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HAIL,  COLUMBIA! 

I— IN  OLD  AMERICA 
BY  W.  L.  GEORGE 

Author  of  Caliban 


AT  THE  GATE 

1 BEGIN  at  Nashua.  At  Nashua  in- 
eipU  vita  nova.  This  is  not  so  para- 
doxic as  the  sight  of  the  painted  wooden 
cottages  of  the  little  New  Hampshire 
town  might  suggest;  at  least  I hope  that 
these  lines  may  reveal  my  impression 
that  in  America  new  life  logins  every- 
where. It  is  not  my  fault  that  I am  in 
Nashua;  even  before  I left  England  my 
American  friends  were  receiving  with 
the  sympathy  due  to  limatics  the  asser- 
tion that  1 intended  to  visit  neither 
Yellowstone  Park  nor  the  Grand 
Cafion,  nor  Niagara,  and  that  neither 
wild  horses  nor  tame  railroads  would 
drag  me  up  the  Lehigh  Valley.  “But,” 
they  persist  even  now,  “you’ll  go  to  the 
Rockies.  You  mustn’t  miss  the  Rock- 
ies. Oh,  do  go  to  the  Rockies!”  until  I 
wonder  whether  their  adjuration  to  go 
to  the  Rockies  does  not  conceal  a desire 
to  rid  New  England  of  my  presence. 

You  will  ask:  “Why  this  aversion 
from  the  natural  beauties  of  America? 
Is  there  no  poetry  in^your  soul?”  To 
which  I answer:  “I  feel  ro  bn’^-^d  for 
the  rolling  Mississippi,  bu'  what  I have 
come  to  see  is  not  American  territory, 
but  American  men  and  women,  n 't 
crags  or  cathedrals,  except  in  so  far  us 
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they  have  determined  the  development 
of  the  American  citizen.  Not  monu- 
ments, but  men,  is  my  simple  motto, 
whose  simplicity  conceals  almost  unap- 
proachable ambition.  I want  to  under- 
stand the  American,  to  discover  the 
dominant  traits  of  a hundred  and  ten 
million  people,  numbering  a dozen  races, 
speaking  eighty  languages,  living  under 
climates  which  here  bring  ten  feet  of 
snow,  there  nurture  the  palm  tree  and 
the  cotton  plant. 

That  is  a pretty  enterprise,  and  you 
will  justly  say  that  these  Britishers  must 
be  rather  sure  of  themselves  to  come 
over  for  six  months  on  such  an  errand. 
To  which  I will  plead  guilty,  and  seek 
extenuation  in  the  fact  that  many  of  my 
countrymen  have  given  not  six  months, 
but  six  weeks,  and  that  the  results  of 
such  haste  have  been  bad  from  the  point 
of  view  of  international  relations.  When 
a misimderstanding  arises  between  a 
man  and  a woman  it  often  leads  to  mar- 
riage and  happiness;  between  nations, 
however,  it  favors  threats  of  war. 

So  my  task  is  not  to  describe  features 
and  places,  which  my  readers  know  bet- 
ter than  I do  and  almost  as  well  as  the 
authors  of  the  guide  books,  but  to  pro- 
ceed like  this:  There  are  a dozen 
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Americas.  Within  the  Federal  bound- 
ary lies  British  Massachusetts,  where 
live  Americans;  Spanish  New  Mexico 
and  California,  where  hve  Americans; 
Teutonic,  Slavic,  and  Scandinavian 
Middle  West,  where  live  Americans. 
The  son  of  the  Polish  Jew  on  First 
Avenue  is  an  American;  the  son  of  the 
Alabama  negro  is  an  American.  The 
son  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Cape  Cod  is  an 
American.  My  desire  is  to  find  out  what 
unites  these  varied  people,  what  keeps 
them  together  where  no  man  pursueth, 
what  views  are  held  on  one  ocean,  yet 
not  denied  on  the  other.  Briefly,  I want 
to  effect  a synthesis  of  the  American 
mentality;  to  arrive  at  such  a clarity 
as  will  enable  me  to  say,  “This  is  an 
American  idea’’  with  as  much  assurance 
as  I now'  say,  “ This  is  an  English  idea.’’ 
Now,  this  cannot  be  done  by  coursing 
between  railway  stations.  A man’s 
knowledge  is  not  measured  by  the  miles 
he  travels.  In  this  case  I feel  that  all  I 
can  do  is  to  select  a few  patches  of 
America — viz..  New  England,  New  York, 
Chicago,  a farm  in  Kansas,  a fruit  ranch 
in  California,  an  oil  well  in  Oklahoma, 
a Pennsylvania  mansion,  and  to  cancel 
those  traits  which  do  not  appear  in 
all  of  them.  The  tendencies,  the  ideas 
which  recur  everywhere  will  indicate  (as 
nearly  as  human  vanity  can  tolerate 
truth)  the  main  lines  of  the  American 
cosmos.  Briefly,  I w’ant  to  co-ordinate 
impressions,  and  then  to  suggest  that 
these  co-ordinations  make  up  the  pic- 
ture. That  i?  why  I stand  in  Nashua, 
interested  in  two  old  Colonial  houses 
w’hose  shallow’  verandas  rest  on  slender 
pillars;  I cannot  see  through  the  pru- 
dent lace  of  the  curtains,  and  yet  I 
must  learn  to  see,  if  ever  I am  to 
understand  this  American  people,  of 
which  I can  say  already  that  it  finds 
no  rival  to  its  charm,  except  its 
strangeness. 

AN  AMERICAN  CNDER  A TREE 
As  I came  up  the  road  into  Nashua 
from  the  station  low’er  on  the  line,  I 
had  an  instance  of  strangeness;  I 


found  a man  lying  on  the  grass  under 
a tree.  He  w’as  neither  smoking  nor 
sleeping  nor  reading.  He  merely  lay 
under  a tree,  presumably  thinking. 
You  will  gauge  the  effect  upon  me  of 
the  three  days  in  New  York  and  the 
four  in  New  England  which  prefaced 
this  incident,  W’hen  I tell  you  that  I 
found  it  amazing  that  an  American 
should  lie  under  a tree  doing  nothing. 
I had  been  going  about  for  a week, 
and  W’hile  in  England  you  will  every- 
w’here  behold  people  doing  nothing  (and 
doing  it  with  great  intensity),  in 
America  this  sad  spectacle  is  very 
rare.  For  a moment  I wondered  if  the 
man  were  dead.  That  would  be  one 
explanation.  Or  he  might  be  English, 
which  would  be  another  explanation 
But  he  hailed  me  to  ask  the  time,  in  a 
language  that  is  fast  growing  familiar. 
No,  the  idle  man  was  American.  There 
is  no  explanation;  so  I enter  him  here 
as  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule, 
that  Americans  are  always  active  be- 
cause they  are  invariably  vital. 

Few  Americans  conceive  the  effect 
of  their  vitality  upon  the  English 
w’riter  who  meditated  in  Nashua.  At 
first  America  was  awful.  It  was  like 
being  posted:  I was  bagged  by  the  pier 
officials,  stamped  by  the  customs,  sorted 
by  porters,  rebagged  by  a taxi,  re- 
stamped by  the  reception  clerk,  and  at 
incredible  speed  delivered  into  a bed- 
room through  something  that  looked 
like  a mine  shaft.  And  the  Elevated 
roared,  the  locomotives  rang  their  bells, 
the  trolley  cars  and  the  omnibuses  rang 
something  else.  And  when  I tried  to 
be  funny  because  my  room  number  was 
1921,  and  (forgetting  the  date)  said, 
“That’s  handy  to  remember;  same 
number  as  the  year,’’  the  porter  re- 
proved me  w'ith:  “No,  not  this  year. 
Next  year.’’w  Even  \,y  bedroom  was  a 
year  ahead  of  the  period!  I realized 
that  I really  was  in  America. 

It  isn’t  as  b i as  that  in  Nashua, 
e'  en  I hoi  th  possesses  factories.  But 
t .»  ^re  re  is  activity;  things  are 
nadc,  di  ched;  their  owners  tele- 
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important  dish  of  one’s  own  period. 
I began  with  New  England  so  as  to 
resist  the  overwhelming  pull  of  New 
York,  and  L began  badly,  on  the 
following  lines  of  Whittier: 

Oh!  may  never  a son  of  thine. 

Where’er  his  wandering  steps  incline, 

Forget  the  sky  which  bent  above 
His  childhood,  like  a dream  of  love, 

Or  hear  unmoved  the  taunt  of  scorn 
Breathed  o’er  the  brave  New  England  born. 

As  I dislike  poetry — ^which  impresses  me 
as  the  coward’s  escape  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  prose  through  the  back  door  of 
melody — I cannot  say  whether  this  is 
one  of  the  couplets  that  should  never 
have  been  rhymed;  but  I objected  to  its 
rhapsodic  air.  Also,  several  New-Eng- 
landers  at  once  assured  me  that  their 
childhood  was  not  overhung  by  a dream 
of  love.  But  though  they  were  all  sober 
I>eople,  who  evoked  the  gentler  side  of 
the  Scottish  temperament,  they  did  set 
up  for  me  another  picture,  which  I ven- 
ture to  call  “The  Hypnosis  of  History,’’ 
of  “The  Legend  of  New  England.”  Sub- 
sequently, a few  New-Yorkers  and 
Westerners  showed  that  they  had  ac- 
cepted the  legend. 

You  may  ask  what  I mean  by  the 
“hypnosis”  of  history.  One  might 
answer  in  a sentence  that  the  educated 
American  is  infinitely  more  conscious  of 
his  national  origins  than  is  the  denizen  of 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  past 
of  his  country  acts  as  the  shadow  of  his 
present  and  the  danger  signal  of  his 
future.  For  instance,  where  an  Amer- 
ican can  trace  back  his  pedigree  several 
generations  he  will  almost  invariably  re- 
veal the  fact  to  his  English  guest — ex- 
hibit the  crest  on  his  signet  ring,  the 
arms  on  a piece  of  old  plate,  and  dilate  a 
little  sentimentally  on  the  virtues  and 
sufferings  of  his  forebears.  One  strand 
in  the  psychology  of  this  impulse  is  un- 
doubtedly to  make  the  English  visitor 
feel  at  home  among  heirs  of  an  identical 
tradition;  the  other  and  more  important 
strand  is  the  romantic  reverence  the 
American  feels  for  the  pioneers.  Am 


ica  knows  three  main  sources  of  romance 
— love,  business,  and  the  pioneer. 

Thus,  the  American  gives  relief  to 
traditions  that  his  English  cousin  as- 
sumes or  to  which  he  is  indifferent  until 
they  are  attacked;  in  the  matter  of 
descent  he  is  not  cynical,  and  seldom 
holds  the  French  point  of  view — ^that  it 
may  be  as  well  if  one  doesn’t  know 
one’s  great-grandfathers,  as  one  of  the 
four  would  be  bound  to  be  disreputable. 
Indeed,  the  jjedigreed  American,  call 
himself  a democrat  if  he  likes,  knows 
and  cares  much  more  about  the  ancient 
local  families  than  does  the  English- 
man. As  a rule,  he  knows  his  local  his- 
tory, he  entreats  you  not  to  miss  Emer- 
son’s house  at  Concord,  describes  the 
contents  of  the  Salem  East  India  Mu- 
seum, and  knows  the  casualties  at  the 
Lexington  riot.  Almost  invariably  he 
forgets  the  South,  and  seldom  has  a 
memory  for  the  pioneers  who  were 
wiped  out  at  Jamestown;  the  May- 
flower and  its  cargo  of  prayer  books  and 
plowshares  serve  him  as  the  mythology 
that  all  men  must  create  who  would 
capture  illusion. 

It  is  mythology!  I listen,  and  all 
about  me,  in  the  hotel,  youthful  Amer- 
icans, big  sophomores  and  boyish  plebes, 
fluffy  girls  and  young  matrons,  play 
golf,  tennis,  croquet;  ride,  bathe,  paddle 
canoes,  dance,  drive  automobiles,  air- 
planes; but  also  declare  that  So-and-so 
is  on  the  pig’s  back,  while  Millicent 
knows  how  to  hand  out  the  dope.  I 
listen  to  the  friend  who  describes  the 
record  where  it  is  stated  that  John 
Robinson  . . . and  wonder  what  it  is 
preserves  the  capacity  to  nurture  the  be- 
lief that  New  England  still  exists.  New 
England  does  not  seem  to  me  to  exist, 
save  in  the  shape  of  a Newer  England 
that  the  romantics  do  not  perceive. 

It  was  in  Salem  that  I asked  myself 
what  it  was  suppevi^d  the  legend  of  New 
England;  wha  mosses  held  together  the 
roof  of  Ihe  r manse.  T’  s does  not 
r ' ^n  t I .roject  an  atf  on  New 
la’  , but  it,  must  Ik  that  an 

^lisnma'"  cannot  ic!  im- 
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pressed  by  Old  America  as  by  New  l^  ics^bri^rATnerican^  living  ob  the 
Anjerica-  T'he  thing  A^  hits  to  be  eighttinlh.flfkvr  ntost.  bl  the  divy,  nata-- 
prouti  is  bnt;  its  pfese^lj  rally  fVs^  a r<jtn6i>tie:  attettAftpi  for  the 

and  I wsU  tlwt  t could  whuledjesrtedlj',  woVMjU^^  oottagtS;  that  Ife  belweeQ  Ne# 
Say  f Ihri  Eivglandr  A.poi . Vark  anU'Ataihe./  It  is  elihpnung  wt^hi 

Stiflv.  It  semns  that  Ameri<at^  dries  not  tecin^5r  thb-  c*Jttage  architecture  of 
hold  t|i|s  littit  she  is  still  at-’  woiyfcjs  .slats  painted  whiletw  ^tsyi  ;^ 

laclwiid'  % of  phi;;  Piiri tiin  Nfew  green,  or.ewji  yetttiw  j the  yerjaadas'stip- 

Enida5ttdi:^lj;i|^ivftrti‘TTik^jE?dv  ported  rqxjn  doted  pd)ars,v^t  little 

haifdptlihfed^^^  Opd^  pedimchlf 

wverpp#.  ^ 1^^  lightspyef  AU  this  Is 

I ct>n3!?dc:t/^^lm^#N  . fe  am  - mtHWate;  aud  ” a village  is 

aniazed  lliat  hhi^thihp:  (if  thiis  reverence  grouped  arpund  r wooden  church  which 
should  spn^^ive.  I:  spspecttha  tht‘  tndss  in  nuidafnfc  of  Sir: 

which  holds  together  the  old  man.'^  is  of  {Christopher  AYwn,. one  y aderstaads  thej 
tw;o  kinds.  One.  is  arohitecltcrak  attractiwr  of  w yentlire  lo^eall  ftn 

^ X '''  ^ ^otio^a^p^ure^^^^ 

vV’  ' ■^' ■’ . as  thei^;'isis':C^^tr 
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thwft  IS  in.the  speech  and  attitude  df  !the  wete  told  of  a local  character 

Ne'*v  Engtend  modera*f  whom  I will  call  BGram  Jebbisou,  who^ 

tfoM.  »fl4  t^serve,  'wollj'  a Bttle  ? hi,  the  ww-  of  llje  village,  %as  the  real 

^pspiewm,  Md  informed  a certain  NeAV-Englandor,  iJiRatii  vraS  a wonder'^ 
feintlttcss.  - , fiii  .mao.  , One,  day  he  sold  a .loeal)an.d>r 

I s^yhd  sonic  tittle  Hi  a New  Eng-  . owher  sbine 
lahd : ^vUIa^e*  ^ »nd  ' di<f  whatever  beasts  Went-  sickv  <tod,  Verj'  kindly, 
I wani^  ' tSietift  ,to  do^  twt  tht'ariably  Hiram  offered  hrtako  thetn  hack^^^ 
after  Joying  that  ^^hey  Vere  hot  f|uiU‘-  said  he  would  isKdate  thejft  dh  a^h^^^^ 
sore  k:  w it,  a ^dewt  island  in  a lake,  •whieh  belonged  to  luih. 

plai^,  whose  sh’xrial  140  wns  Concentrated : "Of  course,”  added  Riram,  ”yoii-  Will 
round  the  drug  store,  to  .whicH  young  let  your  men  build  a little  bridge  to  the 
ineti  and  women  stsemed  to  esek]>e  for  island  for  me  to  get  them  over.”  The 
mild  ipddhaes&  suitable  to  thejr^f^  lamlowuer  agrfsed,  iltram  tbmt  t-ook 
But, jfethemm  ther^Waano  giddiness.,  twenty  «f  the  land»awn^r‘s  meov  tdns  of 
There  fus^^tkio  that  hate  w^w*'  hw  Imphet,  and  built  a bridge,..  When 
f»8<ip3e  ktdi^miSDg  on  b«a\l  id  soige.&hd  , tlmt  was  done  he  told  the  landowner 
tln^  i h^'  mth  : thffteiaily:*  tlud  of  coups*?-  the  buffnioes  .would  want 
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shelter.  The  landowner  agreed.  So 
Hiram  took  more  of  the  landowner’s 
men  and  more  tons  of  his  lumber  to 
build  a shanty  on  the  island.  When  the 
buffaloes  felt  better  Hiram  sold  them  to 
somebody  else;  then  he  sold  the  island, 
the  bridge,  and  the  shanty,  which  had 
cost  him  nothing  at  all. 

That  might  be  a Scotch  story.  An- 
other tale  of  Hiram  is  Scotch,  too:  A 
raw  s{>ortsman  from  New  York  engaged 
Hiram  to  go  hunting  elk.  An  elk  was 
shot,  and  the  amateur,  pretending 
to  know  all  about  it,  demanded  the  leg. 
Hiram  said  not  a word,  gave  him  the  leg, 
and  kept  the  valuable  part,  the  loin. 
When  the  sportsman  complained  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  a knife  into  his 
choice,  Hiram  merely  replied,  “I  could 
have  told  you  that”;  but  he  had  said 
nothing,  for  Hiram  Jebbison  never  said 
anything  unnecessary. 

I suspect  that  these  traits  and  the 
stories  they  give  rise  to  help  to  sustain 
the  legend  of  New  England.  A visit  to 
a remote  village  enhances  the  legend. 
There  was  an  auction  in  our  village,  one 
morning,  where  the  auctioneer  began 
by  putting  up  a red  flag  marked  with 
his  name.  Then  a small  boy  went 
round  the  village,  languidly  beating  a 
small  drum  to  announce  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen.  Nothing 
much  happened,  for  the  sale  was  of  old 
furniture,  spare  parts,  and  rusty  nails. 
But  two  things  were  interesting.  In 
spite  of  thos  gabble  of  the  auctioneer, 
“I’ve  fifty,  give  me  sixty — ^I’ve  only 
the  fifty,  give  me  fifty-five,  etc.,”  no 
bid  of  one  dollar  was  ever  made,  even 
for  articles  which  ended  at  ten.  The 
cautious  New-£nglander  always  started 
at  fifty  cents,  and  nobody  ever  raised 
more  than  a nickel.  The  other  fact  was 
that,  to  my  amazement,  at  that  auction 
1 met  Uncle  Sam.  I thought  he  was 
dead,  that  he  had  been  replaced  by  the 
new  American,  short  and  stiudy,  in- 
clined to  stoutness,  with  a round  or 
square  head  and  rather  large  eyes. 
But  Uncle  Sam  still  lives  in  New 
England  with  a long,  tanned,  hard  face* 
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a bony  nose  and  a goatee.  With  him 
came  Colonel  Cody,  with  his  ferocious 
little  eye  and  his  leg-of-mutton  beard. 
Figmes  of  legend!  And  they  maintain 
the  legend  in  the  mind — they  will  not 
maintain  it  long.  For  New  England  is 
dead.  It  is  being  slain  by  Newer 
England;  by  an  industrial  New  England 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  Pilgrim. 

In  those  states  you  will  find  factories 
that  are  twenty  to  thirty  years  old; 
you  will  find  new  industries.  Not  only 
in  Connecticut,  at  Bridgeport  for 
instance,  do  you  find  them  making  the 
gramophone,  or  building  engines,  but 
all  sorts  of  places  inland,  at  Nashua,  at 
Lowell,  even  about  the  sacred  precincts 
of  Concord  and  Salem.  A visit  to 
Salem  must  be  a tragedy  for  the 
sentimentalist.  You  go  along  Andover 
Street,  or  Federal  Street,  or  into 
Washington  Square,  and  look  at  all 
these  houses  of  gentlefolk,  their  pleasant 
colonnades;  you  glance  at  the  settees 
and  at  the  Colonial  porches,  and 
iSuddenly  you  emerge  into  an  industrial 
town  with  trolley  cars,  tenements,  and 
smokestacks.  A crude  sign  by  the 
railway  says,  “Stop,  Look  and  Listen.” 

One  still  more  crude  merely  says, 
“Look  Out.”  Old  Salem  did  not  have 
to  look  out,  and  now  to  my  mind  it  is 
no  more.  It  is  no  more  because  the  old 
New-Englander,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  has  been  completely 
swamped  by  the  masses  of  foreign 
population  which  have  followed  the 
factories.  I met  Poles  in  Vermont; 
Italians  in  Concord;  Bridgeport  has 
its  Himgarian — ^its  Chinese  quarter; 
the  rasping  English  of  the  past  has 
given  place  to  the  lisping  languages  of 
the  South  and  East.  Near  the  ancient 
grounds  stand  the  self-service  restau- 
rants, the  automatic  bars,  and  the 
movies.  The  movies  in  Salem! 

I went  down  to  Marblehead,  and  I 
saw  it  on  an  exquisite  day  when  the 
sea  was  cygnet  gray  spangled  with 
furled  sails,  and  a mauve  mist  held 
over  the  islets  in  the  bay.  Romance 
in  Hergesheimerland  . . . Lovis’sCove, 
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and  the  landing  of  the  British  . . this 
illuminated  spot,  what  does  it  mean 
now?  I don’t  think  it  means  anything 
at  all.  The  immigrants  have  swept  it 
all  away.  I know  that  the  romantic 
will  reply  that  the  immigrants  came 
because  sturdy  New  England  had  es- 
tablished democratic  freedom  in  this 
comer  of  the  world.  I doubt  it.  The 
Europeans  left  Europe  because  they 
were  fleeing  from  something  worse  than 
tyranny;  they  were  fleeing  from 
poverty;  indeed,  in  the  ’forties  they 
were  fleeing  from  famine  and,  later  on, 
from  the  crowded  conditions  of  their 
own  birth  rate.  So  they  came  to  New 
England  and  went  to  the  West;  they 
went  to  the  warmer  lands  first,  and 
that  is  why  they  came  to  America 
instead  of  to  Canada.  It  was  not 
freedom,  but  free  land  which  brought 
them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  if  there  had 
been  no  revolution,  if  the  United  States 
to-day  were  a British  dominion,  the  im- 
migrants would  have  come  all  the  same. 

I realize  that  the  rough  qualities  of 
New  England  have  leavened  the  whole 
of  America,  for  already  I have  met 
their  decendants  in  the  Middle  West, 
but  what  a slight  leaven  it  is  among 
these  enormous  masses  of  Scandinavians, 
Grermans,  Italians,  so  slight  that  the 
New  England  speech  has  disapp>eared 
in  the  rest  of  America,  that  the  lean 
body  has  been  obscured  by  a sturdy 
envelope,  the  cautious  temperament  re- 
placed by  the  temperament  of  the  most 
dashing  commercial  adventurers  the 
world  has  seen.  New  England  made 
the  beacon  that  lighted  America,  but  it 
was  a beacon  made  of  lumber;  now 
modern  America  feeds  the  fire  with 
kerosene.  Nothing  remains  of  the  New 
England  influence  except  a vacillating 
Puritanism,  which  comes  up  suddenly 
in  the  prosecution  of  a book,  in  a cry 
against  skimpy  bathing  dresses — a 
Puritanism  which  leaps  up  and  down 
like  the  flame  of  a dying  candle.  The 
New  England  temperament  has  filled 
its  part  in  the  American  play;  history 
is  not  likely  to  cast  it  again. 
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ARISTOCRATS 

I suppose  that  the  full  spirit  of  New 
England  is  now  to  be  found  in  Boston, 
and  there  will  the  last  ramparts  stand 
when  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  con- 
gregated in  the  States,  come  lapping 
round.  One  has  the  impression  of  aloof 
aristocracy  in  what  remains  of  Old  Bos- 
ton, and  the  impression  is  all  the 
stronger,  owing  to  the  invisibility  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  can  stand  in  Louis- 
burg  Square,  and  not  a face  appears  at 
the  windows.  I ate  the  bread  of  Bos- 
tonians, and  so  may  not  speak  of  them, 
but  one,  a stranger,  I may  mention  and 
do  not  forget.  He  came  out  of  his 
house  one  morning  and  stood  upon  the 
steps  for  a moment,  looking  to  the  right 
and  left.  As  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
where  he  wanted  to  go,  I felt  at  once 
that  he  must  be  an  aristocrat.  He  was 
about  fifty,  well  groomed,  with  rather 
delicate  features,  and  he  carried  a small 
brown-paper  parcel  which  seemed  to  em- 
barrass him.  When  he  perceived  me 
he  flung  me  a look  of  such  dislike  that  I 
wondered  whether  he  might  not  be  Eng- 
lish. And  so  we  stood  for  a moment, 
I looking  at  him;  after  all,  a cat  can 
look  at  a Bostonian  aristocrat.  Then  I 
asked  him  my  way,  being  lost,  as  usual, 
and  his  glance  revealed  a still  greater 
repulsion.  He  was  quite  unlike  the  or- 
dinary American  I had  been  meeting, 
who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  show  you 
yours,  who  takes  your  arm,  draws  plans, 
almost  offers  to  pay  your  car  fare. 

While  he  hesitated  I explained  that  I 
was  a stranger  in  Boston,  and  a change 
came  over  his  featiu*es.  “Oh,”  he  said, 
doubtfully,  “are  you  English?”  On 
my  saying,  “Yes,”  the  change  grew  more 
marked  and  I perceived  that  it  was  a 
virtue  to  be  English.  We  talked  a little 
and,  as  if  guided  by  an  instinct,  I spoke 
of  a recent  visit  to  a Sussex  town  where 
the  grass  grows  between  the  cobbles  of 
the  street.  The  aristocrat  then  gave  me 
a smile.  Following  upon  a compliment 
addressed  to  his  house,  he  opened  the 
door  and  showed  me  his  hall,  which  is 
paneled  in  oak  and  delicately  furnished 
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with  old  mahogany  and  ancient  china, 
but  he  did  not  ask  me  in,  as  would  have 
done  a modem  American.  Instead,  he 
talked  guardedly.  He  even  advised  what 
I should  see  in  Boston  . . . and  he  rec- 
ommended nothing  that  did  not  lie  be- 
tween the  Massachusetts  Hospital  and 
Copley  Square;  there  was  nothing  else. 
When  I told  him  that  I was  going  to  the 
Middle  West  he  seemed  tempted  not  to 
reply.  Then,  hesitating,  “You  will  find 
it  strange.”  He  would  not  explain  any 
more.  He  did  not  want  to  bury  the 
Middle  West,  but  he  could  not  praise  it. 
He  revealed  that  he  had  never  been  west 
of  Ohio,  but  he  had  paid  visits  to  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  France.  His  wife,  it 
appteared,  was  an  American,  born  in 
^ance.  So  we  exchanged  a few  re- 
marks on  French  literature  and  English 
politics  that  were  not  very  profound, 
until,  as  he  expanded  on  his  homes  be- 
yond the  water,  I had  the  courage  to  ask 
him  how  he  liked  living  in  America.  I 
think  he  was  a little  shocked;  this 
was  obviously  one  of  the  things  one  did 
not  discuss.  He  tried  to  escape  me,  as 
would  have  an  Englishman,  by  talking 
of  the  neighborhood,  of  the  country  club, 
alluding  to  horses,  and  praising  golf,  but 
I persisted  in  my  investigation  until, 
almost  churlishly,  he  replied,  “ Well,  one 
need  only  mix  with  the  people  one  likes.” 
And  then  I imderstood  him;  I under- 
stood his  reluctant  love  for  changing 
America.  I was  able  to  imagine  the  life 
of  these  surviving  Anglo-Americans, 
whose  visiting  list  spreads  only  a mile, 
excepting  cousins  at  Lexington;  who 
still  drink  tea;  who  say  “Bosston”  and 
not  “ Bawston  ” ; who  keep  their  paneled 
door  tight  locked,  and  behind  it  live  per- 
sistently in  lavender  and  dimity;  who 
have  an  account  with  a bookseller  in 
Piccadilly;  who  receive  letters  edged 
with  an  inch  of  black  when  a French 
marquis  dies;  whose  sons  go  to  Harvard, 
failii^  Oxford,  and  marry  the  daughter 
of  a dean,  see  their  incomes  shrink,  and 
live  on,  disdainful  and  forgotten,  under 
the  shadow  of  an  academic  wall,  and  are 
gentlemen  to  the  end. 


For  indeed,  as  I came  to  understand 
better  the  great  Irish  city  which  hides 
under  the  old  English  reputation  of  Bos- 
ton, I cannot  help  feeling,  and  I feel  it 
without  undue  regret,  that  the  remain- 
ing representatives  of  the  period  of  or- 
gandie, port  wine,  and  square  dances 
are  milestones  on  the  road  which  leads 
backward  ...  in  a country  where  no 
man  and  no  woman  seem  to  run  the  risk 
of  ever  being  turned  into  a pillar  of  salt. 
Charming,  coiu*tly,  and  cultured,  these 
aristocrats  seem  to  be  only  shadows. 
They  are  the  end,  and  upon  their  graves 
can  be  inscribed  as  a parody  of  Kosd- 
uszko  the  words,  **  Finis  Boslonial” 

FINIS  BOSTONIA 

The  legend  of  New  England  is  not 
the  only  one  which  the  traveling 
Englishman  encounters.  He  also  has 
to  reckon  with  what  I may  call  the 
legend  of  Boston.  But  there  is  a dif- 
ference: the  legend  of  New  England 
he  discovers  only  when  he  reaches  the 
American  shores;  the  legend  of  Boston 
he  brings  in  his  own  kit  bag.  It  is 
rather  a difficult  legend  to  define. 
More  or  less,  the  English  idea  of  Boston 
is  that  it  is  an  England  beyond  the 
water,  the  place  where  academic  learn- 
ing is  supreme,  where  refinement,  tea 
parties,  toryism,  mingle  with  vestiges 
of  fox-hunting  into  producing  an  agree- 
able England  of  the  George  III  period. 
The  Englishman  is  convinced,  as  a 
rule,  that  outside  Boston  there  exist  in 
America  no  manners,  but  only  morals; 
that  Boston  is  included  in  the  United 
States  only  by  a misunderstanding  and 
that  it  is  the  spiritual  home  of  the  deans 
of  Harvard;  it  is,  shall  we  say,  Sussex 
or  Westmoreland.  The  casting  of  those 
tea  chests  into  Boston  Harbor  on  a fine 
morning  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  for- 
gotten. Briefly,  the  Englishman  feels 
affectionate  about  Boston,  affectionate 
to  the  point  of  sentimentality. 

Now,  this  is  not  entirely  untrue,  and 
I think  I perceived  this  ghost  of  Bos- 
ton an  hour  after  I arrived.  It  was  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  under  my  window 
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passed  a little  elderly  lady  dressed  in 
satin,  of  a color  that  was  something 
between  pink  and  mauve.  The  costume 
included  a very  tight  bodice,  with  a 
collar  closing  about  the  neck,  and  the 
front  part  was  abundantly  garnished 
with  white  embroidery.  On  the  top  of 
her  head  was  a little  jwrk-pie  hat. 
Between  her  small  hands,  gloved  in 
kid,  she  carried  a prayer  book  and  a 
hymn  book.  Her  boots  I could  not  see 
(in  her  period  one  did  not  see  a lady’s 
boots),  but  they  may  have  been  elastic- 
sided. As  she  trotted  off  I told  my- 
self: “There  goes  the  slender  ghost  of 
England’s  own  Boston.”  Indeed,  the 
Boston  of  old  is  fairly  well  sustained 
if  one  is  careful  to  visit  only  those  parts 
of  Boston  which  are  haunted  by  the 
ghosts.  Superficially,  old  Boston  does 
support  the  illusion  that  it  is  old 
England.  In  the  first  place,  the  town 
is  built  of  brick  or  of  some  solid  material 
plastered  with  terra-cotta.  Some  of  the 
middle  nineteenth-century  portions  look 
just  like  the  worst  examples  of  South 
Kensington  architecture,  or  even  Dub- 
lin, which,  as  all  English  people  know, 
is  the  most  Victorian  of  our  cities. 

Farther  on,  quite  close  to  well-to-do 
houses,  you  find  slums  that  might  come 
straight  from  Westminster,  black, 
tumble-down  and  sordid.  Then,  sud- 
denly, you  encounter  Beacon  Street  and 
Louisburg  Square,  and  Mount  Vernon 
Street;  there,  among  the  flat  Colonial 
windows  and  the  exquisite  fanlights 
the  whole  thing  hardly  modified  by  the 
demands  of  the  hot  weather,  you  tell 
yourself  again:  “This  is  not  America. 
This  is  Bath.”  Indeed,  one  might  sum 
up  by  saying  that  Old  Boston  is  a 
cross  between  Brighton  and  Edinburgh. 
And  very  magnificent  it  is.  It  has  an 
air  of  repose,  as  if  it  slept  after  action. 
The  only  error  which  the  Englishman 
makes  is  when  he  thinks  that  some  day 
it  may  wake  up. 

A good  way  for  the  Englishman  to 
maintain  the  illusion  is  to  go  to  Harvard. 
He  is  pretty  clear  that  Harvard  is 
an  inferior  sort  of  Oxford,  that  it 


has  a certain  illegitimate  relationship 
with  the  English  institutions.  He  is 
ready  to  be  rather  kind  to  Harvard  be- 
cause he  has  heard  of  the  wild  and  woolly 
colleges  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and 
has  a vision  of  academic  seclusion,  con- 
trasted with  an  orgy  of  college  yells. 
He  feels  that  Harvard  is  rather  respect- 
able, and  when  he  is  very  well  informed 
he  considers  that  Yale  also  is  quite  nice, 
being,  shall  we  say,  a cousin  fortunately 
twice  removed.  ^ everything  depends 
upon  whether  your  Englishman  enters 
America  via  Boston  or  via  New  York. 
If  he  comes  in  via  Boston  he  stays  in  his 
mood  of  good-tempered  patronage  and 
says  that  Harvard  is  not  a bad  little 
show;  but  if  he  comes  in  via  New  York, 
if  he  has  been  chased  by  the  trolley  cars, 
hurled  up  to  the  twenty-third  floor,  and 
terrified  by  automobiles  which  unreason- 
ably insist  on  taking  the  right  side  of  the 
road,  he  reaches  Harvard  in  a state  of 
extreme  relief.  He  feels  this  is  home. 
For  my  part,  whose  interest  in  America 
is  not  at  all  represented  by  tea  trays 
and  fluted  pillars,  but  by  factories  where 
they  can  pork,  I did  not  have  that  sense 
of  relief.  I found  Harvard  charming, 
with  its  green  spaces  and  the  gay,  box- 
like red  buildings  which  are  dotted 
about;  I liked  what  one  may  call  the 
domestic  shape  of  this  university.  It  is 
intimate,  concentrated;  indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  rallied;  that  is  an  important 
point  in  the  psychological  pictme  of 
America  which  I am  trying  to  arrive  at. 
To  an  Englishman  Harvard  (Harvard 
and  Yale  are  in  the  same  case)  does  not 
look  like  a typical  university,  because  to 
an  Englishman  a university  must  be 
made  up  of  Gothic  buildings.  Harvard 
(and  I thank  the  Stars  and  Stripes  for 
this)  is  not  Gothic.  It  is  Georgian,  and 
it  has  the  solid,  deliberate  air" of  the  part 
of  London  which  we  call  the  Temple.  It 
possesses  one  building  of  extreme  beauty 
— Hollis  Hall — one  of  the  purest  speci- 
mens of  Georgian  architecture  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  for  it  is  strong  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  light.  It  makes  an  effec- 
tive contrast  with  Emerson  Hall,  which 
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seems  to  have  been  built  on  plans  taken 
from  the  waste-paper  baskets  of  several 
architects.  But  stones,  after  all,  do  not 
define  a university. 

My  impression  of  Harvard  is  taken 
rather  from  a few  young  men,  notably  a 
dignified  sophomore  and  several  rather 
noisy  plebes,  with  whom  I spent  a week 
in  a small  hotel  in  New  Hampshire. 
They  are  attractive,  this  generation  that 
is  being  produced  by  Harvard;  their 
manners  are  charming,  frank,  difBdent, 
curiously  inclined  toward  the  English 
attitude.  There  is  a difference,  of  course, 
for  nobody  seems  able  to  breathe  the  air 
of  Columbia,  even  when  it  is  as  rarefied 
as  it  is  in  Boston,  without  something  of 
the  champagne  standard  imposing  itself 
upon  the  barley-water  point  of  view  of 
our  typical  Oxford  tutor.  Having  since 
that  time  come  into  contact  with  the 
fuller-blooded  product  of  Chicago, 
Evanston,  and  Wisconsin  universities, 
I am  conscious  that  Harvard  represents, 
as  1 suggested  before,  a rally  of  old 
America  against  the  rush  of  new  Amer- 
ica. There  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  Harvard  men  a desire  to 
maintain  the  value  of  learning  for  the 
sake  of  learning,  and  perhaps  to  them 
applies  the  famous  toast  of  the  English 
professor  who  raised  his  glass  and  said, 
“Here’s  to  pure  mathematics  and  may 
they  never  be  of  any  damn  good  to 
anybody.” 

By  which  I do  not  mean  that  Harvard 
is  as  detached  from  the  current  of 
American  life  as  some  of  its  detractors 
make  out.  Harvard  represents  to  me 
what  I would  call  a semicolon  in  the 
American  phrase.  It  represents  Amer- 
ican reflectiveness  and  American  ab- 
straction. Its  undergraduates  offer  a 
very  sharp  contrast  with  the  Yale  men, 
some  of  whom  I met  in  BridgepK)rt, 
Connecticut,  and  others  whom  I en- 
countered in  the  Middle  West.  The 
Yale  man,  though 'it  is  dangerous  to 
generalize,  strikes  me  as  the  compromise 
between  old  America  and  new  America; 
if  Harvard  is  a semicolon  in  the  Amer- 
icaa  phrase,  then  Yale  is  the  hyphen 


between  the  old  phrase  and  the  new. 
It  is  exactly  in  America  in  the  same 
position  as  Cambridge  University  is  in 
England.  Yale  seems  to  be  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  both  worlds,  the  Old 
and  the  New,  while  Harvard  lifts  a 
quite  virile  voice  in  defense  of  the 
Old  World,  being  willing  io  give  to  the 
New  One  nothing  more  than  hostages. 
The  importance  of  these  old  universities 
lies  in  their  definition  of  Boston,  for 
Yale  may  be  at  New  Haven,  and  yet  it 
is  quite  suflSciently  within  the  orbit  of 
New  England.  The  main  import  of 
these  universities  is  that  they  are  still 
registering  a protest  against  the  America 
which  insists  on  being  born.  Though 
Harvard  does  not  look  upon  the  baby 
with  aversion,  and  though  Yale  seems 
quite  willing  to  take  its  share  in  nursing 
it,  both  of  them  are,  to  a certain  extent, 
anachronistic.  I cannot  help  feeling 
that  in  America  everything  tends  to  be- 
come an  anachronism  unless  it  has  been 
created  in  the  current  year.  People  say 
that  America  has  no  past;  that  is  not 
quite  true,  but  what  seems  to  be  true 
is  that  America  scraps  her  past  as  she 
goes.  She  is  like  a soldier  on  the  march 
who  throws  aside  impedimenta  so  as  to 
get  quicker  to  his  goal.  And  that  is 
why  I venture  to  head  this  paragraph 
with  the  words,  “Finis  BosUmia." 

Several  times,  as  I went  back  to  my 
hotel,  I encountered  in  Copley  Square 
an  unstirred  Italian  who  reclined  against 
a barrow  laden  with  gra{>es.  They  were 
rather  nice-looking  grapes,  at  twenty 
cents  a poimd,  and,  wishing  to  be  very 
American,  I merely  said  to  him,  “ Half.” 
He  filled  my  bag,  maintaining  in  his 
mouth  a corncob  pipe,  and  took  my 
ten  cents  without  a word.  Day  after 
day  the  Italian  so  remained  in  Copley 
Square,  always  in  the  same  attitude,  his 
pil>e,  by  some  magic,  always  laden,  his 
barrow  always  covered,  apparently  by 
the  same  grap>es.  People  went  into  the 
free  library,  the  trolley  cars  rattled  by, 
and  a passing  dean  no  doubt  resisted 
the  temptation  to  eat  fruit  in  the  street; 
the  Italian  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
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He  was  there  when  I arrived;  he  was  the 
last  thing  I noticed  as  I left  Boston. 
I could  not  help  thinking  that  this  in- 
truder, so  assur^,  so  completely  estab- 
lished in  the  ancient  city,  represented  the 
army  of  occupation  which  has  taken 
over  old  Boston.  Old  Boston  survives. 
You  will  see.  it,  for  instance,  in  the 
exquisite  State  House,  a classical  Geor- 
gian building  in  white  stone  which  shows 
what  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
might  have  been  if  it  had  been  built  by 
the  artist  who  created  the  State  House. 
It  survives,  yes,  as  the  shell.  But  a 
man  who  did  not  read  the  signs  of  new 
Boston  must  indeed  be  blind.  Let  him 
leave  the  State  House  and  go  down  to 
Boston  Common.  There  he  may  be 
charmed  or  amused  by  listening  to  a 
speaker  who  is  trying  to  agitate  an  en- 
tirely listless  public  against  the  danger 
of  Mormonism  in  the  States;  he  may 
smile  at  the  old  loafer  concealed  within 
a wooden  swan,  who  works  treadles 
with  his  feet  and  thus  paddles  people 
on  the  ornamental  water;  he  will  think 
the  old  fellow  a curious  version  of 
Lohengrin,  but  he  must  not  ignore  the 
signs  of  new  Boston  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old. 

On  that  Common  he  will  find  some 
newly  seeded  grass  into  which  is  struck 
a board.  And  this  board  does  not 
say,  “Please  Keep  off  the  Grass,”  as 
it  does  in  Hyde  Park;  the  new  Boston 
board  says;  “Keep  off  the  Grass.  If 
you  want  to  roam,  join  the  Navy.” 
That  is  not  at  all  how  they  would 
have  put  it  in  the  days  of  Emerson. 
Also,  in  the  days  of  Emerson,  assuming 
there  had  been  a Subway,  there  would 
not  have  been  in  Boston  the  feverish 
commerciality  which  has  now  created 
shops  on  the  platforms.  And,  what  is 
much  more  important,  in  the  days  of 
Emerson  you  would  not  have  paralleled 
the  phenomenon  which  is  exposed  in  the 
Boston  telephone  book.  Happening  to 
want  the  telephone  number  of  a person 
whose  name  began  with  “O”  I came 
upon  the  name  “O’Brien.”  I turned 
the  page,  and  it  was  still  “O’Brien.” 


The  next  page  was  inexorably  still 
“O’Brien.”  Becoming  haunted,  I 
roughly  cbunted  the  O’Briens:  in 
Boston  there  are  480  O’Briens  on  the 
telephone.  That  means  that  there  are 
at  least  5,000  O’Briens  not  in  the 
telephone;  that  with  the  families, 
20,000  B<^tonians  are  called  O’Brien. 
Well,  add  the  O’Bynes,  the  O’Connors, 
the  O’Donnels,  etc.,  and  what  is  the 
conclusion?  Boston  is  an  Irish  city. 
If  it  is  Finis  Bostonia  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  Limerick.  It  is  also,  if  I can 
trust  my  ears,  t^e  beginning  of  New 
Russia,  New  Berlin,  New  Bohemia,  and 
New  Italy.  In  other  words,  Boston  has 
not  escaped  the  fate  of  cities  more  re- 
nowned for  foreign  immigration.  It 
has  become  as  foreign  a city  as  Chicago, 
and  it  is  only  because  something  of  its 
old  tradition  clings  to  it  that  people 
believe  that  Boston  is  still  Boston. 

I sp>oke  to  some  Bostonians  about 
this,  and  none  of  them  denied;  indeed, 
they  are  sufficiently  impressed  not  even 
to  deplore  it.  They  are  resigned;  they 
realize  that  the  Boston  in  which  they 
live  is  a precarious  delusion;  they  do 
not  even  maintain  hypocrisy,  and  when 
people  give  up  hypocrisy  they  are  giving 
up  much  of  their  pride.  All  over  the 
northeast  of  America  something  new  is 
rising.  In  Connecticut,  especially,  and 
even  in  the  north  of  Vermont,  you  will 
find  the  foreign  worker  overwhelming 
the  Yankee  farmer,  driving  his  sons 
out  of  work  or  making  his  sons  such 
as  himself,  modifying  the  physical  type 
of  the  Yankee;  you  see  the  factory 
buildings  of  the  new  America  turn 
Bridgeport  into  a great  industrial  city; 
and  now,  if  you  cross  Charles  River 
into  the  poorer  and  the  more  industrial 
Boston,  you  discover,  not  the  pre- 
tenders you  met  on  Beacon  Hill,  but 
the  skyscrap>ers  and  the  smokestacks 
overtopping  the  librarians  and  the 
catalogs.  The  story  is  simple  enough: 
New  England,  and  by  New  England  I 
mean  all  the  country  that  lies  northeast 
of  New  York  (in  despite  of  the  people 
who  would  confine  New  England  to  a 
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fittle  district  which  lies  between  Glou- 
cester, Worcester,  and  Plymouth),  was 
the  industrial  nursery  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  doubt  it  went  on  very 
nicely,  with  hand  labor  and  elementary 
machinery,  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centiuy;  but  the  new 
America  insisted  on  pushing  out  toward 
the  west,  toward  the  fort  surrounded 
by  shacks,  brand-new  stores,  and  rough 
L&ke  piers  which  is  now  Chicago.  Coal 
and  iron  appeared  in  Pennsylvania,  oil, 
natural  gas;  the  little  railway  which 
had  united  Boston  with  Salem  found 
a terrible  brother  in  the  steely  serpent 
which  threw  out  its  head,  not  only 
toward  Chicago,  but  across  the  prairie 
toward  the  desert  of  Nebraska.  Swiftly 
industry  arose  in  Pittsburgh  and  in 
Illinois. 

Those  people  had  no  traditions;  they 
had  no  old  factories,  no  old  plants. 
They  had  all  their  brains,  all  their 
energy,  and  no  old  habits  to  hamper 
them.  Thus  there  arose  outside  New 
England  a new  mechanical  industry 
which  very  soon  began  to  promise  ruin 
to  the  little  factories  of  Massachusetts. 
They  would  have  been  ruined  probably 
through  another  cause,  which  was  the 
loss  of  their  water  power,  when  the 
demand  for  pulp  for  paper  compelled 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forest  of  the 
north;  it  was  the  coal  of  West  Virginia 
that  saved  New  England,  but  it  was 
the  example  of  the  West,  and  especially 
of  Detroit,  which  induced  New  England 
to  save  itself.  It  has  saved  itself,  and 
I spent  a long  day  in  the  factories  of 
Bridgeport,  particidarly  at  the  American 
Chain  Company,  to  see  the  most 
modem  automatic  plant  turning  out 
tire  chains;  and  I saw  an  almost  human 
dynamo  in  Massachusetts,  a dynamo 
which  warns  the  negligent  human 
being  when  it  is  overloaded,  and 
even  switches  itself  off  when  it  feels 
itself  dangerously  handled.  Thus  New 
England  has  saved  itself  from  the 
industrial  point  of  view,  but  in  so 
doing  it  h^  transmuted  itself.  The 
metaphor  of  grub,  chrysalis,  and  butter- 
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fly  is  apt  to  the  transformation  of 
Boston  and  the  surrounding  states. 
The  old-fashioned  people  will  no  doubt 
say  that  industrial  New  England  is 
now  in  the  unpleasant  grub  state,  and 
that  the  land  we  know  is  the  painful 
result  of  the  sober  butterfly  which  once 
hovered  above  the  beautiful  cottage 
roofs  of  Concord.  For  my  part,  I 
doubt  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
modem  industry  is  the  soldier  who  will 
conquer  beauty  and  ease  of  life  for  all 
men,  while  the  old  times  merely  pos- 
sessed beauty  and  comfort  for  a few  men. 

The  spectacle  of  New  England  to-day, 
and  even  the  si>ectacle  of  Boston,  with 
its  swarming  tenements,  its  crowds  of 
yelling  children,  its  resounding  trolley 
cars,  all  this  is  really  sane  and  splendid 
and  full  of  promise  for  a luminous  future. 

I weep  no  tears  over  old  Boston  that  lies 
in  its  own  dust,  nor  smile,  for  instance, 
at  the  Boston  Mushroom  Society. 
Boston  still  stands  for  good  taste  and  for 
the  appreciation  of  learning.  Only  it  is 
dangerous  to  concentrate  upon  academic 
Boston,  because  one  may  easily  forget 
that  within  twenty  years,  if  Boston  de- 
velops on  its  actual  lines,  it  will  be  a 
great  industrial  city. 

The  modernism  of  Boston  is  found 
quite  as  easily  as  its  age.  For  instance, 
in  the  trolley  cars  you  are  requested  to 
report  not  only  cases  of  discourtesy  on 
the  part  of  conductors,  but  also  you  are 
asked  to  report  commendable  acts. 
That  is  a revolution;  for  the  old  point 
of  view  as  to  labor,  which  prevails  in 
Europe,  is  that  it  should  be  punished 
when  it  does  wrong,  while  the  broad 
American  point  of  view  is  infinitely  more 
human  (though  none  the  less  mercen- 
ary) ; it  holds  that  men  work  best  when 
they  are  treated  in  a human  way.  Old 
Boston  would  never  have  thought  of 
congratulating  its  conductors.  It  is  new 
Boston,  absorbing  the  business  theories 
of  the  West,  which  seeks  to  develop  in  its 
employees  the  human  qualities  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness.  I do  not  suppose 
these  remarks  will  mean  much  to  my 
American  readers,  for  they  are  accus- 
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toraed  to  that  point  of  view,  but  to  an 
Englishman  they  are  startling. 

Startling,  too,  is  another  item  in  Bos- 
ton— namely,  the  office  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  It  is  the  most  amaz- 
ing newspaper  office  in  the  world;  the 
walls  are  white,  the  floors  are  made  of 
parquet,  and  carpeted.  When  you  go 
in  you  think  you  are  going  into  a gov- 
ernment department  closed  for  the 
night.  But  if  you  enter  the  sub-editors’ 
room  you  discover  a large  place,  with 
about  ten  desks.  Now,  in  most  other 
newspaper  offices  you  find  dirty,  white- 
washed walls,  tables  stained  with  the 
ink  and  carved  by  the  knives  of  genera- 
tions, masses  of  dusty  papers,  six  weeks* 
torn  issues  on  the  floor,  mixed  with 
the  dottels  of  pipies  and  hundreds  of 
cigarette  stubs.  Everybody  bellows. 
Everybody  smokes.  Nearly  everybody 
swears. 

At  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  all 
work  placidly  at  desks  as  neat  as  those 
of  sinecurists;  there  is  no  bustle;  there 
is  no  noise.  In  the  composing  room, 
even,  the  compositors  are  clean  and  col- 
lected; the  only  noise  the  Christian 
Scientists  have  been  unable  to  repress  is 
that  of  the  linotype  machine.  Do  what 
they  will,  it  insists  upon  clanking.  Well, 
I do  not  want  to  make  out  that  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  is  an  indica- 
tion of  Finis  Bostonia,  but  in  reality 
it  does  amount  to  that,  because  the 
Monitor  point  of  view  is  the  top  notch 
of  industrial  work.  It  represents  the 
discovery  that  industry  need  not  be 
noisy,  dirty,  and  ferocious.  Some  may 
think  that  the  roaring  factories  are  more 
damaging  to  old  Boston,  but  for  my 
part  I susi>ect  that  this  well-oiled  organi- 
zation goes  a step  farther  and  indicates 
the  form  which  industry  is  going  to 
take;  in  that  sense,  perhaps,  the  calm 
sweetness  of  the  labor  of  that  office  is 
attendant  ujwn  the  funeral  of  the  dusty 
and  musty  libraries.  The  smoke-belch- 
ing factories  may  be  carrying  old  Boston 
to  its  grave,  but  the  harmonious  organi- 
zation of  this  extraordinary  modem 
office  is  laying  a delicate  wreath  of  flow- 


ers upon  old  Boston’s  grave.  It  is  a sig- 
nificant contrast  after  the  Monitor  to  go 
and  see  old  Boston  trying  to  be  new  Bos- 
ton in  the  shape  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

You  find  a large  site  administered  on 
spacious  lines  housing  only  360  beds.  I 
am  not  attacking  the  hospital,  for  it  does 
serve  a necessary  purpose — namely,  the 
care  of  those  who  are  not  too  poor  to 
pay;  it  charges  its  patients  $21  a week 
in  the  wards  and  $40  in  the  private 
rooms.  Also,  it  gives  a good  example 
by  treating  its  nurses  well;  the  nurses* 
quarters  are  fit  to  live  in  (which,  in 
England,  is  seldom  the  case)  and  the 
nurses  are  not  sweated.  But  what  is  in- 
teresting is  the  elderly  quality  of  it  alL 
I know  that  there  is  nothing  elderly  in 
the  medical  school  of  the  hospital,  which 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Har- 
varf,  but  there  b,  through  these  mod- 
erate payments,  a maintenance  of  an  air 
of  gentility.  At  the  Massachusetts 
Hospital  people  are  still  selected;  they 
are  still  investigated;  if  you  earn  more 
than  $100  a week  you  are  unlikely  to  get 
in;  if  you  earn  less  than  $20  a week  it  is 
unlikely  that  you  will  get  in,  either. 
It  represents  something  that  was  fine 
— namely,  the  development  of  so  much 
charity  among  the  rich;  that  was 
suitable  enough  to  the  graceful  feud- 
alism of  old  Boston  city.  But  in  the 
new  Boston  that  is  lifting  its  voice  in  a 
cry  that  may  ultimately  equal  the  shout 
of  Chicago  it  represents  nothing  but 
survival,  and  one  wonders  if  it  will 
survive. 

Of  course  it  will  not  survive,for  nothing 
survives,  and  each  one  of  us  takes  his 
turn.  Boston  may  yet  snatch  from  the 
hand  of  Chicago  the  torch  of  progressive 
industry,  while  Chicago  may  become 
rich  enough  to  give  more  thought  to  the 
immaterial;  it  will  be  able  to  afford  that 
luxury.  Boston  may  pass  from  the  tra- 
dition of  James  Russell  Lowell  to  the 
new  one  of  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  while 
Chicago  may  cease  to  respond  to  the 
verse  of  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg  to  turn  to 
the  polished  rimes  of  some  new  Keata 
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The  new  poet,  looking  out  over  Michi- 
gan Boulevard,  may  dream  of  Boston 
and  pen  melancholy  lines  to  a Grecian 
um. 

THE  OLD  SALOON 

Just  as  I l^t  Boston,  in  a noisy  mod- 
em street,  1 found  a saloon.  All  was 
complete,  the  bar  still  carrying  its  signs 
of  whisky  and  of  beer,  the  seats  in  front 
of  it,  upon  their  stumps,  but  no  longer 
laden,  the  brass  rod  worn  by  feet, 
and  the  red-plush  settees,  where  some 
rested  after  drinks  and  some  waited  be- 
fore. There  was  nobody  there.  Where 
the  bottles  used  to  stand  are  boards 
which  offer  beef  hash  for  twenty  cents 
and  stuffed  pepper  for  ten.  No  more 
free  lunch  since  liquor  has  gone,  which 
warranted  that  fre^om.  Nothing  now 
but  emptiness  and  dust.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  this  desertion  of  the  old  saloon, 
child  of  the  taverns  where  the  clipper 
captains  used  to  meet  to  drink,  I sup- 


pose mulled  claret  and  canary  wine,  is  as 
significant  of  Finis  Bostonia  as  the 
installation  of  the  most  modern  rep>eti- 
tion  plant.  For  here  is  a revolution  in  the 
mind,  which  matters  more  than  a revo- 
lution in  the  workshop.  The  old  saloon 
meant  as  much  to  Boston  as  the  learned 
ones  who  paced  the  greensward  at 
Cambridge;  it  was  part  of  the  same  ad- 
venturous individual  life,  where  a man 
took  a single  chance  and,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded, took  his  pleasure.  Now,  Boston 
is  socialized  industrially,  and  a new  im- 
pulse toward  eflSciency  has  turned  away 
the  flow  of  its  people  from  the  taverns 
where  it  used  to  royster.  It  is  not  age 
which  has  killed  Boston,  for  no  cities 
die  of  age;  it  is  the  youth  of  other  cities, 
of  young  America,  who  would  not  let  old 
Boston  live  unless  it  transformed  itself 
as  it  is  doing.  So  the  old  saloon  is  closed. 
Or  no;  it  is  more  significant  than  that. 
The  old  Boston  saloon  has  its  door  ajar. 
It  is  still  open,  but  hardly  so. 


(To  be  continued.) 


MORNING  LIGHT 
BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


THEN  I was  young  in  morning  light 
V V My  Lord  Love,  so  fond,  pursued  me 
I tried  to  hide  me  from  his  sight; 

He  always  found  and  sweetly  wooed  me. 


Now  I am  old,  in  twilight  dim. 

My  Lord  Love  wooes  me  no  longer; 

And  I — sometimes  I fancy  him 

Less  fair  than  when  the  light  was  stronger. 


And  yet,  he  seems  so  kind  to  me. 

He  may  be  my  Lord  Death,  his  brother; 

The  likelihood  of  that  I see 

With  Outcast  Eve,  of  both  the  mother. 

But  both  my  Lords  of  Love  and  Death 
May  be  one  god  for  human  pleading. 

While  men  on  earth  draw  mortal  breath. 

And  Death  be  Love  when  hearts  are  bleeding. 


Vot.  CXUL-tNo.  847.-|8 
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BY  GRACE  H.  FLANDRAU 


IT  was  a day  of  ethereal  and  trance-like 
beauty — blue  hills  dissolving  into  a 
blue  sky;  roses,  green  lawns,  and  ma- 
jestic trees  disposed  with  cunning  sim- 
plicity. From  the  house  which  topped 
the  hill  spread  a parklike  lawn  merging 
into  gardens  or  separated  by  low,  vine- 
covered  stone  walls  from  daisied  pastiures. 

Sylvia  was  not  especially  aware  of  all 
this  perfection.  This  was  just  the  coun- 
try, where  one  spent  such  time  between 
June  and  October  as  was  not  sp)ent  in 
other  country  places  of  equal  loveliness. 
She  strolled  under  the  arching  elms  with 
two  proud  chows  who  deigned  at  inter- 
vals to  be  pleasant  to  her,  and  with 
Terry  Selwyn,  to  whom  she,  at  intervals, 
deigned  to  be  pleasant. 

“I  say,  Sylv,  it  was  no  end  silly  to 
name  a Chinese  dog  Thomas,  you 
know.”  He  spoke  lazily. 

Terry  was  feeling  very  fit.  He  had 
walloped  Dickie  Bateman  at  tennis;  tea 
would  soon  be  served  imder  the  striped 
umbrella  whither  Sylvia  and*  he  were 
drifting. 

He  was  aware  of  no  particular  differ- 
ence in  Sylvia  that  day.  Terence  was 
not  an  observer  of  moods.  He  knew  how 
he  himself  felt,  which,  unless  wrangled 
about  money  matters  or  nagged  from 
home  to  return  to  England  and  attend 
to  his  duties,  was  surpassingly  cheerful, 
optimistic,  himgry,  and  care-free.  He 
assumed  that  everyone  else  felt  the 
same  way — ^that  being  what  life  was  for 
— or,  at  any  rate,  that  everyone  else  felt 
that  way  when  he  did.  Sylvia,  of  course, 
was  a bit  incalculable,  but  her  moods 
had  to  be  elaborately  revealed  to  him 
before  he  was  aware  they  existed. 

“What,”  she  inquired,  icily,  “did  you 
say  was  silly?” 


Sylvia  that  day  was  aflBicted  with  an 
idea.  It  made  her  arrogant.  It  made 
her  disdainful  of  her  family,  of  Dickie 
Bateman,  and  especially  of  Terry.  The 
latter  was,  she  told  herself,  a mere  use- 
less aristocrat — ornamental,  but  useless, 
a parasite  brought  up  in  luxury  with 
nothing  better  to  think  about  than  the 
names  of  Chinese  dogs. 

She  entertained  these  intolerant  senti- 
ments with  all  the  fury  of  a novice.  They 
had  been  hers  for  some  twenty,  or,  to  be 
exact,  nineteen  and  a half  hours.  She 
was  convinced  they  were  to  be  hers  for 
life.  They  dated  from  a few  moments 
after  she  had  sat  down  next  to  Digby 
Porterfield  at  the  Peets’  dinner  the 
night  before.  Her  h\imor,  too,  was  im- 
paired by  an  altercation  that  had  taken 
place  a few  moments  before  between 
herself  and  her  aunt  Mrs.  DUlingsby 
Pott.  Words  of  a tart  nature  had  been 
exchanged. 

Mrs.  Dillingsby  Pott,  short  and  erect, 
was  sitting  before  her  mirror  inspecting 
with  a wary  eye  the  adjusting  of  a smart 
turban  her  maid  had  just  put  on  her 
head.  She  wore  an  almost  seamless 
miraculously  fitting  costume  and  gave 
the  impression  of  having  been  crammed 
into  it  and  of  being  restrained  there  at 
high  pressure.  A certain  shortness  of 
breath  and  obtrusiveness  of  eye  habitual 
to  her  furthered  this  quite  false  impres- 
sion. Nevertheless,  the  result  was  im- 
pressive. Mrs.  Dillingsby  Pott  was 
impressive  and  she  knew  it. 

It  was  when  the  young  woman  fin- 
ished pinning  the  hat  and  was  dismissed 
that  the  discussion  began.  It  was  not  a 
long  discussion.  Mrs.  Pott  began  by 
observing  that  since  Della  Peet  and  her 
sister,  Linda  Mills,  had  become  anar- 
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chists  and  Black-Handers  she  did  not 
care  to  see  them  at  Highcrest.  She  was 
distressed  that  Sylvia  had  disregarded 
her  wishes  not  only  to  the  extent  of  din- 
ing with  them,  but  also  to  the  extent  of 
inviting  them  to  tea.  She  particularly 
did  not  wish  to  see  them  about  when 
accompanied  by  their  perverted  rela- 
tive, Digby  Porterfield.  Digby,  being  a 
black-hearted  Bolshevist,  was  already, 
Mrs.  Dillingsby  Pott  did  not  doubt, 
plotting  to  have  American  women  sold 
in  the  market-place.  To  which  Sylvia 
replied,  in  a tone  of  the  deepest  respect, 
that  if  her  aunt  was  too  sunk  in  Bour- 
bonism.  Capitalism,  and  Bourgeoisism 
to  perceive  the  dawning  splendor  of  a 
new  era  her  aunt  would  be  only  the 
worse  off  when  it  was  upon  her.  And 
her  aunt  came  back  that,  since  the  new 
era  seemed  to  consist,  in  the  unfortunate 
countries  where  it  had  already  dawned, 
in  blowing  off  the  head  of  everybody 
who  didn’t  agree  with  you,  or  who  had 
something  you  wanted,  she  would  prob- 
ably fare  no  worse  that  anyone  else. 
Upon  which  she  invited  Sylvia  to  with- 
draw from  her  presence — ^recalling  her  to 
say  that  when  Sylvia’s  parlor  Bolshevists 
inquired  for  her,  she,  Mrs.  Dillingsby 
Pott,  could  be  considered  not  at  home. 

Sylvia  did  not  dare  answer  back  as  she 
would  have  liked  to  answer  back, 
and  suffered  in  consequence  from  a bot- 
tled-up feeling  which  made  it  necessary 
to  be  nasty  to  somebody.  Terry  was  at 
hand  and  offered  a field  for  her  en- 
deavors. If  only,  she  thought  regret- 
fully, he  were  not  so  handsome  she  could 
be  lots  nastier. 

“But  I say,  Sylv,  it  was  silly,  you 
know,  to  name  a Chinese  dog  Thom — ’’ 

“Yes,  so  you  said  before.’’ 

“Well,  why  did  you,  especially  since 
you  called  the  other  one  Yum  Yum. 
Mind,  I don’t  say  I like  that  name,  but 
Thomas’’ — ^he  dropped  behind  to  light 
his  pipe  and  as  soon  as  he  caught  up 
went  on — “Thomas  would  be  all  right, 
you  know,  for  a bally  old  dog,  a cocker 
or  a terrier,  or  even  a hound.  But  a 
Chinese  dog — ” 


“Oh,  you’re  driving  me  wild!”  Sylvia 
burst  out. 

Terry  was  surprised — also  offended. 

“I  say,  if  you’re  going  to  be  grumpy 
just  because  I don’t  like  the  name  of  a 
beastly  Chinese — ” 

“I’m  not  grumpy.  I don’t  care 
whether  you  like  my  dog’s  name  or  not. 
It’s  nothing  to  me.  I only  named  him 
that  so  that  tiresome  people  could  ask 
me  why.” 

“Tiresome,”  he  began,  threateningly. 

“Yes,  tiresome!  If  I’d  named  him 
Gum  Gum,  or  Turn  Turn — ” 

Suddenly  Terry  exploded  with  laugh- 
ter. “Turn  Turn!  J say,  by  Jove!”  he 
roared.  “Turn  Turn!  That  would  be  a 
rummy  one!” 

Sylvia  eyed  him  with  extreme  dis- 
favor. “I’m  glad  you  find  it  amusing.” 

Terry  looked  puzzled.  “See  here, 
are  you  rotting,  or  are  you  waxy  about 
something?” 

“What  objectionable  words  you  use. 
I’m  not  angry,  if  that’s  what  you  mean. 
I simply  don’t  happen  to  be  as  easily 
amused  as  you,  that’s,  all.  In  fact,”  she 
added,  loftily,  “I  no  longer  feel  that 
amusement  is  the  end  and  aim  of  ex- 
istence, as  you  do.” 

“I  don’t.” 

“What?” 

Terry  didn’t  exactly  know.  “Why, 
whatever  the  bally  thing  you  said  was.” 
Abstract  discussion  baffled  him.  It  in- 
clined him  to  sulk.  “I  think  I’ll  have 
my  tea  inside.” 

“Very  well.  I dare  say  you  would 
find  them  dull.” 

“Find  who  dull?”  Terry  was  not 
incurious. 

“My  guests,”  she  replied. 

“ I didn’t  know  there  were  any  beastly 
guests.” 

“There  aren’t  any  yet,  but  there  soon 
will  be.  However,  if  you  prefer  not  to 
meet  them — ” 

“I  never  said  I didn’t  want  to  meet 
them.  How  could  I,  if  I didn’t  know 
there  were  any?” 

“Please,”  said  Sylvia,  raising  her  eyes 
heavenward  with  a look  of  weary  resig- 
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nation,  “don’t  row.  It  is  very  exhaust- 
ing this  weather.” 

Terry  thrust  his  hands  savagely  into 
his  jacket  pockets  and  strode  forward  in 
silence.  He  was  angry,  but  there  always 
hung  about  quarrels  with  Sylvia  the 
vague,  delightful  promise  of  reconcilia- 
tion. He  said  no  more  about  having  tea 
inside. 

They  sat  down  xmder  the  striped 
umbrella. 

“I  wish,”  said  Sylvia,  dreamily,  “to 
do  something  worth  while  with  my  life. 
To  live,  suffer,  and  do  big  things  for 
others.  I am  tired  of  all  this” — she 
waved  her  hand  toward  the  sunken  gar- 
dens— “extravagant  futility.” 

Just  then  the  tea  party  hove  in  sight 
Sylvia  advanced  upon  them  warmly. 

“Della,  where  on  earth  did  you  come 
from.?  Don’t  speak  to  Yum  Yum;  she 
bites.” 

“We  left  the  motor  at  the  gate  and 
walked  through  the  park.  It’s  miles. 
Keep  them  away.  I can’t  endure 
chows.” 

Della  was  a breathless,  stout  young 
woman  with  a pink,  stern  face.  She 
wore  a sailor  hat  pulled  down  over  her 
forehead,  no  hair  being  visible.  A high, 
tight  linen  collar  enveloped  the  throat. 
Her  white  shirt  was  severely  tailored, 
and  the  white  tailored  skirt  she  wore 
ended  nearer  her  knees  than  her  ankles. 
She  carried  a cane. 

“Give  me  the  best  chair,”  she  com- 
manded, “and  don’t  speak  to  me  for 
five  minutes — ^please.  Connie  knows  I 
can’t  stand  the  heat.”  She  glanced  re- 
proachfully at  tier  husband,  a stoutish 
man  wearing  knickerbockers  and  an 
abstracted  look. 

A young  man  with  handsome  Amer- 
ican features  and  un-American  inten- 
sity of  eye  accompanied  them.  He  fig- 
ured as  Digby  something — Terry  didn’t 
catch  just  what  in  the  sketchy  introduc- 
tions that  took  place.  There  was  also  a 
Miss  Linda  Mills.  Miss  Mills  was  a 
determinedly  young  woman  of  uncer- 
tain years.  She  was  dark  and  thin,  and 
bore  a vague  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Con- 


rad Peet.  She  talked  steadily  with  a 
great  display  of  smiles  and  teeth  from 
the  moment  of  her  arrival  to  nobody  in 
particular.  She  wore  a silk  smock  of 
Chinese  blue,  embroidered  all  over  with 
dragons,  and  a dragon-decked  toque 
rode  upon  her  head.  To  this  restless 
costume  was  added  a pair  of  long  jade 
ear-rings  that  danced  and  jingled.  Be- 
ing both  vivacious  and  plain,  a type 
Terry  resented,  she  inspired  him  with 
immediate  and  violent  dislike.  But  peo- 
ple, like  dogs,  are  always  attracted  by 
those  who  do  not  like  them,  so  she 
turned  her  relentless  sparkle  upon  Terry. 

“Digby  has  only  two  days  with  us 
and  we’re  jealous  of  every  minute,  but 
of  course  we  will  share  him  with  darling 
Sylvia.  Besides,  it’s  always  heaven  to 
come  to  this  adorable  place.  Do  pull 
that  nice  little  straight-backed  chair 
around  where  I can  see  the  view — that 
is,  if  I want  to  look  at  it.  I hate  to  be 
told  to  look  at  views,  but  if  no  one  asks 
me  to  I frequently  do — do  you?  Or 
don’t  you?  I often  think  men  don’t.” 

“She’s  talking  like  that,”  Terry 
thought,  despairingly,  “so  there  won’t 
be  any  chance  for  me  to  duck.  I’m  done 
in.”  He  was,  moreover,  uneasily  aware 
that  Sylvia  was  bestowing  more  than 
customary  attention  upon  the  young 
man  with  the  ardent  gaze. 

“And  do  you  know,  Mr. — Is  it 
Terry  something  or  something  Terry? 
Oh,  I remember!  You’re  the  Duke  of 
Worretsdown,  of  course.  You’re  stop- 
ping here.  Such  a sweet  place.  One 
might  almost  forget  one’s  responsibili- 
ties, mightn’t  one?” 

Terry  ventured  to  reply  that  he  didn’t 
know. 

“ But  one  could  never  forget  them  with 
Digby  about,”  she  gallop)ed  on,  “or  my 
sister  Della.  You  have  no  idea  of  her 
interest  in  the  Big  Things,  the  Things 
that  Matter.” 

A Big  Thing  in  mulberry  livery  ap- 
peared just  then  with  something  that 
Mattered  very  much  to  Terry — namely, 
tea.  It  was  followed  by  a second  tall 
footman  bearing  what  looked,  even  to 
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the  young  Englishman,  like  an  adequate 
supply  of  buttered  muflSns,  marmalade, 
crumpets,  jam  tarts,  and  cinnamon-rolls. 

The  confusion  attendant  upon  vict- 
ualing the  assembly  did  not,  as  Terry 
hoped,  liberate  him.  Nor  did  his  com- 
panion’s efforts  to  make  him  comforta- 
ble, assisting  him  to  arrange  the  various 
food-stuffs  he  had  laid  in  on  the  broad 
chair  arm,  reconcile  him.  As  he  ate  he 
contemplated  Sylvia  gloomily.  She  was 
ravishing  in  the  golden  shadow,  her  eyes 
raised  with  absind  attentiveness  to  those 
of  the  Digby  individual. 

“He’s  not  a bad  sort,”  Terry  ad- 
mitted to  himself.  “Looks  like  a decent 
beggar,  but  what  the  devil  does  he  want 
to  talk  so  much  for?  What  the  devil  is 
he  talking  about?” 

His  companion  was  lighting  a ciga- 
rette. “And  what” — she  was  saying, 
sharply, — “are  we  doing  about  the 
negro?” 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Terry,  feeling  rather 
scared. 

“How  are  we  facing  that  responsibil- 
ity? As  I told  you  just  now,  I am  an 
internationalist,  and,  what  is  more,  I am 
an  inter-racialist.  Everything” — ^she 
bent  toward  him,  twinkling  her  long-ear- 
rings— “has  been  tried  in  this  world  but 
love.” 

“I  shall  have,”  Terry  thought,  fear- 
fully, “to  look  sharp.” 

“Love  alone  has  not  been  tried. 
Brotherly  love,  between  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  the  poor  and  rich,  white, 
yellow,  and  black.  But” — she  raised  a 
warning  finger — “don’t  misunderstand 
me.  1 am  not  an  extravagant  dreamer. 
I don’t  mean — ” 

Again  Terry’s  attention  wandered. 
He  saw  that  she  would  have  a great  deal 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  brotherly  love 
and  it  was  not  one  which  strongly  inter- 
ested him.  Mrs.  Conrad  Feet  was 
speaking  reproachfully  to  Sylvia  about, 
it  seemed  to  Terry,  the  national  Repub- 
lican party.  He  wondered  why  she  was 
reproachful  and  what  Sylvia  had  to  do 
with  it. 

“Oh,  come,  Della,”  Digby  Porter- 


field said,  laughing;  “you’re  a bit  ex- 
treme, aren’t  you?”  And  Terry,  in 
spite  of  himself,  liked  the  way  he 
laughed. 

“I  say,  rather  a good  sort,  what?”  he 
murmured. 

His  companion  heard  him  and  over- 
flowed. “Digby,”  she  chanted,  “Digby 
is  wonderful.  He’s  the  biggest  thing 
Socialism  has  done  in  America.  Social- 
ism will  get  somewhere  when  it  produces 
men  like  Digby.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  he’s  a So- 
cialist?” 

“Well,  of  course  I look  for  him  to  go 
much  farther  soon — ^but,  yes,  for  the 
moment  he  is  a Socialist.” 

“I  call  that  confoundedly  odd,”  said 
Terry.  What  the  devil  did  a chap  like 
that  want  to  be  a Socialist  for?  Terry’s 
ideas  about  Socialism  were  as  vague  as 
Mrs.  Dillingsby  Pott’s.  He  conceived 
it  as  something  both  twaddlesome  and 
unsavory.  A thing  of  grievances,  bombs, 
ma.ss-meetings,  smells,  badges,  parades, 
strikes,  interference  with  a chap’s  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  dinner-pails,  and  bad  beer. 
Certainly,  not  the  concern  of  a gentle- 
man. 

Sylvia,  Mrs.  Peet,  and  Porterfield 
were  talking  earnestly.  Then  Sylvia 
was  heard  to  say:  “Do  come  in  with 
me  now,  Mr.  Porterfield,  and  you  can 
pick  out  the  ones  I ought  to  read.  There 
are  heaps  of  things  there,  and  I should 
never  know  what  to  start  on.” 

She  smiled  on  him  beseechingly,  be- 
witchingly.  The  extremely  young  So- 
cialist was  quite  evidently  a very  human 
Socialist  as  well.  His  smile  met  hers  and 
hung  upon  it.  There  was  a moment’s 
silence. 

“ Imbeciles !”  thought  Terry,  furiously. 
“Goggling  at  each  other  like  two  bally 
lunatics.” 

Digby  Porterfield  and  Sylvia,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  proud  chows,  strolled 
up  the  walk  between  the  elms.  Terry 
groaned. 

“Sylvia  is  mad  about  him,”  mur- 
mmed  the  Chinese  smock.  “Women  do 
adore  men  with  a mission.”  She  sighed 
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deeply  and  told  Teny  he  might  show 
her  the  roses. 

The  moon,  like  a great  brass  gong, 
hung  low  that  night  over  Highcrest,  and 
Terry  felt  that  its  splendor  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  excessive.  Its  radi- 
ance emptied  the  heavens  of  stars  and 
drenched  the  valley  with  still  light  and 
with  a faint,  sidereal  warmth.  Such 
moonlight,  things  being  as  they  were, 
was  little  short  of  an  insult.  So  were  the 
sly,  wander-by-night,  sweet  scents  that 
slipped  from  the  garden  to  drug  lovers 
with  their  honeyed  mischief. 

Of  what  use  was  all  this  to  Terry  with 
a Socialist  in  the  saddle  and  gaining  at 
every  lap?  And  now,  watching  him 
stroll  up  and  down  the  garden  path  with 
Sylvia,  Terry  wondered  whether  seem- 
ingly yoimg  and  healthy  fellows  never 
fell  dead  unexpectedly,  of  their  own 
accord,  as  it  were;  whether  Thomas  and 
Yum  Yum,  in  some  aberration  of  their 
wild  natures  might  not  see  fit  to  fall  upon 
and  destroy  him;  whether  it  could  not 
be  discovered  that  he  had  married  vari- 
ous lady  anarchists  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  who  could  be  sought  out  and 
made  to  confront  him. 

For  Digby  Porterfield,  after  Mrs. 
Dillingsby  Pott  was  safely  on  her  way 
to  dine  with  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Homaday  Pott,  had  been  urged  to  re- 
main for  dinner.  This  he  hideously  had 
done.  Miss  Linda  Mills  and  the  Conrad 
Peets  were  obliged  to  decline,  but  not  so 
the  man  with  a mission.  To  Terry’s 
horror,  he  looked  even  less  like  a Social- 
ist and  even  more  like  a troubadour  in 
one  of  Dickie  Bateman’s  dinner-jackets 
than  he  had  in  his  own  odious  clothes. 
Dickie,  it  appeared,  knew  him,  and  actu- 
ally welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm  on 
his  return  from  a motor  trip  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  take  when  he  learned  who  was 
coming  to  tea. 

In  view  of  Uncle  Dillingsby  Pott’s 
uncertain  temper,  matters  of  world  im- 
port were  not  discussed  at  dinner.  But 
immediately  after  that  neutral  interlude 
Sylvia  beguiled  the  young  leader  to  the 


gravel  path  and  asked  him,  Terry  gath- 
ered, what  steps  should  be  taken  by  a 
disciple  who  had  just  seen  the  light. 

For  a certain  length  of  time  Terry 
occupied  the  veranda  steps  in  a mood  of 
extreme  dissatisfaction.  Bateman  and 
Dillingsby  Pott  chatted  intermittently 
and  the  smoke  of  their  cigars  came  to 
Terry  mingled  faintly  with  the  smell  of 
roses  and  assumption  lilies.  In  a pond 
near  by  the  frogs  intoned  a symphonie 
macahre,  and  a certain  lugubrious  bari- 
tone voiced,  it  seemed  to  Terry,  his  own 
emotions.  Sylvia’s  treatment  of  him 
before,  during,  and  since  dinner  had  been 
imkind  and  humiliating. 

Suddenly  a resolution  sprang  full- 
bom  into  his  mind.  Terry  did  not  think 
things  out.  Impulses  came  to  him  ready 
made  and  were  at  once  translated  into 
action — a natural  enough  form  of  pro- 
cedure when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  It 
was  when  Dickie  joined  him,  Mr.  Dill- 
ingsby Pott  having  gone  inside. 

“I  say,  will  you  lend  me  your  car  to- 
night? The  roadster.  I’m  going  to  New 
York.” 

“What  a delightful  idea,”  said  Bate- 
man, calmly.  “My  dear  aunt  is  expect- 
ing you  to  stay  the  week,  isn’t  she?” 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  don’t  want  to  I sup- 
pose I can  have  one  sent  out.” 

For  reasons  of  his  own,  the  idea  of 
flight  to  New  York  was  not  unwelcome 
to  Dickie.  “Steady  on  a minute,”  he 
answered.  “My  mind  doesn’t  work  in 
the'moonlight.  “Suppose  we  step  into  the 
pantry  and  think  it  over.  Simpkins  can 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  think  it  over.” 

Simpkins  did  all  he  could  in  the  way 
of  decanters,  soda,  and  cracked  ice  to 
make  it  easy,  but  there  didn’t  seem  to 
be  anything  to  think  over  or  to  talk  over. 
There  was  simply  Terry’s  reiterated  in- 
tention of  going  to  New  York.  He  was, 
he  observed,  cryptically,  fed  up. 

“Is  that  what  you’re  going  to  tell 
Aunt  Martha?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Terry,  dubi- 
ously. “I  fancy  she’d  get  a bit  shirty  if 
I did.”  And  then,  brightening,  “I’ll 
leave  that  part  of  it  to  you,  old  dear.” 
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“I  appreciate  yoiir  trust  in  me,  but  I 
shall  not  be  here  to  deliver  messages. 
My  aunt  Dillingsby  Pott  is  not  one  to 
make  explanations  easy.  Besides,  a 
moonlight  drive  appeals  to  me.  You 
tell  old  Simpkins  to  see  that  our  stuff’s 
ready  in  half  an  hour  and  I’ll  leave  a 
note  for  Aunt  Dillingsby.  I’ll  mention 
urgent  telegrams.  Of  course  you  real- 
ize,” he  added,  jubilantly,  “that  I’m 
doing  this  out  of  sheer  friendship  for 
you.  It  just  happens  that  some  people 
are  to  be  in  town  to-morrow  night  whom 
I sha’n’t  in  the  least  mind  seeing — ^but 
that’s  a detail.” 

At  three  o’clock  they  reached  New 
York  after  a silent  whirlwind  run  over 
racing,  white  roads,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  stepped  from  the  car  that  Terry’s 
next  move  revealed  itself  to  him. 

“I  am  going,”  he  observed,  “to  be- 
come a Socialist.” 

Dickie  opened  his  mouth  to  howl,  but 
Terry  stopped  him  with  a further  re- 
mark. “Just  look  about  you  in  the 
morning,  old  thing,  and  find  out  how 
it’s  done.” 

The  serene  determination  that  marked 
all  of  his  few  initiatives,  impelled  Terry 
to  the  telephone  the  next  morning  at 
eight  o’clock.  Dickie  Bateman  w'as  not 
pleased.  He  banged  down  the  receiver, 
consigning  Socialism  to  perdition.  At 
eight-thirty  and  at  nine  he  was  rung  up 
with  similar  results,  and  again  at  ten, 
when,  although  fully  awake,  he  was  so 
angry  as  to  call  forth  a placating  adjura- 
tion from  Terry  not  to  get  waxy  and 
grouse  so  about  a little  sleep. 

“Just  to  keep  you  away  from  the 
telephone,”  roared  Dickie,  “not  from 
any  shred  of  friendly  feeling  remaining 
for  you,  I am  sending  you  a card  to  a 
fellow  down  on  Stuj'vesant  Square. 
He’s  a friend  of  mine,  so  I’m  sure  you’ll 
spare  no  effort  to  make  his  life  as  hideous 
as  you  have  mine.” 

“Right  you  are,  captain,”  returned 
Terry,  happily,  and  telephoned  again  in 
a few  moments  to  say  that  if  the  fellow 
were  a beastly  crock  in  specs  who  ex- 
pected him,  Terry,  to  read  anything  in 
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books,  Dickie  would  have  to  look  up 
some  one  else. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  Terry  descended 
from  a cab  before  an  old  brownstone 
facade  on  the  sunny  side  of  Stuyvesant 
Square.  For  a moment  he  stood  lei- 
surely in  the  sunlight  looking  from  the 
envelope  in  his  hand  to  the  opened  win- 
dows and  flapping  white  curtains  above. 
His  light  tweeds,  closely  fitted,  empha- 
sized his  slenderness  and  height.  He 
wore  his  straw  hat  under  his  arm  and 
swung  a narrow  stick  blithely.  Then  he 
entered  the  black  hallway  of  the  house 
and  took  the  narrow  steps  two  at  a time. 

At  each  landing  he  looked  for  some  in- 
dication as  to  who  might  be  living  be- 
hind the  somewhat  dilapidated  doors. 
There  was  none.  He  reached  the  top 
floor  without  having  found  any  clue  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  person  he  was 
looking  for. 

“Here’s  a rummy  go — no  names  any- 
where,” he  thought.  “^Americans  are 
beastly  odd!  I might  just  have  a crack 
at  this  one.” 

He  rapped  smartly  with  his  stick  and 
the  door  was  opened  at  once.  A young 
woman  regarded  him  inquiringly. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  began  Terry. 
“Does  Mr.  John  William  Larrimer  live 
here?” 

The  young  woman’s  eyes  wrinkled  at 
each  end  and  she  replied,  “He  does.” 

“Er — is  he  a Socialist?” 

There  was  a slight  gasp  and  then  a 
cascade  of  laughter.  Terry,  who  was 
above  all  things  not  self-conscious, 
waited  calmly  for  this  inexplicable  mer- 
riment to  die  away.  Suddenly  she 
turned  her  head  and  called,  chokingly: 

“Jack,  come  here.” 

Terry,  leaning  on  his  stick,  his  hat 
imder  one  arm,  and  the  •embroidered 
corner  of  a pocket  handkerchief  sticking 
out  of  his  cuff,  waited  serenely.  In  a 
moment  a slender,  muscular  young  man 
with  a combined  air  of  lazy  strength  and 
pleasant  indifference,  app>eared  in  the 
doorway. 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  Terry, 
promptly.  “May  I come  in?” 
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The  young  man  smiled.  “What  do 
you  want?” 

“Well,  I really  couldn’t  say,  not  ex- 
actly,” Terry  replied.  “That  is,  you 
could  say  better  than  I.”  He  shifted  his 
weight  and  his  cane  to  the  other  side  and 
smiled  engagingly  on  Larrimer.  “It’s 
about  Socialism.” 

The  other  laughed.  “ What  the  hell — 
come  in,  come  in.” 

The  passageway  inside  the  door  was 
■narrower  than  any  passageway  Terry 
had  ever  seen  and  its  walls  were  covered 
with  small  black-and-white  studies  of  a 
certain  boldness  of  content  that  capti- 
vated Terry.  But  his  host  herded  him 
on  into  a low-ceilinged  front  room  and 
invited  him  to  have  a seat. 

“Thanks  awfully,”  observed  Terry, 
looking  from  chair  to  chair  in  search  of 
one  he  could  sit  on.  A pile  of  drawings 
occupied  one,  a black-eyed  rag  doll 
another,  a box-lid  full  of  pieces  of  char- 
coal and  colored  chalk,  a third. 

“Don’t  bother,  old  chap,”  he  urged, 
as  Larrimer  emptied  the  contents  of  two 
of  the  chairs  onto  the  floor;  “I’ll  just 
sit  anywhere.” 

They  sat  down,  strangely  at  ease 
with  each  other.  Terry  either  liked  peo- 
ple immediately  or  disliked  them  imme- 
diately, and  without  any  particular  rea- 
son— or  at  least  any  reason  he  could 
have  defined.  He  liked  Larrimer.  Lar- 
rimer was  a quiet,  comfortable  person 
and  he  looked  like  an  athlete.  The 
young  Englishman  was  so  at  home  in  his 
company  that  he  forgot  temporarily  the 
exotic  subject  which  had  brought  him 
there.  Interests  more  native  to  him  re- 
asserted themselves.  He  began  talking 
• about  dogs,  and  he  warned  Larrimer 
when  he  bought  a police  dog  to  see  to  it 
he  got  one  of  Swenson’s. 

“He’s  the  best  breeder  going,  Larri- 
mer, and  I assure  you  he’s  got  a black 
bitch  now,  that — ” 

The  smoke  of  Larrimer’s  pipe  filled 
the  room,  circling  about  his  head  and 
drifting  in  cloudlike  wisps  before  the 
half-dozen  small  canvases  hung  about 
the  bare  walls.  They  said  something 


vital  and  pleasant  as  Larrimer  did,  and 
nobody  knew  just  what  it  was.  Terry 
didn’t  know,  and,  although  he  glanced 
at  the  pictures  from  time  to  time  with  a 
sort  of  careless  satisfaction,  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  say,  “Is  this  some  of 
your  work  and  what  does  it  represent?” 
For  which  reason  he  entered  deep  into 
the  heart  of  John  Larrimer. 

They  talked  about  raising  pigs;  propa- 
gating lobsters — a thing  Larrimer  had 
tried  (quite  unsuccessfully)  and  which 
captivated  Terry;  about  sailing  and 
prize-fighting;  and  then  Terry  said  he 
had  to  go,  that  he  was  keeping  Larrimer. 
Larrimer  said  he  never  did  anything, 
anyway,  and  promised  to  go  to  dinner 
that  night  with  Terry.  Five  minutes 
after  he  left  Terry  rushed  back  with 
Dickie  Bateman’s  note. 

“I  say,  Larrimer,  here’s  thb  con- 
founded letter  Bateman  got  me  to  de- 
liver. Oh,  to  be  sure,  I believe  it’s  about 
me.  You’re  to  teach  me  Socialism,  you 
know — that  is,  it  would  be  uncommonly 
decent  of  you  if  you  would.  I’ll  be 
aroimd  at  seven.” 

Dear  John, — ^Take  this  dam  fool  and  keep 
him  away  from  the  telephone  for  a week. 
He  thinks  he  wants  to  learn  about  Socialism. 
He  learned  all  he’ll  ever  know  when  he  was 
about  sixteen,  but  he’s  as  obstinate  as  a book 
agent.  In  spite  of  everything,  though,  he’s 
the  real  thing.  I’d  lose  a leg  for  him  cheer- 
fully and  you’ll  feel  that  way  when  you  know 
him. 

Name’s  Terence  Selwyn,  Duke  of  Wor- 
retsdown,  but  he  leaves  off  the  last  bit  when- 
ever he  can.  Finds  it  a bit  cumbersome  in 
these  U.  S.  A.  Yours, 

R.  B. 

Propaganda  is  sweet  to  the  true  be- 
liever, and  Larrimer  could  not  resist  a 
disciple,  however  unpromising.  He  ad- 
mitted with  a grin  that  Terry  was  un- 
promising. But  he  liked  Terry,  and  it 
was  soothing  to  spring  on  him  facers 
which  he  had  omitted  to  spring  in  some 
argument  the  night  before.  He  also 
suggested  certain  books  to  Terry,  an 
idea  which  was  repudiated,  violently  and 
conclusively,  by  the  latter. 
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Sylvia  was  bored,  She  was  not  aociis- 
tomed  to  being  taken  at  her  word.  She 
had  been  — she  sought  for  a word — 
snippy  to  Terry.  And  now  Terry  was 
being  snippy  to  her,  or,  rather,  he  wasn’t 
being  anything.  He  simply  ceased  to 
be  at  all  so  far, as  she  was  concerned. 
This  was  not  en  r^le.  He  should  have 
clamored  for  restoration  to  her  favor, 
been  grieved,  importunate,  and  faithful. 
It  was  only  what  was  due  her  from  any 
man. 

There  were  other  disillusions.  A week 
after  his  visit  to  Highcrest  Digby  Porter- 
field returned.  He  came  back  as  one 
inspired.  There  was  new  radiance  in  his 
dedicated  eyes.  He  trembled  upon  the 
verge  of  ecstasy.  And  in  the  rose-gar- 
den, when  the  sun  had  set  and  one  white 
star  hung  in  the  pearly  sky,  he  produced 
a kodak  picture. 

“She  has  accepted  me,’’  he  said,  trem- 
blingly, “and  I hastened  to  you — ^with 
your  gift  of  sympathy — ’’ 

Sylvia  saw  the  picture  of  a thin  girl  in 
bloomers.  She  had  short  hair  and  was 
chopping  wood. 

“At  their  camp,”  Porterfield  ex- 
plained, with  deep  emotion,  “where 
she’s  working  up  her  thesis  on  ‘Grecian 
Ideals  of  Democracy  in  the  Age  of 
Pericles.’  ” 

At  this  moment  Sylvia’s  mental  atti- 
tude underwent  an  abrupt  and  curious 
change.  An  intense  dislike  for  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  social  reform  rushed 
upon  her,  a complete  indifference  to  the 
future  of  the  proletariat.  And  as  the 
days  passed  she  became  aware  of  reviv- 
ing interest  in  foreign  courts  and  aristoc- 
racies. Life  in  gray  battlemented  castles 
presented  a renewed  allure.  She  won- 
dered what  had  become  of  Terrj'. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Vlasak’s  meeting 
on  Fourth  Av'enue  it  was  conveyed  to 
Dickie  Batemen  casually  that  if  he  ran 
acro.ss  Terry  he  might  bring  him  out  to 
Highcrest  for  the  week-end.  Dickie  had 
not  seen  Terry  for  some  time.  He  tried 
to  get  hold  of  him  for  dinner,  but  could 
not  reach  him  by  telephone.  Batemen 
dined  alone,  and  after  dinner  turned  hb 


car  southward  and  ran  down  to  Stuyve- 
sant  Square.  Here  he  learned  that  Lar- 
rimer  and  his  pupil  had  taken  dinner 
somewhere  together  and  were  going 
afterward  to  the  Foxmth  Avenue  meeting. 

For  a moment  he  stood  on  the  side- 
walk, debating.  It  was  an  enticing  sum- 
mer night,  heavy  down  here  with  dust 
and  hot  city  smells,  but  to  be  found 
vast  and  dewy,  a few  miles  cut  of  the 
city.  Particularly  did  the  prospect  of  a 
Fourth  Avenue  meeting  not  appeal  to 
him.  Still  he  wanted  to  see  Terry.  The 
meeting  would  not  be  long  and  perhaps 
he  could  get  him  and  Larrimer  away 
early  for  a spin  up  the  river. 

He  decided  for  Fourth  Avenue,  but 
when  he  arrived  there  almost  regretted 
having  done  so.  The  room  was  packed, 
the  heat  stifling,  and  the  air  thick  with 
tobacco  smoke.  There  were  no  seats. 
Dickie  stood  up  near  the  door  leaning 
against  the  wall.  To  his  intense  amuse- 
ment, Larrimer  and  Terry  were  sitting 
on  the  platform.  Larrimer,  too,  it 
seemed,  was  amused.  He  wore  his  lazy 
half-smile  and  smoked  a pij>e.  Terry,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  obviously  sulked. 
Bateman  wondered  what  was  up.  He 
knew  it  was  not  embarrassment.  Terry 
was  too  utterly  unconscious  for  embar- 
rassment and  sitting  on  the  platform 
would  in  no  way  disturb  him. 

Some  one  was  making  a speech — a 
small,  ill-appearing  man  who  spoke  with 
a strong,  nameless  accent.  But  he  was 
fluent,  intelligible,  and  made  his  ele- 
mental arguments  clear. 

“And  why  have  they  got  what  they 
got?  What  right  have  they  got  to  got 
it?  Where  did  they  get  it?  They  got  it 
from  us.  From  me  and  you  and  our 
brothers  everywhere.  We  made  it  for 
them  with  our  work.  All  the  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world  w'e  have  been 
making  it  Christmas  presents  to  the 
rich!”  (Applause.)  “How  will  we  get 
it  back  off  them — by  smiles?”  He  him- 
self smiled  derisively,  exhibiting  a re- 
grettably assortment  of  teeth.  More 
applause.  “No!  By  working  harder? 
Who  gets  the  profit  when  we  work  it 
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’n*  any  better  ’n  a German  empire. 
Down  with  ’em  all!  Empires  gotta  go. 
Nations  gotta  go  ai^  make  room  for  the 
brotherhood  of  comrades  the  world 
over — ” 

When  the  applause  had  died  away  he 
added,  shading  his  voice  to  a tone  of 
intimate  comradeship:  “We  got  with  us 
to-night  a new  friend.  In  the  old  coun- 
try he  is  called  dook.  Here  he  is  just 
comrade.  Comrade,  will  you  express  a 
few  words  to  these  here  friends?’’ 

Terry  glowered  at  the  orator.  “What 
does  he  want  me  to  talk  about?”  he 
inquired  in  a loud  tone. 

Vlasak,  smiling,  replied,  “TeU  the 
boys  about  your  views  on  class  privilege, 
labor,  and  so  forth,  and  your  conception 
of  Socialism.” 

Terry  rose  with  the  childlike  unaware- 
ness of  self  that  characterized  him.  He 
loomed  high,  his  nonchalant,  tall  figure 
with  its  well-set  blond  head  dominating 
the  assembly.  Larrimer  caught  sight  of 
Dickie  and  winked.  He  found  the  situa- 
tion- piquant.  Pulling  an  envelope  and 
pencil  from  his  pocket,  he  sketched  the 
long  lines  of  Terry’s  back  and  the  rows 
of  swarthy  faces  looking  up  at  him.  But 
Dickie  felt  vaguely  uneasy. 

“Confound  Larrimer!”  he  thought. 
“This  is  a damn  tough  crowd.” 

‘ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,”  Terry  began, 
peevishly,  “why  I should  have  been 
asked  to  address  any  remarks  to  any- 
body.” His  smooth,  low  voice  filled 
the  room  and  his  enunciation  was  oddly 
clear-cut  after  the  guttural  utterance 
which  had  preceded.  The  attention  of 
the  audience  was  sharpened  by  this  un- 
expected opening.  “Particularly,”  he 
went  on,  “to  make  any  remarks  about 
Socialism.  I don’t  know  anything  about 
Socialism.  My  friend  Larrimer  knows 
all  about  it  and  it  must  be  jolly  well  all 
right  if  he  thinks  so,  but  I’m  sure  I’ve 
never  been  able  to  find  out  what  it  was — 
er — ^jolly  well  all  about.” 

A ripple  of  surprise,  breaking  into 
laughter  here  and  there,  swept  the  audi- 
ence. Larrimer  threw  back  his  head 
and  chuckled  deeply. 


“However,”  the  speaker  went  on,  “if 
the — ^person — ^who  has  just  been  talking 
wants  to  know  what  I thought  of  his 
remarks,  I shall  be  jolly  glad  to  say — 
it  was  damned,  mischievous  rot!  And 
I’d  like  to  know  how  you  Ameri- 
cans out  there  can  sit  and  hear  your 
own  nation  and  your  ally.  Great 
Britain,  insulted  by  this  bounder.”  He 
pointed  to  the  late  speaker,  who  leaped 
to  his  feet,  staring  at  Terry  as  at  one 
demented.  Everyone  in  the  hall  was  on 
his  feet,  still  too  amazed  to  take,  for  a 
moment,  any  action.  Terry,  becoming 
more  and  more  enthusiastic,  rushed  on 
happily: 

“ If  he  wants  to  drag  down  any  nation, 
why  doesn’t  he  drag  down  his  own, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  leave  the 
country  he  has  inflicted  himself  on  jolly 
well  alone?” 

An  angry  murmur  burst  out  in  the 
audience  which  was  crowding  toward  the 
platform.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  a 
laugh  had  been  heard,  but  for  the  most 
part  fists  were  shaken  and  voices  cried, 
“Throw  him  out!”  “Shut  him  up!” 

Larrimer  said,  “I  guess  we  better  beat 
it,  Selwyn,”  but  Terry  brushed  him 
aside. 

“What  does  he  mean  by  saying  it  was 
only  the  lower  classes  fought  this 
war?” 

“Lower  classes!”  shrieked  the  audi- 
ence, and  Terry,  raising  his  voice  above 
the  din,  went  on: 

“That’s  just  dirty,  unsporting  twad- 
dle, like  everything  else  he  said.” 

Something  was  thrown  and  Terry 
dodged  it,  the  glad  light  of  battle  spring- 
ing to  his  eye.  “A  chap  like  that  vxndd 
bomb  a castle  and  kill  a lot  of  old 
women.”  Several  other  missiles  show- 
ered about  him,  and  Terry,  catching  one, 
hurled  it  back.  “Nobody  but  a dirty 
coward  messes  about  with  bombs!”  he 
yelled. 

Then  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
Terry  seized  the  kitchen  chair  he  had 
been  sitting  on,  yelling,  “Bombs!  Cow- 
ards! Bombs!  Cowards!”  Larrimer, 
with  the  joy  of  fight  upon  him,  grabbed 
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TWO  CHRISTMAS  MORNINGS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 


BY  CAPTAIN  WILFRID  EWART 

Second  BattaKon,  Scots  Guards 


Of  the  second  of  the  two  episodes  graphically  set  forth  in  this  article,  Captain  Ewart 
was  himself  an  eye-witness;  the  account  of  the  first  is  taken  from  letters  addressed 
to  the  author  by  the  late  Captain  Sir  Edward  Hvlse,  Bart.,  of  the  Scots  Guards 


IT  is  related  in  Sir  William  Napier’s 
Peninsular  War,  and  has  been 
handed  down  through  successive  gen- 
erations, how  during  the  bitterest  i>eri- 
ods  of  that  campaign  French  and  British 
soldiers  met  and  filled  their  water  bot- 
tles at  either  side  of  a stream,  shouting 
friendly  remarks  across  from  bank  to 
bank,  while  neither  side  fired  a shot. 
Somewhere  or  another  similar  incidents 
are  reported  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
The  history  of  war,  indeed,  is  full  of 
queer  reactions,  complexities,  anomalies, 
reversions  to  type,  abstractions. 

Civilization  masks  us  with  a screen, 
from  ourselves  and  from  one  another, 
with  thin  depth  of  unreality.  We  habit- 
ually live — do  we  not? — in  a world  self- 
created,  half  established,  of  false  values 
arbitrarily  upheld,  largely  inspired  by 
misconception,  misapprehension,  wrong 
perspective,  and  defective  proportion, 
misapplication.  Oiu*  pre-war  world  has 
become — ^has  it  not? — a grand  illusion. 
But  war  b reality.  War  takes  the  meas- 
ure of  every  self-imp>osed,  self-consti- 
tuted system  of  society  and  brings  to  the 
light,  as  nothing  else  does,  the  true  qual- 
ity of  human  “progress,”  the  absolute 
stage  of  our  human  faring. 

War,  too,  is  revelation.  All  the  elabo- 
rate reredos  of  human  imaginings  and 
self-delusions  and  self-conceits  knocked 
flat;  aU  the  pretenses  and  garnishings 
and  superficial  trappings  and  make- 
beliefs  of  our  mortal  nature  laid  bare;  all 
our  individual  imperfection  and  fatuity 
and  insignificance  and  contemporary 


grossness  laid  bare,  too  — what  theu 
left?  Only  reality,  simplicity,  the  cold 
truth  about  each  one  of  us  for  good 
and  for  evil,  for  better  as  well  as  for 
worse.  This  stands  naked.  This  we 
cannot  half  see  now  or  pretend  not  to 
hear,  even  though  we  become  aware  in 
the  process  of  the  mocking  laughter  of 
some  devil  or  some  god.  . . . 

The  following  is  a true  tale.  This  is 
not  a thing  heard  of  and  lightly  repeated 
and  half  believed,  but  witnessed  in  these 
late  years  by  living  eyes,  and,  in  the 
second  case,  by  my  own.  , . . 

December  18-19,  1914,  was  a night  of 
tragedy  in  the  British  army.^  Forgotten 
now — buried  in  the  sancta  of  regimental 
records,  it  was  only  a demonstration 
— of  what,  of  whom,  of  how  much  or  of 
how  little — that  need  be  no  inquiry  here. 
And  it  was  only  on  the  front  of  two 
divisions  that  the  troops  advanced  at 
nightfall,  artillery  firing  a quarter-of-an- 
hour’s  bombardment,  all  the  earth  shak- 
ing, and  a sprinkle  of  musketry  shatter- 
ing the  dark.  For  the  most  part,  the 
Germans  sat  quietly  waiting  while  the 
shells  whined  overhead  to  their  support 
lines;  only  when  figures  loomed  up  in 

K . . I issued  orders  to  Corps  Commanders  en- 
joining them  to  demonstrate  on  their  immediate 
front,  to  keep  the  enemy  occupied,  and  seize  any 
opportunity  w’hich  might  ofTer  to  capture  hostile 
trenches.  ...  On  the  19th  [December j the  Eighth 
Division  captured  some  trenches  at  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle  and  the  Seventh  Division  at  Rou^s  Bancs, 
but  of  the  latter,  the  St'cond  Battalion  Scots 
Guards,  in  the  Twentieth  Brigade  were  driven  back 
by  a Qounter-attack;  as  also  were  the  Devons,— 
Vide  p.  SS4,  “ 1914,”  by  Lord  French. 
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their  wire  did  they  open  fire.  The  at- 
tack wavered,  but  the  survivors  came  with 
a rush  to  the  lip  of  the  trench  where  for 
several  moments  a silent,  tremendous 
struggle  took  place  between  bayonet, 
rifle  butt,  revolver,  and  physical  strength. 
Some  lay  where  they  fell  under  the  enemy 
parapet,  some  dragged  themselves  back 
and  died  in  the  open,  some  were  made 
prisoners.  Here  and  there  a party  of  ten 
or  a dozen  British  fought  their  way  into 
the  German  trench  and  hung  on  till  day- 
light; then,  upon  order  given,  withdrew. 

It  was  left  to  daylight  to  reveal — as 
daylight  faithfully  reveals. — the  truth  of 
tragedy,  and  the  price  to  pay. 

Less  than  a week  later  the  first  Christ- 
mas morning  of  the  war  dawned. 

After  weeks  of  rain  and  mud,  we  are 
told,  it  broke  keen  and  clear  with  white 
frost  powdering  everything.  The  flat 
Flanders  landscape  was  strangely  silent 
and  still.  No  guns  fired  and  few  rifles. 
Birds,  usually  so  rare  in  winter  trenches, 
app>eared  in  numbers,  as  many  as  fifty 
sparrows  being  fed  around  a dugout. 

At  8.30  A.M.  a British  officer,  looking 
over  his  parap)et,  saw  four  unarmed 
Germans  leave  their  trenches,  which  at 
this  ix)int  were  some  350  to  400  paces 
distant.  This  officer  and  one  from  an- 
other company  immediately  went  out 
and  met  the  enemy  outside  our  barbed 
wire.  The  latter  consisted  of  three  pri- 
vate soldiers  and  a stretcher  bearer. 
They  stated  that  they  thought  it  only 
right  to  come  over  and  wish  us  a happy 
Christmas,  trusting  us  implicitly  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  spokesman  of  the  party, 
who  spoke  excellent  English,  asked  that 
a post  card — which  he  wrote  forthwith — 
might  be  sent  to  a young  woman  whom, 
together  with  a motor  bicycle,  he  had 
left  in  Suffolk.  This  request  was  carried 
out  by  one  of  the  British  officers. 

These  four  Germans  were  Jaegers  and 
Saxons  of  the  158th  Infantry  Regiment 
— the  troops  which  bad  successfully  de- 
fended their  trenches  on  the  night  of 
December  18th-19th.  They  protested 
that  they  had  come  over  out  of  good  will; 


that  they  had  no  feeling  of  enmity  tow- 
ard the  English;  that  everything  lay 
with  their  authorities  and,  being  soldiers, 
they  had  to  obey.  There  had  come  into 
their  possession  a copy  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  December  10th  of  that  year 
which,  they  averred,  had  caused  no  end 
of  amusement.  “ You  English  are  being 
hoodwinked!”  France  was  “do#,” 
they  said,  Russia  had  received  a series  of 
very  heavy  blows  and  would  shortly  give 
in.  England  alone  carried  on  the  war! 
There  was  more  conversation  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  middle  of  No  Man’s 
Land.  The  Germans  protested  that  the 
English  press  was  to  blame  for  working 
up  feeling  against  them  by  publishing 
atrocity  reports.  There  was  a discus- 
sion about  soft-nosed  bullets  (which  the 
Germans  claimed  to  have  seen  in  posses- 
sion of  English  prisoners),  dum-dum 
bullets,  and  the  high  velocity,  sharp- 
nosed bullet.  Finally  the  truce  was  for- 
mally ratified,  a ditch  being  appointed 
as  a halfway  meeting  place.  Tlie  inter- 
view terminated  with  an  exchange  of 
English  cigarettes  and  German  cigars. 

A short  while  latei  there  floated  down 
between  the  two  lines  of  trenches  the 
strains  of  the  well-known  marching  song, 
“Tipperary,”  followed  by  those,  taken 
up  all  along  the  German  line,  of 
“ Deutschland,  Deutschland  fiber  Al- 
les.”  Out  in  the  middle  of  No  Man’s  Land 
stood  six  or  seven  large  groups  of  min- 
gled German  and  English.  And,  al- 
though it  must  be  said  that  the  frater- 
nization was  of  the  most  genuine  char- 
acter, considerable  suspicion  prevailed 
on  the  part  of  the  English  and  no  pre- 
cautions against  po.ssible  treachery  had 
been  neglected.  Not  so  soon  could  the 
les.sons  of  Zonnebeke,  or  Kruseik  be  for- 
gotten! Every  sort  of  souvenir  was  ex- 
changed and  many  strange  presents 
given.  Addresses  were  taken  down  and 
the  photographs  of  families  handed 
round  among  those  who  six  nights  be- 
fore had  been  locked  in  a life-and-death 
struggle.  One  German,  on  being  offered 
a Virginia  cigarette,  smilingly  said: 
“No,  thanks.  I smoke  only  Turkish?” 
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Next  a Saxon  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer, wearing  the  Iron  Cross  and  the 
badge  of  an  expert  sniper,  started  his 
men  on  a marching  song,  the  British 
meanwhde  chanting  national  airs  and 
Christmas  carols  such  as  “Good  King 
Wenceslaus.”  Finally  the  keen  air  and 
this  remote  spot  in  Artois  were  awakened 
to  the  loud  singing  of  “ Auld  Lang  Syne,” 
in  which  all — ^English,  Prussians,  Scots, 
Saxons,  Irish,  and  Wtirtembergers  alike 
— ^joined.  For  the  groups  of  Jaegers  and 
Saxons  of  the  158tb  Regiment  had  been 
swcJlen  by  men  of  the  37th  and  15th 
Infantry  Regiments. 

After  the  singing  of  “Auld  Lang 
Syne,”  it  is  related  that  a hare,  not  sur- 
prisingly startled  by  so  imwonted  a 
sound,  rose  from  between  the  trenches 
and  ran  across  the  frozen  plow,  through 
the  soaking  cabbage  patches,  over  the 
ditches,  and  over  two  lines  of  disused 
trenches.  British  and  Germsms  gave 
chase  imtil  all  of  a heap  they  killed  it  in 
the  o|>en. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  British  battalion 
appeared  and,  wishing  everyone  present 
a “Merry  Christmas,”  produced  from 
his  pocket  a bottle  of  rum,  whereat  a 
shout  of  joy  went  up,  exceeding  all  that 
had  gone  before.  A Grerman  soldier  un- 
corked it  and  proceeded  ceremoniously 
to  drink  his  opponents’  health  in  behalf 
of  his  Kameraden.  All  then  retired  to 
their  respective  trench  lines  for  the 
Christmas  dinner. 

During  the  afternoon  similar  scenes 
were  enacted.  There  was  another  cours- 
ing meeting.  Of  four  more  hares  pur- 
sued one  was  killed;  this  by  right  went 
to  the  Germans.  There  was  much  con- 
versation. A German  said  that  he  hoped 
to  get  back  to  London  soon;  a British 
soldier  remarked,  “ So  do  I !”  A number 
of  English  newspapers  were  banded  to 
the  Germans  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
agreed  that  the  war  would  be  over 
within  three  weeks.  Blind,  incompre- 
hensible delusion!  Judging  by  the  cen- 
sored letters  of  that  and  a later  time,  it 
was  one  entirely  shared  by  the  British 
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private  soldier.  The  enemy  expressed 
admiration  for  the  charge  of  the  English 
on  the  night  of  the  18th-19th  and  an- 
nounced that  they  also  had  suffered 
many  casualties.  They  further  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  not  renewing 
hostilities  unless  our  side  did;  there 
would  be  no  more  shooting  imtil  they 
were  relieved. 

Nor  had  the  hours  of  this  day  been, 
nor  were  those  of  the  succeeding  days, 
wasted.  A great  deal  of  work  had  been 
done — ^work  which  could  not  be  done  in 
ordinary  times  without  mortal  danger 
from  snipers.  Masses  of  timber,  wire, 
and  trench  material  were  carried  up  in 
full  view;  parties  were  hard  at  work  at 
drainage  and  on  the  parapets  and  on  the 
roofs  of  dugouts.  At  night  wiring  went 
forward  at  speed  and  without  risk.  And 
there  were  not  lacking  among  the  British 
officers  eyes  to  espy  something  of  the 
condition  and  wiring  of  the  German 
defenses. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a brief  episode 
of  another  character  was  being  enacted 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  left 
of  the  festivities.  Here  the  trenches  ap- 
proached each  other  as  close  as  90  or 
100  yards,  and  naturally  greater  care  had 
to  be  exercised.  It  was  over  this  ground 
that  the  night  attack  of  December  18th- 
19th  had  been  hurled  back,  and  the 
British  dead  still  lay  clustered  about  the 
German  wire  and  close  up  under  the 
parapets.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
a British  officer  met  a German  officer  of 
an  unusually  agreeable  type  at  a half- 
way p)oint  and  discussed  the  question  of 
burid.  The  matter  was  quickly  ar- 
ranged, and,  one  by  one,  the  Germans 
carried  twenty-nine  bodies  to  the  half- 
way line  where  they  were  laid  side  by 
side  in  a single  large  grave,  Germans  and 
British  meanwhile  standing  in  a semi- 
circle around.  All  personal  effects  and 
pay  books  were  removed,  only  the  rifles 
on  their  side  of  the  halfway  line  being 
retained  by  the  enemy.  Pointing  to  the 
fallen,  the  German  officer  remarked,  re- 
peatedly, “ Lesbraves,  c'estbimdommager* 
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That  night  a present  of  a scarf  was 
sent  by  the  British  officer  commanding 
to  the  German  officer  in  recognition  of 
his  consideration.  Very  soon  after  a 
German  orderly  appeared  at  the  half^ 
way  line,  bringing  in  return  a pair  of 
warm,  woolen  gloves. 

In  the  course  of  that  same  night 
hea\"y  wiring  was  carried  out  along  the 
British  line.  In  dim  moonlight  the  Ger- 
mans sat  upon  their  parap)et  and 
watched.  From  the  British  side  word 
had  already  been  sent  that  the  truce  was 
considered  at  an  end.  Nevertheless, 
when  morning  came  the  enemy  was  seen 
strolling  unarmed  and  unconcerned  as 
before  outside  his  trench.  The  same 
four  Germans  as  on  the  day  previous 
came  out  to  the  halfway  line  and  be- 
spoke their  desire  for  a truce.  But  our 
men  were  forbidden  to  leave  their 
trenches,  only  a small  patrol  being  al- 
lowed to  enter  No  Man’s  Land.  A pres- 
ent of  plum  pudding,  sent  across  to  the 
German  trenches,  however,  was  received 
with  profuse  thanks.  Much  heavy  out- 
side work  was  done  on  the  British 
trenches.  At  four-thirty,  as  before,  the 
truce  formally  ended. 

In  the  nigbt  that  followed  alarm  came. 
A German  deserter,  crawling  over  to  the 
trenches  of  the  division  on  the  right,  vol- 
unteered information  that  the  whole 
German  line  would  attack  shortly  after 
midnight.  All  stood  to  arms.  Rein- 
forcements came  up  hurriedly.  The 
English  artillery  opened  in  anticipation. 
. . . Nothing  more  happened. 

But  the  next  morning  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter were  heard  in  No  Man’s  Land.  It 
was  the  usual  German  truce  party  and 
English  patrol  comparing  notes  over  the 
previous  night’s  experiences.  The  Ger- 
mans protested  they  knew  nothing  of  an 
impending  attack  from  their  side.  On 
the  British  artillery  opening  they,  too, 
had  stood  to  arms,  expecting  attack. 
There  had  been  casualties  in  their  back 
areas.  The  base  English!  The  dirty 
Boches!  . . . But  now  they  laughed  to- 
gether. And  again  the  truce  lasted  all 
through  that  27th  of  December.  And 


only  when  one  unit  relieved  another  on 
either  side  did  those  two  strange  com- 
panies— none  ever  stranger,  surely,  in 
the  history  of  war — go  their  respective 
ways. 

One  year  passed. 

The  scene  shifted  a few  hundred  yards 
to  the  south.  Only  a few  hundred 
yards,  but  p>erhaps  the  battlefield  had 
become  a little  grimmer,  a little  more 
gashed  with  shell  boles,  a little  more  torn 
and  rent  with  trenches  dug  and  trenches 
outward  blown;  a little  more  sprinkled 
and  sown  with  the  terrors  and  dreads 
and  ineffectual,  perishing  protests  which 
are  the  seed  crop  and  harvest  of  battle- 
fields; a little  more  haunted  and  pos- 
sessed by  ghosts  of  the  slain  of  Festubert, 
of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  late  September. 

Christmas  bad  come  again  to  this 
world  which  had  changed  not  in  kind, 
but  only  in  degree,  and  to  a world  be- 
yond which  wept  and  prayed  and  waited 
and  trembled  and  began  to  despair. 

But  there  was  no  outward  terror  in 
these  earliest  waking  horns  of  Christmas 
morning,  1915.  On  the  contrary.  Na- 
ture had  mercifully  and  kindly,  with  her 
compassionate  cloak  of  night,  covered  up 
the  wounds  and  scars.  There  was  only, 
in  the  words  of  Rupert  Brooke: 

“Unbroken  glory,  a gathered  radiance, 

A width,  a shining  peace,  under  the  night.’* 

And  this  battlefield  lay  under  the  glance 
of  stars,  so  clear,  so  calm,  so  keen,  and 
so  kindly  winking  as  to  belie  the  very 
credibility  of  war,  the  very  existence  of 
fear  or  pain. 

It  was  only  possible  to  believe,  as  chil- 
dren do,  that  God  looked  on  from  behind 
such  stars.  . . . 

Down  in  the  trenches  frost  grimly 
held.  Almost  five  years  have  passed 
since  that  Christmas  Eve — five  years 
of  incomparable  struggle  and  crowd- 
ing event — but,  in  the  WTiting,  atmos- 
phere surges  back  as  it  were  this  night 
just  past.  Frost  binding  all  things, 
frost  coming  down  on  icy  breaths  from 
the  east  and  seizing  the  ground  and  bind- 
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ing  every  coruscation  and  binding  every 
rib  and  knoll  so  that  they  were  brittle 
as  bone  or  ivory.  The  trenches  were 
dean  as  marble  passages  and  hard  as 
pavements.  And  rising  up  from  them, 
that  strange,  crisp  scent  of  frost-bound 
sandbags  and  of  the  upturned  earth  at 
night,  incommunicable,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. There  came  to  the  ear  no  sound 
but  a far-away  shot  at  intervals  and  at 
intervals  the  loud,  sharp  crack  of  a bullet 
against  a brick  wall  in  the  near-by  ruined 
village,  and  now  and  again  the  harsh 
shrieks  of  the  Little  Owl  from  neighbor- 
ing orchards. 

All  slept  save  the  sentries  who  peered 
out  into  vague  spaces  of  moonlight,  see- 
ing nothing,  however,  but  the  grinning 
outline  of  contorted  willows,  frost  gleam- 
ing white  on  parapet  and  parados,  dim 
fields  of  barbed  wire,  the  white,  banked- 
up  frontage  of  the  German  trenches,  and 
beyond  all  a faint  lightening  of  the  east- 
ern sky  that  was  Lille.  An  officer 
and  a noncommissioned  officer  walked 
up  and  down  the  trench  and,  meeting, 
said  as  one  voice,  “Christmas  morning!’* 

And  as  if  to  echo  these  words,  to  join 
in  their  greeting,  to  proclaim  far  and 
wide  to  the  world  in  the  speaking  voice 
of  that  sinister  time  the  age-long  mes- 
sage of  “Peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men,”  the  gunssuddenly  wokeup. 
Far  and  near,  along  the  whole  frontage 
of  the  army  corps,  the  guns  blazed  and 
whined,  boomed,  banged,  and  thim- 
dered,  while  sparks  danced  like  luminous 
fiends  above  the  German  trenches,  and 
wherever  a shell  burst  a quick  glow  rose 
against  palls  of  moonlit  smoke.  And  far 
beyond  a dull  glow  rose  where  farm- 
houses behind  Aubers  began  to  bum. 

It  lasted  for  twenty  minutes.  From 
the  other  side  no  reply  came.  One  or  two 
lone  bursts  from  a machine-gim;  one  or 
two  lone  figures  upstanding  in  brilliant 
moonlight  as  they,  too,  watched  that 
strange  and  memorable  scene.  For  the 
rest,  emptiness,  desolation. 

As  suddenly,  silence  fell  again,  stiller, 
colder,  knife-edged,  and,  if  possible, 
more  profound.  A gentle  stirring  of 


the  icy  wind  and  frost  binding,  bind- 
ing. Stars  a-watching,  moonlight  and 
shadow  vying.  Rats  a-hunting,  death 
and  doom  a-flying.  A sad  world  sleep- 
ing. A war  at  rest.  . . . The  second 
Christmas  dawn  a-breaking. 

Gray,  steel-gray  light  crept  out  of  the 
east,  above  Aubers,  above  Fromelles, 
above  the  yet  sleeping  world  of  the 
trenches. 

One  by  one  the  drab  features  of  the 
landscape  emerged  facts  emerge  out 
of  the  phantasmagoria  of  dreams.  And 
night  in  the  trenches  was  a dream — 
.sometimes  a nightmare. 

Coimtless  days  had  broken  thus — and 
passed — and  passed.  And  by  force  of 
repetition  every  detail  of  the  landscape 
took  shape  . . . first  the  mined  village 
with  its  great  white  husk  of  a church 
tower,  then  the  skeleton  trees  waving 
withered,  palsied,  protesting  arms  at  the 
winter  sky  and  the  double  line  of  skele- 
ton trees  following  the  deserted  road 
that  ran  parallel  to  the  trenches;  and 
the  confused  world  beyond  with  its  drab 
fields,  its  dikes,  and  ditches,  its  shat- 
tered groves  and  orchards,  out  of  which 
the  stark  red  of  brick  walls  peeped 
here  and  there.  And  in  the  foreground, 
the  waste  beyond  the  trenches — the  cess- 
pools, the  mud  and  earth  upchumed,  the 
shell  holes,  the  strands  of  wire,  the  gray, 
crooked  crosses,  the  oozing,  battened 
graves,  the  silvery  shine  of  cast-out 
ration  tins  and  heaps  of  refuse  and  heaps 
of  sandbags — such  the  daylight  showed. 
And  beyond  again,  far  beyond  the  Ger- 
man trenches,  in  the  enemy  country,  the 
husk  of  a church  tower  showing  above 
scarlet  roofs  and  leafless  trees  near  the 
summit  of  the  long,  low  Aubers  ridge — 
and  never  a sign  of  life. 

From  the  trenches  themselves  came 
those  indefinable  insignificant  sounds 
which  so  far  went  to  the  making  of  all 
that  queer  subterranean  life.  There 
were  sounds  of  men  stamping  feet  to  get 
warm  and  sounds  of  men  slapping  them- 
selves, and  sounds,  very  distinct,  of  men 
shouting  to  one  another  through  the 
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keen  air,  and  sounds — of  all  the  most 
familiar — of  the  rifle’s  bolt  being  worked 
and  the  trigger’s  click  at  morning  clean- 
ing. Wherever  sentries  stood  breath 
vaporized  upon  bitter  stillness.  The 
blue  smoke  of  fires  began  lazily  to  rise  in 
thin  wisps  along  the  respective  lines, 
while  to  the  nostrils  came  strongly  the 
reek  of  bacon  frying. 

About  seven-fifty  a man  was  seen 
standing  on  a distant  parapet,  half  a 
mile  or  more  away  to  the  right.  There 
the  trenches  bent  back,  bent  round  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
this  solitary  figure  was  German  or  Eng- 
lish. An  unusual  excitement  had  al- 
ready begun  to  manifest  itself  among  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  talking  and  laugh- 
ing during  “stand-to,”  all  agog — ^for 
what.^ 

Episodes  like  those  of  1914  had  been 
forbidden,  it  is  true.  Sentry  posts  had 
been  doubled  in  anticipation  of  a Ger- 
man trick  or  surprise.  Somewhere  in 
the  trenches  a staff  officer  with  special 
instructions  lurked.  Rumor  said  that 
the  French  objected  to  “incidents,” 
deeming  them  unbecoming  the  spirit  of 
the  life-and-death  struggle. 

But  there  are  things  of  which  govern- 
ments and  policies  and  army  commands, 
and  even  staff  officers,  take  scant  cogni- 
zance, and  of  which  they  have  necessa- 
rily an  imperfect  control.  One  of  these 
is  the  collective  human  impulse — the 
self-generated,  spontaneous  action  of  a 
number  of  human  beings,  that  is  beyond 
authority  and  outside  restraint  because 
accomplished  almost  as  swiftly  as  the 
thought  which  inspires  it. 

So  it  happened  now. 

No  sooner  had  they  observed  the  soli- 
tary figure  standing  on  the  parapet  half 
a mile  away  than,  leaving  the  cooking 
breakfasts,  the  cleaning  of  the  rifles,  the 
shaving  or  washing  in  which  they  were 
severally  occupied,  all  rushed  to  the  fire 
bays.  Looking  over,  at  first  cautiously 
and  then  boldly,  we  beheld  two  Germans 
in  field-gray  overcoats  and  “pill-box” 
caps  standing  calmly  on  their  parapet 


a couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  while 
a third  was  in  the  act  of  clambering  on  to 
it.  Seeing  our  men,  the  Germans  imme- 
diately began  to  wave  and  shout  across 
incomprehensibly.  There  was  then  no 
further  hesitation  on  either  side.  Heads 
popped  above  the  rim  of  the  opposite 
trench  and  before  long  the  white  glacis, 
or  embankment,  lighter  in  tone  than  the 
surroimding  drab  soil — which  had  al- 
ways seemed  a dead  thing — was  alive 
with  field-gray  and  with  men  clad  in 
what  appeared  to  be  whitish  canvas 
overalls. 

What  was  the  feeling  on  beholding 
these?  It  was  one  of  intense  curiosity 
and  surprise.  What  had  been  expected? 
It  is  impossible  to  say.  Giants,  perhaps, 
dragons,  or  devils.  Through  frequent 
peepings  over,  through  long  confronting 
of  that  high,  muddy  glacis  with  its  tum- 
bled rows  of  sandbags  along  the  top, 
through  long  i>eering  into  emptiness  and 
shadows  and  deceptive  moonlight  and 
through  the  sense  of  an  enemy  beyond — 
the  imagination  had  created  a nebulous, 
inhuman  figment  of  the  beings  who  all 
this  while  had  dwelt  over  there.  There 
could  have  been  no  greater  surprise  than 
the  discovery  of  those  who  came  clam- 
bering over  the  long-impenetrable  bar- 
rier, who  stood,  hands  in  pockets,  upon 
it,  and  who  presently  strolled  leisurely 
out  into  No  Man’s  Land,  were  men  of 
ordinary  proportions  and  of  common 
shape. 

But  so  it  was.  And  the  English,  for 
their  part,  now  climbed  out  of  their 
muddy  ditches  or  leaned  over  the  fire 
bays,  shouting  such  remarks  as : “ Hullo, 
Fritz!”  “Good morning, Fritz!”  “Merry 
Christmas!”  “Happy  Christmas!” 
“How’s  your  father?”  “Come  over  and 
call !”  “ Come  and  have  breakfast !”  and 
the  like,  amid  roars  of  laughter.  Far 
away  to  the  right  other  men  were  doing 
the  same,  standing  up  above  the  trenches 
against  the  sky  line — English  on  the  one 
side,  Germans  on  the  other. 

Some  distance  off,  occasional  snipers* 
shots  could  still  be  beard.  The  truce 
thus  far  held  good  on  a comparatively 
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short  frontage,  so  that,  by  reason  of  the 
curious  twisting  and  convolution  of  the 
trenches,  stray  bullets  occasionally  wan- 
dered at  queer  angles  overhead.  In  the 
midst  of  the  merrymaking  a taU  ser- 
geant, well-known  and  popular  with  all, 
tumbled  down  dead  into  the  trenches 
where  he  lay  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  his 
life  blood  trickling  out  upon  the  muddy 
duck  boards,  his  face  covered  with  half 
a sandbag. 

That  was  not  in  itself  remarkable — ^it 
was  probably  an  accident.  But  to  the 
onlooker  it  appeared  strange,  and  on 
this  quiet  Christmas  morning  altogether 
terrible.  It  seemed  like  the  tumbling 
down  of  the  world  itself;  of  the  whole 
illusion  of  civilization,  of  the  whole  hu- 
man creation.  Lying  at  length  there  in 
the  trench,  never  to  move  again,  this 
fine  man  looked  like  a fallen  idol — ^a 
shattered  illusion.  Something  more 
than  he — and  more  than  us  all — ^the  aoul 
of  him — dead  and  killed. 

The  incident  was  hardly  noticed.  All 
around  the  shouting  and  the  exchange 
of  jokes  and  compliments  went  on.  In 
the  orchards  near  the  ruined  village,  the 
little  owl  shrieked  demoniacally,  as  was 
its  wont  at  that  hour  of  the  morning, 
and  its  cries  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  peals  of  ironical  laughter. 

Presently  the  soldiers  of  the  two 
armies  began  to  swarm  out  into  No 
Man’s  Land,  which  consisted  of  coarse, 
ashen  grass  with  a willow-lined  stream 
running  down  the  middle.  The  move- 
ment had  started  on  the  right.  It 
spread  like  contagion. 

The  khaki  and  the  gray-uniformed 
soldiers  met  at  the  willow-lined  stream, 
only  the  sentries,  the  officers,  and  a few 
noncommissioned  officers  remaining  in 
the  trench.  They  formed  into  large 
groups  at  crossing  places  and  their 
shouts  and  laughter  came  freely  back  to 
the  trench.  They  were  glad  to  meet — 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that — to 
shake  hands,  to  clap  one  another  on  the 
back,  and  to  exchange  presents.  They 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  boys  of 


rival  schools  meeting  on  a common  play- 
ground. Repeatedly  they  leaped  the 
stream  and  back  again  for  the  sheer  sport 
of  the  thing,  helping  one  another  over. 
Laughter  was  never  so  loud  as  when  an 
Englishman  fell  in  knee  deep  and  a 
German  dragged  him  out. 

A colloquy  between  the  rival  forces 
took  place  somewhat  as  follows : 

German:  “When’s  the  war  going  to 
end?’’ 

English  : “ After  the  spring  offensive.” 

German:  “Yes — after  the  spring  of- 
fensive.” 

English:  “What  are  your  trenches 
like?” 

German:  “ Puf ! Knee  deep  in  mud 
and  water.  Not  fit  for  pigs.  We’re  fed 
up.  Aren’t  you?” 

English:  “Not  yet.  We  can  go  on 
forever.” 

German:  “You  gave  our  back  areas 
a bad  doing  last  night.  What’s  it  all 
about?” 

Engush:  “Oh!  only  a Christmas 
present.” 

German:  “I  hear  you  got  some  of 
our  billets  and  killed  about  forty.” 

English:  “1  suppose  you’ll  do  the 
same  to  us  to-night.” 

German:  “I  shouldn’t  be  surprised. 
I think  we  met  you  at  Loos.” 

English:  “You  haven’t  forgotten— 
eh?” 

German:  “Ah! — ^wait  till  the  spring 
offensive!” 

Engush:  “Yes — ^wait  till  the  spring 
offensive.” 

Several  of  the  enemy  could  speak 
English,  some  well.  Great  admiration 
was  expressed  by  the  British  for  the 
German  canvas  trench  suits  and  by  the 
Germans  for  the  British  fleece-lined 
leathern  jacket  waistcoats.  But  stran- 
gest of  all  w'as  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
the  Ninety-fifth  Bavarian  Reserve  Infan- 
try Regiment  had  among  them  the  tra- 
dition of  Christmas  morning,  1914,  even 
to  the  name  of  the  British  regiment  and 
battalion  concerned.  They  recognized 
us.  By  means  occult,  but  all-powerful 
in  the  armies,  the  story  of  1914  mu.st 
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have  traveled  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  German  forces. 

The  whole  episode  had  lasted  not 
more  than  an  hour.  The  colloquy  in 
No  Man’s  Land  had  lasted  not  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  But  now 
two  Gierman  officers  in  black  accouter- 
ments and  shining  field  boots  came  out. 
They  emptied  their  cigar  cases  among 
the  British  soldiers  and  expressed  a wish 
to  take  photographs  of  the  groups. 
This,  however,  our  men  refused  to 
allow,  whereupon  one  of  the  Grerman 
officers  intimated  that  their  artillery  was 
about  to  open  fire;  that  we  had  five 
minutes  in  which  to  get  back  to  our 
trenches.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  more  firing  of  rifles 
or  machine  guns  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

And,  siure  enough,  it  happened  that 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  Grerman 
cannon  were  plastering  the  rearward 
roads  with  shrapnel.  And  within  the 
same  quarter  of  an  hour  there  limped 
into  a dugout  one  of  those  who  had  been 
most  active  in  No  Man’s  Land.  He  had 
a shattered  ankle. 

So  ended  Christmas  morning,  1915 — 
the  second,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  last, 
fraternization  during  the  Great  War. 

Trench  life  quickly  settled  down  again 
with  its  sniping  and  its  fitful  shelling. 
In  the  spring  the  armies  stirred,  taking 
their  places  one  by  one  in  preparation 


for  the  greatest  conflict  the  world  hae 
ever  seen. 

Among  those  who  passed — and  per- 
haps the  majority  of  them  have  attained 
that  bourne  where  all  doubtings  are 
solved — among  those  who  passed  from 
the  quiet  winter  trenches  under  the 
Aubers  Ridge  into  the  sun-scorched 
maelstrom  of  the  Somme,  one  or  two 
must  have  debated  within  themselves 
as  to  the  nature  of  war,  the  nature  of  man, 
and  as  to  their  joint  significance  in  life. 
The  issue  is  a confused  one,  the  evi- 
dences complicated  and  contradictory. 

But  the  nature  of  war  may  be  defined 
as  fear  bom  of  peril,  hatred  bom  of  fear, 
cruelty  bom  of  hatred,  torment  bom  of 
all;  its  origin,  the  nationalism  of  p>eoples 
(not  their  patriotism),  the  self-generat- 
ing  imperfections  of  monarchs,  of  states- 
men, and  of  governments,  their  vague 
purposings,  their  misconceivings,  their 
jealousies,  schemings,  ambitions,  and 
their  mistakes;  its  purpose,  revelation, 
a piu-ging,  reduction  of  civilization  to 
reality,  travail,  above  all,  out  of  which 
alone  new  life  can  spring. 

The  elemental  nature  of  man,  sim- 
ple, spontaneous,  and  undefiled,  is  in 
the  words  of  the  Christmas  hymn, 
“Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men,”  and  so  revealed  itsdf  upon  the 
battlefields  of  the  Peninsula  over  a cen- 
tury ago.  And  so  revealed  itself  upon 
two  Christmas  mornings  of  our  own 
time. 
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“QTORIES  of  New  York  life  pre- 
kJ  ferable.” 

Well,  then,  here  is  a story  of  New 
York.  A tale  of  the  night-heart  of 
the  city,  where  the  vein  of  Forty- 
second  touches  the  artery  of  Broadway; 
where,  amid  the  constellations  of  chew- 
ing-gum ads  and  tooth  pastes  and  mem- 
ory methods,  rise  the  incandescent 
facades  of  “dancing  academies’’  with 
their  “sixty  instructresses,’’  their  beat  of 
brass  and  strings,  their  whisper  of  feet, 
their  clink  of  dimes.  . . . Let  a man  not 
work  away  his  strength  and  his  youth. 
Let  him  breathe  a new  melody;  let  him 
draw  out  of  imagination  a novel  step,  a 
more  fantastic  tilt  of  the  pelvis,  a wilder 
gesticulation  of  the  deltoid.  Let  him 
put  out  his  hand  to  the  Touch  of  Gold. . . . 

It  is  a tale  of  this  New  York.  That  it 
didn’t  chance  to  happen  in  New  York 
is  beside  the  pwint.  Where?  It  wouldn’t 
help  you  much  if  I told  you.  Taai. 
That  island.  Take  an  imaginary  ramrod 
into  Times  Square,  push  it  straight  down 
through  the  center  of  the  earth;  where 
it  comes  out  on  the  other  side  will  not 
be  very  many  thousand  miles  wide  of 
that  earth  speck  in  the  South  Seas. 
Some  thousands,  yes;  but  out  here  a few 
thousand  miles  and  a month  or  so  by 
schooner  make  less  difference  than  they 
do  where  the  trains  run  under  the 
groimd.  . . . 

“ Glauber’s  Academy  ’’ — “ Einstein’s 
Bestaurant’’ — “Herald  Square’’ — 

I can’t  tell  you  how  bizarrely  those 
half-fabulous  names  fell  from  Signet’s 
hps  in  the  turquoise  and  gold  of  the 
afternoon.  It  was  like  the  babble  of 
some  monstrous  and  harmless  mythol- 
<igy.  And  all  the  while,  as  he  kicked  his 


bare  heels  on  the  deck  house  and  har- 
assed me  with  his  somnolent  greed  for 
“talk,’’  one  could  see  him  wondering, 
wondering,  in  the  back  of  his  mind.  So 
he  would  have  been  wondering  through 
all  the  hours  of  weeks,  months — it  had 
come  to  the  dignity  of  years,  on  the 
beach,  in  the  bush — ^wondering  more 
than  ever  under  the  red  iron  roof  of  the 
Dutchman:  “What  in  hell  am  I doing 
here?  What  in  hell?’’ 

A guttersnipe,  pure  and  simple. 
That’s  to  say,  impure  and  unpleasantly 
complex.  It  was  extraordinary  how  it 
stuck.  Even  with  nothing  on  but  a pair 
of  cotton  pants,  swimming  out  to  me 
among  the  flashing  bodies  of  the  island- 
ers, men,  women,  girls,  youths,  who 
clung  to  the  anchor  cable  and  showed 
their  white  teeth  for  pilot  biscuit,  con- 
densed milk,  and  gin — especially  gin — 
even  there  you  could  see  Signet,  in 
imagination,  dodging  through  the  traffic 
on  Seventh  Avenue  to  pick  the  Telegraph 
Racing  Chart  out  of  the  rubbish  can  im- 
der  the  Elevated.  . . . 

I hadn’t  an  idea  who  the  fellow  was. 
He  burst  u{X)n  me  unheralded.  I sail 
out  of  west-coast  ports,  but  once  I had 
been  in  New  York.  That  was  enough 
for  him.  He  was  “pals ’’  in  ten  minutes; 
in  fifteen,  from  his  eminence  on  the 
deck  house,  with  a biscuit  in  one  hand 
and  a tumbler  of  much-diluted  Hollands 
in  the  other,  he  gazed  down  at  his  erst- 
while beach  fellow’s  with  almost  the  dis- 
dainful wonder  of  a tourist  from  a white 
ship’s  rail.  . . . 

“ Gi’  me  an  article  you  can  retail  at  a 
nickel — ^any  little  thing  everybody  needs 
— or  gi’  me  a song  with  a catchy  chorus 
— something  you  can  turn  out  on  them 
ten-cent  records.  . . . That  makes  me. 
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Don’t  want  any  Wall  Street  stuflF. 
That’s  for  Rockefeller  and  the  boobs. 
But  just  one  time  le’  me  catch  on  with 
one  little  old  hunch  that  ’ll  go  in  vaude- 
ville or  the  pi’tures — get  Smith  and 
Jones  diggin’  for  the  old  nickel.  . . . 
That  makes  me.  Then  the  line  can  move 
up  one.  That’s  the  thing  about  New 
York.  . . . Say,  man,  len’  me  a ciga- 
rette. . . . But  that’s  the  thing  about 
Broadway.  When  you  make,  you  make 
hig.  I know  a guy  turned  out  a powder- 
puff  looked  like  a lor’nette — a quarter  of 
a dollar.  You  know  how  the  Janes  ’ll 
fall  for  a thing  like  that — ” 

It  was  completely  preposterous,  al- 
most uncomfortable.  It  made  a man 
look  around  him.  On  the  schooner’s 
port  side  spread  the  empty  blue  of  the 
South  Pacific;  the  tenuous  snowdrift  of 
the  reef,  far  out,  and  the  horizon.  On 
the  starboard  hand,  beyond  the  little 
space  of  the  anchorage,  curved  the 
beach,  a pink-white  scimitar  laid  flat. 
Then  the  scattering  of  thatched  and 
stilted  huts,  the  red,  corrugated-iron 
store,  residence  and  godowns  of  the 
Dutch  trader,  the  endless  Indian-file  of 
coco  palms,  the  abrupt  green  wall  of  the 
mountain.  ...  A twelve-year-old  girl, 
naked  as  Eve  and,  I’ve  no  doubt,  thrice 
as  handsome,  stood  watching  us  from 
the  mid-decks  in  a perfection  of  immo- 
bility, an  empty  milk  tin  propped  be- 
tween her  brown  palms  resting  on  her 
breast.  Twenty  fathoms  off  a shark-fin, 
blue  as  lapis  in  the  shadow,  cut  the 
water  soundlessly.  The  hush  of  ten 
thousand  miles  was  disturbed  by  noth- 
ing but  that  grotesque,  microscopic 
babbling: 

“Say  you  play  in  bad  luck.  Well, 
you  can’t  play  in  bad  luck/* rever.  Not  if 
you’re  wise.  One  time  I get  five  good 
wheezes.  Good  ones!  Surefire!  One  of 
’em  was  the  old  one  about  the  mother-’n- 
law  and  the  doctor,  only  it  had  a per- 
fectly novel  turn  to  it.  Did  I make?  I 
did  not.  Why?  Well,  a good  friend  o’ 
mine  lifts  them  five  wheezes,  writes  a 
vaudeville  turn  around  ’em,  and  makes 
big.  Big!  What  does  that  learn  me? 


Learns  me  to  go  bear  on  friendship.  So 
next  time  I get  an  idea — ” 

The  girl  had  put  the  milk  tin  down 
between  her  toes  on  deck  and  turned  her 
head. 

“Digger!”  I called  to  the  mate. 
“ Clear  the  vessel!  Shove  them  all  over- 
board! Here  comes  the  Dutchman!” 

Before  the  advance  of  the  trader’s 
canoe,  painted  Vermillion  like  his  estab- 
lishment and  flying  over  the  water  under 
the  paddle  strokes  of  his  six  men,  Signet 
took  himself  hastily  overboard  with  the 
rest.  There  was  no  question  of  protest 
or  false  pride.  Over  he  went.  Rising 
and  treading  water  under  the  taffrail, 
and  seeing  the  trader  still  some  fathoms 
off,  he  shook  the  wet  from  the  rag  of  a 
beard  with  which  long  want  of  a razor 
had  blurred  his  peaked  chin  and  gath- 
ered up  the  ends  of  the  conversation: 

“No,  Dole,  you  can’t  play  in  bad  luck 
f rever.  One  sure-fire  hunch,  that’s  all. 
That  makes  me.  When  I get  back  to 
Broadway — ” 

A paddle  blade  narrowly  missed  his 
head.  He  dived. 

The  Dutchman  told  me  more  about 
him  that  evening.  I dined  at  the 
trader’s  house.  He  was  a big-bodied, 
tow-haired  man  who  spoke  English  with 
the  accent  of  an  east-coast  Scot,  drank 
like  a Swede,  and  viewed  life  through 
the  eyes  of  a Spaniard — that  is,  he  could 
be  diabolical  without  getting  red  in  the 
face. 

“No,  my  dear  sir,  that  Signet  shall 
not  ‘ get  back  to  Broadway.’  Too  many 
have  I seen.  He  is  too  tired.  Quite  too 
tired.” 

“But  how  in  the  world  did  he  ever 
come  here.  Mynheer?” 

“That  is  simple.  This  Signet  got 
drunk  in  Papeete.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Australia  with  a pugilist.  How  should 
he  be  in  a pugilist’s  company,  this  crab? 
Because  he  plays  a good  game  of 
pinochle — to  keep  the  pugilist’s  mind 
bright.  At  any  event,  the  steamship 
stops  at  Tahiti.  This  Signet  gets  drunk. 
‘Soused!’  And  the  steamship  is  gone 
without  him.  No  more  pinochle  for  the 
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pugilbt,  what?  . . . From  then,  my 
dear  sir,  it  is  what  it  shall  always  be; 
one  island  throws  him  to  another  island. 
Here  he  shall  stay  for  a while — ” 

“Till  you  d^ide  to  ‘throw*  him  to 
another  island,  eh.  Mynheer?” 

“No,  but  I am  alone.  Sometimes  to 
amuse  myself  I will  invite  him  to  dine 
with  me.  I put  on  him  a suit  of  the 
evening  clothes  which  belong  to  my 
nephew*who  is  dead.  But  1 will  not  al- 
low him  the  razor,  since  his  absurd 
beard  is  amusing  to  me.  Afterward, 
however,  I take  away  the  evening  clothes 
and  I will  kick  him  out.  But  he  is  talk- 
ing continuously.” 

“I  believe  you.  Mynheer.” 

“ But  at  last  I will  say : ‘ My  dear  sir, 
suppose  that  you  should  have  the  most 
brilliant  idea;  that  “hunch”  of  yours. 
“Sure-ifire.”  What  advantage  will  it  do 
you  here  in  the  island  of  Taai?  You  are 
not  here  on  Broadway.  You  are  too 
many  thousand  miles.  You  cannot  come 
there.  You  are  too  tired.  It  takes 
money.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I am  putting 
a trench  libout  the  godowns.  If  you 
wish,  I will  let  you  work  for  me.’  ” 

“What  does  he  say  to  that.  Myn- 
heer?” 

“He  says,  ‘Do  you  take  me  for  an 
/talian?’ 

“Then  I will  say:  ‘No;  you  see  you 
are  too  tired.  Also  you  are  too  soft. 
You  are  a criminal.  That’s  natural  to 
you.  But  you  think  of  police.  You  have 
a wish,  say.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  but 
would  you  kill  a man — three — ten  men 
— ^to  have  that  wish?  No,  you  are  too 
tired,  and  you  must  have  the  police. 
But  here  there  are  no  police.  I am  the 
police.  Why  do  you  not  kill  me?  Ha- 
ha-ha!  Then  you  could  take  my  prof)- 
erty.  Then  you  would  “make  big,”  as 
you  say.  My  dear  sir,  that  is  a “himch  ” ! 
That  is  “sure  fire”!  Ha-ha-ha!’  . . . 
Then  I will  kick  him  out  in  his  coolie 
cotton  pants.” 

After  coffee  the  trader  said:  “One 
gallon  of  the  Hollands  which  you  sent 
me  ashore  has  disappeared.  The  kitchen 
boys  are  ‘careless.’  Also  I wink  one  eye 
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when  a schooner  arrives.  Of  course  they 
will  dance  to-night,  however.  You 
would  care  to  go  lip,  my  dear  sir?” 

Of  course  we  went.  There’s  no  other 
amusement  in  an  islet  like  Taai  but  the 
interminable  native  dance.  The  Dutch- 
man led  the  way  up  a narrow,  bushy 
ravine,  guiding  me  by  sound  rather  than 
by  sight. 

“Up  this  same  very  path,”  I heard 
him,  “has  gone  one  uncle  of  mine.  They 
pulled  him  to  the  advance  with  one  rope 
around  his  arms.  Then  they  cut  him  up 
and  ate  him.  But  that  was  many  years 
ago,  my  dear  sir.  Now  I am  the  law. 
Maybe  there  shall  come,  now  and  then, 
a Dutch  gunboat  to  have  a look-in.  I 
raise  up  that  flag.  The  captain  shall 
dine  with  me.  All  is  good.  But,  my 
dear  sir,  I am  the  law.” 

The  “music”  began  to  be  heard,  a 
measured  monotone  of  drums,  a breath 
of  voices  in  a recitative  chant,  slightly 
impassioned  by  that  vanished  gallon. 
The  same  old  thing,  indeed;  one  of  the 
more  than  fifty-seven  varieties  of  the 
island  hvia.  Then  that  had  died  away. 

The  light  from  the  “place”  grew 
among  the  higher  leaves.  And  the 
trader,  becoming  visible,  halted.  I saw 
him  standing,  listening. 

“No,  my  dear  sir,  but  that  is  a new 
thing.” 

He  started  forward.  He  stopped 
again.  I heard  it  now.  Out  of  the 
familiar,  hollow  tautophony  of  drum- 
beats there  began  to  emerge  a thread  of 
actual  melody — an  untraditional  rise 
and  fall  of  notes — a tentative  attack,  as 
it  were,  on  the  chromatic  scale  of  the 
west.  No  he-goat’s  skin  stretched  on 
bamboo  would  do  that. 

We  pushed  on,  curious.  We  came  out 
into  the  “place.”  The  scene  under  the 
ctandlenut  torches  was  as  familiar  to  us 
^ the  Ohio  River  of  Uncle  Tom  to  the 
small-town  schoolboy;  the  meager  rows 
of  three-quarters  naked  Kanakas,  yellow 
with  saffron  and  blue  with  tattooer’s  ink; 
the  old  women  in  the  background  of  sul- 
try lights  and  enormous  shadows  com- 
poimding  endless  balls  of  popot  for  the 
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feast;  the  local  and  desceptered  chief- 
tain squatting  on  his  hams  and  guarding 
the  vanished  gallon  between  his  knees; 
this  was  all  as  it  should  have  been.  This 
was  the  convention.  . . . But  what  was 
really  happening  on  that  sylvan,  torch- 
lit  ^tage  that  night  was  something  as  new 
as  anything  can  be  under  the  sun,  be- 
cause it  was  something  that  had  not 
happened  for  ten  thousand  years.  . . . 

We  who  are  worn  with  novelty  can 
never  reconquer  for  ourselves  the  thrill 
of  an  immitigated  wonder.  We  have 
sold  the  birthright.  But  imagine  the 
toppling  of  a hundred  centuries!  You 
could  have  seen  it  in  the  eyes  of  those 
watchers,  in  their  rapt,  rapacious  atten- 
tion, in  the  conflict  that  went  on  within 
them  visibly;  traitorous  applause  pent 
and  pitted  against  all  the  instinctive  pro- 
test of  an  established  art.  . . . 

“Yes,  but  this  isn’t  dancing!" 

Yet  their  bodies,  one  here,  one  there, 
would  begin  to  sway.  . . . 

Three  Kanaka  men,  strangers  to  the 
island,  sat  cross-legged  on  the  turf.  One 
had  taken  over  a drum  from  a local 
musician.  The  other  two  had  instru- 
ments fashioned  of  dried  gourds  with 
fingering  pieces  of  bamboo  and  strings 
of  gut — ^barbaric  cousins  to  the  mando- 
lin. So,  on  this  one  night  in  history,  the 
music  of  another  tribe  had  come  to  Taai. 
It  just  escaped  being  an  authentic 
“tune.”  How  it  escaped  was  indefin- 
able. The  sophisticated  ear  would-  al- 
most have  it,  and  abruptly  it  had  got 
away  in  some  provoking  lapse,  some 
sudden  and  bizarre  disintegration  of 
tone.  And  the  drumbeat,  bringing  it 
back,  ran  like,  a fever  pulse  in  a man’s 
blood. 

In  the  center  of  the  sward,  her  back 
to  the  musicians,  a solitary  female 
danced;  a Kanaka  woman,  clothed  in  a 
single  shift  of  the  sheerest  crimson  cot- 
ton, tied  at  one  shoulder  and  falling  to 
mid-thigh.  Not  from  Taai  did  this 
woman  come;  one  saw  that;  nor  from 
any  near  island  or  group.  Her  beauty 
was  extraordinary,  like  that  of  the  Mar- 
quesans,  with  that  peculiar  straightness 


of  all  the  lines,  at  once  Gredan,  austere, 
and  incalculably  voluptuous.  . . . 

The  dance,  as  I saw  it  for  the  first  time 
that  night,  I wiU  not  speak  of.  I have 
traded  to  many  islands  in  many  groups 
— even  the  Low  Archipelago — ^but  the 
island  where  that  dance  was  indigenous 
I am  Slue  I’ve  never  touched.  Compared 
with  any  of  the  hulas,  set  and  fixed  in 
e^h  locality  as  the  rites  of  Rome,  it  was 
sophisticated;  it  gave  an  illusion  of  con- 
tinuous invention  and  spontaneity;  it 
was  flesh  swept  by  a wind  and  shattered; 
it  ravished  the  eyes. 

I don’t  know  how  long  I watched; 
how  long  all  the  immortal  flame  in  me 
lent  itself  to  the  histrionic  purposes  of 
that  woman.  But  I shall  never  forget  it. 
Never!  Never! 

I looked  away.  I saw  two  faces.  One 
of  them  hung  over  my  shoulder.  It  was 
the  trader’s.  It  was  the  face  of  a man 
who  has  lived  a very  long  while  wielding 
power  of  life  and  death  over  unsatisfying 
satisfactions.  A man  awakened!  The 
toppling  of  a hundred  centuries,  indeed! 

The  other  was  Signet’s.  Scarred  by 
leaf  shadows,  thrust  like  a swimmer’s 
from  the  meager  sea  of  heads  and  naked 
shoulders,  it  held  as  still  as  a death- 
mask,  minute  by  minute,  except  that,  in 
the  ponumbra  cast  by  the  veil  of  goat 
tuft  on  his  chin,  the  Adam’s  apple  was 
convulsed  at  intervals,  as  if  he  were 
swallowing,  as  if  the  man  were  drinhingl 

The  night  grew.  The  torches  were 
consumed,  the  “ place  ” deserted.  Some- 
where the  amazing  voyagers  had  taken 
themselves  to  rest.  A half-moon  muti- 
lated the  island — ^long  stripos  of  palms,' 
shadow-scars  of  defiles,  mottles  of 
bushes.  It  was  like  a sloping  animal, 
a tiger  of  deep  blue  and  blue-white,  an 
enormous  leopard. 

We  sat  on  the  veranda  at  the  Resi- 
dence, the  trader  and  I.  By  and  by, 
soft-footed.  Signet  was  there,  occupying 
the  lowermost  step. 

The  Dutchman  talked.  Like  the  able 
administrator  he  was,  he  had  already 
all  the  data  to  be  procured.  Into  his 
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ears  had  poured  the  whispered  trickles 
of  a score  of  informahts. 

“You  are  right,  my  dear  sir.  Mar- 
quesan.  You  have  been  there?” 

“No.” 

“She  is  called  in  Polynesian,  ‘Queen 
Daughter.’  My  people,  who  know  noth- 
ing as  a rule,  of  course — ^but  they  tell  me 
the  woman  is  in  actuality  the  daughter 
of  a queen.  But  what  is  a Kanaka 
queen?  After  all.  Signet,  my  dear  sir, 
down  there,  what  is  one  queen,  out 
here?” 

The  trader  was  obvioudy  in  a good 
humor.  He  had  not  been  excited  for 
years.  The  man  was  alive.  I’ve  said  he 
was  like  a Spaniard  in  that  he  could  be 
diabolical  without  getting  red  in  the 
face.  Diabolically  devious  and  strategic! 
Before  he  resumed  he  blew  three  mouth- 
fuls of  cigar  smoke  out  into  the  moon- 
light, where  they  burst  from  the  shadow 
under  the  roof  like  mute  cannon  shots, 
roimd  and  silvery.  Beneath  them,  from 
the  step.  Signet’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  trader’s  face,  d^,  rapt,  glazed  with 
some  imperious  preoccupation. 

“But  they  tell  me  this  woman  has 
danced  in  a great  many  islands.  She 
will  go  from  here  to  another  island  to 
dance.  The  three  men  are  her  husbands. 
But  she  is  no  wife.  A maid,  that 
woman!  They  have  the  hardihood  to 
tell  me  that.  Ha-ha-ha!  But,  then,  she 
is  daughter  to  a queen.  With  those 
* husbands  ’ she  crosses  a hundred  leagues 
of  sea  in  her  sailing  canoe.  That  royal 
canoe ! To  dance  at  another  is- 
land. ...” 

As  the  Dutchman  talked,  blowing  his 
smoke  bursts  into  the  moonlight,  the 
vision  of  that  Marquesan  woman  came 
again  before  me.  I perceived  her,  under 
the  heavy  procession  of  his  words,  a fig- 
lue  of  astounding  romance,  an  adven- 
turess incomparable,  a Polynesian  bac- 
chante. No,  I saw  her  as  the  missionary 
of  a strange  thing,  crossing  oceans,  dar- 
ing thirst  and  gale  and  teeth  of  sharks, 
harrying  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  out- 
seas  of  mystery  that  small,  devoted, 
polyandrous  company  of  husbands,  at 


once  her  paddlers,  cooks,  flunkies, 
watchdogs,  music  makers.  “Queen 
Daughter”!  Royal  and  self -anointed 
priestess  of  that  unheard-of  dance,  the 
tribal  dance,  no  doubt,  of  some  tiny 
principality  rearing  a cone  in  the  empty 
hugeness  of  the  sea.  ...  I couldn’t  get 
away  from  my  time  and  race.  I found 
myself  wondering  “what  she  got  out  of 
it — in  some  jungle-bowered,  torch-lit 
“high  place,”  to  feel  again  the  toppling 
of  ten  thousand  years?  Was  it  some- 
thing to  feel  the  voluptuous  and  abom- 
inable beauty  of  that  rhythm  going  out 
of  her  flesh,  beat  by  beat,  and  entering 
into  the  flesh  of  those  astounded  and 
half-hostile  watchers?  Perhaps.  . . . 

“They  tell  me  that  she  has  also  danced 
at  Papeete — before  the  white  men  of  the 
steamships,”  the  Dutchman  was  inform- 
ing us. 

At  that,  from  the  step,  from  the  moon- 
blue  huddle  of  the  castaway,  there  came 
a sound.  With  a singular  clarity  of 
divination  I built  up  the  thought,  the 
doubt,  the  bitter  perturbation  in  the  fel- 
low’s mind.  The  woman  had  danced 
then  at  Papeete,  the  fross-roads,  the  lit- 
tle Paris  of  midseas.  And  before  the 
white  men  from  steamers — the  white 
men  that  go  back! 

Moved  by  projects  deeijer  and  more 
devious  than  ours,  the  Dutchman  made 
haste  to  cover  up  what  seemed  to  have 
been  an  overshot.  Frankly,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  outcast. 

“By  the  €rod,  then,  my  dear  Signet, 
have  you  considered?” 

He  knew  well  enough  that  Signet  had 
“considered.”  He  could  see  as  well  as  I 
that  Signet  was  a changed  man.  But  he 
must  “pile  it  on.” 

“There,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  it. 
That  ‘hunch’!  That  ‘sure  fire’!  Do 
you  think  I do  not  know  that  New  York 
of  yours?  Such  a dance  as  that!  You 
must  believe  me.  If  you  were  but  a 
man  of  energy,  now  . . . .”  With  the 
utmost  deliberation  he  launched  upon  a 
tirade  of  abuse.  “But,  no,  you  are  not 
a man  of  energy,  not  a man  to  take 
things  in  your  hands.  The  obstacles  are 
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too  big.  Those  three  husbands!  You 
might  even  take  that  woman,  that 
lovely,  royal  dancing  woman — ^you,  my 
dear  sir,  a common  street  snipe.  What 
would  a woman  like  that,  with  that 
novel,  impassioned,  barbaric,  foreign 
dance,  be  worth  to  a man  on  your 
Broadway?  Eh?  But  obstacles!  Ob- 
stacles! You  have  her  not  on  Broad- 
way. It  is  too  many  thousand  miles, 
and  you  have  no  money.  But  see,  if  you 
were  a man  to  grasp  things,  a man  to 
‘hit  the  nail  in  the  head,’  to  ‘boost,’  to 
‘ go  big  ’ — then  would  not  a man  like  me, 
who  turns  everything  to  gold — would  he 
not  say  to  you  quickly  enough,  ‘ See  here, 
my  dear  sir,  but  let  me  put  so  much 
money  into  the  imdertaking  myself  ’?” 

Under  the  explosions  of  cigar  smoke, 
Signet  continued  to  hold  the  trader  with 
his  eyes;  seemed  to  consume  him  with 
the  fixed,  dry  fire  of  his  gaze.  Not 
fathoming,  as  with  a singular  intuition 
I had  fathomed,  the  profound  purposes 
of  the  Dutchman,  Signet  saw  only  the 
implied  promise  in  his  words.  . . . The 
trader  broke  out  once  more  with  a sar- 
donic and  calculated  spleen: 

“But,  no!  Obstacles!  A sniveling 
little  animal  sees  only  obstacles.  The 
obstacle  not  to  be  mounted  over — those 
three  husbands.  There  they  lie  to-night 
on  Nakokai’s  platform — ^this  beautiful, 
incredible  ‘Queen  Daughter’ — ^this  gold 
goddess  of  the  ‘Shame  Dance’ — ^and 
about  her  those  three  husbands.  Ah, 
my  dear  sir,  but  their  big,  lithe  muscles! 
That  is  too  much!  To  imagine  them 
leaping  up  at  the  alarm  in  the  moon- 
light, the  overjwwering  and  faithful  hus- 
bands. No,  he  cannot  put  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  gift.  Pahl  He  is  a criminal 
in  nature,  but  he  is  afraid  of  the  police, 
even  here.  He  is  not  a man  for  the  big 
life  in  these  islands.  He  will  never  do 
anything.  Those  faithful,  strong  watch- 
dogs of  husbands!  Those  strong,  de- 
structive muscles ! Dear,  good  God,  that 
is  too  much  to  think  of.  . . . Look,  my 
dear  sir!” 

He  was  speaking  to  me,  as  if  Signet 
were  less  than  the  very  pebbles  at  the 


step.  He  got  up,  striking  the  floor  heav- 
ily with  his  boots,  and  I followed  him 
into  the  house,  where  he  took  a lighted 
candle  from  a stand.  Buried  in  our 
shadows,  silent-footed.  Signet  pursued 
us  as  the  trader  had  meant  him  to  do. 

I persist  in  saying  that  I perceived  the 
thing  as  a whole.  From  the  first  I had 
divined  the  maneuver  of  the  Dutchman. 

“Look!”  he  repeated,  flinging  open  a 
door  and  thrusting  in  the  candle  to  cast 
its  light  over  ranks  and  ranges  of  metal. 
It  was  the  gunroom  of  the  Residence. 
Here  dwelt  the  law.  Shotguns,  repeat- 
ing rifles,  old-style  revolvers,  new,  blue 
automatics.  An  arsenal! 

“Big  brown  muscles!”  he  cried,  with 
a ponderous  disdain.  “What  are  they? 
What  is  the  strongest  brown  man? 
Puff!  To  a man  of  purpose  and  indom- 
itable will  like  me!  Obstacles?  Three 
husbands?  Puff -puff-puff!  Like  that! 
....  But  all  that  will  never  be  of  use  to 
him.  That  Signet!  No,  he  is  a street 
snipe  who  will  steal  a pocketbook  and 
call  it  a crime.  He  is  afraid  to  grasp. 
....  But  it  is  close  in  here,  is  it  not?” 

It  was  too  bald.  He  stepped  across 
the  floor,  unlatched  and  threw  open  the 
blind  of  the  window,  letting  the  candle- 
light stream  forth  upon  a mass  of  bon- 
gainvillsea  vine  without. 

“I  keep  this  door  locked;  you  can 
imagine  that,”  he  laughed,  returning  and 
shutting  us  out  of  the  gunroom.  He 
twisted  the  key;  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
And  there,  at  the  back,  that  window- 
blind  stood  open. 

He  stared  at  Signet,  as  if  the  beach- 
comber were  just  discovered. 

“You  are  hopeless,  my  dear  sir.” 

“Let  us  have  a drink,”  he  shifted. 

For  Signet  he  poured  out  a tumblerful 
of  raw  gin.  The  fellow  took  it  like  a man 
in  a daze — the  daze  of  a slowly  and 
fiercely  solidifying  resolution.  It  shiv- 
ered in.  his  hand.  A habit  of  greed 
sucked  hb  lips.  Into  his  mouth  he  took 
a gulp  of  the  spirits.  He  held  it  there. 
His  eyes  searched  our  faces  with  a kind 
of  malignant  defiance.  Of  a sudden  he 
spat  the  stuff  out,  right  on  the  floor.  He 
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said  notiung.  It  was  as  if  he  said:  “By 
God!  if  you  think  I need  Nol  You 
don’t  know  me!” 

He  stalked  out  of  the  door.  When  we 
followed  as  far  as  the  veranda  we  saw 
him  making  off  into  the  striped  light  to 
the  left.  ... 

“Why  did  you  call  it  the  ‘Shame 
Dance,’  Mynheer?”  We  were  seated 
again. 

“Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  not  that, 
but  it  has  a sound  so  when  the  Kanakas 
speak  it.  The  woman  spoke  the  name. 
If  it  is  a Polynesian  word  I have  not 
heard  it  before.  ‘Shemdance.’  Like 
that.” 

“A  good  name,  though.  By  jingo!  n 
dam  good  name.  Eh,  Mynheer?” 

But  the  trader’s  head  was  turned  in 
an  attitude  of  listening.  Triumphant 
listening — at  the  keyhole  of  the  striped, 
moonlit  night.  I heard  it,  too — a faint 
disturbance  of  bougainvilhea  foliage 
around  two  sides  of  the  house,  near  the 
window  standing  open  to  the  gun  room. 

Of  course  the  amazing  thing  was  that 
the  man  fooled  us.  In  the  Dutchman’s 
heart,  I believe,  there  was  nothing  but 
astonishment  at  his  own  success.  Signet^ 
on  the  face  of  it,  was  the  typical  big 
talker  and  little  doer;  a flaw  in  charac- 
ter which  one  tends  to  think  imperish- 
able. He  fitted  so  precisely  into  a cer- 
tain pigeonhole  of  humankind.  . . . 
What  we  had  not  counted  on  was  the 
fierceness  of  the  stimulus — ^hke  the  taste 
of  blood  to  a carnivore,  or,  to  the  true 
knight,  a glimpse  of  the  veritable  Grail. 

All  the  following  day  I spent  on  board, 
overseeing  the  hundred  minor  patchings 
and  calkings  a South  Sea  trader  will 
want  in  port.  When  I went  ashore  that 
evening,  after  sundown,  I foimd  the 
Dutchman  sitting  in  the  same  chair  on 
the  veranda,  blowing  smoke  out  into  the 
afterglow.  There  was  the  illusion  of 
perfect  continuity  with  the  past.  Yes- 
terday, to-day,  to-morrow.  Life  flowed 
like  a sleeping  river,  it  would  seem. 

But  this  was  the  status  of  affairs.  The 
three  brown  music  makers,  sons-in-law 
to  an  island  queen,  lay  on  a platform 


somewhere  within  the  edge  of  the  bush, 
heavier  by  otmces  with  thirty-two  cali- 
ber slugs,  awaiting  burial.  And  Signet, 
guttersnipe,  beachcomber,  and  midnight 
assassin,  was  lodged  in  the  “calaboose,” 
built  stoutly  in  a comer  of  the  biggest 
and  reddest  cd  the  Dutchman’s  godowns. 
As  for  the  royal  dancing  woman,  I was 
presently,  in  the  trader’s  phrase,  to 
“have  a look  at  her.” 

At  his  solicitation  I followed  around 
the  house,  past  the  gun-room  window 
(locked  fast  enough  now,  you  may  be 
sure),  and  up  steeply  through  a hedged, 
immaculate  garden  which  witnessed  to 
the  ordered  quality  of  the  owner’s  mind. 
At  the  upper  end,  under  a wall  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  we  came  to  a summerhouse 
done  in  the  native  style,  stilts  below, 
palmite  thatch  above,  and  walled  on 
three  sides  only  with  hanging  screens  of 
bamboo.  Striking  through  this  screen 
from  the  west,  the  rose  and  green  of  the 
afterglow  showed  the  woman  as  in  a 
semi  - luminotis  cavern,  seated  cross- 
legged  in  the  center  of  the  platform,  her 
hands  drooped  between  her  knees,  and 
her  large,  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sea 
beyond  the  roof  of  the  Residence  below. 

Was  it  the  perfect  immobility  of  de- 
fiance and  disdain?  Not  once  did  her 
transfixed  gaze  take  us  in.  Was  it  the 
quiescence  of  defeat  and  despair — that 
level  brooding  over  the  ocean  which  had 
been  to  her,  first  and  last,  a cradle  and 
roadway  for  her  far,  adventurous  pil- 
grimages? She  sat  there  before  our 
peering  eyes,  the  sudden  widow,  the 
daughter  of  potentates  brought  low,  the 
goddess  of  an  exuberant  and  passionate 
vitality  struck  with  quietude;  mute, 
astounded  by  catastrophe,  yet  unbowed. 
The  beauty  of  that  golden-skiuned 
woman  abashed  me. 

It  did  not  abash  the  Dutchman.  His 
was  another  and  more  indomitable  fiber. 
It  is  fine  to  succeed,  beyond  expectation, 
detail  by  detail  of  strategy.  His  hands 
were  clean.  He  remained  the  perfect 
administrator.  Had  there  been  no  other 
way,  he  would  not  have  flinched  at  any 
necessary  lengths  of  wholesale  or  retail 
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butchery.  Still,  it  was  nice  to  think 
that  his  hands  were  spotless.  For  in- 
stance, if  that  gunboat,  with  its  purple- 
whiskered  Amsterdammer  of  a captain, 
should  just  now  happen  in. 

His  face  glowed  in  the  dusk.  His  eyes 
shone  with  frank  calculations.  Fists  on 
hips,  head  thrust  out,  one  saw  him  cast- 
ing up  the  sum  of  his  treasure-trove. 
. . . But  he  was  an  epicure.  He  could 
wait.  It  was  even  delightful  to  wait. 
When  I turned  away  he  came  down  with 
me,  his  hands  still  on  his  hips  and  hb 
eyes’ on  the  gently  emerging  stars. 

The  man  was  extraordinary.  Sitting 
on  the  veranda,  bombarding  the  direc- 
tion of  the  foreshore  with  that  huge, 
deliberate  fusillade  "of  cigar  smoke,  he 
talked  of  home,  of  his  boyhood  on  the 
dike  at  Volendam,  and  of  his  mother, 
who,  bless  her!  was  still  alive  to  send 
him  cheeses  at  Chrbtmas-time. 

It  was  midnight  and  the  moon  was 
rising  when  I got  away  and  moved  down 
toward  the  beach  where  the  dinghy 
waited.  The  horizontal  ray  struck 
through  the  grating  of  the  “calaboose” 
at  the  comer  of  the  godown  I was  skirt- 
ing. saw  the  prisoner.  The  upright 
shadow  of  an  iron  bar  cut  hb  face  in 
two,  separating  the  high,  soiled  cheeks, 
each  with  an  eye. 

“You  mustn’t  leave  him  get  at  her!** 

I tell  you  it  was  not  the  same  man 
that  had  come  swimming  and  sniveling 
out  to  the  schooner  less  than  forty  hours 
before.  Here  was  a fierce  one,  a zealot, 
a flame,  the  very  thin  blade  of  a fine 
sword. 

“Listen,  Dole,  if  you  leave  that  devil 
get  at  her — ** 

His  eyes  burned  through  me.  He 
failed  completely  to  accept  the  fact  that 
he  was  done.  Hb  mind,  ignoring  the 
present,  ran  months  ahead.  With  a 
flair  of  understanding,  thinking  of  those 
three  travesties  of  husbands  and  the  wife 
who  was  no  wife,  I perceived  what  he 
meant. 

I left  him.  He  was  a wild  man,  but 
the  quality  of  hb  wildness  showed  itself 
in  the  fact  that  he  squandered  none  of  it 


in  shaking  the  bars,  shouting,  or  flinging 
about.  Hb  voice  to  the  last,  trailing  me 
around  the  next  comer,  held  to  the  same 
key,  almost  subdued. 

“By  God!  if  that gets  at  her. 

I’ll— I’U— ** 

“You’ll  what?**  I mused.  You  see, 
even  now  I couldn’t  get  rid  of  him  as  the 
drifter,  the  gutter  Hamlet,  the  congen- 
ital howler  against  fate.  “ You’ll  what?” 
I repeated  under  my  breath,  and  I had 
to  laugh. 

I got  the  vessel  under  way  as  soon  as 
I came  aboard.  The  Dutchman’s  ship- 
ment of  copra  was  arranged  for — a week, 
two,  three  weeks  (as  the  wind  allowed) — 
and  I was  to  return  from  the  lower 
blands,  where  my  present  cargo  was 
assigned,  and  take  it  on. 

As  we  stood  offshore  under  the  waxing 
moonlight,  as  I watched  the  bland, 
gathering  itself  in  from  either  extremity, 
grow  small  and  smaller  on  the  measure- 
less glass  of  the  sea,  the  whole  episode 
seemed  to  swell  up  in  my  mind,  explode, 
and  vanbh.  It  was  too  preposterous. 
Thirty-eight  hours  chosen  at  random  out 
of  ten  thousand  empty  Polynesian  years 
— ^that  in  that  wink  of  eternity  five  hu- 
man lives  should  have  gone  to  pot  simul- 
taneously— a man  wasn’t  to  be  taken  in 
by  that  sort  of  thing.  . . . 

Through  twelve  days  it  remained  at 
that.  Discharging  cargo  in  the  furnace 
of  Coco  Inlet,  if  my  thoughts  went  back 
to  Taai,  it  was  almost  with  the  depre- 
cating amusement  a man  will  feel  who 
has  been  had  by  a hoax.  If  those  min- 
strel husbands  were  murdered  and 
buried;  if  that  Broadway  imp  sweated 
under  the  red-hot  roof  of  the  godown; 
if  that  incomparable,  golden-skinned 
heiress  of  cannibal  emperors  sat  staring 
seaward  from  the  gilded  cage  of  the 
Dutchman,  awaiting  (or  no  longer  await- 
ing) the  whim  of  the  epicure — if  indeed 
any  one  of  them  all  had  ever  so  ihuch  as 
set  foot  upon  that  microscopic  strand 
lost  imder  the  blue  equator — Aen  it  was 
simply  because  some  one  had  made  it 
up  in  hb  hefid  to  while  me  away  an 
empty  hoiu:.  I give  you  my  word,  when 
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at  noon  of  the  thirteenth  day  the  moun- 
tain of  Taai  stood  up  once  more  beyond 
the  bows,  I was  weary  of  the  fantasy.  I 
should  have  been  amazed,  really,  to  find 
a fellow  named  Signet  hdused  in  the 
Dutchman’s  private  jail. 

As  a matter  of  fact.  Signet  was  not  in 
the  jail. 

\^en  I went  ashore  in  mid  afternoon, 
wondering  a little  why  no  naked  biscuit- 
beggars  or  gin  swallowers  had  swum  out 
to  bother  me  that  day,  I found  the  trader 
of  Taai  sitting  on  his  veranda,  blowing 
puffs  of  smoke  from  those  fine  Manila 
Club  perfectos'  out  into  the  sunshine. 
Beside  him  leaned  a shiny,  twelve-gauge 
pump  gun  which  he  jostled  with  an 
elbow  as  he  bade  me  by  word  and  gesture 
to  make  myself  at  home. 

I’m  quite  certain  I looked  the  fool. 
My  eyes  must  have  stuck  out.  Half  a 
dozen  times  I started  to  speak.  With 
some  vactuit,  fatuous  syllable  1 tried  to 
break  the  ice.  Strange  as  it  sounds,  I 
was  never  so  embarrassed  in  my'  life. 
. . . For  the  trader  of  Taai,  the  bla- 
tantly obvious  proprietor  of  the  island’s 
industry  and  overlord  of  its  destinies — 
sitting  there  before  me  now  with  a pump 
gun  touching  his  elbow — was  this  fellow 
Signet. 

Till  now  I don’t  know  precisely  what 
had  happened;  that  is  to  say,  none  of  the 
details  of  the  act,  horrid  or  heroic  as  they 
may  have  been.  All  I seemed  to  have 
was  a memory  of  the  Dutchman’s  voice: 
“Why  do  you  not  kill  Trie?  Ha-ha-ha! 
Then  you  could  take  my  property.” 
And  again  an  echo  of  his  disdainful 
laughter  at  that  fool,  “Ha-ha-ha!”  as, 
on  some  midnight,  he  had  kicked  his 
dinner  guest  and  his  “coolie  cotton 
pants”  out  into  the  rain.  . . . Why  not, 
indeed?  But  who  now  was  the  “fool”? 

Signet,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
brought  forth  gravely  a bill  of  sale,  mak- 
ing over  in  an  orderly  fashion  to  B.  R. 
Signet,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  trading  station 
at  Taai,  and  “signed,”  in  the  identical, 
upright.  Fourteenth  Street  grammar- 
s^ool  script,  by  “ the  Dutchman.”  . . . 
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I understood  Signet.  Signet  understood 
me.  The  thing  was  not  even  an  attempt 
at  forgery.  It  was  something  solely  for- 
mal— as  much  as  to  say : “ This  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  basb  of  our  mutual  deal- 
ings. You  will  see  I am  owner  of  this 
place.” 

As  for  the  Dutchman: 

“Oh,  the  Dutchman?  Well,  he  de- 
cided to  go  away.  Go  home.” 

Before  the  incalculable  sang-froid  of 
this  rail  bird,  movie  usher,  alley  dodger, 
and  hanger-on  at  dancing  academies,  I 
could  not  so  much  as  summon  up  the 
cheek  to  ask  what  he  had  done  with'the 
body.  You’ll  say  I ought  to  have  acted; 
that  I ought  at  least  to  have  got  up  and 
left  him.  That  shows  two  things — ^fir.st, 
that  you’ve  never  been  a trader  in  the 
islands;  second,  that  you  cannot  at  all 
comprehend  how — well,  how  stunning  he 
was.  Sitting  there,  a smgle  fortnight 
removed  from  cotton  pants  and  the 
beach,  crime  - stained,  imperturbable, 
magnificent!  Spawn  of  the  White 
Lights!  Eimperor  of  an  island!  How’s 
that? 

“ It’s  a rich  island,”  he  impressed  upon 
me  with  an  intention  I was  yet  to  plumb. 
“Dole,”  he  exclaimed,  “it’s  a gold- 
mine!” 

“Is — is  she  here?”  I ventured  to  de- 
mand at  last. 

“Is  she?  Say!  Come  and  have  a 
look.” 

I was  between  laughing  and  wincing 
at  that  “have  a look.” 

Going  up  the  garden.  Signet  let  me 
know  that  the  woman  was  in  love  with 
him.  I might  believe  it  or  not.  She 
would  do  anything  for  him. 

“Anything!”  he  exclaimed,  standing 
squarely  still  in  the  path.  And  in  his 
eyes  I- was  somehow  relieved  to  find  a 
trace  of  wonder. 

Obstacles!  All  his  life  had  been  a 
turning  back  from  small,  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles.  Of  a sudden  he  beheld 
really  vast  obstacles  tumbling  down, 
verily  at  a touch.  Here  was  just  one 
more  of  them.  By  a lucky  chance  this 
“Queen  Daughter”  did  not  know  by 
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whose  hand  she  had  been  made  tiuice  a 
widow;  it  was  the  simplest  thing  to  sup- 
pose it  the  trader,  the  same  big,  blond, 
European  man  who  had  presently  re- 
moved her  “for  safety”  to  the  summer- 
house behind  the  R^idence.  . . . And 
from  the  trader,  by  a gesture  of  melo- 
dramatic violence,  the  other  and  slighter 
man  had  set  her  free.  . . . Perhaps  even 
that  would  not  have  intrigued  her  essen- 
tially'barbaric  interest  as  much  as  it  did 
had  it  not  been  for  his  amazing  attitude 
of,  well,-let’s  say,  “refrainment.”  His 
almost  absurdly  fastidious  concern  for 
what  the  West  would  call  “the  sanctity 
of  her  ]>erson.”  You  can  imagine — to  a 
Marquesan  woman!  That!  She  was 
not  ugly! 

As  her  gaze,  from  the  platform,  dwelt 
upon  the  shrewd,  blade-sharp  features  of 
the  man  beside  me,  the  elementary  prob- 
lem in  her  eyes  seemed  to  redouble  the 
peculiar,  golden,  Aryan  beauty  of  her 
face.  Let  me  tell  you  I am  human.  Per- 
haps Signet  was  human,  too.  Standing 
there,  encompassed  by  the  light  of  that 
royal  and  lovely  woman’s  eyes,  there 
was  surely  about  him  a glow — and  a glow 
not  altogether,  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
“Smith’s  nickel  and  Jones’s  dime.”  I 
could  have  laughed.  I could  have  kicked 
him.  The  impostor!  Even  yet  I had 
failed  to  measure  the  man. 

Back  on  the  veranda  again,  dinner 
eaten,  and  dusk  come  down.  Signet 
brought  out  an  old  guitar  from  among 
the  Dutchman’s  effects  (it  had  belonged 
probably  to  that  defunct  nephew  of  the 
dress  clothes),  and  as  he  talked  he  picked 
at  the  thing  with  idle  fingers.  Not  alto- 
gether idle,  though,  I began  to  think. 
Something  began  to  emerge  by  and  by 
from  the  random  fingerings — a rhythm, 
a tonal  theme.  . . . Then  I had  it,  and 
there  seemed  to  stand  before  me  again 
the  swarded  “high  place,”  with  torches 
flaring  over  upturned  faces  and  mount- 
ing waUs  of  green.  Almost  I sensed 
again  the  beat  in  my  blood,  the  eye- 
ravishing  vision  of  that  gold  - brown 
flame  of  motion,  that  voluptuous  priest- 
ess. 


“Oh,  yes.  That!”  I mimnured.  “It’s 
got  something — something — ^that  tune. 
. . . But  how  can  you  remember  it?” 

“iSAe  helps  me  out.  I’m  trying  to  put 
it  in  shape.” 

Indeed,  when  I left  that  night,  and 
before  my  oarsmen  had  got  me  a cable’s 
length  from  the  beach,  I heard  the 
strumming  resumed,  very  faintly,  up  in 
the  dark  behind  the  Residence;  still 
tentatively,  with,  now  and  then  through 
the  flawless  hush  of  the  night,  the  guy- 
ing note  of  a woman’s  voice.  (A  woman 
profoundly  mystified.) 

A rehearsal?  For  what?  For  that 
almost  mythical  Broadway  half  around 
the  bulge  of  the  world?  Had  the  fool, 
then,  not  got  beyond  thai?  Yet? 

Here  he  was,  lord  of  the  daughter  of  a 
queen,  proprietor  of  a “gold  mine.”  For 
Signet  was  not  to  be  hoodwinked  about 
the  commercial  value  of  Taai.  All 
afternoon  and  evening,  as  through  the 
two  days  following,  while  my  promised 
cargo  was  getting  ferried  out  under  the 
shining  authority  of  the  pump  gun,  he 
scarcely  let  a minute  go  by  without  some 
word  or  figure  to  impress  upon  me  the 
extent  of  his  “possessions.”  To  what 
end? 

Well,  it  all  came  out  in  a burst  on  the 
third  evening,  my  last  there.  He  even 
followed  me  to  the  beach;  actually,  re- 
gardless of  the  Dutchman’s  nephew’s 
boots  and  trouser  legs,  he  pursued  me 
out  into  the  shallows. 

“A  gold  mine!  Don’t  be  a damned 
boob.  Dole.  You  can  see  for  yourself,  a 
big  proposition  for  a guy  like  you,  with 
a ship  and  everything — ” 

Upon  me  he  would  heap  all  those 
priceless  “possessions.”  Me!  And  in 
exchange  he  would  ask  only  cabin  pas- 
sage for  two  from  Taai  beach  to  the 
Golden  Gate.  Only  deck  passage!  Only 
anything! 

“Set  us  down  there,  me  and  her, 
that’s  all.  I’ll  give  you  a bill  of  sale. 
Why,  from  where  you  look  at  it,  it’s  a 
Jindl  It’s  a lead-pipe  cinch!  It’s  taking 
candy  away  from  a baby,  man!” 

“Why  don’t  you  keep  it,  then?” 
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The  soiJ  of  his  city  showed  through. 
I saw  him  again  as  I had  seen  him  swim- 
ming in  his  cotton  pants,  with  that  low- 
comedy  whisker  and  that  consuming 
little  greedy  nickel  hope  of  paradise. 
Even  the  gestures. 

“No,  but  can’t  you  see.  Dole?  I got 
a bigger  thing  up  my  sleeve.  God’l’- 
mighty,  d’you  think  I’m  Sifarmerf  You 
could  go  big  here;  I don’t  go  at  all.  I 
ain’t  that  kind.  But  put  me  down  in 
New  York  with  that  woman  there  and 
that  there  dance — and  that  tune — 
Say!  You  don’t  understand.  You  can’t 
imagine.  Money?  Say!  And  not  only 
money.  Say!  I could  take  that  up  to 
Glau^r’s  Academy,  and  I could  say  to 
Glauber,  ‘Glauber,’  I could  say — ’’ 

I had  to  leave  him  standing  there,  up 
to  his  knees  in  the  inky  water,  heaping 
me  frankly  with  curses.  I shall  not  re- 
peat the  curses.  At  the  end  of  them  he 
bawled  after  me: 

“But  I’ll  get  there!  You  watch  me 
all  the  same,  all  the  same,  you  damn — ” 

The  reason  I didn’t  up-anchor  and  get 
out  that  night  was  that,  when  I came 
aboard  I discovered  not  far  from  my 
berth  the  unobtrusive  loom  of  that 
Dutch  gunboat,  arrived  for  a “look-in” 
at  last. 

The  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to 
sit  tight.  If,  when  the  state  of  the 
island’s  affairs  had  been  discovered, 
there  should  be  want  of  explanation  or 
corroboration,  it  would  be  altogether 
best  for  me  to  give  it.  I wasn’t  yet 
through  trading  in  those  waters,  you 
understand. 

But  Signet  was  no  fool.  He,  too,  must 
have  seen  the  discreet  shade  of  the  visi- 
tor. When  the  morning  dawned,  neither 
he  nor  the  royal  dancer  from  the  Mar- 
quesas was  to  be  found.  Some  time  in 
that  night,  from  the  windward  beach, 
ill-manned  and  desperate,  the  royal 
sailing  canoe  must  have  set  forth 
tumultuously  upon  its  pilgrimage  again. 

I sat  in  a place  in  Honolulu.  - Soft 
drinks  were  served,  and  somewhere  be- 
yond a tidy  screen  of  palm  fronds  a band 
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of  strings  was  playing.  Even  with  soft 
drinks,  the  old  instinct  of  wanderers  and 
lone  men  to  herd  together  had  put  foiu: 
of  us  down  at  the  same  table.  Two  re- 
main vague — a fattish,  holiday-making 
banker  and  a consumptive  from  Barre, 
Vermont.  For  reasons  to  appear,  I re- 
call the  third  more  in  detail. 

He  let  me  know  somewhere  in  the 
give-and-take  of  talk  that  he  was  a rail- 
way telegraph  operator,  and  that,  given 
his  first  long  vacation,  an  old  impulse, 
come  down  from  the  days  of  the 
Hawaiian  hula  phonograph  records,  had 
brought  him  to  the  isle  of  delight.  He 
was  disappointed  in  it.  One  could  see  in 
his  candid  eyes  that  he  felt  himself  done 
out  of  an  illusion,  an  illusion  of  continu- 
ous dancing  by  girls  in  rope  skirts  on 
moonlit  beaches.  It  was  an  intolerable 
waste  of  money.  Here,  come  so  far  and 
so  expensively  to  the  romantic  goal,  he 
was  disturbed  to  find  his  imagination 
fleeing  back  to  the  incredible  adventure 
of  a Rock  Island  station,  an  iron-red  dot 
on  the  bald,  high  plain  of  eastern  Colo- 
rado— ^to  the  blind  sun  flare  of  the 
desert — ^to  the  immensity  of  loneliness — 
to  the  thundering  nightly  crisis  of  the 
“Eleven-ten,”  sweeping  monstrous  and 
one-eyed  out  of  the  cavern  of  the  West, 
grating,  halting,  glittering,  gossiping, 
yawning,  drinking  with  a rush  and  giur- 
gle  from  the  red  tank — and  on  again 
with  an  abrupt  and  always  startling 
clangor  into  the  remote  night  of  the 
East.  . . . 

He  shifted  impatiently  in  his  chair  and 
made  a dreary  face  at  the  screening 
fronds. 

“For  the  love  o’  Mike!  Even  the 
rags  they  play  here  are  old.” 

The  consumptive  was  telling,  the 
banker  about  the  new  co-operative 
scheme  in  Barre,  Vermont.  . . . 

“For  the  love  o’  Mike!”  my  friend 
repeated.  “That  ain’t  a band;  it’s  a 
historical  s’ciety.  Dead  and  buried! 

Next  they’ll  strike  up  that  latest  novelty 
rage,  ‘In  the  Shade  of  the  Old  Apple 
Tree’!  . . . Now  will  you  listen  to  tiat. 
Robbin’  the  cemetery!” 
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He  needn’t  have  asked  me  to  listen. 
As  a matter  of  fact  I had  been  listening 
for  perhaps  a hundred  seconds;  listen- 
ing, not  as  if  with  the  ears,  but  with  the 
deeper  sensatory  nerves.  And  without 
consciously  grasping  what  the  air  was  I 
had  suffered  an  abrupt  voyage  through 
space.  1 saw  a torch-lit  sward,  ringed 
with  blue  and  saffron  faces  and  high 
forest  walls;  1 saw  the  half-nude,  golden 
loveliness  of  a Polynesian  woman  shaken 
like  a windy  leaf.  And  the  beat  of  a 
goat-hide  drum  was  the  beat  of  my 
blood.  I felt  my  shoulders  swaying. 

I looked  at  the  yoimg  man.  His  face 
expressed  a facetious  weariness,  but  his 
shoulders,  too,  were  swaying. 

“What  tune  is  that?”  I asked,  in  a 
level  tone. 

His  contemptuous  amazement  was 
unfeigned. 

“Holy  Moses!  man.  Where  you 
been?” 

He  squinted  at  me.  After  all,  1 might 
be  “stringing  him.” 

“That,”. he  said,  “is  as  old  as  Adam. 
It  was  run  to  death  so  long  ago  I can’t 
remember.  That?  That’s  ‘Paragon 
Park.’  That  is  the  old  original  first 
‘Shimmie’  dance — ^with  whiskers  two 
foot  long — ” 

“The  original  what?” 

“Shimmie!  Shimmie!  Say,  honest  to 
God,  don’t  you  know — ?”  And  with  his 
shoulders  he  made  a wriggling  gesture  in 
appeal  to  my  wits,  the  crudest  burlesque, 
it  seemed,  of  a divinely  abominable 
gesture  in  my  memory.  . . . “That?” 
he  queried.  “Eh?” 

“Shimmie,”  I echoed,  and,  my  mind 
skipping  back:  Shemdance!  Shame 
Dance!  . . . I S3e!” 

“Why?”  he  demanded,  intrigued  by 
my  preoccupation. 

“Nothing.  It.  just  reminded  me  of 
something.” 

Then  he  lifted  a hand  and  smote  him- 
self on  the  thigh.  “Me,  too!  By  jinks! 
Say,  I’d  almost  forgot  that.” 

He  hitched  his  chair  upon  me;  held 
me  down  with  a forefinger. 

“Listen.  That  was  funny.  It  was  one 
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night — ^last  fall.  It  was  just  after  Num- 
ber Seventeen  had  pulled  out,  west- 
bound, about  one-forty  in  the  morning. 
There  wasn’t  anything  else  till  six-one. 
Them  are  always  the  hardest  hours.  A 
fellow’s  got  to  stay  awake,  see,  and 
nothin’  to  keep  him — unless  maybe  a 
coyote  howlin’  a mile  off,  or  maybe  a 
bum  knockin’  aroimd  among  the  box 
cars  on  the  sidin’,  or,  if  it’s  cold,  the 
stove  to  tend.  That’s  aU.  Unless  you 
put  a record  on  the  old  phonograph  and 
hit  ’er  up  a few  minutes  now  and  then. 
Dead?  Say,  boy!” 

“Well,  this  night  it  was  a bum.  I’m 
sittin’  there  in  the  coop,  countin’  my 
fingers  and  listenin’  to  Limon  callin’  off 
car  numbers  to  Denver — ^just  like  that 
I’m  sittin’ — ^when  I hear  somethin’  out 
in  the  waitin’  room.  Not  very  loud. 

. . . Well,  I go  out  there,  and  there’s  the 
bum.  Come  right  into  the  waitin’  room. 

“Bum!  If  he  wasn’t  the  father  and 
mother  and  brother  and  sister  of  the 
original  bum.  I’ll  eat  my  hat.  Almost 
a Jew-lookin’  guy,  and  he’d  saw  hard 
service.  But  he’s  got  a kind  o’  crazy 
glitter  in  his  eye. 

“‘WeU,’  says  I,  just  like  that,  ‘Well, 
what  do  you  want?’ 

“He  don’t  whine;  he  don’t  handle  the 
pan.  He’s  got  that  look  in  his  eye. 

“ ‘ My  woman  is  out  in  them  box  cars,* 
says  he.  ‘I’m  goin’  to  bring  her  in  here 
where  it’s  warm.’  That’s  what  he  says. 
Not  ‘can  I bring  her  in?’  but  'goin*  to 
bring  her  in’!  ’From  a hobo! 

“Can  you  imagine?  It  makes  me 
think.  It  comes  to  me  the  guy  is  really 
off  his  trolley.  To  keep  him  calm  I says, 
‘Well—’ 

“He  goes  out.  ‘I’m  shed  o’  him,’  I 
says  to  myself.  Not  a bit.  About  three 
minutes  and  here  he  comes  trottin’  back, 
sure  enough,  bringin’  a woman  with  him. 
Now,  Mister — What’s-y’r-name-^  pre- 
pare to  laugh.  That  there  woman — ^lis- 
ten— make  up  your  face — she’s  a nigger! 

“He  says  she  ain’t  a nigger, 

“ ‘Mexican?’  says  I. 

“‘No,’ says  he. 

“I  give  her  another  look,  but  I can’t 
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make  much  out  of  her,  except  she’s 
some  kind  of  a nigger,  anyhow.  She’s 
siltin’  on  the  bench  far  away  from  the 
light,  and  she’s  dressed  in  a second-hand 
horse  blanket,  a feed  sack,  and  a bran’- 
new  pair  of  ar’tics.  And  she  don’t  say  a 
word. 

“‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘if  she  ain’t  some  kind 
of  nigger.  I’ll  eat  my — ’ 

“But  there  he  is,  all  of  a sudden, 
squarin’  oflF  in  front  o’  me,  his  mug  stuck 
up  and  his  eyes  like  a couple  o’  head- 
lights. Imagine!  The  guy  ’ain’t  got 
enough  meat  on  his  bones  for  a rest’rant 
chicken.  Honest  to  God,  he  looked  like 
he’d  been  through  a mile  o’  sausage  mill. 
But  crazy  as  a bedbug.  And  there’s 
somethin’  about  a crazy  man — 

“‘Hold  y’r  gab!’  says  he.  To  mel 
That  gets  my  goat. 

“‘Just  for  that,’  says  I,  ‘you  can  get 
out  o’  this  station.  And  don’t  forget  to 
take  your  woman  along  with  you.  Giet 
out!’ 

“‘Get  out — he\W  says  he.  He  sticks 
his  mug  right  in  my  face. 

“‘That  woman  you  speak  so  light  of,’ 
says  he,  * is  a queen.  A Canuck  queen,’ 
says  he. 

“I  had  to  laugh.  ‘Since  when  was 
there  queens  in  Canada?’  says  I.  ‘And 
since  when  has  the  Canuck  queens  been 
usin’  stove  polbh  for  talcum  powder?’ 

“The  guy  grabs  me  by  the  coat. 
Listen.  He  was  strong  as  a wire.  He 
was  deceivin’.  A wire  with  ten  thousand 
volts  into  it. 

“ ‘ Look  at  me !’  says  he,  breathin’  hard 
between  his  teeth.  ‘And  take  care!’ says 
he.  ‘I’m  a man  no  man  can  monkey 
with.  I’m  a man  that  ’ll  go  through. 
I’m  stained  with  crime.  I’ve  waded 
through  seas  o’  blood.  Nothin’  in 
heaven  or  earth  or  hell  can  stop  me.  A 
month  from  now  rubes  like  you  ’ll  be 
glad  to  crawl  at  my  feet — an’  wipe  their 
dirty  mugs  on  the  hem  o’  that  there 
woman’s  skirt.  . . . Now  listen,’  says 
he.  ‘Get  the  hell  into  that  there  box  o’ 
youm  over  there  and  be  quiet.’ 

“Crazy  as  a loon.  I hope  to  die!  the 
guy  was  dangerous.  I see  that.  It  come 


to  me  it’s  best  to  humor  him,  and  I go 
into  the  coop  again.  I sit  there  countin’ 
my  fingers  and  listenin’  to  Denver  tellin’ 
back  them  car  numbers  to  Limon  again. 
By  and  by  I’m  jumpy  as  a cat.  I get  up 
and  stick  a record  in  the  old  machine. 
. . . That’s  what  brings  the  whole  thing 
back  to  mind.  That  record  is  this 
‘Paragon  Park.’ 

“First  thing  I know  I’m  out  in  the 
waitin’  room  again.  And  what  you 
think  I see?  I give  you  a hundred 
guesses.  . . .” 

“ I’ll  take  one,”  I said  to  him.  “ What 
you  saw  was  the  finest  exhibition  of  the 
‘ Shimmie  ’ you  ever  clapped  an  eye 
upon.  Am  I right?” 

The  young  fellow’s  mouth  hung  open. 
He  stared  at  me. 

“Half  undressed!  Honest!  That  nig- 
ger woman!  Horse  blanket,  feed  sack, 
ar’tics — ^where  was  they?  Shimmie? 
Say!  Can  you  imagine,  in  that  there 
prairie  de|K>t  at  three  in  the  momin’,  and 
a wind  howlin’  under  the  floor?  Say! 
Well,  I can’t  tell  you,  but  talk  about 
Shimmie!  Say,  she’s  like  a dead  one 
come  to  life.” 

“Yes,”  I agreed,  “yes.  . . . But  what 
about  the  man?” 

“Well,  that  man,  now.  The  record’s 
cornin’  to  the  end  and  I go  back  in  to 
start  it  over.  And  here’s  this  hobo,  come 
in  behind  me. 

“‘What’s  that?’  says  he,  |x>intin’  to 
the  record  I got  in  my  hand. 

“Then  he  grabs  it  and  looks  it  over. 
He  keeps  turnin’  it  round  and  roimd  and 
round,  starin’  at  it. 

“ ‘ I hope  you’ll  know  it  again,’  says  I, 
with  a laugh. 

“My  laugh  seems  to  set  him  off  into 
a shiver.  Then  down  he  throws  that 
record  o’  mine  onto  the  floor  and  stamps 
on  it;  busts  it  into  a million  pieces  under 
his  boots.  I been  tellin’  you  he’s  crazy. 

‘“Here  there!’  I yell  at  him. 

“He  looks  at  me.  Looks  right  through 
me,  it  seems,  and  beyond,  with  them 
there  red-rimmed  eyes. 

“‘Seas  o’ blood,’ says  he.  That’s  all. 
‘Seas  o’ blood!’ 
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“Then  he  turn£  aroimd,  walks  out 
into  the  waitin’  room,  and  sits  down  in 
a heap  in  the  farthest  comer.  Never 
another  peep.  There  he  sits  till  day- 
light, and  the  nigger  woman,  with  the 
horse  blanket  on  again,  she  sits  there 
beside  him,  holdin’  his  h^nd. 

“‘What’s  up  with  him?’  I ask  her. 

“She  says  somethin’  in  Mexican — or 
some  language,  anyway.  But  I see  she 
don’t  know  any  more  ’n  me.  . . . It’s 
just  like  this.  The  current’s  gone  out  o* 
the  wire.  . . . Last  I ever  sec  of  ’em, 
she’s  leadin’  him  off  in  the  sunrise  toward 
the  box  cars — ^leadin’  him  by  the  hand. 
. . . Now  did  you  ever  hear  a funnier 
experience  than  that  to  happen  to  a man  ?” 

“No,’’  I said,  “I  never  did.” 

“You  had  to  pity  him,”  he  added. 

“Yes,”  I agreed.  . . . And  I could 
think  of  her  leading  him  by  the  hand. 

I saw  Signet  again.  It  was  on  my 
first  and  last  voyage  to  the  Marquesas. 
Under  the  shadow  of  a mountain,  on  a 
stone  platform  facing  the  sea,  sat  Signet, 
quite  nude  save  for  a loin  cloth,  and  with 
an  unequivocal  black  beard  falling  down 
on  his  breast.  There  was  a calmness 
about  him. 

“How  did  you  come  here?”  I asked, 
at  length. 

“She  wanted  it,”  he  said. 

“She’s  a wonderful  woman,”  he  said 
to  me,  “a  wonderful  woman.  She 
would  do  anything  for  me.  Dole.  Any- 
thing! We’ve  got  a kid.” 

I made  shift  to  get  in  a question  I had 
carried  long  in  mind.  “Somebody  beat 
you  out  at  Papeete,  then,  after  all?” 

He  turned  upon  me  a faintly  quizzical 
look. 

“I  mean,  somebody  saw  her — some 
tourist — that  time  she  danced  at  Pa- 
peete— ^Remember? — and  got  away  with 
it?” 


The  thing  seemed  already  so  remote 
that  he  had  to  grope  bade.  Then  he 
laughed. 

“ Lord,  no.  Look  here,  Dole.  It  was 
her  herself  seen  the  thing  at  Papeete. 
On  board  a tourist  boat.  I found  out 
about  it  since  I learned  her  language 
good.  Her  and  some  others  went  aboard 
to  dance  the  hvla — same  as  always,  you 
know.  Then  some  of  them,  the  tourists, 
understand — Well,  they  have  to  spring 
the  latest  thing  from  Broadway.  And 
then  this  woman  of  mine — Well,  you 
can  imagine.  Like  a woman  with  a new 
hat.  Got  to  run  right  off  and  show  it  to 
the  whole  damn  length  and  breadth  of 
the  South  Seas.  That’s  all.  . . . And 
once  upon  a time  I thought  I was 
Iwight.  ...” 

Out  of  the  half  house  at  the  rear  of  the 
platform  came  the  daughter  of  a queen, 
bearing  under  one  arm  a prince  of  this 
island  valley,  and  in  the  other  hand  a 
bowl  of  coconut  wine  for  the  visitor. 
And  for  her  lord.  For  you  will  see  that 
at  last,  despite  the  malignant  thrusts  and 
obstacles  of  destiny,  this  guttersnipe  of 
Gk>tham  had  come  to  a certain  estate. 

When  I left,  he  accompanied  me 
slowly  to  the  beach. 

“You  ought  to  like  it  here,”  I said. 
“After  all,  the  city  could  never  have 
given  you  so  much.” 

“ No,”  he  said.  Wide-eyed,  he  took  in 
the  azure  immensity  of  the  sea.  “No. 
Here  a guy  has  got  time  to  think,  think, 
without  any  hurry  or  worry.  . . . I been 
thinking.  Dole,  a lot.  I ain’t  going  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  but  Dole,  I b’lieve 
I got  an  idea  coming  along.  No  flivver 
this  time.  A real,  sure-fire  hunch. 
Something  that  ’ll  go  big  in  the  city. 
Big!” 

And  so  I left  him  there  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mountain,  staring  at  the  impass- 
able sea.  . . . 
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PART  II.—IN  THE  CLOUD  OF  ISLANDS 
BY  JAMES  NORMAN  HALL  AND  CHARLES  NORDHOFF 


Whm,  James  Norman  Hall  and  Charles  Nordhoff  started  out  together  nearly  a year 
ago  on  their  voyage  of  adventure  among  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  it  was  their  idea 
t^  the  story  of  their  experiences  should  he  written  entirely  hy  Mr.  Hall.  Then  they 
decided  to  separate,  but  to  keep  in  touch  by  letter.  Gradually  Mr.  Nordhofs  letters  grew 
to  be  of  such  irderest  and  importance  that  Mr.  Hall  generously  insisted  that  they  be  made 
a part  of  the  narrative.  The  present  chapter  is  entirely  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hall,  btd 
in  future  installments,  as  inihe  first  (Harper’s  for  November),  Mr.  Nordhoff’s  brilliant 
letters  will  form  a striking  part  of  the  story. — ^Thb  Editob. 


WHILE  Nordhoff  was  writing  me  of 
his  adventures  at  Ahu  Ahu — on 
the  very  day,  in  fact — I had  my  last 
view  of  the  island  of  Tanao.  We  left  it 
in  the  afternoon,  and  for  three  hours  I 
watched  it  dwindling  and  blurring,  until 
at  sunset  it  was  lost  to  view  under  the 
rim  of  the  southern  horizon.  Looking 
back  across  that  space  of  empty  ocean,  I 
imagined  that  I could  still  see  it  drop- 
ping farther  and  farther  away,  down  the 
reverse  slope  of  a smooth  curve  of  water, 
as  though  it  were  vanishing  for  all  time 
beyond  the  knowledge  and  the  concern 
of  men.  In  a way  this  was  not  wholly 
seeming,  for  I don’t  suppkose  there  are  a 
dozen  white  men  living  who  have  ever 
given  the  place  a thought,  to  say  nothing 
of  having  set  foot  there;  and  the  native 
population,  never  large,  had  diminished 
through  death  and  migration  imtil  there 
remained  but  one  lonely  old  woman  who 
spent  her  days  scanning  the  horizon  for 
a sail — ^for  some  means  of  leaving  the 
ghost-ridden  place. 

She  was  the  last  of  her  family.  There 
were  relatives  by  marriage,  but  none  of 
them  would  consent  to  live  on  so  poor  an 
atoll;  and  so  she  remained  alone,  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  living  in  her 
memories  of  other  days,  awed  and  fright- 
ened by  the  companionship  of  spirits, 
present  to  her  in  strange  and  terrible 


shapes.  At  last  she  felt  that  she  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  but  it  was  many 
months  before  the  smoke  of  one  of  her 
signal  fires  was  seen  by  a passing 
schooner.  She  returned  with  it  to 
Tahiti,  and  if  she  had  been  lonely  before, 
she  was  tenfold  lonelier  there,  so  far  from 
the  graves  of  her  husband  and  children. 
I have  already  spoken  of  Crichton,  the 
Englishman  who  had  taken  a ten  years* 
lease  on  her  island.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  met  her.  “A  wonderful  piece  of 
luck  ” he  called  it.  He  had  been  living  at 
Tahiti  for  more  than  a year  on  the  look- 
out for  just  such  an  opportunity,  and 
had  almost  despaired  of  finding  the  place 
he  had  so  long  dreamed  of  and  searched 
for.  Although  only  twenty-eight,  he 
was  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  wanderings. 
During  that  period  he  had  been  moving 
slowly  eastward,  through  Borneo,  New 
Guinea,  the  Solomons,  the  New  Hebri- 
des, the  Tongas,  the  Cook  group.  In 
some  of  these  islands  the  climate  was  too 
powerful  an  enemy  for  a white  man  to 
struggle  with;  in  others  there  was  no 
land  available,  or  they  lacked  the  soli- 
tude he  wanted.  This  latter  embarrass- 
ment was  the  one  he  had  met  at  Tahiti. 
The  fact  is  an  illuminating  commentary 
on  his  character.  Most  men  would  find 
undreamed-of  opportunities  for  loneli- 
ness there;  not  on  the  seaboard,  but  in 
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the  mountains,  in  the  valleys  winding 
deeply  among  them,  where  no  one  goes 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  Even 
those  leading  out  to  the  sea  are  but  little 
frequented  in  their  upward  reaches.  But 
Crichton  was  very  exacting  in  his  re- 
quirements in  this  respect.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  make  few  or  no  friends 
— one  of  those  lonely  spirits  without  the 
ties  or  the  kindly  human  associations 
which  make  life  pleasant  to  most  of  us. 
They  wander  the  thinly  peopled  places 
of  the  earth,  interested  in  a large  way  at 
what  they  see  from  afar  or  faintly  hear, 
but  looking  on  with  quiet  eyes,  taking  no 
part,  being  .blessed  or  cursed  by  nature 
with  a love  of  silence,  of  the  unchanging 
peace  of  great  solitudes.  One  reads  of 
them  now  and  then  in  fiction,  and  if  they 
live  in  fiction  it  is  because  of  men  like 
Crichton,  their  prototypes  in  reality, 
seen  for  a moment  as  they  slip  appre- 
hensively across  some  by-path  leading 
from  the  outside  world. 

He  had  a little  place  at  Tahiti,  a walk 
of  two  hours  and  a quarter,  he  said, 
from  the  government  offices  in  the  port. 
He  had  to  go  there  sometimes  to  attend 
to  the  usual  formalities,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  he  knew  within  ten  seconds 
the  length  of  the  journey  which  would 
be  a very  distasteful  one  to  him.  I can 
imagine  his  uneasiness  at  what  he  saw 
and  heard  on  those  infrequent  visits.  An 
after-the-war  renewal  of  activity,  talk  of 
trade,  development,  progress,  would 
startle  him  into  a waiting,  Ibtening  atti- 
tude. Returning  home,  maps  and  charts 
would  be  got  out  and  plans  made  against 
the  day  when  it  would  be  necessaj-y  for 
him  to  move  on.  He  told  me  of  his 
accidental  meeting  with  Ruau,  as  he 
called  the  old  Paumotuan  woman.  It 
came  only  a few  days  after  the  arrival 
from  San  Francisco  of  one  of  the 
monthly  steamers.  A crowd  of  tourists 
— stop-over  passengers  of  a day — had 
somehow  discovered  the  dim  trail  lead- 
ing to  his  house.  “They  were  much 
pleased  with  it,”  he  said,  adding,  with 
restraint:  “They  took  a good  many 
pictures.  I was  rather  annoyed  at  this. 


although,  of  course,  I said  nothing.”  No 
doubt  they  made  the  usual  remarks: 
“Charming!  So  quaint!”  etc. 

It  was  the  last  straw  for  Crichton.  So 
he  made  another  visit  to  the  government 
offices  where  he  had  his  passport  visaed. 
He  meant  to  go  to  Maketea,  a high  phos- 
phate island  which  stands  like  a gateway 
at  the  northwestern  approach  to  the  Low 
Archipelago.  The  phosphate  would  be 
worked  out  in  time  and  the  place  aban- 
doned, as  other  islands  of  that- nature 
had  been,  to  the  sea  birds.  But  on  that 
same  evening,  while  he  was  having  din- 
ner at  a Chinaman’s  shop  in  town,  he 
overheard  Ruau  trying  to  i>ersuade  some 
of  her  relatives  to  return  with  her  to 
Tanao.  He  knew  of  the  island.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  would  know  of 
it.  He  had  often  looked  at  it  on  his 
charts,  being  attracted  by  its  isolated 
position.  The  very  place  for  him!  And 
the  old  woman,  he  said,  when  she  learned 
that  he  wanted  to  go  there,  that  he 
wanted  to  stay  always — all  his  life — 
gripped  his  hands  in  both  of  hers  and 
held  them,  crying  softly,  without  saying 
anything  more.  The  relatives  made 
some  objections  to  the  arrangement  at 
first.  But  the  island  being  remote,  pov- 
erty-stricken, haunted,  they  were  soon 
persuaded  to  consent  to  a ten  years* 
lease  with  the  option  of  renewal.  Crich- 
ton promised,  of  course,  to  take  care  of 
Ruau  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  at  her 
death  to  bury  her  decently  beside  her 
husband. 

He  proceeded  at  once  with  his  altered 
plans.  There  were  government  regula- 
tions to  be  complied  with  and  these  had 
taken  some  time.  On  the  day  when  he 
was  at  last  free  to  start,  he  learned  that 
the  Caleb  S.  W inship  was  about  to  sail 
on  a three  months’  voyage  in  the  Low 
Archipelago.  He  had  no  time  to  ask  for 
passage  beforehand.  He  had  to  chance 
the  possibility  of  getting  it  at  the  last 
moment.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
either  the  manager  of  the  Inter-Island 
Trading  Company  or  the  supercargo  of 
the  W inship  would  have  consented  to 
carry  him  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  des- 
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tination  had  they  known  his  reason  for 
wanting  to  be  set  down  there.  It  amuses 
me  now  to  think  of  those  two  hard- 
headed  traders,  men  without  a trace  of 
sentiment,  going  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  off  their  course  merely  to  carry  the 
least  gregarious  of  wanderers  on  the  last 
leg  of  his  long  journey  to  an  ideal  soli- 
tude. It  was  their  ciuiosity  which 
gained  him  his  end.  They  beUeved  he 
had  some  secret  pw^se,  some  reason  of 
purely  material  self-interest  in  view. 
They  had  both  seen  Tanao  from  a dis- 
tance and  knew  that  it  had  never  been 
worth  visiting  either  for  pearl  shell  or 
copra.  It  is  hard  to  imderstand  what 
miracle  they  believed  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  meantime.  During  the  voy- 
age I often  heard  them  talking  about  the 
atoll,  about  Crichton— wondering,  con- 
jecturing, and  always  miles  off  the  track. 
The  little  information  they  got  from  him 
only  aroused  their  curiosity  the  more. 
It  was  plain  that  he  was  a good  deal  dis- 
turbed by  their  hints  and  fiu^ve  ques- 
tionings. He  seemed  to  be  afraid  that 
mere  talk  about  Tanao  on  the  part  of  an 
outsider  might  sully  the  purity  of  its 
loneliness.  He  may  have  been  a little 
selfish  in  his  attitude,  but  if  that  is  a 
fault  in  a man  of  his  temperament  it  is 
one  easily  forgiven.  And  what  could  he 
have  said  to  those  traders?  It  was  much 
better  to  keep  silent  and  let  them  believe 
what  they  liked. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Crichton 
poured  out  his  confidences  to  me  like  a 
schoolgirl.  On  the  contraiy,  he  had  a 
veiy  likable  reserve,  although  a good 
half  of  it,  I should  say,  was  shyness. 
Then,  too,  he  had  almost  forgotten  how 
to  talk  except  in  the  native  dialects  of 
several  groups  of  widely  scattered  is- 
lands. In  English  he  had  a tendency  to 
prolong  his  vowels  and  to  omit  conso- 
nants which  gave  his  speech  a peciiliar 
exotic  sound.  He  made  no  advances  for 
some  time.  Neither  did  I.  For  more 
than  three  weeks  we  lived  together  on 
shipboard,  went  ashore  together  at 
islands  where  we  had  put  in  for  copra, 
and  all  that  while  we  did  not  exchange 


above  two  hundred  words  in  conversa- 
tion. There  was  so  little  talk  that  I can 
remember  the  whole  of  it,  almost  word 
for  word.  Once  while  we  were  walking 
on  the  outer  beach  at  Baraka,  an  atoll 
of  thirty-five  inhabitants,  he  said  to  me: 

“ I wish  I had  come  out  here  years  ago. 
They  appeal  to  the  imagination,  don’t 
you  think,  all  these  islands?” 

His  volubility  startled  me.  It  was  a 
shock  to  the  senses,  like  the  crash  of  a 
-coconut  on  a tin  roof,  heard  in  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  an  Island  night.  There 
was  my  opportunity  to  throw  off  reserve 
and  I lost  it  throu^  my  surprise.  I 
merely  said,  “Yes,  very  much.”  An 
hour  later  we  saw  the  captain,  no  larger 
than  a penny  doll,  at  the  end  of  a long 
vista  of  empty  beach,  beckoning  us  to 
come  back.  We  went  aboard  without 
having  spoken  again.  It  was  an  odd  sort 
of  r<.Iationship  for  two  white  men  thrown 
into  close  contact  on  a small  trading 
schooner  in  the  loneliest  ocean  in  the 
world,  as  Nordhoff  put  it.  We  were  no 
more  companionable  in  the  ordinary 
sense  than  a pair  of  hermit  crabs. 

But  the  need  for  talking  drops  away 
from  men  under  such  circumstances  and 
neither  of  us  foimd  the  long  silences  em- 
barrassing. The  spell  of  the  islands  was 
upon  iis  both.  I can  imderstand  Crich- 
ton’s speaking  of  their  appeal  to  the 
imagination  while  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  them,  for  our  presence  there  seemed 
an  illusion — a dream  more  radiant  than 
any  reality  could  be.  In  fact,  my  only 
hold  upon  reality  during  that  voyage 
was  the  Caleb  S.  Winship,  and  some- 
times even  that  substantial  old  vessel 
suffered  sea  changes,  was  metamor- 
phosed in  a moment,  and  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  she  was  a boat  built  by 
men’s  hands.  Often  as  she  lay  at  anchor 
in  a lagoon  of  dreamlike  beauty  I pad- 
died  out  from  shore  in  a small  canoe, 
and,  making  fast  under  her  stern,  spent 
an  afternoon  watching  the  upward  play 
of  the  reflections  from  the  water  and  the 
blue  shadows  imderneath,  rippling  out 
and  vanishing  in  the  light  like  flames  of 
fire.  For  me  her  homely,  rugged  New 
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England  name  was  a pleasant  link  with 
the  past.  I liked  to  read  the  print  of  it. 
The  word  “ Boston,”  her  old  home  port, 
was  still  faintly  legible  through  a coat  of 
white  paint.  It  brought  to  mind  old 
memories  and  the  faces  of  old  friends, 
hard  to  visualize  in  those  surroxmdings 
without  such  practical  help.  Far  below 
lay  the  floor  of  the  lagoon  where  all  the 
rainbows  of  the  world  have  authentic 
end.  The  water  was  so  clear,  and  the 
sunlight  streamed  through  it  with  so  lit- 
tle loss  in  brightness  that  one  seemed 
to  be  susptended  in  mid-air  above  the 
forests  of  branching  coral,  the  deep,  cool 
valleys,  and  the  wide,  sandy  plains  of 
that  strange  continent. 

Crichton,  I believe,  was  beyond  the 
desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  he 
had  left  so  many  years  before.  His  ex- 
periences there  may  have  been  bitter 
ones.  At  any  rate  he  never  spoke  of 
them,  and  I doubt  if  he  thought  of  them 
often.  People  had  little  interest  for  him, 
not  even  those  of  the  atolk  which  we 
visited.  When  on  shore  I usually  foimd 
him  on  the  outer  beaches,  away  from  the 
villages  which  lie  along  the  lagoons.  In 
most  of  the  atolls  the  distance  from 
beach  to  beach  is  only  a few  hundred 
yards,  but  the  ocean  side  is  unfrequented 
and  solitary.  On  calm  days  when  the 
tide  begins  to  ebb  the  silence  there  is 
unearthly.  The  wide  shore,  hot  and 
glaring  in  the  sun,  stretches  away  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  empty  of  life  except 
for  thousands  of  small  hermit  crabs  mov- 
ing into  the  shade  of  the  palms.  They 
snap  into  their  shells  at  your  approach 
and  make  fast  the  door  as  their  houses 
fall,  with  a sound  like  the  tinkling  of  hail- 
stones, among  heaps  of  broken  coral. 
We  waded  along  the  shallows  at  low 
tide.  When  the  wind  was  on  shore  and 
a heavy  surf  breaking  over  the  outer 
edge  of  the  reef,  we  sat  as  close  to  it  as 
we  could,  watching  the  seas  gathering 
far  out,  rising  in  sheer  walls  fringed  with 
wind  - whipped  spray,  which  seemed 
higher  than  the  island  itself  as  they  ap- 
proached. It  was  a fascinating  sight — 
the  reef  hidden  in  many  places  in  a per« 


petual  smoke  of  sunlight-flltered  mist, 
through  which  the  oncoming  brokers 
could  be  seen  dimly  as  they  swept  for- 
ward, curled,  and  fell.  But  one  could 
not  avoid  a feeling  of  imeasiness,  of  in- 
security, thinking  of  what  had  happened 
in  those  islands — most  of  them  only  a 
meter  or  two  above  sea  level — ^in  the 
hurricanes  of  the  past,  and  of  what 
would  happen  again  at  the  coming  of  the 
next  great  storm.  • 

We  made  landfalls  at  dawn,  in  mid- 
aftemoon,  late  at  night — saw  the  islands 
in  aspects  of  beauty  exceeding  one’s 
strangest  imaginings.  We  penetrated 
farther  and  farther  into  a thousand-mile 
area  of  atoll-dotted  ocean,  discharging 
our  cargo  of  lumber  and  corrugated  iron, 
rice  and  flour  and  canned  goods,  taking 
oh  copra,  carrying  native  passengers 
from  one  place  to  another.  Sometimes 
we  were  out  of  sight  of  land  for  several 
days,  beating  into  head  winds  xmder  a 
slowly  moving  pageantry  of  clouds  which 
alone  gave  assurance  of  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth.  When  at  last  land  appeared 
it  seemed  inaccessibly  remote,  at  the 
summit  of  a long  sloi)e  of  water  which 
we  would  never  be  able  to  climb.  Some- 
times for  as  long  a period  we  skirted  the 
shore  line  of  a single  atoll,  the  water 
deepening  and  shoaling  under  our  keel 
in  splotches  of  vague  or  vivid  coloring. 
From  a vantage  point  in  the  rigging  one 
could  see  a segment  of  a vast  circle  of 
islands  strung  at  haphazard  on  a thread 
of  reef  which  showed  a thin,  clear  line  of 
changing  red  and  white  under  the  in- 
cessant battering  of  the  surf.  Several 
times  ujMjn  going  ashore  we  found  the 
villages  deserted,  the  inhabitants  having 
gone  to  distant  parts  of  the  atoll  for  the 
copra-making  season.  In  one  village  we 
came  upon  an  old  man  too  feeble  to  go 
with  the  others  apparently,  sitting  in  the 
shade  playing  a phonograph.  He  had 
but  three  records:  ‘‘Away  to  the  For- 
est,” ‘‘The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs 
Schottische,”  and  ‘‘Just  a Song  at  Twi- 
light.” The  disks  were  as  old  as  the  in- 
strument itself,  no  doubt,  and  the 
needles  so  badly  worn  that  one  could 
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ttiiowl  beforehand  to  see  only  jso  tnucli  of  other  divibioas  of  the  Polynesian  family, 
their  life  as  might  be  agreeable  and  ai«  clnWr^n  >bo  have  iievei- growm 
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very  littfc  to  doiii  thecserCise 
t*f  his  an  thority ; fop , the  {wo- 
pie  govern  t bcnfeo}  ves,  are 
law-abiding  Vrithemt- 

thercrtrewVii<h*wl.stln-oiigh- 
ou  t thoi.dM)ids  1 
Pitmeh  gidlt  y of 
, gloyt/lHithitct  1 reverse 
bjdnibh.  After  all,  wliy  sbmitd 
[ tJiey  luiS'b  schools  i?  No  odd-, 
■^dibn  of  oths  oemfd  .make 
them  more  generous,  more. 


TUB  UN'CIl .iNOINU  aB.iCK  OF  GUB.^T  BOUTOOBa 


*y  ■• 

/■'*  ■■  ;i'A 

IV  M.VNX  AT614JS  THE  piStANf^X:  rttOM  BEaCII  TO  BEACH  IS  ONEY  A FEW  HXrNDKEO  Y‘A4iOS 


Soniieliutcs  we  st oitr  TxcurJiiona 
* sovii4;tiitu's  w-Te  ma^ie  them  by 
HTobillif:!  j t . I bet’ame  B coUcctor  of  shells 
itn  iirder  to  give  some  puffKJse,  to  our  ex- 
jxidHhms  aloiig  tlie  teef-  I eonUiiv’t  have 
chost'H  a IxfUer  interest,  for  they  knew 
hU  nboni.,  glieiiiir  here  Mid  when  to  fititl 
lho:1)esK  and  they  eduhl  uidulke 
llieirhb'ebf  giving.  to^'H  exteut. 

In  the  aftemobirs  we  wen  swinTining  in 
the  kgooh  Thete  I saAV  tliero  at  their 
1)est  and  bap{)ie.sb  in  jurt  ekiMeKt  a^; 
AeoiSsary  and  fanjiiljftr  to  theni  os  it  is  to 
their  parents,  ft  is  lifways  A.  pleaahre  to 
Wal<;h  childreri;  at  play'  in  the;  water,’  bui . 
those  Pauniotuuu  ybipigstebs  w;ttb 
nalMtol  grave  nt;  sw'tituniihg  arid  di\  irig ' 
put  undet:  utt  enrharitnietit;  Many 
of  Oie  small 

>j>eair»  td from 

.iay  faj’e 

dpwtt’tiftrtJie'  of';the..Tthter.:  swim- 

mini'  easilyv  wHh  a gre^tt  ecsmouiy  of 
niotion,  lurnirig  their  ti^ds  now  and 
then  lor  a breath  of  .idr,  ami  when  they 
saw  their  twey  they  dived  after  it-  .ba  ski  jl- 
fully  ais  their  fatferafhj  and  witli  oearlj' 
fts  in  iich  aiietess.  tsceri,  agaitisl  the  bright 
floor  of  the  lagorni  with  .swarms  of  brii- 


kimily  disposed  to-  one  antoher. 


:jcn'!>)re.- 

ho.sfnt*d>le  and  «>urtetnia  toward  stran^^ 
gers,  luippier  than  they  are  now.  Cer- 
lairdy  it  could  not  make  tliem  fes  self- 
ish, tTYA’ctous,  rapaciom;,  fur  most  of 
iheto.  are  ris  iitooeent  of  thpsi*  vices  as 
tbew"  b>vb.’c.hihirrinv  : of  tbg 

rscher,^  nrore  ancessibh?  are 

shjtwiy  changing  in  t reSj^tSi  osving 
to  the  exhwple  set  them-  by  men  of  »ntr 
own  roi.*.  Iji  another  §fty  years,  per- 
haj)s,  they  nifty  have  learned  to  lieheve 
that  material  .wealth,  is  tlie  onb"  ihlrig 
worth  striving  f or.  , l%eo  rvill  eonip 
pride  in  tUcir  inj.ssessio,tiSv  eh  of  those 
who  ha't'e  greater,  contempt  hW'i:sii.siii- 
ciOn,  for  those  who  |iaye  less,  so  an 
end. , to  their; .hsppiiiiriss.;;'' , 

I iiad  never  before  Xevhv  ehim  grow- 
ing tip  ip  4 state  of  rtatvu't  ari^^ 
full  use  of  fJih  rure  opportuuit^^^^^^^^^  I spent 
most  of  my  time  wi  th  tlieiu.  pla  yed  ph 
shore  with  them,  weid  fishing  and  svvini- 
tning  with  them,  and  found  ifi  the  e.v- 
jairienee  something  be!  ter  than  a in>- 
newal  of  Iwoyhood  heeause  of  a kceMcr 
sense  Of  beatity;  tt  more  CTrirseioii.s.  ma- 
ture appreeiatioa  of  the  hsijjfpirie.ss  one 
has  :iu  the  simplest  kind  Of  pJeiisures. 


AKD  J’ai<THER  IJffTO  X TiiaVA^D-mUS-  XM^A  OV 
ATOLIj-DOTTEO  OCliAJf  ' ' 


WE  PENETRATED  EAnTHER 


Iiant];>^  cf)lored  fish  scattering  l>efore  propprlinri  to  th<?  < 
them,  they  seemed  doubtfully  hunmUv  fdrit»»nee.  But  thei 
the  children  of  some  forsaken  merntan  the  geauuiertess  pf  it 
rather  thaii  creatpres  who  have  need,  of  w-ould  itssehible  tp 
air  to  breathe  hud  abUd  earth  to  stand,  a UihUed  repcHdirip 
on!  IfediitTttHUt  is  the  siutable  preppr^  uvaiter 
iion  for  life,;,  the  dfrildreii  "o.f  ihoi  sanie; 

ha  VC  It  ill  ths;  th's  I and  lmj)f>icst  w ttltout  agaihj:  I teio*ned . so 

kufrtviug  thid  It  is  ef,hic«tio%  sidtutiy  hyhrns 

skillful  ;ih  the  pitr suit s a iwt  leatnud  ip  the  Green land^s-  ley  I 

.in.tefeti'whichd.binyrtlieir:h’'’^.Svhh^  b»e  V 
<’aii  wish  them  u»>  betlce-ti^tirtie  tlwih  !K!ion,*),ahd  .btlTersv 
that  they  may  iK*inid^  bf  .,l.t  wip  ;Str^ 

whieh  do  not,.  , lidoughtg.J'^riU^^ 

■'1'  71l<;!k.  ha%^^  are.ltu.t 

children  of  . Uii  ing  still,  im^dha’ 

SHiiie  gilt  df  frhnht  thyv  i . t%  .'Vorhh  not  bp 

,Sahte' V^leUiSditf hty ti(hdl:^trhiif^- ' ■ ' . tuuvcrsal  in'  Ihcii M 
Very  liitfe  is'  repMiPe^i  1 because  lUty  had  '! 

had  ii  iuhiKhilitt ; : y:p»r.t  »]i'o  by  repr 

asliorti  wiili  ntc  at  vuriotis 1 niissfprniry’ 
luhl;  beciuno  rM.uivhjfa^  thnt  theie  'cluinges:  hjul ; bt^ 

ihiht  nf  xuy  muile-  Whs  not  ft^upd.  itt  rltjlidn: 

Ki^t -I  on  illii-' ; ;;provyimpit.of;d 

j^it»Ks'''alx)ut'  my-  .virt'uoflilyp'and  evfeh;  .chappiti^/'pUhhiHh'ak 
when  I thcnijeht  of  it  JU;  the  wUnt^,  ,they  sjftp  t-iic 

ing  way,  their  pleasure  shetned  pul  of  all  of  > nariuw  and  ng' 
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Pauiuo-  they  were  evi- 

tuati^  (fare  taueh  therti.  wtfer.^^liey  ■ ^ Ihetr  stertier  Vjruthr 

alwAj'S  turrr  from  tVeiiB  cfs  ai^l  sist^'rS;.  , 

to  'tKepe';';.i# 

either  Protestahjt  or 

feeliol;,  . A,.-w»Mtt«»  itauhOy  5>!egttt»  the  "^  Cj»tfe|a|^  T»  \0w!  Prht'eslant  ones  the 
singiii^  ’ ^A  ft /h%lvj[>jtcii^v  nasal,  ^ 

thfOttty  yd^,>^wlvi^  ;i^  tfatf  aeeoihp^ 

an' . efcUftor4ihary ;ieasSe^-';  Thio^'  •' uj^. 
other  woraeri  jmne!^|h^||jj^!^#fal;m^:;  ^ rack; to  ihe'Sonftd 

whose' voiees.  were'^.hshhr  fought  neyw 

low^  hy  other  ranh  ift  Patmto- 

toues,  ehaptiOft  in  or;  th*^e  lohes  : tu^wf  tluni^Kaf  tJxe  nitlnral 

wbieh,  hit  rhy thm  ftwi  was  acHlIhg  for  thw^wgS'^thfth 

like:  the  heating  <»f  ketltei|rtin»Sv  The*  With  ft  great  fire  of  ccKSftiutkuslci  hiaaing 
weird  Meodirig  hf  Ivarniofties  wa!«  uaJifte  In  the  eenter,ft>|;  the  grcHijj;  offtingkra-;  ; I 
any tiong  T had  eyer  heard  Ifliere  liked  io  heai'  them  frOiia  a j^wlaisee  where 

h noOlhig  hi/^tirjm«sie  w re-  J j^oiild  get  their'ditM  effeet;  to  look  <3^, 

moiety:  ii^s<‘iiritiilc;!S  theitsV  kd  that  it  fnim  the  achoonet  lying-  a few'  :hMi’<dred 
iaipossilde  io  deaordte  the:  etjeet  pi  offshory. , Ail  thy  mhahitania  o^^ 

full  chorus^  Sdirie  of  the  swhgs  jn^  ' ufc  vlthvge  woftld  be  gathenid  «4thin,-t^ 
strong  ftppyat  In  aftsfa^e  iiiitlniAy,  The  -vcmde.i^  theBiyligbErSiichhcottg^^^ 
loss  resolute  of  the  early  and  the  vyhite,  fttraigST^ina  of 

hearing  them,  must  have,  thro^  up  the  coeomit  palms  uito  cleai?  fefet 
their  hands  io  despair  al  the  Ihoijght  pf:  .against  fitvckgroutid  of  deep  shadow, 
the  lortg>  difRcult  task  of  ccinyersiofi  .The  ajp^iri^  CTmiiniied  tar  into  the  nights 
awtaiting  them.  But  if  there  Were  any  sp  thidiX  tdientehHsleep  whde  listettm^ 


TJtft  XATIYK  IW^BrTATlONS  AB®  tfi^  kUKWtUO  WITH  THEIR  THOMC  BAtKeHOONO 


HAKP^E’S  ALVGAZINE 


aiid  heard,  the  ttimic  dyhif,'  away,  rom- 
gling  at  liiwt  wth.  the  interminable  bowo  - 
ing  of  tWsUtf. 


shi'p  \a}f"  very  low  in  the  water.  By  that 
time  6he  liad  a full  cargo  of  one 

hundred  loiis  io  tlie  hold  tael ve, 
sacked,  ott  rkck.  deck 

mrgo  was  lost,  that  sarttc  aftert^ou,  dur-. 
mg  ft  gale  of  w.iiid  and  rgitt  which  burst 
|i|^on  IIS  with  fury  add  iis  with 

;;«l.;s0e»hrig  We  mic 

liehire  it,  ffty  cdursc>  for  three. 

hOwr^  X weight  of  air  w'as 

sdhtedihtg  an  unusually  vig- 

droys  fctirtidtof 

sea.sou.  Water  sjtouted  out  of  the  .'scu pa- 
pers hi  a epOtiTiuous  sireihru.  hnd  loose 

""I  '-'Z  \~y'^P  id  tht  #ilh  d 

, -''•.’^;y'.-^  ftt  of 

- ••  ■ ■*' . ■ blhrdthg  Tahr,  There  was 

a feiithd  racket  in  the 

cainh^  biscuit 

: tins  and  smashing  crock- 

ery.  '3rtiC*a  ah  ejght-h  un- 
drctbpoiind  safe,  broke 
loose  and  started  to  im- 
itate X ietor  Hugo's  can- 
non; 

mpfdi  aeope  an^ 

^ suiig3>t h ni  nw»y^  so  that. 

it  was  sck-m  brcrttght  to  a 
^ ^ 1 halt  by  Euau,  the  old 

pAuraotUan  w’oman,  tvhd 

■ Wiis  the  only  oiic  behiw  at 

fc  the  lime.  She  made  an 

' /’  edeetive  barricade  of 

■ ^ I copra  sacks  abd  beddings 

....  <1  dudgipg  the  phtitg'mg 

'■  moitsli^  wlh  an  agility 

: . ; surpdsipg  hi  a woman  t>f. 

I sixty  y B I rc- 

/[  /mmdier 

j a iipinkey  btdonging  to 

;■,  ;>.  ' ;' ' one:  td  th-h  stdldrs,  skid- 

r .'  ding  ahaig  Ihbcabiiideck 

,;.  untUhewa»hlowTiagftiii.st 

the  edgjno  rwhu  w’hi.st)C 
which'  iX).ve  Just  clear  of, 
1 the  fojrwnrdelid  ofit..  He 

• i : . ' • ‘ WTapi>ed  arm.s  and  legs 

■ .',v. ! nraund  . it  hi  his  terror, 

ojiehmg  the  Aid  vein  some 
way,  and  the  dirill  blast 
rase  hijdi  a ,b o ve  the 


By  degrees  wp  worked  sjowly  through 
the  hestrt:  of  dt©;  ,'irc^^^  jiiir-suing  o. 

gctierai  s«,»aihchstcrty  ct>i,ir.sc,  the  islands 
feepniiug : arid  inurh  ^ttered, 

uhtU  ive!  hhd  before  ihr  ttu  i^ktiaitse  of 
bccan.  uhmyit  urilh^ 

jifruith  Atittrica.-  But  Taniwi  hty  at  the 
edge  of  :it  i and  at:.  Icngilb  titt  a loW' Ctihg 
April  dayi  ht;:  set-  out  oii  tlial  la.st  leg  of 
our  oulwaw.!  .joy r The  Cluteh  S.  BTn- 


SiUoi'S"  KopUiiit 

BS<  K TpeUK  SEEAfED  A.S  irj,tr9ION>-'A  DREAAf 


pill 

h||® 
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mighiy  ruar  of  wi»d,  lijke  the  voice  of  jiupresskm  of  e convS<Haiisiiess  «f  ihfepwiir- 
Hjaii  lifted  with  awCriospiHng  hnpiidcnce  ity  on  their  part,  a sepse  t'xf  ;,shumc'  f)e> 
in  defiance  of  the  mindless  anger  of  eause  of  their  simple  Wajr  of  living  ju? 
nature.  compared  to  oUrfe.  IjUM  was  not  guilty 

'Hie  storm  blew  itself  opt  toward  sun-  of  it..  She.  never  could  under 

diwa  and  the.  night  fell  olear—a  night  any  circumstances.  I lehmed  aflerward 
for  slats  Ip  make  one  wary  of  thopglvi; , to 

but  the  moon  rose.  alKiut  nine,  softehing  ciin^i^rf  hot  to 
the  juintss  dlshtnces,  llxnyvviDg  a x'eiJ  of  : stay  ht  T 
mild  light  axa^ss' the  bhick  voids  in  the  been  at  ah  etf^ 
milhyrway*;!<t!jen;^:el^^  in  those  h4»?  ; ^ 5ome 

tuden.  iTieijithnhh^  hektyy  hightin^:^:hjkrk  the  gho«t,s  and 

svfell,  and^ . bia^^  Was,  rose  spirita'^whi^  hd vrcal  tn  he^  slip 

cludiitlyldit,^  refuse<i-td  fistehiohf 

slope  db  every  Hiwwi;  was:  at  her  Ihrntgh  hie  *?pmt%  ^he,  w 

tptped  ;|»laiM  agaiivst  tfw  wibin.  ven-  wilting  ifuili  f hdy  ridichhid 

tilatdr,  unmittdfhi  «3f  the  .hidv^rs  of  We; 

spray,  maintaining  her  position  on  the  dawn  uss^  nhe  ontsidfe;  ^ 

slanlirtg  deck  with  the  skill,  of;  thri^  .trppiefS.  'Xlie  'sky  at  & great 

monllis’  practice.  The  thought  that’ lHi ' tifcjght  with  % filut  xif  Juaiihous  riMst 
mnsl  soon  bid  he r gopit-by  sftddenetl  med  ii;.  wUieh  I he  Mun  shone ; 

fot- 1 knew  there-  w-as  sinnh  chance  a duet  df  gntd  dh 

should  ever  meet  hdl?  agnin.  ,I-. envied  ehtiid 

Criehion  his  pppoH.nd:ity  for  ihiloavd  Pa t from  the  high  canopy, 

with  thnl  liftble  old  w<nria»,..so  pnanl  Vxf  (pyerh 

her  race,  so  true  ,b> htv mvli  tyethdsf.  t d Her  laiy  ■ |a^t  Isjltiw  the  te \¥d  Of  t-hfi;  horizon, 
own  way  ijf  livihg,  : Her  tx'pe  is  was  elliptical  in  .shiii«',  aWut 

ainimpn  ainPng  Polynesians  id;  . ; 

days.  One ; gets  all  loo  freduently  an  . were  kwen  widely,  sepaTated  LdaniW  alt 
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tile  «rele  of  reef  and  one  small  lO  walelnpg  llie  following  seas.-  AH  at  once 
the.  Jagdon-  Wp.  came  i»tp  t he  adiid  at  the  top  of  Hts  voice, 

about  a half  mile  offshore  and  piiit  fjflf  Stt  i khsked  baeiv  in  lime  to  .se^  of 

thii  whaJeboa t.  Ylie  sea  still  rniming  m ; the  point  of  breakin^i  risihi? 

fairly  high,  and  the  rmip of  It^  surf  caniB  high  above  us*  It  fell  just  after  it 
across  the  Water  witlv  a sound  as  sooth-  passed  Under  iis,  and  We 
mg  as  the-  fell  of  sirrink  Taipl  but  H iur  focvrard  , across  the  edge;  of  the  rWd, 
creased  in  yolopie  a^  Vwe  dW%  in  until  thnmgh  die  tnirex  slmllow  the  beaidiv 
the  ears-  were  stunh^  crash  of  The. tw'tv  truders  started 

ircmcndpiW  dhTOlWrs  Ayhre^^^^^  and  a ldhr  ;hf  inspection  and  av^  MW’  aotlnhg 

fell  sheer,  over  the  ledge  of  .the  reef It  mor«  of  tl.k^  until  hite  in  ihe  ev^^^ 
was-  bf  dar  tlie  moat  .daffgt^us-hxikvng  . Arcjinwhde  I went  wth  Ruoii  and  foich- 
larldiWl^  lda%  Wn  iudl  seeti  on 

bteok  /Whcldhcr'fUmjW^ 

only';  ,a  ;^h^‘:-thhrrb^,  ^iftdch’te-l&.tisv'kitdicy^  ■;;tttpi!aV,  'fron}' 

Uplh  t^otals  df  v 

BelW^t'lhd'biWaidhj|<fidnh;^?adhd'lhd^A;lhlih^;  fotvdjaldW 

ghtliM^iwg  ctf'-thdrawb  the  wahW^pnured  v fmrtds  were; 

bacik.ayWlW  w^  cwk  biirwl  for  weattemd  sveiyndjere,^  few  half-wild 

an  histahi' td,  ah  appaUurg  depth-  Ofily"  sprouted 

a natiy^  KrtHiW  »^#dd  JiavB  marthged  lhat^^ " p gaisihi  Up  with  hn  ijdd  alr  df  incre- 

comlWiJv.  duhty;:  of  ;a^^ 

the  sailprs  lin  t licir  nars,  at  top  speed  and  dis- 

ing  tlie  the,  hPat  SttWrer,  appeared  far  Ih  the  distaiu’c.  Ruau 

atpud  with  his  feet  bfuc^  oh  stupikd  witch  ^ werfc;  ahpwt  halfway 

wales,  his  keacl  turned  over  htsshouidckj  a<truss  mid  held  Up  ht'jf.hand  for  silenice. 


.UOmih 


Tt»E  VTLIAGBS  liKifE  THfc  L'HIOON  SnORja 


■ jii  .^l  fi-.i ; 
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A bird  was  singing  somewhere,  a melo- 
dious varied  song  like  that  of  the  hermit 
thrush.  I had  heard  it  before  and  had 
once  seen  the  bird,  a shy,  solitary  little 
thing,  one  of  the  few  species  of  land  birds 
found  on  the  atolls. 

While  we  were  standing  there,  listen- 
ing to  the  faint  music,  Crichton  took 
me  by  the  arm.  He  said  nothing, 
and  in  a moment  withdrew  his  hand. 
I was  deeply  moved  by  that  manifes- 
tation of  Mendliness,  an  unusual  one 
for  him  to  make.  He  had  some  un- 
accountable defect  in  his  character 
which  kept  him  aloof  from  any  re- 
lationship approaching  real  intimacy. 
I believe  he  was  constantly  aware  of  it, 
that  he  had  made  many  futile  attempts 
to  overcome  it.  There  were  times  when 
the  knowledge  seemed  to  give  him  a feel- 
ing of  despair.  It  may  have  been  that 
which  first  set  him  on  his  wanderings, 
now  happily  at  an  end.  It  was  plain  to 
me  the  moment  we  set  foot  on  shore  that 
he  would  have  to  seek  no  farther  for 
asylum.  Tanao  is  one  of  the  undoubted 
ends  of  the  earth.  No  one  would  ever 
disturb  him  there.  He  himself  was  not 
so  sure  of  this.  Once,  I remember,  when 
we  were  looking  at  the  place  on  the 
chart,  he  sptoke  of  the  island  of  Pitcairn, 
the  old-time  refuge  of  the  Bounty  muti- 
neers. Before  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  it  had  been  as  far  re- 
moved from  contact  with  the  outside 
world  as  an  island  could  be.  Now  it  lies 
not  far  off  the  route  through  the  Canal 
to  New  Zealand  and  is  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  the  crews  of  tramp  steamers 
and  schooners.  Tanao,  however,  is 
much  farther  to  the  north,  and  there  is 
very  slight  possibility  that  its  empty 
horizons  will  ever  be  stained  by  a smudge 
of  smoke.  As  for  an  actual  visit,  one 
glance  at  the  reef  through  the  binoculars 
would  convince  any  skipper  of  the  folly 
of  the  attempt. 

Even  our  own  crew  of  natives,  skilled 
at  such  hazardous,  work,  came  to  grief  in 
their  second  passage  over  it.  They  had 
gone  out  to  the  schooner  for  supplies 
Crichton  had  ordered — a few  sacks  of 
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fiour,  .some  canned  goods,  and  kerosene 
oil;  in  coming  back  the  boat  had  been 
swept,  broadside,  against  a ledge  of  rock. 

It  stuck  there,  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
reef,  and  the  sailors  jumped  out  with  the 
line  before  the  next  wave  came  cap- 
sizing the  boat  and  carrying  it  inshore, 
bottom  up.  All  the  supplies  were  swept 
into  deep  water  by  the  backwash  and 
lost.  There  had  been  a similar  accident 
at  one  other  atoll — fiour  and  rice  brought 
so  many  thousands  of  miles  having  been 
spoiled  within  a few  yards  of  their  desti- 
nation. I remember  the  natives  plung- 
ing into  the  water  at  great  risk  to  them- 
selves to  save  a few  sacks  of  soggy  paste 
in  the  hope  that  a little  of  the  flour  in  the 
center  might  still  be  dry,  and  a Chinese 
storekeeper,  to  whom  it  was  consigned, 
standing  on  the  shore,  Wrin'ging  his 
hands  in  dumb  grief.  It  was  the  first 
time  I had  ever  seen  a Chinaman  make 
any  display  of  emotion,  and  the  sight 
brought  home  to  me  a conception  of  the 
tragic  natiu%  of  such  accidents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  distant  islands. 

Crichton  took  his  own  loss  calmly, 
concealing  whatever  disappointment  he 
may  have  felt.  Ruau  was  not  at  all 
concerned  about  it  and,  while  we  were 
making  an  examination  of  the  house, 
went  out  on  the  lagoon  in  a canoe  and 
caught  more  than  enough  fish  for  sup- 
I)er.  Then  we  found  that  all  of  oiu: 
matches  had  been  spoiled  by  sea  water 
so  we  could  make  no  fire.  Judging  by 
the  way  Crichton  brightened  up  at  his 
discovery  one  would  have  thought  the 
loss  a piece  of  luck.  He  set  to  work  at 
once  to  make  an  apparatus  for  kindling 
fire,  but  before  it  was  finished  Ruau  had 
the  fish  cleaned  and  spread  out  on  a 
coverlet  of  green  leaves.  We  ate  them 
raw,  dipping  them  first  into  a sauce  of 
coconut  milk,  and  for  dessert  had  a 
salad  made  of  the  heart  of  a tree.  I 
don’t  remember  ever  having  eaten  with 
heartier  appeitte,  but  at  the  same  time 
I couldn’t  imagine  myself  enjoying  an 
unrelieved  diet  of  coconuts  and  fish  for  a 
period  of  ten  years — not  for  so  long  as  a 
year,  in  fact.  Crichton,  however,  was 
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used  to  it,  and  Ruau  had  never  known 
any  other  except  during  her  three 
months’  stay  at  Tahiti  where  she  had 
eaten  strange  hot  food  which  had  not 
agreed  with  her  at  all,  she  said. 

Dusk  came  on  as  we  sat  over  our  meal. 
Ruau  sat  with  her  hands  on  her  knees, 
leaning  back  against  a tree,  talk- 
ing to  Crichton.  I understood  nothing 
of  what  she  was  saying,  but  it  was  a 
pleasure  merely  to  listen  to  the  music  of 
her  voice.  It  was  a little  below  the 
usual  register  of  women’s  voices,  strong 
and  clear,  but  softer  even  than  those  of 
the  Tahitians,  and  so  flexible  that  I 
could  follow  every  change  in  mood.  She 
was  telling  Crichton  of  the  tupapaku  of 
her  atoll  which  she  dreaded  most,  al- 
though she  knew  that  it  was  the  spirit 
of  one  of  her  own  sons.  It  app>eared  in 
the  form  of  a dog  with  legs  as  long  and 
thick  as  the  stem  of  a full-grown  coconut 
tree,  and  a body  proportionally  .huge. 
It  could  have  picked  up  her  house  as  an 
ordinary  dog  would  a basket.  Once  it 
had  stepped  lightly  over  it  without  of- 
fering to  harm  her  in  any  way.  Her  last 
son  had  been  drowned  while  fishing  by 
moonlight  on  the  reef  outside  the  next 
island,  which  lay  about  two  miles  dis- 
tant across  the  eastern  end  of  the  lagoon. 
She  had  seen  the  dog  three  times  since  his 
death,  and  always  at  the  same  phase  of 
the  moon.  Twice  she  had  come  upon  it 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  lagoon  beach, 
its  enormous  head  resting  on  its  paws. 
She  was  so  badly  frightened,  she  said, 
that  she  fell  to  the  ground,  incapable  of 
fxurtber  movement;  sick  at  heart,  too,  at 
the  thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  bravest 
and  strongest  of  all  her  sons  must  appear 
to  her  in  that  shape.  It  was  clear  that 
she  was  recognized,  for  each  time  the 
dog  began  beating  its  tail  on  the  ground 
as  soon  as  it  saw  her.  Then  it  got  up, 
yawned  and  stretched,  took  a long  drink 
of  salt  water,  and  started  at  a lope  up 
the  beach.  She  could  see  it  very  plainly 
in  the  bright  moonlight.  Soon  it  broke 
into  a rim,  going  faster  and  faster,'  gath- 
ering tremendous  speed  by  the  time  it 


reached  the  other  end  of  the  island. 
From  there  it  made  a flying  spring,  and 
she  last  saw  it  as  it  passed,  high  in  air, 
across  the  face  of  the  moon,  its  head  out- 
stretched, its  legs  doubled  close  under 
its  body.  She  believed  that  it  crossed 
the  two-mile  gap  of  water  which  sepa- 
rated the  islands  in  one  gigantic  leap. 

That  is  the  whole  of  the  story  as  Crich- 
ton translated  it  for  me,  although  there 
must  have  been  other  details,  for  Ruau 
gave  her  account  of  it  at  great  length. 
Her  earnestness  of  manner  was  very  con- 
vincing, and  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
of  the  realness  to  her  of  the  apparition. 
As  for  myself,  if  I cbuld  have  seen  ghosts 
anywhere  it  would  have  been  at  Tanao. 
Late  that  night,,  walking  alone  on  the 
lagoon  beach,  I found  that  I was  keeping 
an  uneasy  watch  behind,  me.  The  dis- 
tant thunder  of  the  surf  sounded  at  times 
like  a wild  galloping  on  the  hard  sand, 
and  the  gentle  slapping  of  little  waves 
near  by  like  the  lapping  tongue  of  the 
ghostly  dog  having  its  fill  of  sea  water. 

We  left  Tanao  with  a fair  wind  the 
following  afternoon,  having  been  de- 
layed in  getting  away  because  of  the 
damaged  whaleboat,  which  had  to  be  re- 
paired on  shore.  The  manager  of  the 
Inter-Island  Trading  Company  insisted 
on  pushing  off  at  once,  the  moment  the 
work  was  finished.  Crichton  and  Ruau 
were  on  the  other  beach  at  the  time,  so 
that  I had  no  opportimity  to  say  good- 
by;  but  as  we  were  getting  imder  way 
I saw  them  emerge  from  the  deep  shadow 
and  stand  for  a moment,  his  hand  shad- 
ing his  eyes,  looking  out  toward  the 
schooner.  I waved,  but  evidently  he 
didn’t  see  me,  for  there  was  no  response. 
Then  he  tmned  and  walked  slowly  up 
the  beach  and  disappeared  among  the 
trees.  Long  after  we  had  lost  sight  of 
the  island  I imagined  that  I could  still 
see  it  dropping  farther  and  farther  away 
down  the  reverse  slope  of  a smooth  curve 
of  water  as  though  it  were  vanishing  for 
all  time,  beyond  the  knowledge  and  the 
concern  oi  men. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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BY  ROBERT  FROST 

FIRE  AND  ICE 

SOME  say  the  world  will  end  in  fire. 
Some  say  in  .ice. 

From  what  I’ve  tasted  of  desire 
I hold  with  those  who  favor  fire. 

But  if  it  had  to  perish  twice, 

I think  I know  enough  of  hate 
To  know  that  for  destruction  ice 
Is  also  great, 

And  would  suffice. 


WILD  GRAPES 

T^TRAT  tree  may  not  the  fig  be  gathered  from? 

▼ V The  grape  may  not  be  gathered  from  the  birch? 
It’s  all  you  know  the  gra|>e,  or  know  the  birch. 

As  a girl  gathered  from  the  birch  myself 
Equally  with  my  weight  in  grapes  one  autumn, 

I ought  to  know  what  tree  the  grape  is  fruit  of. 

I was  bom,  I suppose,  like  anyone, 

And  grew  to  be  a little  boyish  girl 
My  brother  could  not  always  leave  at  home. 

But  that  beginning  was  wiped  out  in  fear 
The  day  I swung  suspended  with  the  grapes. 

And  was  come  after  like  Eurydice 

And  brought  down  safely  from  the  upper  regions; 

And  the  life  I live  now’s  an  extra  life 
I can  waste  as  I please  on  whom  I please. 

So  if  you  see  me  celebrate  two  birthdays. 

And  give  myself  out  of  two  different  ages. 

One  of  them  five  years  yoimger  than  I look — 


One  day  my  brother  led  me  to  a glade 
Where  a white  birch  he  knew  of  stood  alone. 
Wearing  a thin  headdress  of  pointed  leaves. 

And  heavy  on  her  heavy  hair  behind. 

Against  her  neck,  an  ornament  bf  grapes. 
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Grapes,  I knew  grapes  from  naving  seen  them  last  year. 
One  bimch  of  them,  and  there  began  to  be 
Bunches  all  round  me  growing  in  white  birches. 

The  way  they  grew  round  Lief  the  Lucky’s  German; 
Mostly  as  much  beyond  my  lifted  hands,  though. 

As  the  moon  used  to  seem  when  I was  younger. 

And  only  freely  to  be  had  for  climbing. 

My  brother  did  the  climbing;  and  at  first 
Threw  me  down  grapes  to  miss  and  scatter 
And  have  to  hunt  for  in  sweet  fern  and  hardback; 
Which  gave  him  some  time  to  himself  to  eat. 

But  not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  a boy  needed. 

So  then,  to  make  me  wholly  self-supporting, 

He  climbed  still  higher  and  bent  the  tree  to  earth 
And  put  it  in  my  hands  to  pick  my  own  grapes. 

“Here,  take  a tree  top,  I’ll  get  down  another. 

Hold  on  with  all  your  might  when  I let  go.” 

I said  I had  the  tree.  It  wasn’t  true. 

The  opposite  was  true.  The  tree  had  me. 

The  minute  it  was  left  with  me  alone. 

It  caught  me  lip  as  if  I were  the  fish 
And  it  the  fish  pole.  So  I was  translated 
To  loud  cries  from  my  brother  of  “Let  go! 

Don’t  you  know  anything,  you  girl?  Let  go!” 

But  I,  with  something  of  the  baby  grip 
Acquired  ancestrally  in  just  such  trees 
When  wilder  mothers  than  our  wildest  now 
Hung  babies  out  on  branches  by  the  hands 
To  dry  or  wash  or  tan,  I don’t  know  which 
(You’ll  have  to  ask  an  evolutionist) — 

I held  on  uncomplainingly  for  life. 

My  brother  tried  to  make  me  laugh  to  help  me. 

“What  are  you  doing  up  there  in  those  grapes? 

Don’t  be  afraid.  A few  of  them  won’t  hurt  you. 

I mean,  they  won’t  pick  you  if  you  don’t  them.” 

Much  danger  of  my  picking  anything. 

By  that  time  I was  pretty  well  reduced 
To  a philosophy  of  hang-and-let-hang. 

“Now  you  know  how  it  feels,”  my  brother  said, 

“To  be  a bunch  of  fox  grapes,  as  they  call  them, 

That  when  it  thinks  it  has  escaped  the  fox 
By  growing  where  it  shouldn’t — on  a birch. 

Where  a fox  wouldn’t  think  to  look  for  it — 

And  if  he  looked  and  found  it,  couldn’t  reach  it — 

Just  then  come  you  and  I to  gather  it. 

Only  you  have  the  advantage  of  the  grapes 
In  one  way:  you  have  one  more  stem  to  cling  by. 

And  promise  more  resistance  to  the  picker.” 
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One  by  one  I lost  off  my  hat  and  shoes. 

And  still  I climg.  I let  my  head  fall  back. 

And  shut  my  eyes  against  the  sun,  my  ears 
Against  my  brother’s  nonwnse,  “Drop,”  he  said, 

“I’ll  catch  you  in  my  arms.  It  isn’t  far.” 

(Stated  in  lengths  of  him  it  might  not  be.) 

“Drop  or  I’ll  shake  the  tree  and  shake  you  down.” 

Grim  silence  on  my  part  as  I Sank  lower. 

My  small  wrists  stretching  till  they  showed  the  banjo  strings. 
“Why,  if  she  isn’t  serious  about  it! 

Hold  tight  awhile  till  I think  what  to  do. 

I’ll  bend  the  tree  down  and  let  you  down  by  it.” 


I don’t  know  much  about  the  letting  down; 

But  once  I felt  ground  with  my  stocking  feet 
And  the  world  came  revolving  back  to  me, 

I know  I looked  long  at  my  curled-up  fingers 
Before  I straightened  them  and  brushed  the  bark  off. 
My  brother  said;  “Don’t  you  weigh  anything? 

Try  to  weigh  something  next  time,  so  you  won’t 
Be  run  off  with  by  birch  trees  into  space.” 


It  wasn’t  my  not  weighing  anything 
So  much  as  my  not  knowing  anything — 

My  brother  had  been  nearer  right  before. 

I had  not  taken  the  first  step  in  knowledge: 

I had  not  learned  to  let  go  with  the  hands. 

As  still  I have  not  learned  to  with  the  heart. 

And  have  no  wish  to  with  the  heart — nor  need 
That  I can  see.  The  mind — ^is  not  the  heart. 

I may  yet  live,  as  I know  others  live. 

To  wish  in  vain  to  let  go  with  the  mind — 

Of  cares,  at  night,  to  sleep;  but  nothing  tells  me 
That  I need  learn  to  let  go  with  the  heart. 


THE  VALLEY’S  SINGING  DAY 


The  sound  of  the  closing  outside  door  was  all. 

You  made  no  sound  in  the  grass  with  your  footfall. 
As  far  as  you  went  from  the  door,  which  was  not  far; 
But  you  had  awakened  under  the  morning  star 
The  first  song  bird  that  awakened  all  the  rest. 

He  could  have  slept  but  a moment  more  at  best: 
Already  determined  dawn  began  to  lay 
In  place  across  a cloud  the  slender  ray 
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For  prying  beneath  and  forcing  the  lids  of  sight. 
And  loosing  the  pent-up  music  of  over  night. 

But  dawn  was  not  to  begin  their  “pearly-pearly” 
(By  which  they  mean  the  rain  is  pearls  so  early 
Before  it  changes  to  diamonds  in  the  sun), 

Neither  was  song  that  day  to  be  self-begun. 

You  had  begim  it,  and  if  there  needed  proof — 

I was  asleep  still  under  the  dripping  roof. 

My  window  curtain  hung  over  the  sill  to  wet; 

But  I should  awake  to  confirm  yoiu*  story  yet; 

I should  be  willing  to  say  and  help  you  say 
That  once  you  had  opened  the  valley’s  singing  day. 


THE  NEED  OF  BEING  VERSED  IN  COUNTRY  THINGS 

The  house  had  gone  to  bring  again 

To  the  midnight  sky  a sunset  glow. 

Now  the  chimney  was  all  of  the  house  that  stood, 

Like  a pistil  after  the  petals  go. 


The  barn  opposed  across  the  jray. 

That  would  have  joined  the  house  in  flame 
Had  it  been  the  will  of  the  wind,  was  left 
To  bear  forsaken  the  place’s  name. 


No  more  it  opened  with  all  one  end 
For  teams  that  came  by  the  stony  road 
To  drum  on  the  floor  with  scurrying  hoofs 
And  brush  the  mow  with  the  summer  load. 


The  birds  that  came  to  it  through  the  air 
At  broken  windows  flew  out  and  in. 

Their  murmur  more  like  the  sigh  we  sigh 
From  too  much  dwelling  on  what  has  been. 


Yet  for  them  the  lilac  renewed  its  leaf. 

And  the  aged  elm,  though  touched  with  fire; 
And  the  dry  pump  flung  up  an  awkward  arm; 
And  the  fence  post  carried  a strand  of  wire. 


For  them  there  was  really  nothing  sad. 

But  though  they  rejoiced  in  the  nest  they  kept. 
One  had  to  be  versed  in  country  things 
Not  to  believe  the  phoebes  wept. 
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“TX7HAT  I object  to  in  all  these 

V V discussions  of  spirit  communi- 
cation,” said  Nils  Sevynson,  “is  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  that  is  accepted 
or  demanded  by  either  side.” 

This  was  at  the  th^hing  floor  of 
Sandia  where  some  of  us  painter  men  had 
made  our  camp  on  the  way  back  from 
the  com  dance  at  Acoma.  At  Laguna, 
where  we  had  been  held  up  by  one  of 
those  sudden  summer  storms  which 
make  half  the  charm  of  New  Mexico, 
there  had  been  a general  exchange  of 
experience  on  the  subject  of  survival. 
Now  as  we  lay  .smoking  in  the  twilight 
Nils’s  own  story  rose  up  and  troubled 
him. 

“We  talk  about  the  soul  of  man  when 
it  is  freed  from  the  limitations  of  con- 
sciousness,” said  the  etcher,  “and  insist 
that  the  evidence  of  survival  shall  con* 
form  to  the  rules  of  that  state  which  the 
spirit  has  just  escaped. 

“All  this  parade  of  the  ‘scientific 
method’  ...  as  if  it  were  the  only 
method  ever  invented  for  getting  at  the 
truth  of  things!” 

The  one  way  of  getting  a story  out  of 
Nils  was  to  ^ve  him  his  own  time  for  it. 
Nobody  said  anything,  but  Brinkman 
scattered  a handful  of  straw  on  the  fire, 
and  below  us  a light  wind  came  up  from 
the  river  and  fluttered  the  leaves  of  the 
cottonwoods.  Down  in  the  pueblo  half 
a dozen  young  bucks  sat  together  with 
their  blankets  wrapped  around  them, 
and  moaned  melodiously  from  the  house- 
tops. 

“Now  I,”  said  Nils,  “have  to  get  at 
these  things  by  the  methods  of  an  artist, 
which  means  by  the  methods  of  one 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  business  of  in- 
terpreting the  essential  spirit  of  things. 
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We  Scandinavians,  when  we  are  great  at 
all,  are  great  at  that.  Swedenborg, 
Strindberg,  Ibsen,  they  penetrated  to 
the  spirit  that  stands  within  the  shadow 
of  the  man  of  passions  and  flesh,  the 
spirit  that  struggles  with  the  shadow. 

But  if  they  had  to  deal  with  the  spirit 
when  it  comes  free  of  the  shadow,  they 
would  not  require  it  to  prove  itself  by 
the  shadow,  tipping  tables  or  pushing 
bits  of  wood' around  over  the  alphabet. 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  Nils,  after  it 
silence,  “of  Horatio  J.  Stitt.” 

There  was  no  one  around  our  fire  who 
did  not  know  something  of  the  name. 
Brinkman  uncoiled  himself  from  his 
striped  Navajo  blanket  and  sat  up.  He 
was  a Chicago  man,  and  it  was  re]K)rt^ 
that  he  owed  his  release  from  the  trade 
to  which  his  father  had  apprenticed 
him,  and  his  four  years  at  Munich,  to 
Stitt.  It  was  known  that  Stitt’s  money 
had  made  p>ossible  the  Haworth  murals 
for  which  Turnbull  was  then  making  the 
preliminary  sketches.  It  was  Turnbull 
who  expressed  at  last  the  general  in- 
terest. 

“Go  on,”  he  said.  “I’ve  always  m- 
sisted  there  must  have  been  a miracle, 
or  at  least  a special  act  of  providence,  to 
make  a truly  great  art  patron  and  appre- 
ciator  out  of  a man  named  Horatio  Stitt. 
Why,  Stitt  knows!  Yes  ” — he  blew  salu- 
tatoiy  smoke  in  the  Pueblo  fashion  to 
this  amazing  circumstance  — “Stitt 
really  knows.” 

“He  is  a man  with  two  souls,”  said 
Nils  Sevynson — “his  own,  which  is  a 
Chicago  packer’s  soul,  and — another.” 

There  was  a slight  movement  of  atten- 
tion around  the  fire.  Nils  left  off  a 
ghostly  drumming  which  he  had  kept  up 
nearly  ever  since  we  had  left  Acoma. 
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His  craftsman’s  hands  with  the  flexi- 
ble, back-turned  thumbs  himg  at  his 
knees.  The  light  of  the  dropping  flames 
glinted  on  the  silver  and  raw  turquoise 
of  three  or  four  native  bracelets  he  had 
been  buying  for  his  friends  and  was 
carrying  home  on  his  own  wrists.  Be- 
hind them  his  body  doubled  back  like  a 
gargoyle  into  the  dark,  and  his  pale  face 
with  the  whitish  blond  hair  seemed  to 
float  a foot  or  two  above  the  hands. 

“Understand,”  he  began,  “that  my 
story  has  no  validity  unless  you  can  find 
it  in  the  nature  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Of 
course  we  have  the  evidence  of  what 
Stitt  was  and  what  he  became.  But  his- 
tory is  full  of  stories  of  men  who  utterly 
changed,  not  only  the  direction  of  their 
energies,  but  the  very  quality  of  them- 
selves. There  was  Saint  Peter  after  the 
resurrection.  I have  often  thought  of 
Peter  and  Stitt  in  the  same  breath. 
There  he  was,  a peasant,  with  all  of  a 
peasant’s  fears  of  principalities  and 
powers,  denying  his  master  to  a maid- 
servant. And  then  defying  the  princi- 
palities even  unto  death.  And  when  I 
have  thought  of  what  Stitt  told  me  him- 
self in  the  Durgen  gallery,  I have  mo- 
ments of  thinking  that  I understand 
absolutely  what  happened  to  Peter  and 
the  others  at  Pentecost.  Understand  it, 
I mean,  as  an  event,  as  an  actuality; — 
quite  literally — that  His  Spirit  came  and 
rested  on  them.  ... 

“The  Durgen  gallery,  as  you  know,  is 
the  round  room  under  the  dome  of  the 
Midwestern  Institute — small,  but  quite 
the  best  hanging  room  in  the  building. 
Too  good  for  a man  of  Durgen’s  scant 
achievement,  however  highly  you  may 
estimate  his  gift,  or  the  chance  of  what 
he  might  have  done  had  he  lived. 

“I  was  telling  Stitt  as  much.  I was  on 
the  advisory  committee  then.  We  were 
adding  the  left  wing — ^Stitt,  as  you  know, 
paying  for  everything — and  reorganiz- 
ing generally,  and  I went  out  of  my  way 
to  point  out  to  Stitt  that  he’d  given 
Durgen  too  important  a place.  I knew 
of  their  having  been  friends,  and  of  the 
Durgen  collection  being  in  the  nature  of 


a memorial.  Quite  extraordinary  prices 
Stitt  paid,  I’ve  heard,  to  get  them  all 
together  finally. 

“It  was  then  that  Stitt  told  me.  I re- 
member it  rained  that  day,  and  nobody 
came  into  the  dome  room.  We  walked 
around,  going  through  -the  motions  of 
looking  at  the  pictures.  Stitt,  who  must 
have  had  them  by  heart,  would  rest  one 
hand  on  the  rail  and  lean  forward,  cock- 
ing his  head  as  if  he’d  never  yet  quite 
made  them  out.  An  excuse,  perhaps, 
for  not  looking  at  me.  I suppose  he 
wasn’t  any  too  sure  how  I’d  take  it. 
I’ve  thought  of  this,  too;  he  was  so  sure 
of  the  whole  business  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  I wouldn’t  take  it 
exactly  as  he  told  it.  As  I did,  in  fact. 
As  I afterward  did  when  I had  thought 
it  over. 

“Of  course,  a good  deal  that  I’m  going 
to  tell  you  wasn’t  said  on  that  particular 
occasion.  I’d  known  Durgen,  and  every- 
body knew  Stitt.  Everybody  felt  the 
unexpectedness  of  his  coming  out  of  that 
background  and  that  upbringing. 

“Old  Stitt,  Horatio  senior,  was  a pork 
packer,  inside  and  out.  Yoimg  Stitt  was 
brought  up  on  the  same  pattern.  Every 
proposition  that  was  brought  to  them 
they  turned  upside  down  and  shook  for 
the  dollar  that  was  in  it.  Stitt  senior 
made  his  millions,  but  Horatio  junior 
could  remember  when  they  lived  in  a 
two-family  house  and  he  played  with 
Phil  Durgen.  Horatio  told  me  that  he 
fought  for  Phil  and  Phil  worked  his  ex- 
amples, from  the  first  grade  up.  Maybe 
Old  Stitt  appreciated  that.  At  any  rate 
he  didn’t  need  much  persuasion  to  offer 
Phil’s  mother,  who  was  a widow  by  that 
time,  to  take  her  boy  along  with  his  own 
through  college.  It  was  really  the  affec- 
tion he  had  for  Horatio  that  induced 
Durgen  to  consent. 

“The  old  gentleman  had  a fatherly 
notion  of  taking  Durgen  into  the  busi- 
ness. He  must  have  been  cut  up  when  it 
turned  out  that  Durgen  insisted  on 
studying  art.  Stitt’s  ideas  on  art  didn’t 
run  to  anything  more  sophisticated  than 
a pretty  lady  making  pie  crust  of  Stitt’s 
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lard.  The  two  boys  were  in'  Europe  to- 
gether for  two  years,  I didn’t' get  out  of 
Horatio  that  he  had  put  up  this  scheme 
for  going  abroad  because  he  knew  that 
Durgen  was  hankering  for  a chance  to 
study  at  Paris,  but  I suspected  it.  Any- 
way, it  was  Horatio  soothed  the  old 
man’s  indignation  so  that  there  was  no 
break  in  the  friendship.  Durgen  was  in 
and  out  of  the  house  the  same  as  ever 

“ He  was  full  of  those  ideas  that  Hora 
tio  has  made  famous — art  as  the  medium 
of  communication  and  a right  expression 
of  Democracy.  I’ve  .seen  old  Stitt  listen 
with  a kind  of  puzzled  wonder — ^Durgen, 
when  he  got  on  his  hobby,  could  have 
made  a cigar-store  Indian  listen — ^then 
the  old  boy  would  cock  his  head  on  one 
side  and  say,  as  if  he  dared  you  to  deny 
it:  ‘There  isn’t  any  money  in  it,  is 
there?  Ump!  I thought  not,’  as  if  that 
settled  it. 

“All  this  I’d  seen  for  myself.  And  I 
had  seen  Horatio  in  Duigen’s  studio 
looking  at  the  pictures,  like  a dog  trying 
to  understand  what  interests  his  master. 
Durgen  would  explain  what  he  meant, 
and  Stitt  would  listen  with  his  tongue 
out,  almost  literally,  in  the  hojie  of  find- 
ing out  what  it  was  all  about,  charmed 
out  of  himself,  and  never  quite  sure  that 
Durgen  wasn’t  making  up  these  delight- 
ful whimsical  things  for  his  entertain- 
ment, the  way  one  makes  up  oddities  for 
a child.  Once  in  a while,  when  Horatio 
would  say  something  that  looked  as  if 
he  might  have  understood,  Diurgen 
would  throw  him  a compliment,  and 
Horatio  would  leap  up  and  lick  his  face — 
Well,  not  actually,  but  that  was  the 
general  effect. 

“There  was  never  but  one  cause  of 
disagreement,  and  that  was  when  Dur- 
gen refused  to  let  Horatio  buy  all  of  his 
pictures.  They  spent  all  of  their  vaca- 
tions together.  Stitt  was  fond  of  camp- 
ing out.  They’d  go  off  for  weeks  in  the 
moimtains,  Stitt  hunting  and  doing  all 
the  work,  Durgen  sketching  and  letting 
him  do  it.  Stitt  was  a good  shot.  All  he 
could  think  of  doing  with  anything  that 
interestedhim,  was  to  bring  it  down  and 
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have  it  skinned  or  stuffed  or  something. 
Sort  of  pork  packer’s  instinct.  He  went 
after  rare  game  the  way  his  father  went 
after  other  people’s  money.  They  were 
looking  for  bear  when  that  thing  hap- 
pened that  Stitt  told  me,  walking  round 
and  round  the  Durgen  gallery,  with  the 
rain  plopping  on  the  glass  of  the  dome, 
and  now  and  then  a museum  attendant 
showing  himself  at  the  door,  like  one  of 
those  figures  in  a musical  clock,  and  dis- 
appearing again  noiselessly. 

“It  happened  here  in  New  Mexico,  at 
the  foot  of  Questa  la  Osha,  that  spur  of 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  that  heads  up  the 
valley  of  Pefiasco  and  Pecurfs.  They’d 
been  hunting  bighorn  in  the  Carrizal, 
and  had  turned  in  here  because  a man 
Stitt  had  employed  as  guide  told  them 
the  whole  country  was  simply  crawling 
with  bears.  New  Mexico  hadn’t  been 
discovered  by  painters  then,  and  Durgen 
was  gloriously  happy. 

“Maybe  there  had  to  be  a man  like 
Durgen  to  see  it  first.  Most  painters 
can’t  really  see  anything  that  hasn’t 
been  seen  and  seen — as  if  the  thing 
didn’t  properly  exist  for  them  except  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholders.  Stitt  told  me 
that  up  to  that  time  he  hadn’t  seen  it 
himself,  except  as  a backgroimd  for  bears. 
He  admitted  that  the  evening  light  on 
Sangre  de  Cristo  was  pretty — ^and  for 
t^e  rest  he  considered  it  as  likely  as  any 
place  for  a good  bag. 

“ ‘ Gad ! Horatio,  I’ve  got  to  make  you 
see  this  thing  sometime,  if  it  kills  me,’ 
Durgen  had  said. 

“‘Phil,  there’s  something  I’ve  always 
wanted  to  ask  you,’  Horatio  came  back. 
‘Somehow  up  in  your  studio  you  have 
me  buffaloed,  but  man  to  man  now,  just 
how  much  of  this,  that  you  are  always 
getting  off,  is  real  to  you?’ 

“‘Horry,  it’s  the  only  reality  there 

is. ’  Durgen  took  him  as  seriously  as  he 
wished  to  be  taken. 

“‘That  sunset  you  painted  last  eve- 
ning,’ said  Stitt — ‘a  photograph,  all  but 
the  colors,  would  have  looked  more  like 

it. ’ 

“And  that  was  Horatio  Stitt,  mind 
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you,  the  greatest  art  appreciator  in 
America,  at  thirty-two. 

“Perhaps  if  Stitt. hadn’t  worried  so 
much  about  the  difference  between  Dur- 
gen’s  painting  and  a photograph  he 
would  have  looked  after  the  cook  more 
closely,  and  Durgen  wouldn’t  have  fallen 
frightfully  ill  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 
There  was  a sort  of  a doctor  at  Pehasco, 
but  the  men  that  Stitt  sent  down  for  help 
didn’t  know  that.  They  went  on  past 
Truchas  to  Chimayo,  and  the  poison 
traveled  rather  faster  in  poor  Durgen’s 
system.  Stitt  and  the  remaining  guide 
rigged  a sort  of  stretcher  and  tried  to 
bring  Durgen  to  one  of  the  Peflasco  set- 
tlements, but  they  had  to  give  it  up  the 
second  day.  The  guide  found  some  of 
the  herb  the  mountain  is  named  for,  and 
made  a tea  that  eased  the  sick  man  off  at 
the  end,  which  came  quickly. 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Stitt 
felt  it  his  duty  to  say  that  he  didn’t 
wish  to  give  alarm,  but,  stUl,  if  there 
was  anything  he  wanted  looked  after — 
Durgen  sent  some  messages  to  his 
mother.  T’ve  nothing  to  leave  you, 
Horry’ — that  was  the  old  schoolboy 
name — ‘but  my  love  of  the  world.’  He 
looked  out  on  it,  the  smoky  mountains, 
at  the  quaking  asps  with  their  slim  trunks 
and  the  blowing  of  their  fragile  boughs 
like  yoimg  ladies  sunning  their  yellow 
hair  between  the  tall  duenna  pines. 
‘God,’  he  said,  ‘let  me  live  imtil  I’ve 
made  the  people  understand  it  just  a 
httle.’  A moment  later  he  spoke  out 
strongly:  ‘It’s  all  nonsense,  Horry, 
talking  like  this,’  he  said.  ‘I  have  the 
deepest  conviction  that  I’m  presently 
going  to  be  all  right  again,  absolutely 
right.’  He  snuggled  back  into  the  blan- 
kets, gave  a long  easing  breath,  and  died. 

“ Stitt  got  the  body  down  to  one  of  the 
little  settlements.  I suppose  when  a 
man  has  just  lost  his  best  friend  he  goes 
dazed  like,  for  a while.  Stitt  told  he 
wasn’t  conscious  of  anything  for  a day 
or  so,  except  immense,  unbelievable  sur- 
prise. He  hadn’t  any  sort  of  conviction 
that  he  had  left  Durgen  back  there  in  the 
Campo  Santo  under  a blue  cross,  and 


that  he  was  making  his  way  down  to 
Santa  F4  to  arrange  for  having  the  body 
sent  east  in  due  time.  He  said  that  the 
feeling  of  having  Durgen  still  with  him 
held  on  until  he  was  somehow  ashamed 
not  to  show  more  sorrow  before  the 
guide.  He  traveled  as  long  as  the  light 
lasted  after  the  burial,  and  had  dropped 
asleep  at  last  in  sheer  exhaustion. 

“By  this  time  they  must  have  been  in 
the  gorge  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the 
Peflasco  water  comes  through.  Stitt  re- 
membered the  high  walls  and  the 
marching  stars.  He  was  aware  that 
they  marched,  wheeled,  and  swung  in 
the  velvet  void  that  holds  its  blueness  on 
until  the  last  hour  before  the  morning. 

“He  had  waked,  he  supposed,  after 
two  or  three  hours’  sleep,  to  the  sound  of 
the  water  talking  to  itself  amid  the 
stones.  He  felt  the  wind  stroke  him  as 
it  stooped;  threw  out  his  arm  across  the 
sleeping  earth,  and  thrilled  to  it  as  to  a 
woman.  He  also  thought  of  his  friend 
with  deep  peace. 

“Above  him  on  the  hill  the  cross  of  a 
Penitente  Calvario  reached  upward  with 
that  sign  of  intolerable  defeat  which  is  so 
like  the  lift  and  the  shout  of  victory.  He 
thought  things  like  that  lying  there  on 
the  stark  earth,  and  now  and  then  it 
occurred  to  him  as  strange  that  he, 
Horatio  Stitt,  meat  packer,  should  have 
thoughts  like  these.  He  lay  looking  up 
until  the  stars  which  had  bent  to  him, 
through  the  dark  as  a woman  bends, 
retreated  in  the  vast  space  of  morning 
light,  and  thought  this  must  be  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  world  of  which  he 
had  caught  faint  echoes  from  his  friend, 
the  only  reality.  He  would  tell  Durgen 
in  the  morning.  And  then,  as  he  re- 
called where  Durgen  was,  slowly,  like 
far-off  music,  and  at  the  last  swiftly 
with  a blinding  rush  of  light,  he  under- 
stood that  all  this  was  unnecessary.  He 
knew  then,  though  he  was  afterward  to 
lose  sight  of  it,  to  lose  the  fact  in  its 
realization,  but  for  the  moment  he  fully 
grasped  and  comprehended  that  there, 
and  for  as  long  as  he  would  keep  him, 
there  was  his  friend  inside  him.” 
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IN'  the  domain  of  literature,  and  es|)e- 
cially  in  that  of  drama,  the  question 
“Watchman,  what  of  the  night?”  is  al- 
most always  answered  in  the  key  of 
pessimism.  This  is  such  a foregone  con- 
clusion, indeed,  that  no  one  ever  dreams 
of  framing  the  question  optimistically 
and  asking,  “Watchman,  what  of  the 
day?”  The  professional  watchmen  of 
letters,  the  critics,  are  always  in  the  dole- 
ful dumps.  Individual  works  of  art  they 
may  praise,  but  the  general  tendency, 
whether  of  poetry,  of  fiction  or  of  drama, 
is  always  declared  to  be  devilward  or 
dogward.  Ben  Jonson,  the  contem- 
porary of  Spenser,  the  friend  of  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon,  conceived  himself  to 
be  hving  in  a decadent  age.  Macaulay, 
in  the  eighteen-forties — at  a time  when 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Teimyson  and 
Browning,  Carlyle  and  Mill  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power — confided  to  his 
journal  the  conviction  that  scarcely  any 
product  of  that  period  would  survive  for 
half  a century.  Yet  Macaulay  was  con- 
stitutionally such  an  optimist  that  he 
saw  in  the  Exhibition  of  1857  the  har- 
binger of  an  imminent  millennium. 
Sarcey  has  given  a fist  of  pamphlets  or 
treatises  on  the  “decadence”  of  the 
French  theater  (the  word  is  used  in  the 
title  of  almost  every  one  of  them),  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1768,  1771,  1807, 
1828, 1841, 1842, 1849, 1860, 1866, 1871, 
1876,  and  1880 — an  average  of  one  to 
every  ten  years. 

^Siio  shall  flatter  lumself  that  he  has 
the  power  of  seeing  in  their  true  perspec- 
tive the  spiritual  phenomena  of  his  own 
age?  Certainly  not  I.  Yet  in  some 
judgments  there  is  such  a manifest 
neglect  of  perspective  as  almost  to  wring 
from  one  a word  of  protest. 


Both  in  England  and  in  America  a 
great  many  people — the  majority,  one 
may  safely  say,  of  the  intellectual 
classes — ^regard  it  as  a truth  too  obvious 
for  discussion  that  the  acted  drama  of 
their  respective  countries  b in  a very 
bad  way.  A glance  at  the  theatrical  ad- 
vertisements in  the  daily  papers  b gen- 
erally held  sufficient  to  establbh  thb 
opinion,  and  indeed  it  has  a good  deal  of 
plausibility.  Yet  I believe  it  to  be  fim- 
damentally  false.  I admit  that  in  both 
countries  there  b room  for  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  value 
of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  I think  there  b no  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  both  countries  the  drama 
b very  markedly  on  the  up  grade.  The 
fact,  indeed,  that  it  b possible  to  speak 
without  absurdity  of  an  Anglo-American 
dramatic  literature  b profoundly  sig- 
nificant. Thirty  years  ago  the  phrase 
would  have  had  no  meaning. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  guard  against  a 
possible  mbimderstanding.  The  prab- 
ers  of  the  past  who  lament  our  decline 
from  a golden  age,  called  in  theatrical 
parlance  “the  palmy  days,”  are  not 
wholly  under  an  illusion.  The  theater 
b,  to  them,  primarily  the  home  of  act- 
ing; to  us,  of  the  opposite  faction,  it  b 
primarily  the  home  of  living  drama. 
From  the  days  of  Betterton  a great  tra- 
dition of  rhetorical  acting  was  handed 
on  to  the  days  of  Edwin  Booth.  In 
England  it  passed  away  with  Macready 
and  Phelps;  in  America  it  survived  a 
good  deal  longer.  We  elders  who 
watched  its  departing  glories  saw  enough 
of  it  to  estimate  its  value,  and  I say 
without  hesitation  that  it  was  a very 
fine  thing.  Its  ideal  was  the  masterly 
interpretation  of  the  drama  of  the  past. 
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comic  as  well  as  tragic.  Its  representa- 
tives had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  means 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  contemporary 
nature  and  illustrate  or  criticize  on  the 
stage  the  manners  or  the  morals  of  their 
own  time.  But  this  latter  effort  b,  after 
all,  the  true  purpose  of  drama,  as  laid 
down  by  no  less  -an  authority  than  the 
accomplished  Prince  of  Denmark.  It  is 
natural,  no  doubt,  but  something  less 
than  reasonable,  to  bewail  the  super- 
session  of  rhetoric  by  realism.  We  may 
freely  grant  that  there  are  no  actors  to- 
day like  Edwin  Forrest,  Edwin  Booth,  or 
Joseph  Jefferson.  There  is  not  even  any, 
permanent  artistic  organization  like  the 
Daly  Company  when  it  included  James 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Jolm  Drew,  and 
Ada  Rehan — incomparably  the  greatest 
comic  actress  of  our  time.  But  to  what 
did  that  brilliant  combination  of  talents 
devote  itself?  Either  to  Shakespeare 
and  eighteenth-century  .comedy,  or  to 
the  most  trivial  of  adaptations  from  the 
French  and  German.  It  never  (at  any 
rate  within  my  recollection)  attempted  a 
serious  study  of  contemporsuy  American 
life.  Let  us  by  all  means  mourn  the 
passing  away  of  a generation  of  actors 
who,  individuaUy  and  collectively,  gave 
us  so  much  pleasure,  but  do  not  let  us 
talk  as  though  American  drama  died 
with  them.  On  the  contrary,  specificaUy 
American  drama  came  to  life  just  about 
the  time  of  their  decease.  The  people 
who  regard  the  past  twenty  years  as  a 
period  of  decadence,  and  those  who  see  in 
it  a period  of  remarkable  growth,  are  not 
talking  or  thinking  of  the  same  thing. 
The  pessimists  bewail  the  decline  of 
classico-rhetorical  acting,  the  optimists 
rejoice  in  the  birth  and  healthy  adoles- 
cence of  « truly  national  drama.  Each 
party  has  something  to  say  for  its  par- 
ticular point  of  view;  but  the  optimists, 
in  my  judgment,  hold  the  right  end  of 
the  stick. 

Just  twenty-one  years  ago  I was  com- 
missioned by  Mr.  William  Waldorf 
Astor  (afterward  Lord  Astor)  to  write 
for.  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  a series  of 


articles  on  the  American  stage.  Before 
setting  forth  on  my  voyage  of  discovery 
I had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Astor,  who 
told  me  what  I must  be  prepared  to  find 
in  America.  There  were  two  classes  of 
play,  he  said,  on  the  American  stage: 
there  were  adaptations  from  the  French, 
which  were  patronized  and  encouraged 
by  the  best  people;  and  there  were 
American  plays,  which  were  utterly  be- 
neath contempt.  I did  not  tell  him  that 
I knew  this  was  not  so,  and  that  if  it  had 
been  so  he  would  have  been  wasting 
money  in  sending  me  to  America.  It  was 
true,  no  doubt,  that  the  New  Yoric  stage 
was  too  largely  occupied,  not  so  much 
with  adaptations  from  the  French,  as 
with  English  plays.  I saw,  for  instance, 
Pinero’s  “Trelawney  of  the  ‘Wells’” 
much  better  acted  than  it  had  been  in 
London,  because  the  type  of  old-fash- 
ioned actor  with  whom  it  dealt  had  sur- 
vived in  America  while  it  had  died  out  in 
England.  But,  amid  the  English  and 
French  plays,  one  found  the  very  distinct 
beginnings  of  a native  American  drama. 
Some  of  its  manifestations  were  decid- 
edly crude.  The  “hayseed”  drama, 
such  as  “The  Old  Homestead”  and 
“The  County  Fair,”  were  artistically 
unpretentious;  so  were  the  productions 
of  Harrigan  and  Hart  and  of  Charles  H. 
Hoyt.  But  in  “Shore  Acres”  and  “Sag 
Harbor”  James  A.  Herne  was  producing 
delicately  faithful  pictures  of  rural  life*, 
while  in  “Griffith  Davenport”  (an  un- 
appreciated and  now  lost  work)  he  had 
created  an  exquisitely  true  and  beautiful 
drama  of  American  history.  Bronson 
Howard — a little  too  French  in  his 
methods — ^had  not  only  written  the 
popular  war  play,  “Shenandoah,”  but 
had  produced  such  noteworthy  social 
comedies  as  “The  Banker’s  Daughter,” 
“Aristocracy,”  “The  Henrietta,”  “The 
Charity  Ball.”  There  was  a marked 
movement  in  fiction  toward  the  study  of 
local  characteristics,  and  this  was  repro- 
duced on  the  stage  in  such'  plays  as 

* This  still  survives  in  a few  examples,  such 
as  “Shavings,”  a play  depicting  the  Itfe  of  the 
Cape  Cod  fisher  folk. 
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Augustus  Thomas’s  “Alabama,”  “In 
Mizzoura,”  and  “Arizona.”  A younger 
man,  Clyde  Fitch,  was  at  the  beginning 
of  his  fertile,  but  too  brief,  career.  I 
write  from  memory,  without  consulting 
records,  but  this  enumeration  is  enough 
to  show  that  already  in  1899  there  was 
a very  perceptible  rebellion  against  the 
dominance  of  Europe  on  the  American 
stage,  and  a deliberate  endeavor  to  make 
the  drama  what  it  ought  to  be — a mirror 
of  the  national  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  drama  was  going  to 
the  dogs.  On  every  hand  1 heard  the 
most  lugubrious  accounts  of  the  mis- 
deeds of  a nefarious  combination  called 
the  Syndicate,  which  was  crushing  indi- 
vidual effort  and  doing  all  sorts  of  imde- 
fined  and  insidious  mischief.  Nor  were 
these  complaints  by  any  means  ground- 
less. It  was  impossible  to  maintain  that 
the  financial  conditions  of  the  stage  were 
satisfactory  or  conducive  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a high  order  of  drama.  But 
some  of  the  evils  complained  of  were  the 
inevitable  result  of  geographical  ,and 
social  conditions,  while  others  arose  from 
the  fact  that,  wherever  the  drama  is  a 
pure  article  of  commerce,  management 
is  bound  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
astute  business  man — and  the  astute 
business  man  is  not  apt  to  be  a fine  artist 
to  boot.  Fortunately,  things  are  never 
quite  so  hopeless  in  the  theater  as  an 
analysis  of  conditions  would  suggest. 
Even  the  astute  business  man  has.  some- 
times— not  always — ambitions  to  which 
he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  immediate 
profit.  At  worst  he  is  impartial,  and 
will  as  soon  make  money  out  of  good 
plays  as  out  of  bad.  The  influence  of  the 
actor  is  often  on  the  side  of  the  better 
class  of  work,  for  characters  with  some 
substance  in  them  offer  better  opiK>r- 
tunities  than  mere  conventional  puppets. 
There  are,  in  short,  many  subtle  forces 
working  for  the  good,  and  counteracting 
the  more  obvious  tendencies  toward  vul- 
garity and  puerility.  The  late  Charles 
Frohman,  the  most  prominent  producer 
of  twenty  years  ago,  exercised,  on  the 


whole,  a desirable  influence.  He  was  in 
reality  more  of  the  cheerful  sportsman 
than  of  the  astute  business  man;  and, 
though  he  was  certainly  anything  but  an 
Antoine  or  a Reinhardt,  his  bias  was 
toward  what  he  vaguely  felt  to  be  the 
better  class  of  work.  His  worst  fault 
was  his  internationalism,  his  preference 
for  ready-made  foreign  goods.  He  would 
have  leH  a deeper  mark  in  theatrical 
history  could  he  have  forgone  that  an- 
nual trip  to  Paris  which  was  destined  to 
cost  him  his  life. 

In  1899,  then,  I did  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize and  to  report  in  my  articles  (I  hope 
to  the  enlightenment  of  Lord  Astor)  the 
stirrings  of  healthy  and  vigorous  inde- 
pendence in  the  theatrical  life  of  Amer- 
ica. But  I cannot  pretend  to  have  fore- 
seen the  rapidity  of  the  development 
which  was  then  beginning.  It  has  been 
in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  dramatic  history — a fact 
which  is  often  overlooked,  and  to  which 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  draw 
attention.  The  development  has  been 
remarkable  in  quantity  rather  than  in 
quality.  The  parallel  movement  in  Eng- 
land, though  less  vigorous  and  multi- 
form, has  produced  greater  individual 
dramatists  and  individual  plays.  The 
American  drama  has,  on  the  whole,  re- 
mained more  on  the  journalistic  level. 
But  alert  and  vital  dramatic  journalism 
is  a very  good  thing  in  its  way,  and  there 
have  been  many  plays  to  which  this 
sweeping  classification  does  grave  injus- 
tice— ^plays  which  unquestionably  cross 
the  indefinite  boundary  between  journal- 
ism and  literature. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  watch  this 
development  year  by  year  from  1904  or 
1905  to  1914,  and  during  the  war  the 
inrush  of  American  plays  into  London 
enabled  me  to  keep  more  or  less  abreast 
of  the  movement.  It  is  this  intimate 
aloofness,  if  I may  so  express  it,  which 
perhaps  excuses  my  temerity  in  ad- 
dressing the  American  public  on  the 
subject  of  its  own  drama.  Those  who 
dwell  in  a wood,  see  not  the  wood, 
but  the  trees;  in  order  to  estimate  its 
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extent  one  must  view  it  from  a certain 
distance. 

A single  paragraph  has  sufficed  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  scant  beginnings  of 
American  drama  as  they  existed  in  1900. 
In  1920  the  theatrical  life  of  New  York  is 
immeasurably  more’  intense;  theaters 
have  multiplied  amazingly,  and  the 
great  majority  of  these  theaters  are  occu- 
pied by  American  plays.  In  other  words, 
America  has  now  an  exceedingly  luxuri- 
ant drama  of  her  own,  and,  though  stiU 
hospitable  to  foreign  works,  is  no  longer 
dependent  upton  Eiuwpe  for  either  the 
interest  or  the  prosperity  of  her  theater. 
The  mere  quantity  of  plays  which  she 
produces  is  very  surprising,  when  we 
consider  that  to  write  a stageworthy 
play  at  all,  of  however  humble  a type,  is 
no  easy  matter.  Many  men  and  women 
of  great  hterary  power — ^many  fine 
artists  in  fiction,  and  even,  one  would 
have  said,  in  dramatic  fiction — ^have 
longed  to  write  plays  and  have  totally 
failed.  They  have  either  written  whoUy 
abortive  stuff  which  could  not  find,  and 
did  not  deserve,  a hearing;  or,  if  they 
have  forced  their  way  to  the  stage,  it  has 
only  been — as  in  the  case  of  Henry 
James — to  reap,  disappointment  and 
vexation.  There  is,  in  fact,  a certain 
knack  in  playwriting  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  work  that  is  fit  to  face  the 
footlights — to  the  humblest  and  the 
greatest  alike — and  this  knack  is  pos* 
sessed  in  America  by  an  astonishing 
niunber  of  people.  Certainly  there  are 
twenty  men  and  women  who  can  now 
write  actable  plays  for  every  one  that 
could  be  discovered  twenty  years  ago. 
This  increase  in  the  mere  quantity  of 
dramatic  talent  is  statistically  demon- 
strable, and  is  a thing  of  great  signifi- 
cance. The  question  of  quahty  is,  of 
course,  much  more  debatable.  It  may 
be  said,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the 
luxuriance  of  contemporary  American 
drama  is  that  of  lush  underwood  or 
shrubbery,  with  few  forest  trees  of  any 
stature  rising  above  it.  But  even  if  this 
image  be  accepted  as  just — and  I am 


not  sure  that  it  is — a rich  undergrowth 
bears  testimony  to  a certain  quality  in 
the  soil,  from  which  great  things  may 
reasonably  be  expected.  Where  dra- 
matic instinct  is  strong  and  widespread 
the  conditions  are  manifestly  favorable 
to  the  appearance  of  a great  dramatist 
or  a great  school  of  drama. 

There  is  nothing  discouraging  in  the 
fact  that  the  average  of  literary  or  tech- 
nical merit  in  contemporary  drama  is  not 
high.  At  no  period  and  in  no  country  has 
popular  drama  shown  a high  average  of 
merit}  It  certainly  did  not  in  the  days 
of  Shakespeare.  No  one  but  a fanatical 
Elizabethanist  would  maintain  that  even 
the  extant  dramas  of  the  years  between 
1580  and  1640  attain  a high  average  of 
genius  or  accomplishment;  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  worst  rubbish 
of  tl)e  period  has  fortunately  perished, 
probably  in  large  quantities.  In'  the 
Restoration  period  the  average  was  ex- 
tremely low;  in  present-day  England  it 
is  far  from  high.  Even. in  nineteenth- 
century  France,  though  men  of  talent 
were  unusually  numerous,  an  immense 
mass  of  ephemeral  stuff  was  produced 
which,  were  it  fairly  taken  into  account, 
would  make  the  average  seem  mean 
enough.  The  theater  which  ministers  to 
a vast  population  at  all  stages  of  culture 
is  boimd  to  produce  a great  quantity  of 
very  poor  work,  and  it  is  a pure  illusion 
to  suppose  that  the  drama  of  any  age  or 
nation  ever  consisted  mainly,  or  even 
largely,  of  masterpieces.  If  we  occa- 
sionally fall  into  this  illusion  it  is  only 
because  we  remember,  and  very  likely 
overestimate,  the  few  good  plays  of  a 
given  period,  while  the  many  bad  ones 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  It  is  idle, 
then,  to  complain  that  the  average 
merit  of  contemporary  American  drama 
is  not  high.  The  point  is  that,  with  an 
immensely  increas^  output,  the  average 
is  far  higher  than  it  was  a generation  ago. 

J Some  days  after  I had  written  and  underlined 
this  sentence  I came  across  the  following  passage 
in  These  Many  Years,  by  Prof.  Brander  Mat- 
thews, “I  can  recall  no  period  in  all  the  long  his- 
tory of  drama  when  the  average  play  was  even 
tolerably  good.” 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
past  fifteen  years  America  has  become 
one  of  the  great  play-producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Certain  it  is  that,  as 
between  America  and  England,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  has,  during  that  period, 
entirely  shifted.  In  England,  too,  these 
years  have  been  far  from  infertile;  yet 
our  transatlantic  exports  are  now  smaller 
than  our  inqK>rts.  In  1899  it  was  quite 
the  other  way.  The  New  York  stage 
was  crowded  with  English  plays,  and 
American  dramatists  foimd  it  hard  to 
compete,  on  their  own  soil,  with  their 
British  rivals.  Now  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  foot.  Some  of  the  greatest  London 
successes  of  recent  years  have  been  Amer- 
ican plays;  and  though  failures,  too,  are 
frequent,  there  is  a steady  stream  of 
importation  from  America  which  quite 
sensibly  restricts  the  field  open  to  Brit- 
ish playwrights. 

But  though  the  question  of  quantity  is 
very  important,  it  is,  after  all,  subordi- 
nate to  the  question  of  quality.  The 
dramatic  output  of  Norway  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century  will  scarcely  fill  a 
couple  of  bookshelves,  yet  the  country 
which  produced  the  plays  of  Ibsen  and 
Bjdmson  possesses  a great  dramatic  lit- 
erature. 

I have  already  indicated  my  view  of 
the  merits  and  limitations  of  American 
drama  in  its  present  phase  of  develop- 
ment. Its  chief  merit  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  what  may  be  called  a general  rele- 
vance to  life.  The  typical  American 
dramatist  is  sensitively  in  touch  with 
reality  as  he  finds  it  in  the  newspapers. 
On  that  reality  he  makes  vivacious  com- 
ments, and  he  possesses  the  art  (no  mean 
one,  as  I have  already  suggested)  of  put- 
ting his  comments  in  competent  dra- 
matic form.  He  has,  moreover,  a keen 
eye  for  everyday  character  and  a deft 
hand  at  humorous  caricature — a per- 
fectly legitimate  form  of  art.  He  is 
not  an  Ibsen,  nor  a Hauptmann,  nor 
a Shaw;  he  is  neither  a searching  psy- 
chologist nor  a profound  sociologist,  but 
he  is  an  alert  and  thoughtful  man  of  his 


own  world,  with  a remarkable  command 
of  the  technic  of  his  craft — ^a  technic  in 
part  universal,  but  dictated  in  part  by 
peculiarly  American  conditions.  In  say- 
ing this  I have  no  individual  playwright 
in  view,  but  am  attempting  a composite 
portrait  of  at  least  a dozen  men  whose 
work  has  interested  me. 

Let  me  name  a few  typical  plays  of 
this  typical  American  dramatist  as  I con- 
ceive him.  In  the  forefront  I would 
place  the  Glass-Goodman  “Potash  and 
Perlmutter  ” and  the  Chester  and  (Jeorge 
Cohan  “Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford.” 
Of  such  delightful  pieces,  brimful  not 
only  of  humor  but  of  observation,  it 
would  be  sheer  stupidity  to  speak  with- 
out resjject.  It  is  true  that  they  ignore 
the  old  critical  categories.  Hazlitt  and 
Schlegel,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Sarcey,  pro- 
vide no  pigeonholes  for  them.  I fancy 
they  would  leave  Aristotle  gasping,  but 
I am  much  mistaken  if  Menander  would 
not  delight  in  them.  They  are  racy  of 
the  soil,  and  that  is  to  my  thinking  a 
very  high  encomium.  How  many  plays 
of  the  bad  old  time,  when  Scribe  and 
Sardou  dominated  the  Anglo-American 
stage,  were  racy  of  nothing  but  the  foot- 
lights—of  the  stale  footlight  gas  of  those 
unelectrified  days!  Other  plays  of  the 
same  type  which  I have  seen  with  inter- 
est and  pleasure  are  Medill  Patterson’s 
“The  Foiu^h  Estate,”  Megrue  and 
Hackett’s  “It  Pays  to  Advertise,”  Har- 
rison Rhodes’s  “A  Gentleman  from 
Mississippi,”  Winchell  Smith’s  “The 
Fortune  Himter,”  Forbes’s  “The  Trav- 
eling Salesman,”  Craven’s  “Too  Many 
Cooks,”  Norris  and  Pollock’s  “The 
Pit,”  Sheldon’s  “Salvation  Nell”  and 
“The  Boss.”  Plays  which  I have  not 
seen,  but  of  which  I have  heard  good 
re|x>rts,  are  George  Ade’s  “The  County 
Chairman”  and  “The  College  Widow,” 
Broadhurst’s  “The  Man  of  the  Hour,” 
-and  Roy  Cohen’s  “Come  Seven.”  A 
notable  specimen  of  the  type  is  Samuel 
Shipman’s  “Crooked  Gamblers”  which 
I saw  in  New  York  a few  months  ago. 
Of  this  play  I understood  scarcely  a 
word.  It  dealt  with  the  maneuvers  and 
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manipulations  of  .Wall. Street,,  in  tiie  jan> 
guage,  presumably,  of  that  classic  thor- 
oughfare. This.b  a region  I have  not 
frequented  either  in  the  flesh  or  in  the 
spirit,  and  its  slang  is  a foreign  tongue 
to  me.  But  my  very  incomprehension 
was  a testimony  to  the  faitUulness  of 
the  picture;  and  of  its  vivacity  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  was  suggested,  I am 
told,  by  a recent  and  notorious  case  .of 
“crooked  gambling”  in  stocks.  It  was, 
in  short,  an  excellent  piece  of  dramatic 
journalism. 

Another  form  of  dramatic  journalism, 
unpretentious,  but  not  without  a real  re- 
lation to  life,  is  the  “crook”  play  and 
the  detective  play.  In  this  entertaining 
genre  America  leads  the  world.  It  was 
in  America  that  the  immortal  Sherlock 
Holmes  himself  found  his  way  to  the 
stage.  Bayard  Veiller’s  “Within  the 
Law”  and  “The  13th  Chair,”  Harvey 
O’Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford’s  “The 
Dummy,”  Armstrong  and  Mizner’s 
“The  Deep  Purple,”  WiUard  Mack’s 
“Kick  In,”  Marcin’s  “Cheating  Cheat- 
ers,” Broadhurst’s  “Crimson  Alibi”  are 
prominent  representatives  of  a large 
class.  Works  of  genius  they  are  not,  but 
they  are  often  very  adroit  and  are  by  no 
means  devoid  of  character  and  observa- 
tion. To  this  class  may  be  added  “On 
Trial,”  by  Elmer  Reizenstein,  with  its 
curious  retrosp)ective  method  of  presen- 
tation. The  spirit  of  experiment  is  much 
stronger  in  America  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  spirit  of  experiment  is  a sign  of  life. 

A type  of  drama  which  is  naturally  an 
American  specialty  is  the  picturesque 
play  of  frontier  life.  It  has  been  largely 
cultivated  by  a producer  of  genius,  David 
Belasco,  who  h^  fixed  the  type  in  “The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West.”  But  the  most 
delightful  frontier  drama  I ever  saw  was 
not,  I think,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Belasco. 
It  was  “Salome  Jane,”  founded  by  Paul 
Armstrong  on  a story  of  Bret  Harte’s. 
If  another  Eleanor  Robson  could  be 
found  to  play  the  heroine,  this  drama  of 
twenty  years  ago  ought  to  be  revived, 
and  might  well  become  a classic  of  the 
theater.  To  the  same  class  belongs 


William  Vaughn  Moocb^’s  .somewhat 
overrated  play,  “The  Great  Divide.” 
“The  Faith-Healer”  gave  a much  truer 
measure  of  this  author’s  talent,  and 
shows  how  much  the  American  drama 
lost  by  his  too  early  death. 

A favorite  generalization  with  regard 
to  the  American  stage  is  that  it  excels  in 
“shirt-sleeve  drama”  and  is  weak  in  the 
drama  of  society,  which  the  English 
stage  rather  too  exclxisively  cultivates. 
There  is  a measuice  of  truth  in  this  ob- 
servation, and  the  reasons  are  fairly  ob- 
vious. But  society  has  not  been  without 
its  interprets.  Had  Clyde  Fitch  not 
been  unfortunately  cut  off  just  as  his 
talent  was  reaching  maturity,  he  would 
certainly  have  done  much  to  redress  the 
balance  between  the  “stoop”  and  the 
drawing-room.  He  suffered  from  a too 
great  facility  and  an  ingenuity  that  bor- 
dered on  trickiness.  But  in  his  later 
years  his  self-criticism  had  awakened, 
and  he  was  steadying  his  talent.  The 
author  of  “ The  Climbers,”  “The  Truth,” 
and  “The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes” 
had  in  him  the  makings  of  a social  dram- 
atist of  the  first  order.  Another  writer 
who  has  all  the  gifts  of  a social  satirist 
is  Langdon  Mitchell.  It  seems  a great 
pity  that  his  brilliant  comedy,  “The 
New  York  Idea,”  should  not  have  been 
the  first  of  a series. 

The  works  of  Percy  Mackaye  belong 
rather  to  the  literary  than  to  the  popular 
drama,  but  bis  “Scarecrow”  (adapted 
from  Hawthorne)  is  a notable  iour  de 
force,  while  his  “Mater”  and  “Anti- 
Matrimony”  take  hold  of  modem  life.  ' 

Augustus  Thomas,  whose  early  plays 
of  local  color  I have  already  mentioned, 
has  in  his  later  work  shown  an  alert  and 
intelligent  interest  in  psychological  and 
social  questions.  “The  Witching  Hour,” 
“The  Harvest  Moon,”  and  “As  a Man 
Thinks”  are  powerful  and  original  plays. 
“The  Other  Girl”  I have  not  seen,  but 
have  heard  it  described  as  a very  inter- 
esting picture  of  New  York  life. 

A gift  for  devising  and  handling  situa- 
tions of  great  intensity  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  Eugene  Walter’s  tal- 
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ent.  “Paid  in  Full”  and  “The  Easiest 
Way”  are  realistic  studies  which  show 
the  handiwork  of  a bom  man  of  the 
theater. 

The  same  description  applies  to  Ed- 
ward Sheldon,  who  has  the  theater  in  his 
blood.  Two  of  his  plays,  “Salvation 
Nell”  and  “The  Boss,”  I have  already 
mentioned.  “The  Nigger”  is  a very 
able  treatment  of  a great  national  prob- 
lem. “Romance,”  much  inferior  in  in- 
tellectual quality,  has  proved  its  popular 
appeal  in  England  no  less  than  in  Amer- 
ica. “The  High  Road”  is  unknown  to 
me,  but  is  highly  praised  by  good  judges. 

A writer  who  combines  observation 
with  scenic  skill  is  James  Forbes,  author 
of  “The  Chorus  Lady,”  “The  Com- 
muters,” and  that  delightful  comedy, 
“The  Show  Shop.”  His  social  drama, 
“The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,”  seems  to  me 
unequal  to  his  earlier  works,  but  from 
this  judgment  the  public  has  emphat- 
ically dissented. 

The  late  Charles  Klein  combined  the 
gifts  of  the  theatrical  journalist  with  a 
somewhat  conventional  method  in  the 
handling  of  character  and  situation,  but 
“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,”  “The  Third 
Degree,”  and  “The  Gamblers”  were  by 
no  means  negligible  plays. 

The  writers  thus  summarily  enumer- 
ated are  those  who  appear  to  me  to  show 
most  of  that  quality  of  relevance — or, 
one  might  say,  direct  outlook  upon  life — 
which  I regard  as  the  distinguishing  qual- 
ity of  American  drama.  There  remains 
quite  a long  list  of  more  or  less  skillful 
and  more  or  less  witty  theatrical  amus- 
ers,  whether  in  the  department  of  farce, 
of  fantasy,  of  satire,  or  of  melodrama. 
At  their  head  one  must  place  Avery 
Hopwood,  a writer  of  great  fertility, 
ingenuity,  and  wit.  I have  not  the 
knowledge,  even  if  I had  the  space,  to 
characterize  individually  Channing  Pol- 
lock, Owen  Davb,  Jesse  Lynch  Will- 
iams, George  Scarborough,  A.  E. 
Thomas,  William  Hurlbbut,  Gieorge  Mid- 
dleton, Booth  Tarkington,  Charles  God- 
dard, Paul  Dickey,  Edward  Peple,  H.  J. 
Smith,  R.  W.  Tulby,  W.  C.  de  MiUe, 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Hatton,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart,  Margaret  Mayo, 
Eleanor  Gates,  Clare  Kununer,  Zoe 
Akins,  Rita  Weiman.  The  methods 
and  the  merits  of  these  writers  are  no 
doubt  very  various,  but  I have  assiu%d 
myself,  either  by  personal  knowledge  or 
trustworthy  report,  that  they  are  all  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  talent. 

A catalogue  is  inevitably  tedious,  but 
it  seemed  necessary  in  this  instance  in 
order  to  bring  home  to  American  readers 
the  mere  numerical  strength  of  their 
cohort  of  playwrights.  All  these  authors 
have  achieved  considerable  success;  sev- 
eral of  them  can  claim  rei>eated  and  long- 
enduring  triumphs.  It  is  mere  nonsense 
to  say  that,  under  existing  conditions, 
success  can  be  attained  without  talent 
of  any  sort.  Once  in  a while,  indeed,  it 
is  attained  by  undesirable  forms  of  tal- 
ent, but  that  is  quite  exceptional.  The 
people  who  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
art  of  the  stage  are  always  those  whom 
nature  has  endowed  with  a total  in- 
capacity for  it.  Very  often  their  scorn 
is  embittered  by  the  thought  of  several 
unacted  and  unactable  masterpieces  re- 
posing in  their  drawers.  The  sense  of 
the  theater  is  a very  peculiar  gift.  From 
the  time  of  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan 
until  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  almost  entirely  dormant 
both  in  England  and  America.  Then 
there  came,  in  both  countries,  a sudden 
awakening.  The  renascence  in  England 
has  given  birth  to  greater  individual  tal- 
ents, the  renascence  in  America  to  a 
wider  diffusion  of  talent.  Such  is  the 
situation  as  I see  it,  and  as  it  b seen,  in- 
deed, by  all  who  have  given  careful 
thought  to  the  matter.  Those  who  have 
not  done  so  are  in  the  habit  (in  both 
countries)  of  repeating  the  p>essimbtic 
and  contemptuous  commonplaces  which 
were  true  enough  thirty  years  ago,  but 
are  now  as  out  of  date  as  the  crinoline  or 
the  hansom  cab. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the 
situation  remains  to  be  considered. 
Hitherto  I have  spoken  only  of  the  popu- 
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lar  theater — of  what  are  currently 
known  as  Broadway  plays.  I have  said 
nothing  of  what  may  roughly  be  called 
the  Little  Theater  movement,  which  has 
been  the  most  notable  phenomenon  of 
the  past  ten  years.  It  has  sprung,  if  my 
analysis  is  correct,  from  two  converging 
sources.  In  the  first  place,  there  has 
been,  both  in  Britain  and  in  America,  a 
remarkable  uprising  of  dramatic  instinct 
and  aspiration  outside  the  regular  thea- 
ter. In  Britain  it  has  manifested  itself 
in  local  pageants,  in  village  plays,  and  in 
amateur  societies  which  are  not  con- 
tent, like  the  amateurs  of  old,  to  ape  the 
professional  stage,  but  who  design  their 
own  costumes,  make  their  own  scenery, 
and  write  as  well  as  act  their  own  dra- 
mas. The  struggling,  and  for  the  most 
part  impermanent.  Repertory  theaters 
of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,^ 
Glasgow,  and  Bristol,  may  be  reckoned 
as  products  of  this  movement;  but  its 
chief  outcome,  beyond  all  doubt,  has 
been  the  Irish  National  Theater  and  the 
admirable  literature  to  which  it  has 
given  birth.  In  America  this  spontane- 
ous effervescence,  so  to  sp>eak,  of  the 
spirit  of  drama,  has  been  reinforced  by 
academic  influences,  which  have  not,  im- 
fortunately,  come  into  play  in  England. 
At  many  of  the  leading  universities,  and 
notably  at  Columbia,  Harvard,  and 
Yale,  the  modern  drama  has  been  closely 
studied,  and  students  have  been  encour- 
aged to  put  principles  in  practice,  and  to 
investigate  the  secrets  of  technic  by 
means  of  experiments  in  authorship. 
This  movement  has  not  been  without  its 
bearing  on  the  Broadway  theaters.  Sev- 
eral successful  playwrights  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  classes  of  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews,  or  Prof.  G.  P.  Baker,  or 
Prof.  W.  L.  Phelps.  But  it  has  mainly 
resulted  in  outside  efforts,  on  a small 
scale,  in  various  localities  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Young  men  have  betaken 
themselves  to  Europe  to  study  not  only 
authorship  and  acting,  but  theatrical 
construction  and  decoration,  in  Ger- 


• Where  .John  Drink  water’s  “Abraham  lincoln” 
was  originaUy  produced. 
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many,  Italy,  and  Russia.  A great  deal 
of  talent,  indeed,  has  been  centered  upton 
the  decorative  side  of  dramatic  art,  and 
new  ideas  in  decoration  have  even,  at 
several  points,  filtered  through  to  Broad- 
way. In  literature  the  movement  has 
been  chiefly  marked  by  the  production 
of  a host  of  one-act  plays — the  midget 
craft  of  the  dramatic  navy — ^many  of 
them  of  notable  talent.  I do  not  pretend 
to  have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
this  very  considerable  literature.  If  I 
select  for  mention  George  Middleton’s 
vividly  noted  episodes  of  social  life,  and 
Susan  Glaspell’s  clever  sketches  entitled 
“Trifles”  and  “Suppressed  Desires,”  it 
is  mainly  because  chance  happens  to 
have  brought  them  within  my  ken.  But 
one  more  substantial  play  must,  I take 
it,  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  move- 
ment— Eugene  O’Neill’s  “Beyond  the 
Horizon.”  It  is  not  only  a substantial, 
but  an  exceedingly  impressive,  piece  of 
work.  I am  sorely  tempted  to  call  it  the 
finest  play  yet  written  in  America.  Even 
from  a commercial  point  of  view,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a considerable  success. 

It  is  obviously  desirable,  if  not  essen- 
tial, that  a dramatic  Uterature  shoiild 
not  merely  exist  in  prompt-books,  but 
should  be  capable  of  being  read.  Even 
by  this  test,  American  dramatic  litera- 
ture b very  rapidly  growing.  Not  only 
the  professedly  literary  plays  of  the 
academic  and  Little  Theater  movement 
are  printed  and  read,  but  the  works  of 
popular  playwrights  are  being  more  and 
more  commonly  placed  on  the  book 
market.  I am  assured  that,  without 
being  “best  sellers,”  they  are  in  very 
considerable  demand,  and  that  the  habit 
of  play  reading  b being  acquired  by  an 
increasing  section  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. Thb  b a very  healthy  sign. 

In  1920,  as  in  1899,  one  b met  on 
every  hand  by  demonstrations  that  the 
drama  is  going  to  the  dogs;  that  the 
financial  situation  b becoming  abso- 
lutely impossible;  that  even  the  com- 
mercial impresario,  and  n^uch  more  the 
manager  with  any  artbtic  aspirations. 
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will  soon  have  nothing  but  bankruptcy 
to  look  forward  to.  This  pessimism  has, 
I think,  more  solid  grounds  to-day  than 
it  had  twenty  years  ago.  The  funda- 
mental fact,  as  I understand  it,  is  that 
prices  of  admission  cannot  possibly  be 
raised  in  anything  like  a fair  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  rents,  salaries,  and  expenses 
of  production  and  transportation.  The 
payment  demanded  by  stage  hands  and 
“supers”  has  risen  with  the  general  rise 
in  wages;  but  the  salaries  of  actors  and 
actresses  have  been  forced  up  to  an  even 
more  extravagant  level  by  the  competi- 
tion for  their  services  which  has  grown 
with  the  growth  of  moving-picture  en- 
terprises. The  result  is  that  a weekly  re- 
ceipt which,  before  the  war,  meant  a 
handsome  profit,  now  leaves  a fatal 
deficit.  The  entertainment  which  does 
not  play  “to  capacity”  is  forced  to  shut 
down,  and  the  intermediate  ground  be- 
tween sensational  success  and  absolute 
failure,  always  inadequate,  is  narrowed 
to  nonexistence.  This  is  the  state  of 
things  to  which  the  long-run  theater  con- 
stantly tends,  and  the  tendency  seems 
now  to  have  reached  its  limit.  The  posi- 
tion is,  however,  the  same  in  England, 
except  that  there  the  competition  of  the 
“movies”  is  rather  less  acutely  felt. 
Such  a posture  of  affairs  is  manifestly 
hostile  to  the  healthy  development  of 
drama,  for  the  really  fine  play  is  seldom 
or  never  that  which  aims  at,  or  is  fitted 
to  achieve,  sensational  success. 

Fortunately,  as  I said  before,  the 
drama  is  never  in  such  hopeless  difficul- 
ties as  the  bare  statement  of  its  economic 
conditions  would  seem  to  indicate.  We 
must  bear  in  mind,  for  one  thing,  that 
we  are  at  present  in  an  acute  crisis  be- 
gotten by  the  war;  that  a certain  re- 
adjustment, a new  balance  of  forces,  is  in 
time  inevitable,  and  especially  that  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  moving- 
pictiuc  trade  must  soon  reach  its  limit. 
That  industry  is,  for  the  moment,  in  a 
state  of  bounding  expansion,  but  it  can- 
not bound  forever.  I do  not  myself 
believe  in  any  necessary  hostility  be- 
tween the  screen  and  the  stage.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  they  will  in  time  work 
hand  in  hand  and  that  the  wordless  play 
may  become,  from  the  economic  point 
of  view,  a soiux*  of  strength,  and  not  of 
weakness,  to  the  spoken  drama. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
man  of  the  theater  is  even  more  unlike 
that  fabulous  animal,  “the  economic 
man,”  than  the  man  of  any  other  trade 
or  profession.  The  theater  has  such 
manifold  attractions,  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate, noble  and  base,  that  economic 
argument  in  the  abstract  has  little  or  no 
application  to  it.  Individual  psychology, 
always  too  much  neglected  or  simplified 
by  the  economists,  is  paramount  in  the 
theater.  The  theatrical  financier,  the 
producing  manager,  the  dramatist  and 
the  actor,  are  in  the  business,  one  and  all, 
not  because  they  have  deliberately  se- 
lected it  from  motives  of  filthy  lucre,  but 
because  they  cannot  help  it.  In  one 
form  or  another,  the  glamour  of  the  foot- 
lights has  possessed  them,  even  if  it  be 
only  the  same  glamour  that  hovers  over 
the  green  cloth  of  Monte  Carlo.  The 
two  most  prominent  men  of  the  theater 
during  the  past  thirty  years  have  been 
Mr.  Charles  Frohman  and  Mr.  David 
Belasco.  Their  influence  has  been  criti- 
cized, sometimes  justly,  sometimes  im- 
justly;  but  no  one  has  ever  denied  that 
they  loved  and  lived  for  the  theater, 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  it.  Mr.  Froh- 
man, if  I am  rightly  informed,  died  a 
poor  man;  yet  he  would  probably  have 
owned  himself  absolutely  satisfied  with 
the  career  he  had  adopted.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  the  theater  is  not  a trade,  but 
partly  an  art  nnd  partly  a gamble,  and 
that  the  artist  will  always  work  at  his 
art  so  long  as  he  can  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  while  the  gambler  will  go  on 
playing  so  long  as  he  can  beg,  borrow, 
or  steal  a five-franc  piece  to  stake.  If 
the  trade  of  cheese-making  were,  on 
the  whole,  absolutely  unremunerative, 
cheeses  would  soon  cease  to  be  made — 
no  one  would  carry  on  the  business  for 
the  sheer  love  of  it.  But  if  we  could 
prove — as,  in  fact,  we  probably  could — 
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that,  taking  the  theater  all  round,  more 
money  was  lost  than  was  gained  by  the 
producing  of  plays,  we  should  be  quite 
wrong  in  concluding  that  plays  would 
cease  to  be  produced.  On  the  contrary, 
production  would  go  on  as  merrily  as 
ever;  for  money  made  in  other  callings 
flows  into  theatrical  speculation,  and, 
one  may  add,  is  lost  with  a certain  cheer- 
fulness. Thus  the  most  gloomy  presen- 
tation of  the  theatrical  balance  sheet  can 
at  worst  prove  that  the  theater,  as  a 
whole,  b not  and  cannot  be  self-support- 
ing; to  which  demonstration  the  opti- 
mist will  reply,  “Who  cares?”  He  will 
add,  if  he  be  interested  in  the  higher 
drama,  that  the  forces  above  alluded 
to — managerial  ambition  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  actor  for  work  in  which  he 
can  develop  his  powers — will  always 
secure  for  the  more  artistic  class  of  plays 
a certain  share  in  the  annual  endowment 
of  the  stage  arising  from  its  unique  at- 
tractiveness as  a field  for  speculation. 

Optimism  itself,  however,  will  scarcely 
accept  this  as  an  ideal  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  certainly  not  desirable  that  the 
better  sort  of  drama  should,  so  to  sp>eak, 
live  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the 
gambler’s  table.  If  it  must  be  endowed 
— and  I have  argued  that  the  drama  as 
a whole  lives,  in  all  probability,  upon 
what  is  practically  endowment,  an  an- 
nual deficit  being  covered  by  money 
from  outside* — if  the  higher  drama  must 

‘ Mr.  George  Jean  Nathan  (in  The  Popular 
Theatre,  Chapter  XVI)  takes  the  opposite  view 
of  the  case,  and  represents  the  producing  of  plays 
as,  in  the  balance,  an  enormously  lucrative  em- 
ployment. Mr.  Nathan,  of  cour.se,  knows  im- 
measurably more  than  I do  of  .American  theatrical 
finance,  but  I am  not  quite  satisfied  by  his  reason- 
ing. His  motto  seems  to  be  that  of  the  old  sun- 
dial, “IloTua  non  mimcro  niai  serenas"' — he  regis- 
ters the  succcs.ses  of  the  more  fortunate  or  adroit 
product-rs,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  failures. 
IJcsidcs,  he  s('ems  to  me  to  prove  too  much.  If 
catering  to  the  public  taste  were  as  childishly  easy 
and  unadventurous  a profession  as  he  would  have 
us  think,  the  greatest  fortunes  in  .\merica  would  be 
harvested  on  Broadway.  But  when  wc  look  for 
multimillionaires,  we  still  turn  to  steel,  oil,  and 
automobiles  rather  than  to  the  diamn.  That 
many  large  fortunes  ha\e  been  made  in  the  theater 
is  undisputed,  but  what  about  tho.se  which  have 
been  lost  .*  It  m.ay  be  noted  that  Mr.  Nathan  was 
writing  during,  not  since,  the  war. 


be  endowed,  let  it  be  intelligently  and 
purposefully  endowed,  by  men  who  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  take  pleasure  in 
it. 

/ The  obvious  cure  for  the  evils  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  is  the  local 
Repertory  theater,  not  as  a substitute 
for,  but  as  a supplement  to,  the  existing 
long-run  theaters.  And  America  is  the 
country  which  most  needs  and  can  best 
support  local  ReiJertory  theaters.  It 
needs  them  more  than  England  because 
its  great  cities  are  farther  from  the 
theatrical  capital.  New  York,  than  are 
the  great  British  cities  from  London;  and 
it  can  better  support  them  because  the 
people  of  its  great  cities  are,  in  the  main, 
more  ardent  theatergoers  than  the -peo- 
ple of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow.  The  ex- 
isting stock-company  theaters  contain 
the  germ  of  what  is  wanted,  but  in  a very 
undeveloped  state.  The  true  Repertory 
theater  does  not  change  its  bill  week  by 
week,  but  night  by  night — ^at  all  events 
it  never  presents  the  same  play  more 

_than  two  nights  in  succession.  Giving 
eight  performances  a week — six  evenings 
and  two  matinees — it  presents  at  least 
three,  commonly  four,  plays  in  each  week. 
If  we  let  A,  B,  C,  and  D stand  for  four 
plays,  a typical  week  may  be  thus 


arranged: 

Monday  A 

Tuesday  B 

Wednesday  matinee  B 
Wednesday  evening  A 
Thmsday  C 

Friday  D 

Saturday  matinee  A 
Saturday  evening  A 


Thus  A,  which  we  may  take  to  be  the 
popular  play  of  the  moment,  will  have 
four  performances  in  the  week,  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  by  the  rules.  B we 
may  suppose  to  be  a new  production; 
if  it  is  highly  successful,  it  may  probably 
take  the  place  of  honor  from  A,  and  be 
repeated  four  times  in  the  following 
week.  C we  may  assume  to  be  a classical 
revival,  and  D either  an  old  favorite  of 
the  repertory,  or  perhaps  a foreign  play 
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of  note.  The  order  of  performances — 
what  the  Germans  call  the  Spielplan — of 
each  week  should  be  announced  at  latest 
on  the  Friday  morning  of  the  previous 
week,  so  that  the  habitues  of  the  theater 
may  arrange  their  engagements.  But 
there  is  no  magical  virtue  in  any  of  the 
rules  here  suggested;  they  are  merely 
generalized  from  the  practice  of  the 
Thedtre-Fran^ais  and  the  leading  thea- 
ters of  Germany.  The  essential  point  is 
that,  while  no  play  can  have  an  unbroken 
run,  any  play  which  is  in  public  demand 
can  he  performed  three  or  four  times  a 
week  throughout  a whole  season,  or  even, 
if  the  demand  continues,  through  two  or 
three  seasons.  Thus  the  first  vogue  of  a 
play  can  be  reasonably  exploited,  and  no 
author  need  feel  that  in  giving  his  play 
to  a Re|>ertory  theater  he  is  making  an 
immense  pecuniary  sacrifice.  If  there 
were  a system  of  Repertory  theaters 
throughout  the  country,  the  fact  might 
be  quite  the  other  way.  A new  play  by  a 
popular  author  might  be  produced  al- 
most simultaneously  in  half  a dozen  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  royalties  would  come 
rolling  in  merrily.  But  simultaneous 
production,  no  doubt,  would  not  occur 
frequently,  for  one  great  advantage  of 
the  spread  of  Repertory  theaters  would 
lie  in  the  economies  that  could  be  ef- 
fected by  a systematized  interchange  of 
actors  and  material.  The  companies 
would  be  for  the  most  part  stationary; 
but  if  the  success  of  a play  produced, 
say,  in  Boston  manifestly  depended  on 
the  art  or  personality  of  a leading  p>er- 
fonner,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco  might  have  to  wait  for  the  new 
piece  until  it  had  exhausted  its  first 
popularity  in  Boston,  and  this  particular 
performer  was  free  to  appear  in  it  in  the 
other  centers. 

It  may  be  asserted  without  hesitation 
that  this  is  the  only  quite  healthy  theatrical 
system.  The  long  run  has  certain  advan- 
tages for  particular  classes  of  plays.  It 
permits  of  greater  expenditure  on  scen- 
ery and  costumes  than  is  usually  possible 
at  a Rei>ertory  theater,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  that  spectacle  has  its 


legitimate  place  upon  the  stage.  But  | 
the  long  run  is  inimical  to  good  acting,  ' 
since  it  hardens  actors  in  tricks  and  man- 
nerisms, and  prevents  them  from  attain- 
ing the  flexibility  which  frequent  changes 
of  character  can  alone  beget;  and  it  is 
inimical  to  good  authorship,  since  it 
tempts  and  even  compels  dramatists  to 
write  down  to  the  average  intelligence 
and  tastes  of  an  enormous  multitude  of 
people.  The  short-run  theater,  which  ' 
has  been  attempted  in  Britain — ^the  en- 
terprise in  which  pieces  are  moimted  for 
two,  or  three,  or  four  weeks  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  then  taken  off  to  make  way 
for  others — is  hopelessly  vicious  from  a 
financial  point  of  view.  If  a play  is  a 
dead  failure  a run  of  two  weeks  is  two 
weeks  too  long;  if  it  is  a success  it  has 
to  be  taken  off  just  as  it  is  proving  its 
powers  of  attraction;  and  though  it  may, 
of  course,  be  revived,  its  first  flush  of 
popularity  is  lost  forever.  No  author, 
then,  will  ever  give  a play  to  a short-run 
theater  who  can  possibly  secure  its  pro- 
duction under  another  system.  The  •- 
flexible  Repertory  system  secures  for  the 
authors  of  really  firet-rate  plays  all  the 
remuneration  they  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect— and  in  case  of  success  it  will  be 
very  handsome.  They  may  not,  indeed, 
make  such  vast  fortimes  as  are  some- 
times made  out  of  long-run  successes; 
but,  then,  long-run  successes  are  seldom 
or  never  first-rate  plays. 

“But  who,”  it  may  be  asked,  “is  to 
supply  the  endowment  necessary  for 
these  Repertory  theaters?  Is  not  en- 
dowment an  imdemocratic  and  un- 
Anglo-Saxon  institution?  Where  it  ex- 
ists on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  is  it  not 
always  a survival  from  the  days  of  blood- 
sucking despotism?”  To  these  ques- 
tions there  are  many  answers.  I will 
only  put  forward  two,  which  may  seem 
mutually  contradictory,  but  are  none 
the  less  true. 

In  the  first  place,  all  good  art  of  the 
executive  order  is  more  or  less  endowed. 
Orchestral  concerts  and  grand-opera 
performances  could  not  exist  without  the 
organization  of  local  art  lovers  and  finan- 
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cial  support  from  the  wealthier  among 
them.  I have  tried  to  suggest,  if  not  to 
prove,  that  even  the  popular  stage  is  in 
reality  endowed,  though  without  intel- 
ligent piupose  or  direction. 

The  second  answer,  however,  is  more 
to  the  pK>mt.  It  b not  continuous  en- 
dowment that  b required  for  a Reper- 
tory theater  or  a system  of  Repertory 
theaters;  it  b rather  an  initial  fund  for 
equipment  and  education.  A theater  at 
which  three  or  four  different  productions 
are  presented  every  week  must  be  s|>e- 
cially  designed  for  the  piirpose,  both  be- 
fore and  behind  the  curtain.  The  front 
of  the  house,  though  not  large — ^it  should 
seat  some  twelve  hundred  spectators  at 
the  outside — ^must  be  specially  commo- 
dious and  attractive,  so  that  people  may 
learn  to  make  it  a habitual  resort,  a 
recognized  social  rendezvous.  The  stage, 
again,  must  not  only  be  spacious,  but 
provided  with  large  scene  docks  and 
with  every  modern  device  for  handling 
and  shifting  scenery  swiftly  and  eco- 
nomically. In  the  matter  of  scenic  ap- 
paratus Germany  leads  the  world; 
America  should  first  learn  German  meth- 
ods and  then  improve  upon  them.  The 
pro\’ision  of  a specially  suitable  building 
would  thus  demand  a certain  initial  out- 
lay, and  it  b desirable  that  the  money 
should  be  provided  by  a “consortium” 
of  wealthy  men  rather  than  by  an  indi- 
vidual millionaire,  because  a widespread 
interest  in  the  theater  as  a social  institu- 
tion is  thus  promoted.  But,  besides  the 
provision  of  the  building,  a certain 
aimual  subsidy  would  probably  be  re- 
quired for  the  first  five  years  or  so,  until 
the  institution  had  established  iteelf  and 
had  educated  its  public.  I do  not  mean 
that  intellectual  education  would  be 
necessary,  but  rather  an  education  in 
the  mental  habits  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  a high-class  theater.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  every  great 
American  city  there  are  already  plenty 
of  people  who  are  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing high-class  (whidi  does  not  mean 


“high-brow”)  drama;  but  many  of  them 
may  not  at  first  realize  that  it  b at  once 
their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  give 
intelligent  support  to  the  Repertory 
theater  of  their  city  or  their  dbtrict 
— ^for  in  the  greater  cities,  if  once  the 
system  were  establbhed,  one  Repertory 
theater  would  scarcely  meet  the  public 
demand. 

The  promoters  of  the  ill-fated  New 
Theater  in  New  York  were  men  of  lib- 
eral views  and  excellent  intentions.  Un- 
fortunately, they  were  technically  ill- 
advised  at  the  outset,  and,  before  better 
advice  had  reached  them,  they  were 
committed  to  a building  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  to  a 
heavy  exptenditure  on  nonessentiab.  A 
too-large  building  b in  every  way  fatal; 
it  lacks  intimacy,  it  overtaxes  the 
actor’s  powers,  and  it  has  a depressing 
appearance  of  emptiness  even  when  it 
contains  an  audience  that  would  fill  to 
overflowing  an  auditoriiun  of  the  right 
dimensions.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Theater,  the  causes  of  failure  were  mani- 
fest from  the  outset — ^not  least  to  some 
of  those  who  devotedly  threw  themselves 
into  the  working  of  the  institution.  It 
is  wholly  unreasonable  to  regard  this 
failure  as  in  any  degree  a discourage- 
ment to  renewed  and  better-advised 
effort.  But — if  I may  express,  an  opinion 
— I do  not  think  New  York  should  be 
its  scene.  It  b more  needed  and  would 
be  better  appreciated  in  another  city. 
The  ideal  thing  would  be  that  two  or 
three  cities  should  simultaneously  start 
Repertory  theaters  in  friendly  rivalry, 
which  would  by  no  means  exclude  co- 
operation. Wherever  the  experiment  b 
first  tried  with  intelligence,  energy,  and 
adequate  initial  resources,  I have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  its  success.  The  American 
drama,  even  more  than  the  Britbh,  b 
langubhing  for  the  Repertory  theater. 
Its  absence  is  the  one  serious  check  upon 
development;  and  when  once  that  check 
b removed,  who  shall  set  a limit  to  the 
height  which  development  may  reach? 
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“ T HAD  a strange  experience,  last 

A night,”  said  Wordeman,  eagerly. 
“I  must  tell  you  about  it.” 

“Must  you?”  asked  Bingham,  dryly. 

Wordeman,  ignored  him,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  time  should  have 
been  ideal  for  a story.  The  first  fire 
of  autumn  had  just  been  lighted  in 
the  carved  stone  fireplace,  at  the  For- 
rest Club,  and  two  or  three  of  us  had 
lingered,  with  a certain  reminiscent 
melancholy,  to  watch  it. 

The  tradition  was  that  Edwin  Forrest 
had  lighted  the  original  fire  on  that 
hearth  with  much  Victorian  revelry  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  Like  most  club 
traditions,  this  one  was  clumsy  and 
apocryphal,  for  Edwin  Forrest  had 
never  even  seen  the  building  which  now 
housed  the  club  which  honored  his 
name;  but  even  clumsy  traditions  are 
worth  preservation.  For  a number  of 
years,  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  the 
fighting  of  the  first  fire  of  autumn  had 
been  a signal  for  jest  and  outcry,  for 
song  and  story,  but  of  late  years 
attempts  to  keep  up  the  custom 
had  grown  increasingly  forced  and 
stilted,  until  it  had  finally  died  from 
inertia. 

On  this  particular  evening  a few  men 
coming  out  from  the  dining  room 
paused,  with  a fleeting  sentiment,  to 
watch  the  first  flames  creep  up  the  cold 
chimney,  but  these  were  men  of  a dull 
and  spiritless  generation.  It  was  only 
a moment  before  they  were  all  passing 
on,  with  unhushed  voices,  clamoring  for 
the  fjool  room  or  chattering  of  events 
uptown,  leaving  only  Bingham  and 
Bracken  and  me.  Wordeman  joined  us 
after  the  rest  had  departed,  but  we  were 
gazing  moodily  into  the  flames.  None 
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of  us  felt  like  talking,  but  Wordeman 
seemed  not  to  sense  that  fact. 

“An  odd  experience,”  he  persisted, 
glibly.  “I  don’t  know  whether  it  would 
have  affected  you  the  same  way,  but 
to  me  it  was  strangely  uncanny.” 

Again  no  one  sp>oke,  but  Bingham  saw 
that  he  was  going  to  tell  it  anyway,  so 
he  roused  himself  in  a half-hearted 
manner. 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Bones,”  he  said,  “and 
what  was  this  strange  experience  of  yours 
that  affected,  you  in  such  uncanny 
fashion?” 

“Oh,  it  was  nothing  to  get  sarcastic 
about,”  retorted  V/ordeman.  “It  was 
simply  that  I was  up  at  the  Sheepshead 
Club  last  night  and  met  Mister  Mac- 
Innes!” 

He  paused  expectantly,  but  his  an- 
nouncement fell  absolutely  flat.  We  all 
waited  patiently  for  something  further, 
but  nothing  came,  and  Bingham  shook 
his  head  slowly. 

“That  certainly  was  a stirring  expe- 
rience,” he  said,  solemnly.  “No  won- 
der you  trembled.” 

“Yes,”  I added.  “It  reminds  me  of 
the  time  that  I was  walking  along 
Forty-second  Street  and  met  Mister 
Murphy.” 

“You’re  a bunch  of  dubs,”  replied 
Wordeman,  hotly.  “What  I meant  was 
that  I met  the  jiusband  of  Mary 
Macinnes.” 

“Then  why  the  deuce  didn’t  you  say 
so?”  demanded  Bingham. 

“Because  that’s  just  the  p)oint,”  re- 
plied Wordeman.  “You  fellows  are 
having  exactly  the  same  queer  sensatioti 
that  I had,  only  you  don’t  realize  it. 
You  all  know  who  Mary  Macinnes  is. 
Everybody  knows  that.  Not  only  as 
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an  actress,  but  as  a personality,  she  is 
probably  one  of  the  three  most  famous 
women  in  America.  Just  say  ‘Mary 
Macinnes’  and  that  is  enough,  but  say 
* Mister  Macinnes’  and  that  means 
nothing  to  you  or  to  me  or  to  anyone 
else.  That’s  what  made  it  uncanny — 
to  find  that  there  was  a Mr.  Macinnes 
and  that  he  actually  walked  and  moved 
and  had  his  being — ” 

“And  put  in  his  time  at  the  Sheeps- 
head  Club,’’  suggested  Bracken. 

“Exactly,”  said  Wordeman,  grate- 
fully. “The  whole  idea  of  a Mr.  Mac- 
innes, apart  from  Mary  Macinnes,  was 
strange  and  unreal.  I wanted  to  poke 
him  and  find  out  that  he  was  really 
alive.  I kept  wondering  what  he  did 
while  Mary  was  being  famous,  and  what 
they  said  to  each  other  when  they  hap- 
pened to  meet,  with  no  one  else  present. 
Now  do  you  see  the  point?” 

“We  do,”  said  Bingham.  “The  point 
is  well  taken.  We  apologize,  to  a man. 
The  court  overrules  the  demurrer,  puts 
out  the  ignorant  bystanders,  and  settles 
down  to  business.  What  happened 
next?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Wordeman.  “That 
was  all.” 

“Wordeman,”  said  Bingham,  “as  a 
story-teller  you  are  a fine  musical  critic. 
You’ve  got  us  all  worked  up  for  nothing. 
You  ought  to  see  what  our  friend 
Bracken  here  would  have  done  with  that 
layout — with  that  background  and  that 
cast  of  characters.  Why,  in  ten  seconds, 
he  would  have  had  us  clutching  our 
chairs.  There  wouldn’t  have  been  a dry 
eye  in  the  house.  Would  there. 
Bracken?” 

“Please  leave  me  out  of  this,”  replied 
Bracken.  “Personally,  I think  that  Mr. 
Wordeman  has  started  a most  interest- 
ing train  of  thought.” 

Poor  Wordeman  freshened  up  like  the 
jaded  leaf  to  the  summer  shower.  To 
tell  the  truth,  it  did  not  take  very  much 
to  encourage  Wordeman.  He  was  a 
curious  man  of  a typ>e  that  is  not  un- 
common in  New  York  to-day.  He  was 
actually  famous,  and  yet  it  was  hard  to 
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say  why.  He  was  not  exactly  a journal- 
ist, he  was  not  exactly  a critic,  he  was 
not  exactly  anything  in  particiilar,  yet 
his  name  seemed  to  mean  a great  deal. 
You  were  constantly  seeing  impressive 
^groups  in  the  Sunday  pictorial  sections 
and  “reading  from  left  to  right”  the 
names  of  the  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
a college  president,  a couple  of  other 
celebrities,  and  lastly,  “David  Wright 
Wordeman.”  He  was  always  on  public 
commissions  to  unveil  statues.  He  al- 
ways went  out  on  tugboats  to  welcome 
notable  foreigners.  He  had  been  a 
director  of  the  Authors’  League,  a vice- 
president  of  the  Artists’  Association,  and 
a governor  of  an  actors’  club,  without 
being  really  an  author,  an  artist,  or  an 
actor.  I do  not  think  that  he  ever  in- 
tentionally pushed  himself,  yet  some- 
how you  were  forever  seeing  in  the 
papers  that  “David  Wright  Worde- 
man” had  “come  out  strongly”  in  favor 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other — ^mimicipal 
art  or  better  movies.  Naturally,  Bing- 
ham did  not  like  him,  but  that  was 
nothing  against  Wordeman,  for  Bingham 
never  liked  anyone  who  ever  took  any- 
thing seriously. 

For  the  moment,  thus,  Wordeman 
timied  eagerly  to  Bracken,  honestly 
suppK>sing,  unhappy  man,  that  he  had 
found  one  earnest  soul  in  that  group  of 
triflers. 

“You  see  what  I mean,”  he  resumed, 
his  eyeglasses  once  more  beginning  to 
shine  with  enthusiasm.  “What  a curi- 
ous paradox  you  have  there!  To  be 
the  wife  of  a famous  man  is  really  an 
honor,  but  to  be  the  husband  of  a fa- 
mous woman  is  almost  a disgrace.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,”  mused  Bing- 
ham, idly.  “ I’ve  often  thought  it  would 
be  rather  fun  to  be  the  husband  of  Venus 
de  Milo.  Just  think.  Nothing  to  do 
all  day  but  smoke  cigarettes  while  she 
was  off  at  the  studios,  posing.” 

“That’s  about  all  you  do,  anyway,” 
I suggested. 

“Quite  true,”  confessed  Bingham, 
“but  I have  to  buy  my  own  cigarettes.” 

“And  then  again,”  I argued,  “some- 
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“Did  I iinderstand,”  he  asked,  “that 
you  were  a music  critic?” 

“Why — er,”  said  Wordeman,  “I  do 
jUst  a little  in  that  line.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  Bracken,  “natu- 
rally you  have  heard  of  Rosa  Lund.” 

“Rosa  Lund?”  repeated  Wordeman, 
vaguely.  Of  course  there  was  no  such 
woman  in  the  world.  We  watched 
Wordeman  quizzically,  and,  sure  enough 
professional  pride  made  him  swallow  the 
bait.  His  face  lighted  mechanically.  “Oh 
yes,  of  course!  She  was — she  was — ” 

“Exactly,”  said  Bracken,  solemnly. 
“That’s  the  one.  I thought  you’d  know 
her.” 

“But  I don’t  know  her,”  interrupted 
Bingham,  brazenly.  “Who  was  she. 
Bracken?” 

Slyly  I glanced  at  Wordeman,  and  I 
had  an  inkling  that  he  was  waiting  as 
keenly  as  we  were  for  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Bracken  blew  some  live  sparks  off 
the  top  of  his  pii>e. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it  is  easier  to  tell 
you  who  she  wasn't  than  who  she  was.” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  of  that,”  said  Bing- 
ham, grinning,  “but  do  your  best.” 

“To  begin  with,”  said  Bracken, 
slowly,  “her  name  was  not  really  Rosa 
Lund.  Her  real  name  was  Madeline 
Barnes.” 

Bingham  considered  the  matter  im- 
partially. “Well,”  he  said,  “much  as 
I find  to  criticize  in  the  name  of  Barnes, 
I think  that  I still  prefer  it  to  Lund. 
What  did  she  have  against  it?  ” 

“Nothing  as  a name,”  explained 
Bracken,  “but  she  was  an  opera  singer.” 

“I  see-e-e,  I see-e-e,”  answered  Bing- 
ham, in  apologetic  tones.  “Barnes  was 
her  private  name  and  Lund  her  profes- 
sional name;  but  now  you  are  beginning 
to  cloud  the  issue  and  Wordeman  here 
will  never  stand  for  that.  Before  you 
took  hold  of  the  meeting  and  ran  away 
with  it  we  were  talking  about  Mary 
Macinnes  and  saying  what  a rotten 
thing  it  was  to  be  Mister  Macinnes. 
Now  you  try  to  stampede  the  conven- 
tion with  your  Rosa  Lund,  who  was 
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really  named  Madeline  Barnes,  and 
that  is  entirely  another  basket  of  sea- 
weed. Suppose  that  Wordeman  had 
come  in  to-night  and  said,  ‘Here’s  a 
raw  one,  boys.  I just  met  Mr.  Barnes.’ 

‘ Who’s  he?  ’ I ask,  innocently.  ‘ He’s 
Rosa^  Lund’s  husband,’  says  Worde- 
man, with  a coarse  laugh.  Now,  any 
fool  could  see  the  humor  of  that,  but 
the  proposition  v)e're  trying  to  argue 
calls  for  trained  thinkers.  You’ve  got 
to  learn  to  bridle  your  fancy.  Bracken, 
if  you  want  to  sit  with  us.  You’ve  got 
to  learn  to  see  an  issue  clearly  and  state 
it  simply,  the  way  the  rest  of  us  do.  I 
suppose  that,  next,  you  are  going  to  say 
that  Rosa  Lund’s  husband  was  a chap 
named  Fortescue,  but  that  he  did  busi- 
ness under  the  name  of  Miller.” 

“No,”  said  Bracken,  unruflied.  “Rosa 
Limd  didn’t  have  a husband,  at  least 
not  at  the  time  of  which  I am  speaking. 
Whether  she  has  one  now  or  not,  I can’t 
tell  you.  Can  you,  Mr.  Wordeman?” 

Wordeman  pretended  to  think  for  a 
moment.  “ I’m  afraid  that  I really  can- 
not,” he  replied.  “There  have  been  so 
many  new  singers  in  recent  years.” 

“But  not  for  me,”  replied  Bracken, 
promptly.  “For  me  there  can  only  be 
one  Rosa  Lund.  Do  you  remember  how 
she  used  to  sing  that  thing  of  Huerta’s? 
How  does  it  gO?  ‘In  questa  vita  del  col- 
legio  i riposo — ’ What’s  the  rest  of  it?  ” 

Wordeman  looked  at  the  ceiling  and 
began  to  hum  thoughtfully  on  one  note. 
“I  can’t  think  for  the  moment,”  he  said. 
“It’s  completely  gone  from  me,  but  I’ll 
get  it  presently.” 

“ Let  me  know  when  you  do,”  replied 
Bracken,  solemnly.  “I’d  like  to  recall 
it.  Will  you  ever  forget  how  the  crowds 
used  to  go  mad  when  she  touched  the 
high  notes  of  the  passage  beginning — ” 
but  Wordeman  waved  his  hand  franti- 
cally for  him  to  stop. 

“Wait  a minute,”  he  said.  “I  think 
I’ve  got  it.  Isn’t  this  it?  Dum  de 
dum  da  da  da  DA?” 

Bracken  listened  critically,  his  head 
cocked  on  one  side.  “No,”  he  said,  re- 
gretfully. “I’m  afraid  that  you’ve  got 
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by  asking  us  whether  we  were  ever  in 
Cleveland.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Bracken.  “If  it 
will  make  you  any  happier,  I*will  start 
at  any  spot  you  name — San  Bemadino, 
say,  or  even  Phoenix,  but  sooner  or  later 
we  have  got  to  get  down  to  Yuma,  be- 
cause Rosa  was  there  at  the  time  and 
she  couldn’t  get  anywhere  else.” 

“Why  not?”  I asked. 

“Because  there  had  been  ' a train 
wreck.  Oh,  it  was  a terrible  wreck, 
one  of  the  worst  ever  known  on  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Two  giant  engines — ” 

Bingham  held  up  his  hand.  “ Gently, 
gently,”  he  cautioned.  “I  realize  the 
impression  it  must  have  made  on  your 
mind,  but  art  is  long,  and  the  time  is 
quarter  to  ten.” 

“May  I interrupt?”  asked  Worde- 
man. 

“Certainly,”  answered  Bracken. 

“That’s  what  we’re  here  for,”  added 
Bingham. 

“All  I wanted  to  ask,”  said  Worde- 
man,  “If.it  is  not  too  personal,  are  you 
a professional  musician?” 

“Well,  you  see,  that’s  the  story,”  an- 
swered Bracken.  “As  a matter  of  fact, 
at  the  moment  toward  which  Bingham 
is  gently  coaxing  me  I w6s  a journalist.” 

“Indeed?”  replied  Wordeman,  with 
heightened  interest.  “On  what  pap)er?  ” 

“I  had  a paper  of  my  own,”  said 
Bracken.  “It  was  called  the  Laundry- 
man's  World  and  Western  Shirt  Trade 
Journal." 

“Oh!”  said  Wordeman,  stiffening  im- 
perceptibly. 

“You  have  guessed  it,”  said  Bracken. 
“It  was  a trade  paper.” 

Bracken  looked  down  at  his  pipw,  and 
into  his  narrowed  eyes  came  the  nearest 
thing  to  malice  that  I had  ever  seen  in 
them. 

“Did  you  ever  work  on  a trade  pa- 
per?” he  asked,  innocently.  “You 
ought  to  try  it.  There’s  lots  of  money 
in  it  for  the  right  man. 

“But,”  he  added,  “I  wasn’t  the  right 
man.  My  mind  was  too  Napoleonic. 
When  I bought  out  the  two  papers  and 


tried  to  combine  them  I formd  that  I 
had  hold  of  a hydra.  The  men  who 
supported  the  Skirt  Trade  Journal 
wanted  me  to  urge  the  policy  of  buying 
new  shirts,  whereas  the  men  who  sup- 
ported the  Laundryman's  World  wanted 
me  to  urge  the  policy  of  washing  the 
old  ones.  The  two  points  of  view  were 
incompatible.  The  merger  collapsed, 
and  I was  ruined.  Where  were  we?” 

“We  were  headed  for  Yuma,”  said 
Bingham,  in  weary  tones. 

“Let  us  skip  the  intervening  dis- 
tance,” I suggested. 

“Yes,  let’s,”  agreed  Bingham. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Bracken,  “at  last 
I found  myself  on  the  station  platform, 
a broken  man — ” 

“But  nevertheless  in  Yuma,”  said 
Bingham. 

“If,”  continued  Bracken,  “you  force 
me  to  omit  the  very  important  events 
which  led  up  to  that  situation,  I can 
simply  say  that  there  she  w'as  in  the 
station  when  I arrived.  She  had  been 
there  for  twenty-four  hours.” 

“Who?  Rosa  Lund?”  I asked. 

“No,  Number  Eight,”  said  Bracken, 
“the  Southern  Express,  eastbound.  She 
had  not  been  in  the  wreck,  but  she  had 
been  held  all  day  at  Yuma. 

“It  was  a scene  that  called  for  the 
imagination  of  a Dante — that  station 
platform.  As  all  of  you  know,  Yuma, 
Arizona,  shares  with  Needles,  Califor- 
nia, the  honor  of  being  the  hottest  spot 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  was  mid- 
summer. There,  in  that  heat,  were  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  maddened  pas- 
sengers— one  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
now  that  I had  arrived,  although  I 
wasn’t  maddened,  and,  as  railroad  offi- 
cials understand  the  word,  I wasn’t  a 
passenger.  The  other  travelers  were 
held  there  because  of  the  wreck.  I was 
held  there  because  I hadn’t  money  to 
go  any  farther.  It  cheered  me  up,  I 
must  say,  to  see  all  those  affluent  jieople 
in  just  the  same  fix  that  I was.  The 
railroad,  of  course,  was  supplying  them 
all  with  free  meals  without  coimting 
heads,  and,  while  I am  usually  scrupu- 
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platform  in  Yuma,  while  the  heavy 
scent  of  the  eucalyptus  trees  hung 
around  us  and  brakemen  tramp>ed  by 
with  red  lanterns, 

“She  told  me  of  her  girlhood  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  of  her  early  struggles,  of 
her  student  days  in  Leipzig  and  Rome,  • 
of  her- ultimate  triumphs,  and  how,  on 
coming  back  to  this  country,  she  had 
been  obliged  to  change  her  name  from 
Barnes  to  Lund.” 

Bracken  sat  for  a moment  in  silent 
reverie. 

“Late  that  evening,”  he  said,  “an- 
nouncement was  made  that  a train 
would  leave  at  twelve-one.  My  own 
telegram  had  worked  only  too  well. 
The  railroad  had  yielded  to  pressure 
and,  with  a catch  at  our  hearts,  we  both 
realized  that,  when  that  train  pulled 
out  of  Yuma,  Rosa,  too,  would  pass  out 
of  my  life  forever. 

“ You  see,”  explained  Bracken,  “ I am 
not  a man  to  keep  anything  back.  As 
soon  as  Rosa  had  given  me  her  confi- 
dence I gave  her  mine.  I frankly  con- 
fessed my  state  of  affairs.  I told  her 
that  one  relief  train  or  ten  relief  trains 
would  be  no  relief  to  me  unless  trans- 
portation were  gratis.  Artist  that  she 
was,  she  understood  my  position.  We 
both  laughed  about  it  at  first,  but  as 
the  hour  of  midnight  drew  nearer,  both 
of  us  saw  that  it  was  becoming  any- 
thing but  a joke,  that  it  was  utter 
tragedy. 

“Rosa  thought  it  over,  seated  pen- 
sively on  a truck, 

“‘Where  would  you  like  to  go,’  she 
asked,  suddenly,  ‘if  you  could  go  at 
all?’ 

“My  heart  leaped  and  my  hand 
trembled  at  a sudden  daring  desire 
which  had  grown  up  within  me.  I 
hesitated,  then  answered,  with  a voice 
that  was  husky,  ‘ Wherever  you  go, 
there  I want  to  go.’ 

“‘Do  you  really  mean  that?’  .she 
asked,  quietly. 

“‘I  do,’  I replied.  ‘Where  are  you 
going?’ 

“She  looked  at  me  sharply,  and  even 


in  the  darkness  I could  see  her  eyes 
gleam.  ‘Does  it  make  any  difference?’ 
she  asked. 

“‘None  whatsoever,’  I answered.  ‘I 
just  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of 
clothes  to  take.’ 

“She  laughed  at  that  and  the  ice 
seemed  to  be  broken. 

“‘As  a matter  of  fact,’  she  said,  ‘I 
am  going  from  here  to  Nogales,  and 
then  down  to  Guaymas,  in  Mexico,  and 
from  there  up  to  Mexico  City  and  then 
back  to  Guaymas,  where  I shall  take  a 
boat  for  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  then  to 
Lima  and  Santiago,  then  over  the  Andes 
to  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  then 
up  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio,  then  over  to 
Liverpool  and  back  to  New  York.’  ” 

“Braeken,”  said  Bingham,  “I  take 
off  my  hat  to  you.  You  sure  do  know 
your  Baedeker.” 

“Oh,  you  get  used  to  it,”  said 
Bracken,  careles.sly.  “ It  seemed  a mat- 
ter of  course  in  time,  but  as  Rosa  out- 
lined it  on  the  station  platform  at  Yuma 
it  looked  quite  a trip,  especially  for  a 
man  who  hadn’t  a nickel. 

“‘There  is  one  question  on  which 
everything  depends,’  Rosa  said,  as  we 
talked  it  over.  ‘Do  you  happen  to  be 
left-handed?  ’ 

“My  heart  gave  a leap.  I saw  it  was 
fate.  Left-handed  was  one  of  the  few 
things  I happened  to  be. 

“‘And  one  other  thing,’  she  pursued. 
‘Can  you  play  the  piccolo?’ 

“I  hesitated.  ‘That  depends,’  I said, 

‘on  what  you  call  “playing”.’ 

“‘Can  you  play  at  all?’  she  insisted. 

‘“Oh,  more  than  that,’  I assured  her. 

“‘One  last  question,’  she  said,  ‘and 
then  we  are  through.  Do  you  think 
that,  with  a little  practice,  you  could 
learn  to  play  a left-handed  piccolo?  I 
don’t  mean  play  a regular  piccolo  left- 
handed,  but  play  a genuine  left-handed 
piccolo — one  that  has  the  mouthpiece 
at  the  wrong  end.  I mean  an  instru- 
ment on  which  the  E finger  plays  C 
sharp,  and  vice  versa.  Do  you  think 
you  could  ever  do  that  ? ’ 

“‘I  not  only  think  it,  I know  it,’  I 
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Iseggt^d  Buq^hatu,  for  the  first  lime  lii  him  with  his  i\ve.  '‘‘Yojr  rcniooiber,  of 
his  life  on  the  same,  side  of  a quftstion  course*  that,  when  Rosa  Lund  tiiade.  her 
as,  Wordcronn.;  debiit  .slni  wa.s  had^^^ 

“ To,  d«>  that/' . rcplieil  Bracken,  “it  -world's  greht  cdldpib^  Perhap.-?  you 
would  he^:net;esSHry'  for  you  to  linder-  hciird  licb  h^  night  at  the 

.stirnd  thofbdgldy  ,the  Trfe  tioH'S  of  / 

Rostt  LiiJid  and'  the  peculiar  cs^indiilohs; .,  W>)rdeirian  flush^rh . ''If  I am  pot 
under  which  her  art,  wbs  eyotyedfr^"^^  ^ I abnriad  thnt  ■year.’' 

“ I.siiT;  that  a gcioil  deal  for  one  aiau  “Ifowc.ycr/”  Brncken,“you 

to  know?”  iisfced  Bingham.  know'  what  . the  public  demands  of  a 
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mforatura  soprano.  In  Wrirtlerpan  again  K>C(kinj»  per^ 

Tvprk  pdpf  Rosa,  had  to  givo  iiof htag  \ptei^t>d.  ii{5t  ojm':  rponifni,’^  Lo 

Lwt  t riiUiig  ■ mitttbr>r?k  like  1 sih’ih  inp;>iprtHieHt, 

‘ L’iCH^u  * n^nd  ^ siBidar  »^sv  iw  i 

Ihe  }$  matiMicd  a 4 wlyejr- 

flute/*'  ‘''  ..  flute  pla^ye.r?''*.  ^ _.■  ; 

iringtiapi  sftt . auddeptY’  W “Sbe  didoTi^’  c^^jfaihett  R pa- 

begin  to  see  “ I tipntly.  ‘’She  liaii  Iteen  lb  Ban  Fran- 

la^gin  ib  sete  flghti,  Ybi^  on  cistp  on  a horjeless  ^ I niet 

as  tbe  ^ii^br  iiHie  p!bybr5^^:^^^i  ^ her  at  Yubitt^wa^j  Ptbp^  ibsTpi^^ 

‘‘ypuread  rtSy  Innlipstii^  Yon  se«?i;R«sa  grcut 

Rraekeri,  v^hathfasiitdged^fo  singer  to,:  in to 

into  Iflbsb'athhVibbd  shei  T Ameriea;  as  ofth/igbht  tor 

was  plaj^  flute  scpraiid*  > Bidbre ; that  Jiad 

players^.^bfb  ' |b|^S«^  itus  was  ipa^d  the  oidii^  v<bpderi  flute  in  initidie 

higgeryttutb:  bt^thia^  eyer  flute  Pr  thb^fif;^^ 

taekl<id  lilt  Afy  r aceorflipg  to  whether  had 

iiiatchht^  hi}**  iuhi^  agn iecbi''e‘l'  his  iraining  ■ h^  a isymptiony 

Ho>veyer,  whert  it  eawV^^  he-  , orchestra  oi; a iMihtary.h^^  ' 

twepn  gbihg  to  Bodth  Ainerica  with  Biitjghapiy  iigh.asl,, 

llbsa  1-uml  or  ,s^yirtg  hi  :1  lobKeil  ^^Itere  in  the 

the  staiioa  pTHsterv  I would  Ifave  sworn  world  hbd  Bi'hekeit  eber  pte^ 

that  i whs  an  expert  on  the  three-string  bunk?  IkneMh^  Intwiwer,  prwe^  as 

marimba;^’  , if  £jui.V  Wurdenui^^^^^ 
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“Doubtless,”  he  said,  “you  remember 
the  uproar  in  musical  circles  when  Rosa 
first  announced  that  she  was  going  to 
sing  to  a silver  flute.  Musicians  derided 
the  instrument.  They  called  it  a ‘pic- 
colo’ and  a ‘penny  whistle,’  but  Rosa 
had  made  her  plans  carefully  and  her 
victory  was  complete.  Thereafter  her 
name  was  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
silver  flute. 

“To  begin  with,  she  had  gone  to 
Italy,  where  she  had  had  a special  flute 
made  to  order  at  the  Naples  Flute  Works 
in  East  Naples.  It  took  months  to 
make  it,  but  when  it  was  done  it 
matched  her  voice  so  perfectly  that  you 
could  not  tell  one  from  the  other.  Even 
before  that,  she  had  secured  the  famous 
flautist,  Mordecai  Scarlatti,  to  come  to 
America  with  her,  but  Scarlatti  was 
deaf  in  his  right  ear.  He  would  never 
play  anything  but  a left-handed  flute, 
so  the  flute  had  been  made  that  way.” 

“Is  that  at  all  common?”  asked 
Wordeman,  deeply  interested.  “Play- 
ing the  flute  left-handed?  ” 

“I  have  only  known  of  two  really 
first-class  left-handed  flautists  in  tb« 
world,”  replied  Bracken.  “One  was 
Scarlatti  and  the  other  was  my  old 
maestro,  Cleofonte  Carbo.” 

“Don’t  forget  yourself,”  suggested 
Bingham. 

“Fattghr*  said  Bracken.  “Who  am 
I,  to  be  compared  with  a Scarlatti  or  a 
Carbo?” 

“Just  the  same,”  argued  Bingham, 
“you  seem  to  have  fought  your  way 
into  fast  company.” 

“That,”  said  Bracken,  “was  due  to 
no  virtue  of  mine.  I could  name  three 
or  four  men  who  are  living  to-day  who 
are  better  musicians  than  I am.  The 
point  was  that  Rosa  Lund,  having  estab- 
lished her  fame  in  the  United  States, 
had  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico.” 

“Like  Prescott,”  said  Bingham. 

“Pizarro,  you  ass,”  I corrected. 

“Well,  I knew  that  it  began  with  a 
P,”  said  Bingham. 

“Rosa  had  with  her,”  continued 
Bracken,  “a  small  company  of  support- 
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ing  artists,  but  of  course  the  most  im- 
portant was  Scarlatti.  At  Mexico  City, 
she  singing,  he  playing  the  obbligato, 
they  made  a sensation.  The  emotional 
Latin  people  simply  went  mad  about 
them.  From  Mexico  City  they  went 
down  to  Guaymas,  on  the  west  coast, 
to  take  ship  for  South  America,  but 
there  disaster  o’ertook  them.  Scarlatti 
fell  sick  of  one  of  the  tropical  fevers 
which  are  prevalent  on  that  coast,  and 
died. 

“What  to  do?  That  was  the  question. ' 
Scarlatti  and  the  specially  tailored  flute 
were  quite  as  important  as  Rosa’s  own 
voice.  To  replace  the  flute  by  a right- 
handed  instrument,  matched  to  her 
voice,  would  require  six  months  and  a 
trip  to  Naples.  Scarlatti,  of  course, 
could  never  be  replaced,  but  was  there 
another  man  within  three  thousand 
miles  who  could  play  a left-handed  flute 
as  it  should  be  played?  The  whole 
South  American  tour  was  about  to  be 
abandoned,  when  suddenly  one  of  the 
orchestra  men  thought  of  Carbo,  who 
was  then  living  Up  in  San  Francisco. 
Rosa  herself  immediately  started  over- 
land, but  when  she  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco, Carbo  was  breathing  his  last.” 

“left-handed  flute  playing,”  com- 
mented Bingham,  “seems  to  be  what  I 
should  class  as  a hazardous  occupation. 

If  I have  a son,  he  plays  right-handed 
or  he  doesn’t  play  at  all.” 

“It  was  an  ominous  record,”  agreed 
Bracken,  “but  I was  young  and  I was 
desperate.  Also,”  he  added,  “I  was  in 
love. 

“Mexico  at  that  epoch  was  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  countries  in  the  world. 

At  Nogales,  Rosa  and  I turned  to  the 
south,  and  the  minute  we  crossed  the 
international  border  I got  out  the  flute 
and  began  to  practice.” 

“Why?”  asked  Bingham.  “Wouldn’t 
they  let  you  play  in  this  country?” 

“It  wasn’t  that,”  explained  Bracken, 
“but,  as  I keep  on  telling  you,  the  flute 
was  made  of  solid  silver.  If  Rosa  had 
brought  it  across  the  line  just  for  that 
trip  to  San  Francisco,  she  would  have 
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had  to  pay  duty  both  ways,  so  she  had 
had  it  sealed  up  in  bond  at  the  custom 
house.  As  soon  as  we  entered  Mexico 
I got  it  out,  tore  off  the  stamps,  and 
began  warming  up.” 

Bracken  leaned  back  and  his  eyes 
became  dreamy.  “It  was  out  on  the 
rear  platform  of  the  last  car  on  the 
train  that  we  tried  our  first  duets  to- 
gether— Rosa  and  I.  Shall  I ever  for- 
get those  clear,  dry,  Mexican  evenings, 
steadily  traveling  southward,  here  and 
there  a cactus  bush  or  a lonely  herds- 
man and  the  music  of  Rosa’s  voice  and 
my  flute  floating  out  over  the  mesa? 
At  Guaymas  the  rest  of  the  company 
joined  us — simple,  agreeable  people — 
and  we  went  up  to  Mexico  City  for 
Rosa’s  return  engagement.” 

“Were  you  nervous?”  I asked. 

“Of  course  I was  nervous.  In  reality 
I was  playing  against  the  memory  of 
Scarlatti,  the  greatest  left-handed  pic- 
colo player  the  world  has  ever  known, 
but  l^sa  sustained  me.  Her  eyes  and 
her  voice  were  inspiration  to  me.  Some- 
how I got  through  the  evening,  and 
after  we  had  left  Mexico  I began  to 
breathe  easier.  In  South  America  they 
had  never  heard  Scarlatti.” 

Bracken  leaned  back,  stretched  up  his 
arms,  and  yawned. 

“Heigh-ho!  Heigh-ho!”  be  said.  “The 
life  of  a traveling  artist  seems  very  fine 
to  the  outside  w’orld,  but  to  the  old- 
timer  it  palls.  Plaudits,  plaudits,  noth- 
ing but  plaudits.  Flowers,  flowers, 
nothing  but  flowers.  Everywhere  we 
met  with  acclaim.  In  Ecuador,  the 
students  took  the  horses  from  our  car- 
riage and  drew  us  to  our  hotel.  In  Chile, 
young  Spanish  hidalgos  fought  duels  over 
Rosa,  and  mantillaed  ladies  secretly  sent 
me  jewels  and  cigarette  cases.  We,  how- 
ever, had  eyes  only  for  each  other. 
Every  night  we  played  and  sang  to- 
gether, our  hearts  as  truly  in  tune  as 
our  notes,  but  as  time  went  on  I became 
less  interested  in  Rosa  Lund  the  artist, 
and  became  more  fascinated  by  Rosa 
Lund  the  woman.  Every  quality  that 
a woman  could  have  she  had.” 


“You  could  hardly  ask  more  than 
that,”  said  Bingham. 

“ I didn’t,”  said  Bracken.  “I  adored 
her,  I worshiped  her.  In  Lima,  in  San- 
tiago, our  successes  were  riotous,  and  as 
we  crossed  into  the  Argentine  I told  her 
what  was  in  my  heart.  At  the  highest 
point  of  the  Andes  we  agreed  to  become 
man  and  wife.” 

“Very  dramatic,”  commented  W’orde- 
man. 

“Very  dramatic  and  very  symbolic,” 
said  Bracken.  “In  fact  it  was  unhap- 
pily symbolic.  As  we  crossed  the  great 
divide  in  the  continent,  so  did  it  seem 
that  we  crossed  some  great  divide  in  our 
love.  On  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains it  had  been  nothing  but  ecstasy. 
The  moment  that  we  had  crossed  the 
divide  we  seemed  to  find  nothing  but 
discord.  It  started  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Rosa,  one  day-,  began  to  feel  ill.” 

“That  left-handed  flute  again!” 
groaned  Bingham.  “I’ll  never  have 
one  in  my  house!” 

“Oh,  it  was  not  as  deadly  as  that,” 
replied  Bracken.  “Rosa’s  illness  was 
not  very  serious.  At  least  it  would  not 
have  been  serious  for  anyone  but  a 
singer,  but  for  a singer  it  was  fatal. 
You  see,  the  sudden  change  from  the 
dry  air  of  the  west  coast  to  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  the  pampas,  had  affected 
her  throat.  She  struggled  heroically 
with  her  first  concerts,  but  at  last  there 
came  a day  when  she  knew  that  she 
could  not  sing. 

“You  understand,’  ’ explained  Bracken, 
“that  for  an  ordinary  dramatic  soprano 
the  case  might  not  have  been  so  serious, 
but  coloratura  singing  requires  a throat 
in  a state  of  perfect  resiliency.  Why, 
Rosa  had  one  song  in  which  the  orches- 
tra stopped  when  it  came  to  the  word 
‘j?ne,’  but  Rosa  kept  right  on  and  trilled 
for  one  hundred  and  ninety  seconds, 
without  any  accompaniment,  returning, 
absolutely  true,  to  the  note  from  which 
she  had  started.  You  can  imagine  what 
she  was  up  against  with  a throat  not  in 
perfect  condition. 

“The  management  w^  furious.  The 
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house  had  been  sold  out  for  weeks  ahead, 
and  Latin  audiences  are  vindictive.  One 
failure  to  sing  and  Rosa  might  be  hissed 
off  the  stage  night  after  night.  Rosa 
was  in  despair,  until  finally  I suggested 
a scheme  so  daring  that,  when  she  first 
heard  it,  she  was  aghast;  but  she  finally 
agreed  to  it,  and  so  did  the  manage- 
ment.” 

Bracken  turned  to  Wordeman.  “You 
are  familiar,  of  course,  with  French 
theaters?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Wordeman. 

“Well,”  said  Bracken,  “the  theaters 
iu  South  America  are  just  the  same. 
The  prompter’s  box  is  a little  hooded 
affair  right  at  the  footlights,  facing  back 
toward  the  stage,  but,  of  course,  i)er- 
fectly  shielded  from  the  audience. 

“The  plan,  as  we  worked  it  out,  was 
this:  In  Rosa’s  biggest  wardrobe  trunk 
was  a long,  nickel-plated  rod  which  held 
the  coat  hangers  from  which  her  even- 
ing gowns  were  suspended.  This  rod  we 
sawed  off  and  then  rigged  it  up  with 
holes  and  odd  keys  from  an  old  clarinet 
and  all  sorts  of  gimcracks,  until  it  looked 
just  like  a silver  flute.  Oh,  I tell  you 
it  was  a work  of  art! 

“Then  we  put  one  of  the  regular  flute 
players  from  oiir  own  orchestra  up  by 
the  footlights  to  go  through  the  motions 
of  playing  it  while  Rosa  sang.  You 
understand  that  he  was  only  a dummy. 
He  never  played  a note  on  the  clothes 
horse,  although  you  could,  because  we 
once  tried  it.  As  for  Rosa,  she  could 
manage  the  ordinary  lines  in  her  songs 
without  hurting  her  throat.  The  or- 
dinary lines  in  a coloratura  song  don’t 
amount  to  much,  anyway.  They  are 
merely  a sort  of  takeoff  for  the  high 
junoip.  Rosa  actually  sang  those,  but, 
like  the  man  with  the  dununy  flute, 
when  she  came  to  the  trills  she  merely 
opened  her  mouth  like  a robin.  Mean- 
time I was  hidden  down  in  the  prompt 
box  with  the  real  silver  flute,  which  was 
so  like  Rosa’s  voice  that  it  couldn’t  be 
told  from  it,  even  by  an  expert. 

“You  see  how  it  worked.  The  imita- 
tion-flute player  would  go  through  the 
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motions  of  playing  ascending  scales, 
‘Lala-LA,  Lala-LA.’  Then  Rosa  would 
go  through  the  motions  of  singing  ‘Lala- 
LA,  Lala-LA,’  but  actually  I played 
them  both,  both  the  voice  and  the  flute 
parts!” 

“Of  comse  it  worked  like  a charm,” 
remarked  Bingham,  laconically. 

“It  worked  only  too  well,”  replied 
Bracken,  sadly. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Worde- 
man. 

“I  mean  that  it  was  the  end  of  our 
happiness,”  said  Bracken.  “It  brings 
us  right  back  to  the  proposition  from 
which  we  started — that  a single  family 
can  only  hold  one  great  genius  and  still 
be  happy.” 

“Of  course  not  meaning  to  imply — ” 
began  Bingham. 

“Of  course  not,”  protested  Bracken. 
“The  second  great  genius  in  this  case 
did  not  lie  in  me.  It  lay  in  the  silver 
flute,  but  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 
Rosa  was  a noble  woman,  but,  first  of 
all  she  was  an  artist,  with  all  the  artistic 
weaknesses. 

“That  evening  when  I played  her 
part,”  Bracken  explained,  “was  the 
gr^test  triumph  we  had  yet  attained. 
Buenos  Aires  had  been  wild  about  Rosa 
on  the  previous  evenings,  but  this  eve- 
ning it  simply  went  insane.  It  stormed 
the  stage  and  rioted  in  the  streets  out- 
side the  opera  house.  It  organized  a 
torchlight  procession  in  her  honor. 

“Naturally,  of  course,  I thought  that, 
when  we  met,  after  the  concert,  she 
would  receive  me  as  her  deliverer.  To 
my  utter  amazement,  she  was  actually 
cold.  She  gave  me  her  cheek  for  the 
good-night  kiss,  as  usual,  but  it  was 
frigid  and  unresp>onsive.  The  next 
night,  in  spite  of  all  advice  from  her 
private  physician,  she  announced  that 
she  would  sing  her  own  part  herself. 

She  did  remarkably  well  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  her  triiunph  was  not 
that  of  the  evening  before. 

“And  that,”  announced  Bracken, 
“was  how  it  went  on,  to  the  very  end 
of  the  tour.  Rosa’s  throat  became 
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slowly  acclimated,  but  as  long  as  we 
were  in  South  America  it  still  remained 
tricky.  About  one  evening  in  three  I 
would  have  to  play  her  part  for  her, 
and  those  evenings  were  always  her 
biggest  triumphs. 

“What  happened  in  our  artistic  life 
was  reflected  in  our  love.  When  Rosa 
scored  her  own  triumphs  she  adored 
me.  When  I scored  them  for  her  she 
almost  hated  me.  In  that  first  moment 
of  happiness  in  the  Andes  we  had 
plann^  that  we  would  be  married  as 
soon  as  we  reached  New  York,  but  now 
Rosa  spoke  of  it  with  less  and  less  ardor. 

“In  those  days,  in  order  to  get  from 
Rio  to  New  York  in  any  kind  of  com- 
fort, it  was  necessary  to  go  clear  to 
England  and  then  back  again.  We  gave 
three  concerts  in  England,  but  after 
those  were  over  and  we  had  started  for 
home  Rosa  announced  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  a special  wel- 
come performance  at  the  Metropolitan, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
our  marriage  until  after  that  concert 
was  over.  Her  words  chilled  my  heart, 
for  I knew  that  that  was  as  good  as 
saying  that  our  marriage  would  never 
take  place  at  all.  However,  I was  still 
loyal,  as  I am  to  this  day,  and  went  on 
learning  the  new  songs  which,  as  I sup- 
posed, I was  to  play  with  her  at  the 
New  York  concert. 

“On  the  very  last  lap  of  our  tour, 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  things 
suddenly  seemed  to  get  better.  With- 
out any  apparent  reason  Rosa  suddenly 
became  as  devoted  as  she  had  been  on 
the  Andes.  All  at  once  she  appeared 
to  consult  my  every  whim.  She  seemed 
to  want  to  be  off  with  me  alone  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  On  every  excuse  she 
would  lead  me  off  to  the  very  bow  of 
the  boat,  where  we  could  sit  undis- 
turbed by  the  other  passengers.  Mo- 
mentarily I was  in  paradise  again.  I 
suspected  nothing.  What  decent  man 
could  suspect  the  woman  he  loves.^ 
Fool  that  I was,  I merely  thought  that 
Rosa  had  seen  how  ignobly  she  had 
been  acting. 


“One  day,  however,  while  we  were 
sitting  up  there  at  the  front  of  the  ship, 
I found  that  I had  left  my  pipe  in  my 
stateroom.  Strangely,  Rosa  seemed  de- 
termined that  I should  not  go  back  for 
it.  She  did  all  she  could  to  detain  me, 
but  in  some  sudden  fit  of  obstinacy  I 
insisted  on  going.  As  I reached  the 
promenade  deck,  amidships,  what  did  I 
hear.?  Low  tones  on  a flute,  but  un- 
mistakable tones! 

“I  crept  to  a porthole  and  looked  in. 
There,  in  my  own  stateroom,  sat  the 
flute  player  who  had  acted  as  my  o'wn 
dummy,  practicing  on  the  left-handed 
flute!” 

Bracken  shrugged  his  shoulders  hope- 
lessly. “Don’t  think,”  he  said,  “that 
I blame  Rosa.  She  was  a noble  woman, 
but  first  of  all  she  was  the  artist.  As  I 
stood  there  at  the  porthole  the  entire 
plot  was  spread  under  my  eyes.  Before 
we  had  left  South  America  I had  noticed 
that  Rosa  had  been  strangely  attentive 
to  that  rival  flute  player — ^a  very  good 
chap,  but  a hopeless  nonentity. 

“Without  a word  I went  back  to 
where  Rosa  was  sitting. 

“‘Did  you  find  what  you  wanted.?’ 
she  asked. 

“‘I  did,’  I replied,  but  I had  no  pipe.” 

Bracken  fell  into  silence  again.  “You 
can  guess  the  rest,”  he  resumed,  at  last. 
“I  went  right  on  as  if  I suspected  noth- 
ing. I even  talked  as  though  I were  to 
play  at  the  great  New  York  concert,  but 
the  pretense  grew  more  and  more  hollow. 
One  day,  after  we  reached  New  York, 
I went  up  to  Rosa’s  apartment.  My 
flute-playing  rival  was  there,  the  silver 
flute  at  his  lips ! 

“I  looked  at  Rosa  and  she  looked  at 
me.  She  flushed.  She  saw  I knew  all. 

“‘Toto,’  she  said,  for  that  was  what 
she  had  always  called  me — ‘Toto,  can 
you  ever  forgive  me?’ 

“‘Rosa,’  I said,  ‘Rosa,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  forgive.  The  woman  I loved  is 
dead.  She  died  in  Buenos  Aires.  Her 
name  was  not  Rosa  Lund.  Her  name 
was  Madeline  Barnes.’ 

“She  hung  her  head.  ‘I  know  it, 
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Toto,’  she  said.  *We  might  have  been 
happy,  but  it  was  too  big  for  me.  It 
has  been  too  big  for  me  all  my  life. 
Ever  since  I began  my  career  the  Rosa 
Lund  in  me  has  been  killing  the  Made- 
line Barnes  in  me  by  inches.’  That  is 
just  what  happens  to  every  artist. 

“ She  waved  her  hand  toward  the  rival 
flute  player,  who  sat  there  helpless, 
trembling.  ‘You  must  not  blame  Leon- 
ard,’ she  said.  ‘It  is  not  really  he  who 
has  come  between  us.’ 

“‘No,’  I replied,  ‘it  is  not  Leonard. 
It  is  art  itself!’ 

“We  both  looked  sadly  at  the  silver 
flute  which  was  dropping  from  Leonard’s 
inadequate  fingers.  With  a sudden  fury 
I snatched  it  from  him.  I sounded  the 
trills  from  Handel’s  ‘L’Oiseau.’  I had 
never  played  in  my  life  as  I played  at 
that  moment.  For  an  instant  Rosa 
turned  pale;  then  suddenly  she  burst 
into  song. 

“Not  in  Buenos  Aires,  not  in  Lima, 
not  even  in  London,  had  we  played  and 
sung  as  we  played  and  sang  at  that 
moment.  Nowhere  in  the  world  had 
we  ever  reached  such  perfect  accord — 
except  on  those  precious  first  nights 
of  our  love,  on  the  train,  speeding 
southward  over  the  lonely  mesas  of 
Mexico. 


“The  music  ceased.  The  flute  was 
still.  We  stood  there  as  in  a trance. 
Had  I said  the  word  I know  that  she 
would  have  come  back  to  me  at  that 
moment.  For  a day,  for  a month,  we 
might  have  been  happy,  but  then,  in- 
evitably, the  question  would  have  arisen 
again. 

“ ‘ Good-by,  Rosa,’  I said,  at  last. 

*“  Good-by,  Toto,’  she  answered. 

“Lo\angly  I ran  my  fingers  for  one 
last  time  over  the  keys  of  the  silver 
flute.  Sadly  I laid  it  down  and  walked 
out.  I have  never  played  another  note 
in  my  life.’’ 

The  fire  burned  low  at  the  Forrest 
Club.  We  sat  for  a moment  in  silence, 
and  then  Wordeman  stirred. 

“A  remarkable  story,”  he  said,  “a 
most  remarkable  story.  And  yet,”  he 
mused,  “it  seems  a pity  that  you  could 
not  have  gone  on.  Living  separate  lives, 
you  might  have  won  your  own  triumphs 
and  she  won  hers.” 

“No,”  said  Bracken.  “That  is  just 
the  point.  I was  not  the  true  artist. 
I was  the  lover  first  and  the  artist  sec- 
ond. I wanted  no  triumph  without  my 
Rosa.” 

Then  suddenly  his  eyes  twinkled. 
“Besides,”  he  added,  “it  is  not  every 
day  that  you  find  a left-handed  flute.” 


DESPAIR 

BY  HESPER  LE  G.\LLIENNE 

IT  is  not  days  I count,  nor  lonely  nights 
When  all  the  stars  are  dead — 

The  days  and  hours  go  past  me,  meaningless. 
Leaving  a void  instead. 


The  day  you  left  is  that  same  day  to-day, 
For  I have  ever  stood 
Alone  and  w'aiting,  listening  for  your  voice 
Within  the  silent  wood. 


It  matters  not  how  long,  though  seasons  change. 
Yet  am  I here  to  greet 
The  happy  rustling  in  the  autumn  leaves 
Of  your  returning  feet. 
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PART  IV 


At  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a man  of  letters,  of  suffi- 
cient genius  to  be  suspected  by  some  of 
having  written  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
directed  his  distinguished  literary  ability 
to  the  promotion  and  exaltation  of 
natural  science.  Lord  Bacon  was  the 
chief  herald  of  that  habit  of  scientific 
and  critical  thought  which  has  played  so 
novel  and  all-imp>ortant  a part  in  the 
nuiking  of  the  modem  mind.  When  but 
twenty-two  years  old  he  was  already 
sketching  out  a work  which  he  planned 
to  call  Temporis  Partus  Maximus  {The 
Greatest  Thing  Ever).  He  felt  that  he 
had  discovert  why  the  human  mind, 
enmeshed  in  mediaeval  metaphysics  and 
indifferent  to  natural  phenomena,  had 
hitherto  been  a stunted  and  ineffective 
thing,  and  how  it  might  be  so  nurtured 
and  guided  as  to  gain  imprecedented 
strength  and  vigor.  And  never  has 
there  been  a man  better  equipped  with 
literary  gifts  to  preach  a new  gospel 
than  IVancis  Bacon.  He  spent  years  in 
devising  eloquent  and  ingenious  ways  of 
delivering  learning  from  the  “discredits 
and  disgraces”  of  the  past,  and  in  ex- 
horting man  to  explore  the  realms  of 
nature  for  his  delight  and  profit.  He 
never  wearied  of  trumpeting  forth  the 
glories  of  the  new  knowledge  which 
would  come  with  the  study  of  common 
things  and  the  profitable  uses  to  which 
it  might  be  put  in  relieving  man’s  estate. 
He  impeached  the  mediseval  schoolmen 
for  spinning  out  endless  cobwebs  of 
learning,  remarkable  for  their  fineness, 
but  of  no  substance  or  spirit.  He  lurged 
the  learned  to  come  out  of  their  cells. 


study  the  creations  of  God,  and  build  up 
on  what  they  discovered  a new  and  true 
philosophy. 

Even  in  his  own  day  students  of 
natural  phenomena  had  begun  to  carry 
out  Bacon’s  general  program  with  strik- 
ing effects.  While  he  was  urging  men  to 
cease  “tumbling  up  and  down  in  their 
own  reason  and  conceits”  and  to  spell 
out,  and  so  by  degrees  to  learn  to  read, 
in  the  volume  of  God’s  works,  an  Italian, 
Galileo,  had  already  begun  the  reading 
and  had  found  out  that  the  Aristotelian 
physics  ran  counter  to  the  facts;  that  a 
body  once  in  motion  will  continue  to 
move  forever  in  a straight  line  unless  it 
be  stopped  or  deflected.  Studying  the 
sky  through  his  newly  invented  tele- 
scope, he  beheld  the  sun  spots  and  noted 
the  sun’s  revolution  on  its  axis,  the 
phases  of  Venus,  and  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter.  These  discoveries  seemed  to 
confirm  the  ideas  advanced  long  before 
by  Copernicus — ^the  earth  was  not  the 
center  of  the  universe  and  the  heavens 
were  not  perfect  and  unchanging.  He 
dared  to  discuss  these  matters  in  the 
language  of  the  people  and  was,  as  every- 
one knows,  condemned  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

This  preoccupation  with  natural  phe- 
nomena and  this  refusal  to  accept  the 
old-established  theories  imtil  they  had 
been  verified  by  an  investigation  of 
common  fact  was  a very  novel  thing. 
It  introduced  a fresh  and  momentous 
element  into  our  intellectual  heritage. 
In  earlier  articles  the  historical  accumu- 
lation of  the  mind  has  been  briefly 
traced;  we  have  noted  some  of  the  con- 
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tributions  made  by  our  simple-minded 
savage  ancestors,  by  the  sophisticated 
Greeks,  and  by  the  devout  scholars  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  our  stock  of  beliefs, 
range  of  interest,  methods  of  reasoning, 
and  intellectual  aspirations.  We  re- 
called, in  the  preceding  article,  the  mys- 
ticism, supematuralism,  and  intolerance 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  their  reliance  on  old 
books,  and  their  indifference  to  every- 
day fact,  except  as  a sort  of  allegory  for 
the  edification  of  the  Christian  pilgrim. 
In  the  mediseval  universities  the  profes- 
sors, or  “schoolmen,”  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  elaborate  formulation  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Aristotle’s  works.  It  was  a 
period  of  revived  Greek  metaphysics, 
adapted  to  prevailing  religious  presup- 
positions. Into  this  fettered  world 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  others 
brought  a new  aspiration  toward  un- 
trammeled investigation  and  honest, 
critical  thinking  about  everyday  things. 

These  founders  of  modem  natural  sci- 
ence realized  that  they  would  have  to 
begin  afresh.  This  was  a bold  resolve, 
but  not  so  bold  as  must  be  that  of  the 
student  of  mankind  to-day  if  he  expects 
to  free  himself  from  the  trammels  of  the 
past.  Bacon  pointed  out  that  the  old 
days  were  not  those  of  mature  knowl- 
edge, but  of  youthful  human  ignorance. 
“ These  times  are  the  ancient  times,  when 
the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  those  we 
count  ancient,  ordine  retrograde,  by  a 
computation  backward  from  ourselves.” 
In  his  New  Atlantis  he  pictures  an  ideal 
state  which  concentrated  its  resources 
on  systematic  scientific  research  with  a 
view  of  appljang  new  discoveries  to  the 
betterment  of  man’s  lot. 

Descartes,  who  was  a young  man  when 
Bacon  was  an  old  one,  insisted  on  the 
necessity,  if  we  proposed  to  seek  the 
truth,  of  doubting  everything  at  least 
once  in  our  lives.  To  all  these  leaders  in 
thedevelopmentof  modern  sciencedoubt, 
not  faith,  was  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
They  doubted — and  with  good  reason — 
what  the  Greeks  were  supposed  to  have 
discovered;  they  doubt^  all  the  old 


books  and  all  the  umversity  professors’ 
lecture  notes.  They  did  not  venture  to 
doubt  the  Bible,  but  they  eluded  it  in  va- 
rious ways.  They  set  to  work  to  find  out 
exactly  what  happened  under  certain 
circumstances.  They  experimented  in- 
di%T[dually  and  reported  their  discoveries 
to  the  scientific  academies  which  began 
to  come  into  existence.  As  one  follows 
the  deliberations  of  these  bodies  it  is 
pathetic  to  observe  how  little  the  leeira- 
ing  of  previous  centuries,  in  spite  of  its 
imposing  claims,  had  to  contribute  to 
a critical  knowledge  of  conunon  things. 
It  required  a century  of  hard  work  to 
establish  the  most  elementary  facts 
which  would  now  be  found  in  a child’s 
book.  How  water  and  air  act,  how 
to  measure  time  and  temperature  and 
atmospheric  pressure,  had  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  microscope  revealed  the 
complexity  of  organic  tissues,  the  ex- 
istence of  minute  creatures,  vague- 
ly called  infusoria,  and  the  strange  in- 
habitants of  the  blood,  the  red  and 
white  corpuscles.  The  telescope  put  an 
end  to  the  sacred  and  precious  misap- 
prehensions in  regard  to  the  heavens. 
Without  a certain  im-Greek,  practical 
inventive  tendency  which,  for  reasons 
not  easily  to  be  discovered,  first  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  this  progress  would  not  have 
been  possible.  The  new  thinkers  de- 
scended from  the  magisterial  chair  and 
patiently  fussed  with  lenses,  tubes, 
pulleys  and  wheels,  thus  weaning  them- 
selves from  the  adoration  of  man’s  mind 
and  understanding.  They  had  to  devise 
the  machinery  of  investigation  as  inves- 
tigation itself  progressed. 

Moreover,  they  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  conventionally  noble  and 
elevated  subjects  of  speculation.  They 
addressed  themselves  to  worms  and 
ditch  water  in  preference  to  metaphysi- 
cal subtleties.  They  agreed  with  Bacon 
that  the  mean  and  even  filthy  deserve 
study.  All  this  was  naturally  scorned  by 
the  university  professors,  and  the  univer- 
sities consequently  played  little  or  ho 
part  in  the  advance  of  natural  science 
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until  the  nineteenth  century.  Nor  were 
the  moral  leaders  of  mankind  behind  the 
intellectual  in  opposing  the  novel  tend- 
encies. The  clergy  did  all  they  could  to 
I)erpetuate  the  squalid  belief  in  witch- 
craft, but  found  no  place  for  experi- 
mental science  in  their  .scheme  of  learn- 
ing, and  judged  it  offensive  to  the 
Maker  of  all  things.  But  their  opposi- 
tion could  do  no  more  than  hamper  the 
new  scientific  impulse,  which  was  far 
too  potent  to  be  seriously  checked. 

So  in  one  department  of  human 
thought — ^the  investigation  of  natural 
processes — majestic  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  past  three  hundred 
years,  with  every  promise  of  continued 
and  startling  advance.  The  new  meth- 
ods employed  by  students  of  natural 
science  have  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  a stupendous  mass  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  material  structure 
and  o|}eration  of  things,  and  the  grad- 
ual way  in  which  the  earth  and  all  its  in- 
habitants have  come  into  being.  The 
nature  and  workings  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules are  being  cleared  up,  and  their  re- 
lation to  heat,  light,  and  electricity 
established.  The  slow  processes  which 
have  brought  about  the  mountains  and 
valleys,  the  seas  and  plains,  have  been 
expo^.  The  structure  of  the  elemen- 
tary cell  can  be  studied  under  powerful 
lenses;  its  divisions,  conjunctions,  dif- 
ferentiation and  multiplication  into  the 
incredibly  intricate  substance  of  plants 
and  animals  can  be  traced.  In  short, 
man  is  now  in  a position,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  history,  to  have  some  really 
clear  and  accurate  notion  of  the  world 
in  which  he  dwells  and  of  the  living 
creatures  which  surroimd  him  and  with 
which  he  must  come  to  terms.  It  would 
seem  obvious  that  this  new  knowledge 
should  enable  him  to  direct  his  affairs 
more  intelligently  than  his  ancestors 
were  able  to  do  in  their  ignorance.  He 
should  be  in  a position  to  accommodate 
himself  more  and  more  successfully  to 
the  exigencies  of  an  existence  which  he 
can  understand  more  fully  than  any 
preceding  generation,  and  he  should 


aspire  to  deal  more  and  more  sagaciously 
with  himself  and  his  fellow  men. 

But  while  our  information  in  r^ard 
to  man  and  the  world  is  incalculably 
greater  than  that  available  a hundred, 
even  fifty  years  ago,  we  must  frankly 
admit  that  the  knowledge  is  still  so 
novel,  so  imperfectly  assimilated,  so  in> 
adequately  co-ordinated,  and  so  feebly 
and  ineffectively  presented  to  the  great 
mass  of  men  tlmt  its  direct  effects  upon 
human  impulses  and  reasoning  and  out- 
look are  ns  yet  inconsiderable  and  disap- 
pointing. We  might  think  in  terms  of 
molecules  and  atoms  but  we  rarely  do. 
Few  have  any  more  knowledge  of  their 
own  bodily  operations  than  had  th^ 
grandparents.  The  farmer’s  confidence 
in  the  phases  of  the  moon  gives  way  but 
slowly  before  recent  discoveries  in  re- 
gard to  the  bacteria  of  the  soil.  Few 
who  use  the  telephone,  ride  on  electric 
cars,  and  carry  a camera  have  even  the 
mildest  curiosity  in  regard  to  how  these 
things  work.  It  is  only  indirectly, 
through  invention,  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge touches  our  lives  on  every  hand, 
modifying  our  environment,  altering 
our  daily  habits,  dislocating  the  an- 
dently  established  order,  and  imposing 
the  burden  of  constant  readjustment  on 
even  the  most  ignorant  and  lethargic. 

Unlike  a great  part  of  man’s  earlier 
thought,  modem  scientific  knowledge 
and  theory  have  not  remained  matter 
merely  for  academic  discourse  and 
learned  books,  but  have  provoked  the 
invention  of  innumerable  practical  de- 
vices which  surround  us  on  every  hand, 
and  from  which  we  can  now  scarce 
escape  by  land  or  sea.  So  while  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  not  greatly  affected 
the  thoughts  of  most  of  us,  its  influence 
in  the  promotion  of  modem  invention 
has  served  to  place  us  in  a new  setting 
or  environment,  the  novel  features  of 
which  it  would  be  no  small  task  to  ex- 
plain to  one’s  great-great-grandfather, 
should  he  unexpectedly  apply  for  up-to- 
date  information.  So  even  if  modem 
scientific  knowledge  is  as  yet  so  imper- 
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feci  and  ill  understood  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  apply  much  of  it 
directly  and  personally  in  our  daily 
conduct,  we  nevertheless  cannot  neglect 
the  urgent  effects  of  scientific  invention, 
for  they  are  constantly  posing  new 
problems  of  adjustment  to  us,  and  some- 
times disposing  of  old  ones. 

Let  us  consider  a few  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  astonishing  way  in  which 
what  seemed  in  the  beginning  to  be 
rather  trivial  inventions  and  devices 
have,  with  the  improvements  of  modem 
sdeuoe,  profoundly  altered  the  condi- 
tions of  life.  Some  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Bacon  and  Galileo  four  discov- 
eries were  made  which,  supplemented 
and  elaborated  by  later  insight  and  in- 
genuity, may  be  said  to  underlie  our 
modem  civilization.  A writer  of  the 
time  of  Henry  H of  England  reports 
that  sailors  when  caught  in  fog  or  dark- 
ness were  wont  to  touch  a needle  to  a 
bit  of  magnetic  iron.  The  needle  would 
then,  it  had  been  found,  whirl  around  in 
a circle  and  come  to  rest  pointing  north. 
On  this  tiny  index  the  vast  extension  of 
modem  conunerce  and  imperialism  rests. 
That  lentil-shaped  bits  of  glass  would 
magnify  objects  was  known  before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  from 
that  little  fa^t  have  come  microscopes, 
tdesoopes,  spectroscopes,  and  cameras, 
and  from  these  in  turn  has  come  a great 
part  of  our  unprecedented  knowledge 
of  natural  processes  in  men,  animals, 
and  plants  and  our  comprehension  of 
the  cosmos  at  large.  Gunpowder  began 
to  be  used  a few  decades  after  the  lens 
was  discovered;  it.  and  its  terrible  de- 
scendants have  changed  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  human  warfare  and  the  public 
defense.  The  printing  press,  originally 
a homely  scheme  for  saving  the  labor 
of  the  copyist,  has  not  only  made  mod- 
em democracy  and  nationaUty  possible, 
but  has  helped  by  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation to  undermine  the  ancient  founda- 
tions upon  which  human  industry  has 
rested  from  the  beginnings  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury the  steam  engine  began  to  supplant 
the  muscular  power  of  men  and  animals, 
which  had  theretofore  been  only  feebly 
supplemented  by  windmills  and  water 
wheels.  And  now  we  use  steam  and  gas 
engines  and  water  power  to  generate 
potent  electric  currents  which  do  their 
work  far  from  the  source  of  supply.  Me- 
chanical ingenuity  has  utiliz^  all  this 
undreamed-of  energy  in  innumerable 
novel  ways  for  producing  old  and  new 
commodities  in  tremendous  quantities 
and  distributing  them  with  unprece- 
dented rapidity  throughout  the  earth. 

Vast  factories  have  sprung  up,  with  their 
laborious  multitudes  engaged  on  minute 
contributions  to  the  finished  article; 
overgrown  cities  sprawl  over  the  neigh- 
boring green  fields  and  pastures;  long 
freight  trains  of  steel  cars  thunder 
across  continents;  monstrous  masses  of 
wealth  pile  up,  are  reinvested  and  ap- 
plied to  making  the  whole  system  more 
and  more  inconceivably  intricate  and 
interdependent;  and  incidentally  there 
is  hurry  and  worry  and  discontent  and 
hazard  beyond  belief  for  a creature  who 
has  to  grasp  it  all  and  control  it  all  with 
a mind  reared  on  that  of  an  animal,  a 
child,  and  a savage. 

As  if  these  changes  were  not  astound- 
ing enough,  now  has  come  the  chemist 
who  devotes  himself  to  making  not  new 
commodities,  but  new  substances.  He 
juggles  with  the  atoms  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  the 
rest,  and  far  outruns  the  workings  of 
nature.  Up  to  date  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  artfully  over  two  hundred 
thousand  compoimds,  for  some  of  which 
mankind  formerly  depended  on  the 
alchemy  of  animals  and  plants.  He  can 
make  foodstuffs  out  of  sewage;  he  can 
entrap  the  nitrogen  in  the  air  and  use  it 
to  raise  wheat  to  feed,  or  high  explo- 
sives to  slaughter,  his  fellows.  He  no 
longer  relies  on  plants  and  animals  for 
dyes  and  perfumes.  In  short,  a chemical 
discovery  may  at  any  moment  devastate 
an  immemorial  industry  and  leave  both 
capital  and  labor  in  the  lurch.  The  day 
may  not  be  far  distant  when,  should  the 
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chemist  learn  to  control  the  incredible 
interatomic  energy,  the  steam  engine 
will  seem  as  complete  an  anachronism  as 
the  treadmill. 

The  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  have 
been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  com- 
merce has  brought  all  races  of  the  globe 
into  close  touch.  We  have  now  to 
reckon  with  every  nation  under  heaven, 
as  was  shown  in  the  World  War.  At  the 
same  time  steam  and  electrical  commu- 
nication has  been  so  perfected  that 
space  has  been  practically  annihilated  as 
regards  speech,  and  in  matters  of  trans- 
portation reduced  to  perhaps  a fifth.  So 
all  the  jjeoples  of  the.  earth  form  econom- 
ically a loose  and,  as  yet,  scarcely  ac- 
knowledged federation  of  man  in  which 
the  fate  of  any  member  may  affect  the 
affairs  of  all  the  others,  no  matter  how 
remote  they  may  be  geographically. 

All  these  unprecedented  conditions 
have  conspired  to  give  business  for 
business’  sake  a fascination  and  over- 
whelming importance  it  has  never  had 
before.  We  no  longer  make  things  for 
the  sake  of  making  them  but  for  money. 
The  chair  is  not  made  to  sit  on,  but  for 
profit;  the  soap  is  no  longer  prepared 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  but  to  be  sold 
for  profit.  Practically  nothing  catches 
our  eye  in  the  way  of  writing'  that  was 
written  for  its  own  sake  and  not  for 
money.  Our  magazines  and  newspapers 
are  our  modern  commercial  travelers 
proclaiming  the  gospel  of  business  com- 
petition. Formerly  the  laboring  classes 
worked  because  they  were  slaves  or  be- 
cause they  were  defenseless  and  could 
not  escape  from  thraldom — or,  mayhap, 
because  they  were  natural  artisans;  but 
now  they  are  coming  into  a position 
where  they  can  combine  and  bargain  and 
enter  into  business  competition  with 
their  employers.  Like  their  employers, 
they  are  learning  to  give  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  as  much  as  possible.  This  is 
good  business;  and  the  employer  should 
realize  that  at  last  he  has  succeeded  in 
teaching  his  employ«;es  to  be  strictly 
businesslike.  When  houses  w'ere  built  to 
live  in,  and  wheat  and  cattle  grown  to 


eat,  these  essential  industries  took  care 
of  themselves.  But  now  that  profit  is 
the  motive  for  building  houses  and  rais- 
ing grain,  if  the  promised  returns  are 
greater  from  manufacturing  automobiles 
or  embroidered  lingerie,  one  is  tempted 
to  ask  if  there  are  any  longer  comj>e]ling 
reasons  for  building  houses  or  raising 
food? 

Along  with  the  new  inventions  and 
discoveries  and  our  inordinately  p)er\’a- 
sive  commerce  have  come  two  other 
novel  elements  in  our  environment — 
what  we  vaguely  call  democracy  and 
nationality.  These  also  are  to  be  traced 
to  applied  science  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances. The  printing  press  has  made 
propular  education'  p)ossible,  and  it  is  our 
aspiration  to  have  every  boy  and  girl 
learn  to  read  and  write — an  ideal  that 
the  Western  World  has  gone  far  to  realize 
in  the  last  himdred  years.  General  edu- 
cation, introduced  first  among  men  and 
then  extended  to  women,  has  made 
plausible  the  contention  that  all  adults 
should  have  a vote,  and  thereby  exercise 
some  ostensible  influence  in  the  choice  of 
public  oflScials  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
pmlicy  of  the  government.  Until  re- 
cently the  mass  of  the  p)eople  have  not 
been  invited  to  turn  their  attention  to 
public  affairs,  which  have  been  left  in 
the  control  of  the  richer  classes  and  their 
representatives  and  agents,  the  states- 
men or  politicians.  Doubtless  our 
crowded  cities  have  contributed  to  a 
growing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
common  man,  for  all  must  now  share  the 
street  car,  the  public  park,  the  water 
supply,  and  contagious  diseases.  But 
there  is  a still  more  fundamental  dis- 
covery underlying  our  democratic  tend- 
encies. This  is  the  easily  demonstrated 
scientific  truth  that  nearly  all  men  and 
women,  whatever  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic status,  have  much  greater  possi- 
bilities of  activity  and  thought  and  emo- 
tion than  they  exhibit  in  the  particular 
conditions  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
placed;  that  in  all  ranks  may  be  found 
evidence  of  unrealized  capacity;  that 
we  are  living  on  a far  lower  scale  of  in- 
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telligent  conduct  and  national  enjoy* 
ment  than  is  necessary. 

Our  present  notions  of  nationality  are 
of  very  recent  origin,  going  back  scarcely 
a hundred  years.  Formerly  nations 
were  made  up  of  the  subjects  of  this  or 
that  gracious  majesty  and  were  regarded 
by  their  God-given  rulers  as  beasts  of 
burden  or  slaves,  or  in  more  amiable 
moods,  as  children.  The  same  forces 
that  have  given  rise  to  modem  democ- 
racy have  made  it  possible  for  vast 
groups  of  people,  such  as  make  up 
France  or  the  United  States,  to  be  held 
together  more  intimately  than  ever  be- 
fore by  the  news  which  reaches  them 
daily  of  the  enterprises  of  their  govern- 
ment and  the  dee^  of  their  conspicuous 
fellow  countrymen.  In  this  way  the  in- 
habitants of  an  extensive  territory  em- 
bracing himdreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  are  brought  as  close  together  as  the 
people  of  Athens  in  former  days.  Man 
is  surely  a gregarious  animal  who  dis- 
likes solitude.  He  is,  moreover,  given  to  the 
most  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  tribe, 
and  on  these  ancient  foundations  modem 
nationality  has  been  built  up  by  means 
of  the  printing  press,  the  telegraph,  and 
cheap  postage.  So  it  has  fallen  out  that 
just  when  the  world  was  becoming 
effectively  cosmopolitan  in  its  economic 
interdep>endence,  its  scientific  research, 
and  its  exchange  of  books  and  art,  the 
andent  tribal  insolence  has  been  devel- 
oped on  a stupendous  scale. 

The  manner  in  which  man  has  revo- 
lutionized his  environment,  habits  of 
conduct,  and  views  of  life  by  inventions 
is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  thing  in 
human  history.  It  is  an  obs<mre  and 
hitherto  rather  neglected  subject.  But 
it  is  clear  enough,  from  the  little  that  has 
been  said  here,  that  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  especially  in  the  past  hundred 
years,  science  has  so  hastened  the  process 
of  change  that  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  for  man’s  common  run  of  think- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  the  radical  altera- 
tions in  his  actual  practices  and  condi- 
tions of  li\’ing. 
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Man  has  never  been  able  to  adjust 
himself  very  perfectly  to  his  civilization, 
and  there  has  always  been  a deal  of  in- 
justice and  maladjustment  which  might 
conceivably  have  been  greatly  decreased 
by  intelligence.  But  now  it  would  seem 
that  this  chronic  malaise  has  become 
acute,  and  some  careful  observers  ex- 
press the  quite  honest  conviction  that 
imless  thought  be  raised  to  a far  higher 
plane  than  hitherto  some  great  setback 
to  civilization  is  inevitable.  The  chaos 
and  suffering  in  the  world  are  daily  evi- 
dence that  the  ideas  appropriate,  may- 
hap, a century  or  more  ago,  are  quite 
unsuited  to  the  unprecedented  condi- 
tions of  to-day.  Yet  instead  of  subject- 
ing traditional  ideas  and  rules  to  a 
thoroughgoing  reconsideration,  our  im- 
pulse is  to  hasten  to  justify  existing  and 
habitual  notions  of  human  conduct. 
There  are  even  those  who  flatter  them- 
selves that  by  suppressing  so-called 
“radical”  thought  and  its  diffusion,  the 
present  system  can  be  made  to  work 
satisfactorily  on  the  basis  of  ideas  of  a 
hundred  or  a hundred  thousand  years 
ago.  The  new  knowledge  is  still  very 
far  from  being  a common  possession,  and 
most  of  us  still  cling  to  hampering  ideas 
about  man  and  his  development  which  ■ 
would  not  bear  scientific  scrutiny,  nor 
the  test  of  modem  discoveries.  We  have, 
in  short,  permitted  oiu*  free  thought  in 
the  natural  sciences  to  spoil  the  old 
world,  while  we  allow  our  schools  and 
even  our  universities  to  continue  to  in- 
culcate beliefs  and  ideals  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  appropriate  to  the 
past,  but  which  are  clearly  anachro- 
nisms now.  Indeed,  the  “ social  science  ” 
taught  in  our  schools  is  an  orderly  pres- 
entation of  the  conventional  proprie- 
ties, rather  than  a summons  to  grapple 
with  the  novel  and  disconcerting  facts 
that  surroimd  us  on  every  side. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  so-called  sciences  of  man,  de- 
spite some  progress,  are  in  much  the 
same  position  that  the  natural  sciences 
were  three  centuries  earlier.  Hobbes 
says  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  that  it 
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went  on  one  brazen  leg  and  one  of  an 
ass.  This  seems  to  be  our  plight  to-day. 
Our  scientific  leg  is  lusty  and  grows  in 
strength  daily;  its  fellow  member — our 
thought  of  man  and  his  sorry  estate — ^is 
capricious  and  halting.  We  have  not 
realized  the  hopes  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  “illumination,”  when  confident 
philosophers  believed  that  humanity 
was  shaking  off  its  ancient  chains;  that 
the  clouds  of  superstition  were  lifting, 
and  that  with  the  new  achievements  of 
science  man  would  boldly  and  rapidly 
advance  toward  hitherto  undreamed-of 
concord  and  happiness.  We  can  no 
longer  countenance  the  specious  preci- 
sion of  the  English  classical  school  of 
economics,  whose  premises  have  been 
given  the  lie  by  further  thought  and 
experience.  We  have  really  to  start 
anew. 

The  students  of  natural  phenomena 
early  realized  the  arduous  path  they  had 
to  travel.  They  had  to  escape,  above  all 
things,  from  the  past.  They  perceived 
that  they  could  look  for  no  help  from 
those  whose  si)ecial  business  it  was  to 
philosophize  and  moralize  in  terms  of  the 
past.  They  had  to  look  for  light  in 
their  own  way  and  in  the  directions  from 
which  they  conjectured  it  might  come. 
Their  first  object  was  light,  not  fruit. 
They  had  to  learn  before  they  could 
undertake  changes,  and  Descartes  is 
very  careful  to  say  that  philosophic 
doubt  was  not  to  be  carried  over  to  daily 
conduct.  This  should  for  the  time  being 
conform  to  accepted  standards,  unen- 
lightened as  they  might  be. 

Such  should  be  the  frame  of  mind  of 
one  who  seeks  insight  into  human  affairs. 
His  subject  matter  is,  however,  far  more 
intricate  and  unmanageable  than  that  of 
the  natural  scientist.  Exjjeriment  on 
which  natural  science  has  reared  itself 
is  by  no  means  so  readily  applicable  in 
studying  mankind  and  his  problems. 
The  student  of  humanity  has  even  more 
inveterate  prejudices  to  overcome,  more 
inherent  and  cultivated  weaknesses  of 
the  mind  to  guard  against  than  the  stu- 
dent of  nature.  Like  the  early  scientists. 


he  has  a scholastic  tradition  to  combat. 
He  can  look  for  little  help  from  the 
universities  as  now  constituted.  The 
clergy,  although  less  sensitive  in  regard 
to  what  they  find  in  the  Bible,  are  still 
hotly  opposed  on  the  whole  to  any  thor- 
oughgoing criticism  of  the  standards  of 
morality  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
Few  lawyers  can  view  their  profession 
with  any  considerable  degree  of  detach- 
ment. Then  there  are  the  now  all- 
potent  business  interests,  backed  by  the 
politicians  and  in  general  supported,  by 
the  ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  educational 
classes.  Many  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  under  their  influence, 
since  they  are  become  the  business  man’s 
heralds  and  live  off  his  bounty^  Business 
indeed  has  almost  become  our  religion; 
it  is  defended  by  the  civil  government 
even  as  the  later  Roman  emperors  and 
the  mediaeval  princes  protected  the 
Church  against  attack.  Sociahsts  and 
communists  are  the  Waldensians  and 
Albigensians  of  our  day,  heretics  to  be 
cast  out,  suppressed,  and  deported  to 
Russia,  if  not  directly  to  hell  as  of  old. 
The  Secret  Service  seems  inclined  to  play 
the  part  of  a modern  Inquisition,  which 
protwts  our  new  religion.  Collected 
in  innumerable  files  is  the  evidence 
in  regard  to  suspected  heretics  who  have 
dared  impugn  “business  as  usual,”  or 
who  have  dwelt  too  lovingly  on  peace  and 
good  will  among  nations.  B^ks  and 
pamphlets,  although  no  longer  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  are  forbidden 
the  mails  by  somewhat  imdiscerning  offi- 
cials. Wehaveapious  vocabulary  of  high 
resentment  and  noble  condemnation, 
even  as  they  had  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  some  of  it  is  geniiine,  if  unintelligent, 
as  it  was  then. 

We  are  really  afraid  of  thought.  We 
know  that  it  is,  as  Bertrand  Russell  says, 
“the  light  of  the  world  and  the  chief 
glory  of  man,”  but  we  also  dread  its 
indifference  to  authority  and  its  careless- 
ness of  the  well-tried  wisdom  of  the  ages. 

It  is  fear  that  holds  men  back — fear  lest 
their  cherished  beliefs  should  prove  harmful, 
fear  lest  they  themselves  should  prove  less 
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worthy  of  respect  than  they  have  supposed 
themselves  to  be.  ‘ Should  the  workingman 
think  freely  about  property?  Then  what 
will  become  of  us,  the  rich?  Should  young 
men  and  women  think  freely  about  sex? 
Then  what  will  become  of  morality?  Should 
soldiers  think  freely  about  war?  Then  what 
will  become  of  military  discipline?' 


Such  are  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
the  student  of  human  affairs  must  sur- 
mount. Yet  we  may  hope  that  it  will 
become  increasingly  clear  that  the  re- 
pression of  discussion,  even  if  it  takes 
the  form  of  a denunciation  of  existing 
habits  and  institutions,  is  inexpedient 
and  inappropriate  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  world  finds  itself.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  such  people  as  really  advocate 
lawlessness  and  disorder  should  be  care- 
fully watched  and  checked  if  they  prom- 
ise to  be  a cause  of  violence  and  de- 
struction. But  is  it  not  possible  to 
distinguish  between  them  and  those  who 
question  and  even  arraign  with  some 
degree  of  heat  the  standardized  unfairness 
and  maladjustments  of  our  times?  And 
there  is  another  class>who  cannot  by  any 
exaggeration  be  considered  agitators, 
who  have  by  taking  thought  come  to  see 
that  our  conditions  have  so  altered  in  the 
past  hundred  years  and  our  knowledge 
so  increased  that  the  older  ways  of  doing 
and  viewing  things  are  not  only  imrea- 
sonable,  but  actually  dangerous.  But 
so  greatly  has  the  hysteria  of  war  unset- 
tled the  public  mind  that  even  this  lat- 
ter class  is  subject  to  discreditable  accu- 
sations and  some  degree  of  interference. 

We  constantly  hear  it  charged  that 
this  or  that  individual  or  group  advo- 
cates the  violent  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment, is  not  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  or 
is  openly  or  secretly  working  for  the 
abolition  of  private  property  or  the  fam- 
Uy,  or,  in  general,  is  supposed  to  be 
eager  to  “overturn  every tWng  without 
having  anything  to  put  in  its  place.” 
The  historical  student  may  well  recom- 
mend that  we  be  on  our  guard  against 
such  accusations  brought  against  groups 
and  individuals.  For  the  student  of  his- 
tory finds  that  it  has  always  been  the 
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custom  to  charge  those  who  happened  to 
be  unpopular,  with  holding  beliefs  and 
doing  things  which  they  neither  be- 
lieved nor  did.  Socrates  was  executed 
for  corrupting  youth  and  infidelity  to 
the  gods;  Jesus  for  proptosing  to  over- 
throw the  government;  Luther  was  to 
the  officials  of  his  time  one  who  taught 
“a  loose,  self-willed  life,  severed  from  all 
laws  and  wholly  brutish.”  Those  who 
questioned  the  popular  delusions  in  re- 
gard to  witchcraft  were  declared  by 
clergymen,  professors,  and  judges  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  be  as  good  as 
atheists,  who  shed  doubt  on  the  devil’s 
existence  in  order  to  lead  their  godless 
lives  without  fear  of  future  retribution. 

How  is  it  possible,  in  view  of  this  in- 
veterate habit  of  mankind,  to  accept  at 
its  face  value  what  the  police  or  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  self-appointed  investi- 
gators, report  of  the  teachings  of  people 
who  are  already  condemned  in  their 
eyes. 

Of  course  the  criticism  of  accepted 
ideas  is  offensive  and  will  long  remain 
so.  After  all,  talk  and  writing  are  forms 
of  conduct,  and,  like  all  conduct,  are 
inevitably  disagreeable  when  they  de- 
part from  the  accepted  standards  of  re- 
spectable behavior.  To  talk  as'  if  our 
established  notions  of  religion,  morality, 
and  property,  our  ideas  of  stealing  and 
killing,  were  defective  and  in  need  of 
revision,  is  indeed  more  shocking  than  to 
violate  the  current  rules  of  action.  For 
we  are  accustomed  to  actual  crimes,  mis- 
demeanors, and  sins,  which  are  happen- 
ing all  the  time,  but  we  will  not  tolerate 
any  suspected  attempt  to  palliate  them 
in  theory.  It  is,  I fear,  inevitable 
that  new  views  should  appear  to  the 
thoughtless  to  be  justifications  or  exten- 
uations of  evil  actions  and  an  encourage- 
ment of  violence  and  rebellion,  and  that 
they  will  accordingly  be  bitterly  de- 
nounced. But  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
increase  of  intelligence  should  not  put 
an  increasing  number  of  us  on  our 
guard  against  this  ancient  pitfall. 

If  we  are  courageously  to  meet  and 
successfully  to  overcome  the  dangers 
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with  which  our  civilization  is  threatened, 
it  is  clear  that  we  need  more  mind  than 
ever  before.  It  is  also  clear  that  we  can 
have  indefinitely  more  mind  than  we  al- 
ready have  if  we  but  honestly  desire  it 
and  avail  ourselves  of  resoim^s  already 
at  hand.  Mind,  as  previously  defined, 
is  our  “conscious  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence, what  we  know  and  our  attitude 
toward  it — our  disposition  to  increase 
our  information,  classify  it,  criticize  it, 
and  apply  it.’’  It  is  obvious  that  in  this 
sense  the  mind  is  a matter  of  accumula- 
tion and  that  it  has  been  in  the  making 
ever  since  man  took  his  first  step  in 
civiliTMtion.  I have  tried  to  suggest  the 
manner  in  which  man’s  long  history  il- 
luminates our  plight  and  casts  light  on 
the  path  to  be  followed.  And  history  is 
beginning  to  take  account  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  man’s  nature  and  origin  con- 
tributed by  the  biologist  and  the  anthro- 
pologist and  the  newer  psycholo^ts. 
Few  people  realize  the  hopeful  revolu- 
tion that  is  already  beginning  to  deter- 
mine the  aims  and  methods  of  all  these 
sciences  of  man.  No  previous  genera- 
tion of  thinkers  has  been  so  humble  on 
the  whole  as  is  that  of  to-day,  so  ready  to 
avow  their  ignorance  and  to  recogni^ 
the  tendency  of  each  new  discovery  to 
reveal  further  complexities  in  the  prob- 
lem. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  feeling  that  at  last  we  have  the 
chance  to  start  afresh.  We  are  freer 
than  any  previous  age  from  the  various 
prepossessions  and  prejudices  which  we 
now  see  hampered  the  so-called  “free” 
thinking  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  standards  and*  mood  of  natural 
science  are  having  an  increasing  influence 
in  stimulating  eager  research  into  human 
nature,  beliefs,  and  institutions.  With 
Bacon’s  recommendations  of  the  study 
of  common  things  the  human  mind  en- 
tered a new  stage  of  development.  Now 
that  historic  forces  have  brought  the 
common  man  to  the  fore,  we  are  submit- 
ting him  to  scientific  study  and  gaining 
thereby  that  elementary  knowledge  of 
mankind  in  general  which  needs  to  be 
vastly  increased  and  spread  abroad. 


since  it  can  form  the  only  possible  basis 
for  a successful  and  real  democracy. 

I woiJd  not  have  the  reader  infer  that 
I overrate  the  place  of  science  or  exact 
knowledge  in  the  life  of  man.  Science, 
which  is  but  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion available  about  the  world  in  which 
we  live  and  the  nature  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  fellow  men,  is  not  the  whole  of  life; 
and  except  to  a few  peculiar  persons  it 
can  never  be  the  most  absorbing  and 
vivid  of  our  emotional  satisfactions.  We 
are  poetic  and  artistic  and  romantic  and 
mystical.  We  resent  the  reduction  of 
life  to  the  commonplace  and  well  sub- 
stantiated, and  this  is,  after  all  is  said, 
the  aim  of  scientific  endeavor.  But  we 
have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  a changing 
world  in  the  light  of  constantly  accumu- 
lating knowl^ge.  It  is  knowledge  that 
has  changed  the  world  and  we  must  rely 
on  knowledge  and  understanding  to  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  our  new  sur- 
roundings and  establish  peace  and  order 
and  security  for  the  pursuit  of  those 
things  that  to  most  of  us  are  more  entic- 
ing than  science  itself. 

No  previous  generation  has  been  so 
perplexed  as  ours,  but  none  has  ever 
been  justified  in  holding  higher  hopes  if 
it  could  but  reconcile  itself  to  malring 
bold  and  judicious  use  of  its  growing  re- 
sources, material  and  intellectual.  It  is 
fear  that  holds  us  back.  And  fear  is  be- 
gotten of  ignorance  and  uncertainty. 
But  one  can  as  an  individual  overcome 
the  fear  of  thought.  Once  I was  afraid 
that  men  might  think  too  much;  now 
I am  only  afraid  that  they  will  think  far 
too  httle  and  too  timidly,  for  I now  see 
that  real  thinking  is  rare  and  difiicult 
and  needs  every  encouragement  in  the 
face  of  innumerable  ancient  and  inher- 
ent discouragements  and  impediments. 
We  must  first  free  our  own  minds  and 
then  do  what  we  can  to  hearten  others  to 
free  theirs.  Toujours  de  Vaudace!  As 
members  of  a race  that  has  required  from 
five  hundred  thousand  to  a million  years 
to  reach  its  present  stage  of  intelligence, 
there  is  little  reason  to  think  that  any 
of  us  are  likely  to  overdo  the  matter. 
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“Be  guided  by  me,”  the  rhinoceros  said. 
“Wear  a heavier  skin,  and  a horn  on  your 
head. 

Abandon  this  highly  impolitic  dream 
Of  seeking  to  emulate  peaches  and  cream. 

“The  earth  we  inhabit  is  cruel  and  wild. 
Evoi  its  cities  are  jungles,  my  child. 
Wherever  you  go  it’s  apparent  enough. 

To  be  healthy  and  happy  you  have  to  be 
tough.” 

He  smiled  on  the  maiden  and  took  her  in 
hand — 

Remodeled  her  somewhat  the  way  he  was 
planned. 

And  facing  the  future  I witnessed  them  leave, 
like  a new  and  more  competent  Adam  and 
Eve. 

IT  is  strange  how  little  we  can  foresee 
the  future  of  boys  we  know  well  at 
school.  Character?  Y'es,  perhaps  you 
can  tell  what  kind  of  character  a fellow 
will  have,  but  so  often  it  takes  a quite 
different  turn  from  what  you  would 
expect. 

There’s  Hooker;  he  used  to  be  secre- 
tary of  the  Sunday  Club  when  I was  at 
Brockway,  and  we  all  supposed  he  was 
headed  for  the  ministry.  We  used  to  guy 
him  about  it.  He  was  a serious  boy;  he 
even  would  talk,  if  you  let  him,  about 
the  dangers  of  Methodism,  and  of  how 
the  low-church  denominations  were 
gaining  on  the  Episcopal.  He  kept  rec- 
ords in  the  back  of  his  algebra  of  their 
annual  increase  of  communicants.  Yet 
when  I met  him  the  other  evening  at  a 
dinner  of  old  Brockw'ay  graduates,  he 
had  on  the  sportiest  looking  evening 
waistcoat  that  I’ve  ever  seen — bright 
yellow  with  green  dots  and  buttons — and 
he  talked  nothing  but  baseball.  He  had 
the  records  of  all  the  baseball  clubs  fig- 


ured out  as  exactly  as  he  used  to  have 
the  scores  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Baptists  nt  school. 

Then  there  was  Loaf  Maxson  who 
wore  rings  and  wrote  for  the  school 
paper  little  verses  about  what  the  grass 
said  in  spring  by  the  pond.  He,  too, 
was  at  this  dinner,  plump,  affable.  Said 
that  he  was  a banker.  Not  a regular 
down-town  banker,  however,  with  a 
hard  football  face,  but  one  of  those  gen- 
tle banker  managers  of  an  up-town 
branch  of  the  Etna,  where  the  wives  of 
wealthy  New-Yorkers  keep  their  pin- 
money  accounts. 

But  of  all  those  at  the  diimer  the  man 
I was  most  struck  by  was  Probe.  At 
Brockway  he  had  been  the  school’s  fat 
boy.  A regular  roly-ijoly  with  dimples 
across  the  backs  of  his  hands,  and  stock- 
ings that  split  over  his  calves.  He  was 
interested  only  in  eating.  He  was  an 
awfully  decent  little  boy,  conscientious, 
but  popular:  had  two  pet  mice  in 
his  bureau.  Well,  here  he  was  at  fifty, 
tall,  lean,  with  an  ironlike  look,  eating 
none  of  the  delicious  foods  and  pastries 
which  they  always  have  at  these  dinners, 
but  munching  some  queer-looking  bis- 
cuit he  had  brought  in  his  pocket.  He 
had  a bit  of  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole,  the 
insignia  of  some  foreign  order,  a cor- 
rugated face;  great,  bony  shoulders — 

I thought  of  that  time  when  we  chased 
the  sheep  out  of  the  old  lower  meadow. 
Brosy  Probe  tried  to  catch  one  of  the 
lambs  and  it  plunged  off  the  rock; 
broke  its  leg.  Brosy  cried.  The  matron 
said  he  had  a good  heart.  She  thought 
it  was  beautiful  of  him.  He  cried  for 
two  days,  and  would  eat  none  of  the 
lamb  when  we  had  it  for  dinner. 

I reminded  Hooker  of  this.  “Yes,” 
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he  said,  “that  was  the  oxJy  meal  when 
Probe  didn’t  stuff  himself.” 

“Good  heart,  eh?”  added  Maxson. 
“Well,  that’s  what  the  matron  would 
say,  of  course.  I should  call  it  bad 
nerves.  Two  whole  days  of  blubbering! 
Was  that  beautiful,  or  simply  un- 
healthy? A psychology  shark  would 
probably  tell  you  that  his  breaking  the 
lamb’s  leg  was  a shock  which  may  have 
formed  what  they  call  a neurosis.  Any- 
how, he’s  quite  changed.  He  was  all 
right  as  a boy,  but  I wouldn’t  be  seen 
with  him  nowadays.  No  business  to 
come  here  to-night.” 

I asked  him  what  the  dickens  he 
meant.  What  could  be  wrong  with  a 
fellow  like  Brosy  Probe  who  had  always 
been  perfectly  straight.  Maxson  mut- 
tered something  about  a woman,  and 
tried  to  change  the  subject. 

“Oh,  lordy!”  I said.  “Probe,  too? 
Well,  I’m  not  going  to  believe  it  till  I 
have  to.” 

“If  you  must  know,”  Hooker  angrily 
put  in,  “it  was  Fiddle  Bayne’s  sister. 
Nicest  girl  you  ever  saw.  The  sweetest, 
prettiest,  most  charming  little  thing  a 
fellow  could  find.  And  Probe  simply 
broke  his  engagement  to  her  and  waltzed 
off  to  Euro{>e,  and  now  here  he  is  back 
with  a fishy-looking  decoration,  trying 
to  look  like  a statesman.” 

I thought  of  the  comfortable  old  age 
I had  imagined  for  Brosy,  a fat,  chubby 
paterfamilias  with  everyone  loving  him. 
Instead  of  which  I beheld  a semi-human 
rugged  steel  building,  with  a black  past 
and  with  everyone  down  on  him,  chew- 
ing away  at  odd  biscuits. 

Several  other  fellows  told  me  a few 
additional  facts  about  Probe,  in  that 
vague  way  which  Brockway  men  have 
when  a thing’s  out  of  their  line.  I 
learned  that  he  was  “doing  something  in 
science,”  and  was  much  talked  of  in 
Europe,  especially  in  places  like  Italy 
and  the  Balkans,  where  he  had  made 
quite  a hit.  “That  order?  Grand  Com- 
panion of  the  Dobrudja.”  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  scientific  standing  in 
England  was  nil. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  evening  I went 
around  and  spoke  to  him.  He  shook 
hands  warmly,  smiled  down  upon  me  in 
a dignified  way,  and  asked  how  I was 
getting  on,  as  though  I were  his  favorite 
nephew. 

“Oh,  pshaw!  Brosy,”  I said,  “I’m  just 
shuffling  along  like  the  rest,  but  what’s 
this  I hear  about  you?  All  I’ve  done  is 
to  look  at  the  scenery,  but  you’ve  taken 
a whack  at  it.” 

He  said  that  outside  of  his  contests 
with  the  Royal  Society  he  had  given 
most  of  his  time  to  his  books  and  his 
classes  at  Wilkenson.  He  searched  his 
pockets  and  found  a printed  circular 
about  one  of  his  works,  **New  Studies 
Showing  the  Sensory  Reactions  of  the 
Glossopharyngeal  Nerve.  By  Prof.  Am- 
brose A.  Probe.  Wilkenson  University 
Press.  Pp.  847.  With  charts.” 

“What’s  it  all  about,  Brosy?”  I 
asked. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “that  book  was  only 
a postscript  to  my  Gustatory  Selection. 
Since  completing  the  Armais  of  the 
Mammals  Series  I have  had  to  give  most 
of  my  time  to  defending  myself  from 
these  constant  attacks  by  Darwinians.” 

He  explained  that  Darwinians  de- 
clined to  accept  his  Gustatory  Selection. 
And  he  proceeded  to  make  some  bitter 
references,  which  I could  not  under- 
stand, to  the  prejudices  of  certain  power- 
ful scholars  of  whom  I’d  never  heard* 
whose  principal  object  in  life  was  to 
persecute  Brosy. 

His  talk  sounded  interesting  to  me  in 
spite  of  his  cncular  and  hb  charts  and 
his  armals.  I felt  that  he  had  a story 
about  him.  I got  him  off  one  side  in  a 
comer,  with  a box  of  cigars,  and  asked 
him  to  tell  me  about  it. 

“I’m  no  scientist,  Brosy,  you  know,” 
I said,  “so  skip  all  of  that  that  you  can, 
but  tell  me  how  this — er — ^this  happened 
to  you.  You  used  to  be  one  of  the  crowd; 
I mean,  at  Brockway,  you  were  just  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  I — well — ^I  can’t  get 
used  to — ” 

He  laughed  in  quite  his  old  natural 
way.  But  as  soon  as  he  began  telling 
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it  he  shpped  back  into  serious- 
ness. 

“I  doubt  if  I could  fix  the  exact 
period,’*  he  said.  “I  seem  always  to 
have  had  the  idea.  Perhaps  it  was  at 
Brockway.  I recall  watching  the — er — 
well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  the 
sheep  there,  and  wondering  at  times  to 
myself.” 

"What  about?” 

He  tapped  silently  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  pursed  his  lips.  “I  had  better 
explain  what  I mean  by  gustatory  selec- 
tion. I begin  with  this  very  strange 
fact:  that  the  beings  which  inhabit  this 
earth  have  an  appetite  for  one  another 
as  food.  Isn’t  this  the  one  of  our  traits 
that  would  astonish  you  most,  if  you 
came  here  from  Mars?  It  is  a repugnant 
and  horrifying  custom,  yet  to  us  it 
seems  natural!  On  this  particular 
planet  some  instinct  has  created  this 
habit.  As  a result,  many  species  have 
disappeared,  having  been  completely  de- 
voured; while  all  the  rest  of  the  birds, 
beasts,  and  bugs  that  now  survive  are 
steadily  eating  one  another  up;  and  the 
toothsome  die  young. 

“I  am  no  vegetarian,”  he  said.  “I 
eat  meat.  I believe  it  is  necessary.  I 
participate  in  our  planetary  orgy — ^but 
it’s  not  a nice  spectacle.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  science,  however,  it  is 
immensely  significant.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  after  long 
study  he  had  written  a book,  addressed 
chiefly  to  scientists,  pointing  out  that 
we  should  have  to  change  our  theories 
of  selective  survival.  Instead  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  it  was  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  true  course  of  events 
had  been  the  survival  of  the  least  edible. 

“But  that’s  horrible,  Brosy.” 

He  set  his  jaw  and  replied  that  he 
knew  it,  but  one  had  to  face  truth. 

“Well,  but  look  here,”  I objected, 
"lots  of  edible  species  exist.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  fact  that  they  have 
survived  in  such  numbers?” 

He  said  few  had  survived  except  those 
we  had  artificially  preserved  for  our 
tables. 
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“We  have  kept  pigs  alive,”  he  ex- 
plained, “though  in  a deformed  obese 
state;  semi-stupefied  cows;  hens,  pro- 
vided they  will  turn  their  maternal  in- 
stinct into  a mania.  But  all  the  most 
edible  species,  such  as  the  dinosaur  and 
the  ichthyosaurus,  whose  disappearance 
has  hitherto  been  a mystery  because 
they  were  so  mighty,  died  ages  ago,  and 
why?  Because,  probably,  they  had  an 
exquisite  flavor.  Darwin’s  explanation 
was  lame  and  unsatisfactory — that  they 
were  not  ‘adapted.’  Mine  is,  I hope, 
a more  intelligent  contribution  to 
thought  on  this  subject.  The  ichthyo- 
saurus, we  may  safely  conjecture  from 
its  general  appearance  and  diet,  was  de- 
licious eating,  far  more  tender  and  suc- 
culent than  any  meats  we  now  have  on 
earth ; and,  naturally,  he  was  too  good  to 
last,  when  the  world  had  no  game  laws.” 

He  nodded  in  a satisfied  way,  and 
said  that  even  Ehret  and  Bransmo 
Whitteker,  the  great  dinosaur  special- 
ists, had  had  to  admit  that  much, 
though  they  were  two  of  his  most  bitter 
opponents.  Ehret  had  once  tried  to  get 
him  out  of  Wilkenson  and  to  put  him  off 
the  map  as  a scholar. 

“I  might  have  realized  that  my  book 
would  be  unpopular,  though,”  he  con- 
tinued. “Darwin’s  theory  was  unwel- 
come enough.  It  was  a great  blow  to 
men.  Instead  of  having  Adam  as  their 
grandsire,  they  had  an  amoeba.  But  at 
least  they  had  the  great  satisfaction,  or 
so  they  supposed,  of  being  a triumph  of 
evolution — ^the  ‘most  fit’  to  survive. 
My  theory,  I frankly  admit,  has  been  a 
worse  blow  than  Darwin’s.  Instead  of 
being  the  one  chosen  species,  we  are  the 
world’s  discards.  We  are  here  in  great 
multitudes;  we  have  inherited  the 
earth.  Yes;  but  why?  Because  we 
were  the  most  fit  to  survive?  No;  but 
the  least  fit  to  eat.” 

He  stared  bitterly  at  me,  full  of  self- 
contempt, and  contempt  for  me,  too. 

“Well,  old  man,”  I said,  soothingly, 
“don’t  let’s  feel  too  bad  about  it.  You 
don’t  wish  we  were  ichthyosauri?  They 
are  dead.  We’re  alive.  Life  is  good.” 
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“Life  is  gruesome.”  Probe’s  eyes 

HaTk 

“So  it  is.”  I admitted.  “So  it  is. 
Gruesome,  good,  ugly,  beautiful — ” 

“You  don’t  take  it  in.  Day,”  Probe 
said.  “You  are  just  arguing  back  and 
forth  on  the  surface.  How  can  I bring 
it  home  to  you?”  He  meditated,  pulling 
at  his  lip  with  thumb  and  forefinger. 

“I  am  only  too  glad  not  to  be  an 
ichthyosaurus,”  he  finally  stated,  with 
dignity.  “But  suppose  we  men  should 
meet  the  same  fate.  Can  you  imagine 
its  nature?” 

He  looked  earnestly  at  me.  “Sup- 
pose,” he  whispered,  “that  you  were  a 
little  lamb.  Or — at  your  age — say,  a 
sheep,  a member  of  a species  that  was 
used  only  to  feed  and  clothe  others.” 
His  brows  knitted  in  pain.  “Talk  of 
gruesome!  Think  how  the  world  looks 
to  sheep.  ...  Or  if  you  can’t  imagine 
that,”  he  continued,  crossly,  seeing  me 
shaking  my  head,  “then  suppose  that 
some  other  race  than  we  were  the  mas- 
ters of  earth,  and  kept  flocks  of  us  men, 
and  made  us  breed  like  sheep  for  their 
convenience.  We’d  see  those  masters 
going  around  wrapped  in  dried  human 
skins,  made  up  into  stylish  coats.  Hu- 
man whiskers  as  mufflers.  And  we’d 
know  those  skins  and  whiskers  had  been 
taken  from  some  of  our  relatives.  Does 
that  show  you  how  a sheep  would  feel 
if  he  could  read  our  all-wool  advertise- 
ments? 

“And  the  hard-hearted  eating.  We’d 
see  our  masters  eat  human  dinners. 
Spring  babies,  mint  sauce.  Roast  leg  of 
man — ” 

“Oh,  but  hang  it  all!  Probe,”  I pro- 
tested. “This  is  too  fantastic.” 

His  eyes  suddenly  burned  with  a 
strange  agony.  “Day,”  he  said,  “I  fear 
not. 

“I  hadn’t  intended,”  he  presently 
added,  in  a more  every-day  tone,  “to 
mention  the  developments  of  my  theory 
that  I am  now  working  on.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  this  much  about  it.  Some  years 
ago  I found  in  a newspaper,  hidden 
away  in  a comer,  an  apparently  unim- 


portant item  concerning  the  habits  of 
thrushes.  It  simply  said  that  thrushes 
had  been  noticed  by  country  boys,  here 
and  there,  attempting  to  feed  on  min- 
nows near  the  shore  and  in  the  shallows 
of  rivers.  Now,  thrushes  had  never  been 
ranked  among  fish-eaters.  So  this  got 
me  to  thinking.  I knew  that  the  water- 
ouzel  had  become  an  habitual  fi.sh-eater, 
though  once  it  had  never  touched  them, 
and  I began  to  speculate  on  what  might 
happen  if  birds  and  other  species  wanted 
more  and  more  meat.  Was  a new  epoch 
coming  in  which  the  diets  of  many 
species  might  change?  I felt  that  there 
was  something  important,  something 
ominous,  perhaps,  in  the  air.  For  the 
moment,  however,  I merely  thought  that 
we  had  better  keep  an  eye  on  the  birds.” 

Something  clicked  in  my  brain,  and  I 
suddenly  recalled  my  old  bulfinch  that 
was  so  fond  of  bacon.  I started  to  tell 
Probe  about  it,  but  he  p>aid  no  atten- 
tion, simply  raised  his  voice  and  went 
right  on  talking. 

“I  will  mention  but  one  other  in- 
stance,” he  said.  He  leaned  gravely  for- 
ward, and  again  a look  of  pain  came  in 
his  eyes.  “Have  you  heard  about  the 
sheep  in  New  Zealand?  How  the  par- 
rots are  eating  them?” 

I answered,  uncomfortably,  that  I had 
heard  it  happened  occasionally.  I re- 
membered seeing  an  article  in  an  English 
pajjer,  by  some  famous  .sportsman,  de- 
scribing how,  in  New  Zealand,  parrots 
sometimes  flew  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  actually  attacked,  killed,  and 
ate  a sheep.  But  what  of  it?  It  hadn’t 
struck  me  as  tragic.  I didn’t  tell  Probe 
this;  I merely  remarked  I had  supposed 
it  exceptional. 

Probe  said  no.  “At  first  these  were 
thought  to  be  freak  occurrences,  not  a 
habit  formation,  still  less  an  illustration 
of  a growing  and  menacing  tendency. 
But  year  after  year  those  splendid  sheep 
have  perished.  The  New-Zealanders 
now  realize  that  if  the  parrots  aren’t 
checked  all  is  last. 

“I  have  been  there,”  he  added.  “I 
obtained  a leave  of  absence  from  Wilken- 
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son  and  went  to  New  Zealand.  I had  at 
first  believed  it  impossible,  or  exceed- 
ingly unlikely,  at  any  rate,  that  a parrot 
should  kill  anything  so  much  larger  than 
itself  as  a sheep.  But  I found  that  its 
method  was  to  light  on  the  sheep’s  back, 
seize  the  wool  with  its  claws,  and  strike 
the  animal  in  various  vital  spots  with 
its  powerful  beak,  until  the  unhappy 
sheep,  unable  to  dislodge  it,  sank  down 
and  expired. 

“Ah,  Day,  there’s  a lot  of  cruelty  hid- 
den away  in  odd  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  parrots  were  once  harmless 
enough.  They  lived  on  fruits  and  grain 
only.  But  since  beginning  to  eat  meat 
they  have  naturally  become  fiercer,  more 
vigorous.  They  have  multiplied  so 
greatly  that  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  cope  with  them. 

“ I watched  them  for  over  two 
months,”  he  went  on,  with  a shudder. 
“They  nest  in  the  mountains.  I used  to 
wait  below  with  my  telescope.  On  some 
glorious  morning  I would  see  a little 
doud,  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand,  arise 
in  the  distance  and  sail  through  the  sky. 
Flock  of  parrots.  It  would  grow  larger 
and  larger,  and  presently  I would  hear 
awful  cries.  They  would  come  whirling 
down,  screaming  like  demons,  and  fall  on 
their  victims.  After  hideous  struggles 
they  would  kill  them,  drink  their  blood, 
tear  the  flesh,  and  then  fly  shrieking 
back  to  the  mountains.  It  was  ghastly. 
A massacre.” 

I didn’t  see  why  it  was  so  ghastly.  It 
was  disagreeable — ^but,  after  all,  what’s 
a sheep  ? “ Why  don’t  the  New-Zealand- 
ers  shoot  the  parrots.  Probe?”  I inquired. 

He  replied,  irritably,  that  they  did,  of 
course,  but  couldn’t  kill  enough  to  count 
that  way. 

I made  other  suggestions,  such  as  air- 
craft, but  Probe  roared  at  me,  “Stop! 

“You  don’t  really  care,  I can  see,”  he 
said.  “Very  well — ^but  consider.  It 
shows  what  may  happen  to  us  when  we 
become  food  for  others.”  He  glared  at 
me.  He  gripped  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
His  face  flushed  with  excitement.  “If 
parrots,  or  if  dogs,  moles,  or  rats  were  to 
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acquire  a taste  for  mankind,  which  ap- 
parently might  happen  at  any  time,  our 
day  would  be  over.  We  should  either  be 
exterminated,  as  we  ourselves  killed  off 
the  buffaloes,  or  at  best  we  should  have 
to  abandon  our  usual  pursuits  and  spend 
our  lives  defending  ourselves  from  being 
cut  up  into  sandwiches.” 

He  sprang  from  his  chair. 

“Great  guns!  Brosy,”  I cried.  I fe.'t 
frightened;  or  at  least  I felt  dizzy,  and 
weak  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

“Can  you  doubt  it?”  he  said.  “We 
already  hear  of  men  being  stung  to  death 
occasionally  by  wasps.  Suppose,  in- 
stead of  doing  this  only  in  anger,  the 
wasps  did  it  from  appetite,  and  grew  so 
large  and  strong  (a  meat  diet,  you  know) 
that  they  were  like  footballs.  Suppose, 
whenever  we  went  out  walking,  wasps 
seized  us  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
sank  their  |x>werful  stings  into  our  spines 
till  we  collapsed  from  paralysis.  It 
seems  improbable?  True.  But  who 
would  ever  have  believed  that  those  par- 
rots would  attack  and  eat  sheep?  How 
would  you  feel  if  whenever  two  lovers 
met  at  night  in  a garden  their  bodies 
were  found  the  next  morning  bloodily 
murdered  by  bats?” 

A waiter  came  aroimd  with  some  bot- 
tles. The  fellows  in  the  other  room 
began  singing.  Yet  these  pleasant  sur- 
roimdings  seemed  far  away,  somehow, 
and  strange.  I sat  gazing  blankly  at  my 
new  vision  of  a cannibal  earth. 

“It’s  only  a theory,  however,”  I kept 
reminding  myself. 

We  remained  a long  time  in  our  cor- 
ner, each  thinking  his  thoughts.  Mine 
were  that  even  in  school  Brosy  had  been 
interested  only  in  eating.  It  had  seemed 
a harmless  bent  then,  yet  it  had  plunged 
him  into  conflicts  with  two  continents  of 
scholars  and  had  embittered  his  life. 
Poor  old  fellow ! Perhaps  it  had  even  had 
something  to  do  with  his  jilting  Bayne’s 
sister. 

If  eating  was  his  weakness,  and  if  that 
shock  at  school  had  made  him  sensitive 
about  sheep,  the  two  were  reacting  on 
each  other  in  a terrible  way. 
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“Look  here,  Brosy,”  I impulsively 
said,  “don’t  you  go  and  get  hip|}ed  on 
this.  It’s  a big  idea,  of  course,  and  all 
that,  but  don’t  take  it  too  seriously.  I 
mean,  you  know,  we’re  here  to  live, 
aren’t  we,  and  you’re  human,  and  so 
forth,  and  there’s  a lot  to  life  besides  all 
this  sort  of  thing.  Why,  it’s  only  an 
idea,  after  all.” 

“The  true  Brockway  attitude,”  he 
said,  rising. 

“Well,”  I said,  “no  offense,  I hope.” 

“No  offense?”  he  rejoined.  “Can’t 
you  see  that  this  isn’t  what  you  people 
call  just  a theory?” 

“But  as  a practical  matter — ” 

“As  a practical  matter  it  will  change 
our  whole  lives,  if  we’re  honest.  No 
one  can  tell  where  it  will  lead  him.  I 
never  guessed  what  it  would  do  to  me,  I 
can  tell  you.  My  professional  sacri- 
fices— all  these  years — and  the  personal 
sufferings — ” 

He  set  his  jaw  grimly.  I wondered 
what  the  deuce  he  was  thinking  of.  I 
supposed  at  the  time  it  was  the  rich  and 
fattening  foods  he  had  had  to  give  up. 
But  I soon  saw  I had  done  my  old  friend 
a substantial  injustice.  Still  it  was  part 
of  the  truth. 

“To  begin  with,”  he  said,  “if  mankind 
is  to  guard  against  being  eaten,  every- 
one of  us  ought  immediately  to  toughen 
himself  and  be  hardy.” 

“So  that  other  creatures  will  find  us 
indigestible?” 

“Exactly.  Unless  we  become  more 
inedible  than  the  rhinoceros,  even,  the 
rhinoceros  will  inherit  the  earth  after 
we’re  dead  and  gone.  But  if  we  have  the 


will,  we  can  do  it,  I hope.  I am  trying. 
You  remember  how  fat  I used  to  be. 
IxK>k  at  me  now.  I exercise  four  times  a 
day.  I bathe  in  a solution  of  tannin. 
As  to  food,  I am  experimenting  with  a 
specially  bunsenized  diet.”  He  felt 
around  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a biscuit, 
and  gazed  at  it  angrily.  “But  I can’t 
alter  the  framework  of  society  or  the 
habits  of  men.  Yet  that  is  what’s 
needed.  Hard  physical  work.  Sterner 
attitudes.  We  can’t  go  on  marrying 
soft,  pretty  women,  for  instance.  We 
must  search  for  the  kind  that  will  bear 
us  inedible  children.” 

That  broken  engagement.  I looked 
at  him  with  a sudden  understanding — 
and  admiration  and  pity. 

He  bit  off  a piece  of  his  biscuit. 

“No  man  who  realizes  what  the  future 
of  edible  beings  must  be  will  bring  inno- 
cent young  things  into  the  world  to  be 
eaten — no,  no!  He  will  rather — far  rather 
— give  up  his  taste  for  womanly  charm 
and  marry  a mate  so  rugged  that  she’ll 
be  sure  to  have  leathery  offspring.  A 
maiden  who  is  rawboned  and  tough,”  he 
sighed,  as  if  to  himself,  “need  not,  after 
all,  be  less  noble.  Cannot  men  learn  to 
cherish  and  fondle  a more  craglike  type?” 

“But,  Brosy,”  I said,  “could  you 
yourself  love  a — ” 

He  raised  his  hand  quickly  to  silence 
me.  “Shall  we  join  the  fellows?”  he 
said. 

We  walked  into  the  other  room,  side 
by  side.  Max.son  stared  disapprovingly. 
But  I knew  my  man  now.  Poor  old 
Probe! 

I wish  I could  tell  Dora  Bayne. 
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WIIE?9' .Ot^pjj'e  Was  Eiii  poisent^ 

resolved  tiiikt  la- ahoolfi  I) ar«‘  «t 
patfwr  edticalJc^ii.  It ,\vas  t<:»  Iw  dilfvrVrit 
from  their  »>a-n/  whi;clu  averred, 

had,  beeii  a Sfere  Sera  iflijife:  So  while 
Gci(fge  Was  preottjri pied  with  the  hard 
taLsfe-of  tld^ugli  the  first  year  of 

iiis  life^  studied 

imuy  hmks  mi  €hd4:l%'ehology.  't'hej' 
p!»ii  aljoa t llow  di>  Adjuse  and  E Rlist 
theChUd*^ 

late,  fdie  Cfadd's  I They 

learned  iVhat  Stories  to  Read  to  C lol- 
dren  and  How.  The  Organizalioo  of 
Play.  The  acltgion  orihe  Cldld,  Hisei- 
pdiae,  Co-operolmg  svitli  the  Child,  were 
some  of  the  othftr  tuples  whieh,  with  ao 
almost  paihetic  serioustieav,  they  dfjt^piy 
cegitat*^, 

*4s  C«?orge  grew  up  be  got  the  benefit 
of  all  this . He  had  the  r«ost  itt.str«etive 
srt  of  toys.  Some  of  theni  stirrepti- 
tiOHsiy  developed  bis  sense  (d  loufh, 
others  his  sense  of  color,  stih  others  his 
sense- of  form,  Hfe  y^as  never  permittefl 
to  have  an  ordinaryi  utiBiitigated  toy. 
$[C  with  Iiis  play  . It  Was  carefially  organ  - 
i?ed,  Thws,  if  he  wanted,  tp  lioisiid  or 
run  he  must  bound  and  rim . etoryth- 
nacaiiy,  .III  hk  play  ,*i  Eurpikso  Jo 
it— his  parent^’  purpose,  rmt  Gv>b.rge\s. 
His  Imagiimtion  was  sfittdd&ted  is»  a 
iiuml»er  of  plaoes.  B'e. 
fairies  and  elves,  hut  lie  abo  liad  a g*3od 
do-se  of  The  Wonders  of  Sunshine  and 
Flowers  and  Birds,  and  How  C'>iri>els 
are.Made^  nnd  theStorj' of  the  Butterfly, 
Ogres  wen*  furbiddeu.  thunder  was  fully 
^xpSaiaed,  and  the  dark  w as  alw  ays  re- 
lerred  to  as  the  Friendly  Dark^  His 
}j>s«?nta  proudly  claimed  that  George. 


iivkWxM  -i  ii  ii  . i;?]:, 

did  not  know  the  ineaning  of  fear.  For 
alt  that,  George  Hke<l  to  Jiave  the  light 
left  On  }it  ui,cht  in  the  passage  outside 
, his' rpo'lw. . 

lie  was  neTer  punislied— ihal  is,  not 
as  ypiipr  I upderstaiiti  pTfinishing.  The 
hooks  said  you  hVh-st.  use  iVrsu;asi(»ti. 
Tliis  was  one  of  the  hdih^id^^^ 
ehapter  on  Cu-opergiing  with  the  i'ldld, 
.li  was  crya^fjcratfeu  that  eanie  .hard*  st 
for  George,  He  did"  hot  w-ght ' f.u  e«:i. 
operate;  he  w'Sntad  to  have-  Ids  owm  w aj'. 
and  if  he  did  hot  get  it  he  proposwi  t<i 
fight  for  it  by  fair  !nefth.s.  dr  fouh  .It 
also  came  hardest  for  Ids  pUrea  ts,  Tj  1 us 
, wdjen  the  Friendlj'  Dark  came  alungi 
and  with  it  George’.s  l>edtiroe,,  Gehrge 
W'ould  sit  down  oW  The  flo<w  aod  by 
yelling,,  Mckinjg^  kratehing.  and  bi ti  ng 
indieftte  tlmt  he  did  ruit  intend  to  go, 
Htthest*;eiycuinirtaiices^^H  not  easy  to 
cO'Operate.  The  ?KiK:«ks  poly  told  to 
have  paTiewe  or  to  diKtruet  the Mphl  s 
alteiition.  did  haw  to 

pvticeed  wtum  tile  childb  Tuud  of  puit.ietH'e 
imd  t»i-rs5.stenc'e  much  .greTbT  thaji 
hb  parentik  At  such 
futher  would  f lunk  loving  of  tlie  stick 
ia  the  hail-  It  sceihed  o.s  though  the 
only  Giethod  to  distract  George's  atten- 
tion y?m  that  appropriate  to  dealing 
With  tlie  rao.squit(i— rlpt  him  hard. 

• Hcvcrtheless,  George  turned  into  a 
fairly  decetvt  hoy,  pot  by  any  means 
perfect,  and  sipUd  .scooniplish- 

inewt-s.  At  twelve  he  could  play  the. 
piano,  skate  (cUG'fhniica^^  U type- 

'ivriter  (coriect  fingcriug),  make  a caiup 
fire,  and  cook  a rudirtimitUTy  iiictil.  He 
koevf  the  iiamcs  of  a hirge  muul»er  of 
birds,  flowers,  and, stars.  He  cOutd  feud 
fluently,  and  liked  i\\e  Jurigte 
/f/d/i/tsoji  GriPfur;.  f///?/ireF>  Thm't'!, 
Tnaiure  tsUnml,  and  Jtickandpn^.  Ho 
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was  aware  that  God  did  not  live  up  in 
the  sky,  and  he  knew  How  Babies  Came, 
or,  as  his  parents  put  it,  he  had  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  the  reproductive  process  in  human 
beings.  He  had  decided  to  be  a lawyer, 
for — again  I quote  his  parents — ^he  had 
already  visualized  his  career. 

Meanwhile  another  child,  bom  about 
the  same  time  as  George — his  name  was 
Tom — ^had  been  growing  up.  His  par- 
ents did  not  believe  in  all  this  modem 
education  stuff.  His  father  said  it  was 
all  damn  nonsense!  His  mother  might 
be  said  to  have  pshawed  it  and  ptooh- 
poohed  it,  if  any  human  being  had  ever 
been  known  to  use  those  vocables.  In 
any  event,  she  had  no  time  to  bother 
with  it.  She  had  two  other  children; 
she  had  no  nurse;  she  had  to  do  all  her 
own  work  and  most  of  the  maid’s — 
when  she  entertained  one  of  those  rare 
migrants.  Tom,  she  said,  must  take  his 
chance.  He  did.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
elaborate.  His  childhood  might  be  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  a famous  record: 
“Thrice  was  I beaten  with  rods,  once 
was  I stoned.  ...  In  joiurneyings  often 
in  perils  of  waters,  ...  in  p>erils  by  the 
heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in 
the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in 
perils  among  false  brethren.” 

Nevertheless,  at  twelve  he  was  a fairly 
decent  boy.  He  had  a number  of  useful 
accomplishments.  He  could  swear,  he 
could  smoke,  he  could  climb  any  tree, 
he  could  row  a boat,  and  hold  his  own 
in  a fight.  His  body  and  mind  could 
digest  the  most  baneful  material, 
whether  it  was  poisonous  candy  or  comic 
supplements,  without  apparent  harm  to 
himself.  He  also  had  achievements  in 
information.  He  knew  the  names  of 
many  of  the  stars  (movie  and  baseball) ; 
he  could  tell  the  make  of  any  automobile 
at  a glance;  he  could  identify  the  birds 
he  killed  with  his  sling-shot,  and  he,  too, 
knew  How  Babies  Came.  He  had  no 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  what  he  was  going 
to  be.  He  found  the  present  all-ab- 
sorbing. 

George,  after  a period  of  tutors,  went 


to  a private  school  and  tnence  to  col- 
lege. Tom  reached  the  same  destination 
by  way  of  public  school. 

A prophetic  eye  can  discern  the  main 
outlines  of  their  destiny.  Looking  for 
them  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  it  sees 
George  in  the  insurance  business  and 
Tom  with  a firm  of  shipping  brokers. 
Both  are  fairly  prosperous.  They  are 
unadventurously  married  to  unexciting 
wives.  George  is  a Democrat,  takes  the 
New  York  Times,  and  drives  a Franklin; 
Tom  is  a Republican,  takes  the  Tribune, 
and  drives  a Buick.  Both  believe  in 
The  Church,  The  Family,  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Baseball,  Thrift,  and  The 
Futiue  of  the  United  States.  Both  go 
round  in  about  ninety-five,  play  a fair 
game  of  bridge,  and  hold  that  the  thea- 
ter is  a place  where  one  goes  to  forget 
one’s  troubles.  Their  minds  are  neither 
wholly  clean  nor  wholly  unclean. 
Neither  of  them  seems  destined  to  leave 
any  mark  on  history.  They  are  just 
Average  Men,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  they 
and  their  like  constitute  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  the  Backbone  of  the 
Country.  Neither  seems  much  the  bet- 
ter or  much  the  worse  for  his  early  train- 
ing, yet  both  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  education  of  their  children. 

Moral:  It  is  hard  to  know  what  to  do. 

EMILY’S  TRUNK  AND  THE 
DAWNING  ERA 

BY  CURTISS 

TylTREN  women  achieved  the  fran- 
V V chise  most  of  us  merely  shrugged 
our  shoulders.  Oiu  reasoning  was  as  fol- 
lows: This  latest  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  means 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  some 
millions  of  voters,  about  equally  divided 
in  partisanship,  will  be  added  to  the 
registration  lists.  In  the  last  analysis 
women  will  gain  their  pjoHtics  from  their 
supper  tables.  Since  Democrats  and 
Republicans  marry  with  equal  vigor,  and 
since  no  man  can  have  more  than  one 
wife  at  a time,  the  balance  of  power  will 
remain  very  much  where  it  was  before. 
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That  was  what  I believed  myself  a few 
days  ago.  I believe  it  no  longer.  In  fact 
I am  almost  ready  to  believe  that,  within 
a few  years,  there  will  be  only  two 
political  parties  in  the  United  States — 
men  and  women.  As  thinkers  they  have 
nothing  in  common — absolutely  nothing. 
It  was  Emily’s  trunk  that  convinced  me 
of  this. 


Emily,  although  we  hate  to  admit  it, 
is  the  most  important  member  of  our 
family.  She  is  my  brother  George’s 
wife,  and  when  George  married  Emily 
he  was  said  to  have  done  very  nicely  for 
himself.  Well,  I suppose  he  did.  Emily 
was  very  “ smart  ” in  a fashionable  sense; 
she  had  money,  a good  deal  of  money, 
and — But  I imagine  that  I have  already 
given  a sufficient  picture  of  Emily. 
When  Emily  comes  up  to  visit  our  mod- 
est home  in  the  coimtry  we  go  to  meet 
her  as  a committee  of  the  whole.  When 
Emily  gets  off  the  train  everyone  on  it  is 
conscious  that  something  is  going  on. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  peering  from 
windows  on  the  part  of  the  passengers, 
^diile  on  our  part  we  are  conscious  of 
little  except  a whirlwind  of  veils  and 
white  spats,  a background  of  maid  and 
Pekinese  dogs,  a great  deal  of  violent 
kis^g  and  a disturbing  atmosphere  of  a 
kind  of  perfume  that  wouldn’t  be  quite 
respectable  in  connection  with  anyone 
except  Emily. 

All  went  off  as  per  schedule  when 
Emily  came  for  her  last  visit,  but  as  I 
skwly  began  to  make  out  faces  and 
8h^)es  in  the  whirlwind,  Emily  handed 
me  her  baggage  check.  “Archie,”  she 
sjud,  “please  see  to  my  trunk.” 

Now  this  is  where  we  are  going  to  run 
against  a snag  with  women  in  politics. 
A baggage  check  is  typical  of  the  great 
divide  between  men  and  women  when 
faced  with  problems  of  public  life.  Men, 
at  heart,  have  supreme  and  childlike 
faith  in  all  public  institutions,  even 
though  they  may  actually  know  them  to 
be  rotten  to  the  core.  Women,  on  the 
other  hand,  distrust  all  public  institu- 
tbns  instinctively.  A man  will  check  his 
trunk  from  Boston  to  Bagdad  and  never 
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give  it  another  thought.  A woman  will 
surrender  her  hat  to  a Pullman  porter 
only  with  suspicion  and  reluctance.  She 
will  never  believe  a time-table,  but  in 
preference  will  ask  the  newsboy  at  the 
station.  When  a man  gets  a {)Oor  seat  in 
a theater  he  thinks  himself  lucky  to  get 
even  that.  When  a woman  gets  the  best 
seat  in  the  house  she  is  sure  that  the  box- 
office  man  is  holding  back  something.  In 
public  officials  man  sees  a class  of  rather 
jovial,  harmless  souls.  In  public  officials 
woman  sees  only  an  organized  band  of 
crooks  who  have  merely  been  waiting 
their  opportunity  to  pounce  on  her  hand- 
bag. But  let  us  return  to  Emily’s  tnmk. 

I took  the  check  and  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  platform.  Only  three  shabby 
trunks  and  a crate  of  live  roosters  had 
been  put  off.  None  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly apptertain  to  Emily,  but  I was  not 
particularly  disturbed.  A man  would 
not  be.  I stood  there  calmly  with  the 
check  in  my  hand,  waiting  for  the  revolv- 
ing cycles  of  the  universe  to  produce 
Emily’s  trunk,  but  Emily  could  not  wait 
that  long.  Followed  by  Rachel,  my 
wife,  by  George,  by  the  maid,  the 
Pekinese  dogs,  two  small  boys  and  two 
station  employees  whom  she  had  re- 
cruited en  route,  Emily  bore  down  upon 
me. 

“Have  you  got  it?”  she  asked. 

“No,  not  just  yet — ” I began,  apolo- 
getically. 

But  Emily  did  nPt  hear  me  out.  Her 
eye  flashed  over  the  three  shoddy 
trunks  and  the  crate  of  roosters.  She 
looked  at  Rachel  and  Rachel  looked  at 
her.  The  eyes  of  both  began  to  widen 
in  horror.  I saw  that  they  both  had 
realized  the  truth.  After  twenty  years 
of  sly  waiting  the  railroad  had  turned 
the  trick.  It  had  stolen  her  tnmk!  She 
turned  to  me,  quivering. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
she  demanded.  She  turned  to  George. 

“You  must  telegraph  somewhere  imme- 
diately.” 

“Now,  Emily,”  I began,  soothingly, 

“there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  worry 
about.  The  trunk  will  simply  come  on  ^ 
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the  next  train.  Why,  Racbel  and  I have 
had  that  happen  hundreds  of  times — ” 

But  in  my  folly  1 had  failed  to  realize 
that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  family 
affair.  If  I had  denied  falsely  that  I had 
stolen  trust  funds,  Rachel  would  have 
lied  her  head  off  in  my  support,  but  this 
was  a primal  case  of  woman  against  offi- 
cials. 

“Why,  Archie,”  Rachel  retorted,  “it 
never  happened  to  us  but  once  and  that 
was  Aunt  Louisa’s  trunk,  and  you  know 
yourself  that  she  never  got  it  for  two 
whole  weeks!” 

“But  she  got  it  in  the  end,”  I an- 
swered, lamely.  “Now,  Emily,  you  just 
let  me  give  the  check  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
our  liveryman,  and  when  the  trunk  comes 
he  will  bring  it  right  up  to  the  house.” 

“Give  up  the  check?”  cried  Emily. 
“I  guess  not!  Everything  I own  is  in 
that  trunk.” 

If  this  was  true  G^rge  had  been  sadly 
deceived,  but  I knew  what  she  meant. 
I merely  tried  to  edge  her  toward  the 
motor,  like  one  who  is  being  led  away 
from  a distressing  scene,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment the  station  agent  came  up  from 
the  other  direction,  his  hands  full  of 
fluttering  yellow  papers  and  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  telegraph  office.  I could  see 
at  once  that  his  mind  was  full  of  impor- 
tant affairs.  I myself  would  never  have 
dared  to  interrupt  him  at  such  a mo- 
ment, but  Emily  broke  from  my  grasp 
and  confronted  him.  I shuddered  to 
think  of  what  would  happen.  I tried  to 
look  indifferent,  as  if  Emily  did  not 
belong  to  me  at  all,  but  to  my  surprise 
the  station  master  was  pleasant  enough. 

“Your  trunk?”  he  said.  “Just  ask 
that  man  up  there.” 

He  pointed  to  one  of  the  two  em- 
ployees whom  Emily  had  already  en- 
listed, but  it  didn’t  fool  Emily.  She 
could  see  that  he  was  merely  trying  to 
shift  responsibility,  that  it  was  all  merely 
one  of  the  steps  of  the  plot.  She  took 
him  by  the  sleeve  and  led  him  to  the 
three  trunks  where,  together,  they  veri- 
fied what  everyone  on  the  platform 
already  knew. 


“But  when  do  you  think  it  will 
come?”  Emily  demanded. 

The  station  master  looked  down  at 
and  smiled.  “Ma’am,  there  is  not  a 
soul  on  earth  who  could  answer  that 
question.” 

“But  aren’t  you  going  to  do  anything 
about  it?”  demanded  Emily. 

“Why  certainly,  ma’am.  If  it  don’t 
come  on  the  next  train  we’ll  send  out  a 
tracer.” 

Now  there  again  you  have  the  differ- 
ence between  man  and  woman.  That 
one  word  “tracer”  would  have  lulled 
me  or  any  other  man  into  complete 
security.  Any  technically  sotmding 
word,  such  as  “reciprocity,”  “balance<ff 
trade,”  or  “undivided  surplus”  will 
close  up  a man  like  a clam,  but  the  single 
word  “tracer”  didn’t  lull  Emily.  She 
asked  what  it  meant,  and  when  the 
station  master  explained  she  didn’t  think 
much  of  it.  But  at  last  George  and  I got 
her  into  the  car.  I was  about  to  start 
the  engine  when  Emily  and  Rachel  gave 
a simultaneous  cry: 

“Here!  Archie!  George!  Go  ask 
thcA  man  about  it.  He  may  know  some- 
thing.” 

I looked  around  and  saw  poor  little 
Tim  Donelley  coming  quietly  back  from 
supper.  He  is  merely  the  station  mas- 
ter’s assistant  on  night  duty.  I knew 
that  he  had  not  been  at  the  station  afl 
day,  but  Emily  and  Rachel  had  seen  his 
brass  buttons  and  that  was  enough.  He 
was  “an  official.”  All  the  secrets  of  the 
road  miist  be  locked  in  his  bosom.  Leap- 
ing from  the  car,  Emily  buttonholed 
Tim,  and  he,  of  course,  thinking  it  to  be 
an  entirely  new  case,  attacked  it  with 
enthusiasm.  He  took  the  check,  ex- 
amined the  three  trunks  and  the  crate 
of  roosters,  then  step  by  step  went  over 
the  ground  that  the  station  master  had 
already  covered.  When  he  was  through, 
Emily  caught  sight  of  the  section  fore- 
man coming  down  the  track  with  his 
dinner  pail,  and  the  night  operator,  and 
each  in  turn  was  required  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

There  was  now  no  one  else  left  in  the 
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station  except  the  woman  who  kept  the 
lunch  counter,  so  Rachel  went  in  to  see 
what  she  knew  about  it.  This  was  un- 
fortunate. The  lunch-counter  woman 
was  a veteran  railroader,  but  she  was 
also  a woman.  She  shook  her  head 
gloomily  and  told  horror  tales  of  all  the 
lost  trunks  with  which  twenty  years  of 
life  in  the  station  had  furnished  her. 
Her  words  fell  on  fertile  soil.  Emily  and 
Rachel  voted  her  the  one  sensible  person 
in  the  station.  They  left  the  place  in  tbe 
full  belief  that  the  trunk  had  made  its 
last  journey. 

In  a way  this  almost  comforted  them. 
They  took  a certain  joy  in  the  post- 
mortem. That  evening  they  started  to 
make  a list  of  all  the  things  in  the  trunk 
with  a view  to  suing  the  road  for  dam- 
ages. For  instance,  there  were  eighteen 
pairs  of  silk  stockings  “almost  new. 
Some  of  them  I’ve  only  worn  four  or 
five  times  and  you  couldn’t  possibly  buy 
those  stockings  to-day  for  less  than 
twelve  dollars.”  Of  course  tbe  court 
would  see  that  at  a glance,  so  Emily  en- 
tered an  item  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
dollars,  while  George  and  I stood  by  to 
add  up  the  columns. 

“And  then  there’s  the  silk  chemises,” 
said  Emily.  “You  know  perfectly  well, 
Archie,  that  you  can’t  buy  the  simplest 
kind  of  silk  chemise  for  less  than  seven- 
teen-fifty.” 

“Not  a cent  less,”  I agreed.  “I’ve 
given  eighteen,  time  after  time.” 

As  I recall  it,  the  inventory  footed 
something  over  twelve  thousand  dollars 
on  the  basis  on  which  Emily  decided  to 
sell  her  old  clothes  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  & Hartford.  Rachel  and 
she  became  exalted  about  it.  In  tbeir 
dreams  they  saw  themselves  haunting 
tbe  shops  with  a huge  stack  of  crisp  new 
bills  handed  out  by  the  humbled  railroad, 
imtil  I decided  that  it  was  time  to  wake 
them  up  rudely.  Grimly  I showed  them 
a ticket  bearing  the  clause,  “Liability 
for  baggage  checked  on  this  ticket  lim- 
ited to  $100.” 

It  didn’t  bother  Emily  in  the  slight- 
est. “What  nonsense!”  she  exclaimed. 
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“Nobody  ever  reads  all  that  printed 
matter  on  railroad  tickets.” 

By  the  third  day  the  trunk  was  still 
missing  and  Emily  and  Rachel  had 
reached  the  state  of  telegraphing  impor- 
tant officiab.  Women  have  tremendous 
faith  in  the  man  higher  up.  I had  a 
school  friend  whose  father  was  an  attor- 
ney for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St. 
Paul,  two  thousand  miles  away,  and 
Rachel  thought  me  a dolt  because  I re- 
fused to  wire  him  about  it.  George  was 
egged  on  reluctantly  to  phone  a man 
whom  he  barely  knew,  but  who  was  in 
the  financial  end  of  the  road.  He  proved 
to  be  in  Florida,  and  Emily  was  at  once 
convinced  that  this  was  the  weak  link  in 
our  plans.  If  that  man  had  been  at  his 
post  we  should  have  had  the  trunk  in  a 
jiffy.  She  used  to  spend  hours  on  the 
station  platform  telling  the  agent  how 
well  George  knew  this  high  official. 

This  opens  what  seems  to  me  the 
great  menace  of  feminine  suffrage.  With 
the  votes  of  women  it  has  been  argued 
that  corruption  and  personal  privilege 
will  disappear.  Perhaps  it  would  with 
women  like  Susan  B.  Anthony,  but  from 
what  I know  of  the  wife  of  my  bosom 
and  George’s,  a government  without  per- 
sonal privilege  would  take  away  half  the 
fun  of  participating  in  the  government. 
If  Rachel  had  a school  friend  who  was 
collector  of  customs  she  would  expect, 
as  a matter  of  course,  to  sail  grandly 
through  the  ropes  without  paying  duty. 
Otherwise  what  would  be  the  use  of  hav- 
ing a friend  who  was  the  collector  of 
customs? 

And  then  again,  seeing  how  Emily  and 
Rachel  went  for  that  trunk,  how  will  a 
feminine  senate  ever  be  able  to  wait  for 
committee  reports  or  investigations? 
Up  to  now,  when  a White  House  mes- 
sage has  been  expected,  men  have 
waited  helplessly,  like  children,  betting 
on  its  appearance.  To  hurry  it  would 
have  seemed  to  them  like  trying  to 
hurry  the  rise  of  the  morning  sun.  But 
how  about  women?  Already  I seem  to 
see  Emily  phoning  the  White  House 
to  ask  when  that  message  b going 
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to  appear  and  what  it  is  going  to  say. 
She  certainly  will  if  she  knows  the 
President. 

There  is  one  place  in  official  life,  how- 
ever, which  women  should  find  con- 
genial. That  is  the  supreme  court. 
Women  love  precedents.  They  live  by 
them.  When  I informed  Emily  that  she 
could  collect  only  one  hundred  dollars  on 
her  trunk  Rachel  retorted,  defiantly: 

“Rot!  I once  Imew  a girl  who  lost  a 
trunk  in  a hotel  fire  and  they  bought  her 
a whole  new  outfit.” 

She  and  Emily,  in  fact,  cited  a dozen 
such  precedents  before  they  got  through, 
giving  names  and  dates  and  a list  of  the 
principal  jewelry.  The  railroad  hadn’t 
a leg  left  to  stand  on. 

But  what  became  of  the  trunk?  Oh 
yes.  I almost  forgot  that.  You  see,  a 
man  would.  It  came  around  in  about  a 
week  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  No 
one  ever  explained  exactly  where  it  had 
put  in  its  time.  G^rge  and  I main- 
tained that  it  would  have  showed  up, 
anyway.  Emily  and  Rachel  insisted 
that  only  their  ceaseless  vigilance  had 
brought  it  through.  You  can  take  your 
choice;  but  suppose  that,  instead  of  a 
trunk,  it  had  been  a case  of  enacting  a 
treaty  or  ousting  an  alderman.  If  a 
public  official  hereafter  slacks  up  in  his 
duty  some  woman  is  certainly  going  to 
ask  him  why  and  keep  on  asking  until  he 
answers.  We’re  going  to  have  trouble, 
we  are.  I can  see  it  coming. 

ON  SOME  DIFFICULTIES  OF  TELLING 
THE  TRUTH 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GAIXIENNE 

The  only  absolutely  true  thing  ever 
said  is  that  “All  men  are  hars,”  and 
he  who  claims  always  to  tell  the  truth  is 
of  all  men  the  least  truthful.  The  organ- 
ized hypocrisy  of  society  is  in  no  par- 
ticular so  demonstrable.  For,  while 
truth  is  the  last  thing  society  expects  or 
desires,  it  is  the  first  thing  it  affects  to 
demand  from  its  members,  from  their 
earliest  infancy.  And  it  is  characteristic 
of  our  disingenuous  and  forbidding  edu- 
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cation  of  children  that,  among  all  the 
other  difficult  tasks  we  impose  upon 
their  bewildered  minds,  we  lay  upon 
them,  first  and  foremost,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all,  that  of  telling  the  truth — ^as  if 
we  ourselves  have  ever  told  it,  or  even, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  have  ever 
been  able,  or  allowed  to  tell  it,  in  the 
whole  course  of  om*  subtly  evasive  lives. 
To  tell  the  truth  is,  generally  speaking, 
an  impossibili^,  and  to  ask  it  of  us  is 
usually  an  impertinence.  Even  if  we 
knew  the  truth  about  ourselves,  which 
we  do  not,  or  only  know  skin-deep,  it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  oiu*  own  business,  no 
more  to  be  surrendered  to  another  than 
a poker  player  confides  to  his  fellow 
players  the  cards  he  holds  in  his  hands. 
To  tell  the  truth,  so  called,  about  our- 
selves is  to  invite  misunderstanding  and 
to  court  failure;  to  tell  the  truth  about 
society  is  to  risk  martyrdom  and  the 
penitentiary. 

Pilate’s  famous  question  was,  of 
course,  asked  long  before  he  asked  it,  by 
various  Greek  philosophers.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  asked  and  argued  since  the 
beginning  of  conscious  thought.  But 
Pilate  was  wiser  than  most.  As  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  remarked,  he  “did  not 
wait  for  an  answer.”  Presumably,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  there  is  no  answer. 
“ What  is  truth?”  is  one  of  the  toys  in  the 
playroom  of  metaphysics,  and  is  in  the 
same  category  of  unprofitable  inquiries 
as  squaring  the  circle,  and  the  fourth 
dimension.  We  need  not  here  concern 
ourselves  with  the  iimumerable  “guesses 
at  truth”  with  which  mankind  has  so 
long  agreeably,  or  disagreeingly,  wasted 
its  precious  time.  The  only  valuable 
truth  about  “the  truth”  so  far  arrived 
at  is  that  it  is  relative,  subject  to  condi- 
tions, variable  as  climate,  and  dependent 
on  geography.  One  man’s  truth  is  an- 
other man’s  opportimity,  and  what  is 
truth  in  Japan  is  merely  ptolitics  in 
Washington. 

The  general  assumption  would  seem 
to  be  that  truth  is  what  the  majority  of 
men  believe  to  be  true,  but  that  position 
is  manifestly  fallacious.  There  is  no 
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referendum  for  truth,  and  it  has  again 
and  again  been  shown  that  the  truth,  so 
called,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  but 
one  solitary  individual  in  the  world,  who, 
for  fear  of  his  fellows,  kept  it  long  to 
himself,  or  proclaimed  it  amid  the 
flames,  or  denied  it  under  torture,  or 
whispered  it  cautiously  under  his  breath, 
like  Galileo.  Truth  is  more  precious 
than  fine  gold — because  it  costs  so  much 
to  tell.  An  enthusiastic  young  writer 
once,  in  a lecture,  told  the  truth,  as  he 
conceived  it,  regarding  certain  aspects 
of  society.  His  audience  was  delighted 
with  him,  and  he  was  happy  in  feeling 
that  he  had  thus  successfully  shamed 
the  devil.  The  newspapers  reported  him 
joyously,  but,  unhappily,  one  newspaper 
proprietor,  who  chanced  to  be  his  em- 
ployer, took  a different  view  of  the  truth, 
and  that  youthful  enthusiast  paid  for 
his  self-indulgence  in  veracity  by  the 
loss  of  a lucrative  job.  Doubtless,  on 
second  thoughts,  he  regretted  the  fine 
gold  he  thus  lost,  and,  when  next  he  felt 
the  call  to  soothsaying,  remembered  his 
lesson,  and  kept  hb  own  counsel,  and, 
incidentally,  his  position.  Yet,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  had  but  done  what  all 
good  children  are  told  to  do,  and  all  wise 
children  learn  to  do — ^with  a difference. 

That  difference,  so  to  say,  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  contract.  Whatever  telling 
the  truth  may  be  in  the  abstract,  seeming 
to  tell  the  truth  is  all  that  society  really 
expects  of  us;  and,  while  those  who  are 
righteous  overmuch  may  indignantly 
condemn  society  as  a humbug  for  the 
subterfuge,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
society  could  continue  to  exist  without 
it.  Society  needs  ideals  to  live  down 
from.  It  Imows  well  enough  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  any  ideal  is  attain- 
able. But  it  is  that  small  percentage  of 
idealism  which  keeps  society  together. 
“The  truth,”  though  philosophically 
unthinkable  and  practically  untellable, 
is  idealistically  useful.  It  may  be  an 
illusion,  but  society  is  a reality  governed 
by  illusions,  and  “telling  the  truth”  is 
one  of  the  illusions  that  govern  it.  It  is 
only  the  bull  in  the  china  shop  who  tells 


“the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,”  and  then — what  becomes  of  the 
china?  So  long  as  we  regard  the  china 
of  society  and  social  intercourse  as 
worth  keeping  we  must  learn  to  tell  the 
truth,  as  Bottom  roared,  like  a sucking 
dove. 

Telling  the  truth  on  a large  scale — 
otherwise,  the  reformatory  denunciation 
of  society — is,  as  we  have  said,  a danger- 
ous matter,  which,  however,  only  con- 
cerns those  in  the  business,  a minority 
which,  while  we  may  sometimes  admire, 
there  is  no  need  to  commiserate.  It  is 
their  way  of  enjoying  themselves.  Man 
lives  even  less  by  bread  than  by  excite- 
ment. And  there  is  no  more  exciting 
activity  than  telling  the  truth  to  society 
— that  is,  what  we  may  call  the  pro- 
gressive truth,  for  such  truth  can  only 
get  told  by  degrees,  year  by  year,  cen- 
tury by  century,  being  in  its  nature 
evolutionary  as  well  as  relative.  It  is  a 
matter  for  ourselves  whether  we  care 
enough  for  our  fellows  to  embark  in  this 
dangerous  business.  If  we  do,  we  have  ^ 
fair  warning  that  we  do  so  strictly  at 
our  own  peril.  Most  of  us,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  do  not  care  enough  for  our  fel- 
lows. Maybe  we  did  once,  in  our 
Shelleyan  youth,  but  the  revolutionary 
love  affairs  end  in  the  light  of  common 
day,  as  p>erhaps  we  discover  that  our 
“fellows”  are  not  all  our  fancy  painted, 
or  as  we  realize  that  we  have  all  we  can 
do  to  look  after  ourselves. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  how  liXSLe  we  care 
for  our  fellows  is  one  of  those  sad  truths 
that  early  begin  to  dawn  on  us,  a truth, 
however,  which  it  will  never  do  to  tell, 
but  which  we  manfully  try  to  dissemble, 
even  to  ourselves.  As  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible to  bedeck  and  bedrape  that  truth 
for  the  benefit  of  our  acquaintance,  to 
disguise,  in  fact,  our  deep  indifference  to, 
and  tragic  boredom  with,  our  “fellows,” 
is  our  social  being’s  end  and  aim,  our 
necessary  shield  in  the  struggle  for  social 
existence.  The  amount  of  genuine 
friendliness  in  the  world  is  very  small, 
but,  happily  for  society,  the  convention 
has  been  imposed  upon  us  of  pretending 
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theopponte.  So  long  as  we  maintain  an 
exchange  of  service,  or  so  long,  say,  as 
we  amuse  or  otherwise  attract  one  an- 
other, the  burden  of  the  mask  is  light, 
and  we  only  let  it  fall  when  we  forget 
our  interests  or  our  manners. 

“Manners,”  that  finest  fiower  of  evo- 
lution— what  are  manners  but  a system 
of  delicate  evasions  by  which  we  avoid 
telling  the  weary  truth  to  one  another, 
while  seeming  all  the  time  to  tell  it? 
liie  art  of  harmonious  social  intercourse 
consists  in  our  mutually  conspiring  to 
safeguard  one  another’s  iUusions.  We 
keep  our  friends  by  encouraging  their 
illusions  about  themselves  and  their  illu- 
sions about  us.  This  could  never  be 
done  if  we  were  forever  club-footedly 
telling  one  another  “the  truth.”  Of 
course  there  is,  happily,  a certain  small 
amount  of  pleasant  truth  to  tell  in  the 
world,  and  this  we  gratefully  make  the 
most  of,  eldng  out  the  deficiency  with 
considerate  “exaggerations.”  But  what 
we  call  “disagreeable  truths”  are,  of 
course,  in  the  majority,  and  the  kind  of 
person  who  goes  about  telling  them  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  popular,  though,  if 
we  hved  up  to  our  precepts,  we  should 
love  and  honor  him  for  his  implacable 
“sincerity.”  Instead,  we  run  a mile  at 
his  approach,  or  hand  him  the  cup  of 
hemlock.  To  tell  another  his  defects 
very  seldom  removes  them.  One  is 
more  likely  to  help  him  by  attributing 
to  him  merits  he  does  not  possess,  and 
which,  by  our  gracious  suggestion,  he 
may  come  to  acquire.  And  in  any  case, 
“ the  truth  ” about  another  is  seldom  our 
affair.  Moreover,  to  tell  it,  under  some 
circumstances,  is  illegal,  for  in  a court  of 
law  “the  truth”  may  be  no  less  a libel 
than  an  untruth.  The  law,  indeed, 


recognizes  the  difSculties  and  dangers  of 
telling  the  truth,  in  its  provision  of  advo- 
cates to  tell  it  for  us,  and  in  its  sp>ecific 
warning  to  defendants  and  witnesses  to 
attempt  no  amateur  truth-telling,  as 
anything  they  say  “will  be  used  against 
them.”  There  is,  indeed,  sometimes  no 
way  of  conveying  the  truth,  particularly 
about  ourselves,  than  by  telling  the  half 
or  three-quarters  lie.  For  an  isolated 
fact,  in  itself  veracious,  wrenched  from 
its  context,  may  belie  the  truth  of  a life- 
time. To  deny  it  becomes  then  a neces- 
sity of  conveying  the  general  truth.  So 
long  as  men  differ  about  right  and  wrong, 
and  one  man’s  food  is  another  man’s 
poison,  such  so-called  “lying”  is  a mere 
matter  of  self-defense.  We  may  do  cer- 
tain things  which  we  consider  right  and 
proper  to  be  done,  but  that  another  who 
thinks  differently  should  have  knowl- 
edge of  them  may  result  in  a total  mis- 
conception of  our  character  and  con- 
duct. Outside  a few  simple  matters,  we 
are  entitled  to  live  by  our  owm  standards, 
but  when  the  acknowledgment  of  those 
standards  is  inconvenient,  or  worse,  we 
are  within  our  rights  in  pretending  to 
adopt  the  standards  of  others.  Often 
what  we  call  another’s  “ ideal  ” of  us  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  them  that  it 
becomes  something  like  our  duty  to  seem 
to  live  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  their 
happiness,  though  we  may  feel  that  they 
have  no  right  to  ask  it  of  us,  and  though 
such  ideal  has  never  been  our  own.  To 
seem  better  or  kinder  than  we  are  is  one 
of  our  first  duties  toward  those  who  love 
us.  This  is  known  as  telling  “white 
lies,”  and,  generally  speaking,  “white 
lies”  constitute  all  the  truth  that  can  be 
told,  or  that  it  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  tell. 
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CRBISTlVL^S  a^am,  and  w th»i  world  oatured.  It  is  anxious;  it  is  perplexed, 

aay  letter?  la  it  more  cotalorta-  It  is  not  sure  what  is  going  to  hapf>cD  to 

ble?  In  it  more  j'keateeaWe?  Is  it  more  it,  and  . b dubiously  impatient  aud  un- 

ti»ij£rlent.  that  the.  iutore  is  gping  to  Ik:  reaSonaUle. 

warth  the:  ^wntu  testing  it?  IYh>--  Consider  our  recent  efforts  to.  eject  a 
pie  lyho  wrhte  letbn?  fiNsm  Euro^  new  President,  Were  they  efaaracteriiKKi 

been  telling  us  td  the  prevalence,  of  » by  sweet  reasonableness?  Were  the  dis-- 

Sort  of  hysfetical  gayety  in  the  most  dis*  cipline  and  consecration  of  the  w’ar  re- 

tressM  couftirfea.  li  that  passing?  And  veided  in  them  by  exceptional  loftin«?s 

if  it  is,  what  succeeds  w hen  the  hys  of  polliicftS  aim  and  deportment?  Wa.s 

evaporates?  Is  the  residnohi  a,  gayety  misrepresentatit'p  ies.s  .cpnimon  than 

that  b natural  and  wholesome?  Ch-  is  it  usual?  W'na  diseujbion  on  a hj^ter  platiC’; 

sotjemeas,  which  also  is  wholesome?  Or  than  ordinary?  Did  art?liislincss! . yield  to 

coacerp  for  a dam j^d  world  reaching 
Ctiie  cam  hanily  call  it  a gay  world  yet.  out  after  whnlnlita^^^^^ 

There  are  cheerful  jieople  in  it,-- a gciod  One  enwhot  ahsWcr  y«s  to  any  of  these 

many  in  this  eoxinti^,"  esjHSiially— but  it  queries.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the 

is  not  yet  a gay  world.  In  the  cod  the  country  tlwt  was  trying  to  elect  a Presi- 
wwr  may  prc»ve  to  have  done  the  w'orld  dent  •w’li.s  the  same  ccmtitry  that,  siiit'e 
good,  hut  tlw  end  is  hot  yet— if  ec'cr — its  last  etfott  of  tlM  natuife,  had 

a/id  the  improvement  b not  yet  marked*  ere^  . ait ; its  strength  to  do  battle  for 

Ifitlwid,  one  correspondenl  who  writ.tb  /wdia^  Party  lead- 

item  Rafiope  says  he  lias  yet  to  see  anyr^^^'  : cemtend  primarily  for  coti- 

one  who  has  been  improved  by  the  war,  , tipi  moral  issues 

whereas  those  who  have  been  dtiiuatp»d  , tended  “to  be  lost  in  the  crush-  It  was 
hy  il  are  plentifui-  But  that  m ouly  . like . 

saiyiijg  that  the  immediate  rc,s« lbs  of  No,  the  world  of  the  moment  is  not 
iUne^  ai*  not  and  that  conv^^  very  nice.  It  tastes  strongly  df  ^‘ the 
rwris  are  apt  io  be  querulous  and  ir-  morning  after.’’  All  the  bad  of  the  war 
^ is  on  its  handSj  but  the  good  of  it  has 

There  were  many  people  who  were  yettolie  W’orked  oiit- 
ijnprqvedi  by  the  waiy-<leep^ed  111  their  And  here  is  Chmlmas  cx>iuing.  and 

feeiings  and  eiqiirrien&y— -made  aWare  of  what  have  we  to  say  about  it?  First 
rrhat  was  in  t beni.  -A  good  many  .such  tliat  such  u W'orld  condition  is  not  un* 
{iipple  dibd,  and  dthrbtless  died  the  natural,  and  correspond-s  pretty  closely 

ter  and  the  more  profitably,  for' wlmt  with  comman  personal  exjterience,.  in 
Ih^  hmi  done  and  ^ w the  war  h;^  limes  of  e.i:altation  we  get  to  imdcrstand 
done  for  them.  But  lake  tlie  world  gen^  a lot  that  serins  to  get  away  f^oln^u•'i 
craliy.  and  it  mu.sl  be  confesseil  that  its  again  soon  as  we  get  hack  hi  concea-- 
recent  cou-secratirm  seems  to  have  worn  trjUtion  on  the  problems  of  eiirth.  Fur 
tliui,,:ahil  it  shows  the  riuerulousness  of  us  Anaericaias,  a.s  for  other  picoplc.  the 
tonyaJescence. , war,  when  we  finally  got  into  iti  was  a 

It  is  flol  comfortable  yet,,  nor  good-  time  of  great  exaltation.  It  took,  as  out 
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of  ourselves.  Our  part  in  it  came  home 
to  us  as  a great  duty  beside  which,  for 
the  time  being,  nothing  else  counted. 
We  got  the  benefit  of  that  feeling,  and 
the  world  got  it,  too,  but  when  the  duty 
seemed  to  be  accomplished,  even  for  us, 
the  other  things  began  to  count  again. 
For  a while  it  was  a problem  of  how  to 
save  a world  rushing  on  to  destruction, 
but  the  moment  that  salvation  seemed 
to  be  achieved,  the  problem  of  living  in 
the  salvaged  world  came  back. 

We  know  what  happened  in  Europe 
and  how  all  the  nations,  dreadfully  dam- 
aged and  impoverished,  that  met 
through  their  representatives  to  make 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  seemed  to  forget 
everything  but  what  appealed  to  them  as 
the  necessaries  of  their  political  life. 
They  grabbed  for  the  means  of  continu- 
ing existence.  Our  country  did  not  show 
that  feeling  at  that  time  and  place.  It 
was  not  so  ill  off  but  that  its  chief  repre- 
sentative could  keep  his  mind  on  the 
great  question  of  how  to  secure  continu- 
ance for  civilization;  but  as  a whole  year 
passed  and  we  did  nothing  to  help  the 
work  plaimed  at  Versailles,  our  inspira- 
tion grew  cold  and  our  minds  gradually 
reverted  to  the  great  business  of  operat- 
ing the  mechanisms  of  our  “Rultur.” 
Nevertheless,  when  we  look  forward  and 
imagine  the  world  that  is  in  making,  we 
do  not  base  our  expectations  on  present 
thoughts  and  feeling,  but  on  what  we 
felt  and  what  we  hop)ed  when  circum- 
stances had  taken  us  out  of  ourselves, 
and  we  saw  for  the  moment  what  was 
j>ossible  for  mankind,  and  had  visions  of 
bringing  it  to  pass.  That  was  the  seed 
time.  That  is  what  we  still  depend  on. 
This  present  fallow  period  is  neither 
seedtime  nor  harvest,  but  that  interven- 
ing season  so  familiar  to  farmers,  when 
weeds  start  up  everywhere  and  grow 
enormously,  and  cultivators  and  hoes 
get  in  action  to  keep  them  down.  The 
spiritual  harvest  of  the  war  has  not 
come  yet,  but  it  is  coming.  The 
tasks  in  hours  of  insight  will’d 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled.” 

The  seed  was  truly  sown  and  it  took 
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root,  and,  though  the  weeds  now  crowd 
it  fearfully,  .if  we  can  but  keep  them 
down,  that  seed  will  come  in  due  time  to 
an  imprecedented  crop. 

Some  such  calculation  as  that  must  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  p)ersistent  convic- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  present  appiear- 
ances,  there  is  a better  time  coming  to 
the  world  than  it  ever  has  known.  A. 
great  many  p)eople  believe  that.  They 
don’t  know  just  how  it  is  coming  about, 
nor  just  what  the  details  of  improvement 
will  be,  but  they  do  believe  that  out  of 
the  war  will  come  in  time  great  improve- 
ment in  human  life,  so  that  pieople  will 
be  better  and  happier  and  will  live  to- 
gether more  harmoniously  than  in  any 
time  that  history  describe.  But  there 
is  only  one  factor  in  life  that  needs  im- 
provement— ^always  needs  it  and  always 
has — ^and  that  is  man.  Get  man  reason- 
ably near  right  and  the  rest  of  creation 
will  do  well  enough,  for  there  is  in  him 
the  p>ower  to  make  of  it  what  he  will. 

But  what  is  the  sptecific  for  the  im- 
provement of  man?  You  may  say  it  is 
education  and  that  is  nearly  right,  for 
education  is  piower.  But  education  is 
not  necessarily  character,  since  man  may 
be  educated  ever  so  completely  and  still 
be  bad.  Education  is  the  bringing  out  of 
what  is  in  one,  and  providing  it  with 
tools.  The  requisite  improvement  of 
man  calls  for  more  than  that.  It  calls 
for  substitution  of  what  is  bad  in  him 
by  good.  Thesp)ecific  which  accomplishes 
that,  when  it  is  accomplished,  is  religion, 
and  it  is  on  that  that  the  hopteful  p)eople 
must  depjend  when  they  insist  that  hu- 
man life  is  going  to  be  a whole  lot  better. 

For  religion  is  the  hop)e,  the  only  valid 
and  substantial  hop)e,  of  the  world,  and 
the  religion  that  Christmas  stands  for  is 
far  beyond  any  other  the  basis  of  san- 
guine exp)ectation  in  this  particular  time. 
Mr.  Taft  saw  that  when,  sp)eaking  in 
September,  in  Boston,  as  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Unitarian  Committee 
for  the  Pilgrims’  Tercentenary,  he  ar- 
gued for  the  necessity  for  infusion  of  the 
religious  spirit  into  the  prevailing  moral- 
ity to  give  it  life  and  p)ersistent  influence. 
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“A  people  without  religion,”  he  said, 
“are  lacking  in  the  greatest  aid  to  the 
progress  of  society  through  the  moral 
elevation  of  individuals  and  the  com- 
munity. . . . The  study  of  man’s  rela- 
tion to  his  Creator  and  his  responsibility 
for  his  life  to  God,  energizes  his  moral 
inclination,  strengthens  his  self-sacrifice 
and  restraint,  prompts  his  sense  of  fra- 
ternal obligation  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
makes  him  the  good  citizen  without 
whom  popular  government  would  be  a 
failure.” 

On  religion  of  one  kind  or  another 
civilization  has  always  rested  and  each 
succeeding  civilization  has  gone  as  far 
as  the  religion  that  it  rested  on  could 
carry  it.  The  world  now  contains  many 
religions  besides  Christianity,  and  there 
is  much  good  in  almost  all  of  them,  and 
much  that  they  all  possess  in  common. 
But  in  none  of  them  except  Christianity 
has  there  appeared  the’powertomake  the 
world,  as  Mr.  Wilson  put  it,  “safe  for 
democracy.”  Some  of  the  adherents  of 
other  great  religions  see  that,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  all  great 
religions  there  are  individuals  who  are 
truly  men  of  God  and  attain  to  great 
spiritual  wisdom.  A clergyman  remark- 
ing on  the  cmrent  success  of  Christian 
missions  in  the  East,  said  it  could  not 
have  been  if  it  had  not  been  that  na- 
tive religious  men,  professing  one  or 
another  of  the  religions  of  their  countries, 
had  help>ed  the  missionaries  and  paved 
the  way  for  them,  and  that  such  men 
had  done  it,  not  because  they  were  dis- 
satisfied for  themselves  with  the  religion 
that  they  had,  but  because  they  could 
see  something  in  Christianity  that  would 
help,  and  raise,  the  mass  of  the  p>eo- 
ple  in  a way  their  old  religion  never 
could. 

If  there  is  to  be  p)eace  on  earth,  or 
something  like  it,  for  a good  while  to 
come,  nothing  can  bring  it  about  but 
religion.  That  is  no  news.  It  is  |)er- 
ceived  by  p)eople  who  are  not  much 
stirred  by  religion  themselves  and  who 
do  not  know  how  it  comes,  and  have  no 
plan  about  getting  an  increased  supply 


of  it  for  the  world.  They  are  not  re- 
ligious exj}erts  at  all,  but  ^ey  are  polit- 
ical exports,  and  they  know  that  noth- 
ing in  the  political  line  can  long  succeed 
in  keeping  the  poace  on  earth  except  as 
it  is  connected  with  something  very 
much  more  potent.  Mr.  Choate  saw 
that.  While  he  was  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land there  came  along  the  centenary  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
He  appoaredatthe  meetingin  England  as 
one  of  the  two  representatives  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  of  New  York,  and 
at  that  meeting  made  an  address.  W hat, 
he  asked,  are  the  Bible  societies  work- 
ing for,  and  answered  that  it  was  “to 
promote  and  advance  the  cause  of  civi- 
lization, of  order,  of  religion,  of  p)eace, 
and  of  duty.  Some,”  he  said,  “rely 
upon  armies  and  on  navies,  up>on  arma- 
ments and  gunp)owder  and  lyddite  and 
dynamite  as  the  best  guarantees  of  the 
preservation  of  p)eace,  but  sometimes 
these  things  explode  when  least  ex- 
p)ected.  Others  rely  up>on  the  slow  and 
tortuous  processes  of  diplomacy,  but 
diplomacy  sometimes  fails,  as  we  have 
had  illustrations  lately.  I believe  that 
the  only  sure  guarantee  of  p)eace  is  the 
moral  influence  of  public  opinion  . . . 
[a]  public  opinion  based  up)on  this  book 
[the  Bible],  which  spteaks  always  to  the 
world  for  p>eace  and  good  will.  ” 

Mr.  Choate’s  address  thus  quoted 
was  made  in  1914.  Since  then  the  very 
moderate  confidence  that  he  had  in 
armies  and  navies  and  diplomacies  as 
guarantees  of  p>eace  has  been  still  further 
weakened.  We  know  how  completely 
they  all  failed.  We  have  had  a great 
reminder  that  all  the  old  methods  of 
managing  the  world  lead  finally  to 
crashes,  followed  by  p)eriods  of  decay 
and  then  gradually  to  building  up  by 
new  effort.  We  have  had  a tremendous 
warning  that  if  we  do  not  wish  this 
civilization  that  we  are  a part  of  to  go 
the  way  of  all  the  others,  we  must  em- 
ploy a new  agency  to  save  it,  or  an  old 
agency  with  its  energies  very  much  re- 
vived. There  is  such  an  agency  and  has 
been  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The 
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great  merit  of  Christmas-keeping  every 
year  is  to  remind  us  that  it  exists. 

A great  many  more  people  will  admit 
the  necessity  of  a great  revitalization  of 
religion  for  the  reordering  of  the  world 
than  can  see  any  chance  of  its  coming. 
Churches  know  the  need;  they  show 
great  dissatisfaction  with  their  own  per- 
formance, which  is  an  excellent  symp- 
tom. They  got  at  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  world  awhile  ago  in  a sort 
of  desperation — ^raised  money,  organ- 
ized, did  everything  they  knew — and  are 
still  proceeding  the  best  they  can  by 
such  mefthods  as  they  understand, 
though  the  enthusiasm  for  money  drives, 
and  for  putting  great  projects  over  by 
main  strength  has  somewhat  weakened. 
All  that  the  churches  try  to  do  and  are 
doing  is  good,  but  it  is  not  enough.  It 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  an  abso- 
lute increase  of  faith,  and  that,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  commanded  by  material 
means.  For  that  side  of  religion  the 
war  did  a great  deal  more  than  it  yet 
gets  credit  for.  Out  of  the  wholesale 
killing  off  of  young  men  there  did  grow 
a great  revival  of  belief  in  immortality, 
and  that  is  the  very  pith  and  basis  of 
all  religion.  Where  men  in  the  early 
years  of  life  were  killed  by  the  million, 
the  heart  of  the  world  refused  to  accept 
the  idea  that  that  was  the  end  of  them. 
It  knew  better,  and  out  of  that  better 
knowledge  there  has  seemed  to  come  a 
closer  and  far  more  widely  diffused  com- 
munication with  the  unseen  world  than 
there  was  before  the  war.  AU  that  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  and,  though 
there  is  mixed  up  with  it  a good  deal 
that  is  dubious  and  disturbing  and  of 
doubtful  value,  when  the  mass  of  what 
Conan  Doyle  calls  “the  New  Revela- 
tion” has  settled  and  been  tested,  and 
the  chaff  winnowed  out  of  it,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  what  is  left  will  really  help 
the  world.  In  these  times  we  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  common  things,  things 
that  we  are  used  to  and  things  that  tradi- 
tion sustains  and  respectability  ap- 
proves. We  need  uncommon  things — 


things  as  uncommon  as  Christianity  was 
when  Christ  first  taught  it;  things  as 
uncommon  as  Christianity  still  is  when 
it  is  preached  to  Christians  who  have 
never  reaUy  grasped  it.  This  present 
world  is  no  old  bottle;  it  is  a new  bottle 
and  it  hold  new  wine. 

And  about  how  good  a world  is  it 
that  we  may  expect  when  present  hopes 
have  been  realized  and  the  more  con- 
spicuous of  present  defects  corrected? 

We  had  better  not  expect  too  much; 
not  too  much  regeneration  on  too  large 
a scale.  We  must  not  expect  the  Car- 
nals  to  accept  the  conditions  that  the 
Saints  think  ought  to  be  acceptable. 
The  Camals  have  not  the  compensations 
that  the  Saints  have.  They  find  their 
pleasure  in  material  things,  and  not 
much  in  spiritual  things,  whereas  with 
the  Saints  it  is  the  other  way  around. 
The  Camals  will  need  a world  in  which 
they  can  run  their  course  about  as  here- 
tofore— make  money  and  spend  it,  have 
what  fun  they  can.  Of  all  horrors  the 
Communist  horror,  in  which  everybody 
shares  alike  and  a pestilent  tyranny 
dominates  the  whole  mass  of  men,  is  the 
very  worst.  A world  stagnant,  even  in 
correct  conduct;  stagnant  even  in  bliss— 
is  repulsive.  We  want  something  with 
ups  and  downs  to  it;  we  want  variety; 
we  want  people  not  to  be  all  alike;  we 
want  conduct  not  to  be  all  the  same. 
We  want  individual  development.  We 
want  the  reward  of  ability  to  be  greater 
than  the  reward  of  inability.  More  than 
all  that,  we  want  liberty  and  justice,  and 
we  shallnothave  them  unless  wehavelaw. 

Christmas  stands  for  what  we  want— 
Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  toward  Men. 
We  never  shall  get  the  first  until  the  great 
politics  of  the  world  is  penetrated  and 
dominated  by  the  second.  And,  in  spite 
of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
prospect  that  that  will  come  to  pass 
was  never  so  bright  as  now.  When  the 
need  is  greatest  and  the  remedy  is  plain- 
est we  may  justly  hope  that  relief  is 
nearest. 
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- happened  to  live  a felfow  U»  foipid  ;i>Mt  liappen 

Damf*^I  j mMhs  Myers  in  Koim  Ule—l hn^  Wj^  iP  hi«i  tmVltr  s^ueli:  he  wpulil 

tlie  iisvmi:*  >>f  $.iout  pi*rr  ay  k%d  a jchai(k^^ 

i^Oii  n"ly>  T^i  shtie.  Storip  aral  tlid  s^faethin^r  said  it;  ^i  ntrf  Julhia  apd 

ill.  reat  iwta^e  PH:  the.si^^^  Jhlius  Wudi  that  it  wu*  dp  ^ ^as?*  IfeJ's 

feiiow.  hui  He  had  a taste  ftir  idejiv  hdt  f 

liquuttlvhiy»,^^l^  when  he  wa*;#  l ieliiig  luelhw  it  Put  id  W »j?v  a^id  it 

wy“)uhl  tni^v  w^  IIp^K'emP^rwdhng  to  ^x*cni«t  every 

^ke-  ^romi  imythiJlg  hhik,i  DW  ^id  he^i^ 

and  it  wa#  r^niily  ttie  thih  that  hy  Uiouiliht  right 

though  he  hiwl  iuefc;  tduv';^  frnn^  of  rnfed^ those 

theHrhetlei^  lhjpi  y’part^uljiW^j^p^  curiihidci  hf  ous^  aiid  to  own 

mueudw\th»  t h^:;yv^it^;^  . lliem- ;.;  Sun- 

his  deaU;  Ji,  were  d&y  pic^vtta  -^thd  WPpJd  eerl^dy^  our 

rigjit  in  the  tdwp.i  init  erf  invitation, 

was  dnlj’ia  qiteslion  ^*"Me  dki  V^"e  his 

wocjd  aUyrid  i<o  hb  i« and  ahw  idi^v'  ahod  Wrf  nienifemed.. 

XN^stentriitiV'Why.  >•'  \ • . ..  ■ ' that 

‘\nd  Some-  Umt  ooe  ti>  gef 

lx>«ir,;we  os  sliui  lO*  as  he 

beveiTiges  and  lijgiht  on  Julliw  xiod  j«dl  him  wil;*;  of  the 
enough  woftidcisj^  stuff  to  niiti  him.  VVe  say  som  aiidre,  hut 
agrml  lluif  ought  u»  he  <h>*r^  irouWe,  He' walked  siraighW^^^ 
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h>rnifyl,  ah<lthewpy  todoii  wa^  self,  Fdr-a  uiim  oL  his;  raky, 

a lesM^n.  Nat  a fatal  Ips^m.  hut  just  a little  laoih.  Ill  saV  ihaU 
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tie  too  \¥-eH  aclYctti^d-  %m  ^ i>rOyi»JiYt 

araimirl  aiwl  got  Juli»i%  gw#L  b^t 
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to  ^ateU  He  aaUl  Ihatone^^  it  and  ao  ’did  I:’  fhx^  ivegave  up 

e^toie but  tUc?^c  but  ilidn^t  Imvc  utuch-  ^ we  liad  hrought  oibng  for  tUai 

Itick-  He  salt!  two  auck>u^  Avas;  all  he  gbfc  / ^ neeior  wMcIt  Julius  ^aid  lie  luiil 
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ctarked  somie  ice  an\f  it  eeriainly  jomiiM  We  up  Ins  supply  and  aUjeaiietl 

good  m ila^ae  glacises,  and  the  . Ui«‘k  ag^ia^  I mumnter  feeU^^^ 

was  cold  ami  the ; ;to  csertaiidy  showiered 

Wasn't  all  it  should  be,  \V^  all  ^a^pU^d  H nK%;obd(^  ribli^,  tiio^igh  i\v  never  l>ecu 
and  the  world  Unprov^l  right  aw  ay,  ai»d  aide  since  to  figure  just  Ubw  t eaJcidaieit  my 
iveut  OH;  itnprovitig  aa  %to  mmtooifd  the  ppuk'iic^.  ;« 

and  luliiis  said  tUai  of  alt  iUiog^  iVMty  soon  Del  began  to  talk  about  emr 
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Ills  b/^keit  which  hiul  toUxe  s(#v.!oo^-he  even  further  and  said  it. 

jsiiwbgits  in  iti  the  kind  hi?  said  that  his  people  might  be  wdthm  the  lubci  sk  months.  He: 
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certainly  was  in  as  tractable  and  lovely  a 
frame  of  mind  as  anyone  could  wish.  Then 
he  happened  to  spelLk  of  a little  house  he  had 
recently  bought  in  the  middle  of  town — a 
little  red-brick  house  that  had  spreading 
trees  in  the  yard  and  a rose  climbing  over 
the  front  stoop,  with  a bit  of  lawn  in 
front  and  a garden  at  the  back.  1 don’t 
know  how  it  was,  but  there  was  something 
about  the  picture  of  that  house,  as  Julius 
presented  it,  that  took  hold  of  one’s  imagina- 
tion. He  said  it  was  rented  to  a young  man 
and  his  wife  and  that  their  two  little  girls 
were  nearly  always  playing  under  the  trees 
when  he  went  by,  and  that  he  was  always 
willing  to  go  quite  a distance  out  of  his  way 
just  to  look  at  them. 

“When  Julius  told  us  those  things,  while 
I leaned  back  against  my  tree  and  watched 
the  bass  jumping  in  the  water,  I had  a feeling 
that  I only  needed  an  interest  in  that  house 
to  make  me  perfectly  happy.  Del  must  have 
felt  that  way,  too,  for  pretty  soon  we  were 
talking  about  the  price  of  it,  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  quite  a mortgage  on  it  didn’t 
seem  to  matter,  for  there  was  a mortgage  on 
our  lots,  too,  though  considerably  less  in  size. 
Julius  didn’L  think  at  first  he  could  part  with 
that  house  at  all,  but  we  finally  persuaded 
him  to  let  us  have  it,  mortgage  and  all,  in 
exchange  for  our  lots  and  our  mortgage  and  a 
thousand  dollars  cash,  which  we  agreed  to 
pay  him  next  morning.  Julius  said  we  must 
further  agree  not  to  put  his  tenants  out,  as 
it  meant  so  much  to  his  happiness  to  w'alk 
around  that  way  and  see  the  little  girls  play- 
ing under  the  tree.  So  we  promised  that, 
too,  and  drew  up  a memorandum  contract  on 
some  blanks,  which  Del  happened  to  have 
in  his  pocket,  and  all  signed  them.  Then  by 
and  by  we  drove  home,  and  Del  and  I got 
rather  quiet  as  the  spell  of  that  ceremonial 
nectar  began  to  dissolve  and  we  realized  that 
we  had  a thousand  dollars  to  pay  in  the 
morning  and  had  only  traded  our  mortgage 
for  a bigger  one.  Still,  of  course,  the  place 
was  rented;  that  was  something,  and  our 
lots  were  quite  unproductive. 

“Well,  I don’t  want  to  prolong  this  his- 
tory. Del  and  I managed  to  borrow  the 


thousand  dollars  we  had  to  pay  Julius,  and 
closed  the  trade  next  morning.  Then  we 
went  up  to  examine  the  little  red  house^ 
which  we  had  only  seen  casually  before.  It 
was  all  just  as  Julius  said,  but  there  was 
something  about  our  feelings  that  was  bad 
for  the  romance  of  yesterday.  I hadn’t  eaten 
anything  much  that  morning,  and  the  sun 
or  something  gave  my  head  a disagreeable 
sensation.  Del  looked  pretty  punj%  too,  and 
when  we  went  inside  and  saw  the  general 
unrelated  condition  of  things  w’e  did  not  fed 
any  better.  The  woman  said  her  husband 
was  out  selling  silver  polish  and  they  hoped 
in  a month  or  two  more  to  be  able  to  begin 
to  pay  some  rent.  The  two  little  girls  were 
having  a discussion  under  the  tree.  One  was 
pulling  the  other’s  hair. 

“Del  and  I kept  that  house  and  paid  in- 
terest on  its  mortgage  about  two  years,  and 
in  that  time  got  nearly  enough  rent  out  of  it 
to  paper  the  front  room,  which  really  needed 
it.  Then  we  traded  our  title  in  it  for  a sw^ay- 
backed  horse,  and  an  upright  piano  with  a 
golden-oak  case.  W^e  drew  straws  and  I got 
the  piano.  I didn’t  need  the  piano,  so  I gave 
it  to  the  new  idiot  asylum.  They  didn’t 
want  it,  either,  and  traded  it  in  on  a phono- 
graph. I have  forgotten  what  Del  did  with 
the  horse.’’ 

Hanky  Dibbs  looked  into  his  glass  of  grape 
juice  and  puffed  his  cigarette  slowly.  Some- 
body asked : 

“Did  Julius  profit  by  his  lesson.^” 

Mr.  Dibbs  flicked  the  ashes  from  his  ciga- 
rette solemnly. 

“Oh  yes,  he  profited  by  it,  all  right.  Less 
than  six  months  after  we  made  that  deal  the 
Gould  railroad  system  decided  to  build  a 
belt-line  around  Hamville  and  they  wanted 
that  particular  spot  for  their  switches  and 
things.  Julius  sold  out  to  them,  cash  in  hand, 
for  about  eleven  times  as  much  as  the  stuff 
cost  him.” 

“And  did  Julius  reform  after  you  and  Del 
got  through  with  him.^”  asked  another  of  the 
circle. 

Hanky  Dibbs  finished  the  rest  of  his  grape 
juice  and  set  the  empty  glass  down. 

“No,”  he  said,  quietly,  “but  we  did.” 


True  to  Life 

^T^HE  Dugans,  father  and  son,  were  having 
^ their  photograph  taken,  when  the  pho- 
tographer said : 

“I  think,  sir,  that  it  will  make  a better 


picture  if  you  will  put  your  hand  on  your 
father’s  shoulder.” 

Whereupon  the  elder  Dugan  grinned  and 
said,  “It  would  make  a more  natural  picture 
if  he  put  his  hand  into  my  pocket.” 
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ia  j54$hyiM&  A>i  amusing 

vcrsaiion  Ihe^  proptJ»^lfir  iif  liie 

Ibhcicct  and  an  age^i  was  just 

leaving-  the  piat.'e  willi  a pajf  bf  ntw  spei'tar 
cles^  ; . • , 

As  the  nW  fe}Uy^^neare<l^  Itw^  dfH>r  fjis 
Jighied  uprth  an  traorrliTKary^  l^  in$itru- 
ineiji  t^yinspie  placed  uf»i:»n  a cotinler. 

The  n parised  for  se^^rat  mo- 

inertly  Hp  ' in  Ppen-tisoMth»?<l  woh>ier  at 
thL»  thing  Itie  Hke  of  which  he  hail  mncr  mm 
t>efore/  Aft^er  a lojig  sttuggle  with  Jm  Vruri- 
Ov<^iiy  tanjciubhed.  Tuhung  to  ih^ 

ticianv'he  ask-^': 

• ;■  ■;:  •.  . .^  . Vv'^  : /■: 

‘‘That  4^^ an  oplitlm!KW4myter/'  replied  the 
ia  b w 

himself, 

as  he  ^ of  Ihe  dwr.v  tiis  kiHl 

thing  on 

fiat’s  ^haflt^ 


ahta<l  of  all  the  nUie^  that  it  a fatee 

to  retain  the  other^a^^ 

it  was  lvv0ity<.h^  the 
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CTara  Ctillauder  met  uWiif  an 

the strceL :' , ■ •/'■.■; 

“1  vtlidii'l  knciw-  yrhai  to  ;said  Miss 
Clara,  with  a di^^tresseil  lfx#k  m her  eyes.  ^"1 
want  yfni  to  gti  anri  j want  Mury  .loneA  to  go, 
so  at  las!  f tH^tltought  ine  how  f tsndvrhi 
Vfm  iNith.  Then  i went  info  Sm^  aiul 
ticaiglii  fop  do^^en  of  stiap  apd  piit  halt 

the  eonpcino?  an  for  yon  and  liklf  fcVr  her  ' ' 


MiEundcfStandttJg 

WAmJK&tm  jxian  waa  a 

waiking  lour  ilinjugl*  ALai^vimv.h^  0 


night  he  put  up  at  a eouatry  hotel.  The 
neytnmnifog.  at  the  landlonl  »aiil 

- * l')iy  ymi  e;n  joy  the  sat^Tphone  playing  in 
.th6  next  to  yonr^^^ 

-‘Enjioy  it!"  evcbifoed  the  tourist.  ^‘1 
shpnid  tbiniv  wot  ? ^Vhy?  I s|>eTit  half  I he 
bight  (Hiunding  mr  M trying  to  mate 

’tbn  ■■ 

pikiist  have  lx^n/6  mHTm.derstandiu^g^^ 
said  the  landioph  regT^ifiiliy,:  ^‘The  mw- 
phone  player  toid  me  that  the 

next n/om  apphiihk^l  Kiwi  that  he 

went  oyer  every  pus  e he  ktpew  ihrce 


the  coUtateK  ^ 


ImpartidilUy' 

bc^h  six : the  Ibt  of 

* fo  fo' 

fram  a Iwivn  in  Maine  io  a gr^itat  fait  which 
was  to  b*e  held  neiir  hy^  huf:  liai 

dwindled  as  two  of  the  candidate^ 
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xrJialv  the  ilepubUca<is  bring- 

tVod  wlid  ^uwers, 


Ax%  Ut^ottMdoiia^ 

A^/'HENEVER  Prtjffessor  Pulker  wafc  m- 
^ * Miejd  to  ap^k  kv  public 
fered  aoxictUi^Iy,  If  sli^  sacr^felta 
IiJm  for  the  platfonn  prof^’K'^" 

\vith  Ilia  Tioten  in  hia  liamlSvSnwc  oftier  e^ifej 
vaiii$hefi/  but  not  u3l  of  ttem^ 

Ope  cyetiitig  her  biiibaiid  oii^  <»f 
distingmslk^  prof e^iiorW  men  Who  ^ ere  to 
speak  iKdorc  a S4'ienUfie 
Picn  /mm  ail  pat^b?  of  the  cjoxmtxv^ 

His  spe«^b  f ^ 

mlndoil  miirnians  whioh  intet^ 

sperK^^d  bis  dbeoprse-r  npd  h w 

seff  there  were  «if  apphiuso.  - * ^ 

But  suddenly  his  wife^s  eJie^k 
**  l>k)  you  aee  any 
close  of  my  address^ 
pr<iIe«sor»  as  they  st^ri^ 
seemed  as  if  J ht^rd 
merriment  alk>ut  me/* 

/*  ! doi/t  wonder/Vsaid  Airs. 
up  to  that  time  had  TDaipiain^  tho^ilehbe  pf 
ilespmr*  for  of  all  the  {ie^i^ple  who  applaiidcyt 
your  addri^^s,  you,  with  y«ti r he^i  in  the  air 
anVi  Voiir  rhair  tiltcii  sidew  t^/ idkppe^^^  'the; 
loudest  and  lorij^ 


ing  ooaf  ctmtmy:' 

/^'Exekse  nie»  iateri>tikied  a ™ m the 
ifUdt<mc€^ > Lsiixg  to  iiis  feet/*'Viut4id  I under- 
Mund  you  to  aak.  ^\tliat  are  Ifie  RepubUcans 
brinj^kg  our 
sir/’’ 

^*Aiid  you  say  the  ecimunswevtii#*  ^ Wbat?*^ 
That  is  wbat  J| 

TJie  man  in  the  audieuee  li« 

hmd  and  Iwked  nu4tid  tfr  perpleidty- 

'^Tben  there*'s  somethiy^  tmghty  fimny 
about  the  acoustics  at  Xhh  bull/’ 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , A Kew  Labor-saving  CftlddtJ 

A NEW  ORLEANS  m aA’isit  he 

once  laiade  to  a kmulb  .atlhowgb  im- 
portawlv  pla»:?e  on  Caribbean  ra  of 
Cplptnbia. 

Att  Umct  it  ap|K*urs,  his  kiaowledge  of 
South  Amj^Jca  was 

the  :8iijih  ts  w ilh  a keim'er  doeis 

t^day*  bile  he  was  ^niliitg  for,  Itie  train 
in:  wbicii  hi?  waa  to  travel  IM^  Bafmn^ujlla, 
two /pwaijy  by  a \vhecl})amiwr 

iniikis  ihc  w It  was  a ooritrivanee  vvilii 
bkhdici^;  at  b<)U\  ewds^  and  i t requifcil  the  ser- 
to  move  iL 

Turning  It?  a stcAiner  llie 

Afuerieiin  ^ske^i  lihn^  there  were  n»>  real 

y?h^l;^s!npws  in  lire  placid. 

^‘Oly  np/l Coilombian;  ""‘we  tute 
Ihat  tvm  men  may 


\AD'3BkAto 

T^IT.R INC  ihe  hergbi 

fbr  wbrMogmen  was 
cm  citVi 

** Fellow  citizens/’  soid  Jhc:'Orator,briiiguig 
hb  fist  down  with  ii  bang  on  the  bibli*  j>i?folre; 


>>>;>yv«»ry^''' 


t wondef  'whjf  artuis- lieeer  -picture  im  dou-n  H^e  in  ifie  hoxiin.^  snin 


Santa  CuAtns 


I mtj^  u ifk  Mdbf& 


Undeserving 
IX^HILil  logding. 

^ ^ n t4r<«k  twQ 

liaiiffs^one  withoojt  a writt^*n  ''^‘hairacter''- 
and  anntbtT  with  an  af  rfocii- 

mf^iitary  evddnnce  as  U>  liis  boucstj:  and  Up- 
rightiit^^. 

TKi:*y  Wl  not  l>ecii  loai^  at  ?k«  ^ they 
f®c^»inti?red  roug^  weather^  arut  the  maii 
with  the  written  rirummi>43dafctioiw^^ 
crossing  the  <k^k  with  a huiefcet  in  Ink  liautb 
was  sw’c^pt  ^iverfioard,  The  other  hantl  .^w 
what  had  liappened  and  sought  , put 

' '/v.-  ■ 

'"l><i  you  recnHnher  tiik  jteaik  frrmi  Glas- 
gim  ?■'  iw?  asked*  "Mtiai  you  ‘=^‘*  the 

V *•  fiie  k rM  away  yoitrdiuck^r^ ' 


udi  tavofabiy  hy  surroundings, 

a of  tlu^h 

Wc  ccrtaiiily  haw  come  to  the 
juuipiug-off  plac-ie  ,1  don't  I whiH'd 

w eean  tn'i^  grt  1>^l^  ip  W&  {ihu'^v 

■Can  wc.  driver?^’-  ' ^ - 

There  tlieti 

the  olil  mau.  wIjiO  iwX  ty^n  tdi^ervmg 
frPm  the  seat  erf  Ih*^  i raj^  draw  Iwl  out 
^WaL  not  tift-rnght!"' 


‘ ' Of  t»ktle  Use 

thug  ag44  a mas<uus  left 

^ Siirutlaini  ju  ;4irttic  Iti  tt  Ouo 

of  dhenv  wote  feis^  w hfe 

ar^  1 Vf>h  aiid  iiis t nicted  b#  tp  jw^(1  t.hcir  housf?- 
hohlpr<>[>crty  awl  ;tP  take  p^ 

The  giK^i  wife  Iwl  a 

help 'hof  wdil^  tixvf kicking.  Itt  the  midst  pC  it 
ihc3[5,(c!i  hppp  Tliunii^s'^s  wrttkh^ 

Top  A^:  ^ 

^ffERI;  is  ail  <jd  rcftidW^^^  , It grand  watcJi,  CaUuTipei.  ' Xm 

'latwl.''sjr^{M3>rt  wh^ 

driver  of ik?  cobVei^rh'^^  ual*'  was  tbi?  tcjrfy.  '"li/ivad  he  p* 

ers  from  ife  trams  4^  > iiac'  sisc  Pot  thena*  f(|r  Thom«^i^  t’^ds  iu 

One  SattirdaY  evening  letter  that  thm?  is  i^mrte  u"  djiTevence 

on  Uie  Tliry  ; tie>wfct?ii  ih^,  titfie  hewaiid  in  California,  m t 

loohoil  about  the  station,’ and  wwe*  v nmlna  be  takird  n^fcK^ss  things  J"' 


; ^ .^J 


fi  tile  - 

Let  ^tfft  I 

Ymir  i^>(>kinQ  '^if\  I fktn  l'hiw 


''/•  :.v.vt  ';•  ■ t'AUD'x’ 


. ’ Thc'  Day  Al[^rC\itistxtii^  '■ 

the  ^Ay  f i^{  ;• 

* UiToiigh  liie  flat  ' » i 

;.Xo’!,  ^ '£(v:!ftture.  is  £i»Almgv;iiat\€Y 

Tfe  ^'ajrvls  and  p3f^ 

• 'fit  la^te;  iha’tj  ‘’tlie;  AiilUlKiiiy-  P ' ivtUt 

.;;v ■/  •.  ■;:;;;■ 

Aud  lic'ir  (hIjO^iJ 

••  '••  ■;.;  Pr<?:ttcl v'  .si^  _ ’ • '*  . -s ■>.  - ,' •.  ■'  • 

(tpti  ^ V 

iAaki  iSf  yi  ji?.iri:-W^t^|i 

/ ' ' ^'ihV ^Vr<^i. r ^ \ \ , > 

Anil  ' 

In  tji«  ’ 

/'  ■'  'lovc^d^  ^.„ :;  ■"  V^r  '/■  . : '.i 

.ind  iht'^.inpney^  a iorreot  in-  ' 

• ^ . .- ^: :■ ; ' ''^  ' ■'  - '^'.  ■ . /■ .'  'f 

And  lUiV  xhtfftg^r  reifiu]t<  ;i^:iiii;  mvire^  ; 

And  Wi*  tl^’  ifce  Po  Ingli 
hm  JOPrtat. 


<nir  tlioiigh 


Air  'Mifl  ;;l^r 


irnuiite  with 


W we  rt^arl  ul  tar 

hr  Warfa;  4e*- 

{^ktifiima^!  Atul— 


Wy  arc  .lui\7ni( 

%;r^5n^ 

“I  Wonderi"  sa 
■ . ■■  4m^T  Wiuiim.-  ^dsu^Kiifs 


D-^'arth  of  Ojrygett 

**TP^®  W'idi'-AWaJvP 
^ liwKefsity 

which  ni^it  tnif  he  wUI 
grftl.  In  t!;iLs 
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HAIL,  COLUMBIA! 
AMERICA  IN  THE  MAKING 
BY  W.  L.  GEORGE 

Author  of  Caliban 


There  is  no  peace  in  Chicago.  In 
Chicago  the  past  and  the  future 
give  birth  to  an  unruly  being  that 
angrily  shakes  the  fetters  of  one  tradi- 
tion as  it  creates  another  which  it  throws 
away  as  it  goes,  like  a snake  which 
wearies  of  its  skin  and  sloughs  it  off  for 
a new  one.  It  is  a city  of  terror  and 
light,  untamed  and  unwearied.  It  has 
harnessed  a white-hot  energy  to  begin- 
nings; upon  its  roofs  it  erects  cities;  it 
has  tom  the  vitals  of  its  streets  for  rail- 
way cuttings,  set  up  porticoes  as  prom- 
ises of  colonnades.  Grim  is  the  heart 
within,  and  hot  as  molten  metal.  The 
dty  writhes  in  its  narrow  communica- 
tions, as  the  head  of  jVIedusa  among  its 
tangled  hair.  Its  suburbs  lie  like  dis- 
jointed members,  deprived  of  easy  tran- 
sit to  the  body : the  suburban  stores  for- 
bid it;  they  fear  for  their  custom,  and 
the  politicians  tumble  and  crawl  in 
graft,  threat,  and  proclamation,  over 
the  great  body  that  heaves,  angry  and 
chafed,  yet  negligent  of  what  is  not  its 
daily  labor,  like  a dray  horse  with  bent 
head  that  shakes  the  tenacious  flies. 
Here  is  room  for  lust  and  its  repression, 
none  for  listlessness;  here  is  everlasting 

_ ^ Copyright.  1020,  by  Harper  A 
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struggle,  no  mild  aspiration  to  peace. 
There  is  no  peace  in  Chicago.  . . . 

In  my  first  chapter  I recorded  impres- 
sions of  the  Land  of  the  Bean  and  the 
Cod,  but  now,  with  the  Middle  West 
before  me,  dazing  me  by  the  clash  of  its 
trolley  cars,  blinding  me  with  the  fire 
and  cloud  of  its  smokestacks,  I hesitate. 

I hesitate  partly  because  the  Middle 
West  is  big,  because  it  is  real,  and  be- 
cause, erected  u]x>n  the  pedestal  of  its 
worth,  America  attendant  upon  its  tri- 
umph, it  may  not  car6  to  be  analyzed  at 
all.  For  it  is  a fable  that  the  truly  great 
tolerate  criticism;  nearly  all  detest  it. 
Already  I have  earned  trouble,  hardly  by 
criticizing  America,  but  by  alluding  to 
her.  In  my  new  novel,  Caliban,  I make 
two  allusions  to  America,  and  only  two. 

In  one  case  I mention  a Miss  Daisy 
Hogstein  of  Chicago.  I say  nothing 
about  her.  I merely  mention  her.  And 
immediately  a newspaper  discusses  the 
carping  spirit  in  which  the  English,  etc. 

In  another  place  I say  that  my  hero, 
Lord  Bulmer,  the  ruthless  newspaper 
proprietor,  would  have  been  happier  in 
America  than  in  England,  a remark 

Brothers.  All  Rights  Reserved  _ 
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which  applies  to  a good  many  men. 
Three  newspapers  violently  deny  that 
such  a person  would  ever  have  been  tol- 
erated in  a free  republic  which,  etc. 
Again,  in  Boston,  during  the  Mayflower 
celebration,  I shyly  pointed  out  that 
the  early  Virginians  should  also  be 
remembered.  A blast  from  Boston  in- 
timates that  an  Englishman,  instead 
of  talking  of  the  things  he  doesn’t  under- 
stand, etc. 

What  am  I to  do?  Am  I to  take  the 
advice  of  a gentleman  I met  in  Minne- 
sota, who  said  to  me,  “When  a foreigner 
comes  over  here,  we  want  to  hear  the 
nice  things.”  Well,  anyone  who  reads 
these  chapters  will  find  as  many  nice 
things  about  America  as  is  good  for  her 
self-conceit.  Only,  cases  such  as  the 
three  I quote  make  one  a little  nervous; 
one  is  afraid  to  generalize,  and  one  must 
generalize  when  one  is  writing  impres- 
sions of  a country.  I cannot  do  separate 
justice  to  Mr.  Cristobal  of  El  Paso,  and 
Mr.  Hiram  Jebbison  of  Maine;  I must 
find  out  in  general  the  things  that  Mr. 
Cristobal  and  Mr.  Jebbison  have  in  com- 
mon. I hope  to  do  this  in  a later  chap- 
ter, and  now  I want  to  generalize  on  the 
Middle  West. 

I have  not  spent  a lifetime  in  America, 
but  during  my  stay  I have  done  nothing 
but  study  her.  I have  observed  the  coun- 
try between  Maine  and  Chicago;  Illinois 
and  Oklahoma;  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
and  Pennsylvania;  I have  visited  libra- 
ries, manufacturing  plants,  and  oil  wells; 
I have  talked  to  a number  of  people, 
literary,  industrial,  commercial,  profes- 
sional; to  men,  mothers,  and  girls;  to 
Mayflower  Americans,  to  galvanized 
Americans,  to  negroes,  and  to  immi- 
grants. And  so  I venture  to  lay  down 
ihy  narrow  definition  of  the  Middle 
West.  For  me  the  Middle  West  begins 
west  of  Pennsylvania.  I feel  that  the 
real  East  never  got  very  far  away  from 
the  coast,  that  the  West  came  to  meet 
the  people  who  sought  it;  it  came  fresh, 
free,  untraditional,  and  thus  very  swiftly 
converted  the  old  Englishmen  of  Colo- 
nial days  into  Americans.  In  other 


words,  to  me  the  Middle  West  is  the  true 
America.  The  gay  Orientalism  of  New 
York,  the  rigid  dignities  of  Boston,  the 
laughter  and  languors  of  the  South — ^to 
me  these  things  are  not  essentially 
American.  The  true  America  is  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  Columbus  discovered 
nothing  at  all  except  another  Europe. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Far  West, 
which  I shall  visit  shortly,  may  alter  my 
impression,  and  that  I may  discover  by 
the  Golden  Gate  a yet  more  convincing 
America,  but  I doubt  it ; the  Far  West  is 
still  to  too  great  an  extent  a pioneer 
country,  just  as  the  East  is  to  too  great 
an  extent  a traditional  country.  The 
true  American  spirit  appears  to  me  as  a 
blend  of  traditionalism  and  pioneering, 
and  that  is  what  we  find  in  the  Middle 
West. 

In  eight  months,  in  Chicago,  three 
thousand  automobiles  were  stolen.  Such 
a fact  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  commercial  activities  of  that  city. 

I do  not  mean  that  automobile  steali^ 
has  yet  become  a national  industry, 
though  it  is  going  strong,  but  if  automo- 
biles can  be  stolen  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
five  hundred  per  annum,  many  scores  of 
thousands  must  be  making  Chicago  into 
the  city  of  noise  which  it  is.  My  first 
impression  of  Chicago  was  indeed  noise. 
For  nothing  had  I seen  the  trafiic  in 
Piccadilly  Circus  and  on  Boulevard 
Montmartre.  I had  still  to  realize  the 
impact  upon  the  hiunan  ear  of  two  lines 
of  trolley  cars  running  over  cobbles,  on 
wheels  that  are  never  oiled;  this,  com- 
bined- with  several  hundreds  of  motor 
vehicles  with  their  throttles  open;  this 
combined  with  a double  line  of  elevated 
railways  whose  couplings  are  never  oiled; 
and  this  combined  with  a policeman  who 
acts  as  master  of  the  revels  by  means  of 
a whistle.  What  a whistle!  A steam 
whistle?  A steam  policeman?  In  Chi- 
cago you  never  can  tell.  It  was  mag- 
nificent. I had  a sense  that  here  was 
something  animal  and  untamed,  some- 
thing (as  Carl  Sandburg  might  put  it) 
sanguinary  and  husky.  Here  no  hint  of 
leisure,  nor  of  mercy,  for  mercy  is  a 
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drftf^  ;r»ji  titpf?  Aiid  lift''— JOits  out  A .^t'fiit^^'gloyed  haqd.  rerrtapks, 

'^  ■' is  in 

T|tw  ’ unifiiesfc^  bytttm^wi  Svt^ds  a erf 

arn«ng  thc^'  fAgSrig  tj'nlfic,’  ^ to  ctiratnaiijj  to  tsxnWrf  g ^'Ho  will 

gft.^ohn^hfft';;  it  Vkguted  that  With  ari\  iipt 

idni^I‘*6ess/if>f.  ol>it?et,'  ' it  I am 

wlnoliJ  did  oi/tiiisi^ivt’riu  P 

As.l  itgiserfvW  lHk  tlie  Orangc‘-*ided ' ; tti(iit^ni.]4n^ 

/Icryiugil  that  says,  “I  Itjsnotfviriiolhingtbattheprftdom 

tv«ut,K  says,  *‘l  nuliiig  c^for'  ^ It 

\viit>  ^ hf  jMgicenisifi  hi^i  wtiistlo  is.  as?  if.  the  in  its 

i\t  niifO  luMgtH  n)e  somet  liing;  in  sIh'*!)  (wAts;  ii^^  of  its- 

<lt)»  tilt’  |»ut.s  tip  ft  languid  j)«rt>trf^v  liiat 

liahd  and  is  in  Ncot  York  lie  got^t  >Vith  the  sfudky  lilauk  of  its  fat> 


w Iff  ;A  A.  fflU>W^:it  Q)?  |%ifiA6TO£ 


;Mn  III  (Dtlfcagb  vyiJi  crude, 

jperbaps  eA'eh  \Ti1gar,  but  the  f'jid  of  tlie 
sentendc  exhrbit^  luve^^^^^  'Pride 

the-'e^w^  ' lur' 

hftbit8bf3?dF^|ife^  feid  in 

his'/'-  015*:" 

says  ^uHi^iii^i0’;  ^ut  igrews^ 

^bws  grows  iu; 

(tkifninatihg  cbarM^^  tbe-tsbarn^  of  cter- 
P’vt  charni  bf  eiema! 

tMre:  ■'-  ■'  ,...  ''■'  " 

not  t hat  of  all  tlse 
In  St.  Lotiis^  for  iflistahqc. 


tone$.  It,  is  iJot  .fo't  nothing  that  it  has 
tepeil«Kt  Ibc,  geoTO  atreef;;  aprangtv 
nient  of  York  ahd . Sftj^tituted 

therefor  ^'iat  wdib  hajatcf  that  a 
stranger  niust  learn  if  he  ean,  As  a rule 
he  fails^  ^ prop- 
erly. lie  ^ gity^ ; gud  if  he 

has  business  Iber'e;  he  telis  biinsbJI,-:”^^^^ 

1 weaken  I sha’n’t  hist  long.'**:: 

The  psyolioioigy  at  Cmcago  is  deeply 
ce>lor«Hl  witli  ^f4ove,.y  It  liarbors  bhud- 
wg  pHde,  tbe  pride  of  the  ^an  who  OaiJ 
do  things,  and  has  no  use  for  itbh 
who  cah*t.  Almost  every  eduiiftted  per-  Iviiddle  iVest 
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cmlization  has  niore  sobriety  * Here  is  a : elhnati,  where  again  I had  tEe  tnipressiotii 
big  city^  H^re  Is  landtdl'  At'enuC,  with  of  ftiid  t'tfjnfort.  To  st^e  the 

it^  detsj.chcd  stuceo  or  hrh-k  retiideflces*  - chfldroh  . 

whit'h  cintiody  the  rHspectobiiity  of  the  i?  to  -dwieiist^  side  of  the 

’sixties^  ‘ Ifere  is  the  new  architeeture  of^  its  material  ootofort- 


which  huye  tlie  no,«Jesty,  the  sfdidity  of  of  a were  ejeim;  not 

a rich  EnglislrfubHrix  Ffere  is  O There 

rcspectftbfe  ;ds^niMiort>  • ahtf  is  ^ 

here?  too,  lirigs  tlie  of  a eily  ebitld  ^d,^t  a free  s«ife>c»l  with  such  a 

rich  enough  t#  It  is  not  that  the  Buglish  are 

Foresl  Park  and  its  oj:»etJraiii  tlieaihff  itA  ^ore  careless  of  theft  ehthireh  than  other 
Seventy -ftye  hundreii-  seats,  its,  fifeoplel  if tlhy  do  not  possess 

decorated  "®vjthre«dii*^ilkfrej«Trad^ 
tidni;;ah»iut  th®  fwt  otf  the  hew  An)<^h4  V 

jrisi hit  ih  tlje,  heart  of  l;.om»;  mmd  No  more  thau  Eurtrp*?  h^s  , America 
the  Atrtcfie&a  ^jeiitep  cling  hundreds  of  m«dc  full  Aise-of  he?  hpP^ftuMtiest  her 
little  Eh^Mi  groecks,  Ireit  driilerSy/andi  ihiKliMioh 

hiereers,  Ttrhv  is  little  old  England  dry-?-  ri  and  therefore 

ing;ti|i,  -^ilc ; ih  f he  middle  St.  IjOijus  phv^y 4 her  tenerheiits  are^Aute  and 

the  ikhibitioU®  office  buildings  rj^  dp ' iuMih^Ahiihbraliti;^  ¥ has 

Joking  the  new  horizotn.  , ,.  wealth  m handv  which  Europe  has  notj 

St-  lyfiute  lost  something  of  Its  old  only  work  Is  wanted, 
direetioh  wheh  its  hrewcries  iost  their  • : Pos-sibly  the  AmCf icSh  w'orks  harder, 
occupation.-  This,  applies  I have  never  found  that  hard 


CArTLE  ..AnSi  naNOLEU  BQ  BWIFTLT  that  lJFE;  »BtOMES  MEB£1.)'  A BAW  MATtJRIAli 
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by  Arachne.  This  mystic  thread  of  the 
mythological  spider  — does  Marshall 
Field  stock  it?  Probably. 

You  have  the  same  feeling  in  Wash- 
ington Park,  in  the  vast  space  which 
suggests  that  America  always  has  plenty 
of  land*  even  enough  for  its  pleasure 


work  naturally  led  to  high  rewards, 
They  do  work  enormously  hard.  For 
instance,  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  the  trol- 
ley cars  which  make  for  the  business  dis- 
trict are  almost  empty  at  8.30  a.m.  By 
that  time  nearly  everj-body  is  at  work. 
And.  at  Chicago,  I was  interested  by  a 
big  business  building  op- 
posite ray  hotel,  when  I 
noti  ced  that  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening 
many  of  the  offices  were 
still  tenanted.  I began  to 
watch  that  building.  At 
nine  o’clock  work  was  go- 
ing on  in  thirty -eight 
offices;  at  10.15  p.M.  there 
was  energy  still  in  ten;  at 
11,35  p,M.  three  offices 
M'ere  preparing  to  break 
into  the  next  day.  I don’t 
know-  what  happened 
next,  for  I went  to  bed; 

I am  not  from  Chicago. 

In  Chicago  w-ork  is 
dramatic;  its  spirit  is  im- 
pressive; I cannot  ignore 
a p i c t u r e i)ost  card  I 
bought  there;  it  bears 
merely  these  words,  “Ex- 
perience is  a dead  loss  if 
you  can’t  sell  it  for  more 
than  it  cost  you.”  A 
variation  of  an  immortal 
truth  which  may  shock 
some  gentle  souls.  Well, 
it  doesn't  sh<x>k  me.  I 
like  the  extremism  of  it, 
just  as  I like  the  massive 
place  where  this  senti- 
ment circulates.  I like 
Chicago,  I like  the  colos- 
sal line.s  of  its  point  of 
ww',  its  religion  of  utility 
fitness,  just  as  I like  its  streets,  its  at- 
tempt on  South  Michigan  Boulevard  to 
force  even  the  lakeside  into  straight  lines. 
You  will  find  this  heavy  power  in  a store 
like  Marshall  Field’s,  a commercial  city 
within  a commercial  city,  a place  so  vast 
that  one  would  welcome  as  a guide 
through  its  labjTinth  a thread  woven 
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grounds.  To  an  outsider  Chicago  seems 
too  big  for  mankind,  but  mankind  in 
Chicago  does  nt*t  appear  w'orried  by  that 
fact.  Indeed,  it  enjoys  size;  it  likes  the 
enormous  whiteness  of  the  monument  to 
Time,  in  Wasliingtou  Park;  it  finds  its 
great  university  w’orthy  of  itself;  it  is 
typical  of  Cliicago’s  faith  in  its  own 
future  that,  in  one  part  of  that  univer- 
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sily,  it  called  a certain  spac-e  a quadran-  that,  to  me,  defines  the  Middle  West, 
gle  W'hen  only  two  sides  oC  it  were  built.  Con.sider  the  Continental  and  Coramer- 
Thc  Middle  We.st  can  afford  to  trust  a ciai  Security  Company’s  Building.  It 
future  of  which  the  present  is  moRdy  the  is  a bank  in  (diicago,  and  conducts  its 
ve.stlbule.  I like  to  think  of  tlie  time  to  activities  in  a hall  tliat  looks  like  a rail- 
come  when  the  ledges  between  the  I.,akes  way  station.  The  building  exhibits  all 
have  be<*n  dredged  out,  and  wlien  the  the  splendid  dryness  of  line  of  American 
fleets  of  the  W'orld  will  come  sailing  u])  architecture:  its  pillars  rise  up  con- 
theSt.J.awrence,  through  the  Lakes,  and  temptuons  to  an  ob.scure  hea%’en.  In- 
moor  opfio.site  the  Congress  Hotel,  there  det'd,  the  Continental  and  Commercial 
to  unload  the  spic-es  of  India  and  the  Sec‘urity  Company  is  lioused  in  a work 
caviar  of  the  Black  Sea.  Mass  and  space;  of  art  made  more  estimable  by  being 
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also  a work  ol  perfect  utility.  Or  again, 
go  farther  south,  to  little  Tulsa,  which 
twenty  years  ago  did  not  exist,  and 
look  at  the  great  Cosden  Building.  Eng- 
land has  been  in  business  for  a thousand 
years  and  did  not  think  of  a building 
higher  than  nine  floors;  Tulsa  needed 
fifteen  floors  before  it  was  twenty  years 
old.  There  is  no  precedent  for  this. 

But  these  altitudes  are  by  the  way, 
though  they  are  to  a certain  extent  indi- 
cations of  spirit.  It  is  in  the  manu- 
facturing plants  of  America  that  human 
vigor  expresses  itself  best.  I have  seen 
a number  of  them,  dealing  in  steel,  flour, 
timber,  but  in  a way  Armour’s  is  most 
remarkable.  Armour’s  is  remarkable 
not  so  much  because  it  has  divided  the 
operations  of  labor  as  far  as  human 
ingenuity  can  go,  but  because  of 
the  material  on  which  it  works.  To 
watch  an  animal  from  the  pen  to  the  tin 
is  an  extraordinary  experience.  You 
see  it  killed;  it  falls;  a conveyor  carries 
it  away.  It  is  flayed  while  you  wait.  It 
dLsapp>ears.  Then,  suddenly,  it  is  an 
open  carcass;  it  passes  the  veterinary; 
in  a few  seconds  it  is  cut  up,  and  hur- 
riedly you  follow  the  dwindling  carcass 
that  is  no  longer  an  ox,  but  fragments 
of  meat;  you  see  the  meat  shredded; 
in  another  room  the  manicured  girls 
are  filling  the  shreds  into  tins,  and  the 
tin  is  closed  and  labeled.  The  thing 
that  astounds  is  the  quiet  oflScialdom 
of  this  murder.  It  is  as  if  nothing  had 
hapi>ened.  Death  is  so  swift,  the  evi- 
dence of  tragedy  so  soon  gone  that  one 
feels  no  shock  that  flesh  loses  its  char- 
acter. Cattle  are  being  handled  like 
brass,  so  swiftly  that  life  becomes  merely 
a raw  material.  That  is  Chicago.  A 
superior  force,  which  is  called  organized 
industry,  has  cut  up  the  cattle  on  a 
traveling  belt  and  carried  them  away. 
For  a moment  I have  a vision  of  Chi- 
cago, carried  away  on  its  own  traveling 
belt.  Carried  away  . . . where  to? 

I did  not  have  so  strong  an  impression 
of  the  steel-rolling  mills,  no  doubt  be- 
cause I know  something  about  metals 
and  know  nothing  about  cattle.  Roll- 


ing mills  are  familiar  with  their  clank, 
their  dust,  and  all  that.  It  was  at 
Minneaijolis,  at  the  Washburn-Crosby 
MiUs,  that  I rediscovered  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Middle  West.  Here  again 
is  the  immense  swiftness  of  modem  in- 
dustry, not  bloody  this  time,  but  dainty. 
The  flour  mills  are  like  drawing-rooms, 
lightly  powdered  as  befits.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I saw  a factory  with 
parquet  floors.  There  is  a fascination  in 
these  things,  the  fascination  of  uniform 
movement.  You  watch  the  grain  from 
the  elevator  on  to  the  belt,  then  to  the 
grinder,  to  the  shaking  sieves,  to  the 
tests  which  exhibit  purity,  to  the  hop- 
pters  which  humanly  discharge  just  as 
much  as  the  sack  will  hold.  The  sack 
falls  into  a truck,  and  it  is  gone.  There 
is  something  lovely  in  these  great  works; 
they  are  deserts,  void  of  men.  Nothing 
is  handled  that  can  possibly  be  seized  by 
fingers  of  steel.  There  is  solitude  and 
activity;  there  is  nothing  there  save 
iron  and  lumber,  in  the  midst  of  which 
sits  some  secret,  invisible  soul.  Somehow 
I feel  that  in  these  great  plants  I see  be- 
fore me  the  future  of  the  world,  a world 
where  the  machine  will  be  a servant 
shepherded  by  new  men  and  women,  in 
raiment  which  they  no  longer  need  to 
soil,  and  who  will  with  ptolished  finger 
nails  touch  buttons  that  cpnvey  intelli- 
gent messages. 

The  great  plants  of  the  Middle  West 
seem  to  me  to  sublimate  human  intelli- 
gence and  to  promise  a time  when  man- 
kind will  be  free  from  sweat;  the  cm^ 
of  Adam  may  yet  be  lifted  by  Chicago. 
In  so  doing  the  Middle  West  is  doing 
something  else;  it  is  creating  beauty.  I 
say  this,  realizing  the  contempt  that  may 
fall  upon  this  opinion  from  academic 
quarters.  There  is  beauty  elsewhere 
than  in  lace;  there  is  a rugged  beauty, 
and  there  is  a beauty  of  supreme  utility. 
These  great  factories  are  worthy  expo- 
nents of  the  forgotten  William  Morris; 
there  everything  is  useful,  and  it  is  not 
excessive  to  say  that  everything  is  beau- 
tiful because  everything  is  strong. 
Naturally  the  strong  are  not  also  the 
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subtle;  with  strength  goes  a certain 
crudity  of  expression  and  of  thought.  I 
do  not  refuse  to  see  the  almost  comic 
contrast  between  a great  plant  and  the 
mottoes  in  its  showroom.  Here  are  two: 
“Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day.”  There  is  something  a 
little  obvious  in  that,  and  mischievous 
Europeanism  induces  me  to  retort, 
“Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  do  to- 
morrow; you  may  never  have  to  do  it 
at  aU.”  Again,  there  is  vulgarity  in  this 
other  motto : “ Be  like  a postage  stamp. 
Stick  till  you  get  there.”  But  Talley- 
rand was  right  in  saying  that  you  cannot 
make  omelets  without  breaking  eggs. 
The  Middle  West  cannot  be  expected  to 
prepare  the  omelet  of  the  future  without 
making  a mess  of  the  eggs  of  the  skylark 
and  the  dove.  But  it  can  be  trusted 
with  those  of  the  American  eagle. 

The  Middle  West,  I repeat  it,  is  doing 
beautiful  things.  It  has  even  produced 
a great  work  of  art — ^the  grain  elevator. 
Stop  for  a moment  outside  the  mills 
of  Pillsbury,  or  Washburn  - Crosby,  in 
Minneapolis,  and  consider  the  lofty  tow- 
ers of  these  elevators,  their  rounded 
magnificence,  marred  by  no  fanciful  non- 
sense such  as  pediments  or  porticoes  or 
garlands,  or  such-like  Renaissance  futil- 
ity; consider  the  purity  of  the  lines  rising 
dieer;  the  elevator  is  like  a turreted 
castle,  spectral  white,  and  as  free  from 
excrescences  as  the  phrase  of  a great 
prose  writer  from  useless  words.  The 
towers  cluster  under  their  cubic  tops, 
dignified  and  serene.  I have  seen  the 
cathedrals  of  America,  and  her  grain 
elevators.  I have  seen  nothing  nobler 
than  these  factories  of  the  moon. 

BREAD 

A material  component  in  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  Middle  West  is  the  haste  and 
intensity  with  which  its  natural  wealth 
b being  develop»ed.  One  obtains  a dear 
idea  of  this  wealth  through  a short  visit 
to  one  of  the  great  state  fairs,  such  as 
the  one  which  I encountered  in  Minne- 
sota. These  fairs  fortify  the  impression 
derived  from  the  endless  wheat  and  com 


fields  between  Minnesota  and  Kansas; 
fields  without  end:  that  sums  up  the  im- 
pressi<Mi.  When  one  talks  to  the  farm- 
ers, slow,  cautious,  not  unamiable, 
though  ^ntly  suspidous,  one  under- 
stands the  speculation  in  real  estate 
which  has  swept  over  tl»  Middle  West; 
one  hears  extraordinary  stories  of  farms 
of  five  or  six  himdred  acres,  which  are 
now  worth  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre, 
of  market  gardens  sold  for  a thousand 
dollars  an  acre;  one  is  told  that  a genera- 
tion ago  this  was  wild  land  for  which 
somebody  gladly  took  fifteen  dollars. 
One  hears  stories  of  sudden  wealth;  one 
visits  a farmstead  and  discovers  with  a 
certain  sense  of  the  inappropiiate  that 
not  only  has  the  farmer  m automobile, 
but  each  of  his  sons  has  one,  too;  there 
is  a grand  piano — ^but  also  a gramo- 
phone. It  feels  sudden,  improvised,  and 
all  the  more  so  when  one  ^ds  out  how 
careless  is  the  farming.  Most  of  the 
land  is  being  sweated,  the  crops  taken, 
and  nothing  put  back  by  an  adventurous 
agriculturist  who  intends  to  push  out 
farther  west  when  he  has  looted  the  land. 
I encountered  no  crops  comparing  with 
the  European;  most  of  the  yields,  par- 
ticularly of  wheat,  are  about  one  third 
to  one  half  of  a French  crop.  And  the 
land  is  better!  I am  not  crying  out, 
“Waste!”  for  I do  not  know  all  the  fac- 
tors; what  interests  me  is  the  reaction 
on  American  psychology.  This  waste- 
fulness, this  excess,  all  that  is  evidence 
of  the  immense  bountifulness  of  the  land. 
Men  farm  best  where  the  land  is  cruel, 
as  in  Scotland;  in  the  Middle  West  the 
land  is  beneficent,  and  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a trait  of  Middle  West  psychology 
should  be  good-tempered  hospitality  and 
generosities  that  surprise  the  European; 
the  Middle  West  can  afford  virtues. 

It  was  an  unforgetable  impression,  an 
impression  of  a Land  of  Cockayne,  that 
I obtained  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair. 
The  corncobs  were  so  large,  so  smooth; 
they  showed  fruit  fit  for  photography  in 
Christmas  supplements;  tomatoes  wMch 
threatened  the  pumpkin;  dark  grapes; 
fish  and  game — and,  what  coimts  also. 
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by  the  side  of  the  leather,  the  oil,  the 
horses,  and  the  tools,  the  indications  of 
pioneer  culture,  the  posters  by  the  school 
children,  the  still  queerer  emotional  life, 
represented  by  the  societies  of  the  Irish 
and  the  veterans.  There  was  a lot  of 
everything — ^the  word  shortage  is  not 
American.  No  class  has  quite  so  much 
as  it  wants,  but  it  always  has  more  than 
the  corresponding  European  class.  That 
is  why  you  can  visit  in  America  a city  of 
a hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and 
find  there  better  shops,  better  goods, 
more  artistic  stuffs,  more  attractive  fur- 
niture, and,  in  unexpected  spots,  a more 
vivid  culture  than  in  any  English  town — 
wealth  leads  to  aristocracy;  out  of 
wealth  America  will  breed  hers.  The 
poor  aristocrat  is  a popular  illusion.  In- 
deed, an  aristocrat  may  be  poor,  but  he 
must  be  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  an 
aristocrat  who  was  rich.  Without 
wealth  aristocracy  cannot  survive;  with- 
out wealth  it  cannot  be  bom.  Wealth, 
does  not  necessarily  create  aristocracy, 
but  it  can  do  so.  I feel  that  the  aristoc- 
racy of  America  will  not  be  maintained 
out  of  the  elegancies  of  Boston  or  the 
languors  of  South  Carolina,  but  is  being 
bom,  bom  of  the  rugged,  fierce  stock  of 
the  Middle  West.  After  all,  the  early 
aristocrats,  the  Normans  and  the  Cru- 
saders, too,  were  kid-gloved  neither  in 
their  morab  nor  their  manners. 

The  reader  will  realize  from  the  fore- 
going that  I have  not  joined  the  faintly 
envious  clamor  against  the  Middle  West. 
The  Middle  West,  by  the  fact  of  its 
novelty,  shows  its  “seamy  side”;  the 
dust  of  ages,  which  has  filled  the  seams 
of  Paris  and  London  town,  has  not  had 
time  to  make  for  the  West  a glossy  sur- 
face. And  so  the  East,  with  three  hun- 
dred years  behind  it,  is  more  acutely 
conscious  of  Chicago  than  the  foreigner 
can  he.  Certainly,  from  the  Eastern 
point  of  view,  Chicago  is  what  you  might 
call  difficult.  I can  understand  that  a 
banking  family  in  Manhattan,  harking 
back  to  bankers  of  New  Amsterdam,  db- 
likes  the  unashamed  boosting  which 
Chicago  indulges  in.  Do  not  attack  me 
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because  I say  “boosting”;  it  b Chi- 
cago’s own  word.  At  the  top  of  every 
page  of  one  of  the  Chicago  newspa])ers 
you  will  find  every  day  a different 
legend.  Here  are  two,  which  I extract, 
collected  during  my  stay  in  Chicago, 
“Why  Chicago  is  great:  Chicago  has 
more  than  twenty  thousand  manufactur- 
ing plants.”  Here  is  another,  “Be  a 
Chicago  booster  to  your  friends  in  other 
cities.”  Well,  yes,  it  b a little  difficult; 
it  crows  over  the  fallen;  there  is  nothing 
delicate  about  it.  But  Chicago  never 
was  delicate;  no  more  was  any  man 
at  arms.  Chicago  b the  man  at  arms 
of  modem  industry;  that  has  to  be  re- 
membered when  you  criticize  it  at  work 
or  at  leisure.  It  has  a passion  for  fact; 
a passion  for  realities  malleable  as 
cement  before  they  are  applied  to  indus- 
try, hard  as  cement  in  the  end.  Chicago 
b prouder  than  Boston,  because  it  b 
surer  of  itself.  It  has  built  its  castle 
upon  the  future — ^for  Chicago  a secure 
foundation.  That  is  why  there  is  no 
peace  in  Chicago,  and  why,  if  ever  Chi- 
cago attains  peace,  it  will  be  the  nefari- 
ous peace  of  a termination. 

Indeed,  the  whole  Middle  West  b 
Chicagoan;  it  is  conscious  of  itself,  more 
conscious  than  any  other  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Its  local  feeling  b intense.  That 
baffles  one  sometimes,  when  one  dis- 
covers that  the  man  who  is  talking  to 
you  is  not  talking  about  America,  but 
about  his  own  state.  I had  two  evi- 
dences of  it,  in  each  case  owing  to  some- 
thing having  been  said  against  the  peo- 
ple or  the  manners  of  a certain  state; 
in  each  case  denizens  of  the  state  pro- 
tested violently,  but  when  it  came  to 
attacking  America  they  did  not  mind 
much.  The  state  meant  to  them  some- 
thing more  intimate,  something  more 
precious  than  America  itself. 

That  characteristic  has  been  observed 
and  laughed  at;  it  has  earned  for  Amer- 
ioh  a provincial  reputation,  which  seems 
to  me  absurd,  when  we  consider  that  the 
American  spirit  arises  from  an  intel- 
lectual congress  of  the  world  spirits.* 
America  b not  provincial;  America  b 
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regional.  That  is  natural  when  one  con- 
siders that  its  size  is  so  great  that  only 
a minority  of  Americans  can  afford  a 
journey  longer  than  twenty-four  hours, 
and  that  this  long  jotimey — ^long  enough 
to  traverse  the  whole  of  Great  Britain — 
will  not  take  a man  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  next  Middle  Western  state.  It  is 
natural  that  the  American  should  be 
insular,  for  every  state  is  an  island  cut 
off  by  distance.  There  is  another  rea- 
son, which  is  less  obvious,  and  that  is 
the  political  arrangement  of  America. 
The  traveling  Englishman  tends  to  look 
upon  cities  such  as  Minneai)olis  or  St. 
Louis  as  provincial  cities,  provincial  in 
the  En^sh  sense  of  Manchester  or 
Birmingham.  He  is  wrong.  He  forgets 
that  some  of  the  big  cities  are  capitals 
of  an  almost  sovereign  state;  in  many 
cases  cities  no  larg^  than  Jefferson, 
Nashville,  Albany,  have  thdr  Capitol. 
That  makes  a difference.  Glasgow,  with 
its  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
is  nothing  but  a provincial  city.  It  sends 
a few  members  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  for  the  rest  it  is  nothing.  It 
has  a City  Council,  holds  powers  over 
traffic  and  sanitation,  etc.,  but  no  more. 
Compare  that  with  a small  American 
capital,  which  has  its  own  parliament, 
which  makes  its  own  absolute  laws  on 
civil  relations,  marriage,  inheritance, 
etc.  Consider  the  effect  upon  local  life, 
notably  the  creation  of  a governing  class 
in  the  state,  an  official  class,  a natural 
center  for  education  and  culture.  From 
that  point  of  view  the  difference  is  enor- 
mous; Lancashire  is  merely  a province, 
but  Rhode  Island  is  almost  a sovereign 
state.  Therefore,  a man  from  Rhode 
Island  is  a subject  of  Rhode  Island  as 
much  as  a subject  of  America,  whereas 
a man  from  Lancashire  is  a British 
subject,  carrying  a vague  geographical 
label. 

To  me  this  is  a good  thing.  I believe 
that  there  are  in  the  world  only  two  per- 
fect constitutions;  one  is  the  Swiss,  the 
other  the  American.  How  these  consti- 
tutions work  out  is  another  question, 
but,  taken  by  themselves,  they  are  p>er- 


fect,  because  they  provide  a maximum 
of  home  rule  for  people  living  imder 
different  climates,  therefore  people  of 
different  mentality,  and  especially  pro- 
vide almost  complete  freedom  for  people 
of  different  races.  It  almost  looks  as  if 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  frieneb  had 
foreseen  that  their  coimtry  would  be- 
come the  melting  pot  of  the  world. 

If  it  were  not  for  state  liberty,  I 
imagine  that  America  would  have  ex- 
perienced much  greater  difficulties  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  it  had  to  deal  with 
hostile  German-Americans  and  with  id- 
most  sluggish  Scandinavian  and  Czecho- 
slovak Americans.  If  ail  power  had 
been  concentrated  at  Washington,  I 
wonder  if  the  problem  could  have  been 
handled  at  aU.  As  it  was,  with  execu- 
tive powers  that  were  accustomed  to 
deal  executively  located  in  every  state, 
the  problem  was  minimized  by  being  di- 
vided. If  I were  an  American,  I should 
be  one  of  those  who  jealously  resist  any 
extension  of  power  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities; I should  stand  for  my  state 
first,  because  I should  believe  that  the 
people  of  my  own  state  were  closer  to 
me  in  temperament  than  citizens  of  the 
same  country  living  three  thousand 
miles  away. 

The  state  system  seems  to  be  mani- 
festly ideal,  as  I observe  the  German- 
American.  Let  my  readers  overlook  the 
hyphen.  It  is  no  use  pretending  that 
all  are  100-per-cent  Americans.  Some 
are,  and  some  are  not.  What  matters  is 
that  the  percentage,  if  it  is  less  than  100 
per  cent,  should  be  a good,  healthy  per- 
centage likely  to  grow  as  the  generations 
pile  up. 

I encountered  a good  many  German- 
Americans  in  Milwaukee,  in  Wisconsin, 
and  farther  south.  They  were  not 
crushed  or  uncomfortable;  several  of 
them  spoke  German  among  themselves, 
but  in  most  cases  I felt  that  they  were 
Americans  first,  and  Grerman  only  in 
their  memory.  One  of  them,  who  ar- 
rived in  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  who  had  married  an  American-bom 
wife,  expressed  to  me  his  deliberate  in- 
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tention  of  “becoming”  a 100-per-cent 
American;  another,  who  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  eight,  was  almost  completely 
Americanized — ^remembered  only  a few 
German  words  that  his  mother  had 
spoken.  A third,  who  immigrated  at  a 
lat»  age,  was  a little  sad;  he  could  not 
help  feeling  the  disaster  which  had  come 
upon  his  country,  and  put  his  situation 
simply:  “What’s  the  use  of  thinking  of 
the  things  that  happened  in  the  past? 
The  only  thing  is  to  settle  down  in  this 
coimtry,  which  is  good  to  us,  and  do  the 
best  we  can  for  ourselves.”  Then,  with 
a flash  of  insight,  “To  do  the  best  for 
ourselves  in  America,  it  i^ms  to  me 
that’s  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for 
America  itself.”  In  other  words,  the 
Am^can  magnet  seems  to  draw  the 
national  traits  out  without  shaming 
them.  For  instance,  in  St.  Paul,  a large 
board  in  a building  plot  announces  that 
an  edifice  will  shortly  become  “The 
future  home  of  the  (^rman-American 
industries.”  In  the  same  town  there  is 
still  a Volks  Zeitung.  In  other  words, 
the  Grerman-American  is  holding  his 
head  up,  which  means  that  nobody  b 
beating  it  down.  That  seems  to  be  the 
right  way. 

CIRCUS 

It  is  part  of  the  vitality  of  the  Middle 
West  tW  it  should  put  as  much  energy 
into  its  pleasures  as  it  does  into  its  work. 
That  is  perhaps  Ammcan,  rather  than 
Middle-Western,  for,  in  general,  the 
American  seems  to  work  sixteen  hours  a 
day.  He  may  call  one  occupation  hus- 
tling freight,  another  one  eating,  another 
golf,  but  it  is  all  work.  And  whether 
this  is  a vice  or  a virtue  may  be  discussed 
later  on.  But  in  the  Middle  West  there 
is  a curious  intensity  of  organization. 
Almost  every  town  has  a guide-book, 
indicating  pleasm^s.  I have  a collection 
of  them,  such  as.  Now  in  St.  Louis,  The 
Visitor's  Handy  Guide  to  Minneapolis, 
Seeing  Chicago,  What  is  Doing  in  Cinn 
einnati.  In  Kansas  City  This  Week, 
etc.  You  will  never  find  that  in  Europe, 
except  in  the  capital.  In  minor  Euro 
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pean  towns  the  favorite  diversion  is 
sleep;  I believe  the  average  American 
would  prefer  nightmare.  He  is  always 
doing,  always  planning;  he  follows  Mr. 
Arnold  Bennett  and  learns  to  live  oh 
twenty-four  hours  a day.  When  he 
takes  his  pleasure  in  a cultural  form  he 
is  sometimes  rather  grave;  in  fact,  there 
is  a certain  gravity  in  all  American  pleas- 
ures, though  noisy,  because  they  are 
taken  intensely  and  thoroughly.  If  the 
American  acted  otherwise  he  would  feel 
that  he  was  wasting  the  good  raw  ma- 
terial of  life.  So  the  American  pleasiue 
crowds  are  more  vivid  than  those  of 
Europe;  they  are  not  so  light,  they  are 
perhaps  not  so  spontaneous,  but  any- 
body who  has  sat  at  the  movies,  or 
watched  “Babe”  Ruth  excite  his  crowd, 
realizes  the  depth  of  feeling  that  the 
American  puts  into  moments  ferociously 
snatched  from  his  daily  work. 

Naturally,  in  the  Middle  West  with 
this  goes  what  the  East  calls  crudity. 
The  West  is  plain-spoken,  and  does  not 
waste  anything  of  its  appeal.  It  realizes 
that  pleasure  is  one  of  the  national 
products,  just  as  it  tells  one  that  the 
film  industry  is  the  fourth  in  order 
of  importance.  So  it  puts  things 
briefly.  It  advertises  on  a boarding 
that  to-night  there  will  be  a “vodvil,” 
which  is  a way  of  expressing  eagerness 
and  economy  of  effort  foreign  to  the 
more  languid  tradition  of  “vaudeville.” 

I had  the  same  impression  in  St.  Paul, 
where,  outside  a restaurant,  stands 
merely  in  enormous  letters  the  word, 
“Eat.”  It  is  unvarnished;  it  says  to 
you:  “Do  you  want  a good  time?  Come 
inside,”  instead  of  saying,  more  or  less, 
“Within  will  be  found  diversions  for  the 
families  of  gentlefolk.”  I saw  the  Middle 
West  at  play  in  Bamum’s  circus  as  it 
went  through  Kansas  City.  Kansas 
City  was  perhaps  not  the  b^t  place  to 
see  intensity,  for  to  me  it  is  a Southern 
town.  It  is  a joyful,  delightful  town, 
with  its  patchwork  of  black  and  white 
faces,  its  bright  colors,  its  lovely  sun- 
shine, and  its  sense  of  prosperity. 

I found  out  that  the  circus  was  com- 
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ing  because  the  streets  filled  up.  The 
sidewalks  were  lined  with  rows  'of 
colored  women  and  solemn  piccaninnies. 
A little  farther  were  the  whites,  who 
pretended  not  to  be  interested,  but  stood 
about  all  the  same,  talking  hard  and 
forbearing  from  going  to  their  business. 
Just  behind  me  a shine  shop,  conducted 
by  seven  negroes,  added  the  sounds  of 
a gramophone  to  their  labors;  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  proper  moment  of  syn- 
copation, the  shiners  all  together  brought 
down  their  brushes  upon  a board!  It 
felt  very  “South,”  but  it  was  Middle 
West  all  the  same.  There  was  no  mis- 
take about  that  when  you  reached  the 
main  street.  Kansas  City,  that  day, 
was  in  the  hands  of  its  circus.  It  stayed 
in  its  hands  all  the  week,  though  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  vast  tent, 
which  seats  seven  or  eight  thousand 
people  round  the  eight  standards  laden 
with  electric  lights,  could  have  taken  in, 
in  one  night,  the  idlers  of  the  town.  The 
point  is  that  the  circus  did  not  appeal 
to  the  idlers,  but  to  the  whole  of  Kansas 
City,  to  the  whole  population,  deter- 
mined to  take  all  the  pleasure  it  could. 
I never  saw  a more  responsive  audience, 
piled  forty  feet  high.  In  the  amphi- 
theater of  the  tent  there  was  a constant 
swirl  of  excitement,  a craning  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  if  to  miss  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  three  rings. 
Bamum’s  could  not  be  anything  but 
American;  it  is  too  large.  Europe  has 
never  sent  twenty  clowns  together,  or 
three  motor-car  loads  of  comics  on  any 
stage;  nor  would  we  think  of  showing 
together  dancing  elephants,  jujitsu,  and 
a tree-chopping  competition.  The  effect 
bewilders — the  excessive  lighting,  the 
excessive  variety.  It  is  a savage  enter- 
tainment, a shower  of  pleasmes  before 
some  barbarian  conqueror. 

In  the  grounds  they  sold  bright  bal- 
loons, pink  or  electric  blue.  As  we  came 
back  upon  the  trolley  car  it  was  almost 
full  of  colored  people.  A young  negress 
in  strawberry  pink  was  laughing  as  she 
enticed  aloft  one  of  those  light  balloons. 
She  had  fine  Parisian  features,  twinkling 


black  eyes.  As  the  balloon  descended 
too  suddenly  upon  a sharp  finger  mul, 
it  burst,  and  she  vanished,  weeping, 
among  the  consolations  of  two  enormous 
mammies,  one  in  yellow  satin  with  a 
blue  sunbonnet. 

I do  not  quite  know  what  I mean,  but 
I feel  that  the  pleasure  of  the  circus  .ex- 
presses something  important  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  The  circus  is  most  successful 
from  Ohio  westward,  and  south  of  the 
Mason  and ‘Dixon’s  line.  It  makes  an 
elementary  contrast  with  the  more  so- 
phisticated rhythms  of  Broadway.  It 
expresses  difficailty,  natmal  strength, 
skill,  and  it  gives  through  acrobats  its 
thrills  of  terror.  The  Minnesota  State 
Fair,  for  instance,  offered  as  a sensation 
a crash  between  two  locomotives 
laimched  ui>on  a track;  another  was  an 
aeronautic^  feat — ^the  passage  of  the 
aviator  from  one  plane  to  the  other,  both 
being  in  motion.  It  means  something, 
all  that;  it  conveys  something  fierce  in 
Middle  Western  psychology,  something 
rooted  deep  in  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer. 
The  man  who  has  taken  risks  values 
other  men  only  if  they  take  risks.  He 
likes  danger  for  its  own  sake,  though  he 
is  afraid,  like  other  men,  when  he  meets 
it.  It  stimulates  him  physically;  he  is 
not  content  with  the  languid  songs  and 
the  rosy  lights  of  the  more  ancient 
civilizations. 

A MISSIONARY 

It  is  an  apparent  paradox  that  the 
effort  of  the  Middle  West  should  be  as 
cultural  as  it  is  sensational.  I feel  that 
in  Middle-Western  psychology  you  will 
find  almost  equal  interest  in,  let  us  say,  a 
fight  between  a lion  and  a bull,  and  the 
latest  play  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  That 
is  not  such  a paradox  as  it  seems.  If  we 
find,  as  I did  in  St.  Paul,  a bookshop 
where  three  complete  shelves  are  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  Mr.  Joseph  Con- 
rad, in  Chicago  a place  like  the  Walden 
Bookshop,  where  only  good  literature  is 
sold;  if  you  find  universities  rising  upon 
the  prairie  and  within  two  or  three 
years  collecting  five  thousand  students. 
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who  arrive  there  straight  with  the  straw 
m their  hair;  if  you  find  in  young  cities 
like  Minneapolis  a splendid  university; 
in  little  Tulra,  that  is  not  twenty  years 
old,  a high-school  building  made  of  white 
stone — ^it  merely  means  that  here  again 
are  the  characteristics  of  Middle-West- 
ern desire. 

The  Middle  West  wants  things,  every- 
thing, everjrthing  that  man  can  get, 
whether  it  is  gold,  or  love,  or  knowledge; 
it  wants  even  sestheticism.  In  the  office 
of  an  editor,  a little  while  ago,  I met  a 
woman  whom  I will  call  a missionary  of 
the  Middle  West.  She  was  one  of  those 
dderly  women,  full  of  fire  and  convic- 
tion, whose  emotions  have  flowed  into  a 
single  channel.  With  a volubility  that 
sometimes  was  bitter  and  sometimes  in- 
flamed, she  was  going  the  round  of  ail 
the  newspapers  in  America  to  induce 
them  to  give  space  every  day  to  facts 
about  pictures  and  sculptiu%.  She  was 
being  rather  cynically  received  that  day 
by  a very  charming  editor,  who  had 
bwn  in  journalism  for  a long  time  and 
kept  few  illusions.  His  indifference  ex- 
dt^  her;  the  glow  in  her  eyes  grew  as 
she  explained  that  the  women  of  the 
Middle  West  were  aching  for  contact 
with  pictures.  She  was  told  that  not 
one  out  of  ten  thousand  educated  people 
cared  for  pictures.  She  replied  that 
the  love  of  pictures  came  from  the 
emotions,  and  that  education  was  not 
the  ground  where  emotions  flourished. 
When  laughed  at,  she  replied,  with  im- 
movable faith,  that  we  did  not  know  her 
women,  that  we  had  not  seen  them,  after 
a long  day’s  work,  go  to  a loan  exhibi- 
tion. She  even  told  us  that  one  of  the 
old  ladies  came  to  her  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  after  looking  at  a Tiuner; 
the  moral  strain,  which  is  so  strong  in 
Americans,  made  her  suggest  that  to 
push  forward  pictures  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  She  was  wholly  vital  and 
full  of  faith.  Now  faith  to  a Euroi)ean 
is  always  a little  funny.  We  cannot  help 
it,  yet  I was  moved  by  the  hopefulness, 
the  sinoerity  of  all  thb,  believing,  as  1 
do,  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what 
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one  puts  faith  in,  if  one  manages  to  have 
any  faith  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me  so 
indicative  of  the  Middle  West.  I realize 
that  much  of  the  admiration  which  pic- 
tures obtain  is  mechanical;  that  it  arises 
firom  a dull  desire  to  improve  one’s  mind, 
which  is  an  awful  idea.  But  still  it  is 
desire,  it  is  hope,  it  is  an  aspiration  to 
make  an  atmosphere  where  taste  will 
have  its  chance,  a chance  which  it  may 
not  secure  in  a more  cynical  and  faded 
land. 

The  Middle  West  respects  the  arts. 

In  £uroi>e  the  arts  are  the  scullions  of 
the  idle  and  the  rich.  In  the  Middle 
West  they  seem  to  ^ ignored  by  a great 
many  busy  people,  but  they  do  somehow 
earn  their  respect.  There  are  large  cir- 
cles which  specialize  in  the  arts,  whose 
appreciation  sometimes  takes  unex- 
pected forms.  For  instance,  at  a large 
tea  party  in  Chicago,  some  fragments 
from  a novel  of  mine  were  read  aloud. 

It  was  very  embarrassing.  It  was  some- 
thing that  could  never  have  happened 
in  Europe.  Europeans  would  have  felt 
as  self-conscious  about  it  as  I.  But 
when  I recovered  from  my  embarrass- 
ment I imderstood  that  here  was  honest 
appreciation;  here  was  a real  liking  for 
the  words  that  were  being  read.  It  is 
this  genuineness  that  in  the  Middle  West 
appeals  to  one  all  the  time.  In  places 
culture  attains  singularity.  There  is  in 
Chicago  a curious,  decadent  little  club, 
with  orange  couches,  gray-green  walls, 
and  orange  curtains  decorated  with 
black  lace;  the  yellow  walls  are  flowered 
in  black.  Here  are  crystal  and  dancing 
and  an  aspiration  to  Paris  or  Vienna. 
That  is  a new  Middle  West,  no  longer 
the  Middle  West  of  the  lecture  club,  but 
a Middle  West  which  has  digested 
its  conquests  and  is  developing  into 
sophistication. 

On  the  whole,  though,  the  Middle 
West  remains  itself,  almost  untouched. 

You  will  find  its  solidity  in  its  bookshops, 
where  appear  Mr.  Chesterton,  Miss 
Clemence  Dane,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Beresford,  etc.,  and  many 
works  on  democratic  and  sociological 
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questions.  Almost  everywhere,  too, 
“liberal”  bookshops,  which  seem  to  spe- 
cialize in  radical  pamphlets  and  in  Rus- 
sian literature.  Nothing  of  that  can  be 
ignored.  It  is  all  part  of  the  great  rush 
of  desire  which  is  the  central  fact  of  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
pioneer  who  has  just  made  his  money. 
Not  many  years  ago  he  used  to  come 
up  to  the  cities  for  a magnificent  spree 
in  the  saloons.  Now  his  wife  has  taught 
him  other  lessons  and  he  is  coming  up 
to  the  cities  to  have  a great  spree  on 
modem  civilization. 

PIONEERS 

I suspect  that  the  only  way  in  which 
one  can  obtain  a truthful  picture  of 
Middle-Western  psychology  is  by  realiz- 
ing that  the  Middle  West  is  still  a 
pioneer  country.  In  a sense,  most  of 
America  is  still  pioneering.  It  has  only 
touched  the  edge  of  its  natural  resources; 
the  individual  chances  are  still  immense, 
and  that  is  perhaps  why  socialism  has 
made  in  America  less  progress  than  it 
has  in  Europe.  I have  been  told  that  in 
America  a man  of  forty  has  either  made 
his  way  or  will  never  make  it  at  all.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  at  forty  he 
must  be  a millionaire,  but  at  forty  he 
must  have  achieved  his  position  as 
director  of  a corporation,  maker  of 
chairs,  or  artisan,  according  to  his 
capacities.  At  forty  he  has  either  failed 
or  succeeded;  as  he  grows  older  he  will 
not  find  himself  more  resp)ected,  as  he 
would  in  Europe.  Therefore,  he  knows 
that  the  individual  struggle  is  hot;  he 
struggles,  and  has  little  time  for  social- 
istic ideas.  Moreover,  he  is  born  to  a 
birthright  that  no  western  European 
enjoys.  An  English  boy  of  seventeen 
knows  pretty  well  what  the  future  can 
give  him.  If  he  is  bom  in  the  gentleman 
class  and  has  money,  he  knows  that  he 
can  be  Prime  Minister;  if  in  the  gentle- 
man class  but  without  money,  he  knows 
that  he  can  hope  to  make  ten  to  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a year  in  one  of  the 
professions,  and  p>erhaps  in  business; 
but  if  he  is  a poor  boy  who  has  gone  to 


the  national  school  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that,  barring  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, he  will  always  be  a small  man, 
an  employed  man,  a minor  shopkeeper, 
etc.  That  is  not  the  situation  in  Amer- 
ica. Every  boy  knows  that  nothing 
need  stop  him,  that  no  class  bar  will 
cut  him  off  from  any  position  or  any 
office.  In  politics,  notably,  he  knows 
that  he  has  not  to  fear  the  rivalry  of  the 
old  American  families,  because  they 
stand  aloof  from  politics;  lastly,  he 
knows  that  in  the  West  of  his  country 
lies  land  which  has  never  been  trodden 
by  a white  foot.  Therefore,  there  arc 
resources  which  he  can  take,  and,  being 
a normal  human  being,  he  tries  to  secure 
his  share.  In  other  words,  he  is  bora 
a pioneer.  I do  not  want  to  exaggerate; 
many  millions  of  Americans  are  per- 
fectly content  to  go  on  indefinitely  in 
the  occupation  they  have  drifted  into, 
and  seek  only  more  wages,  or  more 
salary,  but  the  thing  that  matters  is  the 
consciousness  in  the  American  mind  that 
everything  is  open  and  everything  is 
possible. 

The  Americans  are  called  an  ambitious 
race;  that  is  not  wonderful,  for  their 
country  contains  food  for  ambition.  You 
have  this  feeling  if  you  vi.sit  a real 
pioneer  town.  Such  a thing  cannot  be 
found  at  all  in  Europe,  while  in  Amer- 
ica it  is  still  fairly  common.  I spent 
several  days  in  a town  of  .seventy-two 
thousand  inhabitants,  called  Tulsa,  in 
Oklahoma,  which  twenty  years  ago  did 
not  exist  at  all.  It  has  arisen  on  the 
oil  fields;  the  district  is  still  so  deeply 
in  the  pioneer  stage  that  four  years  ago, 
a few  miles  away,  at  a place  called  Slick, 
there  was  a big  saloon  where  the  cash 
desk  was  permanently  guarded  by  a man 
with  a loaded  rifle.  Now,  what  is  inter- 
esting in  Tulsa  is  the  remnant  of  the 
pioneering  spirit  as  it  recedes  before  the 
bank  and  the  trolley  car.  Both  spirits 
still  dwell  there.  Already  long  business 
streets  and  tall  office  buildings  have 
arisen  everywhere.  But  they  cannot 
rise  fast  enough;  that  is  the  essence  oS 
Tulsa.  For  instance,  the  president  of 
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the  Exchange  National  Bank,  which  is 
located  in  a building  of  fifteen  floors, 
told  me  that  they  had  reserved  for  the 
bank  a certain  space;  the  bank  outgrew 
the  space  in  six  months.  But  a hundred 
yards  away  from  the  big  bank,  the  mod- 
em hotel  with  its  luxurious  lounge  and 
its  French  restaurant,  next  door  to  the 
railway  station,  lies  a green  field,  where 
at  night  the  locusts  sing  in  thousands. 
Civilization  jostles  the  wild!  It  jostles 
it  in  the  most  extraordinary  way.  For 
in  this  young  city  there  is  an  active 
social  life,  much  dining  and  dancing; 
smart  little  caf^s,  dancing  clubs,  and 
musical  societies  have  formed ; the  news- 
papers already  have  their  traditions;  at 
night  the  electric  light  blazes  in  the  city, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  Osage  Indians, 
who  sit  in  their  blankets,  upon  the  hills 
that  overlook  the  town. 

Tulsa  has  just  happened.  A visit  to 
Owens  Park,  for  instance,  is  a revelation 
of  speed;  it  is  so  new,  its  trees  are  so 
young,  that  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing it  is  impossible  to  find  in  it  a satis- 
factory square  yard  of  shade.  Here  is 
the  country  of  the  new  men,  the  oil  men. 
I have  watched  them  for  a long  time, 
nearly  all  of  them  rather  dry,  tall  Yan- 
kees, or  of  the  new  American  type,  dark 
and  rather  heavy.  All  look  hard; 
all  live  on  oil;  I have  a vague  feeling 
that  in  Oklahoma  the  limitations  of 
morals  and  of  law  are  the  limitations 
set  by  the  police,  and  occasionally  by 
lynch  law.  Here  is  the  new  edition  of 
Brandy  Gulch.  The  men  outnumber 
the  women,  some  of  whom  belong  to  a 
rather  hectic  type.  But  already  the 
mothers  and  thfs  young  ladies  range  the 


town;  civilization  is  swift  upon  the 
pioneers’  trail. 

Tulsa  is  still  a mining  camp;  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  violent  films,  just  as  a 
few  years  ago  it  expressed  itself  in  its 
saloons.  It  still  has  a vast  population 
housed  in  shacks,  but  a population  that 
presses  a button  when  it  wants  a glass 
of  water  or  a team  of  elephants.  All 
rests  on  oil,  and  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  at  a well  when  oil  was 
struck,  when  the  mother  sand  came  up, 
black,  and  smelling  of  the  precious  fluid. 
They  are  unimpressive,  these  oil  der- 
ricks; the  oil  plant  seems  knocked  to- 
gether, improvised  out  of  waste  lumber 
and  old  pipes.  The  sense  of  pioneering 
is  enhanced  by  so  much  being  made  out 
of  so  little,  made  also  with  little  ap- 
parent excitement.  The  truth  is  that 
there  is  not  very  much  excitement  in 
pioneering.  It  is  the  normal  job  of  the 
Middle- Westerner;  adventure  is  his 
business;  none  see  romance  in  the  long, 
long  trail  when  they  come  to  set  their 
foot  upon  it.  It  is  part  of  the  Middle- 
Western  psychology  that  in  the  Ttdsa 
World  I should  have  found  two  col- 
umns of  situations  vacant  and  only 
half  a column  of  people  wantiilg  situa- 
tions. In  despite  of  the  Chicago  slums, 
there  is  enough  for  everybody;  that  is 
the  chief  lesson  of  the  Middle  West. 
There  is  enough  for  every  ambition, 
whether  material  or  cultural;  what  the 
Middle  West  makes  of  its  chances  will 
inevitably,  in  virtue  of  its  size,  in  virtue 
of  its  dominating  novelty,  be  a simple 
thing;  the  civilization  that  the  Middle 
West  creates  within  the  next  fifty  years 
will  be  the  American  civilization. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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“ T)RACKEN,”  said  Bingham,  one 

13  evening,  as  we  three  sat  in  our  old 
haunt,  the  Forrest  Club,  in  Gramercy 
Park — “ Bracken,  in  the  many  and  mar- 
velous tales  which  you  have  told  us  con- 
cerning your  adventures  in  distant 
lands,  I have  noticed  one  singular  fea- 
ture. Do  you  mind  if  I {)oint  it  out? 
Do  you  resent  criticisms  of  your  art?  ” 

“On  the  contrary,”  answered  Bracken, 
“I  court  them.” 

I looked  up  with  a grin.  “You 
damned  idiots!”  I remarked,  which  was 
all  that  one  really  could  say,  for  Bracken 
was  actually  a Chicago  bond  broker  by 
trade  and  his  “art”  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  rambling  on  for  hour  after 
hour  with  the  wildest  and  most  extrava- 
gant yarns  about  countries  which  he  had 
never  seen. 

“My  question,”  continued  Bingham, 
“is  this:  In  all  the  stories  with  which 
you  have  entertained  and  beguiled  us 
here  in  this  club  and  which,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  include  the  adventiu*e  of  Lady 
Mary  and  the  illegitimate  crocodile,  the 
tragic  death  of  Auguste,  the  talented 
house  snake,  and  your  own  short  career 
as  a left-handed  piccolo  player,  I have 
noted  a strong  strain  of  what  I may  call 
the  tropic  fever — the  tang  of  the  blue 
sea  on  coral  lagoons,  the  swish  of  the 
waving  palm  tree,  the  savor  of  Oriental 
bazaars.  Although  you  may  start  a story 
right  here  in  New  York,  or  in  Liverpool, 
or  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  your  touch  is 
uncertain;  you  seem  to  waver  until  you 
manage  somehow  to  get  your  characters 
down  to  about  six  inches  north  or  six 
inches  south  of  the  well-known  and 
justly  famous  equator. 

“Now  what  does  this  mean?  What 
does  it  teach  us?  Does  it  mean  that 


romance  cannot  flourish  far  from  the 
torrid  zone?  Does  it  mean  that  only  in 
the  hot  countries  do  the  passions  of  men 
and  the  tongues  of  poets  become  really 
unbridled?  Or  does  it  simply  mean  that 
you  have  been  reading  Joseph  Conrad?” 

“Before  I answer  that  question,”  said 
Bracken,  “ I must  ask  you  one  in  return. 
Am  I the  only — ^the  only — shall  we  say, 
artist? — in  whom  you  have  noted  this 
love  of  the  waving  palm  and  the  blue 
lagoon?” 

“No,”  replied  Bingham;  “it  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  motif  in  present-day 
Action.  In  fact,  nmning  over  my  read- 
ing for  the  past  six  months,  I cannot  re- 
call a dozen  romances  in  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Stockholm  or  Montreal,  but  I 
am  asking  you  why  it  is  so.  Why  do 
you  have  to  have  a palm  tree  to  make  a 
romance?  Why  not  a snow  bank  or  a 
telegraph  pole?  I have  never  had  a 
chance  to  ask  the  brilliant  young  men 
and  women  who  keep  our  popular  maga- 
zines at  the  boiling  point,  but  I have  got 
the  chance  to  ask  you  and  so  I am  ask- 
ing. Now  what?” 

Bracken  took  out  his  tobacco  pouch 
and  thoughtfully  began  filling  his  pi[)e. 

“It  is  almost  uncanny,”  he  said,  “that 
you  have  mentioned  this  subject  of  trop- 
ical fiction.  The  fact  is  that  you  have 
stumbled  on  a strange  bit  of  literary 
history.  As  you  have  pointed  out, 
Bingham,  the  immense  wave  of  palm- 
tree  stories  which  has  swept  over 
American  letters  is  one  of  the  hitherto 
unexplained  phenomena  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn 
that,  to  a certain  extent,  I was  myself 
responsible  for  it?” 

“It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  in  the  least,” 
replied  Bingham.  “The  only  thing  that 
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would  surprise  me  would  be  to  hear  you 
say  that  you  didn’t  know  anything 
about  it.” 

“ I overlook  the  venomed  barb  in  your 
remarks,”  answered  Bracken,  “because 
I feel  that  I owe  it  to  the  world  to  tell  a 
curious  story,  one  of  the  strangest  stories 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  tropics.  One 
day,  some  years  ago,  I was  in  Singa- 
pore— ” 

But  Bingham  held  up  his  hand.  “Now 
stop  right  there,”  he  ordered,  “not  an- 
other word  until  we  get  this  straightened 
out.  ‘One  day  I was  in  Singapore,’ 
indeed!  That  doesn’t  answer  the  ques- 
tion. That  merely  dodges  the  issue. 
What  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  explain  why 
you  were  in  Singapore.  That’s  just 
what  all  these  other  bards  and  sages  are 
doing — ^beginning  their  stories  with  ‘One 
day  I was  in  India,’  but  what  I keep  ask- 
ing you  is  why  they  were  in  India?  Any- 
body could  tell  a story  about  the  tropics 
if  he  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
there,  which  most  of  these  writers  dis- 
tinctly were  not.  They  went  there  in 
cold  blood,  with  malice  aforethought,  to 
get  a story.  Now  what  I’m  asking  you 
Ls  why  they  hunt  out  the  poor  old 
tropics  if  they  feel  that  they  really  must 
write?  Why  don’t  they  go  to  Bronx- 
rille  or  come  here  to  Gramercy  Park?” 

“That,”  said  Bracken,  “is  what  I am 
going  to  explain  as  soon  as  you  let  me. 
In  my  own  case  I didn’t  go  to  Singajjore 
specially  to  get  a story.  The  story  was 
thrust  ujwn  me.  I was  a butterfly 
hunter  by  trade  and  one  of  the  best,  if 
I do  say  it.  My  sjjecialty  was  tropical 
butterflies — mariposas  tropicas,  great, 
big  butterflies  weighing  as  much  as  two 
or  three  pounds.  Now  if  I was  looking 
for  tropical  butterflies  you  wouldn’t  ex- 
pect me  to  go  to  the  arctic,  would  y6u?” 

Bingham  hesitated  skeptically  before 
replying.  “I  will  let  that  pass  for  the 
present,”  he  answered,  “but  you  must 
explain  every  step  as  you  go  along. 
Now,  for  instance,  why  were  you  in 
Singapore?  Why  weren’t  you  at  your 
post  of  duty  in  the  jungles  where  the 
butterflies  fly?” 


Bracken  snorted.  “I  guess  you’ve 
never  hunted  butterflies.  Have  you?” 

“Never  in  a serious  way,”  replied 
Bingham. 

“Well,”  retorted  Bracken,  “it  isn’t 
a thing  that  you  can  do  frivolously  and 
make  a living  at  it.  ‘ Never  in  a serious 
way!’  Let  me  tell  you  that  you’ve  got 
to  keep  an  absolutely  straight  face  if 
you  hope  to  catch  many  butterflies.  I 
don’t  think  you  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  butterfly  business  has  grown. 
It  is  an  industry  in  itself!” 

“Singapore,  Singapore,”  commanded 
Bingham,  relentlessly.  “Explain  your 
presence  in  Singapore.” 

“I  was  in  Singapore,”  replied  Bracken, 
“waiting  for  a shipment  of  butterfly  nets 
for  an  expedition  into  the  wilds  of 
Sumatra.  For  hunting  butterflies  in 
Sumatra  you  need  a peculiar  kind  of 
net  made  out  of  alternate  strands  of  cat- 
gut and  changeable  silk.  You  see  we 
had  to  have  catgut  to  withstand  the  hot, 
humid  air  of  Sumatra,  but  the  tropical 
night-prowling  jungle  worms — the  so- 
called  worm  jungoloso — used  to  get  into 
the  catgut.  At  first  we  lost  hundreds 
of  valuable  nets  in  that  way,  but  previ- 
ously, while  hunting  pumas  in  the 
Rockies,  I had  discovered  that  a rattle- 
snake would  never  creep  over  a horse- 
hair lariat  or  anything  else  which  was 
ticklish.  After  a series  of  exhausting 
experiments,  extending  over  several 
years,  I had  discovered  the  same  to  be 
true  of  the  worm  jungoloso,  so  I had  silk 
strands  twisted  in  with  the  catgut.” 

“But  why  changeable  silk?”  I asked. 

“To  make  the  net  indistinguishable 
in  the  tropical  foliage,”  said  Bracken. 
“Protective  coloring — a little  idea  of 
my  own. 

“One  day,”  resumed  Bracken,  “while 
I was  down  at  the  wharves,  looking  for 
my  shipment  of  nets  from  Marseilles, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  the  great  catgut 
center  of  southern  Europe,  I noticed  a 
little  coasting  steamer,  much  like  a tug- 
boat, crowded  with  people — the  strang- 
est collection  of  people — English  and 
American,  they  seemed  to  be  princi- 
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pally,  but  everyone  of  the  men  had  on 
a slouch  hat,  a black  Windsor  tie,  and 
tortoise-shell  glasses.  Everyone  of  the 
women  had  on  a smock  and  wore  her 
hair  bobbed,  while  both  men  and  women 
had  either  notebooks  or  portfolios  under 
their  arms.  You  can’t  imagine  how  odd 
they  looked  in  that  out-of-the-way. 
Oriental  city. 

“I  walked  up  to  the  harbor  master, 
who  was  standing  there  with  his  whistle 
at  his  lips  telling  the  ships  to  go  out  or 
come  in.  ‘What  in  the  world  is  that 
picnic?’  I asked. 

“‘That?’  he  said.  ‘Why,  that  is  a 
bunch  of  students  from  the  Latin 
Quarter.’ 

“‘The  Latin  Quarter  of  what?’  I 
asked. 

“‘The  Latin  Quarter  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,’  he  replied.  ‘They’ve  got  a 
regular  colony  up  on  the  island  of 
Penang.’ 

“ I naturally  thought  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  spoof  me,’’  said  Bracken,  “but 
later  I learned  that  he  was  telling  the 
actual  truth.  Incidentally,  it  was  the 
answer  to  your  question,  Bingham,  as  to 
why  so  many  authors,  especially  yoimg 
authors,  lay  their  stories  in  tropical 
climes.” 

Bracken  leaned  back  and  stared  at 
the  fireplace  as  if  he  reviewed  in  his 
mind’s  eye  that  curious  picture — ^that 
boatload  of  horn-rimmed  glasses  and 
smocks  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the 
waters  of  Singapore  harbor.  He  began 
again  with  a queer  little  smile : 

“Rudyard  Kipling,  I think,  was 
really  to  blame  for  that  strange  little 
scene  I witnessed  there  off  the  Singapore 
wharves.  Next  to  him  the  chief  culprit 
was,  as  you  have  guessed,  Joseph  Con- 
rad. 

“You  all  remember  the  sensation 
made  when  Kipling  first  published  his 
stories  of  Indian  life  in  the  early  nine- 
ties? The  effect  on  the  literary  world 
was  exactly  the  same  as  that  produced 
when  gold  was  discovered  in  California. 
Instantly  hordes  of  writers  from  every 
part  of  the  world  threw  down  their  pens 


and  made  a stamp>ede  for  India.  Their 
bungalows  dotted  the  hillsides  from 
Bombay  to  Burma.  Their  manu- 
scripts flooded  the  publishing  houses 
from  Moscow  to  Minneapolis.  The  head 
of  one  great  London  publishing  house 
has  told  me  that,  during  one  month  in 
the  year  eighteen  ninety-six,  out  of 
sixteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  manu- 
scripts received,  no  less  than  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  or  seventy- 
seven  and  twenty-six  hundredths  per 
cent,  were  stories  of  India.” 

“You  don’t  tell  me!”  said  Bingham. 

“Yes,  I do,”  replied  Bracken. 

He  leaned  back  and  wrinkled  his  brow 
meditatively,  as  if  very  anxious  to  give 
us  the  facts  with  absolute  accuracy. 

“That  rush  to  India  lasted,  I think, 
only  six  or  eight  years.  It  rather  died 
out.  Disappointed  writers  who  had 
failed  in  India  came  home  and  found 
that  they  could  make  much  more  money 
writing  articles  telling  young  men  and 
women  how  to  succeed  in  the  hardware 
business  or  on  abandoned  farms.  Bun- 
galows in  all  parts  of  India  were  vacant 
by  dozens  and  the  white-paper  market 
dropp»ed  almost  to  zero. 

“Then  suddenly,  out  of  a clear  sky, 
Joseph  Conrad  startled  the  world  with 
his  stories  of  life  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Instantly  another  and  greater  stampede 
was  on  for  the  Malay  Peninsula.” 

Bracken  paused  a full  minute,  shaking 
his  head,  his  gaze  in  the  distance,  his 
mind  apparently  seeing  again  those  ex- 
citing boom  days. 

“I  have  often  wished,”  he  mused, 
“that  I could  have  been  in  Singapore 
when  that  writers’  rush  was  on  at  its 
height,  although  it  also  had  its  pathetic 
side — tragedy  mingled  with  comedy, 
pathos  with  humor.  In  hundreds  and 
thousands,  so  old  Singapore  residents 
have  told  me,  the  writers  came  from 
every  part  of  the  globe.  Many  of  them 
were  ink-spattered  veterans  of  the 
Indian  boom,  more  of  them  hopeful 
tyros. 

“It  was  like  the  second  gold  rush  to 
Nome  or  to  Dawson.  Every  ship  that 
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and  the  students  came  to  order  like 
naughty  children.  • I could  not  see  who 
gave  the  orders,  but  apparently  the  har- 
bor master  knew,  for  he  smiled. 

“A  minute  later  something  amazingly 
like  a college  yell  arose  from  the 
crowded  deck  and  then  I saw  that  the 
steamer  was  putting  back  to  the  dock. 
A gangplank  was  run  out  and  a single 
figure  came  ashore — the  figure  of  a 
young  woman.” 

Bracken  relighted  his  pipe,  which  had 
made  a jKJor  start. 

“I  wish  that  I could  describe  to  you,” 
he  resumed,  “the  impression  made  on 
me  by  that  girlish  figure.” 

“Can’t  you?”  I asked. 

“No,”  said  Bracken,  “I  can’t.  Can 
one  describe  the  west  wind,  the  breeze 
from  the  prairies?  For  that  was  ex- 
actly what  this  young  woman  was,  in 
that  strange  Oriental  harbor — ^a  breeze 
from  the  prairies  or,  |>erhaps  I had  better 
say,  the  Connecticut  River.  Unlike  the 
rest  of  that  mob,  she  was  simply  dressed 
in  a well-tailored  skirt  and  plain  white 
shirt  waist,  crowned  with  a sailor  hat, 
from  under  which  gazed  a pair  of  clear, 
gray,  New  England  eyes.  She  was  the 
finest  type  of  Puritan  womanhood,  with 
just  a hint  of  the  Yankee  schoolmistress 
about  her.  She  was,  in  short,  just  such 
a figure  as  one  might  find  behind  the 
counter  in  the  Women’s  Exchange  in 
New  Haven,  or  Hartford,  or  Windsor 
Locks,  Connecticut.” 

“Ah!”  said  Bingham,  “enter  the  ro- 
mance!” 

“Wait  a minute,”  said  Bracken. 
“ You  are  forcing  me  to  get  ahead  of  my 
story.” 

“ No  man  on  earth  could  force  you  to 
do  that,”  replied  Bingham. 

“To  me,”  resumed  Bracken,  “stand- 
ing there  in  that  far-off  port  and  fresh 
from  the  hideous  life  of  the  jungle,  that 
girl  was  like  a letter  from  home.  I drew 
a quick  breath.  ‘For  Heaven’s  sake, 
who  is  that?’  I asked  the  harbor  master. 

“‘That,’  he  replied,  ‘is  the  cleverest 
woman  between  Hongkong  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  If  you  don’t  know  it  now 


you  will  know  it  before  you  have  been 
three  days  in  Singapore.’  With  which 
enigmatic  words  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  me. 

“That  afternoon,  just  after  tiflin,” 
said  Bracken,  “a  Malay  boy  came  up  to 
my  room  at  the  Singapore  House,  where 
I was  stopping,  and  announced  that 
Miss  Mary  Holmes  was  below  and 
wanted  to  see  me. 

“Of  course  I knew  who  it  was.  That 
girl  I had  seen  on  the  gangplank  could 
never  have  been  named  anything  except 
Mary  Holmes  and,  sure  enough,  when  I 
went  down,  my  lady  of  the  gangplank 
rose  from  a shady  corner  of  the  musty 
hotel  parlor  to  meet  me.  She  held  out 
her  hand  with  a friendly  smile. 

“‘Mr.  Bracken?’  she  asked. 

“‘Miss  Holmes?’  I replied.  ‘I  think 
I saw  you  this  morning,  down  at  the 
wharv'es,  with  a large  consignment  of 
writers,’ 

“‘Yes,  poor  dears,’  she  said  with  a 
smile.  ‘Mr.  Bracken,’  she  continued, 
‘I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  this 
intrusion.  I secured  your  name  from 
the  harbor  master  and  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  coming  to  ask  you  to  help 
me  in  a little  matter  of  business.’ 

“‘Any  favor  that  I can  do  for  a fellow 
countrywoman — ’ I began,  but  she  in- 
terrupted me,  crisply. 

“‘No  favor  at  all,’  she  snapped. 
‘This  is  a pure  matter  of  business.  You 
will  be.  well  paid  for  your  time — and 
your  talents.’ 

“I  reflected.  My  shipment  of  catgut 
could  not  be  expected  now  for  ten  days 
and  my  funds  were. never  too  plentiful. 
I asked  Miss  Holmes  for  further 
particulars, 

“‘This  morning,’  she  explained,  *a 
very  ludicrous  thing  happened  while  you 
were  watching  there  at  the  docks — ” 

“Oh,  I forgot  to  say,”  added  Bracken, 
interrupting  himself,  “ that  at  that 
time  I wore  a black  beard.  I found  it 
to  be  very  necessary  in  the  jungle.” 

“So  as  to  tickle  the  jimgle  worms 
when  they  crawled  over  it?”  I asked, 
laconically. 
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Bracken  looked  around  shrewdly. 
“You  know,  among  certain  classes  of 
persons,  the  idea  is  very  common  that 
you  can  learn  anything,  from  grand- 
opera  singing  to  making  butter,  simply 
by  going  to  a ‘school.’  The  very  word 
‘school’  or  ‘college’  hypnotizes  them. 
So  long  as  they  are  ‘taking  lessons’  they 
are  completely  happy. 

“Now  nobody  had  better  reason  to 
know  this  human  weakness  than  Mary 
Holmes.  In  it  she  saw  her  great  oppor- 
tunity. She  proceeded  at  once  to  set 
up  a regular  school  or  academy  of 
tropical. fiction.  It  was  a succ^  fou 
from  the  start.  At  the  time  I first 
learned  about  it  it  meant  to  students  of 
tropical  literature  what  the  Academie 
Julien  means  to  students  of  art  in  Paris. 
No  one  going  to  Malaysia  to  study 
southern  or  palm-tree  fiction  would 
think  of  going  anywhere  else. 

“ Indeed  by  the  time  that  she  came  to 
enlist  my  services,  Mary  Holmes’s 
School  of  Equatorial  Letters  had  be- 
come an  immense  establishment,  own- 
ing all  its  own  plant,  ten  acres  of  private 
jungle,  three  or  four  picturesoue  wrecks 
for  class-room  purposes,  and  its  own 
little  coasting  steamer.  It  had  separate 
faculties  or  departments — of  romance, 
realism,  local  color.  Oriental  dialects, 
native  superstitions,  and  literary  sea- 
manshipr  There  were  also  tutors  and 
visiting  lecturers  in  minor  branches, 
such  as  ‘elementary  tiger  shooting,’ 
‘pmlo  and  cricket  terms,’  ‘derelict 
Englishmen,’  ‘beachcombers,’  ‘younger 
sons,’  and  special  laboratory  work  in 
whisky-and-soda  fiction.  This  last  was 
put  down  in  the  catalogue  as  ‘elec- 
tive for  sophomores  who  have  taken 
Opium  One.’  It  was  a very  p>opular 
course. 

“None  of  this,  you  understand,  was  in 
Singapore.  Mary  Holmes  had  seen  at  a 
glance  that  Singapore  was  no  place  for  a 
student  of  local  color.  You  saw  too 
many  foreigners  there,  so  she  had  estab- 
lished her  school  on  the  island  of  Penang. 
This  latter  was  an  ideal  spmt  for  just  such 
an  institution.  It  was  isolated;  it  was 


in  the  sea;  it  was  furnished  with  every 
variety  of  palm  tree,  native  and  foreign, 
and,  most  of  all,  being  under  British  pro- 
tection, it  was  p)erfectly  safe. 

“This  much,’’  explained  Bracken,  “I 
gleaned  in  part  from  Miss  Holmes  and 
partly  from  the  prosp)ectus  which  she 
handed  me.  As  soon  as  I had  glanced 
it  over  she  told  me  the  object  of  her 
visit. 

“‘This  morning,*  she  said,  *I  was 
starting  back  to  Penang  with  a class  of 
my  most  advanced  students  when  sud- 
dently  I heard  cheering.  One  of  my 
pupils  came  running  forward.  “Miss 
Holmes,”  she  cried,  “Joseph  Conrad 
himself  is  standing  there  on  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  shed — I mean  the 
jetty  in  front  of  the  godovm.**  I rushed 
back,  I mean  aft,  and  for  a moment  I 
was  deceived  myself.  You  know,  Mr. 
Bracken,  the  resemblance  between  you 
and  Mr.  Conrad  is  most  remarkable. 

“ ‘ As  most  of  my  pupils,’  IVIiss  Holmes 
explained,  “‘were  originally  inspired  to 
write  by  reading  Conrad,  you  can  imag- 
ine the  feather  it  would  be  in  my  cap  if 
Mr.  Conrad  himself  could  be  induced  to 
go  out  to  the  school  to  lecture.  I hastily 
had  myself  put  ashore.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  wharf  you  were  gone,  but 
the  harbor  master  came  out  to  see  what 
was  wrong.  He  told  me  who  you  really 
were.’ 

“‘I  am  very  sorry,’  I answered,  ‘that 
I am  not  Joseph  Conrad.  I wish  that 
I were,  but  it  is  too  late  now.’ 

“Mary  Holmes  laughed.  ‘As  a mat* 
ter  of  fact,  when  the  harbor  master  told 
me  who  you  really  were  I realized  that 
you  would  be  almost  as  valuable  to  me 
as  if  you  were  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 
Bracken,  I have  come  to  offer  you  a 
chair  in  my  faculty.* 

“‘A  chair  of  what,  may  I ask?’ 

“‘Before  we  go  into  that,’  replied 
Mary  Holmes,  ‘ we  had  better  talk 
terms.  My  usual  arrangement  with 
my  teachers  is  that  they  receive  board, 
lodging,  and  laimdry — and  uniforms  in 
the  case  of  nautical  teachers.  For  ac- 
tual compensation  the  teachers  receive 
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alone.  I was  to  teach  them  all  about 
that — give  them  the  realistic  touches. 
I had  two  lectures  a week  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  demonstration  in  the  ten- 
acre  jungle.  Then,  besides,  I gave  lec- 
tures on  orchids  and  tropical  foliage,  but 
I was  paid  extra  for  that.” 

“Continue,”  .said  Bingham. 

“Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  from  Singapore,”  said  Bracken,  “we 
touched  at  the  private  wharf  of  Mary 
Holmes’s  school  in  Penang  and,  at  first 
glimpse  of  the  institution,  my  respect 
for  that  wonderful  woman  went  up  to 
the  skies.  I have  seen  moving-picture 
parks,  but  none  of  them  could  touch  her 
establishment.  It  was  perfect  in  every 
detail  of  Oriental  life  and  color. 

“For  the  first  day,”  Bracken  contin- 
ued, “Mary  Holmes  told  me  to  ramble 
over  the  reservation  and  see  for  myself 
how  the  work  was  conducted.  For  ex- 
ample, out  at  one  of  the  private  wrecks 
a class  was  engaged  in  writing  sea  stories. 
The  instructor,  a retired  China  sea  cap- 
tain and  a highly  intelligent  man,  was 
giving  problems  for  the  class  to  work  out. 

“‘Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,’  he  was 
saying,  ‘we  are  bound  on  a full-rigged 
ship  from  Singapore  to  Malacca.  The 
time  is  the  present.  What  kind  of  a 
crew  should  we  be  likely  to  have?’ 

“‘Rotten,’  said  one  young  man  from 
New  York. 

“The  captain’s  eye  twinkled.  ‘Quite 
probably,’  he  replied,  ‘but  of  what 
nationality?’ 

“‘Lascars,’  said  some  of  the  pupils. 
‘Malays,’  said  others.  ‘Chinese,’  said 
one  young  lady. 

“‘All  of  those  answers  might  be  cor- 
rect,’ answered  the  captain,  ‘but  for 
safety  you  had  better  say  Malays.  If 
you  said  Chinese  it  would  imply  that  the 
vessel  had  outfitted  at  Hongkong.  If 
you  said  Lascars  you  might  create  the 
impression  that  she  was  a P.  and  O.  boat 
made  up  in  India.  That  might  get  you 
into  difficulties  with  those  idiots  who  are 
always  reading  sea  stories  just  to  pick 
flaw's  in  the  seamanship.  And  one  other 
point — it  is  always  a good  thing  to  have 


one  white  man  in  the  crew — a man  of 
mystery.  You  may  not  need  him,  but 
you  have  always  got  him  handy. 

“‘Now,  then.  Soon  after  leaving 
Singapore  it  begins  to  blow  smartly.  In 
fact,  too  smartly  for  safety.  What  orders 
does  the  captain  give?’ 

lumds  aloft  to  man  the  topsail 
yards!  ’ ” cried  one  very  bright  girl  from 
Chicago. 

“‘Now  careful.  Miss  Maitland,’  cau- 
tioned the  instructor.  ‘On  a big,  full- 
rigged  ship  with  a crew  of  forty  would 
the  captain  himself  be  likely  to  give 
those  orders?’ 

“The  girl  blushed.  ‘No,  sir.  He 
would  tell  the  mate  to  issue  them.’ 

“‘Correct!’  said  the  instructor.  He 
turned  to  a stupid-looking  girl  who  was 
chewing  gum  and  flirting  with  one  of  the 
men.  ‘Now,  Miss  La  Rue,  if  you  can 
spare  us  your  attention  for  a moment, 
will  you  kindly  tell  us  what  the  captain 
would  say  to  the  mate?  ’ 

“‘What’s  the  mate’s  name?’,  de- 
manded the  girl. 

“‘The  mate’s  name  is  Thompson.* 

“‘Then  the  cap,  he  would  probably 
say,  “Lieutenant  Thompson — ’” 

“The  instructor  hammered  the  bul- 
wark with  a belaying  pin.  ‘Miss  La 
Rue,  Miss  La  Rue,’  he  shouted,  ‘can’t 
you  ever  remember  that  sea  stories 
rarely  if  ever  deal  w'ith  the  royal  navy 
and  that,  even  if  you  were  writing  a navy 
story,  the  officer  in  command  would  ad- 
dress his  subordinates  as  “Mister”?’ 

“ ‘ Well,  I’m  only  taking  this  course  as 
an'extra,’  retorted  the  girl,  ‘because  most 
of  my  friends  is  in  it.  I really  belong  in 
the  movie-scenario  course.  I’m  special- 
izing in  vampires.’ 

“Another  very  popular  class,”  said 
Bracken,  “ I found  in  one  of  the  ordinary 
recitation  rooms.  The  pupils,  who  were 
producing  great  stacks  of  copy,  were  all 
of  them  elderly  women  and  most  of  them 
dressed  in  black.  I introduced  myself 
and  asked  the  instructress  the  reason  for 
this. 

“‘This,’  she  explained,  ‘is  not  a part 
of  the  regular  school.  It  is  a special 
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Ihe  due  rigitf  to  for  ihaf 

peofile  must  nm-er  he  eaJItol  hy  iheif 
namas,  buthy  a single  initiai.  It  is A^ery 
hard  fqr  these  indastrious  ladies  to  re- 
member this.,  laft  me  show  you.  Afrav 
Montague,  ys ill  you  not  read  us  a little 
of  what  you  have  written?  ’ 

At  this  h very  sUml  lady  dreased  in. 

dyed  hair:  and  ;inany 

atood  uj>  ho^l  tohd  • 

Prulttg,  June  My  YW*  aftetooen, 

as  was  busy  wito  nfficiaJ  'at  the 
JUfStdenoy,  N— rrr  and  I dito’e'  *ut  to  W-r^ — 
to  have  h^U  tea  witli  the  Coiintesa  of  25— 

^ was  radiant  in  a cohe  of  pale  rose. 


We  p^yea-.hezjqQe  tod  tallse*!  iddu^tHend^ 
the  P-ri— s add  if boggA^  ^ 

uialce  a tit Ue  week-ead  trip  to  (or  flie 

Sate  Of  old  hat  1 luid  prOnihed  already 

to  return  to  .1*^  tSte-ikitfite 

diuaiP'. ,wllh'T-— . ;■ 

A titter  Went  atouiid  the  old:Iadie&, 
bto  ibe  instructress  a 

touitothat.'  T^—  was'NirsfAlnhtogucY; 
nnd  d— — ,he;i'' . 
Bmcken,‘M  HiteEtutoi^i fVif  it 

.toc*h  to  tot  too 

^htoi  ns  it  has  to  tell  about  it#  t can’t 
we  that  yoo  can  claim  to  ha\'e  plnyto 
much  toirt  ih  its  output 
"l*atistoce^to.y  la(h*’  replied  JBraclarn^ 
^ ttotonal  story,  and  you  must 
remerober  That  in  tJw  tropics  every  tiling 

moves 

’‘\Yry  welh  to  y»>ur  ow'U  Itme,*'^  I 
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exact  replica  of  a naturalist’s  head- 
quarters in  the  jungle.  My  students  in 
jungle  despair,  being  naturally  writers 
of  the  introspective  or  pathological 
school,  were  drawn  from  the  highest  class 
in  the  institution.  They  were  mostly 
serious  women  from  college  towns  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  West, 
with  one  or  two  earnest  young  men 
who  had  taken  Ph.D.’s  or  MA.’s  in 
literature  but  wanted  a touch  of  real  life 
in  the  jungle  to  broaden  out  their 
academic  experiences.  My  only  trouble 
with  them  was  their  profanity.” 

“Profanity?”  demanded  Bingham. 
“The  women’s  or  the  Ph.D.’s’?” 

“Neither  one’s,”  replied  Bracken. 
“The  literary  profanity.  You  see,  when 
men,  and  esp>ecially  women,  of  sheltered 
lives  try  to  write  stories  of  rough,  hard 
men  in  the  open  they  insist  on  using  im- 
limited  oaths,  but,  not  having  learned 
profanity  by  ear  in  their  own  homes, 
they  can’t  use  it  delicately,  the  way  a 
commercial  traveler  could,  for  instance. 
My  pupils  had  learned  the  words,  all 
right,  but  they  couldn’t  see  the  subtle 
distinctions.  They  were  like  a child 
with  a medical  dictionary.  They  kept 
me  blushing  most  of  the  time. 

“I  asked  the  retired  sea  captain 
about  it.  ’I  had  the  same  trouble,’  he 
said,  ’until  1 made  up  some  oaths  like 
“scupper  scum”  and  “rot  souse  ye.” 
They  don’t  mean  anything,  but  they 
sound  bad  enough  to  make  those  dear 
ladies  happy.’ 

“But,”  said  Bracken,  “even  more 
than  by  my  own  work,  I was  caught 
by  the  spirit  which  ran  through  the 
whole  institution.  You  know  occa- 
sionally you  find  some  vast  enterprise 
in  every  detail  of  which  you  sense  the 
presence  of  a single  personality.  This 
was  the  case  of  the  school.  In  every 
smallest  detail  you  felt  the  genius  of 
Mary  Holmes.  In  any  less  skillful 
hands  the  whole  thing  would  have  been 
the  most  absurd  travesty.  In  her  case, 
every  human  being  on  the  island,  from 
the  sea  captain  to  the  Japanese  cook,  be- 
came fired  with  her  spirit  and  played  the 


game  for  twenty-four  hours  a day.  It 
was  a marvel ! Every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  reservation  was  under  her 
thumb,  and  so  was  the  business  manage- 
ment. Every  bucket  of  tar  that  went 
into  the  coasting  steamer  and  every 
ounce  of  elephant  meat  that  went  into 
the  kitchens  she  knew  about  and  checked 
up.  And,  with  it  all,  she  never  lost  a bit 
of  her  fascinating  femininity. 

“Gentlemen,  I don’t  want  this  story 
to  become  too  personal,  but  you  could 
see,  even  if  I didn’t  tell  you,  that,  with 
every  successive  day  that  I knew  her,  I 
was  becoming  more  and  more  insanely  in 
love  with  Miss  Mary  Holmes.  It  was 
not  merely  love;  it  was  worship.  I be- 
came the  dog  to  grovel  under  her  feet. 
My  one  desire  was  to  please  her.  Imag- 
ine, then,  my  shock  when,  one  afternoon, 
she  called  me  into  her  office  and  said: 

‘“Mr.  Bracken,  I am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  tell  you  that  your  department 
has  not  been  showing  the  results  that  it 
should.’ 

“ I looked  at  her  in  amazement.  ‘ But, 
Miss  Holmes,’  I exclaimed,  ‘I  am  sure 
that  if  you  would  come  out  and  see  for 
yoiu'self  you  would  find  that  Louis 
Agassiz  himself  could  not  portray  the 
life  of  a naturalist  in  the  jungle  better 
than  I have  done  it.’ 

“ ‘ That  is  quite  true,  Mr.  Bracken,’  re- 
plied Miss  Holmes.  ‘For  your  own 
skill  as  a naturalist  and  a man  of  science 
I have  only  the  deepest  respect,  but,  in 
this  school,  we  ask  for  only  one  thing — 
results.’ 

“She  put  her  hand  on  a filing  cabinet 
and  drew  out  a printed  card.  ‘Here,’ 
she  said,  ‘is  my  daily  report  from  the 
shipping  room.  It  shows  that,  during 
the  past  six  months,  four  novels,  two 
serials,  eight  novelettes,  twenty-six  short 
stories,  and  two  prose  pastels  have  gone 
out  from  your  department  to  magazines 
or  publishers  in  England  or  America. 
Out  of  all  those  not  a single  one  has  yet 
been  accepted!’ 

“‘I  can’t  give  your  pupils  genius  if 
they  do  not  possess  it  themselves,’  1 
replied,  rather  sulkily. 
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‘“I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  them 
genius,’  replied  Miss  Holmes.  ‘If  all 
aspiring  writers  had  genius  there  would 
be  no  use  for  such  schools  as  mine.  All 
I ask  is  that  you  give  them  that  in- 
describable quality,  that  delicate  some- 
thing which  will  make  their  manuscripts 
sell — ^that  indefinable  je  ne  sais  qiwi.’ 

‘“But  je  ne  sais  qtun  myself,*  I re- 
torted, hotly. 

“‘Come,  come,  Mr.  Bracken,’  she 
answered,  ‘you  must  not  be  angry.  I 
have  a plan.  Your  point  of  view  may  be 
too  narrow.  I want  you  to  sijend  a 
couple  of  days  reading  stories  from  other 
departments  to  see  what  it  is  that  they 
have,  but  which  your  pupils  lack.  In 
the  meantime  I will  relieve  you  from  all 
teaching  duty.’ 

“I,  however,  was  much  too  upset  to 
do  any  reading.  I was  too  deeply  hurt. 
I mooned  around  the  faculty  club  for  an 
hour  and  then  set  out  for  my  camp  in 
the  ten-acre  jungle.  I was  too  unhappy 
to  want  any  supper.  As  I passed  by 
one  of  the  fraternity  houses  one  of  my 
pupils  hailed  me. 

“‘Ah,  Mr.  Bracken,’  he  said,  ‘no  rest 
for  the  weary.’ 

“‘What  do  you  mean,’  I demanded, 
grufliy. 

“‘I  see  by  the  bulletin  board,*  he  ex- 
plained, ‘ that  a meeting  of  your  class  is 
called  for  this  evening.’ 

“‘No  class  of  mine,’  I replied. 

‘“Yes,  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Miss 
Holmes  has  issued  the  notice  herself.’ 

“‘She  has,  has  she?’  I muttered. 
This  was  gall  and  wormwood,  insult 
added  to  injury,  to  put  another  in  my 
place  before  I had  hardly  left  it.  ‘Let 
her  put  some  nature  faker  in  to  teach,’  I 
said  to  myself . ‘I  am  through  with  her 
and  her  school.’ 

“Muttering  darkly,  I went  to  the 
model  barroom,  which  was  us&d  to  show 
what  such  places  were  like.  I put  in  a 
teacher’s  requisition  for  a quart  of  whis- 
Iqt  and  sought  my  tent  in  the  jungle 
where  I threw  myself  on  my  cot  and  gave 
way  to  despair,  only  occasionally  rising  to 
take  a big  drink  of  the  academic  whisky. 


“I  had  not  been  there  long,’’  said 
Bracken,  “before  I began  to  feel  more 
at  peace.  It  may  have  been  the  whisky. 
It  may  have  been  that,  as  darkness  fell 
into  the  shadowy  jungle,  I really  began 
to  feel  that  I was  back  in  my  own  real 
camp  in  my  own  real  jungle.  I got  up 
and  sat  in  my  camp  chair  at  the  tent 
door.  My  native  boys  were  cooking 
their  evening  meal  of  rhinoceros  meat. 
One  of  them  offered  me  some,  but  I 
shook  my  head.  So  realistic  was  the 
scene  becoming  that  I began  to  get 
weepy  and  homesick.  I heard  a noise  in 
the  bushes. 

‘“Who’s  there?’  I called. 

“The  boy  answered,  ‘No  one.  Sahib.’ 

“The  native  boys  went  away  to  a 
dance  in  the  school  kitchens  and  I was 
left  to  myself.  My  moroseness  returned 
and  I took  another  swig  at  the  bottle.  I 
held  it  up  to  the  fire.  I saw  that  there 
was  only  an  inch  or  two  left,  so  I lifted  it 
up  to  my  lips  to  finish  it  all  at  a gulp 
when  I heard  a whisper  at  my  elbow.  I 
jumped  and  saw  Mary  Holmes  standing 
there  in  the  firelight.  Her  finger  pointed 
to  the  bottle  in  my  hand. 

“ ‘ Wliy  are  you  doing  that?  ’ she  asked, 
quietly. 

“‘What  difference  does  it  make  to 
you?’  I answered.  ‘If  I drink  myself 
to  death  it  will  only  save  you  the 
trouble  of  getting  rid  of  me.  You  can 
easily  find  a man  who  will  serve  your 
purpose  better  than  I can.  There  are 
hundreds  of  hypocrites,  fakers,  in  the 
world  who  can  bring  you  dollars — 
success — ^which  is  all  that  you  care 
about.’ 

“She  hung  her  head  in  the  firelight. 

‘ Is  that  fair?  ’ she  asked.  ‘ What  do  you 
really  know  about  me,  except  the  one 
or  two  formal  talks  we  have  had  on 
official  occasions.  Wliat  do  you  imder- 
stand  about  the  real  me?’ 

“‘I  understand  only  too  much,’  I re- 
plied. ‘The  real  you  is  dollars,  pounds, 
shillings,  or  rupees — ^whatever  you  wish 
to  call  it.’ 

“I  raised  the  bottle  to  my  lips,  but 
she  put  out  her  hand.  ‘Please  don’t,’ 
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she  bAigge<l;^^;  I loweretljihp  Jjenefit  of  the  doubt,  ^ou  could  not 

hDt£le-  ’ii\^it  to  ioolc  for  thi- real  teudertiii.e  itv’bd 

- * '‘  X^U  lives  behind  t he  niask  of  the 

have vrouktbfee  ."'dug' U’odianvOf  the'T-vifiorid^^l^^^^^ 
to  be  if  cd  jcajrrlife  ^ I looked  at  Imv  % afe  and 

would  allod'  it.’  that  first  her  big  with  midtation.^  Her 

day  in  $mf:a}>bre*XdH^  body  seemed  to  sway  gently  toward  roe. 

when  1:  wbs’  4drrbbnde4  by  shams,  by  I leajjed  to  tqy  feet  to  c^teU  her  in  my 
pretetwcTif  by  thd^  wiwde  travesty  of  037’ 

olfidal  jwsifemi  M td  Iwk  for  -I  taied.'^^  a shadow, 

the  real  me,  beyimidi  the*  wie  wiuy.is  only  she  slipped  frtiio  Tmy  grasp.  Her  wbolc 

too  willing  to  come  to  you  m this  tent  attitude  Suddenly  clmni^.  Turning  to 

and  folk  as  a plain  woman  to  a Innely  the  bushes  around  the  efearrng  she  jsaid, 

mUd.’  in  a loud,  elear  voitHii.^ 

“Suddenly  she  seemed  to  two  ’“NoWi  ladies  and  gejitlemen.  fhid  is 
inches  taller  there  in  the  firelight  and  her  the  sort  of  soeite  whteh  is  most  effective 

voice  grew  passioimte.  ‘Ves,  you  say  in  this  stirt  of  story,  Mea^  make  a 

you  haw  never  Seeii  anything  in.  me  ex-  note  of  that  line,  “The  dol- 

i!xi>t  the  Jove  of  success  and  money,  lars,  pounds,  shOlihg^or  rUpoes^what- 

Aud  why?  Because  you  went  stamping  ever  you  wish.'-  Tlmf.  Was  txjasterly, 

away  in  anger  when  1 only  tried  to  do  Doctor  nraeken.V  ; 

my  duty  by  those  defiendent  on  me  for  “From  every  side  niy 
SUccjfris.  you  could  not  give  me  the  flocking  iu  U»ward  the  tent.  Mary 
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Holmes  turned  to  me,  standing  aghast. 
‘Doctor  Bracken,’  she  said,  ‘your  acting 
was  realistic  in  the  extreme.  That  is 
just  the  kind  of  work  I want  you  to  do.’ 
She  turned  back  to  the  class.  ‘In  this 
kind  of  story,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
art  lies  in  Hopping  at  just  the  point  at 
which  Doctor  Bracken  stopi)ed.  You 
see,  in  the  story,  I am  not  really  the  girl 
that  Doctor  Bracken  loved,  but  only  the 
image  of  her  as  he  imagines  her  here  in 
the  lonely  jungle,  under  the  influence  of 
his  fancied  wrongs  and  also  under  the 
influence  of  his  whisky — ^which  is  always 
fatal  for  white  men  in  the  tropics. 
When  the  hero  rises  and  holds  out  his 
arms  you  notice  that  the  girl  of  his 
dreams  evaporates  into  thin  air.  So, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I suggest  that  we 
do  the  same.  Doctor  Bracken  has  had 
a hard  day.  We  w'ill  leave  him  to  rest 
— ^and  also,’  she  said  with  a smile,  ‘to 
finish  his  whisky.’” 

Bracken  stopped  but  Bingham  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  waiting  for  questions. 

“What  did  you  do?”  I asked.  “Fling 
the  whisky  melodramatically  into  the 
fire?” 

“ I did  not,”  said  Bracken.  “ I drank 
it.  It  was  merely  school  whisky,  but  it 
was  better  than  nothing.” 

I tried  again.  “I  suppose  that  you 
threw  up  your  job?” 

“No,  I didn’t  do  that,  either,”  said 
Bracken.  “What  was  the  use?  Whether 
she  meant  to  do  it  or  not,  Mary  Holmes 
had  cured  me  of  any  love  I had  ever  had 
for  her.  I still  admired  her  genius,  but 


I could  only  imagine  what  she  would 
have  done  to  our  home  life  if  we  had 
married.  Supix>se  she  had  taken  notes 
on  our  honeymoon.  . No  indeed,  I 
stayed  there  another  semester  and  laid 
up  a good  bimch  of  money.” 

There  came  a long  pause,  as  there 
usually  did  after  Bracken’s  ’stories. 
Bingham  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“Your  explanation.  Bracken,  relieves 
my  mind  considerably,  but  I have  just 
one  question  more.  Miss  Mary  Holmes. 
Does  she  still  flourish?” 

“Yes  and  no,”  answered  Bracken, 
slowly.  “ Miss  Mary  Holmes  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  while  Mary  Holmes  lives  I can- 
not conceive  of  her  as  doing  anything 
but  flourishing:  but  her  school,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  is  no  more.” 

“Why  is  that?”  I asked,  just  to  keep 
the  party  from  breaking  up.  “Didn’t 
it  succeed?” 

“It  succeeded  perfectly,”  replied 
Bracken,  “in  what  it  set  out  to  accom- 
plish, but  that  was  the  trouble.  Like 
most  great  geniuses,  Mary  Holmes  was 
ahead  of  her  time.  So  accurate  were  her 
methods  that,  in  a few  years,  she  had  a 
dozen  pupils  who  could  write  stories 
which  were  perfect  imitations  of  Conrad.’* 

“Well,  then,”  retorted  Bingham, 
“what  more  could  one  ask  than  that?” 

For  answer  Bracken  reached  to  the 
table  behind  him  and  picked  up  a small 
blue  volume  of  recent  issue.  “Only  one 
thing,”  he  replied.  “You  see,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  still  have  Conrad.” 
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THE  da^^  t>f  cavati;jj  may  iiave  pftSKed/  Ui<?y  a 

hut  you  cattnot.  toil  that  to  .aiett  pritotically  evory  Allied  Ajrtnyi  and  fop 
wbis  fought  at  Vimy,  and  you  cannot' tell  , their  geoerBl  ttsefdi.He^  aense, 

it  to  thosfe  who  saw  the  injoiortal  aod  steadlhiess'  undet  4'fe^tb'ey  w'on  re- 

Greys  go  through  at  Alons  as.  they  went  Sfvect  and  gratitude  /wheSTer  they 
thrctugh  a I Waterloo.  .And  they  'would  hauled  a gwn  or  In 

laiigh  in  i»oe  who  saw  AlWtihy  the  Alps  their;  i thporferii^?^ 

lts>jse  Ids  over  Uie  plaiua  of  . oVere^ 

J^l^tijee  God,  ond:  olBcer  saidiof  thein,^^^  the 

plow  the  the  hoofs  of  hijr  ; war  “If 

gallopvUB  horses  in  such  fKi^ldoo  that  the  Italy  had  IjOck  dejirived^Ol 'her  uinles, 
seed  of  the  Tiwk  will  heye^  aproufc  the  war  would  hawe  been  ox^er  for  Italy.” 

again,  flprses  WOro  And  their  blood  relatives,  the  little, 

but  a very  great  factor  ip  the  wnnnn^^  lorigHjjtfed  doukey§,  also  marched  and 
the  World  War,  The  Alh^  worked  and  patienre.  for 

haps  teii  millioiis  of  &eo»  Oh  whieh  they  are  famed.  Eight  thousand 

and  Bibout  half  of  theoi  AieA  that;  we  ipf  them,  ,e^  of  stones  on 

might  W'iu.  , .tbeif  baejks;  helped  Genenil  Allt^by  to 

Alulcs,,  too,  played  « WdPderful  part  , build  bisroadk  ahing  the  front  from  JaBa 
of  which  ypa^w^ill  p^t  pcrwilmP^  W 
the  niertfclph,,:.'l%e  of  them  t.iaih?,e  AUied  arhiifes'te^ 

from  tiiis'aUirrtfin  hn.d  they  served  wfith  wf  th  the  .soldie^’^  went, 

the  Aniericansinan  operafions.  In  fact,  Sonielimes  the  uieii  t«»k  them  into  the 
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dugoutV  for  mutiwli;  warpatfi-  Loog  Tfae  tnoat  |)ietu,rtfsque 
strings  of  Iheni  might  bav*i  feieen  s<^n  the  vvar  w<n‘e  camels, 

lititting  thrifugh  the  f'rench  >=il}ages  and  Whether  tong 

out  fofo  the  t^tiotry  cm  their  black  ■ frieze  in 

battleheids,,  ^th  ]3aimi^  laden,  with  dittsk  ?^unching 

food  for  the  blut^dad  men  front-  grain  ifofo  tlirfr  fo^ieIo^*h^ 

.And  Ihecause/  they  were  rinad  their  or  si»eed5ng  hi  Iwse  lhnlied  flight  Ae 
driver^  cnttld  le^i  them  into  the  tnwichea  the  drsef  t;  tliai  Arab  riders  Tnight  . 
and  dMrihtttd  the  rivtiohs  as  they  went  desfrhy  n TVtrkish  Tailwai^  tr&lfi—whe*'- 
alfmg.  ever  thefo  camels  there 

The  Italians  used  them  espeeiallj'^:  jA:  fjictnfo..'  And  they  Wese'  as twe^ 

niountain  iran^fwrt,  and  an  italkii.o®*  were  pictwfesque«  R is  c^aln  tlmt 
ccr  told  rae  that  one  rd  the  ^^rral  All^  have  found  lus 

mcidenlH  he  ever  mthriSsed  ht^urmi  in  Talcstiiie  much  harder  even 

the  Alps  as  a train  of  was  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

keys  arrived  at  oho  of  ti»e  jf»  gitoihliog  '*oont/*  He  used 

- hap|:iened  that  at  thousand  .com^ 

Ausfrians  on  iwotli«?ri  j»eak  and  of  thesfe  thiriy  thousand  ifs- 

terise  bomhardftic*ht.;r;m^  sisted  in  his  Rikt  great  attack  \in  the 

and.  excited  dookeya,  with'darii^  rocked  Tork»  ’kho  were  then  occupy  log!  strongly 
lorwarih  hdgh;  n fortifl!^  posirions  on  the  line  from  Gaza 

prethdpei  and*  Idokhiig  eai  to  Ifeej*s!ndi!a-  The  nearest  railhead  vpaa 

eray^  Ikigfmr. id  then  from  Sfieeii  to  twenly-one  miles 

Sounded  like  derisive  laughter,  and  the-  behind  the  troops  engaged^  and  all  the 
Italians  waved  their  iiatSvaad  yelled  food,  water,  and  ammunition  had  to  be 
yritbdelightv  - brought  up  tlirougb  the  deserL  There 
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were  tlsj  reliance  aniitt^l  i|  he  must 

could  be  jp»{fi.0d  on.  Motor  abo be secui^efy, anchored '’w-ithseYoi'al 

ebtth^'  Ijctween  tbe  sto0  M he  will  knock  lifs 

reUroiiid  0i|l  Um  frent  was  : \ ictbw  lie  down  on  him j a 

geete<l  hy,  wsd%  the  steep  l^o^s  cl  ^ 'hid'^t  ftnplf^garil.  w^ 
which  were  in  nipst^iihu'es  uiiprtssab|[e  •Siii>netijfjies  he  will  V'dry  his  athlebc-  eX' 
for  whee}^,  teldcfes. : §4)  his  hind  foot  eround 

ariiMids  cliiefly  wlttch  did ■ thiv  sweep,  and  kicking  a 

of  04!sd,.0^i0di«b,  were  easily  a c^^der^W  distance  towa0  the 

inipoirtanf * : ; talK;/  dugainb^:  'I^is  ihadness  sometimes  lasts 

Supplied  ^ite  fekips  with  w'atep  hdig  b a^id  until  it  passes  a 

fore;  the  greitt  frMri^  calrod  d<p^  his  fee^t  td  Kip* 


which  as  yet  is  little  understotid.  They  Alfie^^^yiT  the  ptiiy  fdur-fboted 

are  drUe  Ofiehtai^  and  fatalists  afe  %vcJl»  beasts.  I'whd  cfi^  lie  tritsied/  to  do  a 
if  ire  May  judge  by  their  inditTerence  hi  piece-  of  work  si  rictiy-  * ■ oil  their  own. 
ilmr  dwh'  wdu^n^^  the  death  of  ihOty  iiactpoiie  liiieW^lns  job  and  did  it,  not 
CoMpaniouSi,  They  have  a Pdstih^ciHea-  becfj^  to,  hut  liecause  of 

S(in  Wdiicti  eome.^  in  tlie  wi-ider  add  duCr  thev^love  whmh  b the  impelling  niidive; 
ing  Whitb  pi»ny:fd^^0  '‘mag-  for  evei:ythio;g : a .free  dog  d 

iM«*D,*V'pf- ihad.  A hiad  catiiid  i.4  very  ma'Q.  ;•  -.  . 

dangereips;  for  he  b hpt  to  break  away  Pogs  .^rved  jn  j«ahy' — kk 
froni  his  picket  and  run  amuck  ,:  He  will  mebseugere*  sentries  aad  and 

then  ehaae  the  ftfst  he  sces^  ami  .occa-sioually  as  iMMliaiahtst^ 

Dcuty  bite  otf  on  arm  or  a foot,  iJuch  an  jfinimais  wi0  the  aia<diihe  gUnsr  In  the 


:Ka  nttsta|i«c";t:h|  'd»alb 

y^Bn^s  description  pf^hih 

V.*/,- ■ 

shehtt^ide 

-The  war  dogs  wr^re 

tfe>femcstv  Jlhe 

miics.  • -Tfi-ri-:  ■'■■?“%;;:;• 

,,  mold  intelligent,  thh  i 

UQ&l  0fi.xious  0 

■ ;C  amels;  •.  'haya'"  -h-AP 

^dike  tbychoibkj- 

help,  of  all  the; 

ds  psed  by:  the 
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trm?port  and  in  the  loajl  sena^,  «ntl  as  adthdrity  that>  so  faf  Allies  are 

p(iek  ^aaimnls  to  carry  food  and  ^ 

flition  to  or  impossible  i by  It  "^as  not 

for  other  As  dptoo'^: 

lives  they  'Valuable  assistanls,  and  _ any  for 

assralGhmen  they  were  easily  Superior  ’ the 

men.  Not  the  least  irnpottant  of  thefip  time  of  tea*  many 

many  soryiecs  to  the  Allies  they  ren,-  and  maintain  an  eificseHt  Bed  Cross  do^ 

dered’ as  '**nrascots^’^^  to  the  troapsv  By  titne  of  WaK  . General;  Ibffre* 

iheir  merry  pranks  and  the  keen  interest  fey  # f uneral  orderi  'W^^ 

ihey  showed  jo  ev^erythlng  that  was  |fo-  Cross  dog  in,tW  French  array  in  Bep* 

ingpnt  % to  respond  to  tendwts  i0l^<  But  the  fame  of  the  war 

every  land  wbrd  and  to  evety  fnendly  dogs roay  we^ 

act  j by  their  eourage,  loyalty,  arid  evefr^^^  : ^ did;  it  needseno  Support 

lasting  good  natwe^they  helf^  from  the  stories  of  what  *^0*0  of 

lieve  the  feviKn^  strain  of  war  and  to senti  oiaitalista  . wbohi  like  Ip^  believe  - . ; ' 
keep  Up  the  morale  of  the  nien  in  v 

trcQcheSv  . 

They  were  not  used,  up  to  the  lttnit  of  dho  mostv  Upd  in  the  -^eat^  . , v- 

their  roeutaJ  ctipadiy,  but  only  to  tbe^  m The  FrancJ) jwHr'do^  vms  ; ; jv..;;';,  --  • 

hmit  of  what  js  prneticat  in  wof  . esiaWished  after  the  Winning  of  : ' ' . 

Idod  of  tho  jiave  read  of  thei^  and  its  sittbes^  was  due  largely  ■:  .•;  ■ 

Wonderful  work  for  the  Tied  Cross— of  to  the  uhtiring  efforts  of  Sergeant  ' 

their  Marching  for  and  1^^^  wounded  M^goin,  who  latiW^  - • 

men  after  battle,  and  of  gUK'ling stretch-  and  assistani cfdOf  nf  the  service.  The  ■ \ .■. 

er  bcarera  to  fictmo.  prajudic*  he  had;  fo;  overcome  is  W^^IJ  - ; ; • : ' ' 

That  the  Gemuias  used  doga. with  more  illustrated  by  IhO  following  slO^  . 

or  iej^s  smice^  in  B«dj^C  was  told  ^ 

aware,  b«t  1 dm  infome  One  aft^moOh,  Ufedvit  the  taaie  %hen^^' 
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dogs  bdng  ifllroduc^  tlie  afdiyi  t.he  twnch,  witt  Helda  ly- 

Sergmtit  Mcjgniii  ttud  .'in  assistwit  ap-  Jng  on  the  edge  of  itv  Ooii  hundred  and 
peiared  tp  the  front-line  trenchea  with  fifty  meters  to  his  left  h»a  sassjataht,  a 
Xa  an<r  Ilelda,  t\vo  Afsatian^heep  elogSi  sergeant  of  the  T^iity--second  Chas- 
tramed  to  sentry  duty.  They  had  eome  seih-Sj  and  an  expert  dog  trainee,  oecu* 
Id  the  sendees  of  the  quartet  for  a similar  position  with 

jkight  iyork  at  the  front,  but  the  beep  y?Btchihg  h)r  iodrelhM 

to  whom  the  matter  .was'  referred  was  . iiiihutes  when  Helda’a  went  for* 
merely  amused.  Megnin ' politely;, and 
pressed  his  offer,  and  ut. last  the  growl.  Her  roaster  tried  gently 

said,  “ Well,  there’s  a Bophe  €i>utpd.^t  - tij  ealtn.her,  l>uth(^  attentipn  was  firmly 
sfiniewhere  out  there  which  we  hayghft *>n  something  he  optild  neither  see 


^ your  dogs  eari  dis-  iior  heap.  ^ he  veiy  carefully  marked 
’RyTorsentrj'dog^^^^^^^^  point  at  which  he  stood  and  the 

■‘‘if  tjie  pntposL^^i^^^  exact  direction  of  the  dog’s  nose  from 
and  fifty  weters,”  . iJtat  ppint.  A minute  later  he  learned 
mihaWy  find  it..  If  from  hiS  assistant  that  Zs,  aT;so  had 
ere  move  or  are  jfe-.  grf>wlt'd,  and  that,  of  course,  the  serg^nt 
light,  ray  dpgs  will  had  marked  the  direction  of  her  nose, 
ae  where  tht?y  are.”  The  captain  was  a Wakened,  and  Mcgiiin 
ark  Megnin  took  tip  indicated  the  lines  alVing  w'hich ; the 

dogs  had  pptoted. 

‘‘Where  those  lines 
■'  loeelj”'  said  be,  “you 

K : ■ - ' ^ probably  find  what 

" . ^ ^ ' you  are  looking  for,” 

:';V-  >:  ‘ ' “ We’ll  see,“. said  the 

. , - >,  ;;S  cafitain,  and,  mounting 

an  observation  jiost;  he 
u.y»4  ■■fSMit  ordered  a star  shell  sent 

up  above  the  point  to 
wliich  Mi%nitt  referred. 
^ ® ^ enough, 

wasn’t  known  by  any 
dog.  The  sector  he 
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iti  the  Alps.  Many  of  tbem  were  fat^  dogs  were  in  great  demand  for  tbc  pro- 
mongreis'Of  the  SC,  Beruard  lyije.  strpog  teetion  of  fnetoncs,  stor«f  of  food  mid 
and  with  dense  eoals  whicli  could  wtth-sv  mumtio^  and  i^Ves  filled  with  explo- 
atand  the  hitter  hit  of  w^ntet  at  great  sitesii  and  in  many  situations  Um^  did 
aliitudes,  : Some  of  them  were  train^  tci  db?  w‘ork  better  than  the  human  watch- 
puihcarts  iAHitaiftUig  hogsheads  of  were  thus  relieved  for  duti^ 

ing  W'atet  for  the  spldiete  engage^i  not  perfortn.  1 retaiH 

making  the  mihtaiE^»;  r<^ds  o1^  -the  one  ie^  it  was  necessary  tU 

mountafas,  CMhers,  mth  large  ^otes;  of  explosives,  and 

saddlesf:  on  their  hihfe.  wctT’  W^^^  threedogs  did  the  work  of  six  constahlesV 

supplies  ammuHttmu  were  the  dutu^s  of  auch  dogs  always 

men  fighBrtglhh  tlie  jmiki  to  guarding  property  . Early  one 

The  pack  dogs  wote  gteUt  mm*nipg  two  German  prisoners  eseap*d 

the  soldiers,  and  vvefti’:  faNiated  w from  an  English  war  canip.  ' After  tlie : 

kradness.'  Each  dog  reciriye^  police  had  liuiitwl:  in  ‘yain  for  tltn^ 

inan’s  rations,  meludip^  eO'^ee'fOr' tireak-  hours,  Victor,  a dog  who  had  been. doing 
fast  and  choodate  after  didner  at  :uight>  w'atchmati  didy  all  tlje  night  before,  was 
Dogs  for  the:  Bjnt&h  army put  on  the  cold  trail.  He  was  half  hlooih 
at  the  at  hound,  and  tlie  job  appealed  ho  him 

SbpebUrjmeA^^  ,:h»t  later  piOveii  to  immensedy.  He  w’as  sh 
Byndehurst^bi  th^f Eoresti  There,  broke  hi?  leash,  and  ran,  cWn  away.  He 
jiriilected  by  'h  of  great  Danes,  .overhauled  the  Gcjanhhs  tbreg  miles 

the  commaPdaidv  ^ IL  Richard-  from  ;the  prison,  rounded  thera.tip  in  a 
son  and  Ins  assistants.,  gave,  tlte,  dpga  quarry,  and  “turned  Iheia  over'* 

short  but  strenuous  ehiefly, 

messenger  and  .sentry  doty.  But  in  a'd-  But  fouMoots  did  not  carry  idf  quite 
ditian  to  those  which  went  to  the  fightf'  - i aU  -^^^^^  honors  as  assistants  to  the  sol- 
wig  JinM  there  were  many  that  We  have  heard  that  goldfish,  by 

perfected  only  In  the  work  for  whleW  which  gas  masks 

mod  dogs  Imve  a natural  aptituder^the  hod  l>een  w'asbedv  disproved,  a charge 
guarding  of  projiefty.  (traduate  that  the  British  were  poisoning  a riv'cr 


H;  - ^ 
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by  cleansing  Ifeeir  masks  ra  iL  And  tpe 
have  beard  of  canaiies  used  to  detect  t lie 

TTiese 


ptesencie  of  gaa  in  the  trenches, 
may  listed  among  the  minor  uses  of 
animals  in:  the  war, : l«it  a really  import 
larit  part  was  played  by  honiing  pigedos.; 

They  were  as  a messenger  service, 
ba»«^  oft  the  strong  iiotning  instincL  fe-:- 
m&rkahle  %mg  ability,  and  fine  courage 
pf  these  hirds,  They  came  In  the  first 
instance  from  Belgium;  and  from  the 
fact : that  in  tiineS  of  peace  they  are  used 
to  many  CQuh  tries  fpr  rac&gv  are 
also  known  as  racing  pigeoHs,  Becauiie, 
they  iai#  messagesr  fliey  are  somettoes 
con  f usftct  With  earr ier  pigeons,  whltm 
of  an  ehtireB’  diffewart  breed,  now  tispi, 
only  for  8hotW:puPfKMjes,  ■ .?' 

It  18  difficult  jierhaps  for  those  outside 
“ the  fancy  *’  to  realize  what  an  alnfesl 
inexhaustible  supply  of  these  messen- 
gers the  several  war  departments  had  to 
draw  ou,  until  it  is  leaimed,  for iustattce; 
that  in  Eogiand  alone  a t least  two  million 
facing  pigeons,  old  and  ybuagf  ace  pat  : helped  to  make  the  British  Pigeon  Ser- 
in training  every  year,  At  the  outbreak  vipe  one  of  the  best  in  the  World;.  Prac- 
of  the  war  the  leading  fancierr!  at  Oftce  liGaHy  all  the  impmtamt  armies  on  lioth 
put  their  best  trained  “hoihers^*^^;  &hd^^^'  ^ had  sinffiaf  services,  although 
most  promising  yoimg  atbcfc  at  Were  much  more  efficient  than 

posal  of  the  government,  and  by  adding  others. 

their  own  invaluable  experience  as  prao-  Throughout  the  long  conflict  pig- 
tical  handlers  of  racing  birds  they  eons  were  found  pu  dhty  everywhere. 

Thiy  wem  sent  with 

/.  - I 

them  into  Italian  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the 


A suEvcrj  Wi<^  pmiws  ruAT  won  the 


MoirXTiwo  otfAftD  wHitE  ms  ^ aiBKes 
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Austrians,  in  the  ho|;»e  that  by  this  put  ift,  lu  hlhth  knapsock 
toeaiJS  loyal  TO  would  be  able  fit  the  Toucided  breast  of  tlie  bird,  and 

to  seud  tHhlU  Valuable  information  con-  held  in  positioh  by  elastic  bands  'W.'bich 
ceruing  the  eticniy.  ; circled  the  IxKly.  cTOssing  on  the  back, 

Messag5?s  Vi'cre  attached  to  the ^ W Sometime^  as  niuch  as  fifteen  feel  of 
in  vafi(ttnj  ways./ ; Tile  eominooest  and  raovlhg-fMcture  film  negative  was  carried 
perhj(f«s':|l|e  1;^  was  by  a pigetin  in.tliiS 

of  inhaU  ftlnminuhi  'tuias,  whieh  to  which  the  birds  T>e- 

Hnu|^y';ii^> TOfnlhc  pthv?  twihicfl  were  either  more  dr  less  i>ertna- 

d teh^ope,  Iwrniittg  a chf isule  dr  st  r uchires  a t i rnprirtdh  t. t^pters  w'ell 

der  cloited  eildsfe^' The 

irtg  ihd  iiw'ger  diomc^  Hie  raovenyeHts  of  f HC' fig 

fastened  by  niete^  bands,_  moutb  up-  forciEts,.  id  sttppJy  theni  with  tJie  birds 
yvarvl.  to  the  leg  of  the  pigeooi  "the  they  hri^didl,  aniHp  iis:eiye  the  messa^^^ 
smjiller  pne-  cofttaining  ihd  rriessage  Was  brought  back  from  points  at  the-  front; 
thefi  pushed  into  'the  larger,  , mouth  When  a nidbile.  loft  wiui  uim'ed  to  a new 
duwnwanl.  positinu  tiie  birds  were  given  a few  days’ 

• The  Italians  sometimes  used  a Very  ppelmiirtary  troining  before  Ijeing  -en- 
amull  chainoTs  leaiber  envelofie  . trusted'  messages, 

lifter  remving  the  inessage,  was  hut>  AiUidugh  a horning  pigeon  has  liceo 
toned  around  the  leg  of  the  bird.  In  knowTi  tn  Sy  eleven  hnndred  nulns  from 
eniergeneic.s  the ' message  w'^Os  -fsimpiy  Rome,  Italy,  td  its  home  loR  in  Durliani, 
wrap}MHl  around  the  pigeim  S'  leg  and  Englsrod.  war  pigepus  were  required  to 
secured  by  two  ordinary  rubber  bands. : make  cOiriparat.iveiy  short  {lights.  For 
Where  irnnsiiaUy  s Jong  messages,  distances  up  to  fifty  or  siaty  miles  they 
ske teJiea,  or  maps  Were  'sent,  W’ere  are  practic^ly  infallible,  as  is  showm  by 
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the  fact  that  about  95  p>er  cent  of  aU 
messages  intrusted  to  British  pigeons 
during  the  war  were  safely  delivered. 

American  pigeons,  too,  gave  an  excel- 
lent account  of  themselves,  often  under 
most  trying  circumstances  during  the 
comparatively  short  time  our  army  was 
in  the  field.  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  sec- 
tor alone,  American  birds  delivered  four 
hundred  and  three  messages,  some  of 
them  of  great  importance.  Many  pi- 
geons were  killed;  many  others  crippled 
for  life.  Perhaps  the  best-known  hero  in 
the  American  Pigeon  Service  is  Cher 
Ami,  who  lost  a leg  in  the  Argonne  fight. 
The  little  cornier  was  hit  by  a bullet  just 
as  he  was  leaving  Grand  Pr4,  and  as  he 
staggered,  the  boys  in  the  trenches  who 
were  watching  him  expected  to  see  him 
fall.  But  he  carried  on  and,  almost 
covered  with  blood,  delivered  his  mes- 
sage at  Rampont,  nearly  twenty-five 
miles  away,  in  exactly  twenty-five  min- 
utes. 

Lord  Adelaide,  an  American  pigeon 
working  with  the  tanks  at  St.-Mihiel, 
was  badly  wounded  by  shrapnel,  but 
delivered  his  message.  The  Poilu, 
with  head  and  neck  badly  cut,  reached 
his  loft  in  the  Meuse-Argoime  sector 
with  information  which  enabled  Amer- 
ican gunners  to  effect  the  almost  com- 
plete destruction  of  an  enemy  ammuni- 
tion train.  Many  another  plucky  bird 
lost  an  eye  or  a leg  in  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam,  and  the  deeds  of  each  are  on 
record. 

But  it  remained  for  the  French  to  con- 
fer in  their  own  charming  way  the  hon- 
ors they  felt  were  due  their  pigeon 
heroes.  Birds  which  performed  distin- 
guished service,  or  showed  unusual  cour- 
age in  the  line  of  duty,  were  awarded  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  or  the  Croix  Militaire. 
Diplomas  with  the  citations  were  issued 
and  kept  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  Pigeon  Service,  and  because 
pigeons  cannot  wear  medals  on  their 
breasts,  special  bands,  with  the  colors  of 
the  decorations,  were  made  for  their 
legs. 

A bird  which  will  go  down  in  French 
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history  just  as  surely  as  Field-Marshal 
Foch  himself  is  the  one  which  carried 
from  Vaux  to  Verdun  the  last  message 
for  help  sent  by  Commandant  Raynal 
before  the  Germans  captured  the  fort. 
This  pigeon  flew  through  a hail  of  fire 
and  a gas  barrage,  and,  wounded  and 
gassed,  dropped  dead  as  it  delivered  its 
message.  It  was  awarded  the  Legion 
d’Honneur. 

As  savers  of  individual  lives,  pigeons 
did  some  of  their  finest  work  with  the 
seaplanes,  all  of  which  carried  several 
bir^.  The  following  story,  which  the 
writer  heard  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Air  Force  Pigeon  Service  in  London,  is 
typical  of  many  which  have  to  do  with 
rescues,  no  one  of  which  would  have 
been  made  but  for  the  unerring  instinct, 
strong  flight,  and  splendid  courage  of  a 
homing  pigeon. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  One  of  Eng- 
land’s largest  seaplanes  had  just  com- 
pleted a long  antisubmarine  patrol 
above  the  North  Sea,  and  her  tired  pilot 
gladly  swung  her  round  and  headed  for 
his  base.  Then  something  went  wrong. 

The  huge  craft  plunged  downward, 
righted  itself,  plunged  again,  and  dived 
sidewise  into  the  water.  There  was  an 
ominous  cracking  and  ripping,  some 
quick,  dangerous  work  by  the  crew,  and 
four  men  stood  upon  a wrecked  and 
wave-swept  seaplane.  How  long  she 
would  float,  heavily  laden  as  she  was 
with  motor  and  armament,  none  could 
tell,  but  what  every  man  did  know  was 
that  help  must  come  quickly  from  some- 
where or  it  need  not  come  at  all. 

Then  somebody  shouted,  “The 
pigeons!”  A dripping  basket  was  found 
and  opened;  but,  alas,  two  of  the  three 
birds  were  dead,  and  the  survivor  so 
wet  and  chilled  that  its  recovery  was 
doubtful.  But  it  seemed  to  be  the  only 
chance,  and  an  oflScer  wrapped  it  in  a 
woolen  muffler,  which  by  some  miracle 
was  dry,  and  placed  the  bundle  inside 
his  shirt.  In  half  an  hour  the  pigeon  had 
somewhat  revived,  and  as  the  daylight 
was  already  failing  it  was  decided  to 
wait  no  longer.  A brief  message  was 
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^mtten  and  attached  to  the  right  leg  of 
the  bird. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  when  the 
pilot  climbed  to  a high  point  on  the 
wreck  and  tossed  the  little  messenger 
into  the  air.  It  fell,  and  every  heart 
sank  with  it,  but  it  lifted  a little  as  it 
caught  itself  just  above  the  waves.  For 
several  seconds  it  barely  held  its  own, 
then,  seeming  to  gain  strength  by  its  own 
effort,  it  arose  slowly,  squared  away,  and 
disappeared  in  the  battleship  gray. 

Somewhere  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
England  night  was  approaching  under  a 
drizzly  mist,  and  a raw  wind  whipped 
land  and  sea  around  the  lonely  group 
of  buildings  of  a Royal  Air  Force 
Pigeon  Station.  It  was  teatime,  and  a 
welcome  hour  to  the  little  group  of 
bronzed  men  in  British  uniform  who 
were  chatting  and  laughing  around  the 
small  fire  in  the  messroom.  One  of 
them  was  telling  a story  of  a Portuguese 
commander  who  had  mistaken  a gift  of 
two  baskets  of  British  homing  pigeons 
for  an  addition  to  the  food  supply,  and 
who,  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  the  British 
commander,  had  ntdvely  remarked  that 
he  and  his  staff  had  “enjoyed  them  very 
much  indeed.”  But  the  laugh  which 
greeted  this  story  was  cut  in  two  by  a 
sound  which  caused  every  man  in  the 
room  to  pause  and  listen — it  was  the 
sharp,  insistent  call  of  an  electric  bell 
which  rings  automatically  when  a hom- 
ing pigeon  enters  the  “trap.”  A non- 
commissioned oflBcer  set  down  his  cup  of 
tea  untasted,  arose  and  opened  the  door 
leading  to  the  pigeon  loft.  From  a cor- 
ner where  it  was  huddled  he  lifted  a 
light-blue  pigeon,  very  wet  and  bedrag- 
gled, skillfully  removed  a small  alumi- 
num cylinder  from  its  right  leg,  slipped 


the  bird  into  a pigeon  basket,  and  car- 
ried it  into  the  messroom. 

“’Ere!”  he  called,  “set  this  blarsted 
pigeon  bn  the  *arth  till  it  dries  art,” 
and  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed  he 
had  drawn  from  the  little  cylinder  a 
roll  of  tissue  paper,  smoothed  it  out 
flat,  and  was  rea^g  aloud: 

“Machine  wrecked  and  breaking  up 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Rocky  Point. 
Send  boat.” 

Two  men  had  already  reached  for 
their  oilskins  and  were  passing  out  of  the 
door  into  the  fog.  Another  minute  and 
those  sipping  their  tea  heard  the  staccato 
“put-put-put”  of  a motor  boat  dying 
away  in  the  general  direction  of  R^ky 
Point. 

Darkness  had  fallen  on  the  North  Sea, 
and  four  men,  wet  and  chilled,  still  clung 
to  a wrecked  seaplane.  They  had  little 
ho})e  that  their  message  had  been  de- 
livered, or,  if  it  had,  that  help  would 
come  in  time  to  save  them.  The  wind 
had  risen,  and  now  and  then  the  waves 
tore  away  some  portion  of  the  wreck, 
which  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  water. 
At  last  there  came  a sound — the  sweet- 
est music  they  had  ever  heard — ^the 
siren  of  a motor  boat.  Again  and 
again  it  sounded,  each  time  nearer; 
then  the  heartened  men  arose  and 
sent  up  a wild  shout  in  answer,  and  a 
hissing  bow  shot  toward  them  from  the 
darkness. 

On  top  of  a little  basket  by  the  fire  in 
the  messroom  a modest  blue  pigeon  sat 
quietly  preening  its  damp  feathers.  And 
the  next  morning  the  British  papers  re- 
ported: 

“Seaplane  N-64  lost  in  the  North  Sea, 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Rocky  Point. 
AU  the  crew  were  saved.” 
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At  the  time  his  co-operation  had 
seemed  obvious  and  necessary. 
Jensen  had  begun  by  being  philosoph- 
ical. He  had  argued  that  no  man  could 
possibly  be  compelled  to  live  the  kind  of 
life  that  lay  before  him  for  the  next  two 
years — the  extreme  limit  that  had  been 
forecast  for  him.  Then  he  had  become 
descriptive.  “ Think  of  me,”  Jensen  had 
said,  “slowly  rotting;  mental  agony 
gradually  giving  place  to  physical  agony. 
And  the  first  part  will  be  infinitely  worse 
for  me  than  for  the  average  man  becaiise 
I know  every  detail  of  the  process  be- 
forehand. I realize,  now,  how  all  my 
horrible  anticipations  will  be  drowned 
inch  by  inch  in  tortiu'e  and  discomfort. 
My  mind  will  be  wrecked.  I shall  lose 
all  semblance  of  humanity  and  die 
shrieking  like  a mangled  hare.  ...” 

And  at  the  time,  Seeley  had  not 
paused  to  inquire  why  Jensen  needed  an 
accessory.  It  was  not  until  he  was  sure 
that  Jensen  was  actually  dead  that  his 
own  participation  in  the  tragedy  had 
presented  itself  in  the  light  of  a crime. 
Before  that,  so  long  as  Jensen  himself 
had  still  the  last  faint  capacity  for  suf- 
fering and  expression,  he  had  appeared 
as  the  sole  object  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  was  so  essentially  his  tragedy; 
and  all  Seeley’s  efforts  had  been  directed 
to  the  task  of  lessening  its  terror.  When 
he  had  argued  he  had  had  no  thought  of 
himself;  he  had  been  moved  by  the  sin- 
gle impulse  of  sympathy.  He  had  de- 
sired, with  almost  perfect  self-forgetful- 
ness, to  do  what  was  best  for  Jensen. 

But  when  Jensen’s  spirit  had  hidden 
itself  forever  Seeley,  in  the  first  shock  of 
loneliness,  had  felt  a cold  thrill  of  fear. 
This  fear  had  had  no  connection  with 
the  chilled  and  stiffening  figure  that  had 
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so  recently  represented  the  spirit  of 
Jensen,  but  with  the  plain  and  practical 
conception  of  the  consequences  that 
might  await  himself.  At  the  best  he  had 
been  a willing  accessory  to  a self-murder. 

He  would  be  asked  why  he  had  done 
nothing  to  save  Jensen  that  crime.  They 
would  load  him  with  the  entire  responsi- 
bility. And  he  knew,  now,  with  such  a 
det^table  clearness  just  what  he  could 
have  done.  He  could  have  gone  away! 
Jensen  had  been  afraid.  He  had  needed 
support  and  co-operation.  He  had  al- 
ways been  like  that,  the  creature  of  his 
audience.  He  had  not  even  had  the 
independence  and  the  courage  to  die 
alone.  And  in  dying  before  an  audience 
he  had  in  some  awful  way  shifted  the 
responsibility.  He  had  not  committed 
suicide.  He  had  been  murdered. 

Seeley  had  no  hope  of  escape  from  that 
deduction.  Against  any  sophistry  of 
which  he  might  have  been  capable, 
against  any  long-drawn  excuse  on  the 
grounds  of  exp>edience  or  sheer  human- 
ity, there  remained  the  clear  evidence  of 
Jensen’s  room.  Every  familiar  detail  of 
it  rose  up  and  bore  witness  against  him, 
and  particularly  that  framed  certificate 
which  testified  that  Robert  Graves  Jen- 
sen had  at  the  age  of  fourteen  won 
honors  in  the  Junior  Cambridge  Local 
Examination.  He  was  a boy  of  such  bril- 
liant promise,  the  certificate  proclaimed, 
the  pride  of  his  family  and  his  school; 
and  where  is  he  now?  He  might  at  least 
have  been  saved  for  another  two  years. 
Perhaps  for  longer?  There  were  no  cer- 
tainties in  pathology.  Any  day  a new 
lymph,  a new  treatment,  a new  diagnosis 
might  be  discovered,  and  Jensen’s  dis- 
ease be  pronounced  curable. 

Seeley  had  had  no  answer  to  that  chal- 
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lenge.  He  had  known  that  he  was  con- 
demned from  the  moment  that  he  had 
been  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
living  reminders  of  Jensen’s  personality. 
He  had  recognized  himself  as  a criminal. 

He  was  afraid  of  Jensen’s  room.  It 
was  clamorous  with  reproach;  it  threat- 
ened him  with  vengeance,  plotting  to 
retain  a dozen  evidences  of  his  presence 
there,  on  this  fatal  night.  There  were 
two  tumblers  on  the  table,  more  ciga- 
rette ends  in  the  ash-tray  than  one  man 
could  have  consumed.  He  could  not  re- 
member whether  he  had  brought  his 
pipe  with  him,  and  he  dared  not  search 
the  room  for  it.  He  must  have  left 
finger  prints — on  the  glass,  on  the  fiu*- 
niture  ...  on  the  hypodermic  syringe 
that  had  been  the  instrument  of  Jensen’s 
death ! The  room  would  shout  its  accu- 
sation of  him  to  the  most  perfunctory 
inquirer.  Yet  he  could  not  stay  to 
eliminate  one  single  item  of  all  the  vast 
number  of  attestations  against  him.  He 
would  be  sure  to  overlook  something, 
and  in  any  case  he  could  not  endure  the 
horrible  sense  of  guilt  inspired  by  the 
thought  of  trying  to  destroy  the  evi- 
dences of  his  crime.  He  had  but  one 
desire — to  escape,  furtively,  silently,  in 
order  that  he  might  find  a temiK>rary 
sanctuary  in  his  own  home.  There  he 
would  wait,  free  at  least  from  the  stri- 
dent voices  of  this  desperate  room,  until 
they  came  to  arrest  him. 

But  they  had  never  come. 

Seeley  had  not  been  called  to  give  evi- 
dence at  the  inquest,  nor  had  his  name 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. No  one  had  known  that  he 
had  been  there  that  night.  There  was 
nothing  to  connect  him  with  Jensen’s 
death.  The  verdict  of  suicide  and  the 
excuse  of  temporary  insanity  had  been 
arrived  at  without  a hint  of  hesitation. 
The  coroner  had  spoken  gently  of  Jen- 
sen’s motive  as  revealed  by  the  specialist 
who  had  condemned  him.  The  coroner 
had  almost  suggested  that,  in  the  horri- 
ble circumstances,  Jensen’s  act  might 
find  Divine  condonation. 


Yet  Seeley  continued  to  believe  that 
they  would  presently  come  to  fetch  him. 
That  room  would  not  be  content  until 
justice  was  done.  One  day  it  would  find 
a listener  and  deliver  its  secret.  And,  at 
last,  the  thought  of  that  room  stead- 
fastly awaiting  its  opportunity  lured 
him  to  go  and  see  it  again. 

When  he  saw  a card  in  the  window 
announcing  that  the  room  was  to  be  let 
furnished,  a new  idea  came  to  him.  He 
might  take  the  room  himself.  If  he  did 
that  he  could  keep  other  people  out  of 
it;  give  it  no  chance  to  speak  to  Anyone 
of  the  secret  that  he,  alone,  shared  with 
it. 

A new  servant  opened  the  door  for 
him  when  he  rang;  a bright,  cheerful 
girl  who  seemed  to  welcome  his  inquiry. 

“Yes,  we  got  one  room  to  let,”  she 
said,  “a  nice  bed-sittin’-roora.  It’s  been 
empty  ever  since  I come.” 

He  hesitated  on  the  threshcdd,  bracing 
himself  for  the  encounter,  and  asked  her 
how  long  she  had  been  in  the  house. 

“Five  weeks  last  Monday,”  she  told 
him,  so  he  knew  that  she  had  not  come 
there  until  more  than  a week  after  the 
inquest. 

“It’s  a good  room  for  ten  shillin’  a 
week,”  she  went  on,  “the  <dieapest  room 
in  the  ’ouse.  Jus’  been  done  up  an’  all.” 

He  went  in  boldly,  then,  and  saw  that 
the  room  had  been  gagged  and  stified  for 
all  time.  They  had  repapered  its  walls 
with  a pink  inanity  of  rosebuds,  mu£3ed 
its  furniture  in  a ribald  chintz,  swathed 
and  bound  this  ghastly  tomb  in  the 
obscene  gauds  and  fripperies  of  decent 
respectability. 

He  could  have  laughed  at  its  complete 
frustration.  It  seemed  to  him  like  a re- 
sentful and  protesting  corpse,  prinked 
and  pampered  into  the  likeness  of  youth. 

“A  nice,  cheerful  room,  I call  it,”  the 
new  maid  said. 

He  was  free.  The  last  witness  against 
him  had  been  muted  and  bound  for  all 
time.  Once  more  he  could  lift  his  head 
and  look  the  world  in  the  face. 

The  next  day  he  began  to  work  again. 
He  found  that  he  could  not  wmk  well. 
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The  thing  he  had  been  trying  to  write 
before  Jensen  died,  now  seemed  stale  and 
tiresome.  But  he  realized  that  some- 
thing within  him  was  burning  for  expres- 
aon,  and  he  was  eager  to  give  it  form. 

The  idea  that  was  so  urgently  seeking 
idease  leaped  up  clean  and  whole  in  his 
mind,  as  he  lay  in  bed  one  morning, 
watching  for  the  spring  dawn.  He  had 
to  write  a story  that  should  condemn  the 
act  of  self-murder  in  any  circumstances 
whatever.  He  must  take  a case  like 
Jensen’s,  and  show  that  however  hope- 
less or  intolerable  the  issue,  it  was  better 
to  await  and  suffer  it  than  to  attempt 
escape  by  suicide.  In  the  story  that 
leap^  dean  and  whole  into  his  mind  the 
suicide’s  wife  connived  at  his  unjustifi- 
able evasion.  She  loved  him  and  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  his  agony.  She 
acted  from  the  best  and  least  selfish 
motives,  but  afterward  she  knew  that 
she  had  been  wrong.  It  was  in  the 
analysis  of  her  subsequent  remorse  that 
he  proved  how  wrong  had  been  her  act 
of  connivance. 

He  found  the  writing  of  the  story  more 
difiBcult  than  he  had  expected,  and  he 
could  not  find  any  mode  of  expiation  for 
the  woman.  The  end  of  the  story  lin- 
gered in  suspense.  How  could  she  find 
redemption,  he  wondered? 

But  that  problem,  also,  was  solved  for 
him  in  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  morning. 
He  saw  the  solution  printed  in  neat 
blade  letters  on  an  oblong  white  card 
rather  like  the  notice  of  “Apartments” 
in  the  window  of  Jensen’s  old  room. 
And  on  the  card  of  his  illusion,  also, 
there  was  but  one  word. 

The  word  was  Confession.  The  very 
sound  of  it  soothed  him.  He  saw  at  once 
how  the  woman  of  his  story  could  find 
comfort.  It  seemed  strange  to  him  that 
he  should  not  have  thought  of  that  obvi- 
ous solution  imtil  it  was  presented  to 
him  in  the  aftermath  of  a dream.  The 
one  thing  that  still  puzzled  him  was  to 
dedde  who  was  the  right  person  to  be 
the  wonmn’s  confessor.  If  she  told  her 
story  to  some  sympathetic  and  tolerant 
fnend  she  would  find  sudi  easy  absolu- 
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tion  and  there  would  be  no  atonement. 
That  would  be  a mere  evasion  and  could 
not  satisfy  her  need.  A true  expiation 
demanded  a greater  penalty.  She  must 
“give  herself  up.”  The  phrase  surged 
into  his  mind  with  a peculiar  force.  He 
knew  that  it  had  a special,  slightly  tech- 
nical meaning.  He  suddenly  visualized 
not  the  woman  of  his  story,  but  himself, 
making  grotesque  confession  in  the 
stark,  incredulous  surroundings  of  the 
police  station. 

In  a fit  of  exasperation  he  leaped  out 
of  bed  and  began  to  dress.  The  solution 
was  absurd  and  unpractical.  They 
would  not  believe  him.  They  would 
take  his  address  and  tell  him  to  go  home 
and  think  it  over.  At  the  utmost  he 
would  have  to  submit  to  a medical  ex- 
amination. He  could  hear  the  alienist 
advising  him  to  take  a complete  rest. 
He  would  be  told  that  this  particular 
aberration  was  quite  common;  that  the 
thought  of  his  friend’s  death  had  preyed 
on  his  mind.  They  would  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  try  him,  and  he  would  be  unable 
to  produce  a single  tittle  of  evidence 
against  himself. 

Nevertheless,  the  longing  to  go  to  the 
police  station  and  make  his  statement 
began  to  obsess  him.  He  could  not 
write  any  more,  and  he  began  subtly  to 
tempt  himself  with  the  suggestion  that 
if  he  gave  himself  up  he  would  be  able  to 
report  his  actual  experience  in  the  stoiy 
he  wanted  so  desperately  to  finish.  Yet, 
even  so,  would  it  be  finished?  If  that 
woman  of  his  assumption  made  her  con- 
fession and  it  was  dismissed  as  a nervous 
freak,  she  would  still  have  failed  to  make 
atonement. 

He  decided  that  he  must  go  away  to 
the  country  to  think  it  all  out,  go  to  some 
place  removed  from  the  distracting  in- 
fluences that  surrounded  him  in  London. 
More  particularly  he  must  escape  from 
that  foolish  lure  of  the  police  station. 

He  had  taken  to  passing  it  every  day  in 
his  walks.  Once  he  had  found  himself 
actually  marching  up  the  front  steps. 

He  had  hoped  that  the  tie  which  ^ 
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bound  him  to  London  would*  at  some 
point  of  his  journey,  suddenly  snap.  He 
had  pictur^  this  tie  in  a strangely 
physical  image,  seeing  himself  held  by  a 
thread  of  almost  infinite  tenuity  and 
strength  that  spun  out  endlessly  behind 
him  from  its  fount  of  origin  in  the  police 
station.  And  he  had  believed  that  as  he 
went  out  into  the  West  Country  he 
would  at  some  time  stand  by  the  open 
window  of  the  train  and  that,  perhaps  at 
his  first  sight  of  the  sea,  he  would  breathe 
a deep  breath  of  relief,  the  sickening  pull 
upon  him  would  fail  with  an  abruptness 
that  would  bring  the  ecstasy  of  imme- 
diate surcease  from  pain,  and  he  would 
be  free  forever  from  this  intolerable  sug- 
gestion of  a secret  mgency  to  return  to 
one  particular  place. 

But,  instead  of  snapping,  the  thread 
seemed  to  increase  its  drag  upon  him. 
His  train  was  an  express,  running  the 
first  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  its 
journey  without  a stop;  and  before  he 
reached  Plymouth  the  tensity  had  so  far 
increased  that  he  felt  the  pull  of  it  as  an 
actual  physical  restraint.  When  he 
paced  the  corridor  he  could  only  walk 
ahead  with  difficulty,  but  the  return  had 
the  ease  of  a descent. 

When  the  train  was  slowing  into 
Plymouth  he  made  a great  effort  of  self- 
control  and  returned  to  his  seat.  He 
realized  that,  however  hard  the  task,  he 
must  conquer  this  delusion.  If  any  pos- 
sible purpose  could  have  been  served  by 
his  going  back  to  the  police  station  and 
making  a full  statement  of  his  complicity 
in  Jensen’s  death,  he  would,  so  he  told 
himself,  have  cheerfully  yielded  to  the 
impulse.  It  was  the  utter  absurdity  and 
uselessness  of  the  act  that  weighed  with 
him.  And  he  could  think,  now,  of  no 
way  by  which  he  might  offer  atonement. 

There  was  but  one  other  occupant  of 
his  compartment,  a middle-aged,  mo- 
rose-looking  man  with  whom  he  had  not 
so  far  exchanged  even  a nod  of  greeting; 
but  as  another  inducement  to  hold  him 
in  his  seat  while  the  train  was  at  rest  in 
the  station,  Seeley  attempted,  now,  to 
begin  a conversation. 


“Do  you  know  how  long  we  stop 
here?’’  he  asked. 

The  stranger  glared  at  him  malevo- 
lently. “Five  minutes,”  he  replied, 
curtly,  and  returned  to  the  reading  of  his 
magazine. 

And  after  that  rebuff  a new  suspicion 
began  to  t&ke  hold  of  Seeley’s  imagina- 
tion. Did  he  bear  on  his  forehead  the 
visible  brand  of  Cain?  Would  his  fellow 
men  regard  him  henceforth  with  an  in- 
creasing distrust,  observing,  though  they 
might  not  recognize,  the  evidences  of 
crime  plainly  written  on  his  face?  In- 
stantly he  recalled  half  a dozen  apparent 
confirmations  of  this  horrible  suspicion. 
Only  yesterday  a woman  had  looked  at 
him  in  the  street  with  a hesitating,  star- 
tled air;  his  landlady’s  manner  had  been 
very  queer  when  she  had  asked  him 
that  morning  whether  he  were  coming 
back;  surely  the  booking  clerk  at  Pad- 
dington had  stared  at  him  with  an  un- 
usual curiosity  when  he  had  taken  his 
ticket;  the  waiter  had  seemed  pmposely 
to  avoid  him  while  he  was  having  lunch 
in  the  restaurant  car.  . . . Tortured  by 
a new  dismay,  Seeley  began  covertly  to 
watch  the  faces  of  his  fellow  men. 

And  any  lingering  hope  that  he  might 
have  cherished  was  soon  pitilessly 
crushed.  Everyone  stared  at  and  mis- 
trusted him,  and  when  he  reached  St. 
Ives  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  hotel  proprietor  to  take  him 
in,  although  he  explained,  i>erhaps  too 
apologetically,  that  it  was  only  for  one 
night,  as  he  meant  next  day  to  find  rooms 
for  himself  in  the  solemn  obscurity  of 
some  neglected  village  out  toward  the 
Land’s  End. 

When  he  went  up  to  his  bedroom,  he 
noted,  with  a flash  of  impatience  at  his 
own  weakness,  that  he  was  becoming 
absurdly  absent-minded.  He  had  actu- 
ally forgotten  to  put  on  his  tie  that 
morning.  Yet,  after  all,  he  reflected, 
what  difference  could  that  make  to  the 
appearance  of  a man  who  bore  that 
dreadful  brand  above  his  eyes?  He 
could  see  it  plainly  for  himself,  now — a 
burning  scar  that  made  him  look  as  if  he 
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bad  jammed  his  hat  down  too  tightly 
upon  his  forehead. 

That  evening  he  avoided  the  other 
guests  in  the  hotel  with  an  even  greater 
care  than  they  displayed  in  avoiding 
him.  Nevertheless,  when  he  awoke  the 
next  morning,  a new  and  delightful 
sense  of  freedom  had  come  to  him.  His 
bedroom  looked  out  over  the  sea,  the 
April  sun  faced  him  above  the  headland, 
and  a fresh  breeze  behind  the  tide  was 
shepherding  an  interminable  procession 
of  brisk,  sparkling  waves  that  leaped  and 
Ottered  and  tossed  here  and  there  an 
occasional  plume  of  foam  in  their  brief 
traverse  of  the  bay.  It  was  a morning 
that  shouted  with  the  sturdy  voice  of  an 
English  spring,  and  Sedey  believed  that 
in  some  miraculous  way  he  had  foimd 
redemption  at  last.  Perhaps  he  had  won 
salvation  and  release  by  the  splendid 
effort  of  resistance  he  had  made  in  the 
train.  By  refusing  to  yield  he  had 
snapped  the  cord  that  had  bound  him  to 
London.  And  when  he  looked  at  his 
reflection  in  the  mirror  he  saw  that  the 
red  scar  had  faded  from  his  forehead. 

He  went  down  to  breakfast  sure  of  his 
reprieve,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
everyone  was  smiling.  The  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  appeared  quite  sorry  to  hear 
that  he  was  still  determined  not  to  stay 
another  night.  He  set  out  on  his  drive 
to  Zennor  with  a light  heart. 


The  road  out  of  the  town  reared  itself 
strmght  up  into  the  hills.  Two  miles 
ahead,  Seeley  could  see  the  little  cleft  on 
the  sky  line  through  which  he  must 
pass,  and  in  the  sunlight  of  the  fresh 
morning  he  pictured  that  pass  as  the 
gateway  of  his  ultimate  deliverance. 
“When  I reach  the  sununit,”  he  thought, 
“I  shall  be  free.”  But  by  the  time  he 
came  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  freshen- 
ing southwest  wind  had  driven  a pack  of 
dark  clouds  across  the  sun,  and  as  he 
emerged  from  the  shelter  of  the  rise  they 
bad  been  breasting  they  met  the  force  of 
the  increasing  gale.  Before  him,  Seeley 
could  see  the  rain  rushing  to  meet  them 
like  a driven  bank  of  mist. 
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Instantly  the  sense  of  happy  release 
left  him.  He  felt  that  the  very  powers  of 
the  air  were  combining  to  drive  him 
back.  Yet,  even  as  he  cowered  to  the 
onslaught  of  the  squall,  he  made  a new 
determination  to  persevere.  “Only  by 
courage  and  persistence,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, “can  I withstand  this  persecution.” 

When  he  arrived  at  Zennor  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  conspiracy  against  him 
was  steadily  growing.  TTie  owners  of 
the  houses  to  which  he  was  driven  to 
find  a lodging  regarded  him  with  a sullen 
suspicion.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
Cornish  people  regard  all  “foreigners” 
with  suspicion;  he  knew  only  that  they 
all  too  obviously  suspected  him.  He  b^ 
gan,  for  a time,  to  fall  back  into  his  old 
hesitations,  doubting  whether,  after  all, 
he  were  wise  to  persist  in  his  determina- 
tion. But  at  last  the  driver  of  the  cart,  a 
morose  and  silent  individual,  suggested 
to  him  that  he  might  try  the  inn  at  the 
Head,  a mile  farther  on.  “They’re 
bound  to  take  you  there,”  he  said,  as  if 
none  but  an  innkeeper  could  ever  be  in- 
duced to  receive  so  undesirable  a lodger. 

They  did,  indeed,  accept  him  at  the 
inn,  though  without  the  least  sign  of 
heartiness.  When  the  proprietor  asked 
him  how  long  he  wished  to  stay,  he  re- 
plied defiantly  that  he  would  stay  at 
least  a week.  He  half  expected  that  the 
man  would  demur,  but  he  merely 
nodded — ^accepting  his  fate,  so  Seeley  in- 
ferred, with  a stubborn  resignation. 

When  he  stood  before  the  toilet  glass 
in  his  bedroom  he  found  that  the  red 
brand  above  his  eyes  had  returned,  and 
that  now  it  was  deeper  and  redder  than 
before.  . . . 

The  next  morning  he  decided  to  go  out 
immediately  after  breakfast.  He  meant 
to  seek  some  absolute  solitude  in  which 
he  might  commune  with  and  persuade 
himself  that  courage  alone  was  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  his  freedom.  But  at 
the  outset  he  was  faced  with  a diflBculty. 

If  he  went  eastward,  he  would  be  going 
toward  Zennor  with  its  inimical  and 
threatening  pK>pulation  of  men  and 
women.  And  he  was  not  sure  if  he  had 
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the  strength  to  go  still  farther  west,  for 
then  he  would  have  to  contest  every 
yard  against  the  entangling,  dragging  re- 
sistance of  the  attraction  that  would 
draw  him  back  to  the  terrible  magnet  of 
the  London  police  station. 

“Courage,  coinage !’’  he  said  aloud,  to 
embolden  himself,  and  found  that  the 
innkeeper  was  watching  him  with  an 
even  greater  suspicion  than  he  had 
shown  the  night  before.  . . . 

He  attempted  a compromise  by  going 
northwest,  straight  out  to  the  cliflF’s 
edge,  leaning  powerfully  over  to  his  left 
to  counterbalance  the  persistent  drag  on 
his  other  side.  He  dared  not  look  in  the 
direction  of  London.  He  knew  that  if  he 
did  he  would  see  the  police  station 
through  the  curve  of  the  earth,  hailing 
and  commanding  him. 

He  met  only  one  human  being  in  the 
coiirse  of  his  walk  to  the  cliff — a small 
boy  who  ran  from  him  in  terror. 

The  cliff  must  have  been  at  least  sixty 
feet  high,  and,  looking  down  onto  the 
clean  stretch  of  hard  sand  beneath,  he 
found  a temporary  solution  of  his  imme- 
diate difficulty.  He  dared  not  go  east; 
he  had  not  the  strength  to  go  farther 
west;  but  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  go  down  to  the  sand.  With- 
out further  hesitation  he  stepped  boldly 
forward. 

For  a time  he  hung  nearly  motionless 
between  earth  and  sky — ^long  enough  for 
him  to  review  in  the  most  precise  and 
extravagant  detail  every  thought  and  in- 
cident of  his  life  since  he  had  witnessed 
the  suicide  of  Jensen.  Then,  quite  sud- 
denly, the  flat  bed  of  sand  below  lea]>ed 
up  and  struck  him  with  a brutal,  dis- 
ruptive crash. 


He  was  amazed  to  find  himself  miracu- 
lously unhivt.  He  had  risen  from  the 
sand  and  walked  down  almost  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea  before  he  realized  the 
wonder  of  the  discovery.  He  had  fallen 
sixty  feet  onto  hard  sand,  and  suffered 
not  so  much  as  a bruise.  There  could  be 
but  one  explanation.  He  bore  a charmed 
life.  No  doubt  the  Eternal  Purpose  had 
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some  use  for  him.  Sometime,  some- 
where, he  would  fulfill  his  strange  des- 
tiny. Meanwhile  he  seemed  momen- 
tarily to  have  recovered  his  freedom. 
The  sim  was  shining  again,  every  cloud 
had  disappeared  from  the  sky,  and  the 
sea,  which  before  his  fall  had  been  rolling 
up  in  white-capped  breakers,  was  now 
exquisitely  calm  and  placid.  Perhaps  he 
had  lain  stunned  on  the  sand  for  quite  a 
long  time  before  he  came  back  to  a reali- 
zation of  his  miraculous  escape?  He 
drew  out  his  watch,  but  as  he  looked  at 
it,  it  fell  to  a dust  of  splinters  in  his 
hand.  His  watch,  at  least,  had  not 
escaped  the  effects  of  his  fall. 

Presently  he  decided  to  make  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  sands  while  this  blissful 
sense  of  enlargement  remained  with  him. 
He  looked  first  to  the  west,  but  a bold 
headland  of  rock  projected  on  that  side, 
and,  even  as  he  watched,  the  incoming 
tide  came  forward  with  a sudden  spurt 
and  lapped  about  the  base  of  the  pro- 
jecting tongue  of  land.  The  cliff  was  too 
high  and  sheer  to  climb,  so,  with  a com- 
placent shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  set  his 
face  back  toward  London.  He  found 
that  he  no  longer  felt  so  intense  a desire 
to  struggle  agaimst  that  impulse,  al- 
though he  was  still  determined  that 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself 
he  would  return  to  the  inn.  . . . 

The  country  was  wilder  and  more 
mountainous  than  he  had  imagined  it. 
Last  night  he  had  had  to  keep  his  eyes 
almost  closed  against  the  assault  of  the 
wind  and  rain,  and  this  morning  he  had 
been  too  preoccupied  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  object  to  spare  a thought  for 
the  scenery.  But,  now  that  he  had  come 
up  from  the  shore,  he  found  that  he  was 
shut  off  from  the  west  by  towering  crags 
of  basalt  piled  up  far  into  the  sky.  There 
must,  he  knew,  be  some  road  or  pass 
through  these  mountains,  but  he  could 
see  none. 

He  paused  for  a time,  imcertain  what 
to  do.  Even  if  he  decided  to  go  back  to 
London,  he  must  return  first  to  the  inn 
for  his  luggage.  And  then,  slowly  an 
immense  and  desolating  feelipg  of  loneli- 
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ness  began  to  overtake  him.  He  was, 
lost  at  the  foot  of  these  bleak  mountains, 
a stranger  among  unfriendly  people.  He 
knew  no  one  and  he  had  nowhere  to  go. 
He  was  utterly  and  everlastingly  alone 
in  this  desolation,  with  no  purpose,  no 
desire,  except  that  strange  urgency,  in- 
creasing now  with  a renewed  insistent 
compulsion,  to  return  to  London. 

Suddenly  he  decided  to  resist  that 
call  no  longer.  Life  without  peace  of 
mind,  without  any  rest  or  contentment, 
was  unendurable.  He  could  at  least 
make  his  confession.  Even  if  they  would 
not  believe  him,  he  might  find  release  in 
the  very  act  of  admitting  his  sin.  And 
with  that  decision  he  instantly  set  off 
running  toward  the  east. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  ran  with  in- 
credible speed.  Indeed,  now  and  again, 
he  had  a queer  illusion  that  his  feet  were 
not  touching  the  groimd,  that  he  was 
flying  with  an  extraordinary  ease  and 
swiftness.  Yet  when  he  turned  and 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  he  found 
that  the  wall  of  basalt  crags  was  still 
close  behind  him,  and  all  about  him 
stretched  the  same  bleak,  inhospitable 
wilderness. 

He  threw  himself  down,  then,  with  his 
face  to  the  ground.  He  was  beaten  and 
destroyed.  The  whole  world,  animate 
and  inanimate,  was  in  league  against 
him.  He  could  do  nothing.  He  would 
lie  there  till  they  foimd  him  awaiting 
judgment. 


Yet,  as  he  made  this  new  resolve,  he 
knew  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  keep 
it.  The  earth  fell  away  from  beneath 
him  and  left  him  poised  in  mid-air.  He 
oi)ened  his  eyes  and  saw  below  him  a 
smooth  expanse  of  hard  sand,  and  on  it 
was  the  figure  of  a man,  lying  on  his 
back,  with  his  arms  outstretched,  and  his 
blind  face  open  to  the  sky.  . . . 

With  infinite  slowness  he  was  being 
drawn  down  toward  the  figure  on  the 
sand.  He  had  no  power  of  resisting  the 
force  that  compelled  him.  It  was  as  if 
he  were  being  tediously  haiiled^in,  hand 
over  hand,  and  presently  he  was  floating 
only  a few  feet  above  the  body.  He  had 
known,  now,  for  long  ages  that  it  was  his 
own  body  that  lay  there,  and  he  waited 
patiently  for  the  end.  All  sensation  and 
all  volition  had  left  him.  He  had  no 
longer  any  feeling,  either  of  desire  or  fear. 

As  he  touched  the  body  the  world 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  the  darkness 
deepened  steadily  as  he  descended  until 
he  entered  the  ultimate  void  of  blackness 
and  insensibility. 

He  op>ened  his  eyes  to  the  sound  of  a 
voice  pronoimcing  judgment.  “He’ll  be 
a cripple  for  life,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses,” the  voice  said. 

But  Seeley  only  smiled  at  the  judg- 
ment. He  knew  with  exquisite  cer- 
tainty that  he  had  made  atonement.  He 
was  aware  of  a sweet  and  enduring 
serenity. 


THE  GREAT  EVENT 

BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 

The  trivial,  the  small. 
Make  up  our  lives; 
And  yet  there  comes  to  all 
One  great  event 
That  lifts  the  veriest  thrall 
Pre-eminent, — 

Death,  the  imi>erative  call 
That  none  survives! 
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Fifteen  years  ago  thoughtful  Chi- 
nese woke  to  a realization  of  how 
the  opium  cancer  had  eaten  into  their 
vitals.  The  use  of  the  drug  had  spread 
with  truly  appalling  rapidity.  The 
Chinese  people  were  using  seventy  times 
as  much  as  they  had  used  in  1800.  An- 
nually twenty-two  thousand  tons  of 
opium  were  absorbed,  most  of  it  converted 
into  thick  smoke  and  inhaled  by  a legion 
of  smokers  estimated  to  number  at  least 
twenty-five  millions.  In  the  poppy-grow- 
ing provinces  a shocking  proportion  of 
the  adults  were  addicted  to  the  habit. 
In  the  cities  of  Szechuan  half  the  men 
and  a fifth  of  the  women  smoked.  In 
Kansu  three  men  out  of  four  were 
devoted  of  the  pipe.  Districts  were  to 
be  found  in  which  practically  the  whole 
adult  population  had  given  themselves 
up  to  the  seduction  and  were  sinking  into 
a state  of  indescribable  lethargy,  misery, 
and  degradation. 

Realizing  that  unless  the  people  speed- 
ily renounced  the  vice  that  was  under- 
mining its  manhood  there  was  no  hopte 
for  China  among  the  nations,  the  Em- 
press Dowager  issued,  in  1906,  the  fa- 
mous Anti-Opium  Edict,  the  opening 
gun  in  the  mo.st  extensive  warfare  on  a 
destructive  private  habit  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  In  1910  I traveled  for 
months  through  the  far  interior  of 
China  and  on  every  hand  met  evidences 
of  the  resolute  fight  to  stamp  out  the 
production  of  opium.  In  many  dis- 
tricts where  the  poppy  had  been  the 
staple  crop,  like  corn  in  Kansas  or  cotton 
in  Alabama,  not  a poppy  field  was  to  be 
seen.  As  a result,  the  local  price  of 
opium  was  from  two  to  ten  times  that  of 
the  year  before,  while  food  was  more 


plentiful  and  cheap  than  it  had  been  for 
years. 

As  week  after  week  I traversed  the 
scene  of  conflicts,  often  fierce  and 
sometimes  bloody,  between  the  officials 
supported  by  the  reformers  and  patriots, 
and  the  poppy  growers,  traders,  and  den- 
keepers  supported  feebly  by  the  slaves 
of  the  pipe,  I reflected,  “Is  any  vice 
coiling  itself  about  us  whites  as  opium 
coiled  itself  about  the  Chinese?”  As  in 
a flash  I saw  that  alcohol  is  to  our  people 
what  opium  is  to  the  yellow  race.  And 
their  exp>erience  had  established  that 
there  are  private  drug  habits  society 
dares  not  let  alone.  For  a very  long  time 
the  hand  of  government  had  been  with- 
held in  China,  and  if  any  principle  of 
self-limitation  lurked  in  the  opium  vice 
it  ought  to  have  declared  itself  long 
before.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  opium 
smoking  did  not  confine  itself  to  fools 
and  weaklings.  It  did  not  consume  the 
chaff  and  leave  the  wheat.  Lake  a gan- 
grene, it  ate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
social  body,  spreading  from  weak  tissue 
to  sound,  until  the  very  existence  of  the 
Chinese  race  was  at  stake. 

Moral  suasion  had  not  availed  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  gangrene.  It  had 
been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  heroic 
treatment — i.e.,  to  make  opium  inac- 
cessible. Might  not  our  gangrene,  de- 
spite the  growth  of  temperance  senti- 
ment, go  on  eating  into  us  until  we  made 
alcoholic  beverages  inaccessible? 

Thus  China’s  experience  with  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  converted  me  to  pro- 
hibition. 

The  “dry”  movement  in  this  country 
was  by  no  means  a fanatical  outburst 
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against  a vice  already  beaten  to  its 
knees  by  a half-century  of  temperance 
agitation.  What  happened  among  us  was 
that  a part  of  American  society  turned 
away  from  liquor  while  the  rest  became 
wetter  and  wetter.  The  army  of  drink- 
ers which  survived  the  temperance 
simoom  of  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties  of  the 
last  century  had  been  reenforced  by 
millions  of  immigrants — Irish  and  Ger- 
mans and  Slavs — many  of  whom,  owing 
to  their  relatively  high  earnings  in  this 
country,  foupd  themselves  able  for  the 
first  time  to  indulge  freely  in  alcoholic 
pleasures. 

Another  momentous  thing  happened 
—a  profoimd  change  in  the  system'-  for 
supplying  drink.  The  catering  of  liquor 
becWe  commercialized.  It  came  to  be 
a “big  business”  intent  on  profits — al- 
ways more  profits.  From  being  shrink- 
ing and  apologetic,  it  became  brazen  and 
aggressive.  It  no  longer  pleaded  humbly 
for  leave  to  assuage  existing  thirsts.  In 
order  to  “promote  business”  it  delib- 
erately and  methodically  set  itself  to 
create  new  thirsts.  It  advertised,  gave 
away  samples,  subsidized  convivial  or- 
ganizations, encouraged  festal  customs 
of  a “damp”  character,  planted  saloons 
in  new  places,  and  brought  them  into 
close  partnership  with  the  great  social 
plagues,  gambling  and  prostitution.  In 
olden  time  alcoholic  beverages  were  no 
more  “pushed”  than  hen’s  eggs  are 
“pushed.”  But  as  production  and  dis- 
tribution were  centralized,  the  business 
grew  more  capitalistic  and  the  saloon 
keeiier  came  to  be  the  brewer’s  man, 
systematic  efforts  were  made  to  “shove” 
liquor,  especially  beer.  Between  1880 
and  1907  the  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  all  liquors  in  this  <^untry  rose 
from  ten  gallons  to  nearly  twenty-three 
gallons!  Far,  then,  from  being  a gra- 
tuitous stroke  at  a dying  social  custom, 
prohibition  was  an  urgent  social-defense 
measure  forced  by  greedy  liquor  inter- 
ests which  were  so  shortsighted  that  they 
would  not  leave  nondrinkers  alone.  Con- 
tinually they  plotted  to  tempt  the  pub- 
lic into  a larger  consumption.  Their 
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ambition  seemed  to  be  to  convert  the 
rising  generation  of  males  into  peripa- 
tetic tanks. 

A long  and  variegated  experience  with 
attempts  to  regulate  the  liquor  trafiSc 
showed  that  it  was  incapable  of  being 
made  decent  and  law-abiding.  It  would 
respect  no  law,  heed  no  warnings  or 
protests.  Always  it  was  secretly  digging 
under  or  insolently  breaking  over  any 
bounds  the  community  set  to  it.  So, 
not  out  of  a sour  resentment  of  other 
people’s  pleasures,  but  out  of  bitter  ex- 
pterience  with  an  unmitigated  social  evil 
grew  the  sentiment  for  destroying  it, 
“root  and  branch.”  When  parents  and 
other  earnest  people  realized  that  here 
was  a sinister  thing  doing  its  utmost  to 
ensnare  our  boys  and  ravel  out  the  fabric 
of  sound  principles  and  good  resolutions 
which  home  and  school  and  church  had 
been  at  such  pains  to  weave  into  the 
soul  of  youth,  they  hardened  their  hearts 
and  struck  it  down. 

Certain  imforeseen  developments  have 
caused  prohibition  to  triumph  sooner 
than  one  had  a right  to  expect.  In  the 
early  crusade  against  alcoholism  what 
was  deplored  was  the  intem|)erate  use  of 
intoxicants.  The  “ temperate  ” user  was 
the  model.  Later,  total  abstinence  was 
urged,  on  the  groimd  that  the  moderate 
drinker  sets  a bad  example  to  the  weak 
and,  moreover,  runs  the  risk  of  being 
overpowered  by  his  habit  and  swept  into 
the  abyss  of  excess.  But  thirty  years 
ago  evidence  began  to  pour  out  of  Euro- 
pean physiological  and  psychological 
laboratories  that  even  in  small  quanti- 
ties alcohol  is  an  upsetter  and  deranger 
of  the  functions  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  body.  The  sense  of  release  and 
augmented  power  that  comes  with  a 
glass  or  two  was  proven  a cheat  and  a 
delusion.  To  his  horror,  that  darling  of 
the  early  moralists,  the  moderate 
drinker,  was  pulled  from  his  pedestal 
and  pilloried  as  an  ignorant  self-poisoner. 

Then  the  development  of  industry 
came  to  help  the  besiegers  of  the  fort  of 
folly.  The  traveling  public  began  to  be 
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nervous  about  the  drinker  at  the  engine 
throttle,  the  telegraph  key,  the  switch- 
board. The  factory  system  supplanted 
the  handicrafts,  and  a new  class,  the 
employers,  came  to  realize  how  drink 
plays  havoc  with  production.  As  work- 
ers became  nuudiine  tenders  the  damage 
from  the  liquor  habit  in  impairment  of 
efficiency  and  in  injury  to  delicate  and 
costly  machinery  became  ever  more  un- 
mistakable. More  and  more  employers 
came  to  look  upon  prohibition  as  a labor- 
effideney  policy  and  it  was  largely  these 
men  who  financed  the  movement  which 
brought  the  liquor  interests  to  grief, 
despite  their  millions  for  propaganda. 

The  World  War  was  the  crowning  dis- 
aster to  John  Barleycorn.  In  the  inter- 
est of  military  effideney  and  as  a food- 
conservation  measure  all  the  belligerent 
governments  set  clamps  on  liquor.  This 
staging  of  drink  as  an  economic  drain 
and  the  foe  of  national  strength  has  been 
an  illuminating  object  lesson  to  thought- 
less millions.  In  the  face  of  the  whole 
world  King  Gambrinus  has  been  shamed 
and  set  at  naught,  so  that  the  outlawing 
of  the  drink  traffic  by  the  governments, 
as  already  the  opium  traffic  has  been  out- 
lawed, appears  to  be  only  a question  of 
time. 

Broadly  seen,  prohibition  is  the  device 
of  the  young  north^n  peoples  to  over- 
come ^eir  constitutional  handicap  in 
competing  with  the  older  and  soberer 
races.  It  seems  as  if  all  varieties  of  men 
at  their  first  contact  with  intoxicants 
literally  go  crazy  over  them.  In  vinous 
exaltation  the  primitive  races  especially 
find  the  most  ^orious  experience  of  life. 
To  siq)ply  a tribe  of  Eskimos  or  Aus- 
tralian blacks  with  plenty  of  strong 
drink  proved  to  be  a swift  way  of 
despatching  them.  The  infatuation  of 
the  American  Indian  for  “fire  water” 
has  been  proverbial.  The  affinity  of  the 
indigenous  population  of  Mexico  for 
pvlque  and  mescal  is  notorious.  All 
down  the  Andean  uplift  the  natives  are 
gradually  destroying  themselves  with 
chicha  and  fisco.  The  “ unconquerable  ” 


Arancanians  were  in  the  end  bowl^  over 
by  the  product  of  distilleries  planted 
among  them  for  that  very  purpose.  The 
worst  alcoholism  in  the  world  to-day 
is  among  the  Chilean  masses,  who  are 
more  than  half  Indian. 

Once  a people  has  easy  access  to  what 
an  Irish  poet,  who  sang  a thousand  years 
ago,  called  “the  heavenly  dew,”  it  be- 
gins to  undergo  “alcoholic  selection.” 
Those  to  whom  the  delights  of  intoxica- 
tion are  irresistible  sooner  or  later  drink 
themselves  to  death  or,  at  any  rate,  leave 
a weakened  progeny  which  quickly  per- 
ish. Conversely,  the  sober  survive  and 
they  transmit  to  their  posterity  their 
distaste  for  vinous  exhilaration.  Some 
of  the  Mediterranean  peoples  have 
known  the  vine  for  four  or  five  thousimd 
years,  so  that  long  ago  those  among 
them  who  could  not  refrain  from  abusing 
the  “blood  of  the  grape”  eliminated 
themselves.  Sooner  or  later  their  intem- 
perate stocks  ran  out,  the  result  being 
that  the  sobriety  of  these  peoples  is  the 
marvel  of  the  later  arrivals  at  the  ban- 
quet of  civilization.  Alcoholic  selection 
no  doubt  set  in  among  the  nomad  Israel- 
ites with  their  settlement  in  the  Prom- 
ised I>and.  It  was  sure  to  come  when 
every  man  dwelt  “under  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree.”  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
Old  Testament  abounds  in  warnings 
against  wine,  but  not  the  New  Testa- 
ment, for  by  then  the  Jews  had  become 
the  liquor-proof  people  which  we  find 
them  to-day. 

The  early  Greek  lawgivers  struck  at 
drunkenness  with  a severity  we  have 
never  touched.  Alexander’s  Greeks  were 
so  bibulous  that  in  one  of  the  wine- 
drinking matches  which  he  encoimtged 
thirty-six  contestants  died  from  over- 
drinking. Yet  in  a few  centuries  alco- 
holics were  nearly  extinct  among  the 
Hellenes,  while  the  modem  Greeks  are 
models  of  sobriety. 

Having  never  been  exposed  to  the  test 
of  the  flowing  bowl,  the  early  Teutons 
were  terrible  wassailers.  Tacitus  re- 
marks, “Intemperance  proves  aseffec- 
,tual  in  subduing  them  as  the  force  of 
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arms.”  But  in  the  course  of  the  Dai^ 
Ages  the  monasteries  spread  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  over  the  slopes  of 
southern  Germany,  so  that  all  throu^ 
the  Middle  Ages  their  furious  drinJEers 
were  quaffing  themselves  to  destruction. 
This  is  why  to-day  the  Germans  occupy 
in  respect  to  alcoholism  a middle  place 
between  northern  and  southern  peoples. 
An  analysis  of  2,075  charity  cases  in  our 
cities  showed  that  drink  as  the  cause  of 
poverty  occurs  but  hsdf  as  often  among 
the  German  cases  as  among  the  Irish, 
and  two  thirds  as  often  as  among  native 
American  cases.  Among  the  foreign 
bom  in  our  jails  and  prisons  only  one 
German  in  twenty-two  was  committed 
for  intoxicatk>n  as  against  one  out  of 
three  Irish,  one  out  of  five  Scotch,  and 
(me  out  of  eight  Scandinavians. 

How  amazing  is  the  contrast  between 
races  in  their  constitutional  craving  to 
be  “lit  up”  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
the  record  of  the  (diarity  hospitals  of 
New  Yoric.  Liquor  is  responsible  for 
more  than  a fifth  of  the  cases  treated. 
It  is  the  root  of  the  trouble  in  a quarter 
of  the  native  Americans  treated,  in  a 
third  of  the  Irish  patients,  and  in  two 
fifths  of  the  native  bom  of  Irish  fathers. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  out  of  sixty 
Italian  patients,  one  out  of  seventy  Mag- 
yar patients,  one  out  of  eighty  Polish 
patients,  and  one  out  of  a hundred 
Hebrew  patients  is  in  the  hospital  on 
account  of  inebriety! 

Or  take  the  sons  of  the  “land  of  the 
vine.”  The  proportion  of  Italian  char- 
ity cases  chargeable  to  drink  is  only  a 
sixth  of  that  for  foreign-bom  cases  and  a 
seventh  of  that  for  cases  among  native 
Americans.  Alcoholism  is  found  among 
the  Italians  in  the  charity  hospitab  from 
a tenth  to  a twentieth  as  often  as  among 
north-European  patients  in  the  same  in- 
stitutions. 

From  the  hygienic  point  of  view  it  is 
a great  pity  that  the  people  of  this  coim- 
tiy  are  overwhelmingly  of  northern  ex- 
traction. It  is  certain  that  there  would 
be  no  liquor  problem  here,  ergo  no  pro- 
hibition, if  sober  Neapolitans  had  landed 
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on  Plymouth  Rock,  if  abstinent  Portu- 
guese had  settled  Virginia  instead  of 
hard-drinking  English,  if  temperate  Wal- 
lachians  had  planted  themselves  in 
Pennsylvania  instead  of  thirsty  Germans 
and  Scotch-Irish,  if  coffee-sipping  Turks 
had  peopled  the  West  instead  of  bibulous 
Hibernians  and  Scandinavians.  Had  wc 
Americans  only  the  antialcoholic  inher- 
itance of  Cretans,  Syrians,  and  Arme- 
nians, we  might  dispense  with  “restric- 
tions on  personal  liberty.” 

But,  b^g  what  we  are,  there  are  open 
to  us  just  two  solutions  of  the  drink 
problem.  Stoically,  we  may  submit  om- 
selves  to  alcoholic  selection — a process  in 
our  case  made  trebly  devastating  by  the 
modem  cheapness  of  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  the  facilities  for 
keeping  them  at  every  man’s  elbow  all 
the  time.  In  anguish  we  may  endure 
the  loss  of  perhaps  a million  lives  a 
decade  from  intemperance  as  result  of 
the  hurricane  of  temptation  the  un- 
curbed liquor  interests  would  let  loose 
upon  us.  With  aching  hearts  we  may 
tolerate  the  wrecking  of  perhaps  half  a 
million  homes  in  the  same  period.  We 
may  steel  ourselves  while  myriads  of 
wives  and  mothers  have  their  lives 
poisoned  by  worry  lest  some  of  their 
dear  ones  fall  a prey  to  the  insidious 
dmg.  Well,  the  reward  for  consistently 
keeping  our  hands  off  the  agent  of  havoc 
would  be  that  by  the  end  of  this  century 
we  should  have  passed  the  peak  of  our 
suffering  and  by  the  year  2100  a.d.  our 
descendants  might  be  as  constitutionally 
resistant  to  alcoholic  beguilement  as  are 
the  Portuguese  to-day! 

The  alternative  to  this  dismal  pros- 
pect is  prohibition — i.e.,  wringing  the 
neck  of  the  liquor  business  so  that 
our  unfortunate  temptables,  no  longer 
teased  and  baited  and  snared  for  the 
sake  of  the  profit  to  be  extracted  from 
their  weakness  for  alcohol,  will  be 
left  free  to  pursue  the  normal  interests 
of  life. 

What  social  effects — other  than  the 
lessening  of  crime  and  pauperism,  which 
are  too  obvious  to  be  worth  discussing — 
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may  be  anticipated  from  the  banishment 
of  strong  drink? 

For  one  thing,  it  is  botmd  to  improve 
the  position  of  women,  especially  in  the 
lower  levels  of  society.  Liquor  has  been 
the  great  enemy  of  the  abstinent  sex. 
No  thoughtful  woman  find^  anything 
captivating  in  a drinking  song  or  takes 
“John  Barleycorn”  as  a joke.  Usually 
deep  potations  let  loose  the  satyr  in  man 
and  put  attractive  women  at  the  mercy 
of  lust  coupled  with  suijerior  physical 
strength.  The  female  vampire,  of 
course,  will  lose  one  of  her  means  of 
making  infatuated  males  submit  to  her 
blood-sucking,  but  decent  women,  who 
have  to  trust  their  brains  and  character 
to  command  from  the  more  muscular 
sex  the  respect  to  which  they  feel  enti- 
tled, know  that  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual merits  are  never  at  greater  dis- 
count than  in  the  eyes  of  intoxicated  men. 

If  we  succeed  in  making  an  end  of 
toping  there  will  be  one  stone  the  less  in 
the  way  of  Cupid’s  car.  Machine  indus- 
try and  certain  other  economic  develop- 
ments, by  opening  to  the  weaker  sex 
countless  opportunities  of  self-support, 
have  relieved  capable  young  women  of 
the  economic  necessity  of  marriage. 
Working  girls  now  scoff  at  taking  hus- 
bands “for  the  sake  of  a meal  ticket,” 
and  are  more  inclined  to  consider 
whether  life  with  the  wooer  opens  a 
prospect  of  happiness.  With  the  spread 
of  this  critical  attitude  toward  marriage 
no  doubt  there  must  be  a growing  num- 
ber of  young  women  who  remain  single 
rather  than  tie  themselves  to  a man 
whose  drinking  habits  arouse  their  dis- 
trust. So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
change  we  may  look  for  in  social  customs 
ought  to  promote  matrimony  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  eligible  young 
men  and  diminishing  the  risks  of  the  self- 
supporting  girl  who  marries. 

In  prohibition  the  home  scores  a signal 
triumph.  It  is  a matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  among  the  masses  in 
Europe  the  sexes  have  never  gone 
asunder  in  their  pastimes  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  in  our  wage-earning 


population.  Among  us  the  taboo  on 
woman’s  sharing  of  vinous  delicts 
(which  came  to  be  considered  the  exclu- 
sive prerogative  of  the  male)  set  up  as 
coimter-attraction  to  the  home  the  male 
drinking  resort,  in  which,  unlike  the 
German  ^biergarten  and  the  English 
“public  house,”  a decent  woman  was 
never  to  be  seen. 

Thereupon  began  a silent  but  deter- 
mined duel  between  the  American  wife, 
seeking  to  retain  the  companionship  of 
her  mate  and  have  his  co-operation  in 
rearing  their  children,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  male  resort  on  the  lookout  for  profit- 
able patrons.  The  wife  lured  her  hus- 
band, and  later  her  sons,  with  the  com- 
forts and  charms  of  home — ^rugs  and 
curtains,  the  easy  chair,  the  trimmed 
lamp,  games,  books,  music,  and  the 
society  of  good  women.  The  saloon 
keepjer  lured  with  bright  lights,  the  shin- 
ing bar,  the  brass  rail,  glistening  glass, 
huge  mirrors,  sensual  paintings,  privaqr 
for  “a  quiet  game,”  and  (sometimes)  the 
society  of  loose  women. 

The  duel  went  on  with  varying  for- 
tunes. It  turned  out  that  in  most  cases 
the  A.merican  women  of  the  “middle” 
class  had  the  time,  means,  and  ingenuity 
to  create  for  their  men  a domestic  en- 
vironment which  possessed  greater  at- 
tractiveness than  the  male  drinking  re- 
sort. Among  wage  earners,  however, 
overcrowding,  poverty,  and  want  of 
knowledge  too  often  thwarted  the  wife’s 
pathetic  endeavor  to  tempt  her  man  to 
spend  his  time  and  money  in  the  home 
rather  than  in  the  saloon.  Now,  hap- 
pily, prohibition  comes  to  the  assistance 
of  this  much-enduring  woman  and  opens 
to  her  the  means  to  build  a home 
which  will  give  her  and  her  daughters  an 
opportunity  to  exert  a refining  influence 
upon  the  coarser  natures  of  her  men  folk. 

Says  a report  from  Richmond : “ Hun- 
dreds of  men  are  taking  the  pay  envelopje 
home  now  and  spending  their  evenings 
there,  men  who  had  not  done  so  before 
in  twenty  years.  Without  doubt,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  drinking  men  do 
when  the  saloon  is  no  longer  open  to 
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than  is  to  move  back  into  their  homes, 
and  then  to  move  themselves  and 
their  families  into  better  homes.”  In 
Denver,  the  gas  company  found  that 
nnder  prohibition,  in  spite  of  the  shutting 
down  of  the  saloons,  its  biisiness  steadily 
increased  because  more  gas  was  being 
used  in  the  homes. 

When  one  wearies  of  the  home  it  is 
now  not  the  male  resort — ^pool  room, 
men’s  dub,  coffeehouse,  or  other  sub- 
stitute for  the  saloon” — that  is  likdy  to 
be  visited,  but  rather  some  recreation 
{dace  which  men  and  women,  parents 
and  children,  can  enjoy  bother.  It 
will  be  the  park,  the  “zoo,”  the  soda 
fountain,  the  motion-film  theater,  or  the 
social  centCT.  With  the  ending  of  the 
sociability  institution  built  up  about  the 
absorption  of  alcohol  the  members  of 
the  family  are  encoinaged  to  have  more 
of  their  pleasures  in  common. 

Not  only  is  there  prospect  of  women 
enjoying  greater  consideration  and  in- 
fluence with  men,  but  with  prohibition 
a vista  of  hope  is  opened  for  multitudes 
cf  hapless  children.  Since  their  security 
lies  primarily  in  their  unconscious  apped 
to  the  tender  instinct  and  to  the  sense 
of  obligation,  children  suffer  the  most 
from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  bread- 
winner. Liquor  soon  blunts  the  parental 
sense  of  obligation,  while,  by  setting 
aside  ordinary  everyday  inhibitions,  it 
(^ns  a freer  course  to  the  instincts. 
This  unbridling  of  the  primitive  self 
seems  to  favor  the  more  elemental  in- 
stincts, such  as  pugnacity,  lust,  and  self- 
assertion.  In  general,  the  man  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  tramples  brutally 
upon  the  rights  and  claims  of  his  chil- 
dren. Occasionally  a man  is  actually 
more  generous  and  tender  in  bis  cups 
than  when  sober,  but  the  rule  is  the 
other  way.  Now  that,  on  top  of  free 
public  education  and  the  banning  of  child 
labor,  the  saloon  keeper’s  till  will  no 
longer  jingle  with  the  money  which 
should  feed  and  clothe  the  wage  earner’s 
children,  we  may  look  for  a generation 
of  young  people  practically  all  of  whom 
will  have  had  their  chance. 
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Those  in  whom  the  glass  is  wedded  to 
good  fellowship  and  good  fellowship  is 
wedded  to  the  glass  will  have  trouble  in 
finding  new  means  of  bridging  the  gulf 
that  has  resulted.  Still,  substitute 
thawers  will  be  found,  for  nobody  has 
ever  pretended  that,  on  the  whole,  ab- 
stainers are  less  sympathetic  and  broth- 
erly, more  self-centered  and  shut  up 
within  themselves,  than  drinkers.  If  it 
requires  potations  to  set  up  a genial 
current  of  feeling,  how  hedged  and  lone- 
some must  be  the  Roumanian,  the  Arab, 
the  Gypsy,  the  Syrian!  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  a loving  expansive 
wight  the  Russian,  the  Norwegian,  the 
Scot  must  have  been  half  a century  ago, 
before  the  desiccation  of  northern  Eu- 
rope began! 

The  fact  is,  whatever  social  custom 
bids  men  do  together  in  token  of  friend- 
liness will  presently  become  charged 
with  significance  and  set  up  a flow  of 
good  feeling  between  the  participants. 

To  “get  next,”  Near-Eastemers  drink 
coffee,  while  Far-Eastemers  drink  tea. 

Our  ancestors  hit  upon  the  custom  of 
touching  glasses  and  swallowing  bev- 
erages of  high  alcoholic  cpntent.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  sipping 
“soft”  drinks  together,  or  smoking  to- 
gether, or  playing  backgammon  together 
might  not  serve  equally  well  as  symbol 
of  amity. 

Then,  too,  much  of  the  crude,  maudlin 
gregariousness  that  comes  after  the  third 
glass  is  a temporary,  deceptive  thing — 
fools’  gold.  You  can’t  build  anything  on 
it.  Is  there  any  continuing  good  work — 

Red  Cross  or  Belgian  relief,  or  the  rec- 
lamation of  the  “down  and  out” — ^which 
has  relied  on  the  social  feeling  evoked  by 
alcohohc  drink? 

The  wine  cup  has  played  a part  in 
relieving  ennui,  banishing  care,  and  help- 
ing men  forget  their  troubles.  Many  of 
long-established  habits  will  therefore  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  open  fresh  soiirces  of 
solace  and  inspiration.  Still,  such  sources 
will  be  found,  let  no  one  doubt  it.  In 
Kansas  a generaticm  has  grown  up  with- 
out recourse  to  liquor,  and  one  hears 
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more  young  pteople  singing  of  an  evening 
in  a Kansas  town  than  one  hears  in  the 
lands  of  the  vine.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  much  hard  toping  went  on 
among  American  college  students.  The 
custom  has  passed  away,  but  in  its  place 
have  sprung  up  many  varieties  of  “high 
jinks”  unknown  to  the  college  of  olden 
time — “rushes”  and  “hops,”  “song 
fests”  and  “circuses,”  athletic  “meets” 
and  football  “rallies.”  With  wassail  or 
without,  the  spirit  of  youth  will  sparkle 
and  foam. 

In  all  previous  wars  it  has  been  con- 
sidered inevitable  that  men  removed 
from  home  and  exp>osed  to  the  frightful 
boredom  of  barracks  and  camp  and 
trenches  should  drink  in  order  to 
brighten  a black  existence.  One  of  the 
most  glowing  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  World  War  will  be  the  story  of  the 
successful  efforts  to  provide  for  the  so- 
cial recreation  of  our  soldiers  overseas 
and  in  the  training  camps.  A really 
marvelous  ingenuity  and  insight  into 
human  nature  has  been  shown  by  the 
religious  agencies  working  to  supply  our 
soldiers  at  home  and  abroad  with  recrea- 
tion which  will  banish  tediiun  and  out- 
pull  the  allurements  of  vice.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  problem  of 
satisfying  the  social  instinct  of  segre- 
gated men  without  the  aid  of  intoxicants 
has  been  solved  and — we  may  be  proud 
of  the  fact — solved  by  Americans ! 

That  the  closing  of  the  saloon  wdll  go 
a long  way  toward  purifying  politics  no- 
body will  deny.  The  wholesale  use  of 
free  drinks  to  sway  the  eleetorate  is  one 
of  the  blackest  chapters  in  the  history  of 
political  democracy.  The  defenders  of 
governing  dynasties  and  classes  love  to 
point  to  the  role  of  liquor  in  the  elections 
which  register  the  will  of  the  “ sovereign 
people.”  Long  before  any  other  curb 
was  imposed  on  the  liquor  sellers,  the 
American  commonwealths  closed  the 
saloons  on  election  day  in  order  to  pre- 
vent scandalous  scenes  of  orgy  and  riot 
about  the  polling  booths.  Money  will 
continue  to  be  used  illegitimately  in  poli- 
tics, and  under  prohibition  men  w'ill  be 


found  who  will  sell  their  votes.  But  it 
is  safe  to  .predict  that  fewer  votes  will  be 
corruptly  swayed  and  that  they  will 
never  again  be  sold  at  such  bargain 
prices  as  in  the  days  when  no  limit  was 
imposed  on  the  role  of  liquor  in  politics. 

Since  it  has  been  the  element  with  the 
fewest  wholesome  pleasures  and  recrea- 
tions, the  wage  earners  rather  than  the 
business  men,  the  professional  men,  or 
the  leisure  class,  which  has  been  hardest 
hit  by  alcoholism,  we  may  anticipate 
that  the  banishing  of  strong  drink  will 
result  in  accelerating  the  economic  and 
political  advance  of  labor.  The  free 
drinkers  among  the  wage  earners  have 
furnished  few  resolute  or  intelligent 
fighters  for  the  workingmen’s  cause. 
They  have  been  so  many  weak  spots  in 
labor’s  phalanx.  In  a dry  society  it  will 
be  harder  to  fuddle  and  befool  the 
worker  into  voting  for  policies  which  are 
in  the  interest  of  another  class  and  against 
the  advancement  of  his  own  class. 

One  of  the  great  surprises  of  Soviet 
Russia  has  been  that  it  has  not  dissolved 
in  chaos.  Contrary  to  what  we  ex- 
pected, the  “man-on-horseback” 
not  taken  charge  and  the  Russians 
do  not  think  he  is  coming.  That  a 
workers-and-peasants’  regime  did  not 
result  in  anarchy  leading  to  a mili- 
tary dictatorship  is  largely  owing  to 
the  heavy  hand  the  leaders  laid  on 
liquor.  Warned  by  the  scenes  of  de- 
moralization which  followed  access  of 
the  Red  Guard  to  the  wine  cellars  of  the 
Winter  Palace,  the  kommissars  went 
about  to  destroy  the  numerous  hidden 
stocks  stored  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
Petrograd  well-to-do.  In , December, 
1917,  I beheld  sights  which  would  have 
cheered  the  heart  of  the  royal  author  of 
the  proverb,  “Wine  is  a mocker.”  I 
saw  men  in  wrecked  wine  cellars  wading 
‘up  to  their  ankles  in  the  ruddy  liquid 
and  the  snow  of  a street  stained  rich  red 
where  fire  hose  was  draining  the  contents 
of  the  cellars  into  the  sewers.  Here,  per- 
haps, is  the  secret  of  why  the  Russian 
proletarian  revolution  has  not  followed 
the  course  which  history  led  us  to  expect. 
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A PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 
BY  WILBUR  DANIEL  STEELE 


Persons 

Paul  Whalen,  keeper  of  the  second-class 
light  on  Black  Blow  Ledge. 

Jen  Whalen,  his  wife. 

Pauline  Whalen,  their  daughter. 

Jim  Paine,  the  District  Lighthouse  In- 
spector. 

Place. — On  Black  Blow  Ledge,  a solitary 
rock  off  the  New  England  coast. 

Scene. — The  keeper's  living  room,  in  the 
Light. 

It  is  a circidar  room,  the  bare,  lofty, 
rough-plastered  wall  broken  by  (jUft) 
a round,  thick  toindow,  brass-trimmed 
like  a ship's  port,  and  opening  inward; 
and  a large,  solid  door  {center),  also 
swinging  inward,  and  disclosing,  when 
open,  a narrow  stone  platform,  and  be- 
yond it  the  upper  strokes  of  a dory  swung 
from  davits.  A spiral  iron  stair  {right) 
leads  through  an  open  well  from  below 
and  winds  up  through  the  ceiling  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  tower.  At  the 
extreme  left  an  oil  stove,  food  cup- 
board, a pump  with  a sink,  and  over 
the  sink  a small  mirror  and  bracket 
lamp,  make  a sort  of  informal  kitchen. 
Near  the  porthole  window  is  a large, 
square  dining  table  with  a Turkey-red 
doth,  and  toward  the  extreme  right  wall 
a small  table,  to  which  scattered  papers, 
a small  ledger,  etc.,  give  the  appearance 
of  a desk.  Under  another  wall-lamp 
behind  it,  so  as  to  face  the  room,  is  a 
chair. 

In  the  chair  sits  Paul  Whalen,  a big- 
boned,  clean-shaven,  somewhat  heavy- 
featured  man  of  perhaps  thirty-five — 
an  unstirring  man  with  a gaze  of 
curious  and  intense  preoccupation. 


During  a great  part  of  the  action  he 
continues  to  handle  or  pull  at  a black 
brier  pipe,  as  though,  in  the  profundity 
of  his  reverie,  he  takes  no  account  of 
the  fad  that  it  has  burned  out. 

At  the  dining  table  sits  Pauline,  a 
thin-legged  child  of  five  or  six,  eating 
her  supper  of  oatmeal  from  a yellow 
bowl,  but  without  appdite  or  industry, 
more  intrigued  by  the  litter  of  alphabd 
blocks,  obviously  homemade,  heaped 
on  the  table  beyond  the  bowl.  They 
are  unusually  large  blocks,  the  letters 
painted  black  an  white.  Negleding  her 
supper  from  time  to  time,  she  becomes 
engrossed  in  piling  them  in  pyramids, 
until  sharply  reprimanded  byh^mother. 
Jen  Whalen  is  standing  half  turned 
from  the  table,  her  shoulders  resting  in 
an  attitude  of  acquiescent  dreariness 
against  the  inswung  glass  of  the  port, 
her  eyes  staring  md  at  the  sea,  over 
whose  rim  the  first  shadow  of  a clear 
green  dusk  is  beginning  to  creep.  She 
is  a woman  who  has  been  pretty — 
would  still  be  pretty,  indeed,  were  her 
hair  done  with  some  grace,  her  apron 
tidier,  her  blouse  tucked  in,  and  a 
light  of  animation  in  her  eyes.  She 
speaks  in  a monotonous  voice,  cheek  in 
hand. 

Jen. — ^And  he  said  he’d  known  two  or 
three  cases  like  it,  and  they  all  come 
from  the  same  thing — some  kind  of  a 
fall  or  blow.  He  asked,  and  I told  him, 
yes.  It’s  a blood  clot,  he  says,  gets  into 
the  brain,  just  a certain  place  some- 
wheres,  and  that’s  what  does  it.  . . . 

Pauline  {reaching  farther  over  her 
bowl,  intent  on  the  blocks). — You  talking 
about  pa,  ma? 
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Jen  {starting  slightly  and  biting  her 
lip). — No,  no!  It’s — man  on  shore — 
that  you  never  even  heard  of.  . . . Tell 
her,  Pa. 

Paul  {seeming  to  arouse  himself  with 
an  effort  from  his  abiding  lethargy,  in  a deep, 
slow  voice,  vnth  an  uncertain  wave  of  the 
arm). — ^Yes,  Pauline;  yes,  yes.  A man 
on — on  the  mainland  off  there,  ever  so 
far,  that  you  never  even  heard  tell  of, 
Paulie. 

Pauline. — What’s  his  name,  pa? 

Jen. — ^Let  your  pa  be,  child.  He*s 
not  feeling  well. 

Pauline  {holding  the  last  block  poised 
over  a pyramid). — Why  d’you  always  say 
now’days  that  pa  ain’t — 

Jen. — ^Land  alive,  child ! If  you  don’t 
leave  those  blocks  be  and  tend  to  your 
supper — I declare,  I never  saw  the 
beat! 

Pauline  {relapsing  into  the  chair  and 
making  afcwe  at  the  bowl). — Aw,  ma!  Aw! 
I’ve  eat  more  ’n  half.  Lookie!  See? 
Now  can’t  I have  some  cake,  please, 
ma?  Can’t  I?  I said  “please.” 

Jen  {stamping  her  foot,  her  face  con- 
torted with  impatience). — You  eat — that — 
up!  How  many  times  do  I have  to  tell 
you? 

Pauline. — ^Aw,  no — ^no-o-o-o!  Lookie 
how  dry  it  is.  I won’t  eat  it  up  unless 
I can  have  some  more  milk  in  it. 

Jen. — Won’t,  eh?  {Then,  with  a shrug 
of  weary  capitulation). — Oh,  well  then. 
{Lifts  the  pitcher  from  among  the  blocks, 
and  finds  it  empty.)  By  gracious!  child. 
You’re  more  trouble!  {After  an  instant's 
indecision,  however,  she  carries  the  pitcher 
to  the  sink,  takes  from  the  cupboard  a can 
of  condensed  milk,  stabs  it  twice  with  a 
can  opener,  and  lets  it  drain  into  the 
pitcher.  Holding  it  with  a sloshing  mo- 
tion, she  pumps  into  it  two  or  three  gulps 
of  water.  SHU  sloshing  it,  as  she  carries 
it  back,  she  peers  in,  sniffs  at  it,  her  lips 
tmsiing.  Pouring  a little  into  the  bowl, 
her  free  hand  falls  on  the  child's  shoulder 
in  a gesture  of  sudden  compassion.)  Milk? 
Heavens!  child,  who’ll  deny  you  milk? 
{She  dabs  a forefinger  in  theflotcing  liquid 
and  touches  it  to  her  tongue.  She  makes  a 


face,  rebeUious,  sardonic.  She  looks  at  her 
husband.}  Milk!  Milk  And  when  1 
think!  When  I was  a girl!  MUkl  That 
milk  came  from  cows!  And  cream!  And 
butter! 

Paul  {shifting  in  his  chair  and  passing 
a hand  slowly  over  his  face). — ^Yes,  yes; 

I know.  But — ^but  she — she  seems  to 
come  on  fairly  stout  enough,  don’t  you 
think,  Jen? 

Jen. — Cream  and  butter!  Yes,  and 
eggs!  And  meadows!  Meadows  of  land! 
Acres  of  land!  Miles  of  land!  Flowers  to 
pick  and  grass  to  roll  on,  and  children — 
oh,  any  number  of  children  to  play  with! 

Paul. — You  like  those  blocks  to  play 
with,  don’t  you,  Paulie,  that  your  pa 
made  you  for  Christmas?  Don’t  you, 
Paulie? 

Pauline. — Only  I want  more.  I want 
two  more  “E’s,”  pa.  Won’t  you  make 
me  some,  pa? 

Jen  (os  if  possessed  with  a sudden  devil 
of  wild,  bitter  mirth). — Yes,  yes,  Paul! 
Make  her  some.  You  hear  your  child? 
Now  go  on  and  make  her  some  more, 
make  her  some  more — some  more — {A 
hush,  broken  only  by  the  continiums  muf- 
fled drone  of  the  surf  below,  follows  upon 
this  unexpected  outburst.  Even  the  child 
sits  motionless,  dimly  appalled,  her  eyes 
turned  upon  her  mother,  who  resumes 
presently,  in  a lower  tone,  biting  her  lip:) 
No,  but  it’s  got  on  my  nerves  to-day, 
though,  thinking  of  Jim  Paine  coming 
out  to-morrow  on  his  rounds.  And  how 
ever  we’re  going  to  go  through  with  it! 
For  it  ’ll  be  even  harder  this  time.  Oh, 

I don’t  know,  I don’t  know!  It’s  got 
my  nerves,  that’s  why.  I — Paul — I 
didn’t  mean  anything.  . . . 

Paul  {his  eyes  brooding  into  vacancy 
with  a somber  stare). — I know;  I know. 

. . . But  you  oughtn’t  to  be  here,  Jen. 
It’s  a mistake. 

Jen. — ^Have  I ever  complained? 

Paul. — ^No;  but  it’s  no  place  for  you. 
Only,  we’ve  always  thought,  you  know, 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  a great  while  before 
we  got  shifted  to  a better  berth,  a bigger 
light  ashore  somewheres,  where  you 
rould  have  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
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Pauline  could  go  to  a school,  and  where 
you  could  go  to  dances  and  socials  and 
lectures  and  things.  You  know,  Jen, 
we’ve  always  said,  “By  this  time  next 
year!’’  . . . But — ^but — now — 

Jen  (tapping  the  floor  with  her  foot). — 
Have  I ever  complained?  Ever,  once? 

Paul. — ^No,  you  never  have.  But 
now,  when  it’s  come  to  this  or  nothing. 
. . . TUI  now  we’ve  always  thought, 
“’Twon’t  be  long  before  we  get  pro- 
moted— ’’ 

Jen  (going  toward  him,  leaning  with  her 
hands  on  the  desk,  her  eyes  fixed  with  a 
half-coniempttums  pity  upon  the  man 
whose  gaze  continued  to  go  on  past  her  into 
the  emptiness  of  space). — Paul!  Listen, 
Paul.  Don’t  you  suppose  I know  as 
well  as  you  why  it  is  we  didn’t  get 
shifted  to  a better  berth?  Don’t  you 
suppose,  with  Jim  Paine  the  district  in- 
spector— don’t  you  imagine  I could  see 
why  we’re  kept  out  on  this  God-forsaken 
ledge?  Don’t  you?  With  Jim  the  in- 
spector? 

Paul  (^turning  with  a slight  start,  but 
not  quite  meeting  her  eyes). — ^No,  that’s 
not  fair,  Jen.  Jim  and  1 run  together 
when  we  were  boys. 

Jen. — Yes;  but  when  you  got  me,  in 
place  of  Jim’s  getting  me — Oh,  don’t 
you  supjjose  I know — and  that  I know 
you  know — and  that  you  ought  to  hate 
me?  . . . Well,  go  on  and  hate  me! 

Paul. — Please,  Jen!  . . . And  you’re 
wrong.  No,  no,  girl.  Jim  and  I run 
together  when  we  were  boys. 

Jen  (with  a fling  of  futility).  — 
Oh-h-h-h! 

Paul  (after  a moment,  his  gaze  return- 
ing into  space). — All  the  same,  Jen,  I’m 
not  so  blind — so — so  dense — that  I can’t 
see  plain  enough  now  that  you  ought  to 
have  married  Jim  Paine — 

Jen. — Paul! 

Paul. — No,  Jen.  It  wasn’t  said  in 
bitterness.  But  it’s  the  God’s  fact  of  it. 
You  ought  to ’ve  taken  Jim — instead  of 
being  tied  up  to  a — 

Jen  (glancing  sharply  toward  the  child). 
— Paul  Whalen!  . . . Your  daughter’s 
here. 


[In  the  awkward  silence  following,  Jen 
shifts  aimlessly  about  the  room. 

Paul  (again  passing  a slow  hand  over 
his  face). — Guess  it  must  be  getting 
about  time  to  light  uj) — eh,  Jen? 

[Going  to  the  stair,  Jen  runs  a finger 
down  a printed  card  hanging  from  the 
iron  standard,  then  glances  at  a small 
voatch  pinned  to  her  breast. 

Jen. — ^Well — yes.  Time  enough  yet. 
Though  I might ’s  well  be  a minute  or  so 
forehanded,  I suppose.  . . . Paulie!  For 
goodness’  sakes!  Now  I warn  you!  If 
you’re  not  through  your  supper  when  I 
get  down  from  the  light — Mind!  (as 
she  goes  up  the  winding  stair).  Mind! 

[Exit  Jen  above.  Pauline,  after  a few 
bites,  falls  victim  again  to  the  lure  of 
play.  There  is  a little  crash  as  a 
tower  topples  under  her  hand.  She 
glances  uneasily  at  her  father  and 
takes  a hasty  spoonful  of  food. 

Paul  (in  a musing  tone,  staring  at  the 
desk  before  him). — ^You  do  like  those 
blocks,  don’t  you,  Paulie?  You  take  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  from  them,  don’t 
you?  Building  and  spelling.  I wanted 
especially  you  should  learn  how  to  spell 
out  words.  That’s  fun. 

Pauline. — ^If  you  make  me  some 
more  “E’s.’’  Will  you  make  me  some 
more  “E’s,’’  pa? 

Paul. — Some  day.  Some  day. 

Pauline  (loith  a sydden  etUhusiasm). 
— Only  I can  spell  some  words,  though, 
already.  You  watch  if  I can’t,  pa.  Now, 
let  me  see.  . . . (Picking  over  the  blocks, 
she  arranges  a file  along  the  table's  edge, 
the  big,  black  letters  spelling,  “I  LII^ 
PA.’’  She  claps  her  hands.)  There! 
Read  that,  Mr.  Pa! 

Paul  (making  a show  of  indecision 
ludicrous  to  behold). — Well,  well,  well! 
Well,  well ! That’s  fine,  fine,  Paulie,  my 
girl!  (Again  the  slow  hand  goes  over  his 
face  and  ^ow.)  Splendid,  Paulie!  P-per- 
fectly  splendid!  Now — now  something 
else. 

Pauline  (standing  up  in  her  chair, 
elated,  but  affecting  cogitation). — Let  me 
think.  . . . (Her  abstracted  gaze  goes  out 
of  the  porthole  window;  she  is  abruptly 
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alive.)  Pa!  Pa!  Look!  The  tender! 
Honest,  right  there,  now,  coining  close 
aboard.  Pa!  Honest!  And  there’s 
Uncle  Jim  in  the  stern,  steering.  {Rush- 
ing to  pull  open  the  heavy  door,  waving 
both  hands  down.)  Woo-hoo!  Woo-hoo! 
Uncle  Jim!  Uncle  Ji-i-i-i-m!  {Running 
to  pluck  at  the  unmoving  man's  sleeve.) 
You  hear  me,  pa?  The  tender!  And 
Uncle  Jim!  {SHpping  to  the  stair  to  hail 
her  mother,  who  is  already  hurrying  down.) 
Ma!  Ma!  Uncle  Jim! 

Jen  {breathless,  her  face  oddly  pale,  her 
fingers  tucking  in  stray  wisps  of  hair). 
— Y-yes.  I — I saw  him — ^up — ^aloft. 
Paul!  Do  you  hear?  Jim.  Jim  Paine, 
Paul! 

Paul  {fiis  voice  emerging  toith  an  al- 
most startling  calm). — Yes,  I hear. 

Jen  {all  the  while  dabbing  at  her  hair, 
'plucking  off  her  apron,  glancing  dis- 
tractedly into  the  mirror  over  the  sink,  etc.). 
— But  why  on  earth?  To-day!  And 
this  ti'me  of  day!  It’s  almost  dark! 
Paulie!  {P-ulling  the  child  away  from  the 
open  door,  where  she  is  waving  to  the  boat 
below.)  That’s  a good  girl. 'Now  you  run 
along  up  to  bed.  Kiss  your  pa. 

Pauline. — ^No,  ma;  no!  Naw!  I 
want  to  see  Uncle  Jim.  Just  a minute — 
a minute!  He  maybe  brought  me  some 
— some  candy  — like  once.  Ma, 
please!  {She  clings  to  the  door.  A 
voice  comes  up  from  ■without.) 

Voice. — ^Aioy!  Ahoy  there,  aboard 
the  light!  Give  us  a word! 

Jen  {pleading). — Pauliel 

[Enter  Jm  Paine  from  the  left,  clam- 
bering up  to  the  platform.  He  is  a 
man  of  about  the  same  age  as  Paul 
Whalen,  but  of  a slighter  and  more 
active  figure.  Clothed  in  the  blue, 
semi-naval  uniform  of  a lighthouse 
inspector,  the  cap  set  at  a jaunty 
angle  on  the  black  hair  above  the  nar- 
row, alert,  good-looking  face,  the  rov- 
ing brown  eyes  and  the  ftdl  lips 
{under  a dose-clipped  muetache)  of 
a man  prepared  to  accept  the  gifts  of 
life — his  appearance  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  unsprightly,  monotony- 
■wom  'presence  of  the  dwellers  in  the 


Light.  . . . He  speaks  in  a free 
" luiil-feUow"  tenor  voice. 

Jim. — ^Hello!  Hello,  Jen!  Hello! 
Hello!  {His  eyes,  failing  to  observe  the 
child  who,  turned* shy  now,  hovers  in  the 
neighborhood,  peer  over  Jen’s  shoulder 
into  the  room.)  Hello!  Where’s  Paul? 
Up  aloft?  . . . Oh,  there  you  are! 
Hello!  Paul,  old  man.  How  they  com- 
ing? {Without  awaiting  an  answer,  he 
turns  and  calls  down  over  the  platform.) 
Below  there!  Hy!  Fend  her  off  the  rock, 
and  look  alive  about  it ! But  stand  by  to 
heave  in  them  stores  when  I get  the  door 
open  below.  {Comes  into  the  room.) 
Paul,  what  you  say  you  pile  down  now 
and  break  open  that  sea  door  in  the 
storeroom,  so  the  boys  can  heave  in 
them  canned  goods  and  things?  {To 
J EN,  ■with  a quick,  glowing  smile— -in  a high 
humor.)  I guess — Mrs.  Whalen — I got 
your  whole  list  this  time.  {Once  more, 
■with  a hint  of  impatience,  to  the  unmoving 
man  behind  the  desk.)  Say,  Paul — if  you 
dont  mind — there  hin’t  too  all-fired  much 
time,  you  know — and  that  sea  door — 

Jen  {swiftly). — Don’t  bother,  Paul. 
You  sit  and  talk  with  Jim.  He’s  kind  of 
tired,  Jim.  . . . No,  no;  I’ll  run  down 
myself.  {Then,  pa'using  at  the  stair,  prey 
to  an  abrupt  misgiving,  her  gaze  goes  back 
to  them.  Her  eyes  fall  on  the  child,  still 
“hovering,"  tongue-tied.)  Paulie  dear, 
why  don’t  you  show  Uncle  Jim  your 
nice  blocks?  Jim,  let  Paulie  show  you — 
Yes — go  on.  It  ’ll  please  her. 

[Exit,  hastening  down  the  stair.  Jim, 
turning  back  after  a single  half- 
hearted step  toward  the  table,  glances 
toward  the  stair  and  then,  with  a half- 
mystified  contempt,  at  Paul,  who 
continues  sitting  empty  - handed, 
brooding  at  the  desk. 

Jim. — I see  Jen  likes  to  lend  a hand. 

Paul. — Yes,  she — she  likes  to — to 
lend  a hand — sometimes. 

Jim. — ^That  sea  door  below  ain’t  ex- 
actly a plaything,  now.  {Receiving  no 
answer  from  the  heavy  man,  he  draws  up  a 
chair,  facing  him.)  Say,  look  here,  old 
man.  Ain’t  you  well? 

Paul  {loith  an  effort  at  animation. 
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staring  at  the  ceiling). — Well?  Me?  Oh, 
never  better  in  my  life.  Now  what 
made  you  s’pose — • {Chuckles  labori- 
ously, and  falls  to  brooding  at  his  two 
thumbs.)  Ah — Hm-m-m — We  weren’t 
looking  to  see  you  out  to-day — specially 
this  late  on. 

Jm. — Well,  I thought  I would.  Moon 
to-night  going  back,  and  1 thought  I’d 
make  a day  of  it  and  have  a day  off 
for  the  fair  to-morrow. 

Paul. — ^Fair,  eh?  BamhamFair?  So! 
I kind  of  wish  Jen  could — Hm-m-m — 
Well— 

Jim  {glancing  toward  the  stair). — Jen 
having  trouble  with  that  sea  door? 

Paul  {uneasily). — ^No,  no;  it’s  all  a 
knack,  that  door.  . . . Hm-m-m!  Any 
news  ashore,  Jim? 

Jim  {fumbling  his  jacket  pocket). — 
That  reminds  me.  Here’s  a paper. 
Boston  Herald.  Big  fire  in  Chelsea. 
{He  holds  out  the  folded  paper.  Paul 
makes  no  effort  to  take  it.  Enter  Jen, 
panting  a little,  from  below.  Jim  turns 
to  her  unth  a laugh.)  Look  at  this,  Jen. 
Honest  to  God,  I believe  your  husband’s 
turning  poet  or  something.  I offer  him 
a paper — a new  shore  paper,  mind  you — 
and  he  sits  there  and  dreams. 

Jen  {hastening  forward). — Why,  Paul! 
{She  takes  the  paper,  glances  at  the  head- 
lines, then  thrusts  it  into  her  husband's 
hands.)  A big  fire  in  Chelsea,  Paul. 

Paul  {burying  himself  in  it). — Big  fire 
in  Chelsea!  Well,  well,  well!  Now  I 
want  to  know!  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  eh?  Big  fire  in  Chelsea! 

Jen  {starting  away,  halting,  turning 
again). — ^As  a matter  of  fact,  Jim,  Paul 
isn’t  feeling  quite  up  to  the  mark  to-day. 

Jim. — That  so?  And  he’s  just  now 
telling  me  he  never  felt  better  in  his  life. 

Jen. — Oh,  well  — it’s  nothing — ^noth- 
ing to  amount — {Swooping  down  with 
a sudden  nervous  energy  on  Pauline,  still 

hovering.")  Heavens!  Pauline.  Off  with 
you  to  bed.  It  ’ll  be  so  dark  you  can’t 
see.  {Almost  dragging  her  to  the  stair.) 
Here,  I’ll  unbutton  your  waist.  Now, 
no  argument.  No,  no.  Up  you  go! 
. . . Jim,  here’s  Paulie  off  to  bed. 


Jim  {taking  a tardy  but  sprightly  cogni- 
zance of  the  child). — Bless  me!  so  she  is. 
Why,  Paulie,  what  a girl!  Grows  pret- 
tier every  day.  Every  day! 

Jen. — ^Tell  Uncle  Jim  good  night, 
dear.  Yes! 

Pauline  {halfway  up  the  stair,  winking 
back  the  tears). — G’d  night. 

Jim. — ^Throw  me  a kiss,  you  little 
divil! 

Jen. — ^Yes! 

[Pauline  does  as  she  is  bid  toith  a jerk, 
stuffs  her  thumbs  in  her  eyes,  and 
disappears,  stumbling  and  sobbing, 
up  the  stair. 

Jim. — ^There,  there,  now!  How  they 
do  hate  to  go  to  bed.  She  grows  pret- 
tier, though — ^more — grows  more  like  her 
mother  every  day.  (Jen,  her  hand  un- 
consciously busy  with  her  back  hair, 
avoids  his  long  glance.  He  shakes  his 
shoulders  with  a scarcely  audible  laugh 
and  turns  back  to  Paul.)  So  you’re  not 
smart,  eh?  Sorry  to  hear  that.  Let’s  see 
— ^last  time  I was  aboard — three  weeks 
back — come  to  think  of  it,  you  were  a 
little  off  your  feed  then,  too.  Is  it — ^has 
it  been — 

Jen  {thrusting  in). — Gracious!  no. 
Ha,  ha!  You’d  have  him  an  invalid  for 
sure.  No,  no;  that  was  dyspepsia,  that 
time.  To-day  it’s  just  a touch  of — of 
rheumatism.  No,  no! 

Jim  {hitching  his  chair  nearer  the  desk). 

— ^Rheumatism,  eh?  I hope  it  ain’t  bad. 
Bad  stuff,  rheumatics.  ’Tain’t  any- 
thing, I suppose,  interferes  with  your 
tending  the  light,  or — 

Jen. — Good  heavens!  no. 

Paul. — Land  a-living! 

Jim  {wilh  growing  insistence). — ^Noth- 
ing that  keeps  you  from  getting  about? 

Jen. — ^To  hear  you  talk! 

Paul  {faying  down  the  paper). — 
What’s  all  the  fuss,  anyhow? 

\He  yawns,  stretches;  then,  as  if  casu- 
ally, gets  up  and  walks  deliberately 
to  the  open  door.  As  he  steps  out  on 
the  stone  platform,  Jen,  who  has  been 
watching  him  with  an  odd,  breathless 
attention,  calls  abruptly. 

Jen. — Where  you  going,  Paul?  Paul! 
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[Paul  gives  no  answer,  but  stands  facing 
down  aver  the  edge  where  the  waiting 
boat  should  be.  Jim’s  attention,  leav- 
ing the  man,  turns  to  Jen.  He  gets 
up,  leans  on  his  chair  back,  coughs 
slightly.  Before  his  frankly  specula- 
tive smile  the  woman  begins  to  grow 
confused  and  ill  at  ease.  Flushing 
slightly,  humming  under  her  hreaih, 
casting  about  for  something  to  occupy 
her,  she  goes  over  to  the  kitchen  side, 
takes  matches  from  the  sink,  and 
lights  the  bracket  lamp.  Jim  has 
moved  after  her  slowly,  halfway,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  The  sound  of 
Paul’s  voice  from  the  platform  brings 
him  to  a halt. 

Paul. — ^Hey,  Jim!  They  want  to 
know  below  how  long  before  you’re 
coming. 

Jim  (straightening  a bit  and  passing  a 
palm  over  his  lips). — Just  a second,  just 
a second. 

Pair,  (calling  down). — Just  a second, 
boys! 

[Jen,  glancing  covertly  at  3nA,  crosses 
past  him  with  averted  face,  still  hum- 
ming under  her  breath.  Jim,  catching 
up  the  tune  under  his  breath,  again 
moves  after  her  slowly,  unth  the  air  of 
one  secure  in  patience.  Having 
lighted  the  second  bracket  lamp  on  the 
wall  behind  the  desk,  Jen  starts 
abruptly  toward  the  door.  Jim,  as 
promptly,  but  still  casually,  moves  on 
a diagonal  to  cut  her  off.  Both  halt 
and  relax  as  Paul  enters,  out  of  the 
dusk  into  the  light. 

Paul. — I told  ’em  you’d  be  along  in 
a second,  Jim.  (Passing  in  front  of  Jim, 
he  walks  to  the  desk,  where,  coming  too 
close,  his  thigh  strikes  smartly  against  a 
comer.  He  gasps  and  stands  still.  He 
mutters.)  Getting  dark  here.  (More 
loudly,  to  Jen.)  About  time  to  light  up, 
isn’t  it,  Jen? 

Jen  (in  an  odd  voice,  a hand  going  to 
her  throat). — But  I have,  Paul.  I was  up, 
lighting — remember? — when  Jim  came. 

Paul  (shaking  his  head,  in  the  full  light 
from  the  lamp  b^ore  him). — No;  I mean 
here.  The  lamps.  It’s  getting  dark. 


[Jen’s  other  hand  has  gone  to  her  throat. 
Her  face  is  ashen.  Her  eyes  come 
with  an  effort  to  Jim.  Jim  himself  is 
staring,  half  stupefied,  at  the  patiently 
waiting  Paul.  His  lips  open,  hut  a 
sudden,  imploring  gesture  from  Jen 
holds  him  still. 

Jen — ^Yes,  Paul.  Just  a minute. 

[With  a kind  of  frozen  deliberation,  she 
goes  and  takes  matches  from  the  safe, 
scratches  one,  rattles  the  lamp;  cross- 
ing the  room,  she  makes  a dumb  show 
of  lighting  the  second  lamp  there. 

Paul  (sinking  into  the  chair  and  taking 
up  the  paper). — ^There;  that’s  better. 
Thanks.  . . . Big  fire  in  Chelsea.  Well, 
well!  I want  to  know!  . . . 

[7n  the  following  silence  Jen  turns  to 
confront  the  inspector.  Again  Jna  is 
about  to  burst  out,  but  again  the  look, 
half  imploring,  half  defiant,  checks 
him. 

Jen  (laying  her  hand  on  her  husband's 
shoulder). — Isn’t  it  about  time  to  be 
having  a look  at  the  light,  Paul? 

Paul  (after  an  instant's  hesitation,  as 
if  groping  for  and  catching  a cue). — ^Why, 
yes.  Yes,  dear.  I’ll  run  up  and  have  a 
look.  (He  puts  the  paper  down,  rises,  and 
walks  straight  to  the  stair.)  Oh,  by  the 
way,  Jim — going? 

Jim. — In  just  a — a few  minutes,  Paul. 

Paul  (climbing). — Well,  if  you’re 
gone  before  I get  down,  give  our  best  to 
the  folks  ashore.  So  long! 

(Exit  Paul  above.  Nothing  said  for  a 
space.  The  man  and  the  woman  seem 
to  weigh  each  other  with  their  eyes. 
Jen.— WeU? 

[In  place  of  answering,  Jim  ‘goes  to  the 
door.  From  the  platform  he  calls 
down. 

Jim. — Ay,  below!  Frank!  Listen! 
Shove  off  a couple  lengths  and  leave  the 
anchor  go.  Clear  of  the  rock  there!  No; 
it  ’ll  be  a little  spell.  (He  returns  with  a 
deliberate  tread  to  face  Jen.)  Blind! 
(Jen  nods  without  speaking.  The  enormity 
of  the  thing  grows  on  the  man.)  Blind  as 
a bat!  . . . How  long? 

Jen. — Almost  a month. 

Jim. — You  actually  mean  to  say — 
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when  I was  here  the  last  time — {The 
woman  nods  again.)  Well,  if  that  ain’t 
a — a hell  of  a proposition!  You  got  to 
excuse  me,  Jen,  but  that’s  all  you  can 
say — a hell  of  a proposition!  Think  of 
it!  The  keeper  of  a lighi — blind! 

Jen  {breathlessly). — ^But — ^but  I can 
keep  the  light.  Fm  not  blind. 

Jim  {tightening  his  lips,  with  an  air  of 
autiioriiy). — ^No,  nor  either  are  you  the 
keeper. 

Jen. — ^But,  Jim,  I’ve  kept  it.  {Com- 
ing impulsively  from  behind  the  desk.) 
Hasn’t  it  been  all  right?  Jim!  Say! 
Hasn’t  it?  Hasn’t  it? 


Jim. — ^That  doesn’t  make  it  any  other- 
wise than  my  duty  to  report — 

Jen  {running  to  him,  grasping  his  arm, 
fairly  shaking  it). — Jim,  you  wouldn’t  put 
usout!  No!  Not  so  long ’s  it’s  all  right! 

Jim  {enjoying  his  position  to  the  full;  in 
a judicial  tone). — ^How  did  it  come  to 
happen? 

Jen  {letting  go  his  arm  and  wandering 
about  the  room). — ^It  came  from  a fall. 
He  hit  his  head.  That  was  one  day.  And 
that  same  night — It’s  a blood  clot,  the 
doctor  says.  Yes,  I’ve  seen  a doctor. 
Rowed  myself  ashore  and  went  to 
Hampton  where  I wasn’t  known.  The 
doctor  said  it  was  probably  a blood  clot 
got  stuck  in  his  brain. 

Jim. — ^And  he’ll  be  like  that  till — ^he 
dies? 

Jen. — ^Like ’s  not.  Or  again,  like ’s 
not,  the  doctor  says,  some  day  maybe 
all  of  a sudden  he  might  see. 

Jim  {weighing  the  thing  impartially). — 
One  chance  in  a million. 

Jen. — ^The  doctor  said  one  chance  in — 
in — in  a — hundred. 

Jim  {with  a shrug  of  irony). — Oh,  well! 
. . . But  it’s  aU  too  bad,  Jen.  Fact  is, 
it’s  no  later  ’n  yesterday  I sent  up  a 
recommend  for  Paul’s  promotion  to  a 
better  light  ashore.  Fact,  Jen. 

Jen. — ^Don’t  lie. 

Jim. — ^I  ain’t  lying.  Honest  to  Gh)d 
I did.  Why  do  you  think  I’m — 

JiEsfbrecdeing  in  fiercely). — ^Why  d’you 
never  send  it  up  before? 

Jim  {hesitating;  then  deciding  to  med 
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ferocity  with  ferocity). — ^Why  should  I? 

Tell  me  that ! Why  should  If  {He  comes 
nearer  and  takes  hold  of  her  arm,  almost  ' 
roughly.)  Why  should  I?  Tell  me  that! 

. . . Do  you  think  I enjoyed  it  when  I 
saw  you  going  to  him?  Do  you  ima^e 
a man  like  me  likes  to  see  himself  get 
turned  down?  Before  everybody?  A 
man  like  me? 

Jen  {half  defiant,  half  ill  at  ease). — ^He 
was  your  friend. 

Jim. — ^Friend?  Sure!  Oh,  sure!  And 
when  I seen  him  taking  you  off  home 
after  the  wedding  I would  have  seen  him 
burning  in  hell  first.  . . . You  don’t  un- 
derstand a man  like  me.  . . . And  look 
here,  look  me  in  the  eye.  The  worst  of 
it  was,  me  knowing  what  I did — ^knowing 
you  loved  me  better  ’n  him.  Knowing  it 
was  because  his  prospects  looked 
brighter  ’n  mine — then!  Yes,  you  did. 
Don’t  shake  your  head.  Yes,  you  loved 
me  better  ’n  him.  (Jen  keeps  on  shaking 
her  head  slowly,  and  tries  unsuccessfully 
to  get  her  hand  away  from  him.)  Yes,  you 
did,  though!  You  did,  Jen!  {The 
woman  continues  to  shake  her  head,  as  if 
sadly.)  You  did,  Jen ! And  look  at  you. 
Ever  since  I come  to-night  you  been  fix- 
ing yourself,  smoothing  your  dress,  pat- 
ting your  hair  on  the  sly.  . . . You  did, 
and,  by  God!  Jen — you  still  do!  {With 
an  abrupt  violence  he  drags  her  into  his 
arms  and  kisses  her  again  and  again, 
heavily,  on  the  lips.  Putting  her  fingers 
into  his  eyes,  she  forces  his  head  away, 
frees  herself,  stands  back,  pale  and  shaken, 
staring  at  him.  He  is  silenced  by  her 
silence,  but  only  for  a moment.)  You  did, 
though!  You  did!  You  did!  ...  And 
on  account  of  his  prospects — ^Paul’s  pros- 
pects. Ha,  ha!  Haw!  Look  at  the  two 
of  us  now,  him  and  I!  Look  what  I 
could  have  give  you  now.  I could  have 
^ve  you  a life  ashore,  friends,  gayety, 
dances — there  was  never  such  a girl  as 
you  were  for  a jolly  dance.  Was  there, 
eh?  Was  there?  And  now  look  what 
Paul — ^with  all  his  fine  prospects — ^was 
able  to  give  you.  What  has  Paul  give 
you,  Jen?  Tell  me  that ! What  has  Paul 
give  you? 
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Jen  {fuming  her  gaze  slowly  about  the 
room). — ^He  has  given  me  loneliness. 

Jim. — ^There! 

j£3i. — He  has  given  me  loneliness. 
He  has  given  me  time — ^time  to  think — 
time — ^time!  He  has  given  me  a chance 
to  see  my  little  girl  grow  up  without  a 
green  field  to  run  in  or  a child  to  play 
with.  He  has  given  me  a blind  mmi  to 
look  out  for. 

Jim. — So  there!  Tied  with  a rope  to 
a blind  man! 

Jen  {staying  his  triumph  with  a gesture 
as  dead  as  her  voice). — ^He  has  given  me 
pain  and  horror  and  grief.  No!  Wait! 
You  don’t  know.  We  never  intended 
anyone  should  know.  But,  Jim,  Pauline 
had  a little  brother.  For  not  quite  two 
hours,  a year  ago,  she  had  a baby 
brother.  He  was  bom  out  here,  two 
weeks  too  soon,  with  no  doctor  nor  nurse 
but  Paul.  And  it  was  Paul  and  me 
buried  him  in  the  water  two  nights 
after,  when  the  tide  was  going  out  to  sea. 
And  that  was  a year  ago  to-night.  . . . 

Jim  (tn  somber  triumph). — ^Now,  now; 
there!  Poor  girl.  {He  edges  nearer  to  ji>ai 
her  shoulder.)  I teU  you  it’s  a crime,  girl, 
the  devil’s  own  crime,  the  way  you 
been — 

Jen  {staring  at  nothing  and  speaking  as 
if  to  hersdf). — Sometimes  I’ve  hated 
him.  . . . It’s  like  we’d  got  turned  out 
of  everything.  And  now — ^we’re  going 
to  get  turned  out  even  from  here. 

Jim. — Oh,  wait,  wait!  Not  quite  so 
fast! 

Jen  {glancing  up  quickly). — ^But  it’s 
your  duty,  you  said. 

Jim  {with  a sly,  indulgent  smile,  kis 
eyes  running  over  her). — ^I  know.  But 
still — still — Listen,  Jennie  girl.  Why 
don’t  you  row  ashore  to-morrow?  Eh? 
Why  don’t  we  take  a little  run  over  to 
Bamham  Fair,  you  and  me?  For  old 
time’s  sake.  Eh?  ...  Oh  yes,  you  will 
now.  For  old  time’s  sake.  Remember? 
Remember  the  dancing  in  the  old  pavil- 
ion— that  afternoon?  And  Florrie  and 
Frank  were  there?  Remember?  (Jen’s 
head  is  stiU  shaking,  but  a unsold  light 
out  of  the  past  has  come  into  her  brooding 


eyes.  Jim  tetkes  her  hand.)  Eh?  We’ll 
have  another  dance,  you  an’  me,  Jennie 
girl,  for  old  time’s  s^e. 

Jen  {putting  back  her  hand). — Jim,  I 
can’t! 

Jim. — ^You  cans 

Jen. — Jim,  I wouldn’t  do  anything  to 
hurt  Paul  Whalen — ^not  for  the  world. 

Jim. — ’Twon’t  hurt  him.  What  a man 
don’t  know  can’t  hurt  him.  Can  it? 
You  just  say  you’re  going*  to  see  that 
doctor  again. 

Jen  {still  tugging  at  her  hand,  almost 
sobbing). — I can’t,  I can’t. 

Jim  {after  an  instards  pause,  shifting 
to  sternness). — ^Look  here;  I guess  you 
can.  . . . You  say  you  don’t  want  to 
hurt  Paul.  Well,  there’s  more  ways  of 
hurting  Paul  than  one.  Think  t^ovCT! 

Jen  {staring  at  him). — ^What  do  you 
mean? 

Jim. — Don’t  look  at  me  that  wiy. 
’Tain’t  my  fault.  But  unless  a man’s 
got  something  dse  important  to  occupy 
his  mind — well — it’s  pretty  hard  fw  a 
man  to  fm^t  what  his  duty  is. 

[Enter  Paul  on  the  upper  stair, 

Paul  {echoing,  troubled,  suspicious). — 
Duty?  Duty?  {He  comes  dtnvn  another 
step  or  so  and  hesitates  again.)  What’s 
all  this  about  duty?  A— a man’s  for^ 
getting  what  his  duty  is? 

Jim  (tn  an  awkward  position). — As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Paul,  it  was — ^it  was 
about — 

Jen  {wUh  a gesture  of  imploraiion, 
grasping  Jim’s  hands). — ^It  was  about — 
about  ^at — that  stock  list — ^Paul! 

Jim  {smiling  into  her  eyes). — ^Yes,  that 
stodc  list.  By  rights,  you  know,  you 
ought  to  have  had  it  reiwly  fdr  me  this 
time.  The  quarter’s  stock  list.  The 
law  says — 

Paul  {descending  to  take  his  chair 
again — with  obvious  relief). — Oh  yes,  I 
know;  it  should  be  ready.  I haven’t 
been  well.  Next  time,  though,  sure 
enough.  That  be  all  right,  Jim? 

Jim  {still  smiling  expectantly  into  the 
eyes  of  the  woman,  whose  hands  he  holds 
tightly). — ^Well — 

Jen  (in  a low  tone). — ^Thank  you. 
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Paul,  {taking  up  the  paper). — Big  fire  ■ 
in  Chelsea!  Hm-m-m!  I want  to 
know! 

[Jen  has  disengaged  her  hands  and  re- 
treaied,  her  eyes  downcast.  Jim, 
defrauded,  motions  her  back  to  him. 
She  persists  in  not  seeing  it.  He  gives 
over  and  thrusts  his  hands  into  his 
pockets.  A grin  moves  his  lips.  He 
coughs  slightly. 

Jim. — By  the  way,  Paul,  ever  thought 
any  of  getting  out  of  the  service? 

Paul  (the  paper  crackling  under 
his  suddenly  tightened  fingers). — ^What 
makes  you  ask  that,  Jim?  (Jen,  like  a 
played  fish,  comes  hack  to  the  playing 
hand,  hut  now,  to  make  a stilt  finer 
game  of  it,  he  turns  away,  keeping  her  in 
suspense.) 

Jim. — Oh,  I was  just  wondering — just 
wondering — (He  pauses  by  the  dining 
table,  his  eye  taken  by  Pauline’s  “I 
T^TKE  PA.”  His  idle  fingers  jumble  the 
blocks.  He  steals  a glance  at  the  tormented 
Jen.)  I was  just  wondering,  Paul 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  a fellow 
like  you  would  want  a change.  Some- 
thing more  exciting  than  tending  light, 
maybe. 

Paul. — ^No.  That  is — ^no — ^it’s  not 
too  exciting,  I grant  you.  But — (Lay- 
ing the  paper  down,  he  goes  on,  like  a man 
drifting  into  soliloquy.)  No,  I don’t 
know  as  I’d  much  like  to  get  out.  Maybe 
it  wouldn’t  be  so  exciting  for  you,  Jim, 
tending  a light,  nor  for  another  man. 
But  with  me — ^well,  it’s  different — well, 
my  father  kept  a light  before  me. 
Minot’s  Ledge  he  kept.  I was  bom  in 
Minot’s  Ledge.  You  ever  know  that? 
(Jim,  his  back  to  the  room,  makes  no  an- 
swer. His  attention  has  gone  to  the 
blocks,  with  which  his  fingers  are  busy. 
Jen’s  goae  hovers  between  the  two.)  Well, 

I was.  And  from  the  first  I can  remem- 
ber I can  remember  my  father — a huge, 
big  man  with  a brown  beard — I can 
remember  him  standing  up  there  on  the 
walk-around  of  an  evening,  after  the 
light  was  lit,  watching  the  craft  go  by. 
All  the  craft  in  the  world,  it  seemed  to 
me — all  the  steamers  and  ships  and 
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barks  and  brigs  and  schooners  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  Seven  Seas — coming  in 
safe  past  the  light  to  Boston  port.  And 
he  knew  ’em,  my  father  did — ^just  by 
the  peep  of  a funnel  or  the  set  of  a skys’l 
— ^he  knew  ’em  by  name — and  where 
they  hailed  from.  . . . “Coming  safe 
and  dear!”  he  used  to  say,  as  if  he  was 
talking  to  ’em,  “ Coming  safe  and  clear!” 

. . . Exciting?  You  ask  me  if  that’s 
exciting?  Well,  sometimes,  if  I was  rest- 
less at  night,  if  I crept  up  there  late,  or 
in  the  dark  of  the  morning — ^there’s  my 
father  always  on  the  walk-around. 
“Coming  safe  and  clear  — safe  and 
clear!”  Or  when  there  was  a gale — on 
a night  of  a gale  of  wind — ^if  you  could 
have  seen  my  father  then!  “Come  clear! 
Come  safe  and  clear!”  He’d  call  ’em  by 
name,  like  children.  (Coming  to  himself, 
with  an  abrupt  return  of  self-conscious- 
ness.) No — ^no — don’t  think  I — I’d 
like  to  change. 

Jim  (in  a high  abstraction). — I was  just 
wondering.  . . . (Taking  between  his 
palms  the  column  of  blocks  he  has  been 
arranging,  flipping  them  over  deftly  and 
silently  to  face  the  room,  and  with  a finger 
tip  separating  the  words,  he  steps  aside, 
displaying  to  Jen,  with  a portentous  wink, 
AisAandworfc,“KISSMEAGAINJEN.” 
The  audacity  of  it  takes  the  woman's 
breath  away.  She  rubs  her  eyes.  Her 
gaze  comes  with  a curious,  painful  fasci- 
nation to  Jim’s  right  forefinger  which, 
with  a slow,  imperious  wagging,  bids  her 
come.  Looking  at  Paul,  he  repeats:) 
Just  wondering — ^just  wondering.  . . . 
But  supposing  sometime  there  should  be 
something — ^well,  for  instance,  this  ail- 
ment of  yours  now — (Jen  breaks  for- 
ward a step.  Then  her  eyes  go  back  to 
Paul.  Before  the  expressionless,  but  yet 
somehow  troubled,  face  of  that  blind 
watcher  an  awful  confusion  stays  her. 
Jim,  waiting,  smiles  indulgently.  He 
speaks  out  boldly  in  assurance.)  What 
a man  don’t  know  can’t  hurt  . him. 

Paul  (groping  in  mysteries). — Wha- 
what’s  that,  Jim? 

Jim  (bringing  Jen  another  rigid  step 
with  his  wagging  finger) . — I was  just  say- 
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> ing — ^thinking  out  loud — would  be 
awful  now — (trtfA  another  portenUms 
toink) — ^if  we  could  know  everything 
that  was  ever  going  to  happen  to  us.  Eh? 
{Reaching  otd  to  tap  the  commanding 
Wocib,  KISS  ME  AGAIN  JEN.)  These 
are  nice  blocks.  You  make  ’em,  Paul? 
I always  liked  to  play  with  blocks.  You 
like  to  play  with  blocks,  Jen?  Eh? 

[Jen,  coming  another  step,  moistens  her 
lips. 

PAXJii  {with  growing  nervousness). — 
Jen!  Jen,  Jim  a^ed  you  a question! 

J EN. — ^Y-yes.  Yes,  blocks  are  n-n-nice 
— ^nice  for  little  girls. 

Jim  (with  a laugh  and  wink  of 
delight). — ^For  little  girls!  Yes,  for  lit- 
tle girls!  Little  girlies!  (As  she  fal- 
ters and  casts  yet  another  glance  back 
at  Paul;)  I suppose  really  it’s  my 
duty — 

Paul  (half  rising,  leaning  heavily  on 
the  desk,  his  face  working). — Duty, 
again!  Duty,  duty!  Jim,  what’s  all  this 
about  duty?  (Jen  has  come  dose  to  Jim. 
He  makes  no  move;  secure,  he  simply 
waits.  Paul’s  voice  lifts  another  note, 
shaken  by  some  inscrutable  instinct  of 
dread.)  What  duty?  Why  are  you 
staying  so  long,  when  you  were  going 
“in  a second”?  Why  don’t  you  answer 
me?  Now! 

[Jen,  taking  sudden  rough  hold  of  Joe’s 
shoulders,  dabs  a kiss  on  his  cheek. 
With  a mute  laugh,  he  catches  her 
around  the  waist  and  holds  her. 

Jim  {petting  her  hair  and  cheek). — 
Duty,  Paul?  Why — ^why,  I was  just 
thinking,  as  a friend  of  you — ^both — 
Well,  see  here,  Paul.  Tending  light  may 
be  all  very  well  for  you,  seeing ’s  you 
were  brought  up  to  it.  But  how  about 
the  little  woman?  She  wasn't!  Have 
you  ever  thought — 

Paul  (rocking  his  shoulders  as  if  in 
pain  to  batter  down  the  bars  of  blindness). 
— ^Have  I ever  thought?  Have  I thought? 
Lord  a-livin’!  Have  I thought?  (Aban- 
doning the  chair,  like  a man  driven  from 
his  anchorage  by  a dark  wind,  he  casts 
heavily  about  room.  Once  he  comes 
toward  the  two.  Jen  tries  to  break  away. 


but  Jim,  smiUng,  mocking,  watchful,  holds 
her  there  a littie  longer.  And  at  the  last 
moment,  led  by  some  whimsey  of  the  battle 
within,  Paul  veers  to  a new  course.  He 
goes  to  the  door,  gropes  for  handhold, 
leans  there,  staring  out,  panting.)  Have 
I thought?  D’you  suppose  I don’t  know 
what  this  life  means  for  Jen? 

[Jen,  weak  with  revulsion  from  wailing 
b^ore  that  blind  advance,  has  gone 
limp  in  the  man's  arms.  He  Ufts  her 
chin  with  a finger. 

Jim  (his  triumphant,  mocking  eyes  hold- 
ing hers). — ^Because  you  know,  Paul,  Jen 
wasn’t  meant  for — ^well — she  was  meant 
more  for  shore  things — dancing  and 
singing  and  going  about — and  seeing 
other  girls — ^and — ^men!  (In  a whisper:) 
Eh? 

[Jen,  held  dose,  confronts  him,  un- 
breathing, her  eyes  narrowed  with 
fury— for  a moment.  Then,  sud- 
denly, amazingly,  with  another  kind 
of  fury,  she  drags  his  head  down 
and  covers  his  face  with  a passion 
of  kisses. 

Paul  (fuming  in  the  doorway,  rocked 
in  a wind  he  cannot  understand). — God 
alive!  {^'E'S  tears  free.  She  stands  sway- 
ing, breathless,  staring  at  Jim  as  she  might 
stare  at  a strange  creature  come  out  of  a 
wood.  Paul  starts  back  from  the  door). — 
God  alive!  Jen. 

[Coming  too  near  the  stair,  his  head 
strikes  the  iron.  He  totters  an  in- 
stant, then  goes  down  in  a quiet  heap 
on  the  floor.  After  a space  of  com- 
plete and  unstirring  silence,  Jen 
moves  toward  him  with  an  odd  effect 
of  slowness,  on  tiptoe.  She  crouches 
beside  him.  Her  hand  strokes  his 
hair.  Jim,  appalled,  embarrassed, 
wiping  his  mouth  on  his  wrist,  fol- 
lows. He  makes  to  lay  a hand  on  the 
unconscious  man's  heart.  Jen’s  eyes 
lift  to  him,  oddly  blank. 

Jen  (in  a monotonous  whisper). — 
Don’t  touch  him! 

Jim  (continuing  to  wipe  his  mouth  with 
the  nervous  wrist). — But — but — ^le’s  get 
him  up  ofiF  the — 

Jen  (crouching  a little  lower  over  the 
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quiet  heap). — ^Don’t  toudi  him.  Don’t 
toudi  him! 

Jnc. — ^But  the  man’s — He — ^he’shurt. 

Jen. — ^Hurt.  Yes,  hmrt.  You  hurt 
him.  Yon  and  me.  We  hurt  him. 

Jm. — ^No.  How’s  that?  You  mean 
fay  that?  No.  He  never  knew  a thing — 
about  that.  And  what  he  didn’t  know 
couldn’t  hurt  him. 

Jen  (beginning  to  shake  free  of  this 
lethargy,  her  whisper  lifting,  wild,  ironic). 
— ^Didn’t  know?  Know?  Two  persons 
live  together  seven  years — ^love  each 
other  for  seven  long  years — and  they 
know!  . . . Jim  . . . (Her  eyes  turn  to- 
ward the  door.)  Jim.  Please  go. 

Jim. — ^But  look  a-here — 

Jen. — ^Please  go.  . . . Call  the  boat. 

[Jim,  in  an  ecstasy  of  hesitation  and 
uneasiness,  shifts  to  the  door.  To  the 
Ufi  he  calls  down. 

Jim. — ^Tender,  ahoy!  Haul  up!  Frank! 
Look  alive,  will  you?  Alongside!  {Turn- 
ing back:)  B-but  look  a-here,  Jen.  I’d — 
I’d  like  to — If  there’s  anything  I — 

Jen  {witJumt  raising  her  eyes  now,  in  a 
dull  tone,  almost  of  menace). — Please  go. 

Jim  (sfiU  hesitating,  shuffling,  wiping 
his  mouth). — there’s  anything — WeD 
— good-by.  ...  I hope  Paul  is — 

Jen. — Please  go! 

Jim. — Well  — well  — good-by.  If 
there’s — Well — good-by.  Good-by. 

(Exit  Jim  uncertainly,  closing  the  door 
behind  him.  After  a space  of  silence 
Jen  begins  to  rock  slowly,  holding 
Paul’s  head  in  the  crook  of  her  arm. 

Jen  {crooning). — Paul,  Paul!  Oh,  my 
love,  my  love,  my  love!  My  Paul,  my 
boy!  (stroking  his  hair:)  Oh,  my  love, 
my  love!  . . . {She  pulls  herself  up  out 
of  tiiis  blanle  state.  She  speaks  sharply.) 
Paul!  {Scrambling  up,  she  attempts  to 
Uft  his  body.  Paul  sighs,  writhes  a little.) 
Paul!  Paul  Whalen!  {He  rolls  over,  lifts 
on  an  elbow,  opens  and  shuts  his  eyes. 
Helping  him  to  his  feet,  Jen  leads  him  to 
the  chair  which  she  drags  out  from  the 
dining  table.)  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear! 
My  poor  hurt  dear!  {He  sinks  into  the 
chair,  opens  and  shuts  his  eyes,  puis  a 
hand  to  his  head.)  Dizzy,  Paul? 
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Paul  (in  a weak,  thick  voice). — ^Little 
dizzy. 

Jen. — Poor  boy.  Here,  wait!  I’ll  get 
some  cold  water. 

[While  she  is  gone,  running  to  the  sink, 
Paul  opens  his  eyes,  blinks  queerly, 
and  with  a pain  of  wonder  stares  at 
his  own  hand,  which  he  holds  up, 
wagging  the  fingers.  He  stares  at  the 
rag  rug.  His  weak,  new-born  vision, 
dull  urith  miracle,  pouses  to  the  table 
legs;  toanders  up  almost  to  the  “KISS 
ME  AGAIN  JEN”  of  the  blocks 
along  the  edge.  Almost — not  quite. 

It  comes  back  to  his  own  knees.  Jen 
returns  wUh  a basin  and  doth. 
Kneeling  by  him,  she  bathes  the  side 
of  his  head,  enveloping  him  all  the 
while  with  the  extraordinary,  living 
tenderness  of  her  voice.) 

Jen. — Poor,  poor  boy!  I’m  so  sorry, 
so  sorry — ^because  I love  you.  I love 
you  more  than  I can  ever  make  you 
know — my  Paul — ^my  dear — {He  is 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes.  Her  hand 
falters.  A strange  quietude  falls  upon  her. 

She  draws  back,  almost  imperceptibly, 
staring  into  his  pupils.  ...  In  a marvel- 
ing, incredulous  whisper:)  Paul! 

Paul. — ^Yes! 

Jen. — ^But — PatdJ 

Paul. — Yes.  Like  a miracle,  Jen. 

Jen. — ^Buthow — ^when — It  was  that 
— ^that  fall? 

Paul. — ^Yes.  When  I got  up — got  here 
to  the  chair — ^I  could  see.  {He  rises  to  his 
feet,  expands  his  chest,  stretches  out  his 
arms,  flexing  and  tensing  the  muscles,  as 
if  borne  in  a tide  of  mounting  exuberance, 
power,  hope.)  I can  see!  I’m  a man 
again!  A man!  {He  turns  his  exultant, 
blinking  gaze  about  the  room.  It  passes 
over  the  table,  and,  without  quite  pausing 
to  read,  over  the  blocks.)  I can  see  every- 
thing! ...  I can  see  you!  You!  {He 
pulls  her  up,  almost  roughly,  and  holds  her 
off  by  her  shoulders.)  Jen  girl,  I can  see 
you!  You!  You! 

Jen  {through  her  tears). — Oh,  I don’t 
know  what — to  do — ^to  say.  It  kind  of 
chokes  me.  It’s  all  so  new — all  of  a 
fiudden — and  happy! 

x 
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• Paul. — ^Yes,  new!  We’ll  start  off 
new — somewhere!  This  is  no  place  for 
you. 

Jen  a passionate  eagerness). — 

Yes,  but  it  is,  it  is ! We’ll  see  it  through, 
Paul.  Yes,  please!  It  won’t  be  long 
now.  Jim  told  me  he’d  sent  up  the 
recommend. 

Paul  (a  ghost  of  trouble  shadowing  his 
face). — Jim — Jim!  Listen,  Jen.  D’you 
know  I -had  the  queerest  feeling  when 
Jim  was  here — ^the  awfulest  feeling — 
about  Jim  and — ^and — you. 

Jen  {dragging  one  of  his  hands  from 
her  shoulder  and  kissing  the  palm).~4)h, 
Paul! 

Paul. — ^Yes,  yes,  I know.  But  all 
the  same — it  was  foolish  in  me,  I know — 
but  all  the  same  I couldn’t  get  away 
from  that  queer,  awful  feeling — 

[He  blinks  his  eyes  and  puis  one  of  his 
hands  tight  over  them. 

Jen. — ^Poor  boy ! Is  it  too  bright,  after 
the  long  dark?  Wait.  {She  runs  to  blow 
out  the  light  over  the  sink.  Paul,  standing 
by  the  table,  tries  his  eyes  again.  He  blinks 
down  at  the  blocks — from  above,  so  that  the 
legend  is  hidden — and  runs  an  idle  finger 
over  the  file.  Jen’s  gaze,  turning  back, 
takes  in  at  once  his  figure  and  the  “KISS 
ME  AGAIN  JEN  ’’  under  his  hand.  She 
draws  a quick  breath.  She  starts  toward 
him,  fighting  not  to  hurry.)  Paul,  dear! 

Paul. — Yes? 

[SAc  is  at  a loss  for  words;  she  tries 
to  laugh,  but  it  turns  out  a titter.  ' 

Jen. — ^You — ^you  do  love  me,  Paul? 
{Patting  her  hair  with  a sort  of  frozen  coy- 
ness, she  crosses,  drawing  him  away  from 
the  blocks.  She  goes  to  take  doom  the 
other  lamp.  He  is  following.)  It’s  time 
to  have  a look  at  the  light.  Let’s — diet’s 
go  together. 

Paul. — ^Yes.  {He  takes  the  lamp  and, 
putting  an  arm  around  her  shoulders,  leads 
her  to  the  stair.  She  goes  up  first,  smiling 
back  at  him,  her  face  glorified  with  love  and 
relief.  But  Paul  hesitates;  then  starts 
back,  down  into  the  room  again.)  But 
wait  a second,  Jen.  Just  a second. 

Jen  (jmtting  a hand  to  her  heart). — 
What  is  it? 


Paul  {with  a happy  laugh). — ^Nothing. 
Just  a notion.  But  you  Imow,  this  even* 
ing,  while  you  were  aloft,  Paulie  spelled 
out  something  on  the  blocks  for  me  to 
read,  and  of  course  I had  to  laugh  it  off. 
But  it  seemed  to  me,  that  minute,  I’d 
give  ten  years  of  life  to  be  able  to  read 
out  loud  what  that  blessed  kid  had 
spelled  for  me.  And  nmr,  by  heavens! 
I’m  going  to. 

[He  starts  on  again  toward  the  table. 

Jen  {in  a choked  way). — ^Paul! 

Paul  {half  turning,  quizzically,  holding 
the  lamp  up). — Yes?  (Jen  comes  down. 
With  graceless,  precise  steps,  like  a sleep- 
walker, she  approaches.  An  uneasiness 
begins  to  tinge  his  tone.)  Yes,  Jen?  Jen? 
Jen!  What — ^is  it? 

Jen  {standing  still  before  him,  her 
cheeks  pressed  between  her  two  hands). — 
You  love  me.  Don’t  you,  Paul? 

Paul. — Why — why,  Jen — ^you  know! 

Jen. — ^And  you  know  I love  you. 
Don’t  you,  Paul? 

Paul. — Why,  Jen — dear — ^why — ^yes! 

Jen  {reaching  out  her  hand). — ^Well, 
then,  won’t  you  come — now? 

Paul  {taking  her  hand). — Of  course  I 
will,  dear!  It  was  only — only  a second — 
{Turning  his  head  quickly,  he  peers  down 
atihebl^ks.  In  a mystified  tone:)  “Kiss 
me  a — ” . . . Well,  I want  to  know! 
Now  did  Paulie — (He  takes  his  hand 
from  Jen  and  runs  it  through  his  hair.) 
“Kiss  me  again — Jen.”  What  in  the 
world  would  Paulie — {His  head  and 
shoulders  come  back  abruptly,  as  if  he 
has  taken  a blow.  He  turns  slowly  to  look 
at  Jen.  She  has  not  moved.  After  a 
moment  of  mute  confrontation,  she  leans 
forward  suddenly  and  blows  put  the  light 
in  Paul’s  hand.  In  the  darkness,  un- 
marred save  by  the  faint  round  patch  of 
the  moonlit  porthole,  the  perfect  silence 
continues  over  the  drone  of  the  surf.  Then, 
after  a long  while,  the  man’s  voice  is 
heard.)  Did  you? 

Jen. — ^Yes. 

Paul. — I have  been  blind.  (When  he 
speaks  again  after  another  lapse  of  suence, 
there  is  a change — a catch  of  discovery — a 
little  break  of  wonder  and  penitence.) 
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Jen!  He — Jim — ^he  knew  I was  blind. 
He  knew!  He  held  it  over  you.  I see 
it  now.  He  held  that  over  you,  the 
hound!  His  duty — duty — and  he  made 
you  kiss  him,  to  save  me — ^my  place 
here.  He  made  you!  Jen? 

Jen. — ^Yes. 

Path,. — ^And  you  did  it — ^to  save  me! 

Jen. — ^Yes. 

Paul, — ^Even  that — ^for  me.  Though 
it  was  a deathly  hurt  to  you! 

Jen. — ^Yes. . . . {After  another  rnoment:) 
Wait!  No,  Paul.  Wait!  Wait.  . . . 
It’s  like  starting  new  to-night,  isn’t  it? 
There  can’t  be — mustn’t  be — any  lies 
between  us  to-night.  No!  There 
mustn’t!  Wait!  . . . Hark,  Paul!  1 
kissed  Jim  Paine-^to  save  you — ^us — 
because  he  made  me  do  it — ^first!  . . . 
And  then — (with  a broken  rush:) — ^then 
— then  I kissed  him  again — ^kissed  him 
myself — ^because — ^because  I wanted  to. 
. . . There,  Paul!  I’ve  told  you!  (An- 
other hush.)  Why  did  I?  Why  did  I 
want  to?  I don’t  know  — don’t  sup- 
pose— Paul,  do  you  know  anything 
about  girls?  Sometimes  girls  are  crazy 
— ^just  for  a minute  sometimes — crazy 
wild  for  things — ^wild,  Paul,  just  simply 
to  be  made  to  do — ^things — (Yet  another 
sUence,  'pregnant  'with  growing  fright.) 
Where  are  you,  Paul? . . . Paul! . . . Pauli 

[There  is  a crash  of  wooden  cubes,falling 
and  scattering  over  the  floor. 

Paul  (liis  voice  thick  'with  self-mock- 
ery).— ^The  blocks  1 made!  I made! 

Jen  (when  the  silence  grows  again — her 
tone  sharp  with  nerves). — ^Paul,  where  are 
you? 

Paul. — ^I  am  alone.  Everything  was 
all  new  again — and  now  I’m  alone  in  it. 
(The  door  opens,  letting  in  the  pale  flood 
of  the  'moon.  Paul  goes  out,  a black 
silhouette,  and  stands  on  the  platform,  his 
hands  locked  behind  him,  his  eyes  staring 
away  to  sea,  his  shoulders  hunched  and 
dogged.  In  bitter  soliloquy:)  Yes,  I have 
been  blind!  Have  been  blind! 

Jen  (becoming  visible  as  she  comes 
softly  near  the  door  behind  him). — ^But 
never  so  blind  as  you  are  now,  Paul.  Ah, 
you  don’t  know. 


Paul  (his  head  sinking  a little  farther 
into  his  neck). — ^You  wanted  to  kiss  Jim 
Paine.  You  said  that.  You  wanted 
Jim  Paine’s  kisses  on  your  mouth.  I 
know  that.  That’s  all  I need  to  know. 

Jen. — ^Yes.  Just  that  minute  I did, 
somehow.  Like  a girl  at  a party,  some- 
how. . . . And,  Paul,  I love  you. 

Paul  (shaking  his  shoulders  savagely). 
— ^Love!  Love!  . . . I don’t  blame  you, 
though.  Blame  you?  God  a-livin’,  no! 
It  isn’t  your  fault.  It’s  fate.  It’s  our 
make-up.  The  likes  of  you  ought  never 
to  have  cast  in  with  the  likes  of  me, 
that’s  all.  I can  see  that  now.  I’m  not 
blind  any  longer. 

Jen  (leaning  toearUy  in  the  doorway). — 
And  I say  you  were  never  so  blind. 

Paul  (shaking  himself,  ignoring  her 
words). — You  got  to  have  gayety,  that’s 
what.  You  want  it — gayety. 

Jen. — ^I  want  it — ^yes. 

Paul.  — You  want  the  things  I 
couldn’t  give  you — ^friends,  laughter, 
dancing — 

Jen.— Did  you  ever  see  woman  yet 
that  didn’t? 

Paul. — ^I  said  it  to-night;  I say  it 
again.  You  ought  to  have  married  Jim. 
It  would  have  all  been  simple  if  you’d 
married  Jim. 

Jen. — Paul,  I’m  yours. 

Paitl. — ^Mine?  Yes,  because  you’re 
tied  to  me — tied  to  me — ^with  a rope! 

Jen  (slowly). — ^Ah,  not  one  rope.  So 
many.  So  many. 

Paul  (lowering  his  head,  buU-like,  as  if 
to  charge  the  moonlit  sky). — ^You  ought  to 
have  the  things  you  like;  then  you’d  be 
happy.  Then  love  would  have  stayed. 
Not  the  things  your  living  with  me  could 
give  you.  Not  loneliness — 

Jen  (musing,  echoing). — ^Not  loneli- 
ness. Not  the  loneliness,  of  an  evening, 
when  we’ve  stood  up  on  the  walk-around 
there,  and  not  a sound  nor  a soul  or  sail 
in  the  world.  Stood  in  the  loneliness, 
together.  But  that’s  a ro|je.  . . . 

Paul.  — You  shouldn’t  have  had 
Paulie — to  bother  you.  Maybe  if  you’d 
married  Jim  you  wouldn’t  have  had  a 
child  to  wear  you  down,  your  nerves. 
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your  temper,  your  love — till  you  could 
almost  kill  her — ^for  the  least  thing — not 
eating  her  supper — even  for  just  being 
peaked  and  pale. 

Jen. — ^Yes — or  for  creeping  into  my 
bed  before  it’s  light  in  the  morning, 
when  I’m  so  sleepy,  so  sleepy — to  snug- 
gle against  me  and  bother  me  and  keep 
me  awake — ^while  she  goes  off  to  sleep 
again.  . . . Ropes!  Ropes! 

Paxtl  {his  dogged,  'passionate  bitterness 
rising  all  the  while). — ^Nor  a blind  man,  a 
useless  blind  man  all  of  a sudden,  to  have 
to  do  for — 

Jen. — ^To  have  to  lead  by  the  hand. 
Ropes,  Paul,  ropes!  . . . 

Paul. — ^Nor  that — ^that  thing.  That 
pain  and  horror  and  grief.  That  thing 
last  year.  That’s  enough,  I suppose,  to 
kill  the  last — the  last  of — of  a woman’s 
love — 

Jen. — ^Yes — that.  . . . That  was  a 
year  ago  to-night,  Paul.  Had  you 
thought?  I had.  It  was  a night  like 
this,  full  moon,  only  colder.  A cold 
wind.  Or  perhaps  it  was  only  it  seemed 
cold,  because  I was  so  weak.  So  weak. 
Remember?  And  as  we  stood  on  the 
rock  down  there,  after  we’d  let — the 
baby — go — then  the  cold  wind  seemed 
to  blow  right  tluough  me,  body  and 
soul — so  cruel,  so  sad — it  blew  out  with 
the  tide,  where  the  baby  went — ^blew  so 


cold  against  my  body  and  soul,  all  ex- 
cept where  your  arm  was,  aroimd  me, 
holding  me  up.  . . . And  there  wasn’t 
anything  left  in  life  that  night.  Nothing 
but  to  stumble  on,  somehow,  on  and  on, 
side  by  side — ^you  and  me — ^together. 
Ropes!  Ropes!  . . . 

Paul  {turning  slowly  to  her,  unsettled 
in  spite  of  himself,  groping) . — Why — ^why 
do  you  keep  saying  “ropes”  . . . 
“ropes”? 

Jen. — ^You  don’t  see  what  love  is, 
Paul.  What  the  love  of  a woman  is  for 
the  man  she  loves.  . . . 

Paul. — Wha-what — 

Jen. — ^Ropes,  Paul.  Nothing  but 
ropes.  . . . All  those  ropes — black  ropes 
and  white  ones — ^happy  ones  and  sad — 
but  all  roptes,  binding  us  tight,  hand  and 
foot  and  body  and  soul — so  we  can’t  get 
away  from  each  other — ^no  matter — ever 
— ever — ever — 

Paul. — ^Jen,  you’ve  never  looked  at 
me  like  that — 

Jen. — ^You’ve  'been  blind  so  long. 
. . . But  no!  I’ve  been,  too.  We’re  all 
blind.  Almost  all  the  time.  All  of  us. 
Half  blind  at  the  least.  Dull  blind,  all 
of  us,  almost  all  the  time — till  some- 
thing hits  us — and  it  comes  light.  . . . 
{Fiercely:)  Paul!  Kiss  me! 

Paul  {taking  hold  of  her  shoulders). — 
For  God’s  sake,  Jen!  . . . Jen! 
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BY  BUEGES  JOHNSON 


“rjlHE  present  vulgarity  of  the  public 
X taste,”  “the  barbarous  taste  of 
the  public  ” — these  two  phrases  occur  in 
two  separate  articles  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  a critical  review.  In  their  ap- 
praisal of  the  public  taste  I wonder 
whether  these  writers  made  any  distinc- 
tion between  evidences  of  popular  curi- 
<»ity  find  proofs  of  popular  approval! 
Curiosity  is  aroused  by  weeks  of  skillful 
advertising,  and  spends  itself  in  a mo- 
ment. Curiosity,  like  suspicion,  anger, 
or  amusement,  is  an  emotion  easily 
aroused  in  the  popular  breast  by  the 
skilled  manipulator  of  crowds,  who  usu- 
ally is  indififerent  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
spent  in  a moment,  provided  it  is  spent 
his  way. 

“Susie’s  Double  Bed,”  played  night 
after  night  in  New  York  to  crowded 
houses.  Perhaps  even  you,  gentle  reader, 
hel]>ed  surreptitiously  to  swell  that 
crowd.  Please  analyze  frankly  your 
own  motives  for  going.  “I  wonder,” 
said  you,  “why  everyone  keeps  talking 
about  that  play  ?”  “ I wonder,”  said  you 
again,  “how  bad  it  really  is!”  “Let’s 
break  loose  and  be  really  wicked,”  said 
you  to  a group  of  equally  respectable 
pillars  of  suburban  society;  “let’s  have 
supper  in  some  Italian  back  yard  and 
then  go  to  that  ‘Susie’  show  everyone 
is  talking  about”;  and  by  “everyone” 
you  unwittingly  meant  every  billboard, 
and  an  army  of  pen-wielding  mongers  of 
stage  gossip.  So  you  went  and  ate  small 
portions  of  food  from  soiled  dishes  and 
enjoyed  it  because  it  was  a variation 
from  your  routine;  and  then  you  went 
and  saw  a large  portion  of  “Susie”  and 
came  away  oddly  disappointed.  Pause 
a moment  in  the  lobby  as  you  go  out  and 
listen  to  the  comments:  “Not  much  of 


a show!”  “Worn-out  plot,  but  several 
good  laughs.”  “Daring,  wasr:’t  it? 
Nobody  would  have  stood  for  that  ten 
years  ago!”  “Well,  now  we’ve  seen 
that,  what  next?”  It  is  actually  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  many  comments  we 
overhear  indicates  that  the  play  has  met 
the  approval  of  popular  taste,  but  rather 
that  popular  curiosity  has  been  satisfied. 

One  would  not  believe  for  a moment 
that  the  crowds  which  thronged  the 
Twenty-third  Regiment  Armory  in  New 
York  City  a few  years  ago  to  view  the 
widely  advertised  exhibition  of  cubist 
and  futurist  paintings  were  a proof  that 
e}q>eriments  in  these  unconventional 
schools  satisfied  the  popular  taste.  The 
exhibiting  artists  themselves  would  has- 
ten to  disclaim  this.  The  public  cannot 
approve  until  it  has  examined,  and  the 
chief  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  vast  numbers  did  examine  are 
these:  that  the  show  had  been  well  ad- 
vertised, that  it  was  within  easy  reach  of 
vast  numbers,  and  that  the  price  of 
admission  was  not  too  high. 

Let  me  admit  here  that  I have  no 
settled  convictions  as  to  popular  taste. 
My  quarrel  is  with  those  pronounce- 
ments of  smug«minds  which  we  tend  to 
accept  without  limiting  their  applica- 
tion or  remeasuring  their  value.  Repeat 
a statement  often  enough  and  people 
begin  to  believe  you,  even  though  what 
you  say  is  true.  Repeat  an  aspersion 
against  a person  or  a public,  and  if  it 
be  epigrammatically  expressed  at  once  it 
becomes  currency.  “Naturally  there’s 
little  good  in  the  magazines;  their 
editors  have  to  please  the  public,”  says 
some  one  or  other ! “ I never  read  a best 
seller — ^you  know  what  popular  judg- 
ment is  worth!”  “The  play  has  made  a 
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big  hit — ^it  must  be  bad!”  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  these  common 
slurs  upon  the  popular  judgment  before 
we  pass  them  along  so  glibly. 

If  we  are  to  discuss  popular  taste  in 
the  light  of  theater-going,  it  is  worth 
while  asking  what  portion  of  the  public 
determines  the  quality  of  our  drama,  as 
well  as  what  kind  it  actually  approves, 
and  we  must  first  of  all  focus  attention 
on  a small  section  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Here  a little  group  of  managers — one 
might  almost  call  it  a clique — ^liAaits  the 
public’s  opportunity  to  see  plays.  While 
undoubtedly  these  dictators  are  them- 
selves guided  by  the  popular  preference 
so  far  as  they  can  gauge  it,  yet  the 
crowds  whose  tastes  they  study  are  the 
crowds  within  easy  reach. 

New  York  City’s  theater-going  public 
is  sui  generis.  Very  largely  it  is  a visit- 
ing public.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public-on-a- 
hohday  are  prone  to  leave  better  judg- 
ment at  home  to  keep  house  with  the 
babies  and  the  cook.  Pew  rents  or  col- 
lection plates  are  temporarily  left  out  of 
the  estimates.  Week-enders  in  New 
York  develop  a weakness  at  the  top  end. 
The  manager’s  problem,  especially  if  he 
be  a man  without  instinctive  taste,  is  to 
arouse  the  superficial  cmiosity  of  this 
passing  throng. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  lively  curiosity  of 
even  healthy-minded  America  that  plays 
this  unimaginative  manager’s  game  for 
him  throughout.  “One  himdred  nights 
in  New  York”  is  a catchword  that  will 
fetch  the  gate  receipts  in  Grand  Rapids, 
where  very  possibly  the^ew  York  man- 
ager has  some  interlocking  claim  upon 
the  leading  theater,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grand-Rapidian  say,  “Let’s  go  and  see 
why  New  York  went!”  It  is  even  whis- 
pered that  in  cases  where  the  manager  of 
limited  vision  has  failed  to  arouse  float- 
ing New  York’s  curiosity  up  to  a hun- 
dred-night pitch  he  has  played  to 
“pajjered”  houses  at  a loss,  for  enough 
additional  days  to  justify  that  magic 
phrase  when  on  the  road.  This  may  at 
least  be  credited  to  his  business  acumen. 

Yet,  whatever  the  manager’s  caliber. 


one  would  assume  that  current  plays  on 
Broadway  ought  to  represent  his  best 
effort  to  locate  the  fixed  tastes  of  his 
audiences.  This  might  be  assumed  if 
each  play  was  a hazard — ^a  gamble  on 
public  preferences.  If  the  manager  cor- 
rectly appraises  popular  taste  he  wins; 
if  incorrectly,  he  loses.  But  it  is  said 
on  good  authority  that  in  not  a single 
Broadway  production  nowadays  is  the 
manager  taking  any  risk.  His  enterprise 
is  underwritten  before  it  starts.  Pay- 
ments for  moving-picture  rights,  stock 
rights,  and  the  like,  contingent  only 
upon  a few  days  of  actual  Broadway 
presentation,  are  sufficient  to  protect 
him  against  any  loss  whatever.  He  is 
betting  on  a sure  thing.  He  does  not 
need  to  educate  himself  in  public  taste. 
He  can  thrive  without  such  knowledge. 

To  growl  indiscriminately  at  the  thea- 
ter is  not  the  purpose  of  this  screed,  nor 
would  it  then  fairly  represent  the  atti- 
tude of  the  writer.  But  in  considering 
common  disparagements  of  the  popular 
taste  in  drama,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  other  factors  beside  general  public 
preference  help  to  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  most  loudly  heralded  plays.  It 
is  possible  that  the  widespread  “little 
theater”  movement,  the  drama  leagues 
and  amateur  players  everywhere  are  not 
merely  the  passing  fads  of  a few  “intel- 
lectuals.” They  may  be  proof  of  popular 
unrest  over  a financial  control  of  the  stage 
that  is  insufficiently  responsive  to  the 
common  desires.  If  all  butter  manufac- 
ture on  a large  scale  came  under  the 
control  of  a few  men  and  they  marketed  a 
rancid  product,  we  might  accuse  the  pub- 
lic of  being  weakly  acquiescent,  but  not 
of  preferring  rancid  butter.  And  it  is  a 
safe  guess  that  little  independent  sweet- 
butter  factories  would  spring  up  here 
and  there  over  the  land  and  struggle 
along,  despite  the  difficulties  of  distribu- 
tion. It  is  indeed  an  acquiescent  public, 
but  its  conscious  preferences  will  occa- 
sionally evidence  themselves. 

The  disparager  of  popular  taste  is  sure 
to  cite  most  triumphantly  the  “movies” 
of  to-day  in  defense  of  his  views.  But 
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all  that  has  been  said  in  defense  of  popu- 
lar taste  in  connection  with  the  spoken 
drama  may  be  reiterated  and  empha- 
dzed  in  the  moving-picture  field.  I can 
do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  the 
printed  word  of  an  expert — one  who 
writes  movies  as  well  as  of  them.  He 
says: 

The  infancy  of  motion  pictures  has  be^ 
left  to  the  supervision  of  (take  it  by  and 
large)  the  most  dangerous  element  of  our 
population,  the  element  that  represents  pri- 
marily greed.  Greed  is  part  ignorance.  The 
two  are  inextricably  interwoven.  . . . To 
them  we  have  intrusted  the  early  years  of  the 
motion  picture.  For  this,  our  children,  and 
our  children’s  children,  must  pay.  With  the 
i^pearance  of  the  first  motion  pictures  there 
was  a rush  to  the  new  field  closely  com- 
parable to  the  nish  to  some  new  gold  dis- 
trict when  a strike  has  been  made  in  most 
unpromising  regions.  The  first  to  arrive  on 
new  ground  are  the  daring  adventurers  who 
take  big  risks  for  the  possibility  of  easy 
profit — the  something-for-nothing  men.  The 
first  writers  for  the  motion-picture  industry, 
taking  it  as  a whole,  were  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  ground  or  in  touch  with 
the  first  studio  makers,  vriih  nothing  better  to 
do.  The  office  hangers-on,  unable  to  make 
good  in  their  own  field,  willing  to  take  a 
chance  at  anything — these  were  the  first  men 
to  drift  into  writing  for  pictures.  And,  as 
with  the  writers,  so  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  industry,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
mo\'ing-picture  industry  assumed  substan- 
tial proportions  and  began  to  attract  a 
greater  number  of  high-caliber  workers,  the 
stamp  of  inefficiency,  ignorance,  and  an 
astounding  lack  of  intelligent  idealism  al- 
ready marked  the  new  “art.”  The  more  com- 
petent of  the  incompetents — keeping  always 
to  generalities  and  avoiding  the  specific  ex- 
ceptions that  mitigate  conditions  here  and 
there — found  themselves  in  controlling  posi- 
tions, and  formed  a barrier  which  the  tides 
of  betterment  have  been  able  to  beat  dowm 
but  slowly.  And  the  pictures  turned  out  rep- 
resented, in  the  aggregate,  the  low  mentxJ 
&nd  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  those  first 
drawn  to  the  industry. 

In  other  words,  this  writer  suggests,  as 
I have  suggested  in  the  case  of  the 
tteater,  that  its  worst  manifestations — 
in  fact,  its  general  manifestations — do 


not  so  much  reflect  the  tastes  of  the 
public  as  the  instincts  of  the  group 
which  control  it  as  an  industry;  that  it 
has  not  become  fully  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  public,  but  only  to  the 
misguided  efforts  of  unimaginative  greed 
to  interpret  those  wishes. 

The  other  day  I sat  in  a crowded 
moving-picture  house  in  a small  Colo- 
rado city.  A “comedy”  was  on  the 
screen.  It  was  a succession  of  slap- 
stick situations,  almost  any  one  of  them 
so  grotesquely  absurd  as  to  justify  laugh- 
ter, but  following  one  another  in  such 
perplexingly  rapid  succession  as  to  be- 
numb the  risibilities  of  the  audience;  and 
it  was  a patent  fact  that  either  an 
apathetic  or  a dazed  audience,  rather 
than  a delighted  one,  watched  the  farce. 
Suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the  plot  was 
introduced  an  episode  of  unnecessary 
and  even  inconsistent  vulgarity.  I 
watched  the  reaction  with  interest,  and 
I believe  without  prejudice.  This  was 
a ten-cent  matinee  audience,  crowded 
with  children.  It  was  a “low-caste” 
audience,  if  a supercilious  critic  might 
be  allowed  to  classify  it,  and  beyond 
question  it  was  either  offended  or  em- 
barrassed— ^probably  it  could  not  have 
analyzed  its  own  emotions  and  told  you 
which.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  proc- 
ess of  evolving  that  scenario.  The  pro- 
ducer examined  it,  interpreted  the  popu- 
lar demand  by  means  of  his  own  wizened 
apperceptions,  and  said:  “Give  ’em 
more  rough-house,”  “Put  that  there 
yoimg  lady  into  full  tights.”  “Get 
more  suggestion  into  the  third  reel. 
That’s  what  the  public  wants.”  Heaven 
is  most  unkind  to  its  common  people,  in 
that  it  provides  them  with  such  in- 
terpreters. 

Yet  this  producer  is  by  no  means 
stupid.  If  he  injects  enough  of  the 
startling,  the  shocldng,  the  arousing,  his 
film  will  advertise  itself  to  curiosity  seek- 
ers; even  the  police  powers  of  the  city 
or  some  crusading  clergyman  may  give 
it  a boost.  True,  it  will  die  in  a day,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  “paid”  and  he  has 
“turned  over  his  capital.”  As  long  as 
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unadulterated  greed  exists  unchecked 
such  men  will  give  the  public  curiosity — 
not  the  public  taste — ^what  it  wants. 

The  present-day  trend  in  moving  pic- 
tures. is  comforting  to  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  popular  judgment,  for  surely 
the  producers  have  not  determined  to 
run  contrary  to  a general  demand  and 
force  upon  the  people  something  better 
than  they  want;  yet  everywhere  pro- 
ducers, even  the  stupidest,  are  revising 
their  editorial  staffs,  hunting  hurriedly 
for  better  sources,  and  vying  with  one 
another  to  destroy  that  ugly  god  which 
they  created  in  their  own  image  and 
called  Public  Opinion;  groping  for  a true 
god  which  they  have  no  native  means  of 
recognizing. 

But  let  us  get  along  to  books.  In  the 
field  of  the  theater  a brilliant  Belasco  or 
an  imaginative  Hopkins  might  dispute 
my  assertions  and  I should  be  at  a loss 
for  retorts.  The  publishing  business  is 
obviously  in  the  hands  of  more  men, 
more  widely  distributed.  A hundred 
highly  competitive  publishing  houses  are 
striving  to  ascertain  the  popular  taste 
and  to  cater  to  it.  Moreover,  the  public 
may  send  for  the  books  it  wants  (from 
among  those  it  has  heard  about),  while 
it  must  take  whatever  theaters  it  can 
get  to.  What  sort  of  book  does  it  mostly 
want,  and  who  are  the  buyers  of  these 
books? 

My  friend  Jones  is  a professional 
critic.  He,  too,  has  gauged  the  American 
public.  He  is  fond  of  saying  that  it  pre- 
fers to  read  “sentimental  drivel,’*  or 
“nasty  society  stuff.’’  I think  he  has 
sptecifically  in  mind  the  highly  moral  fic- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Williams.  I 
agree  with  Jones  in  his  estimate  of 
these  writings,  but  I want  to  be  sure 
that  he  is  right  in  saying  they  determine 
the  popular  taste. 

Sixty  million  people  in  this  coimtry 
never  see  a book,  and  only  about  4 per 
cent  of  our  population  ev'er  get  into  a 
bookstore.  The  book  buyers  select  from 
among  the  books  they  have  heard  about. 
Yet  they  hear  of  very  few,  because,  for 
a popular  commodity,  books  are  re- 


markably underadvertised.  This  must 
be  so.  Mr.  Gillette  makes  one  safety 
razor  and  his  entire  advertising  appro- 
priation pushes  its  sales.  Mr.  Henry 
Holt  publishes  one  hundred  books  and 
whatever  advertising  appropriation  he 
can  afford  must  be  divided  among  them. 
Each  may  get  a hundredth  part  of  his 
budget.  Mr.  Gillette  will  make  the  same 
razor  next  year.  Mr.  Holt  will  make  a 
hundred  new  books,  with  brand-new 
names  demanding  entirely  different  ad- 
vertising. 

Moreover,  book-distributing  methods 
are  painfully  inadequate.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  fewer  retail  bookstores  in  the 
United  States  to-day  than  there  were 
fifty  years  ago.  In  a half  million  homes 
where  reading  is  desired,  what  do  you 
find?  The  Bible,  a “home  doctor,”  a 
history  of  the  world,  sold  on  subscription 
by  ■ some  itinerant  vender,  and  then 
what?  Ben  Hur,  perhaps,  and  a worn 
volume  of  Scott  or  Dickens,  and  some 
school  books.  Please  realize  that  when 
a new  volume  of  Mr.  So-and-So’s  sala- 
cious stuff  is  tossed  from  the  presses  next 
spring,  it  is  seized  upon  by  the  merest 
fringe  of  our  vast  literate  population. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  its  sales  are 
dead  as  a doornail ; yet  David  Copperfield 
is  still  selling  in  twenty  or  thirty  differ- 
ent editions,  and  A Tale  of  Ttoo  Cities  in 
forty  or  more.  “Ah,”  says  critic  Jones, 
“that  isn’t  public  taste;  that’s  habit. 
Sets  of  Dickens  aren’t  books;  they  are 
fumitme,  library  wall  paper,  certificates 
of  culture.”  Jones  would  be  right  if  the 
chief  sale  of  Dickens  were  by  sets,  but  it 
is  not.  One  of  the  many  low-priced  edi- 
tions, the  year  before  the  war,  sold,  of 
David  Copperfield,  4,700  copies;  of  Nicho- 
las Nicklehy,  2,100;  Pickwick  Papers, 
2,000;  Tale  of  two  Cities,  2,000;  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  1,100;  and  other  indi- 
vidual volumes  of  his  works  in  almost 
negligible  quantity.  All  this  was  despite 
the  fact  that  every  public  library  had 
them.  In  the  year  of  Dickens’s  death 
twenty-one  different  editions  of  his 
works  were  on  sale  in  America;  forty- 
five  years  later  there  were  as  many  as 
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fifty  of  certain  volumes.  In  that  same 
year  before  the  war  a certain  best  seller 
went  up  to  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
in  six  months  and  then  went  down — and 
out. 

It  is  easy  to  be  misled  by  flash-in-the- 
pan  successes,  when  judging  popular 
taste.  Mr.  So-and-So’s  society  scandals 
make  a very  loud  noise  and  then  die. 
Any  publisher  in  the  land,  if  offered  a 
choice  between theworksof  besl-sellerSo- 
and-So  and  the  works  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
for  instance,  would  choose  the  latter, 
because  Conrad’s  works  are  a better ' 
propierty  in  their  second  year  than  in 
their  first.  Let  us  substitute  the  phrase 
“quick  seller”  for  “best  seUer  ” and  keep 
our  meanings  clear.  Two  of  America’s 
best  sellers  in  the  field  of  copyright  fic- 
tion are  Ben  Hur,  with  close  on  two 
million  sales,  and  David  Harum,  with 
more  than  a million.  The  publishers  of 
Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleber^  Finn  a few 
weeks  ago  manufactured  fifty  thousand 
copies  each  of  these  two  books,  to  carry 
them  through  the  coming  year,  and  these 
stories  were  first  published  over  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  a safe  bet  that  five  out 
of  this  year’s  “ six  best  sellers  ” will,  two 
years  from  now,  be  as  the  grass  that 
withered;  while  in  the  same  year  Cap- 
lain  January  and  A Bird's  Christmas 
Carol  and  The  Man  Without  a Country 
will  approach  or  enter  their  second  mil- 
lion; and  even  next  year  Loma  Doone 
will  outsell  them  all. 

What  the  public  wants  in  the  way  of 
literature  is  a slightly  different  question 
from  “What  does  the  public  like?”  I 
have  said  that  it  quite  natiually  wants 
to  see  what  it  has  heard  about.  And 
there  is  always  this  dominant  third  ques- 
tion, “What  is  it  able  to  get?”  I am 
not  sure  what  it  likes,  but  1 am  optimis- 
tic in  my  guessing. 

No,  the  vast  general  public,  as  far  as 
it  is  buying  books  at  all,  is  not  buying 
quick  sellers,  anomalous  as  that  state- 
ment may  sound.  An  English  publisher 
announces  a new  series  of  cloth-bound 
books  at  a low  price  and  of  a handy  size, 
and  within  a few  months  over  a million 


copies  are  sold.  The  editor  of  the  series 
does  not  choose  his  titles  from  among 
those  books  whose  sale  in  their  day  was 
due  wholly  to  an  aitjused  public  curi- 
osity. He  finds  the  books  whose  con- 
tinued sale,  however  slow,  proved  that 
they  had  met  the  approval  of  popular 
taste,  and  these  are  republished,  and 
now  sell  all  over  again  in  a fashion  to 
put  the  six-months-old  quick  seller  to 
shame. 

I have  urged  that  one  may  not  esti- 
mate by  means  of  quick  sellers  the  stand- 
ards of  popular  literary  taste.  Yet 
when  one  htmdred  thousand  people,  out 
of  our  small  total  of  book  buyers,  see  fit 
to  buy  a new  book  within  six  months  of 
its  publication,  that  is  a phenomenon 
that  I must  not  dismiss  over  lightly. 
They  tell  me  that  those  sentimental 
novels  by  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Williams, 
for  instance,  which  to  Jones’s  annoyance 
have  sold  so  phenomenally,  were  adver- 
tised and  distributed  with  unprece- 
dented lavishness  and  skill.  They  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  people  who 
wanted  to  read,  but  never  had  a book 
thrust  upon  their  attention  before,  as 
safety  razors  had  been  thrust  upon  their 
attention,  or  made  so  easy  to  buy.  But 
perhaps  that  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Jones  says,  “Those  books  are 
without  merit;  the  public  buys  them; 
therefore  the  public  has  no  literary  judg- 
ment.” I admit  that  I don’t  like  the 
stories,  but,  since  so  many  human  beings 
do,  there  may  be  certain  merits  in  them 
that  I fail  to  appreciate.  Jones  and  I 
proceed  from  different  premises.  But 
it  seems  to  me  important  to  note  that 
certain  other  books  by  the  same  author, 
although  equally  sentimental  and  dis- 
tasteful to  Jones,  had  the  same  selling 
force  back  of  them  and  yet  failed  to  win 
public  approval.  Some  simple  quality, 
overlooked  by  the  critic,  causes  this  dif- 
ference. Perhaps  its  very  simplicity  is 
the  reason  he  overlooks  it. 

When  David  Harum  appeared  and 
gradually  secured  a sale  that  was  a 
record-breaker  in  its  day,  my  friend 
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Jones  and  others  said  it  only  went  to 
prove  the  poor  quality  of  popular  taste. 
Now  we  realize  that  there  was  in  the 
book  an  artistic  and  spiritually  truthful 
picture  of  a certain  homely  American 
type.  That  character  sold  the  book  and 
kept  on  selling  it.  I have  known  Jones 
himself  to  sit  patiently  through  a great 
deal  of  bad  vaudeville  and  feel  well 
repaid  when  Madame  Bernhardt  came 
on.  1 have  heard  him  extol  Drinkwater’s 
“Lincoln”  and  quite  ignore  the  impos- 
sible negro  dialect,  or  the  maidservant 
with  English  manners  out  in  Illinois  in 
1859.  Perhaps  the  public,  too,  does  not 
place  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  a whole 
book  when  it  buys  and  buys,  but  only 
upon  some  one  quality  or  some  one  char- 
acter in  the  story  that  it  is  able  to  recog- 
nize as  true  in  spirit.  And  it  accepts,  or 
ignores  as  nonessential,  certain  accom- 
panying characteristics  that  to  Jones 
may  mean  the  book’s  damnation. 

If  so,  I am  sure  it  is  not  any  subtle 
element,  for  the  p>opular  mind  is  not 
subtle.  Whatever  actually  suits  the 
public  taste  must  be  as  simple  and  as 
obvious  as  Millet’s  “ Angelas.”  More- 
over, it  may  not  be  cynical  or  incono- 
clastic.  Virtue  must  be  extolled,  sin 
deplored.  The  popular  taste  prefers 
optimism  to  pessimism  just  as  the  “ gen- 
eral public”  still  believes  in  God  and 
the  ten  commandments.  It  is  true  that 
an  indecent  book  if  well  advertised  can 
can  secure  a large  sale.  But  publishers 
will  tell  you  that  the  limit  of  sale,  though 
large,  is  definite  and  can  soon  be  reached; 
and  no  amount  of  skillful  merchandizing 
could  therefore  be  made  to  pay.  ' A cer- 
tain magazine  has  attained  success  by 
appealing  to  prurient  cmiosity.  It  has 
gradually  built  up  and  maintained  a 
definite  and  profitable  circulation.  But 
that  circulation  is  a small  fraction  of 
potential  magazine  readers.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  household  magazines 
which  have  rim  into  circulations  of  a 
million  and  a half  or  two  million,  weekly 
or  monthly,  find  it  worldly-wise  to  be  vir- 
tuous to  the  |X)int  of  vapidity;  and  they 
could,  if  it  were  not  unprofitable  to 


do  so,  extend  their  circulations  indefi- 
nitely. 

If  I were  to  create  a story  that  ap- 
proached literary  perfection,  and  then 
wrote  it  in  French,  no  one  could  assert 
that  popular  lack  of  interest  in  it  proved 
the  pubhc’s  lack  of  good  taste.  The  pub- 
lic in  this  instance  would  be  limited  to 
those  with  a reading  knojprledge  of 
French.  If  my  story  presupposes  a 
knowledge  of  applied  psychology  and 
makes  use  of  many  technical  terms  in 
that  field  of  research,  then  I have  again 
shut  out  a large  portion  of  the  public. 
My  “price  of  admission”  is  too  high. 

A publisher  friend  of  mine  calls  these 
sui>erficial  qualities  of  literature  “en- 
trance requirements.”  As  you  add  to 
their  number  or  to  their  esotericism,  you 
reduce  the  number  of  those  who  can  get 
into  your  book.  But  that  limited  num- 
ber has  not  necessarily  a finer  sense  of 
what  is  the  good  and  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  in  literature.  Many  of  them 
may  have.  But  some  may  bte  as  blind 
as  bats  in  the  sunlight.  You  have  merely 
a cross  section  of  the  public,  cut  to  the 
lines  of  your  entrance  requirements. 

I doubt  whether  it  is  any  disparage- 
ment of  the  public’s  good  taste  to  say 
that  it  prefers  the  simple  and  the  obvi- 
ous. Add  a frock  coat  and  silk  hat  to 
the  rudimentary  costume  of  the  “Discus 
Thrower”  and,  though  the  fine  lines  are 
still  underneath,  you  have  made  the 
statue  less  perfect  by  reason  of  these 
embellishments — and  it  will  become  still 
more  grotesque  with  the  passing  of  the 
silk  hat.  It  is  because  of  those  qualities 
in  the  sculptor’s  achievement  which  are 
imhidden  by  fads  and  ephemeral  embell- 
ishments that  it  still  lives.  My  friend 
Jones  would  protest  against  such  a discus 
thrower,  but  his  faultfinding  would  he 
because  the  frock  coat  was  not  a cutaway. 

In  fact  I begin  to  suspect  that  Jones 
enjoys  faultfinding.  Yet  he  himself  does 
not  face  criticism  cheerfully.  He  does 
not  like  me  to  tell  him,  for  instance,  that 
he  gains  more  enjoyment  from  the  con- 
templation of  technique  than  of  accom- 
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plishment.  Nor  does  he  like  me  to  say 
that  criticism  is  noncreative  and  a para- 
site among  the  arts,  thriving  upon  ht- 
erature  as  mistletoe  thrives  upon  the 
oak.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  the 
mistletoe  abolished — it  has  certain  pleas- 
ing social  functions.  But  I notice  that  it 
only  pretends  to  have  roots  of  its  own; 
and  it  often  injures  a delicate  oak,  while 
it  never  builds  up  a strong  one.  As  for 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  forest, 
it  may  see  only  the  limbs  from  which  it 
draws  its  sustenance.  Critics  can  too 
easily  lose  touch  with  the  public.  They 
are  not  sure  what  it  likes,  but  they 
know  its  tastes  must  be  lower  than  their 
own. 

“But,  Mr.  Omniscience,”  say  you, 
“what  does  the  public  like?”  First, 
something  it  can  understand;  second, 
sonlething  it  recognizes  as  spiritually 
true;  third,  something  that  is  not  de- 
structive of  its  fimdamental  faith  in  the 
eventual  outworking  of  all  things  for 
good;  finally,  and  more  specifically, 
the  things  it  really  likes  are  the  things 
it  keeps  on  buying.  For  this  last  is  not  a 
vague  generality.  It  means  that  if  re- 
vivals of  “Pinafore”  or  “Robin  Hood” 
or  “Wamg”  arouse  greater  enthusiasm 
forty  or  thirty  or  twenty  years  after 
their  creation  than  a current  light  opera 
six  months  old,  then  they  are  the  better 
criteria  of  popular  taste.  It  means  that 
any  novel  which  sells  successfully  ten 
years  after  publication  is  better  evidence 
on  which  to  judge  standards  of  public 
approval  than  one  which  dies  in  six 
months. 

When  Hardy’s  novels  appeared,  the 
public  disregarded  the  judgments  of  the 
critics  ^d,  having  selected  certain  ones 
for  favor,  kepi  on  buying  them.  Critics 
now  say  that  these  certain  ones  are  most 
worthy  of  survival.  Critics  tell  us  that 
Dickens  must  rest  his  reputation  upon  a 
certain  three  or  four  books.  The  public 


settled  upon  those  books  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  keeps  on  buying  them. 

Let  me  frankly  admit,  in  conclusion, 
that  whatever  arguments  I may  have 
presented  in  the  foregoing  are  largely 
negative.  I would  urge  that  those  evi- 
dences of  the  popular  taste  which  you 
find  most  depressing  are  not  good  evi- 
dence. On  the  stage  and  in  moving 
pictures  the  evidence  seems  to  me  to  in- 
dicate that  the  public  likes  something 
much  better  than  it  generally  gets.  In 
books  the  greatest  p>ercentage  of  the 
Uterate  public  gets  nothing  at  all . Quick 
sellers  indicate  first  of  all  good  merchan- 
dising methods  and  some  curiosity- 
arousing  quality.  What  ever  else  they 
indicate  remains  to  be  proved. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  popular 
taste  in  books?”  I asked  a bookseller  of 
Unusually  wide  experience. 

“A  most  interesting  question  just  now, 
for  this  reason,”  he  replied.  “Even  be- 
fore the  Great  War  the  old  classics  had 
begun  to  give  way.  Few  read  George 
Eliot  now.  Fewer  each  year  are  reading 
Scott.  Before  long  we  shall  be  unable 
to  measure  public  taste  by  old  standards. 
What  are  the  new?  Live  behind  a book 
counter  year  in  and  year  out,  as  I have 
done,  and  you  may  fiUd  cause  for  depres- 
sion in  the  stuff  that  crosses  that  counter. 
But  it  is  noting  the  character  of  the  books 
that  buyers  still  call  for,  two  and  three 
years  after  their  glory  has  departed  from 
the  advertising  spaces,  that  makes  an 
optimist  of  me.” 

A negative  argument  will  not  settle 
anything,  it  is  true.  But,  as  I said  in  the 
beginning,  I have  not  sought  to  settle 
anything.  On  the  contrary,  I want  to 
unsettle  something — namely,  your  mind, 
in  case  it  is  contentedly  wearing  certain 
hand-me-down  ideas  about  the  “bar- 
barous taste  of  the  public”  without  first 
considering  whether  or  not  they  fit. 
If  they  do,  by  all  means  wear  them. 
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The  five  people  who  sat  about  the 
hea\’y  table  in  Johnston  Croft’s 
library  were  unusually  silent.  Porten- 
tous things  had  been  planned  within 
those  dull-hued  walls,  but  never  any- 
thing more  portentous  than  the  problem 
which  faced  them  to-night.  Of  the  four 
men  and  one  woman  present  each  real- 
ized thoroughly  that  the  end  of  Croft 
Potteries  was  imminent. 

For  fifteen  years  the  vice-president, 
the  general  manager,  and  the  business 
manager  of  the  Potteries  had  dined  with 
its  president,  Johnston  Croft,  every 
Thursday  night.  There  had  been  a time 
when  Elizabeth  Croft,  his  wife,  had  not 
been  present  at  the  informal  business 
noeeting  which  followed  dinner.  But 
during  her  husband’s  illness  seven  years 
before  she  had  taken  his  place  at  the 
solid  oak  table,  and  since  then  she  had 
remained  one  of  the  conclave. 

Elizabeth  was  pouring  coffee  now,  a 
maid  at  her  elbow  ready  to  receive  the 
filled  cup.  The  floor  lamp  beside  her 
gave  a tinge  of  blue  to  the  dull  gold  of 
her  gown,  brought  out  threads  of  gray  in 
her  dark  hair,  revealed  a very  few  lines 
on  her  calm  face. 

Elizabeth  placed  two  lumps  of  sugar 
in  the  bottom  of  a cup  with  an  easy 
grace  that  made  it  an  unconscious  cere- 
mony, added  cream,  poured  the  clear 
brown  fluid  and  said,  “Mr.  Langdon.” 

Horace  Langdon,  vice-president  of 
Croft  Potteries,  watch^  her  from  his 
seat  across  the  table.  He  had  once  heard 
a man  who  knew  women  say  that  they 
were  like  rooms.  If  that  was  true,  he 
thought,  whimsically,  the  library  was 
Elizabeth.  The  library  with  its  high, 
dark  walls,  its  fine  old  books  which  had 
belonged  to  Elizabeth’s  father  and  were 


themselves  works  of  art,  their  age-tinted 
bindings  mellowed  into  a symphony  of 
color,  its  heavy  chairs,  its  brass  and- 
irons made  to  represent  ancient  Chinese 
gods,  the  tall  vase  that  topped  the  book- 
case behind  Johnston  Croft. 

This  was  the  first  vase  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Romley  potteries.  Of  olive- 
green,  fine  and  straight,  with  an  austere 
decoration  in  black,  the  design  being 
that  of  an  Italian  cypress,  it  was  a thing 
of  perfect  proportion,  its  veiy  simplicity 
the  proof  of  the  most  difficult  art.  Yes, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  vase  was 
Elizabeth.  So  thought  Horace  Langdon. 

“Stockley  out  in  San  Francisco  wired 
for  another  carload  to-day,’’  said  John- 
ston Croft. 

He  rubbed  his  partially  helpless  left 
hand  with  his  strong  right  one  in  the  way 
that  had  become  customary  to  him  since 
the  stroke  of  paralysis  seven  years  be- 
fore. His  stooped  body  leaned  toward 
them  over  the  table,  his  long-jawed  face 
reaching  out  to  his  listeners. 

“ Another  carload,  wi  th  production  at  a 
standstill!’’  he  said.  “Ha!  Funny,  that!” 

No  one  laughed.  No  one  betrayed 
any  great  interest  in  the  remark.  It  had 
apparently  been  rendered  as  small  talk 
and  was  received  as  such. 

Elizabeth  was  placing  a cup  upon  its 
saucer.  She  did  it  slowly,  her  fingers 
lingering  in  a caress  that  Kminded 
Langdon  of  a woman  stroking  the  cheek 
of  a child.  The  cup  was  Romley  china, 
etched  in  gold  with  bands  of  Persian 
blue.  This  was  one  of  the  first  designs 
that  Elizabeth’s  father,  Gresham  Rom- 
ley, had  i)erfected  in  the  Romley  fac- 
tories, now  a part  of  the  larger  Croft 
Potteries  which  made,  not  cffina,  but 
more  prosaic  bath  fittings. 
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Langdon  thought  of  his  first  visit  to 
Romley  Potteries  and  of  Elizabeth’s 
father,  half  blind,  prematurely  aged 
through  long  years  of  exi}eriment  and 
business  adversity.  He  had  moved  like 
an  eccentric  patron  spirit  about  a table 
on  which  were  a few  pieces  of  Romley 
china. 

“None  better  made!”  he  had  said. 
“Europe  can’t  beat  it.  Make  me  rich 
some  day.  Maybe  not  me,  but  anyway 
my  daughter.  She’s  worked  here  with 
me  since  she  was  a child.  Ever  meet 
my  daughter?” 

Langdon  had  replied  that  he  had  not. 
Gresham  Romley  had  put  out  a trem- 
bling hand  and  lifted  a plate  close  to  his 
eyes.  His  touch  had  caressed  the  china 
as  Elizabeth’s  now  caressed  the  graceful 
cup. 

“Florentine,  I call  this,”  he  had  said. 
“Worked  a long  time  on  it.  The  colors 
were  hard,  hard!  Last  I’ll  ever  make, 
I’m  afraid.  Eyes  very  bad  now.” 

Langdon  had  seen  many  pieces  of 
Florentine  since  that  day,  Florentine 
with  the  luster  of  old  ivory  and  colors 
that  might  have  been  splashed  on  by  the 
brush  of  a Raphael. 

“My  daughter  likes  Wj'cherly  best,” 
Gresham  Romley  had  said,  “but  I think 
my  favorite’s  Florentine.” 

The  silence  of  the  room  was  heavy 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  people  about 
the  table.  Elizabeth’s  movements  were 
the  same  as  they  had  been  in  all  those 
seven  years  during  which  Langdon  had 
sat  and  watched  her  fingers  curve  about 
the  handle  of  the  squat  silver  teapot, 
yet  to  Langdon  there  was  now  a certain 
solemnity  about  them  as  if  she  were  per- 
forming some  final  holy  rite,  and  her 
voice  when  she  directed  the  maid  held  a 
new  hush  as  if  she  spoke  in  the  presence 
of  a great  disintegrating  force,  like  death. 

Oscar  Dent  cut  the  stillness  of  the 
room,  his  hearty,  overloud  voice  striking 
a note  of  discord  as  does  the  high-toned 
curiosity  of  a passing  tourist  in  the  grand 
and  empty  nave  of  a cathedral. 

“Hear  you  reduced  your  golf  handi- 
cap to-day!”  he  asked  Elizabeth 


“Yes.” 

The  hush  of  her  voice  sent  Dent  baek 
into  an  uneasy  silence.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  group  for  less  than  five  years 
and  he  never  seemed  to  grow  accustomed 
to  Johnston  Croft’s  beautiful  silent 
wife. 

Maurice  Glinert  smiled  at  Dent  and 
stroked  his  mustache  in  a slow,  satisfied 
way.  His  smile  irritated  Langdon.  It 
sighed  at  Dent’s  clumsiness  while  it  ap- 
proved too  blandly  of  Ghnert’s  own 
apperception. 

They  drank  their  coffee,  accompanied 
by  the  tchk  of  deUcate  cup  on  fragile 
saucer  and  mumbled  remark  by  John- 
ston Croft  about  the  recent  retirement 
of  a valued  head  clerk.  A few  weeks  ago 
Langdon  would  have  answered  this  with 
a suggestion  as  to  who  might  be  chosen 
to  fill  the  absent  man’s  place.  Now  he 
heard  it  with  dull  detachment,  as  if  Croft 
Potteries  had  passed  already  into  other 
hands. 

The  maid  placed  a log  on  the  fire.  The 
coffee  things  were  removed  and  cigars 
passed.  Each  man  leaned  back  to  the 
full  comfort  of  his  chair,  regarding  the 
hghted  end  of  his  weed  as  if  he  found 
that  easier  than  to  meet  his  fellows’  eyes. 
Finally  Johnston  Croft  hitched  himself 
upright. 

“Well!”  he  said. 

That  was  his  way  of  introducing  the 
issue.  They  looked  at  him  and  about  the 
table,  each  one  waiting  silently  for  the 
others  to  speak,  knowing  the  words  that 
would  come  must  be  but  the  pronounce- 
ment of  a doom. 

“Well,  Well!”  repeated  Johnston 
Croft.  “You  know  what  you’re  here 
for.” 

“To  talk  it  over,”  said  Oscar  Dent. 
“But  what’s  the  use  of  talking?  We’re 
all  bled  dry,  we  know  that!  Bled  dry, 
all  of  us!”  he  repeated,  mournfully,  and 
he  appeared  to  have  lost  even  his  awe  of 
Elizabeth  as  he  looked  around,  seeming 
to  challenge  denial  of  his  statement. 

“Bled  dry!”  The  words  repeated 
themselves  to  Langdon  and  with  them 

recurred  the  thought  which  had  come 
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first  that  morning  after  he  had  received 
Athalie’s  letter.  A siuprise — that  letter. 
His  wife  had  taken  her  own  road  to  vir- 
tual freedom  ten  years  ago.  He  had 
supposed  Athalie  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  legalize  that  freedom  . . . and  now, 
to  have  her  not  only  protest  against 
divorce,  but  ask  for  reconciliation.  . . . 
“Bled  dry!”  Yes,  he  was  all  of  that. 
But  there  was  Athalie’s  money — ^in  his 
hands  if  he  took  her  back.  . . . Atha- 
lie’s money  more  than  doubled  now*  by 
her  uncle’s  recent  death  . . . and  Croft 
Potteries  doomed. 

Langdon  roused  himself  impatiently 
and  looked  at  Elizabeth.  Her  eyes  were 
lowered  to  her  clasped  hands  that 
twitched  slightly  as  they  lay  on  the  table 
edge.  That  gold  color  suited  her. 
Whatever  she  ever  wore  was  always  a 
part  of  her — as  was  the  library.  He  tried 
to  think  of  Athalie  in  the  library  but  he 
could  not.  Her  room  would  be  a bou- 
doir— yes,  a boudoir. 

Ixx>king  at  Elizabeth,  Langdon’s  re- 
sentment toward  his  wife  slipped  to 
pity.  Poor  Athalie!  Coming  to  him  like 
the  little  filly  that  spends  her  days  run- 
ning around  and  around  the  high  fence 
inclosing  her,  yet  turns  back  from  the 
open  gate  to  the  safety  of  the  big  bam. 
He  stood  for  respectability  to  Athalie 
. . . and  perhaps  she  was  beginning  to 
realize  the  worth  of  that.  He  reflected 
that  Athalie  must  have  been  frightfully 
snubbed  in  those  ten  years.  Childishly 
she  felt  that  to  return  to  her  husband’s 
house,  to  be  reinstated  as  his  wife,  would 
erase  all  that  lay  between.  How  tre- 
mendously like  Athalie! 

Maiuice  Glinert  spoke  slowly.  His 
voice  was  soft  and  properly  shaded  as  if 
in  deference  to  the  dead. 

“The  point  to-night  is  supposed  to  be 
how  the  potteries  shall  be  saved,”  he 
said;  “ but,  shall  we  say,  it  is  rather  how 
we  shall  let  them  go?” 

“What  part  of  them  we  shall  let  go,” 
corrected  Johnston  Croft,  and  now  his 
heavy  face  was  keen,  the  dullness  of  his 
eyes  had  given  place  to  a rapacious 
eagerness.  Langdon  knew  the  look.  It 


was  the  one  he  wore  when  he  planned 
big  issues. 

“ What  part?”  puzzled  Oscar  Dent. 

Johnston  Croft  laid  his  right  hand  over 
his  slightly  twitching  left  one. 

“Foster,”  he  said.  “Remember  how 
Foster  came  to  us  five  years  ago?” 

Langdon  did  remember  Foster,  a 
heavy,  pushing  man  who  had  talked  to 
them  in  Johnston  Croft’s  private  oflSce. 

“You  mean  the  china-potteries  Fos- 
ter?” inquired  Glinert.  “I  didn’t  know 
he  ever  came  to  us.  What  did  he 
want?” 

“Want?”  repeated  Johnston  Croft. 
“The  Romley  Potteries — and  the  for- 
mula.” 

Langdon  turned  to  Elizabeth  at  the 
words.  Her  eyes  were  wide  and  fixed 
uncomprehendingly  upon  her  husband’s 
face.  Her  hands  unclasped  themselves 
and  slipped  along  to  grasp  the  table  at 
either  side  of  her. 

“The  Romley  Potteries!”  A certain 
excitement  had  crept  into  Oscar  Dent’s 
voice.  “What  was  he  willing  to  pay?” 

“I  told  him  they  were  not  for  sale. 
To-day  I went  to  New  York  and  talked 
the  pro]x>sition  over  with  him.” 

Langdon  saw  the  muscles  of  Eliza- 
beth’s throat  contraqt  with  the  effort  of 
her  swallowing,  but  she  made  no  sound. 
The  dazed  question  of  her  eyes  was 
turning  to  a look  of  stricken  imder- 
standing. 

“Yes,  yes!”  said  Glinert. 

“He’ll  buy,”  said  Johnston  Croft. 

“At  a figure  that  will  save  the  big 
potteries?” 

“Yes.” 

“No,  no!”  Elizabeth’s  voice  cut 
through  the  haze  of  tobacco  smoke. 
“No,  no!  You  can’t!” 

She  was  standing.  Langdon  too  had 
spnmg  to  his  feet.  Johnston  Croft 
leaned  back  looking  up  at  her.  His  eyes, 
with  their  baggy  jwuch  of  wrinkles  un- 
derneath, showed  a faint  trace  of  impa- 
tience. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said.  “Don’t  get  ex- 
cited! Nothing  done  yet.” 

She  seated  herself,  slowly,  tensely. 
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“There  must  be  some  other  way,”  she 
said,  in  a half  whisp>er. 

“If  there  is,  tell  us  about  it,”  said 
Johnston  Croft. 

Elizabeth  drew  her  hand  across  her 
forehead  as  if  to  drive  away  the  smoke. 
Langdon  saw  that  her  eyes  went  above 
her  husband’s  head  and  stopped  on  the 
olive-green  vase. 

“If  it  came  to  bankruptcy,”  said 
Oscar  Dent,  with  elaborate  attempt  at 
consolation,  “ the  Romley  Potteries 
would  have  to  go  anyway.” 

“We  might  have  saved — theml”  said 
Elizabeth. 

“It’s  the  big  potteries  that  matter,” 
said  Johnston  Croft,  impatiently. 
“ Romley ’s  never  paid  extra  well,  any- 
way.” 

“But  they’ve  been  paying  splendidly 
since  the  war,”  said  Elizabeth.  “I  saw 
the  statements  when  I was  at  the  Pot- 
teries this  morning.” 

“Can’t  help  it!  Matter  of  saving  our 
own  necks.” 

“ The  very  fact  that  Foster  wants  them 
shows  what  the  Romley’s  reputation  has 
become!”  Elizabeth’s  voice  was  de- 
spairing. 

“They’re  worth  more  to  him  than  to 
me.  Foster’s  got  miles  of  china  jwt- 
teries.  Cost  of  production  correspond- 
ingly less.” 

“Foster!”  shivered  Elizabeth.  “I’ve 
seen  him!  I’ve  seen  his  china.  He’d 
take  . . . the  soul  . . . out  of  Romley!” 

“The  soul!”  Johnston  Croft  dragged 
his  withered  hand  up  to  hold  the  cigar  he 
was  relighting.  “The  soul!  Ha! 
Funny,  that!” 

“It  looks  like  the  only  way  out,”  said 
Glinert,  “if  Foster  pays  enough.” 

“He’ll  pay  enough!”  said  Johnston 
Croft.  “You  haven’t  said  what  you 
think  of  it,  Horace.” 

Athalie’s  letter!  It  flaunted  itself  be- 
fore Langdon’s  eyes  so  that  Johnston 
Croft’s  words  came  to  him  dimly.  “Pay 
enough  . . . pay  enough”  ....  Some 
one  had  asked  him  a question  and  they 
were  all  waiting  for  his  answer  as  if  it 
were  of  great  importance.  It  was,  too. 


greater  than  they  dreamed.  He  spoke 
dully  through  the  insistent  question  of 
his  thoughts: 

“I  see  no  other  way  out.” 

Elizabeth  settled  slowly  back  in  her 
chair.  Somewhere  in  the  house  a dock 
chimed  ten  musical  strokes.  Oscar  Dent 
looked  at  his  watch. 

“I  told  Foster  I’d  take  the  matter  up 
at  the  next  directors’  meeting,”  said 
Johnston  Croft.  “That’s  a week  from 
Friday.” 

Langdon  rose  impatiently.  The  dgar 
smoke  was  pressing  in  upon  him.  He 
wanted  to  oi>en  wide  the  throttle  of  the 
gray  roadster  that  waited  for  him  out- 
side, and  feel  the  wind  against  his  face. 

Oscar  Dent  mumbled  his  embarrassed 
“good  night”  to  Elizabeth.  Glinert 
assiued  her  that  her  dinner  had  been  as 
unvaryingly  perfect  as  her  dinners  al- 
ways were.  Langdon  wondered  at  the 
poise  of  her,  the  sane  sureness  of  her 
handdasp,  then  he  saw  the  tragedy  of 
her  eyes  and  understood. 

“ There’s  always  a way  out !”  Johnston 
Croft  said  as  he  followed  Oscar  Dent 
from  the  room  with  the  slight  dragging 
of  his  left  foot  that  was  now  a part  of 
him.  “Always  a way  out.  The  only 
thing  is  to  find  it.” 

Langdon  passed  after  them  into  the 
hall,  but  there  he  hesitated,  glanced 
back  toward  the  library  door,  then  re- 
entered it.  Elizabeth  was  walking  to- 
ward the  bookcase  that  held  the  green 
vase.  It  struck  Langdon  that  she 
moved  unseeingly,  like  a blind  person. 
In  the  same  way  her  hands  fumbled  up- 
.ward  imtil  they  rested  on  the  smooth 
china.  She  leaned  her  forehead  wearily 
against  the  top  of  the  bookcase. 

“Mrs.  Croft!”  said  Langdon. 

She  faced  him  slowly,  one  hand  still 
touching  the  vase.  Her  eyes  were  hope- 
less, but  they  held  no  tears. 

“The  Romley  Potteries — ” said  Lang- 
don. “I  am  sorry  about  them.” 

Elizabeth’s  hand  moved  caressingly 
back  and  forth  across  the  vase  as  if  it 
stroked  the  cheek  of  a child. 

“Thank  you!”  she  said. 
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“We  may  yet  find  a way  out.” 

“I  am — ^afraid  not.” 

“The  Potteries  mean  a great  deal  to 
you.  I imderstand.  1 think  1 under- 
stand better  than  the  others.  I knew 
your  father.” 

“It  was  my  father’s  dream,”  said 
Elizabeth,  “ that  America  could  do  every- 
thing as  well  as  or  better  than  Europe 
if  she  but  gave  the  time  to  it.  He  said 
he  would  make  a china  as  fine  in  work- 
manship, color,  and  design  as  any  foreign 
potter  had  ever  devised.  People 
laughed  at  him.  They  said  he  was  a fool 
to  think  he  could  compete  with  Europe. 
But  he  persisted. 

“He  would  not  sell  a piece  of  Romley 
until  his  method  had  been  perfected  and 
he  felt  it  to  be  all  he  had  dreamed  for  it. 
People  look  now  at  that  wonderful, 
ivory-tinted  glaze  and  say,  ‘How  beau- 
tiful !’  They  do  not  know  that  alone  rep- 
resents ten  years  of  my  father’s  life; 
that  the  designs  and  color-blending 
mean  many  more.  They  don’t  think  of 
the  molds  that  were  destroyed  before 
the  symmetry  and  grace  of  one  cup  could 
be  accomplished.” 

Elizabeth’s  cheeks  were  deeply 
flushed.  Her  eyes  bright  as  they  were 
never  bright  except  when  she  talked  of 
Romley  china. 

“He  was  an  artist,  my  father!”  she 
exclaimed.  “An  artist  and  an  Amer 
ican!  Why,  you  know  what  the  great 
ceramic  expert  from  London  said  of 
Romley,  here  in  this  very  library!  He 
said,  ‘Mrs.  Croft,  I am  an  Englishman, 
but  before  that  I am  an  artist  and  I 
tell  you  frankly,  Europ>e  cannot  compete 
with  you!’” 

She  brushed  her  hand  impatiently 
across  her  eyes. 

“And  they  would  sell  it  to  Foster!” 
she  cried.  “Why,  they  had  better  de- 
stroy every  piece  and  the  formula  with  it ! 
Foster  maldng  Romley!  It  would  be 
like  a painter  of  magazine  covers  attempt- 
ng  a Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  How  could 
he  understand  a china  that  was  art?” 

She  smiled  apologetically,  her  voice 
dropping  into  its  usual  quiet  tones: 


“I’m  sorry  to  have  said  so  much,  but 
— ^Romley  was  my  father’s  life.  Now — 
it  is  mine!”  The  last  word  was  a whis- 
per. 

“You  have  seen  that  Romley  kept 
the  perfection  your  father  created,” 
said  Langdon.  “I  know  the  hours  you 
spend  every  week  in  the  factory.” 

“It  will  be  hard — ^when  the  pottery  is 
gone.”  Elizabeth’s  voice  was  dull  and 
' tired  now;  “if  I had  had  children — they 
might  have  compensated,  but  . . . . ” 

“You  have  spent  your  maternity  on 
Romley  china,”  said  Langdon. 

“Yes,”  her  eyes  thanked  him  for  hav- 
ing expressed  it  so  neatly.  “If  it  went 
to  anyone  but  Foster,”  she  added,  hope- 
lessly. “He  will  take — the  said — out  of 
it!” 

“The  soul  you  and  your  father  put 
m. 

Elizabeth’s  hand  moved  slowly  back 
and  forth  across  the  olive-green  vase. 

“I  saved  Romley  once,”  she  said,  as 
if  speaking  to  herself,  “but  I can’t  do  it 
— again.” 

Langdon  knew  what  she  meant.  He 
remembered  Johnston  Croft  by  his  office 
desk  fifteen  years  before. 

“Old  Romley  died  this  morning,” 
Johnston  had  said,  rubbing  his  hands— 
both  strong  and  healthy  then — slowly 
together. 

“Wonder  what  will  happen  to  Rom- 
ley’s  Potteries?”  Langdon  had  answered. 

“Oh,  that!”  Johnston  had  shrugged. 
“Scrap  heap!  It  won’t  pay  the  credit- 
ors. He  was  a fool  to  think  he  could 
compete  with  Europe  on  fine  china.  He 
tried  to  interest  me  in  it  years  ago,  but 
I knew  it  was  too  damned  exp>ensive  to 

pay-” 

“Romley  leave  much  of  a family?” 
Langdon  had  asked.  “When  I visited 
his  potteries  seems  to  me  he  mentioned  a 
daughter.” 

Then  had  come  a strange  flicker  beat- 
ing its  way  through  the  shrewd  blue  of 
Johnston  Croft’s  eyes  above  their  pouch 
of  wrinkles. 

“A  daughter,  yes!”  he  had  said. 
“Only  a daughter.” 
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A month  later  had  come  the  news  that 
Johnston  Croft  was  to  marry  Elizabeth 
Romley  and  close  upon  that  Langdon 
had  been  summoned  to  the  president’s 
office. 

“I’m  taking  over  the  Romley  Pot- 
teries,’’ Johnston  Croft  had  said.  “May 
be  able  to  make  them  pay  after  a bit  and 
then  consolidate  with  the  Croft  Pot- 
teries. Might  go  down  and  look  it  over, 
Horace.” 

Elizabeth  drew  her  hand  slowly  from 
the  vase  and  held  it  out  to  Lan^on. 

“Thank  you  for  waiting — and  imder- 
standing,”  she  said. 

“Don’t  feel  so  sorry  about  the  pot- 
teries,” said  Langdon;  “there  may  be 
another  way  out.  I think  perhaps  there 
is.” 

“How?”  asked  Elizabeth,  and  her 
eyes  quickened  with  a newborn  hope. 

“ It  is  a bit  hazy  as  yet.  I must  think 
it  over.” 

Elizabeth  Croft,  that  rare  woman, 
who  seldom  talked,  withdrew  her  hand. 
Her  eyes  smiled  questioningly  at  him  as 
she  murmured  her  “Good  night!” 

In  the  outer  hall  Johnston  Croft  was 
just  turning  away  from  the  door. 

“Not  oil  yet,  Horace?”  he  asked. 

“Not  off  yet.” 

“You’ll  have  to  get  your  own  coat. 
Elizabeth’s  dismissed  the  butler.  Re- 
trenchment, you  know.  Egad!  we  seem 
to  get  along  well  enough  without  him, 
though!” 

“ Well  enough,  I’m  sure.  Good  night!” 

On  the  following  Saturday  Johnston 
Croft  did  not  come  to  his  office.  Eliza- 
beth telephoned  to  Langdon  that  her 
husband  was  ill. 

“I  don’t  know  how  serious  it  is,”  she 
said.  “The  doctor  tells  me  he  must  have 
complete  rest.” 

Her  voice  was  colorless,  all  its  vibrance 
gone.  Langdon  thought  of  her  beside 
Johnston  Croft’s  bed  and  it  was  to  her 
his  heart  gave  sympathy  rather  than  to 
her  husband. 

On  Monday  the  president  of  the  Croft 
Potteries  was  reported  no  better.  It  was 


Tuesday  morning  that  Langdon  wrote 
a letter  without  the  aid  of  his  stenogra- 
pher. He  addressed  it  to  “Mrs.  Athalie 
Langdon,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York 
City.”  Then  he  placed  it  before  him  on 
his  desk.  Twice  his  finger  hovered 
above  the  bell  ready  to  summon  the 
office  boy  to  drop  the  letter  down  the 
mail  chute,  but  each  time  he  drew  back. 

The  imp>assive  superscription  on  the 
envelope  questioned  him.  He  read  the 
morning  mail  with  his  eyes  turning  con- 
stantly to  that  unanswered  query. 
When  he  looked  up  to  find  Elizabeth 
Croft  in  the  doorway  it  was  with  no  feel- 
ing of  surprise,  but  rather  that  this  was 
what  he  had  waited  for.  He  advanced 
to  meet  her  with  a new  elation,  feeling 
that  this  must  be  different  from  any 
former  contact  he  had  had  with  her.  It 
was  the  clear  poise  of  her  own  words  that 
brought  him  back  his  business  self,  vice- 
president  of  Croft  Potteries. 

“Johnston  wanted  me  to  talk  over  a 
few  things  with  you,”  she  said,  “and 
bring  him  any  letters  you  thought  par- 
ticularly important.” 

“He  is  better?”  Langdon  questioned, 
drawing  out  a chair  for  her. 

“I  am — afraid  not.” 

As  she  was  a |>art  of  the  library,  so  she 
was  a part  of  Langdon’s  office  with  its 
well-chosen  pictures,  its  soft-toned  rugs, 
its  wide  mahogany  desk  containing  a 
squat  Romley  vase  with  a design,  in 
colors  and  filled  with  daffodils. 

While  they  talked  of  business,  her 
mind  grasping  instantly  the  problems  he 
put  to  it,  he  noticed  t^t  her  eyes  went 
again  and  again  to  the  flowers.  When 
Langdon  turned  to  search  in  a drawer 
for  a contract  Johnston  Croft  must  sign, 
she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  the 
piece  of  Romley  china. 

“Florentine,”  she  said.  “It  was  the 
last  my  father  designed  before  his  sight 
grew  too  dim  for  him  to  do  more.  He 
called  it  Florentine  because  he  said  the 
colors  were  of  Italy  as  he  and  my  mother 
saw  it  on  their  wedding  trip.  He  loved 
this  best.  I always  liked — ^Wycherly!” 

Langdon  wanted  to  comfort  her. 
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Eager,  tender  words  crowded  suddenly 
to  his  lips,  born  from  the  new  nearness 
of  her  this  day  had  brought.  But, 
afraid  of  himself,  he  cut  them  off  by 
handing  her  the  contract. 

“Here  it  is!’’  he  said.  “Have  him 
sign  it,  and  I should  like  it  this  afternoon 
if  you  can  manage  conveniently.” 

Elizabeth  placed  the  paper  in  her  vel- 
vet bag  and  stood  across  from  him  look- 
ing down  into  the  heart  of  the  flowers. 

“Mr.  Croft  is  — more  ill  th^  he 
knows,”  she  said.  “The — ^the  doctor 
tells  me  it  may  be  less  than  a year;  pos- 
sibly, if  he  takes  care  of  himself,  three  or 
foiur.” 

“You  mean  he  has  had  another 
stroke?”  Langdon  came  quickly  around 
the  table  to  her. 

“Only  a threatened  one.  But  his 
heart — it  has  been  troublesome  for  a 
long  time  you  know.” 

“This  is  hard!  I’m  mighty  sorry.  Is 
— ^is  there  anything  I can  do?” 

“Nothing,  thank  you.” 

“I  wish  you  didn’t  have  to  bear  this 
alone,”  he  said.  “If  there  were  only 
some  one  to  help  you!” 

“I  have  always  been  alone,”  she  said, 
as  one  who  quietly  accepts  the  inev- 
itable. “I  am  accustomed  to  it.”  Her 
voice  held  no  hint  of  complaint.  It  but 
stated  a fact. 

“ Yes,  it  has  been  true,”  said  Langdon, 
“but  it  need  not  be  true  always.  Per- 
haps later  ...  .” 

He  caught  a flicker  of  uncertainty  in 
her  eyes  and  wondered  if  his  were  telling 
her  all  the  things  his  lips  could  not  say, 
things  even  his  heart  Wd  hardly  dared 
say  imtil  that  moment.  Always  he  had 
seen  her  across  the  heavy,  stooping  flg- 
ure  of  Johnston  Croft,  the  mental  figure, 
if  not  the  physical.  Now  Johnston 
Croft  was  very  far  away. 

“You  have  been  most  kind,”  said 
Elizabeth,  and  now  the  uncertainty  was 
in  her  voice  as  well,  a httle  catch  that 
made  the  blood  flow  through  Langdon’s 
veins  with  a new,  throbbing  richness,  as 
if  he  were  on  the  eve  of  a glorious  dis- 
covery. 


Her  eyes  fell  from  their  steady  regard 
of  him  and  he  saw  that  she  was  looking 
at  the  letter  with  its  bold,  questioning 
superscription.  The  fact  that  she  had 
seen  it  did  not  embarrass  him;  rather  it 
was  as  if  she  had  the  right.  He  took  the 
letter  and  stood  holding  it  balanced  on 
his  palm. 

“I  told  you  I might  be  able  to  save 
Romley,”  he  said. 

“Yes!”  and  now  the  imcertainty  was 
gone  from  her  eyes  and  the  light  which 
only  mention  of  Romley  could  bring  to 
them  rested  there. 

“ My  wife  wants  a reconciliation,”  said 
Langdon.  “This  letter  is  to  her.  It 
opens  the  way  for  me  to  save  Romley, 
if  I send  it.” 

She  raised  her  hand  slowly  to  her 
throat  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  battle 
against  the  thing  she  was  beginning  to 
realize.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that 
she  grasped  so  quickly  the  meaning  of 
his  enigmatic  words,  characteristic,  too, 
that  she  made  no  pretense  of  misunder- 
standing. She  said,  after  a moment: 

“You  love  her?” 

“No.” 

And  now,  though  he  did  not  speak 
further,  he  was  giving  her  with  eveiy 
fiber  of  his  being  the  triumphant  mes- 
sage that  thrilled  through  Um.  That 
“No”  seemed  to  leave  him  free.  It 
erased  Johnston  Croft,  Romley  Pot- 
teries, even  Athalie,  from  his  reckoning. 
Ehzabeth  half  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to 
push  away  the  thing  he  was  giving,  and 
yet  her  eyes  held  a new,  groping  gladness. 
Then  she  turned  from  him  to  the  door. 

“I  must  go,”  she  said.  “No!  Please 
don’t  see  me  downstairs.  I want  to  go — 
alone.” 

He  yielded  to  her.  There  was  time — 
a whole  lifetime.  He  stood  looking  at 
the  door  where  she  had  disappeared, 
seeing  only  that  new  precious  light  in  her 
eyes.  Finally  his  eyes  went  down  to  the 
letter  in  his  hand.  He  turned  it  over 
and  over  as  if  it  were  one  he  had  just 
received  and  he  puzzled  what  its  contents 
might  be.  Then  he  slit  the  envelope  and 
read  the  words  he  had  written  that 
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morning,  the  words  that  would  bring 
Athalie  back  to  him,  the  words  that 
would  save  Romley.  After  that  he  tore 
the  sheet  of  notepaper  across  once  and 
again  and  again,  letting  the  jagged 
pieces  flutter  to  the  waste-basket.  One 
fell  upon  the  floor  and  he  stooped  to  pick 
it  up  and  place  it  carefully  with  the  re- 
mainder. 

Elizabeth  telephoned  Langdon  on 
Thursday  to  say  that  they  would  have 
dinner  as  usual.  Johnston  Croft  would 
not  join  them,  but  he  might  come  down 
later  if  the  doctor  thought  him  well 
enough.  She  added  that  Johnston  had  a 
few  business  matters  he  wanted  to 
discuss  privately  with  Langdon.  Pos- 
sibly if  Langdon  came  early — 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  he 
wanted  more  than  that.  The  sound  of 
Elizabeth’s  voice  on  the  wire  had 
brought  back  that  feeling  of  triumphant 
conquest  before  which  everything  else 
faded.  His  pulses  throbbed  as  he  drew 
his  gray  roadster  up  before  Johnston 
Croft’s  house  and  he  paced  the  mauve- 
toned  carpet  of  the  reception  hall  eagerly 
while  he  waited  for  her  to  appear. 

Elizabeth  was  in  olive-green,  a black 
scarf  over  her  shoulders.  Langdon 
thought  again  of  that  straight  green  vase 
with  its  austere  decoration  in  Italian 
cypress.  He  went  to  meet  her  impetu- 
ously, feeling  that  she  understood,  that 
she  belonged  to  him.  But  her  clear 
voice  stopped  him  and  chilled  the  beat- 
ing of  his  blood. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Langdon!”  she 
said,  and  she  was  farther  away  from  him 
than  she  had  been  in  all  those  days  when 
he  had  not  seen  her. 

As  Langdon  walked  beside  Elizabeth 
up  the  stairs  toward  Johnston  Croft’s, 
room  his  confidence  returned,  and  the 
hurt  boy  in  him  laughed  at  itself.  What 
had  he  expected  Elizabeth  to  do?  There 
could  be  nothing  definite  now.  He 
had  been  able  to  forget  Johnston  Croft, 
but  she,  constantly  in  attendance  on 
his  querulous  wants,  could  not  forget 
him.  That  did  not  matter!  Langdon 
could  wait.  He  could  wait. 
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“Well,  well!  Glad  to  see  you!”  said 
Johnston  Croft  from  his  heaped  pillows. 

His  face  was  gray  against  their  white- 
ness, and  the  wrinkled  pouches  seemed 
to  push  his  dull  blue  eyes  half  shut. 
There  was  a shaded  lamp  on  a table  by 
the  bed.  Langdon  seated  himself  near 
this  while  Elizabeth  drew  back  into  the 
shadow.  Johnston  Croft’s  left  hand 
twitched  slightly  on  the  coverlid  and  he 
quieted  it  with  his  strong  right  one. 

To  Langdon  the  questions  Johnston 
Croft  asked  sounded  strangely  puerile 
and  inconsequential.  The  business  man 
of  him  sat  there  and  answered  them 
while  the  lover  of  him  was  conscious  only 
of  Elizabeth.  Once  his  eyes  met  hers 
and  he  caught  a glint  of  fright  in  them. 

He  wondered  if  she  was  thinking  of  that 
moment  in  the  office,  the  moment  that 
had  drawn  them  together. 

“You  haven’t  heard  anything  from 
Foster?”  Johnston  Croft  questioned, 
presently. 

“ Nothing.”  Langdon  had  ^n  Eliza- 
beth wince  at  the  name. 

“Too  bad  we  have  to  let  Romley  go,” 
said  Johnston  Croft,  with  a glance  at 
his  wife,  “but  there  is  no  other  way.” 

“There  might  be.”  Langdon  was  not 
aware  that  he  had  spoken  imtil  the 
words  were  out.  Perhaps  they  uncon- 
sciously answered  the  sudden  tragedy  of 
Elizabeth’s  eyes. 

“Eh!  What’s  that?”  Johnston  Croft 
started  to  draw  himself  erect,  then  sank 
back  uiK>n  his  pillows.  “What  do  you 
mean?”he  demanded. 

“I  was — ^thinking,”  said  Langdon, 
slowly,  “there  might  be  a way,”  and  he 
looked  at  Elizabeth. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  he  with  her. 

Her  hand  was  at  her  throat. 

“What’s  this  about?  What  are  you 
trying  to  say,  Horace?”  Johnston  Croft 
asked,  testily. 

“Nothing.  I — It  just  occurred  to 
me.  Not  really  formulated  . . . prob- 
ably nothing  to  it.” 

“Well,  tell  me  and  let  me  see  what 
there  is  to  it!” 

“ If  I think  the  idea  is  worth  anything  ^ 
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I’D  outline  it  in  the  library  this  evening,” 
said  Langdon.  “Don’t  you  suppose, 
Mrs.  Croft,  that  I had  better  go  down- 
stairs now?” 

Elizabeth  went  with  Langdon  to  the 
library  where  she  belonged.  She  stopp>ed 
before  the  high-flung  flames  in  the  fire- 
place, her  hands  lightly  clasped  before 
her.  The  fire  made  golden  flickers  on 
the  duD  green  of  her  gown.  Langdon 
looked  from  it  to  the  vase.  Yes,  they 
matched  perfectly. 

“Elizabeth!”  he  said.  He  had  never 
spoken  her  name  before,  yet  he  did  it 
with  no  consciousness  that  it  was  im- 
usual.  “Elizabeth,  do  you  stiU  care  so 
greatly  for  Romley?” 

“Romley?”  Her  voice  was  almost 
inaudible.  “Yes,  I shaU  always  care  for 
Romley.” 

“EDzabeth,  I ...  I didn’t  send  the 
letter  I showed  you  in  the  office  that 
day.  I — destroyed  it.” 

“Yes.”  She  was  apparently  unsur- 
prised. She  tDted  her  head  back  and 
looked  up  at  him.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
stood  again  in  his  office  for  her  voice  held 
that  uncertain  catch. 

“ You  know  why  I didn’t  send  it,”  he 
said.  “You  knew  I wouldn’t  after — ” 
She  was  withdrawing  herself  from  him 
again.  He  felt  that,  even  though  she 
made  no  actual  movement  of  her  body. 
It  was  as  if  Johnston  Croft  stepped  be- 
tween them  with  his  long-jawed  face,  his 
pouched  eyes. 

“Suppose,”  said  Langdon,  more  qui- 
etly, “weU — suppose  you  bought  a vase 
of  inferior  make,  a pretty  enough  thing, 
but  no  more,  and  later  you  learned  you 
might  have  had  a Romley — Dke  that  up 
there  ...  a Romley  with  a soul!” 

Elizabeth  was  looking  at  the  oUve- 
green  vase.  Langdon  moved  nearer  to 
her  so  that  he  might  lay  his  hand  upion 
her  arm. 

“It  wouldn’t  do  for  a man  to  make  a 
mistake  like  that!”  he  said. 

Elizabeth  turned  to  him  again,  and 
now  her  eyes  were  only  deeply  sorrowful, 
her  voice  hushed,  as  if  she  spoke  in  the 
presence  of  death. 


“He  would  take  the  soul  from  it!”  she 
said,  and  Langdon  knew  she  meant 
Foster. 

The  man’s  touch  feU  from  her  arm  as 
she  moved  across  the  room  to  the  vase. 
She  raised  her  hands  and  laid  them 
against  the  smooth  china.  There  was  a 
silence  with  the  crackle  of  logs  in  the 
grate,  the  whisper  of  a curtain  moving 
against  a partly  opiened  window.  Then 
came  the  sound  of  a distant  beU,  men’s 
voices  in  the  haU.  Langdon  crossed  the 
room  to  Elizabeth.  She  dropped  her 
arms  and  stood  facing  him. 

“I  can  save  Romley,”  he  said. 
“Whether  I do  it  or  not  lies  with  you.” 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly,  qui- 
etly, then  put  her  hands  to  her  face. 

“No,  no!”  she  cried.  “It  must  not  Ue 
with  me!” 

“But  it  does.” 

“I  can’t — ^they  are  here!  ...  I must 
go!” 

His  voice  stopped  her  at  the  door. 
“You  must  decide — ^to-night!” 

“To-night!”  Her  voice  was  panicky 
as  he  had  never  heard  it  before.  Her 
eyes  seemed  to  fight  against  the  thing 
they  feared  they  might  betray.  She 
looked  past  him  to  the  vase,  then 
straightened.  “Before  the  evening — ^is 
over!”  she  breathed. 

“You  wiU  tell  me?” 

“Yes.”  And  she  was  gone. 

Dinner  in  the  candle-lighted  dining 
room  was  a quiet  affair  that  night. 
Elizabeth  sp>oke  seldom,  Langdon  not  at 
aU.  Oscar  Dent’s  labored  smaU  talk  feU 
heavily  from  time  to  time.  Maurice 
Glinert  fiUed  in  awkward  moments  with 
his  easy  social  acumen.  There  w^  an 
air  of  relief  about  them  aU  when  they 
could  return  to  the  library. 

There  the  fire  danced  a greeting  to 
them.  The  heavy  leather  chairs  were 
drawn  up  about  the  table,  and  a nurse 
was  wheeling  Johnston  Croft  to  his  ac- 
customed place. 

“WeU!”  he  greeted  them,  “a  bit  bat- 
tered, you  see,  but  here  just  the  same. 
You  can’t  down  me!  No,  yon  can’t 
down  me!” 
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There  were  greetings,  inquiries  about 
his  health.  Langdon  heard  it  all  dully 
as  he  pulled  out  Elizabeth’s  chair,  then 
took  ^ own  seat  opposite.  The  light 
of  the  floor-lamp  tinted  her  green  gown 
to  gold.  She  drew  forward  the  first  cup, 
her  hands  lingering  on  its  ivory-tint^ 
surface. 

She  had  said  she  would  tell  him  to- 
night. Langdon  wondered  how  she 
would  do  it.  Had  she  made  her  decision 
now?  She  seemed  as  reposeful  as  usual 
except  that  once  a cup  clicked  as  she 
placed  it  on  the  saucer. 

Johnston  Croft  talked  of  business, 
asking  questions,  reiterating  that  he 
would  be  back  at  the  office  in  time  to 
take  up  this  or  that  problem.  Langdon 
answered  the  inquiries  addressed  di- 
rectly to  him,  yet  he  did  not  know  of 
what  Johnston  Croft  was  speaking. 

They  drank  their  coffee  with  unac- 
customed haste  and  no  one  took  a sec- 
ond cup.  Cigars  were  passed. 

“Not  for  Mr.  Croft,”  Elizabeth  said  as 
the  maid  approached  her  husband. 

Johnston  ejaculated:  “ Damn  the  doc- 
tor! Bring  that  here,  Jane.  That  fool 
medico  says  I mustn’t  smoke!”  he  went 
on  as  he  puffed  slowly.  “ I told  him  to  go 
to  hell ! Told  him  I wasn’t  dead  yet !” 

There  was  a silence,  less  heavy,  more 
electric  than  the  one  a week  ago.  It  was 
as  if  the  partial  settlement  of  what  would 
be  sacrificed  had  cleared  the  atmosphere 
of  dread  and  left  it  merely  expectant. 
Elizabeth  looked  at  her  clasped  hands  on 
the  table.  Langdon’s  pulses  were  racing. 
He  wondered  that  she  could  sit  so  qui- 
etly. He  wondered  when  she  would  tell 
him — and  how. 

Johnston  Croft  removed  his  cigar  and 
said,  “WeU?” 

There  was  a slight  hunching  forward 
of  shoulders,  the  knocking  of  ashes 
against  beaten-brass  trays. 

“Looks  as  if  Romley  Potteries  ’ll  have 
to  go!”  said  Oscar  Dent,  his  voice  an 
attempt  at  hearty  cheer.  He  stole  a 
furtive  look  at  Elizabeth,  but  she  gave 
no  sign  that  she  had  heard. 

“That  is  about  the  only  conclusion  a 


week’s  thinking  could  bring  to  us,”  said 
Glinert.  “Now  about  the  directors’ 
meeting  to-morrow — ” 

“Not  so  fast!”  said  Johnston  Croft. 
“Horace,  what  was  it  you  said  upstairs 
about  another  plan?” 

Langdon  was  trying  to  see  Elizabeth’s 
face  through  the  tobacco  smoke.  It 
swam  mistUy  before  him,  but — ^now  he 
knew! — she  was  looking  at  the  green 
vase.  She  had  said  she  would  tell  him — 
but  they  were  all  waiting — ^waiting  for 
him  to  s|)eak. 

“What  was  it,  Langdon?”  asked 
Glinert. 

Elizabeth’s  face  was  clearer  now.  It 
struck  Langdon  that  there  was  a rapt 
glory  in  it  as  when  a mother  raises  her 
eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  her 
sleeping  child.  She  turned  to  him  and 
leaned  forward  across  the  table,  flinging 
her  hands  out  to  grasp  the  smooth  wood 
at  either  side  of  her.  Her  voice  came, 
dearly,  with  a throbbing  little  under- 
note of  entreaty. 

“A  plan  to  save  Romley?”  she  asked. 
“Oh!  if  there  is  any  way  to  save  Rom- 
ley”— ^her  voice  caught  in  a little  sob, 
then  went  on  again — “If  there  is  any 
way  to  save  Romley,  tell  us  about  it!” 

And  she  sank  back,  looking  at  the 
green  vase. 

Langdon  rose  slowly.  He  felt  very 
old  and  very  tired.  He  addressed  John- 
ston Croft. 

“I  hardly  think  it  will  be  nocepsary 
to  sacrifice  any  part  of  the  potteries,”  he 
said.  “I  am  hoping  to  be  able  to  invest 
a large  sum  in  the  comp|iny  shortly — for 
a relative.” 

Elizabeth  was  alone  in  the  library. 
From  the  hall  came  the  murmur  of  men’s 
voices,  then  the  closing  of  a door  and  a 
momentary  silence.  This  was  cut  by  the 
sound  of  motor  engines.  Elizabeth  went 
slowly  to  the  window  and  drew  aside  the 
curtain.  Outside  trees  arched  above  the 
wide  street. 

A motor  car  passed,  another,  and  then 
a third.  The  last  was  a small,  gray 
roadster,  and  a man  drove  it  alone,  his 
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body  hunched  low  over  the  wheel. 
Elizabeth  watched  it  turn  the  comer, 
heard  the  final  throb  of  its  engine  upon 
the  night’s  stillness.  In  the  street  a few 
autumn  leaves  whirled  about  lazily  at 
the  advance  of  a tiny  breeze.  Nothing 
else  disturbed  its  emptiness. 


Elizabeth  Croft  turned  from  the  win- 
dow and  walked  with  slow  steps,  half 
groping  her  way  as  one  who  has  no  sight, 
to  the  bookcase  that  held  the  Romley 
vase.  Lifting  her  arms,  she  took  it  down 
and  held  it  against  her  breast,  resting 
her  cheek  on  its  smooth,  cool  surface. 


“TELL  ME  YOUR  DREAM” 

BY  EDITH  M.  THOMAS 

HOW  as  a child  I used  to  tease, 

“Tell  me  your  dream — ^I  will  tell  mine,  too!” 
They  told  me  whatever  they  thought  would  please. 

And  I waited  to  see  the  omen  come  tme. 

My  childhood  fancy  I still  pursue. 

Though  in  other  wise,  and  on  each  I call 

“Tell  me  your  dream!”  . . . But  your  dream  is  you: 
We  are  our  dreams — and  the  Dream  is  all. 

Do  not  deride  me,  do  not  deny. 

And  point  me  not  to  the  things  you  have  done. 

But  tell  me  your  dream!  Have  you  held  thereby — 

The  due  that  was  with  your  destiny  spun. 

Walked  with  it  ever,  through  shadow  and  sun? 

Does  the  vision  remain? — ^no  ill  shall  befall; 

Lost? — ^there  is  nothing  worth  while  to  be  won! 

We  are  our  dreams — and  the  Dream  is  all. 

Oh,  why  to  memorial  places  repair. 

Where  the  lamps  in  the  shrines  perpetually  bum? 
Your  hero,  your  saint,  or  your  sage  is  not  there: 

Bora  of  his  dream,  his  deeds  casi  but  earn 
That  unto  a dream  in  the  end  they  return! 

For  this,  is  the  trophy,  the  wreath,  on  the  wall; 

And  for  this  is  your  worship,  that  well  ye  may  learn 
We  are  our  dreams  — and  the  Dream  is  all. 

l’envoi 

Fathers  of  Men,  ye  will  leave  your  heirs  poor. 

And  the  treasiu*es  ye  heap  shall  be  mean  and  small. 
If  nothing  ye  leave  of  the  dreams  that  endure.  . . . 

We  are  our  dreams — and  the  Dream  is  all. 
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PART  III.— UNDER  THE  SOUTH 
BY  JAMES  NORMAN  HALL  AND  CHARLES  NORDHOFF 

Photographs  by  Sidney  Hopkins.  Rarotonga 


SINCE  one  of  the  charms  of  travel 
lies  in  making  no  definite  itinerary 
beforehand,  it  was  not  until  we  were 
some  three  thousand  miles  on  our 
way  southward  that  Nordhoff  and  I 
spread  our  charts  and  began  to  talk  of 
destinations.  Traveling  in  the  imagi- 
nation among  groups  of  islands  is  a 
fascinating  pastime — the  more  so  when 
it  is  but  a preliminary  to  the  reality. 
We  pricked  off  distances  and  planned 
many  journeys  for  the  future,  knowing 
that  it  was  quite  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  that  we  should  make  them. 

Nordhoff  went  on  to  the  southwest 
after  our  separation  at  Papeete.  He 
wrote  me  from  an  island  he  called  Ahu 
Ahu,  and  from  therej  apparently,  he 
took  passage  to  Rarotonga,  the  prin- 
cipal island  of  the  Cook  Group.  Long 
before  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand, 
Rarotonga  was  the  goal  of  Polynesian 
mariners  from  the  north  and  west — 
fearless  explorers,  traveling  in  their 
double  canoes  across  hundreds  of  leagues 
of  ocean,  guided  by  sun  and  stars,  some 
of  them  arriving  at  their  destination, 
many  others,  doubtless,  perishing  in 
search  of  it. 

From  Samoa — ^in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era — came  the  Makea  family, 
to  reign  in  Rarotonga  down  to  the 
present  day;  and  Samoa  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  principal  starting  point 
of  the  voyages  which  peopled  the  groups 
of  the  South  Pacific.  In  the  language 
of  those  old-time  voyagers,  tonga  meant 
south,  and  they  gave  that  name  to  the 
Friendly  Island.  Farther  to  the  west 
and  south  they  came  upon  the  Cook 


Group — ^in  those  days,  no  doubt,  the 
southernmost  ends  of  the  earth — and 
the  high  island  of  the  group,  the  faint 
blot  on  the  horizon  which  led  the  canoes 
to  land,  they  called  Rarotonga — “Under 
the  South.”  Nordhoff  wanted  to  see 
the  descendants  of  those  old  explorers, 
whose  contact  with  Europeans  dates 
from  less  than  a hun<ked  years  ago;  but 
that'  his  interest  was  not  confined  to 
the  people  is  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

I was  close  to  beginning  thia  letter ' 
with  a little  fun  at  your  expense;  you 
would  have  been  mystified — ^perhaps 
convinced  that  my  haunted  friends  of 
Ahu  Ahu  were  just  a bit  uncanny.  It 
is  really  a pity  not  to  do  it!  I should 
have  begun  with  a vivid  glimpse  of  a 
stance;  the  quiet  moonlight  outside, 
seen  through  an  open  door;  the  glim- 
mer of  a tumed-down  lamp  in  the  house; 
revealing  the  rapt  sightless  face  of  the 
medium;  the  summoning \>f  old  Raka- 
moana  from  her  sleeping  place  in  the 
marae;  the  imnatural  voice  proclaiming 
the  coming  of  the  spirit. 

Then  I would  have  told  how  a message 
from  the  visitor  was  announced — ^for 
the  strange  white  man  vouched  for  by 
the  mother  of  Apakura.  “I  see  an 
island,”  the  ghostly  voice  might  have 
gone  on — “a  little  land  surrounding 
a great  lagoon.  It  is  Nukuhina,  in 
the  far-off  Sea  of  Atolls.  A schooner 
lies  at  anchor  in  the  calm  water  off  the 
settlement;  she  does  not  move,  for 
the  lagoon  is  very  still.  A boat  is 
putting  off  for  shore,  and  in  the  stern 
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sits  a dear  friend  of  the  white  man — a 
slender  man,  who  gazes  eagerly  toward 
the  shore  with  dark  eyes  like  the  eyes 
of  OUT  people.  A crowd  is  gathered 
on  the  beach;  the  girls  carry  gifts  of 
necklaces  and  wreaths,  and  in  the  vil- 
lage the  old  women  are  preparing  a 
feast.  The  man  in  the  boat  believes 
that  this  welcome  is  for  the  captain  of 
the  schooner,  not  knowing  that  this 
people  was  once  a race  of  warriors, 
and  that  they  are  gathered  to  give  him 
welcome — the  first  soldier  from  the 
army  of  France  to  visit  their  island 
since  the  war.  The  keel  of  the  boat 
grates  on  the  sand;  a score  of  men 
seize  her  to  pull  her  up;  the  women 
crowd  about  the  stranger  {Avi!  They 
are  good  to  look  upon,  these  girls  of 
Nukuhina!),  to  throw  their  necklaces 
over  his  head  and  crown  him  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  shell.  His  face 
grows  red;  the  old  men  smile,  the  girls 
laugh  aloud.  One,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  runs  at  him  suddenly,  puts  her 
arms  about  him,  and  kisses  him  after 
the  fashion  of  the  white  man.  His  face 
grows  redder  still;  at  that,  the  old  men, 
too,  laugh  aloud.  One  after  another, 
pushing  and  pulling  to  be  first,  the  girls 
scramble  to  kiss  him;  he  is  overwhelmed, 
suffocated,  and  now  his  face  is  like  fire, 
but  he  is  not  angry,  for  he  smiles.” 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Ahu  Ahu 
magic?  I really  ought  to  refrain  from 
telling  you  the  truth,  which — like  the 
stuff  of  most  spirit  messages — is  simple, 
imexpected,  and  disillusioning.  When 

we  got  to  Avarua  I found  S there, 

over  from  Tahiti  to  buy  cattle;  before 
his  departure  the  Alouette  had  turned 
up  from  the  Paumotus,  bringing  word  of 
your  reception  on  Nukuhina. 

I fancy  you  haven’t  had  much  time, 
in  your  progress  through  the  Low 
Archipelago,  for  the  pursuits  of  a lands- 
man, so  I’ll  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
I’ve  frittered  away  the  days  on  Raro- 
tonga. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  there  was  a 
great  stir  over  the  coming  of  a shipload 
of  parliamentary  visitors  from  New 
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Zealand,  making  a tour  of  the  Cook 
Islands;  a feast  of  welcome  was  to  be 
given  in  Avarua,  scores  of  pigs  and 
himdreds  of  chickens  were  set  aside 
for  fattening,  and  the  dancers  of  each 
village  were  to  be  seen  rehearsing  in 
the  evenings.  We  drove  to  Avarua  on 
the  appointed  day  and  found  the  gov- 
ernment boat  already  anchored  in  the 
roadstead  off  the  town — an  anchorage 
dreaded  by  skippers,  for  unless  the 
anchor  strikes  exactly  on  the  summit 
of  a sharp  submerged  peak,  it  will  slide 
clean  off  soundings.  Long  before  we 
reached  the  settlement  the  air  had  been 
vibrant  with  the  sound  of  drums,  the 
visitors  were  coming  ashore,  the  dancing 
was  in  full  swing. 

The  performance,  of  course,  was  a 
perfectly  sophisticated  one — ^like  Pa- 
peete, Avarua  is  a small  ocean  metrop- 
olis, the  capital  of  a group — ^but  it 
interested  me  to  see  that  the  people, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
to  make  them  ashamed  of  everything 
pertaining  to  heathen  days,  were  not 
entirely  without  pride  in  the  past. 
Each  village  was  represented  by  a corps 
of  dancers,  men  and  women  equally 
divided,  and  had  its  own  drums  and 
drummers,  who  furnished  the  sole 
music  of  the  dance.  The  drums  are 
of  three  varieties.  The  smallest  are 
merely  hollow  sticks — six  inches  in 
diameter  and  a yard  long — open  on  one 
side,  and  producing  a loud,  resonant 
click  when  struck  with  a bit  of  wood. 
There  are  others  of  medium  size,  stand- 
ing on  short  legs  and  beaten  with  the 
hand,  but  the  huge  oldtime  drums, 
suspended  from  the  limbs  of  trees,  in- 
terested me  most  of  all.  Imagine  a 
five-foot  section  of  the  trunk  of  a big 
Barringtonia,  carefully  hollowed  out 
and  smoothed,  with  the  skins  of  wild 
goats  stretched  over  the  ends,  and  sides 
decorated  with  outlandish  painting. 

The  big  drums  are  struck  with  the 
heel  of  the  hand — with  such  furious 
energy  that  the  drummer  streams  per- 
spiration and  is  soon  exhausted.  The 
deep  pulsing  sound  of  them  carries  for 
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nules  in  still  air;  sometimes  at  night, 
when  there  was  dancing  in  the  villages, 
I have  heard  it  far  and  near,  rising, 
falling,  throbbing,  from  Arorangi,  from 
Titikaveka,  and  from  Ngatangiia, 
whence  the  ancients  set  out  on  their 
thousand-league  voyages  to  the  south. 

I wish  I could  make  you  feel,  as  I 
have  felt,  the  quality  of  this  savage 
drumming.  Monotonous  and  rhythmic 
sound,  reduced  almost  to  its  simplest 
form,  it  is  the  ancestor  of  all  music, 
toward  which,  perhaps,  our  modem 
dance-music  is  a reversion.  There  is 
qrncopation  in  it  when  the  big  drum 
halts  at  irregular  intervals,  and  the 
time  is  carried  by  the  clicking  of  hollow 
wood;  but  it  is  solemn  and  ominous — 
anything  but  the  meretricious  synco- 
pation of  ragtime.  One  feeb  in  it  an 
appeal  to  the  primitive  emotions,  at 
once  vague  and  charged  with  meaning; 
fear  and  madness  are  there,  with  cru- 
elty, lust,  triumph,  and  a savage  mel- 
ancholy. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  contingent 
from  Manihiki — an  atoll  far  off  to  the 
north — ^there  was  little  variation  in  the 
dances,  for  which  one  can  only  say  that 
they  showed  evidence  of  careful  drilling. 
The  women  performed  a variety  of  the 
dance  common  to  all  branches  of  thrir 
race — ^basically  the  same  whether  called 
Aula,  Aura,  or  ura — ^but  their  motions 
were  awkward  and  stiff,  without  the 
abandon  and  graceful  movements  of 
the  arms  to  be  seen  in  Hawaii  or  the 
Society  Islands.  The  men,  who  carried 
long  staves  like  spears,  were  freer  in 
their  motions,  leaping,  thrusting  out 
their  arms,  and  clattering  their  sticks 
in  unison. 

The  costumes — unfortunately  for  the 
eye  of  a sensitive  spectator — were 
slipped  on  over  the  wearer’s  best  Euro- 
pean clothes;  a concession  to  the  mb- 
sionary  point  of  view;  but  the  beauty 
of  some  of  the  kilts,  tunics  and  head- 
dresses, and  the  trouble  evidently  taken 
in  braiding  them,  showed  that  the 
Rarotongans  have  not  wholly  forgotten 
the  past. 
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The  dance  was  followed  by  speeches, 
and  the  sjjeeches  by  a feast— rail  very 
conventional  and  uninteresting.  I 
wonder  if  you  are  heartily  fed  up  on 
baked  pig.  One  needs  a dash  of  Island 
blood  to  appreciate  it  after  the  twentieth 
time!  Any  other  sort  of  meat  would 
be  welcome  here  where  bully  beef  and 
pork  are  the  staples.  The  need  of  a 
change  of  diet  drives  one  to  the  lagoon; 
fishing  becomes  a practical  as  well  as 
a sporting  proposition. 

During  the  proper  phases  of  the  moon 
we  lead  a most  irregular  life,  for  the 
hours  from  S to  5 a.m.  are  often  the 
ones  most  profitable  to  spend  on  the 
reef,  and  the  evenings  are  occupied 
with  a search  for  hermit  crabs.  You 
have  probably  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  hermit  crab,  but  in  case  you  have 
been  too  busy  to  give  him  the  notice 
he  deserves.  I’ll  venture  to  dwell  for  a 
bit  on  his  eccentricities.  It  was  not  a 
pure  love  of  natural  history  that  turned 
my  attention  to  him;  I have  been 
obliged  to  study  him — at  least  super- 
ficially^by  the  fact  that  he-  is  the 
dainty  preferred  by  all  the  fish  of  thb 
lagoon,  and  his  capture,  therefore,  an 
indbpensable  preliminary  to  every  fish- 
ing expedition. 

There  must  be  several  varieties  of 
hermit  crab— I have  counted  three  al- 
ready: the  ordinary  small  brown  one 
called  kaJcara,  the  huge  red  one  found 
in  deep  water,  and  the  black,  hairy 
kind,  whose  pounded-up  body  is  mixed 
with  grated  coconut  to  extract  the  oil. 
This  latter  is  called  unga;  in  the  old 
days  the  lowest  class  of  Rarotonga 
society  was  known  by  the  same  name — 
meaning,  I suppose,  that  all  of  their 
projjerty  could  be  carried  on  their  backs. 
The  common  variety  is  a good  deal  like 
the  robber  crab  in  habits;  the  natives 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  same 
creature,  in  different  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence. I doubt  this  theory,  for  while 
there  are  plenty  of  the  little  kakara  on 
the  volcanic  islands,  the  robber  crab  is 
very  rare;  he  lives  on  the  atolls,  and 
to  my  mind  it  is  incredible  that  he 
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should  journey  from  island  to  island, 
through  leagues  of  deep  sea.  Like 
his  formidable  relative,  the  kakara 
spends  most  of  his  time  ashore,  fre- 
quenting the  bush  along  the  water’s 
edge,  where  he  lies  hidden  throughout 
the  day  in  a hole  or  under  a pile  of 
leaves.  His  first  duty  of  the  evening 
is  a trip  to  salt  water,  for  he  seems  to 
need  a thorough  wetting  once  in  each 
twenty-four  hours.  After  his  bath  he 
heads  back  for  the  bush  to  begin  his 
nightly  search  for  food — ^nearly  any 
kind  of  edible  refuse — ^a  dead  fish  on  the 
beach,  the  fallen  fruit  of  a pandanus, 
a coconut,  opened  by  rat  or  flying  fox, 
and  containing  a few  shreds  of  meat. 

The  size  of  the  kakara  can  be  judged 
from  his  shell,  which  may  be  as  small 
as  a thimble  or  as  large  as  an  orange. 
The  creature  inside  is  marvelously 
adapted  to  the  life  he  leads.  His  soft 
and  muscular  body  curls  into  the  spiral 
of  the  shell  and  is  securely  anchored  by 
a twist  of  the  tail.  The  fore-end  of  the 
crab,  which  protrudes  from  the  shell 
when  he  is  in  motion,  reminds  one  of  a 
tiny  lobster;  the  same  stalk  eyes,  the 
same  legs,  the  same  strong  claws. 
When  alarmed  he  snaps  back  into  his 
mobile  fortress,  and  you  perceive  that 
legs  and  claws  fold  into  a flat  armored 
barrier,  sealing  up  perfectly  the  entrance 
of  the  shell.  Sit  still  and  watch  him; 
presently  the  claws  unfold  cautiously 
and  he  emerges  little  by  little,  feelers 
waving  and  eyes  peering  about  in  a 
ludicrously  apprehensive  manner.  Fi- 
nally he  gathers  courage  and  starts  off 
for  the  bush  at  his  curious  rolling  gait. 

One  might  suppose  the  hermit  crab 
the  least  social  of  living  things,  but  in 
reality  he  is  gregarious  and  seems  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends.  They 
wander  in  little  bands;  very  often  one 
finds  two  or  three  small  ones  perched 
on  the  back  of  a larger  comrade  and 
enjoying  an  effortless  trip  across  the 
beach  to  the  lagoon.  One  afternoon  I 
came  upon  three  of  them  traveling  in 
single  file;  the  last  member  of  the  party 
— ^a  frail  little  chap — crunched  under 
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the  heel  of  my  boot  before  I saw  him. 
I stopped  a moment  in  regret  and  saw 
that  the  two  other  crabs  were  also 
stopping — warned,  by  I know  not  what 
obscure  sense,  that  all  was  not  well 
with  their  friend.  They  drew  together 
as  they  halted,  and  went  through  a 
hasty  and  obviously  anxious  exchange 
of  ideas — ^face  to  face,  with  feelers 
waving  nervously.  One  was  reminded 
irresistibly  of  a pair  of  fussy  little  old 
gentlemen,  halted  in  the  street  to  decide 
which  should  do  an  impleasant  errand. 
At  length  one  of  the  two  settled  himself 
to  wait,  while  the  other  faced  about 
and  shambled  off  briskly  to  the  rear. 
A few  seconds  brought  him  to  what 
was  left  of  his  unfortunate  comrade; 
his  eyes  seemed  to  start  from  his  head 
as  he  felt  over  the  crushed  wreck.  A 
moment  later  he  turned  and  hastened 
back  even  faster  than  he  had  come. 
His  arrival  had  an  air  of  palpitating 
excitement;  I fancied  I felt  transmitted 
to  me  a tiny  thrill  of  horror  at  the  news 
about  to  be  communicated.  This  time 
the  four  antennae  fairly  vibrated — I 
imagined  the  conversation  going  on  an 
inch  above  the  ground. 

“My  God!”  announced  the  bearer  of 
ill  tidings  breathlessly,  “Poor  Bill  is 
dead!” 

“Bill  dead!”  exclaimed  the  other, 
shocked  in  spite  of  his  incredulity; 
“but  no,  you  must  be  wrong — what 
could  have  killed  him?” 

“I  don’t  know;  he’s  dead  all  the 
same — crushed  and  mangled — ^it  upset 
me  fearfully.” 

“Come,  come — ^you’ve  been  seeing 
things;  he  must  have  taken  a short  cut 
to  the  beach.” 

“I  tell  you  he’s  dead;  come  and  have 
a look  if  you  don’t  believe  me.”  So 
off  they  went  together  for  a look  at  the 
corpse,  and  I left  them  to  mourn  their 
friend — perhaps  to  eat  him. 

If  you  want  to  see  a curious  sight  get 
a hermit  crab  some  day  and  pick  up 
half  a dozen  empty  shells  of  the  size 
to  fit  him.  Lay  the  shells  on  the  sand 
in  a circle  a few  inches  across,  extract 
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the  crali  A^tUokt  hita  f«HU  Iwh  see:  hiqr  uftihlihg  off  hHiSsfulf^  toward 

hou5e»  4md  hmj  diyw  h naked  ani«iog  the  ^ 

thHe  ew»|iily  sheila.  To  get  hira  out,  by  The  cliaae  a(  itie  herimi  dr^jiy  is  tame 
the  way,  i , pfc  easy  as  Tt  sounds,  spiM,  lyy  doubi,  hut  e>}tir<dy  wi  th- 
but  you  edfl  do  if  hy  tdidiig  hbtd  uf  out  interest.  ■One,  ey edinig  wo  aiot  ou t 
bis’  claws  after  tiafk,  buefeet  in 

gentle  puUf  m tiine  the  musclea  of  Ms  liand^not  thy  .n!d^&  of 

tail  wUl  tire  and  his  grip  rete^  Ynu  eoeimuf  leaf,  but  the  m tube  of 
will  be  amused  when  you  see  :his  first  galvanized  irony  SHed  with;  kerosene 
attenipts  to  Walk  W’ithouf  Ma  shell,  and  plug;g:ei"Wifb  burlap,  ^ 
which  weighs  three  or  four  times  as  'as  a wick,'  The  high  }>est  at 

much  as  the  tenant;  It  is  precisely  a.s  tMs'  hour,  for  piie-a  qtmriy  is' 
a man  niight  act,  set  doten  on  some  to  emerge  from  the  biish  for  t he  evening^ 
planet  where  gravity  is  Weaker  than  dip,  nini  thdse  that  h»v^^ 
on  our  eikflh,  Naked,  helpless,  and  leave  spoor  in  tlie  soft 
worriwly^hJy,  crab  Here  is.  the  track  of  a small  phe^^W 

makes  h dlish  ^dr  da®  'the  toward  the  Wwler  in  eceehtfie^  c^^^ 

it  a hasty  insist, ion  with  his  feelers,  and  zigaags;  follow  it  and;^^  hiut, 
finds  sometfiiog  not  quite  right,  and  motionless  in  tlie  torcMighf,  lioping  to; 
hobbles  off  to  fhe  next  om^  Perhaps  He  gocs'  into  the  pail 

this  suits  him.  He  faces  aluMitf.'tn  goes  •'seitb  ft  clangs — -you  can  hear  Ms  feet 
his  tail  tp  take  ft  grip  tm  the  wdvdris,  he:  wct  wainly  at  the  soiooth  'Ssitlea, 

snaps  in  and  out  a few  lipics  as  if  tiyupg,^  not  many  alMipi  pti  thi.< 

the  strategic  possilnliliek  of  : the  of  beach;  Uiey  are  unt:«dravn 

quarters,  and  next  moment  you  will  in  their  imhits  and  seem  to  Ire  great. 
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■R'anderera,  Her^  is  the  tfa<!.k  tif  a for  'w'le  h^  1t<i  l>e  up  Iriug  before  day- 
irtohater,  bKH'id  and  ■corrltg  hk?.  light  to  catdii  the  first>  of  the  flood  tide, 

the  a meant 

the  spjkiifdfads 'td:■t&)^|S^g®^aj!>■idgaAr■■  '3^f^■ld^p^^  'agiaift,  ' to- 


mohater,  bid«id 

and  ■corrlig  lik? 

the  HaH  ■ a wi.il 

■the  spikii  'i 

■ WgBiir' ■ ■■’ 

of  hito  At-  the 

»atx“f’‘s.,^^.^;hfi  has  .'• 

doubled  b^ 

■ . -.v 

, '. , '-'■Un^,'  blaek, ' ' '■ 
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roost  in  UitcfclToliage^^^  trw— : Ijoles  illuminated  tHe  glare  of  turchf- 

onmge,  uittiigo,  'Or  a jligator  pei*?.  • I**  miHutes  Ave  wm*  under 

time  ,fc»?  little  during  the  dark- iifdu’woods  at  the  "Water's  edge^ 

abriiptness  and  peidect  uUiton  that  where  the  eanpesi  are  hauled  up;  with- 
tnafee  one  suspect  the  pr^stjUf*  cd  a out  waiting  fur  buys  plunged 

^ther^  .header  of preliestHiv  the  into  the  lagooi^half-s-wiin^  hatf- 
tko  ih^  wading  held 

enipny  btri^h  into  de^diutii-ig  song-y-^t  aloft  in 

ch<»-uh  which  ijuits-  perfeap#  toito  Tlie  tide  wM^^  y 
seconds^  nod  slops  tis  suddetdy  as  it  a short  paddle  to 
hegani  , * Ibe'  inner  of 

At  last  I Jknot^hed  the  ashes  out  <d  - dead  ealm-yideal  weather  for.  the  spear 
mg  pipe  *,ttd  ioxned  in;  at  intervals^:  -y-'hht  a storrii  s»oroe*> 

hefrire-  sleep  catno,  J.  heard  the  fnr^dr  . Wheto'  of  tall  glassy 

thud  of  a ripe  coconut,  or  the  faini  ttou  the  starlight, 

slither  a®d  .erash  .of  an  old  frondtH  wci$  ipfirli)^ 

falliug  from  a patnv/  We  weiT  Hwnkened^  o down  On  the 

at  three  o'clock  by  the  cc^k^s  ahttoUnce-  reef  until  the  c«hd  hentoth^^^ 

Blent  that  cotfee  was  ready;;  ft a to' tremble  at  each  ^h<>cfe4 
pleasure  to  live  where  dretotog  ts  dnly  sky  had  not  jfet  bfcgim  to  :;palo>^the 
a ttiatter  of  slipping  on  h frtoh  to  ednstollatibns  glittimetA'd:  with  toe  to 

and  hitching  the  glow  of ; the  trtou??*;  ,toe 

one's  waist.  Each  naan  carried  a pair  Cliows. 

of  old  shoesy  for  ewcii  the  lexdhery  ^ ihyei'ted  above 

of  a native  mttst  tie  prtdyetcyf  lir^oto  l • 

Be-  ventures  Ott  the  Uye : toireh  . Hall  knee-deep, 

dozen  platttotio^  hto's  tollcWeil  eoml  inush- 

tbe  beach,  idong  a path  Icadtog  icfowtt^^^  r^  in,;  hare,  legs 

an  avenue  of  coconuts,  the  slender  and  tucked-up  pareia.  Wading  islowly, 
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ahqut  twejuly  feet  apaft-^the  lagoon  slipped  his  spear  close  before  be  thrust 
Still  ^ pot  easy  with  a skill  that  needs  years  to  acquire, 

to  teU  and  >:atec  He  killetf  the  fish,  with  a stab,  just 

i«»gan^pqtbhvg  tm»v!ng  in  Uie  dfele  the  head  joins  the  l>odj%  and 

torchllglit  eOiild  e^Sipij  the  strip  of  hibiscus  bark 

neees,«it^^ 

walk  warily the  reef  is  a hohcycomb  - These  lagoons . swarm  with  strange 
of  holes  and  passaigefe.vjlhrpiigli^  formsofUfe  qulmowti  in hort hern  waters; 

the  .%ea  boils  in  at  efeftalp  Atany  dnltl  one  {eams  one’s  w-ay  about  there 

of  these  holes*  only  a few  f^t  in  di-  is  a oertain  arnouat  of  daPi^r  i^  wad- 
ing through  the  sha  Uows 
along  the  reef.  A sea 
sepi^aoh  p^sed  close;  by 
us-r®  wiefeed -too king 
thlpgiall  feelef&ajid  dior- 
monS  ; 6as;;  ft  tqind!-  of 
tbo^  spines  would  give 
yuirn  fiaMy  leg.  ^ -A^  even 
niptw  fish  is 

fouad  here— though  for- 
luhalely  nnt  the 

won,  wmeh  lies  buried  in 
patches  of  coral  sand.  I 
have  never jicen  one,  and 
do  imi  fenbw  Its  name  in 
Englishi  but  the.  sprincs  of 
i ts  dpriail  fio  ate  said  to 
be  hnliow  lik^  the  fangs 
of  a ratllesii^tt^k^^^^  and  to 
injeht  U .p  oi  so  n— when 
steppisd  nn^tha^^  is ; apt 
tp  kill  «r  cripple,  far  life, 
TbeioiaMf^  .or  sea  jKwen- 
pkuei  M auothi'r  odd  crea^ 
tu!^^  but  not  Ul  all  to  be 
fehi^;;  at  approach 
rf  dan^  lie  blow  him- 
self « jp  like  a football,  and 
tjKtc  thBat^^  is  proof 
a^pisi  alm«yd  anything 
— rve  a tuan  hurl  a 

heo'tj'  stone one  a 
do^itsmeslinthout  being 
able  to  burst  him  open. 
Jjv  a differtent  wajj  the 
nearly’as  hard  to  kill,  par- 
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I to  avoid  a pair  of  sea  .snakes,  long, 
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slender  and  spotted— -actix'e  fearless  Utiara.  The  current  was  slack  and 

creatures  whose  bite;  is  said  to  be  a hoi  a breath  of  wind  stirred  the  lagiion. 

serious  matter;  a.  Tnooient  latelr  you  The  light  gfWiW  9tronj|er:i,  the 

are  slipping  and  scridn^^  at  top  of  tlw^  island 

sjieed  to  cut  off  sittne  largo  working  t»qn$  aggiiugt  ;tl»e  skyj : preseht^^^^^ 

InS'  h'ay  through. bhfe,;  5hallp^^^^  One-:  of  sun.'rosevv  , ■'  ' , '.  v’:'  ; 

tlie  bagged  n;  ^ J'Ohhg  t ahcli^d  thn  ohude  in  ;h  fhtbom  of 

fomil  t was  ' ghui  to^  -i.  look  at  watsjr  at  - ^ p;3^ 

the  hgly  little  brute-.  He  waS;  only'  iv  • b<.*r  to*  swing  depths 

fot>t  ioag-;;^  ina^  rd  prote<:tidh  I’sdor-  ; Tltbiiigh-  thy ; exiun- 
iag;/ifregidariy^pOtied  ainl  bloicl  iny  the 

ns  tobe  hfearly  ihvisffjle  agai  — -hfty  fi^t 

ground  0^^^^  eotab  The  s&  of : the  aeank^j,  pd^  brokyd  !%'  dark 
inoU.th>  thy  of  the.  jaw?t.  ivnd  the  immlhs  fisb 

rows  of  cruel  lit  tie  teeth.  <dh'dneed  ine  nioved*  leisurely  along  the  • faetv  of  the 

tlud  the  full-grown  ffsh  inusidt^rve  the  cor'abf»*p]^hitftg'.ahd>disat>fiearihg  h 

bad  naiii,e  gi  ved  luru  ,by  the  pearl  divers;  nesting  ^wal^^  ^ech  fronj  a cliff  -lop..* 

Tlk'  light  was  gray  and  the  cloud  swiiiish  pk*tol  ffsh»;b 
banksrdpng  the  eiistcro  Iwrigpn  ni  iiigo's  arht^^  ia/>/dopu,  spatigteHl 

pale  ro.^:  eituiguisbed  orj»h^!;  to; . lubble. 

their ;■’tordie^?h.nd;■-^set^,;bl^^  'the  -..at 

lagixuv,  eacli-phe  t«dHng  »;  heayy  string.:; 

of  -fblu  ';  ^My  host:  had  had 'enough iport  : eoI«^|h^'idh*d^^dhabl^^  uiide- 

for  otfccy;  .bid;  I,  ipve  to  be  on  the  water  acTihed;'^ .1  was 
at  dikwai  I had  .la  ode*!  him  1 in 

paddled  oBt  to  the  pass  to  fish  for  from  the  ^a. ^ 
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I wonder  if  you  know  this  fish;  it  is 
new  to  me,  though  I have  been  told  that 
it  exists  in  the  northern  Pacific.  It  is 
of  the  true  game  type — swift  and  rapwi- 
cious — ^with  the  conformation  of  a 
mackerel,  and  related,  I should  say,  to 
the  pompano  of  American  waters.  The 
yoimg  ones,  eight  to  ten  inches  long, 
and  appearing  at  certain  times  of  year 
in  great  schools,  are  called  aturi. 
When  medium-sized — running  from  two 
pounds  up  to  twelve — ^it  is  known  as 
iitiara  in  the  Cook  Islands;  paihere 
in  Tahiti  and  to  the  east.  The  fully 
grown  fish,  which  attains  a weight  of 
a himdred  pounds  or  more,  is  called 
urua.  These  different  names  for  stages 
in  the  life  of  the  same  fish  are  interesting 
to  me,  for  they  illustrate  the  richness, 
in  certain  directions,  of  a language  so 
poor  in  others.  We  have  such  terms 
in  English,  but  they  are  rapidly  be- 
coming obsolete;  I doubt,  for  example, 
if  the  average  man  at  home  knows  that 
a young  salmon  is  called  a grilse,  and 
a still  younger  one,  a parr. 

One’s  outfit  for  this  kind  of  fishing 
consists  of  a.  pail  of  hermit  crabs,  a 
couple  of  stones  for  crushing  them,  a 
himdred  feet  of  stout  cotton  line,  a 
single  hook  on  a length  of  piano  wire, 
and  several  dozen  pebbles,  to  be  used 
as  sinkers.  First  of  all  you  smash  the 
shells  of  a few  crabs,  tear  off  the  soft 
bodies  for  bait,  and  crush  the  claws  and 
legs  to  a paste.  This  chum  is  thrown 
overboard  little  by  little  to  attract  the 
fish  and  keep  them  about  the  canoe. 
When  a glance  through  the  water-glass 
shows  that  the  fish  you  want  are  gath- 
ered beneath  you,  a pebble  is  attached 
to  the  line  by  means  of  a special  hitch, 
which  can  be  imdone  by  a jerk.  Now 
you  lower  the  line  over  the  side  until 
the  bait  is  in  the  required  position; 
a sharp  pull  frees  the  sinker,  and  you 
are  ready  for  the  first  client.  The 
theory  of  the  detachable  sinker  is  that 
it  enables  one  to  fish  at  a distance  from 
the  boat  without  having  the  hook  rest 
on  the  bottom,  where  it  is  apt  to  fold 
in  the  coral. 


On  this  occasion  my  sport  was  ruined 
by  one  of  those  tantalizing  incidents 
which  lend  charm  to  every  variety  of 
angling.  I had  caught  two  fish  and 
was  lowering  my  line  to  try  for  a third, 
when  the  small  fry  gobbling  my  chum 
suddenly  scattered  and  disappeared. 
Next  moment  a monstrous  titiara — 
almost  in  the  urua  class — bloomed  up 
from  the  depths,  seized  my  bait,  and 
made  off  so  fast  that  the  line  fairly 
scorched  my  fingers.  My  tackle  was 
not  designed  for  such  game  as  this — 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  try  to  play 
him;  but  when  only  a yard  of  line  re- 
mained in  my  hands  I was  forced  to 
check  the  rush.  A powerful  wrench, 
the  line  slackened  dead,  he  was  off,  the 
light  hook  had  snapped  at  the  bend — 
and  I had  no  other!  The  old,  old, 
story — ^it  is  never  the  fingerlings  that 
get  away. 

Cut  into  filets  and  soaked  for  six 
hours  in  lime  juice,  my  two  fish  made  a 
raw  hors  d'cewre  of  the  most  delicate 
kind.  I took  a plate  of  it  to  the  house 
of  a neighbor  who  had  asked  me  to 
dinner,  and  this  old  timer  in  the  South 
Seas  pronounced  it  of  the  very  first 
order.  You  would  enjoy  knowing  him; 
he  has  been  in  this  part  of  the  world 
since  the  seventies — supercargo,  skipper, 
trader  on  islands  seldom  visited  even 
to-day.  Now  he  is  retired  and  lives 
on  a small  plantation  which  represents 
the  savings  of  a lifetime.  After  dinner, 
as  we  sat  on  his  wide  veranda  with 
pipes  going  and  glasses  on  the  table 
between  us,  he  told  me  a tale  so  curious 
that  I cannot  resist  repeating  it  to  you 
— the  story  of  an  island  far  away  to 
the  north  and  west — an  island  I shall 
call  Ariri. 

Atolls  are  by  nature  lonely  places, 
but  of  all  atolls  in  the  Pacific,  Ariri  is 
perhaps  the  loneliest — ^never  visited, 
far  off  from  any  group,  out  of  the  paths 
of  navigation.  Not  very  many  years 
ago  Ariri  was  a bit  of  no  man’s  land; 
though  marked  on  the  chart,  its  exist- 
ence was  ignored  by  the  Powers — it 
had  never  been  inhabited,  no  flag  had 
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ever'  been  raist^  above  its  lieache?  of  navy*  Tall,  strongr  and  of  fine  pre^^nce, 

dating  ooraf  sand-  At.  tbat  tiirtfci  fts ; A fwl)  Mood  ey^i^bf  r^lc- 

for  «edt\ims  before,  tfie  sea  birds  neslerl  blwe*,  a 

undisturbed  on  the  islets  Witluh  the 

’Sphere  all  day  long  the  water  flashed  blue  ;td»?f  ^ 

in  sunli^t  and  the.  trade  wbK!i  ^;^a^  4^ 

hummed  a song  of  lonehne!®  nnaong  the  and  Uapn  of  i tjT® 

palm  tops,  '' which  thm'es  tn  . E<dynefflaV  ^ 

Theft  a day  came  wbeU  two  French-  When  they  «rffered  hub 
men— shrewd  traders  and  piant^^s  of  sape^teadent  at  Arl^;the  F^ 
cocbnula  in  the  TuaBiotftT^sptihe  of  toy:ii  wetT  not  without^ He 
Ariri,  Here  was  an  islarid^  an  was  on  the  beach  at  tfe;  the 

a^anital  hundred  tons  of  afpra,  and : only  si'^  un- 

^mied  by  ao^maai^lhey  would  piafttit;^^^^^ 

andr^frtteTewaids  of  enteJ^dise,  w had 

rhreiSdRffibuI^'vW^''  tp^  a supenb^.^;^  nb  ^ 

bsodent  to  take  Hiarge  of  the  ^ nattVe  Janiilies 

jiced^ ; a white  tra  but  white  the  hUadb  M tMUsferring  his 

willing  jto  ,u»dertakp^^^^a^^  and  comphorwopd  box  to  their 

poignantFtneHneaawere  not  house;  when  evetfing  came  he  had  his 

every  day  In  Pape^  ehoice  of  a doatm  invitations  to  dine,  and 

their  man  was  at  hand,  ' a dp^n  gif  U eompeted  for  lire  joy  of 

The  oativea  caited  hiM'^pp:r''^*rhap3  dpiug  his  laundry  and  making  hate  for 
his  m'lmd  had  phee  been  Ribg/ : Ye^  But  this  philp^t  hy 

among  the  isknda  had  pbhterHtpd  whaf-  a^ 

ever  stamp  of  nationsility  hc  might  ha\^  sCftfcely  Tespectabte  la  the,  of 

possfeised;  it  was  rumpred^thai  he  w Faijeete’s  business  men  weta/^a^^ 

English  by  birth,  and  also  tha^^  to.  Sow'  distrust-  Iti  the  case  of  Afiri, 

held  a commission  ipv  ^ • howei'er,  it  •was  difficult  to  see  how  he 


1UCH<mB8  WXUJSUKO  KtAttVB  OOSTCHUX!  OVSB  htTBOrEAN  DUESS 
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could  go  astray;  there moulds  be  no  cadled  In  seven  months* 

liquor— they  Avquld : ilee  t<»  tbat’^and  tiin?r,  V(>jth  the  help  o£  his  men,  Tino  cut 
with  no  visitors  and  on  meaus^  . dovvii:  trees,. 


Saw'ed  out  timbers  and 
the  island  there  seemed  litlh?  idiance  of  pbnhing,  and  built  a forty-foot  cutter — 
trouble^  -rind  was  a famotis  handler  of  sturdy,  fast,  and  seaworthy.  Her  mast 
native  laferiy  was:  the  smoothed-down  trunk  of  an  old 

Th)r  ™ude  and  in  due  w sails  a patchwork  of 

tiniC:''a 'school^  sailed  into  the  Ariri^  V^^  cordage  of  ninnet* 

lagcaus  Id  iand^^  a score  of  twisted  and  hraided  coconut  fiber^tl:»e 

Ilaialea  l>oy»  with  their  wdves^r  ^TThc  £ wtjrk,  of  women*  incredibly  skillful  dnd 
Frenciitoen  took  care  to  leave  nu  b^  : For  she  carried  a 

capalde  cd  putting  out  io‘^^h>  .htd  £ bowlder,  kfid  her  w’ater 

Ihere  w'ere  houses  heroaehe  tins.  At 

they  left  a cUfld<h?rhbie:  variety  bf;-  t/Mjfe; the  ^d  of , tlje  »'.vi^th  moaib  this  ctn- 
aud  gear,  la  addithm  lb  a- was  JaiDncbed,  rigged, 
of  medicine,;  hmd»  and  elbtW  day  and  provisioned..  ;T}nt>  bade  and  set  sail 

or  two  later  the  scliemhef  sailed  away . . ' his  men  farewell — promisiaif  io  return— ^ 
Ibe  suiKwuiteuciiiint  called  bis  aien  to  thewestw'ardi  fearlei^sandalone.  His 
together  and  ' appoiKled  * ; > ordy  i hstrument  was  a compass , and  yet 

l*hc  uigiri  islhhd  rows.  ; he  niadc  the  pas.Mige  b>  F^^twelve 

;siaktd  out;  and  the  nuts'  brought  for  " hundred  nnle.^^  fifteen  days,. 

«?fcd  to  he^  planted  in  \s«ch  a manner,  1 forgpt  lo  say  that  before  bfii  depar- 
Ihddri?  this  w to  titTelmhftdor^iered tbetopb^^ 

be  built  for  eneh  family.;  ehopfied  «>ff,  ..aiid,  on  this  :stoiit^^ 

cept : tiiat  Tiho  xie^  men  at  onee  had  iKUSted  a h»finenuul.e  edi,tUMi  of  the 

for  .itj>eeiid  vVork  of  bis  Oivn-^let  tbem  l>e  ■ Union  >taek-  Ufi  0 i*  he'waste^  no  time, 
thosg*^^  At  tbe 'Office  of 

Wiihtifflf  the  of  the  :Fucific  fie. announced  he  had 

hu-sihess  pliufting  eowjouts  fro;iat  Ms  takeb  |K)sfie,-ssiou  of  Ariri'in  the  name  of 
mindv,  ••  ; ' • ,y  ’ , the  .British  Empire,  and  t#etitioned  that 

Tliere'whvs  ts  certain  amount  of  hi  hi??''  a fifhV;  lease  el'  the  island— at 

cus  on ’lh«^  islaud,  as  well  aS  Hic  trees  notoinui  rate— ^be  given  him.  The  re- 
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quest  was  granted;  a few  days  later 
Tino  was  again  at  sea,  still  alone,  and 
headed  for  his  little  kingdom. 

The  story  is  that  he  bought  a sextant 
in  Fiji,  but  at  any  rate,  something  went 
wrong  and  he  was  fifty  days  without  a 
landfall.  Think  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  drifting  about  alone  in  his  absurd 
boat — careless,  self-confident,  and  un- 
worried! Even  Captain  Slocum,  said  to 
have  navigated  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean  with  no  other  chronometer  than  a 
Connecticut  alarm  clock,  performed  no 
madder  feat.  Tino  fetched  up  at  a big 
lagoon  island,  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
out  of  his  course.  It  is  enough  to  say  of 
his  stop  there  that  he  spent  a week  and 
left,  loaded  down  with  provisions  and 
drinking  nuts,  and  accompanied  by  five 
of  the  younger  and  prettier  girls  of  the 
village. 

This  time  all  went  smoothly;  the 
plural  honeymoon  party  enjoyed  a 
merry  voyage  to  Ariri,  where  Tino 
established  his  large  and  amicable 
family,  and  proceeded  to  the  less  divert- 
ing business  of  planting  coconuts.  A 
year  passed;  a day  came  when  the 
schooner  from  Tahiti  rounded  to  in 
the  lagoon  and  sent  a boat  ashore. 
Accompanied  by  his  twenty  men,  Tino 
met  the  sup>ercargo  on  the  beach. 
Copra  from  the  old  trees?  There  was 
not  much,  bilt  what  there  was  belonged 
to  him.  This  was  a British  island, 
and  he  was  the  lessee;  here  were  the 
papers  to  prove  it.  He  regretted  that 
as  the  proprietor  he  could  not  allow 
strangers  ashore — demoralize  the  labor, 
you  know.  The  Frenchmen  fumed,  but 
they  were  too  shrewd  not  to  recognize 
defeat. 

The  years  passed  in  peaceful  and  idyl- 
lic fashion;  a score  of  Tino’s  half-savage 
offspring  fished  and  swam  and  raced 
along  the  beach.  Then  one  day  Tino 
feU  ill. 

While  he  lay  in  bed,  despondent,  and 
brooding  over  the  unfamiliar  experience, 
a schooner  entered  the  lagoon  and 
dropped  anchor  opposite  the  settlement. 


Her  boat — trim  and  smartly  manned  as 
a yacht’s  gig — brought  ashore  the  first 
missionary  to  set  foot  on  Ariri.  Tino  was 
difficult  in  the  beginning,  but  the  moment 
was  perhaps  the  weakest  of  his  life;  when 
the  missionary  left  he  had  married  the 
sick  man  to  Manini — his  favorite  wife — 
and  received  permission  to  install  a na- 
tive teacher  for  the  children  of  the 
island. 

It  amuses  me  to  think  of  Tino’s  re- 
covery and  probable  regret  over  his 
weakness — the  thing  is  so  natural,  so 
human;  bodily  illness  and  spiritual  re- 
form have  always  gone  hand  in  hand. 
But  his  word  had  been  given  in  good 
faith;  he  finished  the  church  and 
schoolhouse  he  had  promised,  and  in  due 
time  installed  the  teacher  among  his 
flock.  The  supreme  irony  of  the  affair 
comes  at  this  point,  for  the  native 
teacher,  on  the  lookout  for  a flirtation, 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  select  Manini 
as  the  object  of  his  attentions,  and  ended 
by  being  caught  with  her  imder  circum- 
stances of  the  most  delicate  and  compro- 
mising nature.  As  Tino  said  afterward: 

“He  had  a score  of  women  to  choose 
from,  beside  four  of  mine  who  wouldn’t 
have  mattered — and  then  he  picked  on 
Manini!  Why,  damn  it  all!  man,  I was 
a bit  fond  of  the  old  girl!’’ 

The  teacher  paid  dearly  for  his  in- 
discretion. Tino  lashed  him  to  a post 
in  the  sun,  where  he  would  probably 
have  died  if  the  missionary  schooner  had 
not  appeared  just  at  that  time.  Cowed 
and  wffimpering,  the  culprit  was  thrown 
into  a canoe  by  the  indignant  husband, 
who  pushed  off  and  paddled  angrily 
alongside  the  schooner. 

“ Here’s  your  bleeding  missionary !’’  he 
roared  out,  as  he  hurled  the  struggling 
native  into  the  .lagoon.  “I’m  through 
with  him — from  now  on  this  bland  will 
have  to  get  along  with  me  for  teacher 
and  missionary  and  king!” 

That  is  all  of  the  story,  except  that 
Tino  died  not  long  ago — Chappy,  rich 
enough,  and  surrounded  by  a niunerous 
tribe  of  grandchildren. 
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THE  LOST  LIP 


BY  PROSPER  BUR.\NELLI 


SANDRO  had  lost  his  lip.  His  horn- 
playing days  would  soon  be  done. 
There  was  joking,  compassion,  and  con- 
sternation among  the  orchestra  men  of 
the  Calabrese  Royal  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany, which  at  that  time  was  playing 
the  Harmonion  Theater  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Half  a dozen  musicians 
stood  before  the  shabby  red  stage  door. 
For  twenty-five  years  Alessandro  Ales- 
sandrici  had  played  a competent  first 
horn,  and  now.  ... 

“And  now,  corpo  di  Baccol  he  might 
as  well  take  his  French  horn  and  cook 
macaroni  in  it.”  Boccoli,  the  oboist, 
moved  his  fat  shoulders  in  pity. 

Sandro’s  case  was  a bad  one,  a tragedy 
of  music  such  as  is  forever  befalling. 
The  lip  is  a traitor,  the  French  horn  a 
Satan.  To-day  the  lip  is  strong  and 
firm  and  makes  a beautiful  embrochure, 
and  the  horn  shouts  like  a soldier,  cries 
like  a woman.  To-morrow  the  lip  has 
lost  the  strength  of  its  nerves  and  mus- 
cles, and  music  is  turned  into  mockery. 
Then  the  unhappy  musician  might  as 
well  sing  the  horn  part. 

The  orchestra  men  grew  excited  about 
it,  and  no  wonder.  The  opera  that  after- 
noon was  to  be  “Faust,”  formidable 
“Faust,”  with  its  Vision  of  Marguerite 
which  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  horn  music  ever  comp)Osed. 

“‘Faust’  was  written  for  horn,  voices, 
and  orchestra — mostly  horn,”  declaimed 
Schizzo,  the  saturnine,  long- jawed  Nea- 
politan who  played  the  trombone. 

And  Sandro  with  his  broken  lip  was  to 
play  the  first-horn  part.  A clarinettist 
laughed,  a second  violinist  looked  grave, 
and  they  all  talked. 

Then  Sandro  came  down  the  street, 
horn  under  arm,  hat  pulled  over  left  eye. 


He  was  short,  thin,  gray,  and  slow- 
moving — but  a brave  old  fellow. 

“Eh,  Sandro!”  Boccoli  called.  “How 
are  the  girls  these  days?” 

Sandro  puffed  at  the  black,  acrid 
toscano  he  was  smoking,  and  replied, 
with  Italian  taciturnity,  which  is  as 
characteristic  as  Italian  volubility: 

“The  girls — ^they  are  not  saints — they 
remain  angels.”  The  phrase  was  his 
favorite  mot. 

“It  is  Sandro’s  mustaches,”  Schizzo 
jested,  “that  the  girls  admire.” 

It  was  Sandro’s  mustaches  that  drew 
the  notice  of  the  passer-by.  They  were 
gray  and  long.  The  right  one  pointed 
upward,  the  left  one  downward.  That 
is  a fashion  sometimes  affected  by  brave 
old  fellows  among  the  Italians. 

They  rallied  him  about  the  girls.  They 
were  sorry  for  him,  and  wanted  to  please 
him. 

From  a certain  point  of  view  Sandro 
was  not  an  old  man  at  all.  He  was  only 
fifty,  but  he  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  be  middle-aged.  He  had  become 
an  old  man  at  forty-five,  had  become 
one  because  he  had  wanted  to.  An  old 
man — one  of  the  men  of  old — the  Ro- 
mans were  men  of  old.  They  were  glori- 
ous forefathers  to  have — the  Romans. 

“It  is  that  plump  Corinne  Davel,” 
shouted  Boccoli,  “who  has  made  Signor 
Alessandro  Alessandrici  think  himself  an 
Alexander  among  women.” 

Sandro’s  deep-set  gray  eyes  took  an 
expression  of  rakish  boldness.  He  leaned 
against  the  battered  red  stage  door  with 
a pose. 

“You  mean  that  pair  of  brown  eyes 
who  sings  the  smallest  rdles  they  can 
find  for  her?”  the  sour  Schizzo  carried 
on  the  joke. 
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Sandro  twirled  ^andlf  at  Ins  up- 
[Anotiiig  ' 

‘'Thai  agreea^^il?  girl<”  BoecoH 
tibned;  with  Iwa^^KahelaLstanistn,''  Avbo 
should  Ik»:  ^igubca  a maiutaa  and  not 
priiua  do'riiBa'^’%  “'y.;'  .■.,■(!• 

Sandpo  pidled^^  red  stage  doOft 

and  went;  li^>hing  h>i'-  pbri  H*^;lu»d 

not  mtendki  to  ^ b>  ttocr 
delays  hui  his'>v  gibes  had 

spuri«rf  4p  his  sentinseh  He  fbgstd 

her  XU  the  large  dingy  room  that  served 
as  xnake-up  quarters  for  the  ladies  of  the 
cliorlis.  and  called  her  forth.  They  stbod. 
in  a dark  corner  and  talked.  ' ' 


Cbnnne  had  an  opera  sloger*Jj  many 
cohiplalots  tc/h;i4ltt%  The  eooditcis^p  had 
been  rude  ip.  her.-  3it^-Wpajd  .aftt-  gix'b 
her  a Sapdro 

consoled  her  wdih  philpsophit;^  that  lie 
xvas  actrttstbhibd  tp  pfp^uad.io  her 
dfesigiifuiiy. 

^ said’  ”, yon  know  that 
sw^og  is;  the  litp  ;of  an  .aniooal:.  It  is 
batter  to-  W bealeiJ  by  ;&,,bad  husband 
thaii^  to  be  a singer.  ;You  expect  to 
:§P?t  fame^ . get  it.  - You 

expb(.*l  to  get  your  sslaryif  ' Ydit  don’t 


Corinne  otwlded 


nn  nAO  coorteo  coavNurr;  cAPyiopsw-t  awu;  sAQAGiQirsi.T  for  a tear 
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pression  as  her  mirthful  round  face 
would  permit.  Sandro  continued: 

“Corinne,  you  know  you  were  meant 
for  a family  life.” 

Corinne  laughed  a tantalizing  laugh. 

She  was  an  honest,  warm-hearted  girl. 
Back  in  Indiana  she  was  Cora  Davis. 
She  had  studied  in  Italy  and  had  become 
Cordelia  Daversi.  Returned  to  America 
she  was  Corinne  Davel.  Her  native 
broad  country  instincts  had  been  deep- 
ened by  contact  with  the  earth-loving, 
wine-drinking  Italians,  and  she  had  few 
affectations  in  her.  She  understood  that 
she  was  meant  for  a family  life.  She  fell 
to  humming  “Ernani  Involami.” 

Fired  by  her  provocative  air,  Sandro 
was  swayed  for  a moment  by  boldness 
and  passion.  He  disclosed  to  Corinne  a 
chain  of  reasonings  that  had  been  mov- 
ing in  his  head  for  a month.  He  was  the 
son  of  a Milanese  innkeeper.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  learned  the  art  of  hospi- 
tality. He  had  saved  some  money. 
Corinne  was  disgusted  with  o{>era  sing- 
ing, he  with  the  discouragements  of 
horn  playing.  The  logic  was  unavoid- 
able, and  he  phrased  it  in  laconic 
Italian: 

“Marriage — ^a  spaghetti  restaurant — 
progeny — wealth ! 

“And  when  I die,”  he  concluded,  with 
the  slight  smile  of  an  old  man’s  irony, 
“you  will  still  be  young,  and  you  will 
have  plenty  of  money.” 

“Sandro,”  she  said,  in  gentle  mockery, 
“ if  you  are  such  a fool  at  fifty,  what  will 
you  be  at  sixty !” 

She  was  taller  than  he  was,  and  she 
carried  herself  erect,  with  the  womanly 
pride  of  a girl  who  knows  she  has  an 
excellent  figure,  and  does  not  mourn 
that  it  is  little  given  to  straight  lines  or 
acute  angles.  She  looked  down  at  him, 
her  dark  eyes  curious,  her  kindly  mouth 
smiling. 

Sandro  leaned  against  the  drab  wall 
and  filled  the  air  with  smoke,  and  medi- 
tated philosophically.  He  had  courted 
Corinne  cautiously  and  sagaciously  for  a 
year.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  made 
progress  with  her.  In  another  year,  he 
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computed  with  deliberation,  he  would 
have  her  in  a mood  to  marry  him.  He 
pulled  his  hat  still  farther  over  his  left 
eye,  and  curled  his  up-pointing  mus- 
tache. Corinne  hummed  coquettishly  as 
she  looked  into  his  face,  which  charmed 
her  with  its  small,  moody  smile  and  low- 
ered, dream-filled  eyes. 

Then  darkness  closed  upon  Sandro 
abruptly.  He  heard  music  in  his  fevered 
brain — music  from  “Faust.”  Corinne 
was  humming  the  Vision-of-Marguerite 
melody.  Sandro  heard  the  orchestra 
playing,  the  violins  mimicking  the  whir 
of  the  spinning  wheel,  the  horn  singing 
the  romantic  tune — and  breaking  on 
every  note.  He  sank  back  against  the 
wall  as  if  to  slide  to  the  floor  as  the  sound 
rang  through  him,  the  misshapen  gurgle 
of  a faltering  French-hom  note.  He  saw 
the  conductor’s  furious  grimaces  and 
gesticulations  with  the  baton.  And  then 
. . . and  then  he  saw  himself  discharged 
from  the  Calabrese  Royal  Grand  Opera 
Company. 

The  loss  of  Sandro’s  lip  promised  to 
ruin  Sandro’s  love.  If  he  had  to  depart 
from  the  company  prematurely,  he 
would  have  to  leave  his  campaign 
against  Corinne  half  completed. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Sandro?”  Co- 
rinne saw  the  wretchedness  in  the  old 
horn  player’s  face. 

“Come  to  dinner  with  me  after  the 
performance,”  Sandro  replied,  grimly, 
“and  I will  tell  you.” 

He  took  her  back  to  the  chorus’  dress- 
ing room  and,  full  of  unhappiness,  took 
himself  to  the  orchestra  pit  where  his 
comrades  were  tuning  up  and  where  his 
own  unhappiness  was  speedily  doubled. 

“The  great  conductor,  Maestro  Ric- 
cardi,  has  come  from  New  York  to  hear 
this  afternoon’s  performance,”  Schizzo 
was  remarking. 

“Maestro  Riccardi  will  be  here?” 
Sandro  questioned  in  a troubled  voice  as 
he  unpacked  his  horn. 

“ Yes,”  Schizzo  replied,  adjusting  the 
tuning  slide  of  his  trombone.  “Maestro 
Riccardi  is  a good  musician.”  Sandro 
groaned  as  terror  unfolded  in  his  mind. 
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“ And  it  will  be  Sandro’s  first  ‘ Faust,”’ 
Schizzo  muttered,  sardonically  to  the 
tympanist,  “after  he  has  been  putting 
the  curse  on  the  horn  in  ‘Lucia’  and 
‘ Cavalleria  ’ all  season.  Fancy  when  he 
comes  to  the  Vision  of  Marguerite  and 
takes  that  divine  horn  melody,  si-mi- 
sol-sol,”  he  sang  expressively,  “and 
breaks  on  every  note.  Maestro  Riccardi 
will  hear  a ‘Faust’  that  will  make  him 
jump  like  an  acrobat.” 

He  played  si-mi-sol-sol  on  his  trom- 
bone, breaking  ludicrously.  Those  who 
heard  it  in  the  din  of  tuning  up  laughed 
and  made  jokes  on  their  own  part. 

TheshadowsinSandro’ssunken  cheeks 
grew  darker.  He  warmed  up  his  horn 
with  the  most  lugubrious  intonations. 

A disturbance  had  arisen  in  the  audi- 
ence. There  was  an  uproar  of  clapping, 
whistling,  and  shouts  of,  “ Comincial” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  them?” 
grumbled  Boccoli.  “They  don’t  expect 
us  to  begin  on  time!” 

“ But  it  is  half  an  hour  past  ciulain,” 
remonstrated  Schizzo.  “ I wonder  what 
is  wrong.” 

“ The  tenor  Ruffino  wants  fifty  dollars 
of  his  back  salary,  and  refuses  to  go  on 
until  he  gets  it,”  Boccoli  suggested. 

Androcchio  came  hurrying  to  the  con- 
ductor’s desk.  Schizzo  shufi3ed  over  to 
him.  He  was  an  intimate  of  the  con- 
ductor’s, and  felt  that  all  secrets  should 
be  whispered  to  him.  Androcchio  re- 
plied to  the  trombonist’s  question  with  a 
great  shrug  of  his  shoulders  and  a flood 
of  low-spoken  phrases. 

“At  the  last  moment  Signora  Cala- 
brese made  a scene  with  Miss  Simpson, 
and  Miss  Simpson  called  a taxi  and  went 
to  her  hotel.  It  was  a fine  situation. 
Then  that  fat  Davel  stepped  up.  )Vhat 
can  she  sing?  But  she  said  she  knew 
Marguerite  better  than  Faust  ever  knew 
her,  and  we  have  had  to  let  her  try  it. 
She  will  sing  like  a thief.” 

“That  girl  of  Sandro’s,”  muttered 
Schizzo,  incredulously. 

At  the  mention  of  Sandro,  Androc- 
chio clapped  his  hands  to  his  ears  and 
cursed: 


“‘Faust’  with  neither  a horn  nor  a 
soprano!  Dio!  Dio!”  He  looked  around 
forebodingly. 

In  the  principal  box  sat  a tall,  fat 
young  man  whose  dark  mustaches  were 
of  such  length  and  volume  that  they 
seemed  like  false  ones.  The  great  con- 
ductor, Maestro  Riccardi ! He  bore  him- 
self with  the  pompous  tranquillity  of  a 
critic. 

Androcchio  scowled,  which,  with  his 
habitual  need  of  a shave,  made  him  look 
like  an  assassin — especially  to  Sandro. 
He  threw  ojjen  the  score  violently, 
rapped  angry  attention,  raised  his  baton 
as  though  to  strike  somebody,  looked 
prayers  and  curses  at  Sandro,  and  swept 
a desperate  downward  beat  for  the  for- 
tissimo unison  on  F natural  that  begins 
“Faust.” 

During  the  half  hour  that  followed 
Sandro  gave  many  examples  of  the  dead- 
liest sins  of  the  horn.  His  attacks  were 
imcertain.  He  broke  on  sundry  notes. 
His  tone  was  stale  and  dull . The  curtai n 
rose  with  the  audience  restless.  Ruffino 
sang  his  “salutation  to  death”  passably, 
but  received  scant  applause.  A squat, 
roaring  Mephistopheles  was  conjured 
clumsily,  and  glared  as  Sandro  made  a 
late  entrance  and  spoiled  a Mephisto- 
phelean phrase. 

Maestro  Riccardi  in  the  principal  box 
kneaded  his  voluminous  mustaches  as 
though  they  were  putty,  and  made 
grimaces  at  each  blunder  of  the  horn. 
Androcchio’s  every  glance  at  him  was  an 
agony.  In  his  despair  his  beat  was  un- 
certain. The  spirit  of  defeat  was  in  the 
orchestra. 

“Porera  Margherita!”  Boccoli  mut- 
tered between  entrances.  “Sandro’s 
Vision  music  will  make  her  a fiasco  before 
she  has  a chance  to  sing.” 

The  moment  approached.  Sandro  sa- 
luted its  approach  with  several  badly 
cracked  notes.  He  was  in  despair,  and 
had  sunk  into  apathy  as  Androcchio 
glared  to  give  him  the  entrance.  He 
raised  his  horn  to  his  lips  wearily. 

On  the  stage  an  awkward  curtain  was 
drawn  aside  to  reveal  the  magical  vision 
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plauM.  High  above  the  uproar  a Sicilian 
voice  shrieked: 

BravUsima,  Margherita  bellal” 

The  opera  ended  amid  an  ovation. 

Sandro  packed  hb  horn  into  its  case. 
His  haste  was  great. 

“Marguerite,  having  ascended  into 
heaven,  will  now  meet  Santo  Sandro.” 
Boccoli  thought  he  had  made  a good 
joke.  So  did  Schizzo,  who  choked  with 
mirth  as  he  blew  a thin  wavering 
stream  out  of  the  exhaust  valve  of  his 
trombone. 

Sandro  wriggled  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  toward  the  front  of  the  house 
and  the  box  office.  Impresario  Cala- 
brese was  coimting  the  receipts  for  the 
afternoon.  Sandro  addressed  him  diffi- 
dently: V 

“Excuse  me.  I am  sorry.  Could  you 
let  me  have  an  advance  of  five  dollars?” 

Sandro  had  enough  in  his  pocket  to 
dine  Corinne  modestly,  but  after  the 
glory  of  the  day  he  felt  like  spending 
money. 

The  impresario  made  a face.  “You 
know,  Alessandrici,”  he  said,  “that  you 
have  been  playing  very  badly.  An<boc- 
chio  has  said  so.” 

“Did  you  hear  the  opera  this  after- 
noon?” Sandro  responded  with  elaborate 
patience. 

“Do  you  think  that  I do  not  attend 
to  my  business?”  The  impresario 
twirled  at  his  mustache  grandly  but 
foolishly.  Copying  American  fashion, 
he  had  shorn  off  his  long  ciurlers,  and  had 
not  yet  got  used  to  it. 

Sandro  lost  himself  for  a moment. 
“I  played  beautifully,”  he  shouted.  “I 
played  marvelously.  It  was  I who 
made  Signorina  Davel’s  triumph.” 

The  impresario  smiled  pityingly  and 
tapped  his  forehead.  Sandro’s  fiare  of 
pride  collapsed.  Androcchio  came  albng. 
The  impresario  hailed  him.  Sandro 
uttered  inaudible  curses  at  the  delay. 

“That  Davel  made  a great  success,” 
the  impresario  said.  “Maestro  Riccardi 
has  gone  back  stage  full  of  congratula- 
tions.” 

“The  orchestra  went  well  to-day,” 
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Androcchio  said  as  one  who  gives  true 
explanations. 

The  impresario  smiled  pityingly.  San- 
dro made  an  imploring  gesture. 

“Alessandrici  wants  five  dollars,” 
grumbled  Impresario  Calabrese. 

“He  deserves  it,”  Androcchio  replied, 
briefiy. 

The  impresario  slowly  brought  forth 
a five-dollar  bill  from  his  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  Sandro.  The  horn  player 
made  his  way  to  the  rear  of  the  house 
with  as  much  haste  as  he  ever  permitted 
himself.  Corinne  would  have  finished 
her  dressing  by  now,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  keep  her  waiting.  He  got  his  hat  and 
made  for  the  principal  dressing  room. 

He  exulted.  It  is  a proud  thing  to  seek 
one’s  sweetheart  in  the  principal  dress- 
ing room. 

He  saw  Corinne  going  out  of  the  stage 
door.  She  was  togged  for  the  street,  and 
beside  her  marched  the  great  conductor. 
Maestro  Riccardi,  wearing  an  air  of  own- 
ership. Sandro  staggered  and  went  out 
onto  the  sidewalk  and  stared  at  the  re- 
ceding figures  of  the  twain. 

“ Sangue  della  Madonna!”  He  uttered 
malignant  curses.  Several  singers  passed 
him,  several  chorus  people.  They 
scarcely  noticed  him.  The  spectacle  of  a 
man  standing  and  cursing  some  one  or 
something  is  too  common  among  Italians 
to  attract  meddlesome  interest. 

Still  cursing,  Sandro  took  himself  to 
Capretto’s  wine  shop  a few  squares  dis- 
tant. There  he  found  his  fellow  orches- 
tra men  distributed  before  the  bar  and  at 
the  tables  of  the  eating  room  to  the  rear. 

Their  instruments  were  littered  every- 
where. In  one  comer  a game  of  mora 
was  in  progress,  the  ancient  Italian  game 
of  casting  fingers  and  counting  them.  In 
another  Schizzo  sat  with  his  trombone 
case  on  one  hand,  a bottle  of  Barbera  on 
the  other,  and  a half-emptied  glass  under 
his  nose.  He  stared  into  the  glass  and 
pondered.  Sandro  sat  himself  down  be- 
side the  trombonist. 

“Eh,  Sandro!”  Schizzo  cried  as  the 
old  horn  player  kept  a gloomy  silence. 
“What  terrible  thing  are  you  thinking?” 
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After  a further  moment  of  brooding 
Sandro  spoke  wickedly: 

“To  kill  a woman  is  to  do  a good 
deed.” 

Schizzo  was  astonished.  Sandro’s  re- 
mark seemed  irrelevant,  but  it  was  obvi- 
ously a good  thought,  and  the  trom- 
bonist made  it  a litany. 

“They  would  poison  us  all  if  they  did 
not  know  how  to  play  us  worse  ^cks 
than  that.” 

“There  is  no  goodness  in  the  world 
save  among  men,”  Sandro  crescendoed 
on  his  part. 

“But  an  honest  man  can  always  be 
revenged.”  Schizzo  lapsed  into  the 
. broadest  Neapolitan. 

“Per  Dio,”  Sandro  assented,  pro- 
fanely. 

Schizzo  climaxed  with  a Neapolitan 
discourse  upon  the  prop>er  mode  of  re- 
- quiting  injuries.  He  told  of  the  ven- 
detta. He  told  how  a woman  who  plays 
a man  false  should  be  cut  into  fifty 
pieces.  Sandro  nodded  his  head  a hun- 
dred, times. 

“How  is  it  best  to  be  revenged  upon 
a woman?”  he  inquired. 

“ A subtle  revenge  is  the  best,”  Schizzo 
exclaimed  with  authority.  “Cut  her 
nose  off.  Or  make  her  eat  glass.” 

Sandro  remained  silent  for  ten  min- 
utes, his  hat  pulled  down  until  his  left 
eye  was  covered,  his  fingers  clutching 
spasmodically  at  his  downward-pointing 
mustache,  clouds  of  blue  smoke  issuing 
intermittently  from  his  nose  and  mouth. 
At  first  he  leered  cynically  at  the  spotted 
tablecloth.  Then  his  former  passive 
gloom  settled  upon  him  again. 

“It  is  difficult  to  devise  a subtle  re- 
venge,” he  muttered. 

“We  play  ‘Faust’  again  to-night.” 
AndroccUo  stalked  into  the  bar  and 
called  to  his  musicians.  “La  Davel 
made  such  a success  this  afternoon  that 
Calabrese  says  she  will  draw  two  houses 
to-night.”  The  conductor  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  the  artistic  viewpoiirt  of  the 
impresario,  and  strolled  downstairs  to 
the  kitchen  to  give  the  cook  instructions 
pertaining  to  spaghetti. 


Sandro  had  lifted  his  head  impul- 
sively. An  expression  of  flashing  intel- 
ligence played  in  his  eyes.  The  i^nical 
leer  returned  to  his  lips.  He  turned  to 
Schizzo. 

“ Women  are  fools,”  he  said,  wickedly, 
“ because  we  can  revenge  ourselves  upon 
them  so  easily.” 

“ if  a certainly,”  Schizzo  mixed  Italian 
and  English. 

Sandro  smiled  a Borgian  smile  and 
hummed,  “Si-mi-sol-sol — ” 

Sandro  is  still  playing  the  Vision  of 
Marguerite,”  BoccoU  cried  from  the 
mora  game. 

“Sandro  has  seen  a vision  of  Mar- 
guerite.” The  old  fellow  essayed  cryptic 
irony. 

Boccoli  returned,  seriously,  “Play  to- 
night as  you  played  this  afternoon, 
Sandro,  and  Androcchio  will  die  of  joy.” 

“Androcchio  shall  live!” Sandro  cried, 
in  a tone  of  such  mordant  mockery  that 
the  mora  players  momentarily  discon- 
tinued their  tre-uno-cinqve-sei. 

Sandro  felt  like  one  of  those  great 
masters  of  revenge  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury— ^like  a Visconti,  a Sforza,  or  a 
Borgia.  An  evil  rapture  filled  him.  He 
hummed  the  tune  again  and  again,  “Si- 
mi-sol-sol-fa-mi-fa-si-mi-LA-soL-soii — ” 
and  perversely  imitated  the  breaking  of 
a horn.  Revenge,  he  exulted,  was  his. 
A subtle  revenge,  as  Schizzo  had  recom- 
mended, an  Italian  revenge. 

They  ate  dinner.  Sandro  emptied  two 
plates  of  spaghetti  of  burro,  ^mebody 
began  a Tuscan  song,  “Quando  di 
Maggio.”  Sandro  began  a bottle  of 
grignolino.  The  song  became  a chorus 
in  soft  Italian  thirds.  Sandro  hummed 
along  with  the  dancing  beat.  He  was 
full  of  wine,  spaghetti,  and  goodness. 
He  caught  himself  remembering  that 
Corinne  had  a mouth  such  as  the  women 
of  Tuscany  have,  lips  like  those  of  an 
angel  who  had  eaten  purple  cherries.  He 
trembled  in  the  throes  of  the  temptation 
and  tried  to  steel  himself.  He  turned  to 
Schizzo. 

“To  kill  a woman  is  to  do  a good 
deed,”  he  annouced  in  a shaking  voice. 
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But  the  trombomst,  too,  had  eaten 
spaghetti,  drunk  wine,  and  listened  to 
music.  The  lilt  of  “ Quando  di  Maggio  ” 
captured  him,  though  he  would  have 
prrferred  a Neapolitan  song\  The  dour 
spirit  of  the  hill  country  had  left  him, 
and  nothing  remained  save  the  sugared 
romance  that  blows  over  the  Bay  of 
Naples. 

“The  girls  of  Naples  are  so  beautiful,” 
he  replied,  sentimentally,  “that  it  is 
often  that  their  lovers  have  - to  kill 
them.” 

Sandro  saw  that  he  could  not  fortify 
his  soul  at  the  fountain  of  Schizzo’s 
camorrist  lore. 

“Sentimentality  is  a poison  that  the 
weak  can  resist  better  than  the  strong,” 
he  whispered  to  hearten  himself,  and  a 
turbulent  struggle  raged  in  his  soul. 

He  resisted,  and  yielded,  like  a saint 
who  is  tempted.  He  yielded  to  the  al- 
lurance  of  love  thoughts  after  dinner. 
Perfidious  Corinne  beckoned  him  with 
her  honest  smile.  He  tried  romantically 
to  think  of  himself  stabbing  her  with  a 
long  knife.  Instead  he  saw  himself  using 
the  long  knife  to  slice  salami  for  his  and 
Corinne’s  progeny,  while  Corinne  sat 
and  smiled  like  a Madonna  come  out  of 
a fifteenth-century  picture.  Finally  his 
mood  so  arose  that  he  addressed  her 
with  inward  dithyrambic  phrases: 

“You  are  a courtesan,  but  I love  you,” 
he  said  to  her. 

When  they  were  in  the  orchestra  tun- 
ing up,  Sandro  played  great  flourishes  on 
his  horn — ^noble,  joyous,  Olympian  fan- 
fares. His  face  was  flushed,  his  thin,  gray 
hair  disordered.  He  said  to  Schizzo: 

“Magpanimity  is  the  greatest  of  vir- 
tues. The  Romans  were  magnanimous.” 

“The  Romans  were  great  in  every- 
thing,” the  trombonist  retiuned  ab- 
sently. “They  must  have  been  good 
musicians.” 

“Magnanimity!  Magnanimity!”  mur- 
mured Sandro,  with  a mystical  smile. 

Androcchio  rapp>ed  for  the  beginning 
of  the  prelude.  The  music  went  well. 
Sandro  read  exaltation  into  his  bars  of 
Valentine’s  song  as  it  appears  in  the 


orchestra.  The  tune  carries  the  loftiness 
of  magnanimity. 

When  the  prelude  was  done  Boccoli 
rumbled:  “Big  house.  Big  clapping.” 
He  liked  to  affect  American  slang.  . 

“No  wonder  they  clap,”  marveled 
Schizzo.  “Sandro’s  lip  is  as  good  as 
when  he  left  the  conservatory.  That 
Davel  has  kissed  him.  That  is  what  has 
made  his  lip  strong.”  He  laughed  loudly. 

The  cmimn  rose  upon  the  ancient 
philosopher  in  his  study.  During  the 
moments  when  the  music  was  soft  half 
the  orchestra  noticed  that  Sandro  was 
talking  to  himself. 

“It  would  take  the  heart  of  a wolf  to 
be  revenged  upon  such  a beautiful  girl. 
She  is  as  other  women  are — ^no  worse. 
It  is  men  who  are  noble  and  good — and 
magnanimous.  I will ' make  her  the 
greatest  soprano  in  the  world.  Then  she 
will  know  what  is  magnanimity.  I will 
play  like  the  archangel  Gabriel  on  his 
trumpet.  Wait  till  the  Vision  music 
comes.” 

Sandro  curled  his  up-pointing  mus- 
tache until  its  tip  crossed  the  bridge  of 
his  nose.  He  played  b^utifully  when- 
ever the  horn  entered. 

Maestro  Riccardi  in  his  box  sat  solemn 
with  approval.  Androcchio  swayed  and 
beat  the  measures  joyously.  A mood  of 
contentment  and  good  playing  prevailed 
in  the  orchestra.  The  men  waited  ex- 
pectantly for  Sandro  to  repeat  his  tri- 
umph. Sandro’s  lip  was  aching  to  take 
the  Vision  melody. 

The  august  moment  was  at  hand. 
Androcchio  gave  the  entrance.  Sandro 
filled  his  lungs  imtil  they  hurt.  He 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the  stage. 
The  Vision  was  disclosed.  Sandro  trem- 
bled at  the  sight  of  his  perfidious  Co- 
rinne. She  was  so  beautiful  there,  such 
an  exquisite  prima  donna — ^but  she  was 
the  property  of  another  man.  Disap- 
pointed love  burned  Sandro  like  a sheet 
of  flame.  His  soul  faltered — ^his  lip  fal- 
tered. A false  horn  note  filled  the 
theater. 

It  was  a note  such  as  the  devil  might 
blow  to  blaspheme  against  music,  a 
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mockeiy,  an  abortion  of  a horn  note. 
The  unhappy  Sandro  writhed  in  agony. 
Si-mi-sol-sol — He  broke  on  every  note. 
Androcchio  waved  his  arms  furiously, 
and  Sandro,  filled  with  horror  that  his 
magnanimity  had  come  to  such  a mis- 
hap, tightened  his  lips  spasmodically  and 
blew  with  redouble  force.  A terrible 
series  of  overs  and  unders,  the  cracked, 
quavering  blast  of  a misplayed  French 
horn,  spread  consternation  everywhere. 

One  of  the  ’cellists  had  to  take  the 
melody.  There  was  sharp  hissing  in  the 
audience,  and  when  the  despairing  An- 
drocchio turned  his  head  he  saw  Maestro 
Riccardi’s  broad  back.  The  great  con- 
ductor was  departing  in  haste,  and 
seemed  to  accelerate  his  step  through 
the  door  as  Sandro,  with  the  resolution 
of  a desperate  man,  retinned  to  his  task, 
with  a resultant  succession  of  ear-split- 
ting sounds.  Androcchio,  cursing  loudly, 
shook  his  fist  in  a final  gesture  to  quit. 
The  audience  laughed  aloud. 

Corinne,  unnerved  by  the  bad  mood 
prevailing,  sang  poorly.  She  was  hissed. 
The  garden  scene  was  made  a parody 
by  Sandro’s  tefrible  bom;  despite  all 
warnings  he  continued  trying  to  redeem 
himself.  By  the  time  the  prison  scene 
had  arrived  the  performance  had  degen- 
erated into  an  appalling  fiasco. 

After  it  was  all  over  the  orchestra  men 
tried  to  hearten  Sandro. 

“ Who  can  tell  when  the  lip  will  go?” 
said  Boccoli. 

“We  will  not  play  ‘Faust’  soon 
again,”  Schizzo  blundered. 

Sandro  packed  his  horn  in  silence. 
Both  of  his  mustaches  drooped  lank  with 
perspiration.  His  interview  with  An- 
drocchio was  brief.  He  understood  well 
enough  that  he  would  play  no  more  with 
the  Calabrese  Royal  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

He  lingered  near  the  stage  door.  After 
a while  Corinne  came  out.  Her  step 
was  hasty.  Her  wide  hat  hung  far  to  one 
side.  She  was  crying.  Sandro  walked 
beside  her. 

“ I will  never  look  at  them  again,”  she 
sobbed.  “I  will  never  sing  again.” 


Sandro  wanted  to  enter  Upon  explana- 
tions. He  wanted  to  tell  Corinne  how 
he  had  tried  to  be  magnanimous.  He 
could  find  words  neither  in  Italian  nor 
in  English. 

“Calabrese  tried  to  tell  me,”  Corinne 
raged,  “that  it  was  I who  caused  the 
fiasco.” 

Sandro  choked  as  he  tried  to  articu- 
late. Corinne  continued  in  a great  fury: 

“Because  they  hissed  me.  But  I 
know  who  it  was.” 

And  still  Sandro  was  imable  to  break 
the  silence.  Corinne  continued: 

“And  I told  that  Calabrian  that  I 
knew  who  it  was.  And  I told  them  all.” 

Sandro  began  to  pray  to  the  Virgin. 
Corinne’s  voice  grew  deep  and  low  and 
rasping,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  in 
mad  anger  as  she  continued: 

“It  was  that  Simpson.  She  was  al- 
ways jealous  of  me.  She  was  in  the 
au^ence  and  she  began  to  hiss  me,  and 
that  stupid  crowd  followed.  I told  Cala- 
brese and  he  didn’t  like  it.” 

“ He  is  a great  scoundrel,”  said  Sandro. 

They  walked  along  in  silence. 

Then  slowly  night  and  misfortune 
pulled  them  together.  Nobody  loved 
Corinne  but  Sandro.  Nobody  loved 
Sandro  but  Corinne.  Finally  Sandro 
said,  with  a great  show  of  patience: 

“What  about  Maestro  Riccardi?” 

“You  are  angry  with  me,  Sandro,” 
Corinne  replied,  plaintively.  “He 
wanted  to  make  a big  contract  with  me. 
I had  to  go  to  dinner  with  him.  He  was 
bold,  but  you  can’t  be  haughty  with  the 
man  who  makes  contracts.  I went  with 
him  to  get  a contract  from  him.  That 
is  aU.” 

“I  presume  that  is  not  so,”  replied 
Sandro.  “But  it  is  not  well  to  cast  a 
woman  aside  until  one  knows  things 
certainly.” 

“If  you  do  not  want  me,  Sandro,  I 
will  go  my  way,”  Corinne  replied,  with 
dignity.  Sandro  curled  his  up-pointiog 
mustache. 

They  quarreled,  and  set  out  on  the 
road  Sandro  had  planned — ^marriage,  a 
spaghetti  restaurant,  progeny,  wealth. 
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A NEGLECTED  DATITM 

BY  C.-A;  BENNiiTT 

HIS  fvill  title  was  Professor  of  the 
a od,  l^hUosopliy  of  Her 
ygioa.  Tfee  AotUoritles  had  originally 
ehosen  the  liite  .dot  lnr  ciearh<^,  but  for 
Mfety.  AA  tbi^  did  iiof  know  bow 
iuYeAtij^ttoft  wojjrld  fare,  they  mearti  to 
be  prepared  for  all  emergeikieei;  K ll 
failed,  they  call  H philosophy  t If 
it  aufeeecied,  seienoe.  In  any  event  the 
professor  hhnself  kii^’  what  his  Jdh  y as; 
it  was  to  find  out  All  About  fjllehgloh* 
He  was  tttie  of  lht«e  thoroughgoing, 
sygtematio  pcdple,  »Dd  i»j  .:^then  he'  had 
heeir  awarded  the  professorial;  ehairy  l^ 
hsd  settled  down  W'ith  ^^thusksm 
bj  his  1-lfe  V^’brk.  The  Essence  of  Re- 
li^on— that  is  what  he  was  going^  to  cidl 
it^in  an  unpredictable  number  of  vni- 

UTOCS. 

Everyone  knows  that  if  you  want  to 
discover  the  essence  of  anj-thiog  y<ni 
must  assemble  all  the  data.  Of  data,  by 
far  the  .tnc«t  impoftant  are  The  Oiigms^ 
So  you  must  witlv  tlm  -tbfigios. 

Now-  the  interesting  thing  ahout,  an 
origin  is  that  yo«  *an  iwyer 
you  httvm  hold  of  one.  What  you 
take  at  first  to  lie  an  orij^n  iMy  tiiim  out 
to  be  soniethiing  quite  different.  It  may 
prove  to  be  "a  complex  of  simpler  ele- 
ments,” or  the  “actual”  and  “explicit^’ 
form  of  wjmething  “potential”  and 
“implicit”;  and  then  your  simple  and 
{totentinl  and  Imidicit  things,  whatever 
they  be,  tiecorae,  lor  the  time  being,  your 
real  origins.  But  these  in  Txirn  mdy^ 
Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  there 
is  am  pie  opjiort  Unity  for  a Life  W ork  in 
this  sort  of  thing. 

The  professor,  therefore,  turned  natu- 


rally to  the  religions  of  primitive  peoples 
and  to  the  study  of  ey^rtbihg  from 
which  religion  might  have  lieen,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  obviously  ecwld  not  have 
l^n,  derived;  to  Magic  and  Mythology 
and  Tortetnisui.  to  Taboo  and  Eetishisni, 
to  Economic  Need  and  the  Instmct  of 
Sex.  He  ac^5UtnidaUHt  a vast  auiount  of 
curious  mfomsiatitm.  He  could  tell  you 
the  Mi  lking  time  of  the  Sacned  Cows  of 
- the  Toda.H  and  the  names  of  the  fourteen 
different  tree  spirits  of  the  aboriginal  iu- 
hahilants  of  Madagascar.  The  Initia- 
tipu.  Ceremonies  of  the  Algonqiiias  were 
as  fandliar  to  hitn  as  the  AposUes’  Creed 
to  a rural  dean,  and  he  fcHe^v  exactly 
What  a man’s  relation  to  his  own  grand- 
mother would  be  if  he  were  to  contract 
an  eudogamous  marriage  among  the 
Bushmen  of  Australia.  He  welcomeii 
the  o'lost  outlandish  bits  of  mformatioh 
with  the  avidity  of  the  born  collector,. 
Whexi  a '‘competent  observ'er  " reported 
x»f  sure-worehip'”  among  “the 
Giiu-spea king. Peoples  of  tlie  Congo;’  he 
was  throwTi  into  a nsild  tr&n.5port  of  joy 
.a  week  jirepariug  material: 
for  » footnote  to  Volunm  I,  Chapter 
lif . thiee  he  had  the  luck  to  be  in- 
cluded in  an  AnHitopological  Expedb 
tion  and  actually  to  quite 

fresh  heads  fa.slened  to  the  wall  of  a 
hut  among  the  HeadJiunters  of  Borneo, 
This,  he  used  to  say  afterward,  gave 
him  a more  direct  in-sight  into-  religion 
than  all  the  second-hand  evidence  in 
the  world. 

ili.H  wife  contributed  measurably,  in 
her  owm  way,  to  his  work.  She  made  of 
his  study,  as  he  would  say,  with  a fault. 
er?idite  smile,  a -re/rews,  a sacred  iticlo- 
sure  where  no  dishirbing  tbing  might . 
intnide.  She  warded  off  callers;  she 
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answered  all  the  telephone  calls;  she 
kept  the  accounts  and  paid  the  biUs.  In 
winter  it  was  she  who  looked  after 
the  fumace>  and  she  who,  in  sum- 
mer, “got  hold  of  a man  to  put  in  the 
screens.” 

She  performed  prodi^es  of  suppres- 
sion upon  the  two  children  that  her  hus- 
band, in  fits  of  absent-mindedness,  had 
somehow  begotten.  ‘‘Now,  children,  if 
you  want  to  make  a noise  you  must  go 
right  away  from  the  house.  Your 
father  must  not  be  disturbed.”  “No, 
Archie,  you  can’t  ride  your  kiddy-car  on 
the  porch.  You  know  how  it  annoys 
your  father.”  Naturally,  they  neither 
went  out  much  in  the  evenings  nor  en- 
tertained. The  evening  was  her  hus- 
band’s best  time  for  work. 

Her  friends  protested  that  she  had  a 
miserable  life.  If  they  were  she  they 
would  not  stand  it  for  a day.  This  was 
among  themselves.  They  did  not  dare 
to  offer  their  commiseration  to  her  i)er- 
sonally;  she  would  have  withered  them 
with  scornful  indignation.  JSioreover, 
their  sympathy  would  have  been  wasted, 
for  she  seemed  unaware  that  she  ought 
to  feel  aggrieved.  Throughout  an  ardu- 
ous life  she  preserved  her  serenity.  She 
believed  in  her  husband’s  work.  She 
shared  in  his  successes,  and  her  quiet 
strength  and  wisdom  helped  him  through 
many  a bad  hour  when  he  lost  faith  in 
the  value  of  his  work.  Thus  she  had  her 
compensations.  When  she  came  to  die, 
not  a little  of  her  reluctance  to  go  was" 
caused  by  the  thought  that  now  she 
would  not  see  the  work  completed.  He 
was  halfway  through  Volume  III  and  the 
Essence  of  Religion  still  remained  an  ob- 
stinate mystery. 

After  her  death  some  one  said  of  her, 
“She  was  one  of  the  few  genuinely  re- 
ligious people  I have  ever  known.” 

When  this  was  reported  to  him,  “Re- 
ligious!” he  exclaimed.  “What?  Mar- 
garet religious?  Why,  that  is  the  last 
word  I should  have  thought  of  using 
about  her!”  And  he  resumed  his  study 
of  The  Sacrificial  Meal  among  the 
Basutos. 


LETTERS  TO  CERTAIN  ; PEOPLE  OF 
IMPORTANCE 

TO  THE  PROOF  READER 
BY  WINIFBSD  KIRKLAND 

Detested  one,— Do  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  abrupt  animosity  of 
this  ascription.  For  years  I have  hated 
you.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  voice 
abuse  with  all  the  force  of  a vocabulaiy 
whose  native  gift  for  vituperation  you 
have  too  long  suppressed.  You  control 
my  personal  happiness  and  you  regulate 
my  public  app>earances  by  the  exercise 
of  a despotism  that  is  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated.  Consider  literary  creation  an 
orange — ^large  or  small,  but  still  to 
every  writer,  obscure  or  famous,  his 
own  orange,  unsucked — you  puncture  it 
as  with  invisible  needles,  so  as  to  deny 
me  forever  the  juice  of  my  own  elation. 
After  the  careless  exuberance  of  writing, 
the  sight  of  the  proof  sheets  in  their 
pitiless  nakedness  brings  enough  of  re- 
actionary despair,  but  it  is  your  cruel 
pencil  that  affects  the  quintessence  of 
disillusion.  You  are  skilled  to  find  a 
fieck  in  every  flower  of  my  fancy,  and 
so  to  tag  every  blossom  with  offensive 
comment  that,  no  matter  how  artisti- 
cally the  printer  afterward  trims  my 
pages,  I myself  am  condemned  forever 
to  image  the  blight  of  your  criticism  on 
the  fair  white  margin. 

I have  never  before  had  a chance  to 
hit  back  at  you,  and,  to  be  sure,  I may 
not  have  it  now,  for  both  you  and  the 
editor  may  conspire  to  silence  me,  but 
for  myself  at  least  timely  utterance  shall 
give  my  thought  relief.  That  you  may 
know  exactly  where  I aim  to  wound, 
allow  me  to  enumerate  your  offenses. 
First  of  all,  your  cowardly  anonymity. 
I myself  am  too  obscure  to  need  anonym- 
ity, but  you,  though  an  arbiter  of  my 
destiny,  strike  from  the  dark.  You 
know  precisely  whom  and  where  you 
are  hitting.  I could  not  hate  you  with 
such  singleness  of  mind  if  I knew  you, 
for  1 have  sometimes  tried  to  hate  that 
other  arbiter,  the  editor,  and  failed.  I can 
hate  him  by  letter  but  not  in  person. 
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The  moment  I enter  his  sanctum,  and 
hear  the  genial  squeak  of  his  swivel 
chair,  aqd  meet  the  urbanity  of  his 
attention,  and  the  sympathy  of  his  - 
twinkle,  I succumb  to  his  charms,  and 
fofgive  him  seventy  times  seven  rejec- 
tions. But  it  is  not  thus  with  you.  I. 
can  and  do  detest  you  with  utter  ab- 
sorption, for  I never  knew  a proof 
reader  in  the  flesh  or  even  in  the  initials, 
so  that  my  rancor  remains  as  insatiable 
as  it  is  impotent. 

Your  anonymity  is  not  the  only  un- 
kind advantage  you  have  over  me.  My 
second  grievance  is  your  appalling  eru- 
dition. I do  not  know  precisely  what 
academic  preparation  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  your  calling,  but  from  internal 
evidence  I can  readily  believe  you  have 
taken  a doctor’s  degree  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  Instance  the  ease  with 
which  you  handle  that  most  exact  of 
sciences,  punctuation.  With  a ruthless 
hand  you  eliminate  my  dear  dashes — 
and  yet  the  only  language  in  which  I 
could  express  my  feelings  toward  you 
would  be  in  dashes.  The  mastery  with 
which  you  correct  my  feeble  and  tenta- 
tive efforts  to  punctuate  is  only 
equaled  by  the  skill  with  which  you 
employ  punctuation  on  your  own  ac- 
count. I refer,  of  course,  to  the  inimi- 
table compression  of  your  marginal  re- 
marks. If  only  I could  call  forth  a 
reader’s  emotions  as  instantly  as  you 
can  prick  mine  to  fren^  by  .the  sneer 
you  can  put  into  an  exclamation  point, 
the  sarcasm  you  can  attach  to  a mere 
interrogation  mark!  You  comprehend 
all  the  arcana  of  proof  symbols,  those 
hieroglyphics  that  pepper  the  page  like 
tbis:  # L-  9 contour  of  my 

nose  has  been  pei%aanently  impaired 
by  biUTOwing  in  the  back  of  the  dic- 
tionary in  repeated  but  hopeless  efforts 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
“arbitrary  signs  used  in  writing  and 
printing.”  These  momentous  little 
marks  always  sicken  me  with  worry 
for  fear  they  will  make  me  say  sonae- 
thing  in  public  that  I never  dreamed 
of  saying.  My  poor,  helpless  meaning 
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is  wholly  in  the  proof  reader’s  power  to 
make  or  mar.  That  is  why  I distrust 
every  symbol  you  employ.  Of  only  one 
of  those  dangerous  proof  mysteries  do 
I dare  myself,  as  the  writer,  to  make 
use.  Whatever  marks  or  remarks  you 
indite  in  the  margin,  I feel  myself  always 
safe  in  replying  stet.  Stet  is  my  only 
weapon  against  you.  Stet^  stet,  my  pen 
goes  stabbing  you!  Little  the  reader  of 
the  published  page  suspects  what  bat- 
tles I have  fought  on  the  margin  with 
an  invisible  antagonist! 

Punctuation  is  not  the  only  depart- 
ment in  which  you  are  imassailable.  AU 
the  strongholds  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
are  yours,  all  the  grammar  and  rhetoric 
of  the  schools,  the  high  schools.  The 
diction  of  the  juvenile  valedictory  is  still 
as  fresh  and  compelling  for  you  as  when 
you  were  in  your  teens.  Unerringly  you 
six>t  a relative  clause  that  wanders  joy- 
ously errant,  or  you  impale  a split  in- 
finitive on  your  knowing  pencil.  For 
you  a'  coined  word  never  means  poetry, 
but  always  counterfeit.  With  Puritan 
morality  you  remarry  the  subject  and 
predicate  to  whom  I had  granted  the 
divorce  demanded  by  their  uncongenial 
iinion.  If  you  could,  you  would  make 
me  into  the  pitiful  slave  to  propriety 
that  you  are  yourself. 

I can  never  elude  you  by  runi^g  off 
to  pick  words  from  some  other  language 
dead  or  living.  I can’t  sneak  in  a little 
Sanscrit;  you  have  been  over  all  those 
ancient  diggings,  and  detect  me  unerr- 
ingly when  I pilfer  some  bit  of  fossilized 
wit.  In  modem  tongues  you  are  poly- 
glot. You  adjust  the  angle  of  my 
French  accents  if  I have  sketched  them 
in  with  an  equivocal  slant.  Always 
abreast  of  the  latest  fashion,  you  are 
familiar  with  the  newest  drama  of  the 
newest  Spaniard,  and  with  the  first  lisp- 
ings  of  every  emergent  Bengalese. 

You  command  a storehouse  of  general 
information.  You  restrain  all  side- 
steppings  of  my  imagination  into  the 
privfleges  of  picturesqueness,  for  you 
know  the  exact  number  of  pigtails  into 
which  a Kaffir  miner  plaits  his  woclly 
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head,  and  the  precise  height  of  St.  Sofia, 
and  just  how  many  people  lived  in 
Chicago  in  February,  1879.  When  I 
contemplate  the  vastness  of  your  knowl- 
edge, my  personal  abhorrence  of  your 
personal  self  is  almost  swallowed  up  in 
wonder.  My  fiction  is  not  stranger  to 
you  than  yom:  truth  is  to  me. 

It  is  not  really  your  odious  learning 
that  revolts  me,  so  much  as  your  using 
it  always  as  if  it  were  a pair  of  poultry 
scissors  to  clip  wings  that  would  soar 
above  the  henyard.  Your  literal  mind, 
yovir  offensive  accuracy,  are  a curb  on 
all  joyous  imaginings.  You  would 
straitjacket  Pegasus  if  you  could. 
You  examine  every  figure  of  speech 
with  a microscope,  and  record  your 
findings  in  the  margin,  as  if  the  proof 
sheet  were  a page  of  a laboratory  note- 
book, until  I feel  as  if  not  alone  my 
writing  but  my  soul  were  lying  beneath 
your  dissecting  knife.  And  behold,  that 
knife  sticks  in  my  gorge,  and  I can’t 
swallow  it,  and  won’t,  one  moment 
longer!  Surely  if  anything  could  cause 
you  pain,  it  would  be  this  paragraph, 
with  its  mixture  of  metaphors.  And  I 
want  to  cause  you  pain!  But  are  you 
capable  of  feeling  it? 

The  one  thing  more  agonizing  to  me 
than  your  erudition  is  your  superiority 
to  all  sensation.  Though  my  pen  might 
move  multitudes,  it  could  never  move 
you.  If  there  is  one  capacity  beyond 
another  that  every  writer  must  envy, 
it  is  the  power  to  rouse  emotion  without 
feeling  it,  whereas  it  is  a matter  of  every- 
day knowledge  that  no  author  can  evoke 
laughter  or  sadness  without  himself 
being  first  wet  with  the  tears  incident 
to  each.  But  you — ^with  one  quirk  of 
your  pencil  you  can  stir  boundless  emo- 
tion in  me,  but  do  you  ever  laugh  or  cry 
over  one  word  I write?  What  a sorry 
lot  of  idiots  all  authors  must  seem  to  you ! 

Yet  does  my  animosity  perhaps  do 
you  injustice?  It  may"  be  the  carping 
nature  of  your  profession,  rather  than 
your  own  cynical  joy  in  woimding,  that 
is  responsible  for  the  ensanguined  mar- 
gin of  my  proof  sheets.  You  are  paid 


to  find  blemishes,  not  virtues.  Those 
“arbitrary  signs  used  in  writing  and 
printing’’  are  restricted  in  range.  Thqr 
include  no  symbols  expressive  of  appro- 
bation, no  “h.h.”  that  would  mean  that 
a proof  reader  wishes  to  say  “ha-ha,” 
or  “hear,  hear,”  no  “g.t.o.s.”  to  be  in- 
terpreted, “Go  to  it,  old  sport!”  If 
there  were  arbitrary  signs  for  approval 
rather  than  for  opprobrium,  would  you 
use  them?  But,  alas,  you  yourself  have 
been  so  successful  in  your  efforts  to 
curb  my  imagination  that  it  has  become 
too  enfeebled  to  conceive  you  as  human 
enough  to  feel  approval  even  if  you  were 
permitted  the  means  to  express  it. 

But  why  do  I parade  my  vulnerability 
for  the  inspection  of  a foe  who  knows  it 
only  too  well?  Your  caustic  insight  per- 
ceives that  my  abuse  of  you  is  but  the 
inverse  of  my  admiration.  No  ore 
knows  better  than  you  that  the  impotent 
ill-will  expressed  in  this  letter  is  only 
the  acknowledgment  that  the  proof 
reader  who  corrects  is  infallibly  the  su- 
perior of  the  author  who  merely  writes 
the  manuscript. 

OBITUARIES— FOR  WOMEN 

BY  FLORENCE  GITK  WOOLSTON 

WE  used  to  wonder  what  Alida 
would  find  to  do  after  the  vote 
was  won.  She  was  not  the  kind  of 
woman  to  sit  idly,  holding  the  fruits  of 
victory  in  her  lap,  beguiling  the  hours 
by  reminiscences  of  the  fray.  Hers  was 
a busy  and  aggressive  temperament,  re- 
quiring activity  and  a cause.  We  did 
not  have  long  to  speculate  about  her 
next  work,  however,  for  ydthin  a few 
weeks  of  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Amendment  by  Tennessee,  she  an- 
nounced a campaign.  It  was — obitu- 
aries for  women.  And  on  September 
15th,  at  Ardsley-in-the-Pines,  the  Na- 
tional Women’s  Obituary  Association 
was  formed. 

“You  see,”  said  Alicia,  “although  we 
have  apparently  won  some  ri^t  to  ex- 
press individuality  in  life — ^we  are  de- 
prived of  that  right,  in  death:  Read  the 
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obituary  notices,  especially  in  the  New 
York  Timesy  and  you  will  find  that  the 
passing  of  most  women  serves  only  as  an 
occasion  for  advertising  the  men  in  the 
family.” 

Alicia  had  an  album  of  clippings.  Evi- 
dently the  matter  had  been  on  her  mind 
for  some  time.  Her  exhibit  was  con- 
vincing. Here  are  a few  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  August  newspapers. 


MBS.  JAMES  WENDELL  PEABSON 
Mrs.  James  Wendell  Pearson,  daughter  of 
Harvey  S.  Bingham,  for  forty  years  leader  of 
the  Democratic  organization  of  Monroe 
County,  died  yesterday  at  her  home  in  Bur- 
lington, Vermont.  Mr.  Bingham  held  many 
important  political  offices  during  his  life,  in- 
duding  assistant  city  treasurer,  tax  collector, 
and  deputy  sheriff.  He  was  a deacon  in  the 
Bethany  Congregational  Church,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Canandaigua  National 
Bank.  After  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Pearson  and 
her  husband  moved  to  Vermont,  where  he 
was  with  the  Dorset  Granite  Company  for 
many  years.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons — 
George  Albert,  who  served  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France,  and  James 
Wendell  Pearson,  Jr.,  who  is  a reporter  on 
the  Burlington  Tribune.  A daughter  also 
survives. 


MBS.  FBEDEBICK  HILLTON 

Frederick  Effilton,  a retired  artist,  who 
lor  many  years  has  resided  in  Paris,  returned 
today  on  the  RochambeaUy  bringing  the  body 
of  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Hillton  is  widely 
known  as  a painter  of  animals.  EUs  famous 
picture,  “Master  of  the  Jungle,”  was  ex- 
hibited in  this  country  in  1912.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  funeral,  which  will  occur  at 
10  o’clock,  Tuesday,  at  Ellsworth’s  Memorial 
Chapel,  he  will  return  to  Paris,  where  he  is 
popular  with  the  artist  colony. 

EVELYN  LOUISE  PENFIELD 


Evelyn  Louise  Penfield,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Marcus  A.  Penfield  of  Syracuse,  New  York, 
died  yesterday  ii^  her  40th  year.  Doctor 
Penfield,  who  died  m 1895,  was  widely  known 
as  a nose  and  throat  specialist.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Syracuse  Memorial  Hospital 
and  was  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
Branchville  Hospital  for  the  insane.  He 
was  a trustee  of  the  Children’s  Home  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Syracuse  Citizens* 
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Union.  He  published  a number  of  books 
on  diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose. 

MABTHA  SHELDON  BBTSON 

Mrs.  Martha  Sheldon  Bryson,  80  years  of 
age,  died  yesterday  at  the  home  of  her  sou 
on  University  Heights.  Her  son,  Ernest  H. 
Bryson,  is  a professor  of  English  literature 
and  widely  known  as  a writer  of  essays  and 
poetry,  which  have  appeared  in  the  leading 
Enghsh  and  American  periodicals.  In  1910 
he  received  the  medal  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  recognition  of  his  literary  work.  During 
the  war  he  served  with  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  in  France.  In  1919  he 
was  given  the  degree  LL.D.  by  Amherst 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1888, 
receiving  the  degree  MA.  She  is  also  sur- 
vived by  a daughter. 

Of  course,  Alicia  explained,  this 
method  of  writing  obituaries  is  a survi- 
val of  the  days  when  women  had  no 
identity  apart  from  the  men  of  their 
families,  but  those  days  have  passed. 

And  it  is  now  time  that  women  should 
tave  a line  or  two  in  the  newspapers, 
just  about  themselves.  Alicia  then  went 
on  to  tell  us  about  the  first  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Women’s  Obitu- 
ary Association.  Although  it  had  prac- 
tically no  space  in  the  papers,  due  to  a 
controversy  with  regard  to  divorce  and 
the  presidential  candidates,  it  was  an 
impressive  affair.  Women  from  all 
walks  of  life  were  there — ^home  makers, 
club  women,  professional  women,  women 
in  politics,  and  women  in  society.  Each 
felt  that  she  represented  an  important 
group  and  was  willing  to  stand  by  a con- 
certed demand  for  adequate  death  notices. 

After  two  days  of  speechmaking  and 
the  election  of  officers,  a platform  was 
adopted.  Alicia  gave  us  a copy  of  the 
resolutions,  which  read: 

Where<iSy  to  the  year  1920,  women  have 
for  the  most  part  been  ignored  in  their  own 
obituaries,  and  in  actual  space  and  measure- 
ment, as  compared  with  men,  have  not  been 
adequately  represented  in  the  death  columns 
of  the  newspapers;  and 

Whereas y in  the  obituary  notices  of  women, 
the  activities  of  their  male  relatives  have 
been  mentioned  instead  of  those  of  the  de- 
ceased; and 
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Whereas,  obituary  notices  of  women  have 
been  used  as  an  opportunity  for  adver- 
tising the  inen  instead  of  the  women  of  a 
family; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we,  charter  members  of 
the  National  Women’s  Obituary  Associaticm, 
in  convention  assembled  this  15th  day  of 
September,  1920,  do  hereby  demand  that  in 
the  future  obituaries  of  women  shall  contain 
the  full  name  of  the  deceased,  a mention  of 
the  important  achievements  of  her  life,  and 
that  she  herself  shall  be  the  central  figure  of 
her  own  obituary. 

Furthermore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  de- 
plore and  disapprove  the  present  practice  of 
recoimting  the  activities  of  all  the  male  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased,  and  demand  that  if 
such  statements  of  kinship  be  deemed  wise 
and  expedient,  the  names  of  all  female  rela- 
tives, together  with  their  activities,  be 
enumerated  with  equal  emphasis. 

The  association  decided  to  employ  an 
executive  secretary  to  begin  organizing 
state  associations  at  once.  Alicia  was 
elected  president,  of  course. 

Within  a week  of  the  meeting  of  tl!e 
National  Women’s  Obituary  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Women’s  Anti- 
Obituary  Association  was  formed,  and  a 
field  secretary  was  employed  to  prove 
that  women  did  not  need  obituaries  at 
all;  that  indirect  mention  as  deceaseds 
is  much  better  than  the  distressing 
publicity  of  direct  mention;  that  obitu- 
aries for  women  would  destroy  the  har- 
mony of  marriage  by  giving  caase  for 
competition,  and,  finally,  that  obituaries 
for  women  would  break  up  the  home, 
because  women,  no  longer  content  with 
simple  tasks  and  duties  in  the  home, 
would  immediately  engage  in  outside 
activities  in  order  to  gain  notoriety  at 
death. 

The  first  Anti-Obituary  leaflet,  “ What 
Have  Women  Done  to  Deserve  Obitu- 
aries?” was  answered  by  Alicia  herself. 
It  was  a masterpiece,  completely  refut- 
ing the  charge  that  there  were  in  the 
world  any  women  less  worthy  of  obitu- 
aries than  men.  She  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  point  that  home-making  women, 
above  all  others,  are  entitled  to  indi- 
vidual death  notices;  that  their  achieve- 


ments in  bearing  children,  in  housekeep- 
ing, and  kindred  lines  are  analogous  to 
the  business  pursuits  of  men.  She 
showed  conclusively  that  there  were 
dramatic  possibilities  in  a statement 
enumerating  the  cherry  pies  made  by 
the  deceased  or  quoting  an  original 
recipe  or  simply  giving  statistics  as  to 
the  mileage  of  mended  socks  if  they  were 
laid  in  a straight  line  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

As  soon  as  the  cause  of  obituaries  for 
women  is  won,  Alicia  says  that  the 
association  will  engage  in  a tombstcoie 
campaign.  The  delegates  were  agreed 
that  there  should  be  some  protest 
against  the  word  Relict,  and  a concerted 
demand  for  separate  monuments,  or  at 
least  individual  inscriptions. 

OUR  POET  AND  HIS  CHAIR 

BY  F.  M.  COLBY 

AS  a trustee  of  Carton  College,  I 
supported  the  candidacy  of  tbe 
poet,  John  Ellington,  for  the  new  chiur 
of  English  literature  when  his  name  was 
presented  to  the  board.  Ellington  is 
classed  by  students  of  the  new  poetical 
movement  with  the  poets  of  the  Left 
Center,  and  I must  admit  that  my  vote 
was  not  the  result  of  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  his  art.  Subtleties  of  tone 
and  cadence,  when  carried  beyond  a cer- 
tain point,  are  lost  upon  me,  or,  if  not 
completely  lost,  are  productive  only  of 
an  elementary  and  inappropriate  emo- 
tion, as  of  a dog  howling  when  he  listens 
to  Debussy. 

In  respect  to  ability  to  imderstand 
contemporary  poets,  I should  say  that  I 
was  about  equal  to  the  Center  of  the  new 
movement;  that  I was  generally  feeble 
and  wandering  as  r^ards  the  Left  Cen- 
ter, and  that  among  the  p>oets  of  tbe 
Extreme  Left  I was  a hopeless  imbecile. 
In  other  words,  while  I can  go  with  Miss 
Amy  Lowell  a good  deal  of  the  way, 
with  Mr.  John  Gould  Fletcher  some  of 
the  way,  things  get  pitch  black  at  the 
next  step  beyond.  I can  make  nothing 
at  all,  for  example,  out  of  the  advanced 
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Cataplectic  poetry  of  to-day,  or  out 
of  the  Neo-Pelasgic  group  of  to-mor- 
row, or  out  of  the  Tubule  school,  the 
Speechless  movement,  the  Heterophe- 
mists,  One-Dimensionists,  Regurgita- 
tors,  Asymptotists,  Sleepers,  Ipsissi- 
mists  Polyphlcesboeans,  or  Old  Red 
Sandstone  group — ^to  mention  only  a few 
of  the  more  recent  aspects  of  the  art. 

I could  no  more  follow  Ellington’s 
poetry  than  a man  moving  only  in 
straight  lines  could  follow  a curve.  By 
zigzagging  I could  cut  across  his  path- 
way, but  what  he  was  up  to  between  the 
points  of  intersection  I never  knew.  And 
yet  I had  rather  pursue  Ellington  in  vain 
than  overtake  a good  many  other  poets 
who  seemed  to  me  too  easily  overtaken. 
Poetry  too  readily  understood  is  com- 
monly dispensed  with  altogether,  like 
conversation  after  marriage.  Even  an 
old  fogy,  if  he  is  made  to  read  too  often 
things  like  Tennyson’s  “Ringlets,  oh 
Ringlets,”  may  develop  a penchant  for 
cubism.  This  is  a point  seldom  grasped 
by  those  who  lament  new  movements  in 
their  middle  age.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  late  M.  Fr6d6rick  Lemaitre,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  wrote  about  the  Symbol- 
ists, and  it  is  unknown  to  the  many 
critics  since  that  day  who  have  been  lay- 
mg  the  blame  on  every  sort  of  new  de- 
parture for  the  melancholy  of  their  own 
incomprehension.  If  it  b sad  to  imder- 
stand  too  slowly,  it  b sadder  still  to  un- 
derstand too  soon. 

I go  into  these  personal  detaib  in 
order  to  show  that  in  subsequently  sid- 
ing against  Ellington  I was  not  moved 
by  prejudice  against  hb  verse. 

Our  new  chair  had  no  duties  attached 
to  it.  It  was  the  first  time,  I believe,  in 
the  hbtory  of  any  mid-Western  institu- 
tion, that  a chair  of  Englbh  literature 
was  created  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
keeping  a poet  alive.  Ellington  was  not 
even  required  to  meet  the  students; 
indeed,  many  of  hb  friends  believed  he 
had  better  not.  We  all  seem  to  have 
thought  of  him  as  a pictiiresque,  half- 
wild object,  running  about  the  college 
premises,  like  a stag. 
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He  turned  out  to  be  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Within  a week  he  had  a class  of 
fifty  students  and  he  was  meeting  them 
in  groups  or  singly  all  day  long  and  half 
the  night.  And,  what  was  worse,  he  di- 
verted into  teaching  the  whole  fury  of  hb 
poetic  composition.  ^Trained  to  detect 
the  unusual  aspect  of  the  usual  thing,  he 
believed  he  saw  inside  each  sophomore  a 
unique  and  complicated  personality. 
Members  of  the  glee  club,  taken  to  pieces 
under  hb  imaginative  scrutiny,  would, 
when  put  together  again,  make  beings 
not  unlike  the  later  Henry  James.  Hb 
account  of  the  inner  life  of  the  manager 
of  the  baseball  team  resembled  a review 
in  the  New  York  Dial  of  the  poems  of 
Ezra  Poimd.  He  taught  sophomores  as 
he  wrote  poetry.  That  b to  say,  he  tried 
to  hatch  things  out  of  sophomores — 
things  of  an  unearthly  loveliness  prized 
chiefly  among  the  Imagbt  group.  No 
wonder  the  worry  of  it  all,  as  he  himself 
admitted,  drove  him  almost  crazy.  It 
drove  other  people  almost  crazy,  too. 

And  while  “singularity  of  soul  set  to 
its  own  wild,  private  music”  might  be 
desirable  in  free  verse,  it  was  not  de- 
sirable, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
college  at  least,  in  a sophomore.  The 
new  poets  often  seemed  to  the  college 
authorities  less  successful  in  “finding 
themselves”  than  in  preventing  almost 
everybody  else  in  the  world  from  finding 
them.  That  was  not  the  college  ideal. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  felt  that  if  col- 
lege students  were  returned  to  their 
homes  all  in  a state  so  singular  and 
wildly  self-expressive  as  to  be  intelligible 
only  to  the  small  body  of  connoisseurs 
who  constitute  the  usual  free-verse  au- 
dience, parents  would  have  reason  to 
complain.  Things  worked  against  Ell- 
ington from  the  first.  It  was  probably 
at  this  period  that  he  wrote  the  pK)ems 
publbhed  later  under  the  title  of  Des- 
mophylax  in  which  reviewers  saw  “ a radi- 
ance of  white-hot  intensity  struggling 
with  an  agonized  frustration.” 

Rumor  greatly  exaggerated  the  un- 
pleasant incidents  that  preceded  Elling- 
ton’s resignation.  It  is  not  true,  for 
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ezampk,  that  made  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  dean,  when  the  latter  was 
lecturing  on  the  development  of  the 
modem  novel.  He  merely  shook  his  fist 
at  the  dean  and  swore.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  his  point  of  view,  if  logically 
expressed  in  action,  would  have  inev- 
itably resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
dean — ^perhaps  of  many  deans.  No  man 
could  have  felt  toward  literature  as  he 
did  without  wishing  to  kill  deans. 

And,  while  he  was  not  physically  vio- 
lent, he  was,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly 
tactless.  When  Professor  Harris’s  Vic- 
torian Poets  appeared  — a scholarly 
achievement  by  all  accounts — Ellington 
said  that  contact  with  Professor  Harris’s 
mind  was  like  reading  the  speech  of  a 
presidential  candidate:  lunacy  seemed 
better  than  a mind  so  safe.  And  he  went 
about  openly  urging  the  demolition  of 
chairs  of  English  literature  everywhere. 
What’s  the  use,  he  said,  in  trying  to  get 
literature  into  chairs?  You  -only  get 
chairs  into  literature.  When  professors 
write  books  about  authors,  you  never  can 
see  any  authors;  you  can  see  only  chairs. 

Take  Harris,  for  instance,  he  said. 
Harris  has  no  interest  in  any  Victorian 
poet  as  a poet,  but  only  as  a Victorian. 
If  Harris  can’t  see  poets  moving  always 
in  schools  like  fish  he  won’t  look  at  them. 
A poet  going  off  anywhere  by  himself 
worries  Harris.  He’ll  get  that  poet  into 
a group  if  he  has  to  cut  off  everything 
belonging  to  him  except  the  date  of  his 
birth.  He’ll  run  him  in  somehow  with 
seven  other  Early-Victorians  all  headed 
downstream  and  each  with  a “world 
message”  sticking  out  like  a fin — ^the 
“world  message”  usually  being  some- 
thing just  about  as  interesting  as 
“Heaven  bless  our  home.”  That  done 
with,  Harris  can  go  ahead  and  tell  about 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  This  sort 
of  thing  has  been  going  on  in  American 
colleges  for  forty  years.  It  comes  from 
taking  the  point  of  view  of  chairs.  A 
chair  would  probably  write  like  that  if  a 
chair  could  write.  A chair  or  a cook- 
stove  or  something  might  conceivably 


get  absorbed  in  the  resemblance  of  a 
poet  to  a fish  while  totally  indifferent  to 
his  identity  as  a poet,  but  it’s  not  the 
point  of  view  of  animated  objects.  It’s 
time  to  abolish  people  like  Harris,  abol- 
ish chairs,  abolish  the  whole  blanked, 
ridiculous  business. 

With  Ellington  there  was  always  the 
risk  that  it  was  not  mere  talk;  that  he 
really  might  do  something — and  some- 
thing much  worse  than  was  implied  in 
his  language,  which,  by  the  way,  I have 
but  faintly  reproduced.  His  poetry 
might  at  any  time  emerge  in  conduct. 
Teachers  are  calm  persons  generally,  on 
account  of  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
human  minds  in  bulk.  Ellington  was 
unprotected  by  the  teacher’s  sense  of 
averages,  or  by  routine,  or  institutional- 
ism, or  those  callosities  which  form  on 
minds  accustomed  to  humanity  in  bulk. 
The  calmness  of  his  colleagues  maddened 
him. 

I voted  for  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  and  I would  do  so  again  if 
the  issue  were  presented.  And  never 
again  would  I vote  for  any  one  of  the 
really  new  poets  for  a chair  of  anything. 
Their  spirit  is  not  only  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  English  departments  of  our 
colleges;  it  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the 
colleges  themselves.  Put  a new  poet  in 
a chair  and  he  will  wish  to  destroy  not 
only  his  chair,  but  all  chairs.  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  might  logically 
remain  seated  at  Carton  College  and  do 
no  harm  even  to  the  other  members  of 
the  English  staff.  But  John  Masefield, 
for  example,  could  not  consistently  re- 
frain, and  the  more  sincere  John  Mase- 
field was  the  more  afraid  of  him  I should 
be.  As  a consistent  new  poet  he  would 
probably  seek  to  destroy  every  chair  in 
our  department  of  English;  and  if  he 
were  p»erfectly  true  to  himself,  he  would, 
I fear,  try  to  burn  down  our  entire  in- 
stitution. I would  have  no  new  px>et 
around  for  fear  that  he  mi^t  behave 
like  one.  New  poetry  applied  to  life  is 
crime — at  least  to  life  as  it  is  led  at 
Carton  College. 
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SEVEH  is  a wystj  number,  and  pet»f»Ie  say  that  shapes 
t]jfe  e«in|iig  yeaHs  tile  seventh  siu<«  wbjit  goes  oa  m the  liattk 
the  ivar  A those  seven  yestjcg  ; That  Applies  to  lliU  coh: 

have  eoiiie  rreigbted  with  imtaemse  pos-  ca^  doubtless 

siliUities.  We  didnT  know  it  to  the  L^gue  of^^Nation 

Year’s,  1914*  but  a vast  ite«d  Abbilt  will  liever  bwi  qiote  tvhat 
to  hap^nt  in  that  twelvemonth.  On  the  Covenant  say,  Jt  *v 
every  New  Year's  sioice  A'^e'  have- the  pe«j|‘ilc  fee^ 
well  aware  Ihsit  a lot  ^iing  to  hap-  Getting  Ipr  elcrt.: 
pen,  and  have  had  \'a2i«i  anxieties  about  ing  employment  that  < 
how  jDtJeh  of  the  w'orld  wohld  W Mt  ; thing,  and  malces  people 
when  New  Year’s  eamoigatm  It  seems  tion  itswlf  is  a .smst  hing  tn 
almost  incredible  that  thi^^  is  , the -third  it  is  over  peoplt  say,  ** 
year  since  the  war  endedj  but  .that  is , could,”  find  sneept  the  r 
the  trulh— 'if  one  can  adsnit  that  it  is  arguing,  and  go  on  ahouf 
euded.  We  know  plenty  is  going  to- 

happen  this  year.  “We  know  the  world  have  an  electkni  and 
is  in  a for  from  satisfactory  state  yet,  (h.irs  bein^ 

Wc  know  tha.t  a lot  of  aeribus^  jcibs  left  nceowmiodaiing  himwil,; 
by  the  war  he  pi^tty  triuch  where  the:  , Tfiere  seem  to  lie  j 
war  dropped  them,  and  that  they  must  groups  of  ijeople.  in  this 
be  piet^  np>  and  got  away  with,  We  the  people  who  want  tj 
don’t  k^iow'  how.  it  "Will  be  dbiie.  We  better,  ami  sec  a ehhnc 
don’t  Itohw.whftt  hew  crtihks  tnai''  de-  so,  and  the  people  who 
velop  to  htiman  society  while  the  doing  and , don’t  want  it  ch 
of  them  w*aits  or  goes  im.  W groups  have  been  called 

kncAV  here  is  a new  year  TO  and  the  Camals,  and  pei 
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are  defective,  neither  is  entirely  bad 
and  you  vote  for  the  one  you  belong  to, 
or  which  you  think  is  least  objectionable, 
or  most  promising  of  usefulness  fo^  the 
time  being. 

Now,  the  Camals  seemed  to  win  the 
election,  but  they  won  it  by  such  enor- 
mous majorities  that  it  was  plain  there 
must  be  a huge  number  of  voters  in  their 
group  who  didn’t  really  belong  there. 
That  is  the  most  encouraging  feature  of 
the  election.  The  majorities,  of  course, 
were  swelled  by  the  women’s  votes. 
They  had  a right  to  be  almost  double 
what  we  were  used  to,  but  even  allowing 
for  that  they  were  very  big  indeed, 
which  was  a grand  thing,  because  it 
meant  that  the  victors  would  come  into 
office  with  power  enough  to  do  what  they 
thought  best.  We  have  had  to  live  for 
a year  and  half  in  a country  where 
nobody  had  that  power,  and  we  have 
not  liked  it,  nor  thought  it  at  all  whole- 
some. It  is  a case  where  any  boss  looks 
better  to  us  than  no  boss. 

One  hears  about  the  “tragedy  of  Wil- 
son”— Shears  him  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
tragic  figures  of  history.  Behold  him, 
say  some,  a broken  man — yesterday  ac- 
claimed as  a Messiah  by  the  common 
people  of  Europe,  and  the  most  potent 
and  regarded  mind  in  the  councils  at 
Paris;  to-day,  shattered  in  physical 
health,  berat^  by  Eiux>peans  as  one 
who  misled  them,  balked  at  home  in  all 
his  piurposes,  and  a sp>ectator  at  the 
defeat  at  the  polls  by  enormous  majori- 
ties of  the  party  that  had  supported  him. 

Of  course  it  makes  a picture  of  a 
damaged  figure,  but  is  it  reaUy  so 
tragic?  Not  everyone  will  think  so. 
There  will  be  those  who  feel  that  noth- 
ing is  really  tragic  that  does  not  involve 
moral  or  spiritual  collapse,  and  no  one 
associates  that  with  Mr.  Wilson.  There 
is  physical  impairment  about  him,  but  no 
spiritual  collapse.  He  holds  as  firmly  as 
ever  to  what  he  has  believed  to  be  right. 
He  is  still  an  idealist  with  hosts  of  follow- 
ers. The  fault  found  with  him  was  not 
that  he  abandoned  principles,  but  that 
he  held  too  strictly  to  them.  Indeed, 


the  fault  foimd  with  Mr.  Wilson  is  rather 
curious.  Once  he  said  he  had  a one- 
track  mind.  That  is  a mind  that  keeps 
its  direction  without  switching.  Think 
of  him  as  a mechanism  that  is  boimd  to 
go  on  according  to  its  inside  machinery. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  really  stood  for  re- 
ligion expressed  in  politics,  but  people 
who  do  not  know  religion  when  they  see 
it  are  not  aware  of  that.  Inunense  fault 
has  been  found  with  him  because  he  was 
not  more  accommodating,  because  he 
could  not  substitute  the  opinions  of  ad- 
visers for  those  that  he  got  out  of  his 
own  inside.  The  fault  found  has  not 
been  altogether  unreasonable,  but  it 
was  all  futile.  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  to 
follow  the  laws  of  his  being.  To  blame 
him  for  not  doing  differently  is,  in  effect, 
to  blame  him  for  not  being  some  one 
else,  but  at  least  he  has  taken  the  advice 
of  Polonius,  “To  thine  own  self  be  true.” 
No  one  has  accused  him  of  not  being 
true  to  Wilson,  and  that,  though  it 
sounds  almost  humorous,  is  significant 
and  imjx>rtant,  for  the  man  who  is  true 
to  himself  must  be  true,  it  would  seem, 
even  to  his  own  imperfections.  He  can- 
not separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat. 
He  has  to  tie  up  to  both.  What  is 
“tares,”  and  what  is  “wheat”  in  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a matter  of  analysis  that  will 
have  to  be  left  in  great  measure  to  future 
examiners;  but  meanwhile,  though  he  is 
in  a sense  a tragic  figure,  he  is  in  no 
sense  an  object  of  pity.  He  has  been 
physically  broken,  but  mentally  and 
spiritually,  so  far  as  anyone  can  tell,  he 
remains  entire,  and  leadership  is  still  in 
him — ^the  leadership  that  belongs  to  a 
man  who  holds  to  the  line  that  he  has  had 
to  choose,  and  does  not  let  expediency 
divert  him  to  another. 

The  world  is  full  of  forces,  driving  on 
like  planets,  according  to  the  order  of 
their  being.  Nothing  is  new.  Every- 
body and  eveiything  is  largely  an  in- 
heritance from  the  past.  Every  new- 
born creature  has  a piersonality  of  its 
own,  and  is  different  in  some  degree  from 
every  other  creature.  No  personalities 
are  exact  mates,  but  all  personalities  or 
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creatures  are  largely  inheritances.  Dis- 
positions, purposes,  powers,  are  in- 
herited, and  although  they  are  changed, 
improved,  developed,  or  damaged  by 
the  efforts  or  defaults  of  life,  their  deriva- 
tion affects  them  to  the  end.  It  is  an 
(4d  world  full  of  inheritance,  and  very 
considerably  bound  by  the  laws  of  it, 
that  comes  to  the  new  year.  Just  as 
Mr.  Wilson  has  had  to  take  the  line  that 
his  mental  content  determined,  so  it  is 
with  the  world.  Its  varioiis  parts  have 
to  move  according  to  the  machinery  in- 
side of  them.  Those  that  persist  in  going 
the  wrong  way  will  come  to  smash; 
those  that  are  headed  more  nearly  right 
will  work  through  to  something — 
crowded  a little  off  their  direct  line,  no 
doubt,  by  other  forces  that  dispute  with 
them  for  the  right  of  way. 

There  is  a vagueness  and  uncertainty 
about  the  future  that  excites  curiosity. 
What  is  the  world  going  to  be  like  when 
it  b fixed  up  again?  Just  now  it  b all 
at  loose  ends.  We  are  sure  of  nothing 
but  that  things  are  going  to  be  different. 
We  feel  their  present  instability.  We 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  going  to  be 
ever  again  as  they  were  before  the  war. 
Some  great  facts  will  be  the  same. 
Water  will  run  downhill,  and  bad 
money  will  run  good  money  out  of  cir- 
culation; but  we  cannot  yet  see  how 
human  relations  are  going  to  work  out. 
We  have  veiy  little  idea  what  sort  of 
place  Europe  wall  be,  say  ten  years  from 
now.  We  don’t  know,  and  hardly  ven- 
ture to  guess,  whether  these  Stat^  will 
be  pleasanter  to  live  in  at  the  end  of  a 
decade.  If  we  think  they  will  be  pleas- 
anter for  some  people,  we  wonder  for 
what  people.  We  wonder  whether  they 
will  be  pleasanter  for  the  rich  or  for  the 
poor,  because  that  b the  division  be- 
tween men  that  comes  automatically  to 
the  mind.  We  might  better  wonder  if 
they  will  be  more  pleasant  for  the  wise 
or  for  the  foolbh,  for  the  generous  or 
for  the  greedy,  for  the  kind  or  for  the 
harsh;  for  really  the  best  world  that  we 
can  hope  for  b one  in  which  the  kind 
and  the  wise  will  be  happy.  In  the 


coming  world  rre  think  of  they  may  not 
be  happy,  but  they  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  happier  than  the  foolish,  or  the 
greedy,  or  the  harsh. 

The  world  can  be  improved  so  that 
all  kinds  of  people  will  seem  to  get  along 
better.  There  was,  in  the  paper,  the 
report  of  a social  survey  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, to  show  the  effect  of  prohibition, 
and  according  to  that  siirvey  it  seemed 
to  have  benefited  that  whole  com- 
munity. So  coimtries,  so  the  world  in 
general,  can  be  benefited  for  a while  by 
wise  administration.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing final  about  that,  nothing  permanent. 
Even  though  you  live  on  a higher  level, 
you  have  to  meet  the  great  questions  of 
life,  make  its  choices  and  decisions,  just 
as  regularly  as  you  did  on  the  level  be- 
low. You  never  get  away  from  the  need 
to  have  character  merely, by  getting  a new 
suit  of  clothes.  Clothes,  if  they  are  good, 
may  look  like  character,  but  they  need 
to  have  something  inside  to  carry  them. 

It  has  been  a handicap  to  the  League 
of  Nations  that  it  seemed  an  effort  to 
bring  on  the  millenniiun.  It  never  was 
that.  It  was  no  more  than  an  effort  to 
save  the  world  from  premature  destruc- 
tion, so  that  the  people  in  it  could  work 
out  their  salvation  as  heretofore  by  very 
much  the  same  methods  that  have  been 
in  use.  That  should  be  remembered.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  world  could  not  go  on 
as  it  had  been  going,  that  it  could  not 
give  so  much  attention  to  soldiering, 
that  it  could  not  possibly  endure  the 
developments  in  the  art  of  war,  and  had 
got  to  take  better  thought  for  itself  if 
civilization  were  to  survive  at  all.  If 
we  think  of  the  League  as  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  and  not  so  much  as  a uni- 
versal panacea,  it  may  be  more  accept- 
able to  some  doubters.  The  real  hope 
of  the  world  is  in  the  increase  in  the 
group  that  wants  to  improve  it,  though 
the  resistance  to  their  efforts  of  the 
group  that  objects  to  change  can  never 
be  long  spared,  and  should  by  no  means 
be  undervalued.  A ship  needs  anchors 
as  well  as  saiL  The  Celestials  are 
mostly  sails;  the  Carnals  are  mostly 
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anchor.  There  was  a great  rattle  of 
anchor  chains  in  the  last  election.  May- 
be they  were  needed. 

When  the  world  has  settled  down 
again  and  taken  a new  start,  as  it  will  in 
the  course  of  time,  what  will  be  the  state 
of  literature  and  art?  WiU  there  be 
writing  again  that  is  really  worth  read- 
ing? Will  there  be  great  pictures?  Will 
there  be  great  architecture?  May  we 
hop>e  for  a new  spirit  that  will  break  out 
glorious  in  all  these  forms  of  expression? 

It  has  not  yet  disclosed  itself.  There 
is  a bursting  of  bonds  that  shows  in 
books,  in  the  movies,  in  the  theaters,  in 
raiment,  in  amusements,  art,  verse,  and 
discotirse.  Some  of  its  manifestations 
are  rather  appalling,  but  it  is  a bursting 
of  bonds,  and  that  in  itself  is  rather  a 
good  thing.  The  excesses  of  it  will  pass 
away.  Moralities,  which  have  seemed 
to  be  absent  on  leave,  will  come  home. 
There  was  a great  weariness  and  nervous 
exhaustion  after  the  war,  and  for  a while 
a great  deal  of  idleness,  and  idleness  b 
no  help  to  the  moralities.  Lately  there 
has  been  an  immense  amount  of  prof- 
iteering, and  a much  too  general  dis- 
position to  make  a rake-off  while  profits 
were  accessible.  That  is  already  dimin- 
ishing. The  general  inflation  of  money 
is  subsiding.  Prices  are  falling;  but 
still  the  return  to  composure  b far  from 
complete.  There  remains  in  every- 
thing a war-bred  dbposition  to  try  to 
do  things  on  an  immense  scale,  to  the 
detriment  of  quality.  Somehow  quality 
must  come  to  its  own  again.  Perhap^it 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  b 
profitable.  When  present  things  pass 
away  a lot  of  trash  will  go  with  them, 
and  then,  when  profiteering  has  ended, 
and  the  cost  of  living  has  got  down  to 
a reasonable  level,  people  may  get  in- 
terested again  in  good  work. 

Meanwhile,  and  as  we  write,  the 
League  of  Nations,  without  as  yet  a 
representative  of  Uncle  Sam,  is  in  ses- 
sion at  Geneva;  the  Reds  have  won  a 
considerable  military  victory  over  Gen- 
eral Wrangle;  stoclu  are  reacting  with 
uncomfortable  persbtenc^  for  a lower 


level  in  New  York;  the  President-elect, 
who  went  fishing  in  Texas  and  was  in- 
terrupted by  a norther,  b trying  to  get 
home;  a great  many  people  are  trying  to 
get  coal,  and  Thanksgiving  b impend- 
ing. It  looks  as  though  the  immecfiate 
cause  for  thankfulness  between  Election 
Day  and  Christmas  might  be  that  we 
are  getting  a taste  of  wholesome  disd- 
pline.  There  b an  excellent  prospect  of 
hard  times  for  a while  and,  in  spite  of 
all  the  enthusiasm  for  prosperity  and 
America  first  that  was  noticed  in  the 
campaign,  a season  of  hard  times  and 
discipline  may  not  be  at  all  bad  for  us. 
Of  late  we  have  viewed  the  distresses 
and  difficulties  of  Europe  somewhat  too 
callously,  and  with  too  much  disposition 
to  be  thankful  that  we  were  nt>t  in  so 
bad  a fix  as  our  neighbors,  and  too  selfish 
a disinclination  to  be  mixed  up  with 
those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  To 
discover  once  more  that  we,  too,  are 
subject  to  reverses,  and  that  our  coun- 
try, too,  in  spite  of  all  its  virtue  and  good 
fortune,  contains  in  itself  most  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  discord,  may 
bring  us  a measure  of  anxious  humility 
that  may  be  very  much  to  our  spiritual 
advantage.  We  have  indined  to  think 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  the  sport 
of  destiny,  but  that  we,  somehow,  were 
insured  against  ill  fate.  If  we  are  pinched 
enough  and  worried  enough  to  make  us 
feel  that,  in  spite  of  isolation  and  riches 
and  the  position  for  the  moment  of 
being  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the 
world,  we  are  still  inseparably  joined  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  linked,  willy- 
nilly,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  our  neighbors, 
it  may  bring  us  to  a bolder  spirit  about 
joining  with  them  to  make  the  world 
safer  and  more  salubrious  for  all  hands. 
To  be  so  fortunate  that  we  dare  not  be 
neighborly  for  fear  of  catching  something 
harmful  or  losing  something  valuable,  b 
to  be  not  really  in  a strong  position,  but 
in  a weak  one.  Capital,  they  say,  b 
timid.  If  we  are  on  the  way  to  have 
some  of  our  timidity  squeezed  out  of  us 
we  should  not  repine.  It  may  do  us 
good. 
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THE  PROPHET  AMD:  THE  PROFITEER 


BY  MALC'OLM  PILU)E 


IN  a iiuiie  of  ijjracidUv^ 

Dwtelt  a Frdphet;  3^^ 

lu  thie  ^ of  Bagdad  lofig  ^6, 

Aiid  ke  plie^^  cpHient^ 

Ii|t  Ahe  airy  ^ 

For 

Oft  hU 

Bowv  the' m 

Bui  tlie  Prbplii^t  prppbi^^  that  tliey  would  fall 
All  tbeii  apprehmjiuH^ 

«U3pul  led  ^th  otpjeiw  rb«^rluJ; 
i\Rd  praiictpd  great  proapprity  for  all/ 


Aa  hi^  sat  lime  day  ^ i 

.<<1  aw ' Abctioiieer, 
Aiwii  teoRjUt^  clamor. 

It  I 

To  a poiHp<iU3  plutocratic  Prbfiteen 


THRRiiJ  S NO  PROFIT  m REP^ENTINO 


wnH 

HI  vM 

M'-'S 

IpS 

IN  TllfTill  GBATlTCBfi,  PRE&EXTBO  HXM  AN  ASS 


Bright  antf  early  on  ^ ^ 

T»  life?  haiq>y  Projj^ 

hf  A it  voices  to  pass 
FVoia  td^  / i • ■ : 

Ajad  tlie  Prp'pfe^  ■'.  '■;  > ''•:;  • • 

iVutch^^  JiLs  asHi 

;'Pdr;|h,r\H4^lM^^ 

' haif -.sp’dear,  , :■ 

;Yict;'i^^^^  ,-■  ; . 

, Ht  '^e  this  Prpfii^^ 

ilU  tlm  Tie^hl>*}r$  galiiert^d^  near  htna, 

\^cry  inueh  to  feut  iiijn^;.  ‘ ''  • ; 

llo^v  he  proplK^a^iM  i:?^atni ta^-s  ]i5aU>rii, 

Ah<i  tb^  ; 

And  liie  Pri^rtielV  pmfefe 
For  tiler  ail  refaseit  tp  pav^  tAii  as  fi^-ifore^ 

Whcli  the  Landlord V f . 

Chn^e  'tiion  his 
Criityi  tW  Prophet; 

Tbaiik^  to  you, 

*ph«il  my  <Ueiit»  ,1  . 

AiiA  i cauflot  taw*-  ipy  rcatT' 

Quoth 

?^;Tberc\y.  pp  prut)  t ^ 

^ - ^ nml  < 

hnpr^?3?5^^ , 


C^i^ti^ed'b': 
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"You  would  find  it  profitable 
If,  as  Prophet,  you  were  able 

To  declare  all  other  rentals  will  increase 
Far  beyond  the  modest  figger 
Which  I’m  asking  for  the  bigger. 

Brighter,  better  flats  which  I desire  to  lease.” 

As  he  grasped  the  situation. 

Cried  the  Prophet,  with  elation: 

“Hold!  From  Allah  I have  just  received  a hunch 
That  the  Bagdad  rents  are  rising 
In  a manner  most  surprising! 

Let  us  talk  the  matter  over  while  we  lunch.” 

And  he  gave  that  information 
As  a heav’nly  inspiration. 

All  his  neighbors  paid  him  for  the  sage  advice; 
Then,  for  fear  of  new  increases. 

Hurried  off  to  sign  their  leases 
And  were  glad  to  pay  the  Profiteer  his  price. 

So  the  Prophet  was  provided 
With  the  flat  where  he  resided 

Free  of  rental,  and  it  also  came  to  pass 
That  his  neighbors,  never  hearing 
Of  the  Prophet’s  profiteering. 

In  their  gratitude,  presented  him  an  ass. 


Ladies  First! 

**17^HAT  is  the  reason,”  began  the  irri- 
^ ^ tated  traveler  from  the  North,  “ that 
the  trains  in  this  part  of  the  country  are 
always  behind  time?  I have  never  seen  one 
yet  that  ran  according  to  its  schedule.” 

‘‘That,  suh,”  said  the  dignified  Missis- 
sippian,  “is  a matter  easily  explained.  It  is 
due  to  Southern  chivalry,  suh.” 

“Southern  chivalry!  Where  does  that 
come  in.'^ 

“You  see,  suh,  the  trains  are  always  late 
in  this  country  because  they  wait  for  the 
ladies,  God  bless  them!” 


Nature’s  Color  Scheme 

IT  was  one  of  the  Freshman  class  who,  meet- 
ing the  janitor  of  the  building  in  which 
he  had  rooms,  indulged  in  a callow  joke. 

“Pretty  near  winter,  Joe,”  he  said,  jovi- 
ally. “The  trees  are  getting  almost  as  black 
as  you.” 

“Dat’s  true,  suh,”  and  Joe  surveyed  the 
pims  thoughtfully,  as  one  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time.  “Nature’s  wonderful,  suh,  no 
mistake.  Come  spring,  dem  trees  ’ll  be  al- 
most as  green  as  you,  suh.” 
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Too  Sensitive 

A YOUNG  bride,  whose  maid  had  failed 
^ to  return  after  her  day  out,  was  ques- 
tioning her  guest,  who  had  had  the  last  con- 
versation with  Jane: 

“But,  dear,  are  you  sure  that  you  said 
nothing  to — er — hurt  her  feelings?” 

“Of  course  not,”  replied  Mrs.  Brown.  “I 
merely  said  it  was  strange  that  she  and  my 
diamond  broach  disappeared  at  the  same 
time.” 


The  Natural  End 

^T'HE  “actors”  whom  Willie  knows  most 
^ about  are  those  who  do  lofty  feats  in  the 
circus  and  vaudeville.  He  has  a proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  danger  of  their  calling  and 
the  means  adopted  for  their  safety.  Re- 
cently he  heard  his  father,  while  reading  a 
book  on  theatricals,  mention  the  name  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving. 

“Who  is  Sir  Henry  Irving,  father?”  asked 
the  boy. 

“He  was  a great  actor,”  said  father. 

“What  show  is  he  with?” 

“ He  isn’t  with  any  show  now.  He’s  dead.” 

“What  happened?  Did  he  miss  the  net?” 
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An  Outlaw^sd  Bill  nmofufo^^  it  Hf ^ ia  lai  ^ 

<)|n  the  daw  ‘drawing  out^  the  pawief  doroiant  in  tlie 

A ; ^ trying  to  read  a pupil  s mind:  , ^ v . ; 

fdw  paragraphs  ill  liis  paper.  One  of  them  ‘T  a 

told  id  a di^very  fay  a Nippur  t-xpeditioa  pitipositipri  «f. 

of  oiie  ctf  oiir  univensitiq^  of  a well-pr^rwd  the  fijk 

and  tlH>rdaghiy  AUthenticaU^  bill  ^ *It 

fire  ycficrs  old,  means  wfiat  will  a 

Sihw  the  nian  who  was  huldsng  on  to 

nfext  .strap  was  hunsel/  eogagtd  'm  U^  : 

ing  btbdflesa^  with  the  newspaper 

thought  the  iivnt  :wx»iild  mlerest  lam,  m be  cot?^ 
it  alcmd.  Tlie  sbirv^ 

lfetc^er  \irilh  |a  blank  gloom  im  Ilia  . 

‘‘Dou^t  you  ahdt‘'4^iand^'^^ 

impa(ii‘niijv  ^It^s  a His  t^nly  Faidt 

tiiausanil  yeaitsi  dW  Tl/j&,  OJiNKER  was  negOtiatitig  mih  a 

“ said  tte  tailor,  wiflioiit  e^  borsi^  be  stud,  ‘‘not 

menh  'Svliat  is  it  ^lod  for?  Thej  sti  pmrtieular  abr>ut  apee^  have  a 

lect  it/*  ^ ^ ^ ^ ; grille  ho^Tsse  for 

gua^ntee 

: . ^*Ccrt^,a  the  dealer.  ‘*Hes 

lntena»fi^^^  re^jlir  M;?  S 

^^CTRii^KGE  not  afraid  of  any*^ 

~ f/imi  wonfe-  oti^^  U Thnadelphia  idimgf"^  aiixiotusly  * arid 

iitstnific7r>  "'^nd  ihe  |[nt>3^t  t^markrtfalv^om^ 

times  are  tlic  rcsidt  of  desperation.  If  a boy  \Vfiereiipoft  Uie  d^er  a^stinied  an  air  of 
‘(:arf')^  tbirih /uf  answer,  he  is  likely  lo  refleptioa.  ' 


Now  what  would  «c- 


Sure  of  Hill  Grfcamd 
^KE  yoiing  man  w ho  had 
* been  oailiog  so;  fit^qoehtly 
on  Helen  at  last  to 

fating,  tlw 

suitor  madeiJiisiom 

know,  sir.  tbis  asking  for  your 
daugbt«^r*ii  hand;  but  we 
thouglit  it  would  \k  pJeasmg  to 
you  if  ft  wem  ^ 

Helms  tober  s i f f f e n e d . 
‘“And  may  1 in<vi^  he 
asked,  ‘'who  suggested  that 
a&ting  my  consent  to  Hdm’^s 
marriage  was  a mere  formal- 


' *‘Ycs^,  sii 
young  nwin. 
mother/* 


iPAy  imtthtT  ivoif  sh^rt  a biifc  Jiupki^ 
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Words  Fail 


the  captain  of 
the  fire  depart- 


ment was  about  to  re- 
sign, his  men  banded  to- 
gether and  purchased  an 
elaborate,  embossed  silver 
horn  to  present  to  him  at 
a meeting  in  the  town  hall. 

The  fireman  who  was 
chosen  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation  practiced  his 
speech  for  days  before- 
hand. The  chief,  who  had 
been  informed  of  what  was 
to  happen,  also  practiced 
his  speech  of  acceptance. 

They  rehearsed  together 
and  were  **letter  perfect” 
when  they  mounted  the 
platform  in  the  town  hall. 

The  throng  which  con- 
fronted them  had,  how- 
ever, a disastrous  effect. 

Holding  the  horn  at  arm’s 
length,  the  fireman  stalked 
across  the  platform  and  with  a ghastly  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  said: 

‘‘Well,  Bill,  here’s  your  horn!” 

The  chief  rose  slowly  to  his  feet 
gasped:  “Hell!  Is  that  it?” 


The  Latest  Qualification 

Mbs.  S.:  “ Your  reference  aa  to  character  and  cooking  is 
excellent^  but  it  says  nothing  about  your  MU 
ity  to  make  home  brew  ” 


and 


Politeness  is  Its  Own  Reward 
^HE  plumber  had  to  dig  up  the  back-yard 
^ drain,  and  found  that  a child’s  toy  was 
the  cause  of  the  obstruction. 

“Here,  you  yoimg  rascals!”  he  shouted  at 
the  children  watching  him.  “How  did  thb 
thing  get  into  the  drain?” 

Joe  waved  his  hand  gallantly  toward  his 
little  neighbor.  “We’ll  let  Jean  talk  first. 
She’s  company.” 


A Natural  Conclusion 

IJ  ARETNS,  who  had  taken  his  children  to 
a country  place  during  the  holidays, 
was  proceeding  across  the  fields  with  Louis, 
the  youngest,  when  the  latter  saw  a cow  for 
the  first  time. 

“What  is  that?”  asked  the  child. 

“That’s  a cow,  my  son.” 

“And  what  are  those  things  on  her  head?” 
“Homs.” 

And  the  two  then  moved  on.  Presently 
the  cow  mooed,  whereat  Louis  was  surprised. 

“Which  horn  did  she  blow,  father?”  he 
asked. 


Underestimated 

A GENTLEMAN  from  the  rural  districts 
of  Missouri  recently  made  his  first  visit 
to  New  York.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he 
went  into  a restaurant  and  ordered  what 
seemed  to  him  like  a rather  meager  meal. 
When  the  bill  was  presented  it  totaled  $8.35. 
The  Missourian  looked  at  the  amount  twice 
to  make  sure  his  eyes  were  not  deceiving  him. 
Then  he  smiled.  “Waiter,”  he  called, 
“you’ve  made  a mistake.  Fve  got  more 
money  than  that!” 
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Mental  Arithmetic 

AN  old  lady,  walking  along  the  path  by 
the  athletic  field  of  a boys’  school, 
heard  through  the  high  board  fence  an  ex- 
traordinary sound  of  numbers  shouted  in 
series:  “Twelve,  seven,  thirty-two,  four- 
teen! Ninety-four,  thirteen,  twenty-five, 
six !”  and  so  on.  Memories  of  her  own  youth, 
however,  quickly  supplied  the  explanation, 
and  on  reaching  home  she  said  to  her  sister: 

“Don’t  tell  me  that  the  boys  at  Doctor 
Blank’s  school  are  not  in  earnest  about  their 
studies.  I heard  them  myself  to-day,  prac- 
ticing their  mental  arithmetic  right  in  the 
midst  of  their  playtime.” 
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A Expot 

SOjt-vTI^K  f^ul  just  wmple^eti  ^ PARTY  LouisvUle  laklies^  en  rottfcd  to- 

«,  ^ iauJ^.  oti:  wimtry  a Cauadiaii  sujawcr  r<*$iorl*  detayiwl 

elubliQuie^  Tfefun^  bn  tteb4>rrfer  by 

facnous  golftr^  i^we  tiou.  To  the  cpieistidn  to  'what  her  anjtw 

o\^theb^>ttote.j^  T the  feiK>st  and  jXiUiilJRsV 

golf  formal  the  '^Noihsi^but  wea^ 

Several  weeks  iatet  tucked  wiefutly"^ 

caine  id  timn  and,-  gonig  up  cortifra  €<(!  tliat  auitoaso  the  fefiicieisi:  bificuitj 

leading  dtizens*  asked  r hroiight  tb  %ht  a iiijy  viu^^ 

^^Wmt^kanAhis  jneiul-  thoi^htfui  "^safety  first^'Vmis^ttre) 

iV  alKuit  sc>  miw4y^  want  td  ^wliUit  .filled  nc^thijig  Im  lluul;a 

it  is-^’V  of  tiie  poce^J^^lF  faiubl 

.’■  ■ db^^^^repli.bl  tb<^.c5t^!^eJl.^  B^ew.-*’  '<'/ •■■'’'Y'’'’-;'v  : ^ Y----' 

havb  abbiit  a huxulre^l  amkfifky  a/^  ?>fficer 

finest  1a5ul  4>ut  on  the  river*—  Y But  . you  h*  sa/: 

cruue,  iePs  go  that  tiii^  ^ise  ^UtHaincx^ 

S<.»  0jeX  molor^t^t  l^  Ij.nrd?*’' hh  askt^  i.Y  . 

up  a hill  tp  it  all;  / Tlie  coun,tr\T3aaii  TM  ifia r i^imthektah  cuotddM  /an  kiSirmtt- 

sa\r  the  Ending  on  ;U{»  Jeft,Afaif  live,  up  wjut  abashiiid^’%  the  cc*otrmrielo^^^ 
sunoiuuthig  Kills,  to  the:$lJeep  Wouging  to  uatui^^  bf  Y >dli  you 

the  cUd^  dbto  valley.  Piiiially  the  tell  wtot  yoUY^^l  tTife?'^"  I^stsie<|  the 

eilizbjVtodtY  . . , Uiqu^tor,  tolUing  duniotiUt'e 

‘!^’ WvWy  <>W  pmn*  jWJ.  (hink  of  it  lK?tUe,  wiiicto  T«:iv<iohte^^^  bluAhiug 

PiUiv  mtY  it?*Y  for  its  aw^ner^s  disregard  for  the  teitl^ 

‘*  VVal,Y  replied  liie,  cx^mir^TOaUi,.  the.  reply  in  a soft, 

golfxS,  et  they  l>e  gcilf^/i'^  iJje  niO»t  life:  sheep  Soiitfen  4^  Y^ih  Kentucio’;^  tall  that 
uv  anyihing  ever  I saw/^  a uigHUrap.'" , . 


I Tutfl  ik  mw  tOfjih.  brmK  mtilf^yihiii 


SiWIif 


^ Whyr  wftot^-  you 

9(m4  ifriim  y^ki^  i^uHrr  t^gg  marn^  sUt,  your  HfeP  * 


^‘1  hpp^  |i  bb  /itlier;’ 

:^5iaW  tfe 
hiiSH*  b^eja. 


No  Escap^ 

A CKRTAiN  Nw  Atprk 

^ea  U1  ti^l  wM  or^ie^ 

to  w a 

went  oui  to  ibe  Pacific hn%^ 
even  there  he  wajs  mt  f frcitti 
ieJ^fam^r  he  went  ta  JTafjjem;  There  he 
WHft  puT^juW  while  t^'mg>h:i 

get  e^ep;  Jarther  Awnr'  he  4tecJ 

aiid  \vettt  M he 

uu  Ijie  of  a ckiuiti^ 

greatl;^  beSron4  tow'h 

an  ar^el  loutlicd:  hiih  ph  Vie  iihpn^^^ 

*'Ate  ya\x  Mr.^  Sirolh^hMlh  af 

Mr.  Smith  admitlf^tl;  hur  Wfptiiy, 
upon  U^  fitngd  annonneedt  ^ .i 

-Itou  are  wanted  on  the:  oisija  lioaixl!” 


' ^ -The  :Wcwtn  Ttoied  ' '1; 

tips,  noaahig  b«t  ti^  the 

; ? ; \FreaeKfiniri^^^  vidfc  to  N<w 

Yprfci  /'First  lie  ze  niaidi  zeu 

>e"]k>r^irr^ 

; tJe  Waa  ab^  fed  Upi  In  one  place,  where 
fe  Vf^ent  to  ytoh  hist  haudsv^^^^  saw  the  sigii, 
■•!*'' lip; '■■■\-'c 

f >4tl  <lp  he  f umed»  angrily.  1 

viU'go  dirt^  fi 


A Puiale  for  Ts^ksts 

A FILER:  having  l>eeii  out  on  the  farm  idt 
summer,  p smalt  l^y  ha4:l 
wlmt  hazy  on  the  manoerd  and  cxisl^is  rd 
tfe  jpityi,  be  neared  the 

< bt^  cfmsiltY,/  lie  iuiguir^ 


A Etogerous  Weapon 

A was  noted 

for fiinling  excuses  to 
aias.  no  tUe 

membe^'pl^ipre^^:-  ; V: 

One 


Wear  down  ui  c!i^  or  a Imiou 

'3mc?■*^ 


it  * I 


lTu-r  < 
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Dropping  Their  H’s 
The  life  of  the  pedestrian  is  becoming  more 
dangerous,  especially  in  England 

An  Object  Lesson 

A MEMBER  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  sent  to  a 
small  town  in  the  state  as  an  extension  lec- 
turer. He  was  to  be  introduced  to  his  audi- 
ence by  one  of  the  town  fathers,  a veteran 
well  Imown  for  his  passion  for  oratory. 
Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  by  the  lecture 
committee  that  he  should  be  allowed  only  a 
limited  time  for  his  introductory  remarks. 

The  G.  A.  R.  veteran,  as  usual,  began  his 
speech  with  a few  reminiscences  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  through 
the  succeeding  periods  of  our  history.  One 
idea  led  to  another  imtil  he  finally  hit  upon 
the  subject  of  graft. 


“Graft  is  everywhere!”  he  roared.  “You 
will  find  it  in  big  business,  in  our  Senate,  in 
our  House  of  Representatives — you  will  find 
it  in  our  educational  system — ” A pause  and 
a hasty  glance  at  his  watch.  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I take  great  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  Doctor  Blai^  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.”  

Never  Too  Late  to  Begin 
A T a party  convention  several  years  ago. 
Brown  was  making  a nominating  speech 
for  his  friend  White.  He  eulogized  him  in 
every  way  that  he  coidd  think  of,  ending 
triumphantly:  “Look  at  him,  gentlemen;  a 
fine  specimen  of  perfect  manhood — ^strong, 
robust,  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Why,  my 
friend  White  has  never  taken  a dose  of 
medicine  in  his  life!” 

This  was  too  much  for  one  of  the  opposing 
del^ates.  Loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over 
the  room,  he  observed,  “Well,  this  conven- 
tion is  sure  going  to  give  him  one!” 


Preference 

HOSE  little,  woolly,  insect  things 
That  yip  and  squeak  I loathe,  I swear; 
I hate  the  tiny  tyke  that  springs 
Upon  your  lap  and  leaves  his  hair; 

The  silly  Pekinese  that  stare 
As  though  their  brains  were  in  a fog 
Are  something  that  I cannot  bear. 

I like  a dog  as  is  a dog! 

The  minute  hairless  freak  just  stings 
My  temper  to  a furious  flare; 

The  inbred  Spitz  or  Poodle  brings 
Into  my  eyes  a maniac  glare. 

How  can  one  with  such  playthings  share 
Work,  hope,  and  pain,  or  with  them  jog 
In  comrade-wise  life’s  thoroughfare? 

I like  a dog  as  is  a dog! 

A dog  whose  very  barking  rings 

With  joy  and  trust,  whose  eyes  declare 
A love  and  faith  denied  to  kings; 

Who’s  with  you  in  defeat,  despair; 

A dog  with  size  and  strength  to  spare 
Through  roughest,  toughest  paths  to  slog; 

His  pedigree?  What  do  I care? 

I like  a dog  as  is  a dog. 

ENVOY 

Old  pal,  you  have  a knowing  air. 

It’s  you  I mean,  who,  all  agog. 

Wagging  your  tail,  sit  beaming  there — 

1 like  a dog  as  is  a dog! 

Berton  Bralet. 
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THE  MALADY  OF  EUROPE 


I.—THE  PRICE  OF  VICTORY  IN  FRANCE 


’ BY  PHILIP  GIBBS 

Author  of  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 


TWO  years  ago,  after  the  day  of 
armistice  in  1918,  the  French  peo- 
ple were  filled  with  the  intoxication  of 
victory.  The  faith  with  which  they  had 
fought  had  been  fulfilled.  It  was  the 
faith  that,  in  spite  of  the  immense  power 
of  the  Giermans,  their  military  suprem- 
acy at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  man 
power  and  machine  power  and  the  crip- 
pling blows  they  inflicted  on  France  in 
the  first  rush  and  afterward,  they  would 
be  beaten  in  the  end,  beaten  to  the  dust, 
by  the  heroism  of  the  French  armies,  the 
genius  of  French  generals,  and  the  im- 
conquerable  spirit  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. **0n  les  aural"  (“We  shall  have 
them!”)  was  the  cry  of  France,  even  in 
days  when  the  enemy  was  sprawled  over 
their  northern  provinces,  when  they 
struck  close  to  the  heart  of  Paris,  and 
when  masses  of  French  troops  reeled 
back  from  their  frightful  onslaughts. 

It  is  true,  as  I know,  that  at  times  this 
faith  in  ultimate  victory  burned  low  in 
the  hearts  of  some  French  men  and 
women  whose  souls  were  staggered  by 
the  enormous  aQd  unceasing  slaughter  of 
their  youth,  al^  by  the  narrow,  hair- 
breadth line  which  sometimes  stood  be- 
tween the  safety  and  the  death  of 
Prance — as  when  the  Grermans  reached 
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the  Marne  in  August  of  the  first  year, 
and  again  after  years  of  infernal  strug- 
gle which  strew^  the  fields  of  France 
with  death,  in  July  of  1918.  But  the 
hope  never  flickered  out  into  absolute 
despair,  rose  again  into  a flame  whenever 
the  luck  of  war  changed,  and  became  a 
certainty  of  victory  when,  with  Ameri- 
can help  and  British,  Marshal  Foch 
hurled  the  enemy  across  the  Marne  for 
the  second  time  and  forced  them  into 
a retreat  which  only  ended  with  abso- 
lute surrender. 

So  France  rejoiced  on  the  day  of 
armistice,  and  on  many  other  days  that 
followed.  The  national  pride  of  the 
French  was  satisfied.  They  were  not 
ungrateful  for  the  services  of  their 
allies  and  friends,  but  they  believed 
that  victory  was  due  most  of  all  to 
the  heroic  spirit  of  France.  They 
had  fought  most,  made  greatest  sac- 
rifice, and  won  by  the  military  genius 
of  Foch.  ...  As  an  Englishman,  who 
saw,  through  the  years  of  war,  the  valor 
of  their  men,  the  miseries  and  the  cour- 
age of  their  women,  the  marvelous,  un- 
failing, supernatural  heroism  of  the 
whole  French  nation,  I agree  with  them, 
though  I know  (more  than  they  will  ever 
know  or  admit)  what  British  soldiers 
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did,  and,  in  the  end,  the  Americans. 
Their  joy  in  victory  was  my  joy,  too, 
though  I wondered  then,  even  in  the 
midst  of  that  wild  intoxication  of  the 
Parisian  crowds  after  the  surrender  of 
the  enemy,  how  soon  it  would  be  before 
they  were  sobered  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  million  dead,  their  two  million 
maimed,  blind,  and  shell-shocked  ipen, 
their  enormous  war  debts,  their  devas- 
tated fields,  their  failing  birth  rate,  their 
price  of  victory. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  that  re- 
membrance, and  the  dreadful  actuality 
of  truth,  came  to  them.  Even  on  the 
day  of  armistice  there  were  thousands  erf 
women  who  wept,  in  small  rooms  and  in 
back  streets.  “It  is  victory,”  they  said, 
“but  it  will  not  bring  back  our  men.” 
Their  tears  were  hidden  because  of  the 
rejoicing  of  living  youth,  and  their  cry  of 
anguish  was  stifled  so  that  it  should  not 
be  heard  above  the  cheers  which  greeted 
the  men  who  had  come  back  with  vic- 
tory on  their  banners.  For  some  time 
after  that  the  gradual  awakening  of  the 
French  people  to  a sense  of  dismal  real- 
ity was  soothed  by  the  promises  of  their 
statesmen  and  diplomats.  There  were 
to  be  great  fruits  of  Anctory  harvested 
from  the  wealth  of  Germany.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  the  Germans 
would  be  made  to  pay  for  all  the  dam- 
age they  had  done,  apart  from  the  resur- 
rection of  dead  youth.  They  would  be 
forced  to  pay  indenmities  which  would 
reconstruct  the  ravaged  lands  of  France, 
build  up  her  ruins,  wipe  out  the  war 
debt,  pay  for  the  pensions  of  crippled 
men  and  widowed  women.  German  coal 
from  the  Saar  and  the  Ruhr  would  be 
delivered,  or  seized,  in  return  for  the 
German  destruction,  of  the  coal  mines 
around  Lens.  The  financial  ruin  of 
France,  as  revealed  by  the  falling  value 
of  the  franc  in  foreign  exchange,  and  by 
the  budget  statements  which  admitted 
a lack  of  revenue  to  pay  even  the  inter- 
ests on  unimaginable  debts,  would  be 
restored  by  consignments  of  German 
gold.  By  the  Peace  Treaty  also,  ruth- 
less in  the  severity  of  its  terms  to  an 


ignoble  and  brutal  enemy,  France  would 
be  seciu^d  from  the  menace  of  further 
wars,  because  Germany  would  be  so 
crushed,  and  strangled,  and  held  so 
tightly  to  the  forfeit  of  future  payments, 
that  she  would  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
cover her  strength  and  power,  however 
great  the  industry  of  her  workers  or  the 
genius  of  her  financiers. 

These  promises,  that  Germany  would 
pay  for  everything,  were  held  up  to  the 
French  people  as  an  inducement  to  keep 
quiet,  settle  down  to  work,  and  suffer 
patiently  their  present  poverty.  There 
was  to  be  a period  of  reconstruction 
under  the  direction  of  a benevolent  gov- 
ernment. For  a year  the  word  “recon- 
struction” was  used  as  a kind  of  spell 
word  to  lull  the  impatience  and  growing 
incredulity  of  French  people.  Even  now 
French  statesmen  keep  up  the  hope  or 
the  pretense  that  the  fruits  of  victmey 
are  only  delayed,  and  that  in  a little 
while  Glermany  will  be  made  to  disgorge 
the  expenses  of  the  war  to  the  last  sou. 
They  still  maintain  their  claim  to  the 
261  milliards  of  francs,  which  represents 
more  than  twenty  times  the  annual  total 
of  German  exports  at  their  maximum 
figure  before  the  war,  while  Britain’s 
claim  amounts  to  8,000  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  or,  according  to  a finan- 
cial authority,  “far  more  than  all  the 
world’s  gold  production  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  plus  the  estimated  contents 
of  all  the  gold  mines  at  present  known.” 

Meanwhile  what  is  the  condition  of 
things  in  France  and  the  mentality  of 
the  French  people?  To  say  that  they 
are  suffering  from  “soul  siclmess”  is  but 
a mild  way  of  describing  their  disillu- 
sionment and  disgust  with  the  effects  of 
victory,  and  one  sees  in  their  political 
activities  as  well  as  in  their  pri\'ate  life 
an  intense  irritation  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  a sense  of  fear  which  has 
followed  the  intoxication  of  victory,  a 
tendency  to  quarrel  with  those  who  were 
their  friends  and  allies — ^because  they 
think  that  they  who  won  the  greatest 
share  of  victory  have  gained  least  of  all 
from  poaee — and  a desperate  endeav<^ 
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to  grasp,  by  any  force  in  their  power 
now,  the  fulfillment  of  their  most  fan- 
tastic hopes. 

Truly  the  working  classes  and  profes- 
sional middle  class  of  France — ^the  latter 
especially — ^have  been  mocked  by  that 
phrase,  “the  fruits  of  victory.”  It  has 
been  a dead-sea  fruit,  bitter  to  the  taste. 
The  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  all  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  at  least  five  times  higher 
than  at  pre-war  rates.  The  clerk,  the 
journalist,  the  salesman  in  a small  shop, 
that  vast  multitude  of  men  who  in  a 
civilized  community  have  to  eke  out  a 
respectable  livelihood  on  fixed  salaries, 
that  do  not  depend  on  manual  labor  or 
provide  op[>ortunities  of  profit  by  com- 
mercial prosperity,  find  themselves 
pinched  to  the  point  of  sharp  distress. 

Certain  articles  of  food  and  living  have 
risen  in  price  like  rockets,  in  Paris  and 
other  cities.  Mutton,  for  instance,  is 
15  and  17  francs;  ham  is  16  to  18  francs 
a pound.  A suit  of  clothes  which  cost 
100  francs  in  1914  is  not  now  to  be  had 
from  any  tailor  for  less  than  700  francs. 
As  1 have  said,  the  middle  classes,  and 
especially  the  clerical  classes,  have  suf- 
fered most.  In  some  cases  their  salaries 
have  been  tripled,  but  this  increase  is 
not  in  proix>rtion  to  that  of  the  laboring 
classes.  A workman,  for  instance,  earn- 
ing 6 francs  a day  before  the  war,  may 
now  get  30  francs,  or  even  more.  A 
ticket  collector  on  an  omnibus  gets  a 
much  higher  wage  than  a school-teacher. 
But  these  wages  are  all  in  excess  of  the 
possibilities  of  national  economy,  and 
are  not  justified,  so  far,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  labor,  so  that  unemployment  is 
bound  to  ensue,  or  the  downfall  of  indus- 
trial enterprise.  In  1919  the  imports  of 
France  amounted  to  29  milliards  of 
francs,  whereas  her  exports  amounted 
to  only  8 milliards  of  francs.  The 
situation,  however,  seems  to  be  im- 
proving in  that  respect,  according  to 
the  o|}tinustic  statements  of  ministers. 
I have  not  the  exact  figures  of  the 
national  debt  of  France — they  are 
guarded  rather  jealously — ^but  it  is 
known  that  before  the  war  the  debt 


amounted  to  about  82  milliards  of 
francs,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  late 
war  to  France  amounted,  according  to 
official  estimates,  to  159  milliards  of 
francs. 

In  France,  as  in  most  other  countries 
of  Europe,  exasperation  at  high  prices  is 
inflamed  by  the  conviction  that  some 
part  of  them,  at  least,  is  due  to  the 
profiteering  of  unscrupulous  traders, 
utterly  callous  of  the  common  people, 
and  supported  in  a sinister  way  by  cor- 
rupt influences  in  the  government,  sym- 
pathizing with  the  old  claims  of  a selfish 
capitalism  intrenched  against  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  revolutionary  labor. 
Strange  stories  are  told  of  immense 
stores  of  vegetables  left  to  rot  in  ware- 
houses while  the  prices  soar  to  fantastic 
heights  in  the  Paris  markets,  of  great 
quantities  of  meat  going  bad  in  the 
storage  houses,  while  small  families  are 
starved  of  meat.  The  pteasant  is  profit- 
eering at  the  expense  of  the  townsman, 
the  manufacturer  is  profiteering  at  the 
expense  of  the  peasant,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  juggling  with  the  figures 
bankruptcy,  by  issuing  paper  money 
which  has  no  reality.  There  is  some 
truth  in  all  these  things,  and  it  does  not 
make  for  economic  recovery  or  health. 

The  magic  word  “reconstruction”  did 
not  have  much  power  over  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  those  French  peasants  and  vil- 
lagers who  returned  to  the  long,  broad 
belt  of  country  which  stretches  across 
France  like  an  open  wound.  A year  af- 
ter the  war  had  finished  I went  back  to 
that  country  to  see  new  life  where  for 
more  than  four  years  I had  seen  a lot  of 
death,  and  the  re-ravaging  of  earth  al- 
ready ravaged  by  every  kind  of  explo- 
sive gas  force  and  poisonous  gas. 
Nothing  much  had  altered  except  that 
grass  grew  rankly  on  ground  which  was 
bare  and  barren  when  the  guns  had  done 
with  it.  Many  of  the  old  trenches  had 
silted  in,  and  the  shell  holes  which  used 
to  be  six  or  eight  feet  deep  were  now 
filled  up  by  the  effect  of  rain,  and  the 
cemeteries — ^those  little  forests  of  our 
dead — were  more  neatly  kept.  In  the 
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general  landscape  there  was  not  much 
difference,  though  as  I looked  closer  I 
saw  that  the  peasants  had  actually  re- 
claimed some  of  these  acres,  especially 
around  Peronne  and  south  (rf  the 
Somme,  by  digging  out  the  chunks  of 
steel  that  lay  thick  in  the  soil  and 
searching  for  unexploded  shells  with  a 
care  that  did  not  prevent  many  deaths. 
Here  and  there  they  had  plowed  the 
land,  and  furrowed  it,  and  sowed  some 
kind  of  crop,  and  there  industry  has 
gone  on  since  then  with  untiring  spirit, 
so  that  now  a broader  stretch  of  country 
b under  cultivation. 

But,  as  they  said  to  me,  “Chir  progress 
b slow  because  we  have  no  means  of 
transport,  no  compensation,  or  very  lit- 
tle, from  the  government,  out  of  which 
we  can  get  material  and  machinery,  and 
no  capital  or  labor  to  help  us  build  up 
our  villages.” 

Little  colonies  of  wooden  huts,  like  the 
encampments  of  nomad  folk,  have  been 
constructed  at  places  like  Passchendsele 
and  Langemarck,  and  Gheluvelt,  where 
men  of  ours  lived  in  dirty  ditches  from 
which  they  rose  on  days  of  battle  to 
cross  through  a storm  of  fire,  in  which 
many  fell,  a score  of  yards  or  so  to  where 
the  enemy  waited  with  machine  guns, 
bombs,  and  trench  mortars.  In  these 
wooden  huts  live  the  repatriated  peas- 
ants who  fled  from  the  red  tide  of  war, 
but  at  the  word  “reconstruction”  they 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  laugh  bitterly. 
“We  have  no  water,”  they  say,  “no 
light,  no  stcme  to  build  a decent  house, 
no  money  to  get  life  into  the  soil  again. 
We  are  glad  to  get  back  to  the  old  places, 
but  we’ve  left  prosperity  behind.  . . . 
When  are  the  Germans  going  to  pay?” 

For  some  time  there  was,  beneath  the 
loud  e3q>ression  of  joy  in  France  because 
victory  was  hers,  a secret  and  sinbter 
bitterness  of  revolutionary  passion.  Re- 
member that  when  war  broke  out  in 
1914  the  followers  of  Jean  Jaures,  the 
Socialist  leader,  who  was  murdered  on 
the  first  day  (his  murderer  was  acquitted 
at  the  end  of  the  war)  rallied  to  the  flag 
of  France  with  exalted  patriotism.  They 


said:  “We  are  the  enemies  of  war,  but 
this  was  forced  on  us.  This  is  the  war  to 
end  war.  By  killing  Gierman  militarism 
we  shall  destroy  our  own,  for  there  will 
be  no  need  of  it.  By  defeating  German 
tyranny  we  shall  gain  greater  liberty 
ourselves.  'Hiere  will  be  a ‘sacred  union ’ 
of  classes,  and  labor,  which  will  save 
France,  by  its  body  and  by  its  soul,  shall 
get  greater  reward.  Capitalism  of  the 
old  evil  kind  will  be  dethroned,  and 
capital  and  labor  shall  go  hand  in  hand, 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends  and  part- 
ners.” 

Over  and  over  again  I heard  French 
soldiers  say  those  things  in  the  early  days 
when  all  !^ance  was  stirred  by  p>assion- 
ate  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice. . . . They  left  off  saying  them 
when  the  war  settled  down  into  trenches, 
when  slaughter  was  piled  up  month  after 
month,  when  it  seemed  unending,  and 
when  the  iK)ilus,  in  those  wet  ditches, 
thought  back  to  Paris,  where  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  rich  seemed  to  be  quite 
comfortable,  making  lots  of  money  out 
of  army  contracts,  and  ready  to  go  on 
fighting — ^by  proxy — ^for  years  and  years. 
What  bitterness,  what  suspicion,  what 
hatred  of  politicians  and  profiteers,  was 
in  the  hearts  of  the  French  fighting  men 
may  be  read  in  the  books  of  Henri  Bar- 
busse;  and  I,  myself,  talking  to  those 
poilus,  in  their  trenches  and  dugouts. 
and  in  ruined  villages  behind  the  line, 
have  heard  all  that  passion  of  resent- 
ment. It  seemed  to  these  men — ^and 
seems  to  some  of  them  now — that  Jean 
Jaur^,  their  old  leader,  was  right,  after 
all,  when  he  said  that  modem  warfare 
was  made  to  bolster  up  one  set  of  cap- 
italistsagainst  another  set  whose  markets 
they  coveted,  or  whose  power  they 
feared,  and  that  the  peoples  who  fought 
and  died  were  not  fighting  altc^ther  for 
their  own  liberties  or  for  their  own  re- 
ward. After  the  war,  when  the  French 
troops,  were  demobilized  and  cam%  back 
to  the  little  homes,  stinted  of  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  because  of  the  rising 
prices,  while  French  society  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes  rioted  in  a mad  kind  of 
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tuxiuy  during  the  peace  negotiations, 
these  men  became  even  more  bitter,  and 
their  spirit  was  menacing. 

I went,  one  night  in  Paris,  to  a meet- 
ing of  a society  called  ClartS.  It  was 
founded  by  the  friends  of  that  French 
author,  Henri  Barbusse,  whose  book, 
Le  Feu,  gives  the  most  realistic  and 
dreadful  picture  of  the  agonies  and  hor- 
rors of  modem  warfare,  and  contains 
the  fiercest  accusation  of  the  evil  ele- 
ments in  civilizaticm  which  led  up  to  the 
European  war.  ClartS  means  clearness 
— clarity — and  the  idea  of  the  society  is 
to  bring  together  numbers  of  young  men 
in  France  and  other  countries  who  went 
through  the  war  and  who  are  able  to 
think  cleariy  on  the  problems  of  life,  the 
structure  of  society,  and  the  means  by 
which  lib^y,  brotherhood,  and  peace 
may  prevail  over  injustice,  hatred,  and 
the  spirit  of  war.  It  was  a night  in 
August  when  I went  to  a back  street  in 
Paris  and  the  rooms  in  which  this  meet- 
ing was  being  held.  The  rooms  were  so 
crowded  that  I could  hardly  push  my 
way  in,  and  so  hot  that  one  woman 
fainted,  and  sweat  poured  down  the 
foreheads  of  French  soldiers,  and  the 
whole  company  looked  half  stifled.  It 
was  a queer  company,  made  up  of  many 
types  and  classes  of  men  and  women. 
Keeping  the  door  was  a handsome 
young  officer  in  the  sky-blue  uniform  of 
the  Chasseurs,  wearing  many  medals 
for  valor  and  service.  Here  and  there 
were  other  officers  and  private  soldiers  in 
uniform,  some  of  them  scarred  or 
maimed,  and  one  of  them  blinded.  Those 
were  the  best  types  in  the  room.  Others 
were  clearly  of  foreign  origin,  including 
many  Jews  and  Slavs,  with  rather  sin- 
ister faces  of  a kind  I have  often  seen  in 
revolutionary  gatherings  in  London  and 
other  cajHtals  of  Europe.  With  them 
were  young  women  wdth  black  eyes 
staring  moodily  out  of  dead  white 
faces,  and  young  men  writh  long,  im- 
combed  hair  and  neurasthenic  eyes,  rov- 
ing restlessly,  and  sullen  in  their  gaze. 
On  a small  wooden  platform  sat  the  sec- 
retary of  the  society,  a young  man  also. 
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smartly  dressed,  dapper,  like  a derk  in 
a bank,  and  with  the  sharp,  self-confi- 
dent maimer  of  a commercial  traveler. 

He  explained  the  objects  of  the  society 
and  the  progress  he  had  to  report. 

Standing  there  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
with  my  collar  going  limp  in  the  heat, 
and  the  hot  breath  of  the  people  about 
me  making  me  feel  sick  and  faint,  I 
listened  to  the  program  of  ClartS  for  the 
reformation  of  life.  It  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  Bolshevism  of 
Lenin  translated  into  FrencL  It  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  private  property, 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  capitalism, 
the  control  by  the  laboring  masses  of  all 
the  sources  and  machinery  of  wealth, 
the  promotion  of  an  international  fellow- 
ship among  the  workers  of  the  world. 
Old  stuff,  the  old  revolutionary  “dope,” 
the  old  class  hatred,  and  the  old  cdl  to 
violence.  The  company  listened  to  it 
in  silence,  except  for  the  noise  of  their 
breathing.  I watched  the  faces  of  the 
young  French  soldiers,  to  whom  all  this 
dangerous  philosophy  was  new,  perhaps, 
but  I could  not  guess  the  effect  it  had 
upon  them,  nor  read  the  riddle  of  those 
masklike  fac%s  still  bronzed  with  sun 
and  wind  as  when  I had  seen  them  under 
steel  helmets,  staring  across  No  Man’s 
Land  from  their  trenches  and  listening  to 
the  rush  of  shells  which  threatened  them 
with  death.  I thought  back  to  bitter 
words  I had  heard  from  their  lips  in 
those  days,  their  words  of  scorn  for 
politicians,  profiteers,  corrupt  society, 
luxurious  women,  old  men  who  gained 
by  the  death  of  youth.  Out  of  that  bit- 
terness, unjust  very  often,  overcharged 
with  their  resentment  against  the  fate 
which  had  thrust  them  into  the  ditches 
of  death,  and  now  inflamed  by  the 
thought  of  a poor  reward  for  all  their 
suffering,  had  c»me  this  spirit  of  revolt, 
this  desire  for  sweeping  and  violent 
cdiange,  expressed  in  the  subversive  gos- 
pel of  ClartS.  ...  A dangerous  carowd, 
yet  not  big  enough  in  munbers,  not  rep- 
resentative enough  of  French  mentality 
to  be  any  real  menace  to  the  secnirity  of 
the  Frencdi  government  and  state. 
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In  spite  of  many  currents  of  bitter 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people,  there  is  no  real  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion in  France,  but  rather  an  intense, 
emotional  desire  for  stable  government, 
good  leadership,  economy,  and  recon- 
struction which  will  bring  back  pros 
perity  and  peace  to  France.  So  far  from 
desiring  to  abolish  private  property,  the 
French  peasant,  who  is  his  own  pro- 
prietor, the  French  shopkeeper,  and 
small  tradesman,  the  clerk  and  profes- 
sional man,  the  large  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer,  wish  to  increase  the  safe- 
guards of  property,  to  be  more  fully 
assured  of  the  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  government  bonds,  and  to  be 
repMiid  for  all  those  loans  which  were 
made  to  Russia  before  and  diuing  the 
war.  Their  anger,  their  discontent,  their 
utter  disgust  with  the  effects  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  are  due  to  a sense  of  fear 
that  their  private  property  is  not  safe- 
guarded and  that  they  will  get  nothing 
out  of  victory  to  repay  their  losses. 

All  the  foreign  policy  of  France,  all 
the  irritation  of  the  French  people  with 
those  who  were  her  friends,  are  due  to 
their  desperate  anxiety  to  make  their 
victory  real,  permanent,  and  profitable. 
France  is  haunted  by  the  fear  that  her 
frontiers  are  no  safer  now  than  they  were 
in  1914,  in  spite  of  all  her  immense  sac- 
rifice and  losses  and  all  her  brilliant  vic- 
tories, and  that  she  is  not  siu«  of  peace 
itself  for  more  than  another  spell  of 
preparation  for  war.  She  realizes  with 
dreadful  misgivings  that  her  population 
b declining  steadily.  Last  year  there 
were  220,000  more  deaths  than  births, 
and  in  another  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  the  man  power  of  France  will  be 
terribly  less  in  proportion  to  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  other  side  of  her  frontiers 
than  it  was  in  August  of  1914.  What  if 
Germany  recovers  her  wealth  and 
strength?  What  if  Germany,  unrepent- 
ant and  passionate  for  vengeance,  allies 
herself  with  Russia,  which  has  betrayed 
France  and  hates  her?  What  if  the  Ger- 
manic p>eoples  now  split  into  smaller 
states,  with  Austria  cut  off  from  the  sup- 


plies of  life,  regroup  themselves  and  re- 
arm themselves,  in  alliance  with  Russian 
Bobhevbm,  or  a Russian  autocracy 
that  may  follow  Bobhevbm?  Dreadful, 
dbturbing  thoughts,  that  are  in  the 
brain  of  many  French  men  and  women 
not  only  in  ministerial  chambers,  but 
in  city  offices  and  shop  parlors,  and  lit- 
tle rooms  in  apartment  houses. 

As  far  as  Germany  b concerned, 
France  b determined  to  prevent  her 
economic  recovery  at  all  costs,  by  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  peace  terms, 
which,  if  carried  out  to  the  letter,  will 
strip  her  to  the  bone  and  keep  her  poor 
for  at  least  a generation.  However  hard 
she  works,  the  product  of  her  toil  will 
be  seized  to  repay  the  damage  of  war  in 
the  Allied  countries.  Whatever  her  en- 
terprise in  other  countries,  the  profits  of 
her  industrial  genius  will  be  taken  if  she 
does  not  pay  to  the  full  the  bill  which 
France  and  England  and  Italy  and  Hel- 
ium and  all  the  other  countries  whom 
she  warred  against  will  present  to  her 
in  due  time.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
Germany  to  pay  all  those  claims,  it  b 
a sure  thing  that  France  will  try  to 
seize  her  future  credits  and  keep  her  with 
her  nose  to  the  grindstone.  If  need  be, 
France  will  seize  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and,  if  need  be  again,  sit  down 
in  Berlin.  That  b the  clear-cut,  definite, 
policy  of  France,  coinciding  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  with  regard  to 
the  Germans,  and  it  b for  that  reason 
that  they  are  perplexed,  irritated,  even 
exasperated  with  England  and  the 
United  States,  because  they  seem  to  see 
a different  and  conflicting  point  of  view, 
a certain  yielding  weakness  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  actual  acts  of  concession 
which  seem  to  France  a betrayal  and  a 
breach  of  friendship. 

So  it  is  with  England’s  agreement  with. 
Germany  not  to  seize  the  post-war 
values  of  German  enterprise  abroad  in 
the  event  of  her  inability  to  pay  the  en- 
tire sum  of  indenmities  by  the  times 
required.  France  is  enrag^  with  that 
concession,  which  weakens  her  power  of 
keeping  Germany  in  a permanent  state 
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of  poverty.  She  abominates  also  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  her,  and  the 
promises  she  was  forced  to  make  under 
pressure,  to  present  a bill  of  claims  to 
Germany  based  upon  the  present  im- 
mediate capacity  of  Germany  to  pay. 
France  says,  with  a great  deal  of  truth 
and  justice,  it  is  absurd  to  reduce  our 
claims  now  because  Germany  is  in  a 
state  of  ruin.  Twenty  years  from  now, 
by  industry,  by  the  discovery  of  some 
new  chemical  secret,  by  some  invention 
needed  by  all  the  world,  Germany  may, 
and  probably  will,  be  the  richest  country 
in  Europe.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  in 
a hmry  to  jwesent  om*  bill  for  immediate 
payment,  based  upon  present  resources 
when  her  future  wealth  is  incalculable? 

England’s  view  is  based  ui>on  a differ- 
ent line  of  reasoning,  which  clashes  with 
the  French  view  in  a fimdamental  way. 
When  I say  England’s  view  I mean  the 
unofficial,  instinctive  reasoning  of  the 
ordinary  Englishman  who  looks  at  reali- 
ties without  passion  and  in  a business 
way.  He  says,  more  or  less:  “This  idea 
of  keeping  ^rmany  poor  for  ever  and 
ever,  of  holding  her  in  the  position  of  a 
slave  state  working  for  the  rest  of 
Europe,  so  that  all  the  profits  of  her  in- 
dustry go  to  the  payment  of  her  debts 
for  several  generations  is  ridiculous  and 
unsound.  In  the  first  place,  there  will 
be  no  recovery  in  Europe,  in  an  economic 
way,  so  long  as  (Jermany  is  poverty- 
stricken.  We  want  to  trade  with  Ger- 
many. We  want  to  sell  our  goods  in 
German  markets.  We  want  Germany 
to  buy  our  raw  material  and  send  us 
back  manufactured  goods  in  exchange. 
Italy  needs  that  more  than  we  do.  Italy 
is  in  a bad  way  because  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, her  best  markets,  caimot  pay  f<« 
her  produce.  The  United  States  want 
the  German  markets.  All  the  world  is 
hit  because  Central  Europe  is  paralyzed. 
But,  apart  from  all  that,  which  is  com- 
mon sense,  the  French  policy  is  enor- 
mously dangerous.  They  think  that 
Germany  will  submit  to  the  position  of  a 
slave  state.  Germany  won’t,  ^t  is  not 
in  human  natme.  Certainly  not  in  the 


human  nature  of  a people  sullen  with 
defeat,  remembering  their  strength  and 
pride.  If  the  pressure  is  made  too 
severe,  the  punishment  unbearable,  Ger- 
many will  either  yield  to  anarchy  and 
cany  the  disease  of  Bolshevism  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  or  (which  is  much 
more  likely)  will  form  a close  alliance 
with  the  inevitable  autocracy  of  Russia, 
the  autocracy  under  Lenin  or  some 
other,  which  will  substitute  a military 
regime  for  conununistic  theories,  and 
then  there  will  be  another  and  more 
dreadful  war  which  France  will  be  too 
weak  to  resist.  All  civilization  as  we 
know  it  will  go  down,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  that  risk.  We  must  not 
ask  of  Grermany  more  than  human 
nature  will  stand,  and  if  possible  we  must 
make  her  a peaceful  partner  in  some 
kind  of  a Le^ue  of  Nations,  working 
with  all  of  us  for  the  regeneration  of  a 
stricken  Europe.’’ 

To  that  argument  the  French  reply 
with  scorn  and  laughter,  dubbing  it  the 
weakness  of  sentimental  gibbering  cou- 
pled with  the  treachery  of  forgetful 
friends. 

The  French  press,  inspired  by  their 
Foreign  Office,  has  lately  revealed  a 
bellicose  ardor  which  is  deplored  by  that 
disillusioned,  cynical,  but  wise  old 
Frenchman,  Anatole  France,  and,  I am 
convinced,  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Even  some  of  the  most  radical 
papers,  like  the  Rappel,  clamor  for  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  whole  of 
Germany,  or,  failing  that,  the  only  other 
alternative  policy  of  an  alliance  with 
those  Germans  who  remain  the  irrecon- 
dlable  enemies  of  England.  The  editor 
of  the  Democratie  Nouvdle,  another 
radical  organ,  insists  daily  upon  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Ruhr  Valley.  M. 
Maurice  Barris,  one  of  the  most  famous 
authors  of  France,  is  passionate  in  his 
desire  for  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
tries  to  win  over  English  opinion  to  that 
policy  by  the  most  fantastic  argument. 
“It  is  necessary,’’  he  say,  “to  the  secu- 
rity of  England.  England  needs  a zone 
of  security  on  the  Rhine.  Let  her  allow 
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us  to  organize  it!”  In  those  words  he 
abandons  the  French  argument  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  must  be  kept  to  the 
letter  as  a sacred  document.  He  also 
challenges  the  English  view,  deep  seated 
in  every  English  brain,  I know,  that  if 
the  French  were  to  take  over  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  with  its  immense 
German  populations,  the  certainty  of 
another  war  would  be  complete  and  both 
France  and  England  would  have  to 
spend  all  their  remaining  strength  and 
all  their  remaining  wealth,  or  poverty,  in 
preparing  for  the  next  struggle.  In  the 
most  advanced  socialist  papers  of  France 
there  has  been  a prolonged  campaign  of 
Anglophobia,  due  to  this  difference  in 
policy,  and  the  editor  of  L'CEuvre,  which 
used  to  be  pacifist  and  international, 
has,  like  some  other  Frenchmen,  harked 
back  to  a narrow  and  bitter  nationalism, 
allied  with  violent  attacks  upon  Eng- 
land, whose  dead  lie  thick  in  the  fields  of 
France. 

The  attitude  of  France  toward  Russia 
is  another  cause  of  ill-will  and  distress 
in  French  mentality.  Russia’s  deser- 
tion of  the  Allied  cause,  when  revo- 
lution broke  out  and  led  to  the  peace  of 
Brest-Litovsk,  was  a frightful  blow  to 
France  and  to  all  of  us.  In  the  French 
mind  there  was  no  allowance  made  for 
the  immense,  bloody,  and  futile  sacri- 
fices of  Russian  soldiers,  sent  forward 
like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  badly 
equipped,  often  without  adequate  arms 
and  ammimition,  against  the  flail  of 
German  machine  guns  and  the  storm  of 
fire  from  German  artillery.  No  allow- 
ance for  the  savage  rage  of  the  Russian 
masses  against  a corrupt,  inefficient,  and 
sometimes  treacherous  government,  so 
that  at  last  they  cried  out  in  despair  and 
passion,  “Our  enemy  is  not  in  front  of 
us,  but  behind  us !” 

One  reason  for  the  intense  bitterness 
of  the  French  against  the  Russians  is 
easy  to  understand,  and  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  indi\ndual  Frenchman. 
Years  before  the  war  the  French  govern- 
ment had  backed  the  issue  of  Russian 
bonds  and  encouraged  its  p>eople  to  sub- 


scribe to  them.  Every  little  shopkeepo*, 
every  bourgeois  with  a sum  of  money  to 
invest,  had  bought  Russian  stock,  which 
was  the  price  and  pledge  of  Russian 
military  aid  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Germany.  Now,  with  the  Russian 
plunge  into  Bolshevism,  all  that  money 
was  jeopardized  and  probably  irrecover- 
able. The  thought  worked  like  madness 
in  the  brains  of  the  French  middle 
classes.  It  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office  and  French  War 
Office,  who  supported  every  coimter- 
revolutionary  general,  providing  him 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  in 
the  hope  (so  far  vain)  that  the  I^nin 
regime  would  be  overthrown  by  a new 
dictator  who  would  redeem  the  Russian 
bonds.  Kolchak,  Denikin,  Wrangel,  in 
tiu*n  became  the  hope  of  France,  and 
their  successive  disasters  fell  like  icy 
waters  on  the  spirit  of  the  French  i>eople. 

Yet  it  is  profoundly  significant  that 
the  soldiers  of  France,  the  men  who  had 
come  out  tired  and  resentful  from  the 
Great  War,  exhausted  morally  and  men- 
tally, would  not  engage  themselves  in 
any  adventure  on  behalf  of  Russia 
which  would  lead  to  renewed  fighting  on 
their  part.  At  the  mere  rumor  that  some 
of  them -were  going  to  be  sent  to  Russia, 
two  regiments  broke  into  something  like 
mutiny.  French  policy  was  therefore 
directed  to  the  urging  on  of  other  peoples 
against  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  and  ar- 
dently encouraged  Poland  in  her  “offen- 
sive-defensive” warfare,  which,  after 
many  setbacks  and  a retreat  which 
looked  like  final  disaster,  rallied  imder 
French  generalship  and  certainly  in- 
flicted on  Trotzky’s  Red  armies  the  most 
damaging  defeat  they  had  ever  suffered. 
France  would  have  no  peace  with  Red 
Russia,  and,  though  Europe  was  suffer- 
ing hunger  and  dearth  in  many  coun- 
tries for  lack  of  Russian  trade  and  grain, 
France  resented  with  exceeding  wrath 
certain  tentative  proposals  by  England 
and  the  United  States  to  arrange  a com- 
mercial and  political  peace  with  the 
Russian  people  for  the  sake  of  the 
world’s  health  and  reconstruction,  with 
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the  ulterior  motive  of  overthrowing  the 
Bolshevik  devil  by  letting  in  the  light  to 
the  victims  of  its  bloody  rule. 

France  has  no  faith  in  a League  of 
Nations.  Clemenceau  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  the  idea  of  it,  and  yielded  to 
President  Wilson’s  dream  for  the  sake  of 
practical  supptort  in  the  other  items  of 
the  Peace  Treaty.  The  French  people 
will  not  admit  their  German  enemies  to 
any  society  ol  nations  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity, and  do  not  see  any  kind  of  guaranty 
in  such  a league  for  their  frontiers  and 
their  national  safety.  The  present  rulers 
of  France,  men  of  ardent  patriotism,  not 
looking  to  any  advance  in  the  ideas  of 
civilization,  having  no  faith  in  the  vir- 
tues of  human  nature  to  resist  the  call  of 
vengeance  and  of  greed,  take  the  old 
cynical  view  of  the  European  jungle,  and 
rely  upon  the  old  philosophy  of  alliances, 
groups  united  in  self-interest,  buffer 
states  between  them  and  their  heredi- 
tary foes,  which  made  up  the  old  policy 
of  the  balance  of  ix)wer. 

So  with  Belgium,  with  Poland,  with 
the  aristocratic  party  in  Hungary,  with 
the  small  states  formed  out  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Austrian  Empire,  France  has 
established,  or  is  establishing,  secret  un- 
derstandings, military  and  economic  and 
political,  which  will  safeguard  her,  she 
hopes,  against  the  menace  of  that  time 
when  Germany  may  have  recovered 
enough  to  be  dangerous  again — ^though 
by  all  efforts  of  France  that- time  will  be 
far  postponed.  It  is  a logical,  a clear- 
cut,  in  many  ways  a justified  policy. 
The  only  argument  against  it  is  that  it 
harks  back  to  the  state  of  national 
rivalry,  suspicion,  diplomatic  jugglings, 
military  engagements,  and  burdens, 
which  cast  a black  spell  over  Euro]>e  be- 
fore the  late  war;  and  that  it  is  a prepa- 
ration for  a renewed  conflict  at  some 
future  time,  when  this  new  balance  of 
power  -will  be  tested  in  the  scales  of  fate, 
and  Europe  again  will  be  drenched  in  the 
blood  of  warring  nations.  In  defense  of 
this  poli<y  the  French  people,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  last  conflict  was  a war  to 
end  war,  that  the  killing  of  German  mili- 
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tarism  was  to  be  the  relief  from  their 
own  burden  of  military  service,  will  have 
to  maintain  a great  standing  army,  and 
— in  their  present  economic  ruin — ^will 
have  to  find  somehow  money  enough  to 
pay  for  it,  with  its  desperate  struggle  to 
keep  ahead  of  all  other  military  p>owers 
in  eflBciency,  and  the  invention  of  the 
machinery  of  slaughter.  And  the  moth- 
ers of  babes  just  bom  will  know,  as  they 
rock  them  in  their  cradles,  that  they,  like 
their  fathers,  will  one  day  be  sent  for- 
ward into  the  fires  of  hell  to  be  tom  to 
bits  by  flying  steel,  to  be  choked  with 
poison  gas,  to  be  blinded,  maimed,  mad- 
dened, or  killed.  Is  it  for  that  reason  that 
just  now  there  are  not  many  mothers  in 
France,  not  many  babes  being  bom? 

The  soul  of  France  is  not  happy  nor  at 
peace.  Her  agonies  are  too  fresh,  her 
wounds  are  still  unhealed,  and  the  price 
of  victory  has  been  too  great.  Whether 
one  goes  to  the  ch&teau  of  the  landowner 
or  to  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  or  the 
jjoor  rooms  of  city  needlewomen  and 
workers,  one  is  confronted  instantly,  four 
times  out  of  five,  with  the  ghost  of  some 
dead  boy  or  man  who  haunts  the  living. 

In  the  little  wooden  shanties  which 
have  been  built  up  on  the  old  battle- 
fields I spoke  to  French  people  who  have 
come  back  again.  Several  of  them  told 
me  that  their  gladness  was  spoiled  by 
the  thought  of  the  sons  who  would  never 
help  them  in  the  fields  again,  or  come 
tramping  into  the  kitchen,  or  work  for 
them  in  their  old  age. 

One  old  woman  said  to  me:  “When 
peace  came  with  its  excitement  which 
made  us  a little  mad  with  joy  I thought 
my  son  would  come  back.  They  told 
me  he  was  killed,  but  I believed  he 
would  come  back.  Now  I know  he  will 
not  come  back,  and  this  work  I do  seems 
useless.” 

Other  women  spoke  like  that  in  some 
such  words. 

The  men  who  have  come  back  into 
these  villages  are  not  altogether  merry. 
Some  of  them  are  rather  sullen.  There 
are  quarrels  between  them  and  their 
womenfolk.  For  five  years  they  were 
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away  from  home,  except  for  brief  visits 
on  leave,  if  they  were  lucky.  During 
their  absence  their  villages  were  the  bil- 
leting places  of  English,  Scottish,  Irish, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  American  sol- 
diers. There  were  flirtations,  love  af- 
fairs, inevitable  episodes  between  some 
of  their  women  and  those  foreign  sol- 
diers. Some  women’s  tongues  are  sharp, 
some  of  them  have  long  memories  for 
things  done  by  their  sisters  in  tim^  of 
war.  Gossip,  slander,  backbiting,  hap)- 
pen  in  moments  of  malice.  . . . The 
young  Frenchmen  with  sisters  and 
sweethearts  are  not  very  grateful  to 
British  soldiers  and  others  for  what  they 
did  in  the  war.  They  are  jealous,  suspi- 
cious, resentful  of  the  friendship  they 
established  with  the  women  of  France. 
It  is  an  aspect,  and  a tragic  aspect,  of 
war  psychology  which  must  not  be  left 
out  of  account  in  the  reaction  which  has 
injured  the  old  comradeship  between  the 
nations  who  fought  together. 

England  has  suffered  most  by  that  re- 
action. France  for  a time  has  been 
suspicious  of  England,  jealous  of  her. 
Conscious  that  they  lost  more  men  in 
the  war,  suffered  most  damage — ^fright- 
ful and  irretrievable  damage  to  beautiful 
towns  and  churches  and  cathedrals  and 
countrysides — and  that  they  bore  the 
crudest  shocks  of  war,  they  believe  that 
England  gained  most  from  the  peace. 
They  point  to  the  widened  spheres  of 
the  British  Imperial  rule,  in  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia,  the  German  colonies 
in  Africa,  and  they  think  that  British 
policy  now  is  inspired  by  mere  commer- 
cial selfishness,  and  that  our  power 
stands  across  the  path  of  French  inter- 
ests in  Syria  and  bars  the  way  of  France 
to  those  fruits  of  victory  still  unhar- 
vested from  the  beaten  enemy.  I think 
there  is  hardly  a grain  of  justice  in  those 
accusations.  There  is  no  hostility,  cer- 
tainly, in  our  policy  or  in  our  popular 
sentiment  to  France,  though  there  are 
strong  differences  of  opinion  between  us 
as  to  the  best  way  to  make  the  world 


safe  from  another  war  more  terrible  than 
the  last.  The  British  p)eoples  have 
“adopted”  many  French  villages  and 
have  guaranteed  their  reconstruction. 
To  prove  their  undying  comradeship 
with  France,  they  have  undertaken  to  re- 
store Rheims  cathedral.  In  a thousand 
ways  rich  p)eople  and  pxrnr  p)eople  in 
England  are  giving  money  to  j^nch 
charities  because  the  heroism  of  France 
and  the  glory  of  France  are  very  dear  to 

them.  So  is  it  in  America,  in  spite  of 
the  temporary  fading  of  the  first  enthu- 
siasm and  the  remembrance  of  little  irri- 
tations. I love  France  next  to  my  own 
country  because  during  the  years  of  war 
I saw  the  valor  of  her  men  and  the  splen- 
did, unconquerable  spirit  of  her  women, 
and  the  patient,  noble  way  in  which  they 
bore  all  their  miseries.  I understand  the 
undying  hatred  which  the  French  must 
feel  for  the  Germans,  though  for  the 
sake  of  the  future  of  France  I wish  that 
there  might  be  some  p>eace  of  God  be- 
tween those  two  p)eoples,  removing  the 
menace  of  future  wars.  I understand 
even  the  irritation  with  England  which 
is  working  in  the  brain  of  the  French 
p)eople,  though  I think  a good  deal  of  it 
is  engineered  by  a malicious  press  for 
political  motives.  But  because  I love 
France  and  the  spirit  of  France  I cannot 
shut  my  eyes  to  dangerous  p)ossibilities 
in  her  Europ)ean  policy,  which  in  my 
judgment  may  lead  to  a new  grouping 
and  araing  of  nations  for  war,  which 

then,  indeed,  would  complete  the  ruin  of 
France  and  drag  us  all  into  black  gulfs 
from  which  Euro{)e  would  not  escapie 
with  many  traces  of  her  ancient  civili^- 
tion.  This  policy,  however,  is  that  of 
some  of  her  present  statesmen,  and  not 
of  her  p)eople  as  a whole. 

“All  this  talk  of  French  militarism,” 
writes  a distinguished  Frenchman,  who 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  “is  utterly 
fantastic.  It  does  not  exist!  There  will 
never,  be  another  Europ>ean  war  if  it 
dep>ends  up)on  our  p)eople.  They  are  too 
‘fed  up’  with  the  lastP’ 
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Mrs.  PORREN  was  arranging  a 
bunch  of  white  peonies  in  front 
of  a marble  statue,  the  hands  of  which 
were  raised  as  if  hailing  a distant 
light,  and  the  little  legs  thrown  out  as  if 
in  rapid  walking.  The  ^gy  was  not  as 
vapid  as  the  surrounding  cemetery 
sculpture.  This  tiny  creature  wore  a 
short  doak  and  a little  rough  hat,  as  if 
she  had  been  lovingly  equipped  to  brave 
any  storm  of  time.  Seen  against  the 
blue  of  the  morning  sky  under  the  white 
wafers  of  the  dogwoods,  the  statue  had 
a bright  ecstasy  of  appeal.  As  the  tall, 
dark-haired  woman  gazed  at  it  her  face 
worked.  An  expression  of  tremulous 
delight  made  her  strong  mouth  quiver. 
This  expression  changed  as  a thin,  awk- 
ward child  of  seven  ran  up  to  her.  • The 
child  exhibited  a great  handful  of  the 
coarse  dandelions  that  starred  the  May 
grass. 

“Look,  ma!  Look  at  the  furry  gold 
before  it  withers.” 

Mrs.  Porren  looked,  but  with  dark 
impatience. 

“Now,  what  did  I tell  you?  Those 
things  stain  your  hands.  Look  at  your 
fingers!  Look  at  your  clean  dress! 
Throw  them  away.” 

_ As  the  child  demurred  and  pouted 
Mrs.  Porren  snatched  the  yellow  blooms 
and  cast  them  from  her.  The  child’s 
small,  pinched  face  withered  in  auto- 
matic rebellion.  She  whimpered  spirit- 
lessly as  she  relinquished  the  flowers. 

“I  wanted  ’em,”  she  insisted. 
“They’re  pretty;  I wanted  ’em.” 

“Well,  I don’t  want  you  to  pick  those 
common  things,”  returned  the  mother, 
coldly.  But  her  voice  changed  suddenly 
and  she  explained,  less  angrily:  “If  you 


want  to  pick  flowers,  why  don’t  you 
get  some  of  those  myrtles  that  run  out 
of  that  plot  there  or  those  forget-me- 
nots  by  that  hedge?  No  one  would 
care.” 

The  reason  for  this  change  of  voice 
was  that  a tall  figure  was  coming  toward 
them  over  the  dogwood-shadowed  grass. 

It  was  Miss  Crawmon,  the  ex-teacher  of 
the  “art”  classes  in  the  town  schooL 
Young  Mrs.  Porren  had  been  an  apt 
scholar  in  these  classes,  and  the  older 
woman  still  held  for  her  that  look  of 
interest  that  is  on  the  faces  of  people 
who  have  studied  any  subject  together. 
The  teacher’s  expression,  in  spite  of  its 
negative  gentleness,  was  one  of  author- 
ity. She  held  in  her  thin  hands  a bunch 
of  English  violets.  Greeting  the  young 
married  woman  with  almost  motherly 
kindness,  she  brushed  the  fragrant  clus- 
ters lightly  past  the  face  of  the  staring 
little  girl. 

“Have  you  seen  this  statue?”  de- 
manded the  young  woman,  abruptly. 
“It’s  just  been  put  up;  five  hundr^ 
dollars,  they  tell  'me;  it’s  lovely.”  The 
dark,  brooding  eyes  looked  meditatively 
on  the  ardent  lines  of  the  little  stone 
shape.  Mrs.  Porren  glanced  into  the  ex- 
teacher’s face:  “Oh,  didn’t  they  just 
idolize  that  child?  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars! To  spend  money  like  that!  This 
statue  was  done  by  some  one  from  away 
— some  one  who  makes  statues  just  for 
the  love  of  them.  You  can  see  how  the 
person  who  made  it — cared.” 

Miss  Crawmon  had  by  this  time 
given  some  violets  to  the  youngster,  who 
smelled  them  rapturously — ^she  smiled 
tenderly  at  the  child  face  looking  stealth- 
ily up  into  her  own. 
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"There  are  too  many  of  these  little 
statues  to  suit  me.  ” She  Said  it  with  a sigh 
. . . . Then,  alluding  to  the  child’s  death: 
‘T  can’t  help  thinking  she  might  have 
been  saved.  I tried  to  help,  but  it  was 
too  late.  I cut  o£F  her  beautiful  hair  for 
the  poor  mother.  Those  young  parents 
were  really  ignorant — ^little  Bessie  was 
undernourished — or  they  might  have 
pulled  her  through.” 

Gladiola  Porren  felt  suddenly  of  her 
own  stiff  pigtails  bunched  up  with  ugly 
plaid  riblrans. 

“My  hair  ain’t  pretty,”  she  observed, 
acutely.  The  child’s  face  looked  cold 
and  satirical,  and  there  was  an  unlovely 
trick  of  her  mouth  ^ she  concluded, 
sagely,  “If  I died  mommer  wouldn’t 
keep  my  hair.” 

Mrs.  Porren  turned  up>on  her  sharply. 

“Now,  you  be  still!”  she  snapp>ed. 

But  the  young  woman  rolled  her  eyes 
with  the  village  expression  of  confiden- 
tial amusement.  “Did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  it?  Where’d  she  get  that 
tongue?  There’s  nothing  she  doesn’t 
dare  to  say.” 

As  the  child  wandered  off  on  a fresh 
seeking  of  flowers  the  ex-school-teacher 
looked  thoughtfully  after  her.  Though 
her  academic  days  were  over.  Miss 
Crawmon  was  wistfully  interested  in 
children.  They  had  for  her  the  magnet* 
ism  of  their  helplessness. 

“She’s  a bright  little  girl,”  she  pro- 
tested, kindly.  Her  shrewd  eyes  swept 
the  married  woman’s  face.  “Is  she — 
quite  strong?  You  were  such  a su- 
perbly strong  child  yourself,  Madeleine, 
and  your  husband  has  splendid  vigor.” 

Mrs.  Porren  seemed  not  to  hear  the 
inquiry;  she  was  staring  at  the  little 
white  statue.  “Isn’t  it — ^well,  like  life?” 
she  breathed.  The  young  dark-haired 
woman  reached  out  and  laid  her  hand 
with  its  womanly  wedding  ring  on  the 
curve  of  the  slender  little  stone  body. 
“Oh,”  she  moaned — “oh,  to  be  able  to 
make  you  see  that  little  bare  leg  under 
the  drapery!” 

A baffled  look  came  over  the  face  of 
the  teacher.  For  a moment  she  seemed 


not  to  understand.  She  looked  only 
pitifully  at  the  glittering  white  form 
against  the  blue  slgr. 

“My  father  was  a stonecutter,”  re- 
marked Mrs.  Porren,  after  a little  pause. 
“I  guess  that’s  why  I’m  so  interested  in 
these  cemetery  statues — but  this  is  the 
best  of  all.”  She  turned  to  the  teacher. 
“They  make  more  artistic  things  nowa- 
days than  when  he  was  alive.”  The 
young  woman  used  the  word  “artistic” 
a little  imaccustomedly,  yet  with  a sort 
of  reverence.  Suddenly  she  clenched 
with  conviction  her  fine,  supple  hand. 
“When  I see  these  white  shap»es  among 
the  trees,  at  sunrise  or  moonlight,  or 
even  in  the  rain — I feel — ^well,  I feel 
queer.  ...  I just  can’t  speak.  I couldn’t 
tell  you  what  it  does  to  me.”  The  girl 
looked  with  soft  eagerness  into  the 
teacher’s  face.  Then  her  brown  eyes 
dilated  suddenly.  “There’s  that  yoimg 
one  dancing  up  and  down  on  that  private 
vault.  “Gladiola!  Gladiolar*  The 
young  country  mother  called  out  the 
elaborate  name  with  a certain  vindic- 
tiveness that  seemed  to  fit  its  common- 
place pretentiousness.  “Gladiola,  you 
come  right  down  from  there!” 

The  sharp  tones  checked  the  bacchic 
Gladiola  in  her  prancings  on  the  gray 
mausoleum.  Her  spindle  legs  took  her 
down  grudgingly.  She  turned  a sullen 
scowl  toward  her  parent’s  prohibition. 

“Now  you’re  going  straight  home — 
you  march!”  commanded  the  yoimg 
woman.  She  turned  to  the  teacher. 
“You’d  think,  the  way  I scold  her,  she’d 
mind.” 

The  indifferent  Gladiola  strolled  off. 
Miss  Crawmon  looked  quizzically  after 
her.  Then  she  hesitatingly  began  to 
speak  to  the  young  mother  of  a maga- 
zine article  that  told  how  to  feed  growing 
children. 

“Nourishment” — Miss  Crawmon  said 
the  word  with  a peculiar  inflection — 
“nourishment  is  so  important.”  The 
thing  was  clearly  a sort  of  religion  with 
her.  “ Gladiola,”  she  suggested,  “would 
be  healthy  and  happy-looking  and  the 
naughtiness  wouldn’t  seem  so  irritating 
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timothy  aroimd  the  leaning  stones.  Miss 
Crafvmon  could  remember  herself,  a lit- 
tle solemn  child,  standing  with  some 
older  person,  staring  at  these  two  graves 
which  were  all  she  had  ever  known  of 
father  and  mother.  To  have  two  uneven 
graves  for  parents  is  a chilling  matter, 
and  it  had  made  the  lonely  school- 
teacher vividly  alive  to  the  possible 
beauty  of  the  bond  between  parents  and 
children.  Now  came  the  thought  of  lit-  ^ 
tie  Gladiola  growing  shrewish  and  sordid 
in  charge  of  people  who  would  not  prop- 
erly rear  her. 

“She’s  more  orphan  than  I ever  was,*’ 
declared  Miss  Crawmon.  “She’s  moth- 
er-hungry in  spite  of  that  big,  vital, 
imaginative  woman  who  owns  her;  she’s 
starved.  How  I’d  like  to  turn  that 
scrawny  little  thing  loose  in  her  own 
world.  . . . Nourishment — nourishment; 
that’s  what  she  needs!’’ 

Herself  deprived  of  many  kinds  of 
nourishment,  the  school-teacher  stared 
down  under  the  thorn  tree  at  the  graves, 
lumpy  in  the  long  grass,  thinking  of  that 
table  of  life  she  would  like  to  spread  be- 
fore the  hungry  eyes  and  hearts  of  all 
little  Gladiolas.  Sitting  in  the  exquisite 
absorbed  silence  of  the  dead,  swept  into 
their  great  wordless  dream,  the  gray- 
haired  woman  dared  let  her  face  go,  let 
her  hands  and  hungry  heart  go  as  she 
told  herself  her  own  dream. 

“My  little  girl  would  not  have  to  be 
beautiful  for  me  to  love  her.  I think  I 
should  love  her  even  better  if  she  were 
homely.  It  would  be  wonderful  to  put 
joy,  service,  courage  into  a little  plain 
face  like  Gladiola’s.’’  Lovingly  the  spin- 
ster reviewed  her  ritual  of  services  for 
childish  well-being.  Out  of  past  experi- 
ence with  neglected  school  children 
stored-up  knowledge  of  modern  hygiene, 
she  evolved  the  perfect  gardening  of 
that  marvelous  possibility,  one  happy, 
healthy  littie  child. 

It  was  an  old  maid’s  dream,  but 
dreamed  out  of  the  teacher’s  quiet  and 
steady  exjjerience  of  life,  dreamed  now 
in  the  circle  of  sweet-smelling  box  on  a 
late  May  day;  it  was  curiously  strong 


and  vivid  and  exquisite.  No  winder  the 
quiet  woman  sitting  there  started  and 
blushed  as  she  heard  a step  among  the 
trees  hard  by. 

It  was  old  Mrs.  Nidderman,  trowel 
and  basket,  her  gray,  worsted-clad  back 
bent  with  rheumatism,  a straw  hat  of 
the  vintage  of  twenty  years  ago  placed 
well  over  her  small,  bright,  curious  eyes. 
The  old  woman  bent  down  and  scooped 
up  with  a sly  trowel  a tiny  pansy  plant 
escaping  from  the  confines  of  a near-by 
plot.  She  winked  meaningly  at  Miss 
Crawmon. 

“The  dead  don’t  notice  it.  They 
ain’t  pertickler.  Besides,  nobody  ’ain’t 
put  one  in  this  here  plot  for  a long  time. 
I alius  keep  away  from  where  they’ve 
just  put  one  in.  My  daughter-in-law 
she  says  that’s  where  she  always  visits 
first.  My  daughter-in-law  she  comes 
and  c’lects  the  ribbons  off  of  the  fimeral 
wreaths.  It’s  mostly  laylac  and  purple 
that  a good  rain  would  wash  out  and 
nobody ’d  be  the  better  for  it!  My 
daughter-in-law — she  trims  her  hats 
with  them  wreath  ribbons,  and  we  got 
a silk  quilt — ^well,  I wouldn’t  say  nothin* 
about  it  if  I was  you — ^but  the  dead 
don’t  care.  They  don’t  notice  nothin’.” 

Mrs.  Nidderman  leaned  heavily  on 
the  box  hedge;  she  surveyed  the  teacher 
with  friendly  eyes. 

“Now  you  ain’t  teaching  school  no 
more,  I bet  you’re  lonesome!  I see  you 
over  there  talkin’  to  Morris  Porren’s 
wife.  I made  out  you  was  askin’  her 
would  Morris  cut  this  here  plot  grass  fer 
ye.  Needs  it,  don’t  it?  Some  likes 
their  cemet’ry  pieces  wild,  but  I can  see 
you’d  feel  awful  bad  to  have  the  whole 
world  passin’  this  plot  come  Memorial 
Day  wdth  I don’t  know  what  all  runnin* 
up  in  it.” 

Mrs.  Nidderman  surveyed  the  teach- 
erface  narrowly,  her  small  eyes  steady 
with  intensity  as  she  whi.spered:  “Did 
she  speak  anything  to  you  about  Mor- 
ris? Him  and  her  has  quarreled  again. 
They  say  it’s  over  that  movin’-picture 
feller.  I see  she  was  up  here  this  momin’ 
puttin’  flowers  on  her  paw’s  piece  and 
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all,  W<*11,  her  paflp  was  a real  high-  the  grass  cutting  without  emharrass? 
toned  alonecutter.  Her  paw  was  the  meat,  for  the  yoimg  luiaiier  dtialer  was 
only  ope  rs>u!d  mftndge  her,  and  he  know'n  t»>  courieows^andh^^ 
cuuldn't,  hot  he  huniored  her.  I used  to-night  the  ex-school-t^it'lieir  thought 

to  see  her,  a Hitle  tot  covin’  all  through  her  oneO?^  pupil  her  eva- 

this  ceniei’ty  wherever  he  used  to  be  sirdy.  ttyittg  to  lude  a 
ehiselin’ the  gravesloaes. 

He  was  a handsome  stone- 
cutter, I knew  otic 
corpse,”  said. 'Mrs.  Is^d- 

derman,  with  an  air.  of  ' 

privilege,  “she  played 

the  piano;  she  was  G us  '■  ^ 

Weezer’s  girl.  Well,  i.  - 

Madeleine’s  paw  he  cut,  ' ' /-fe'  \i‘'[ 

a real  fancy  piece  on  to  . phl^  jpAV  iVi 

her  tombstone.  Seems  .C  . 

there’s  a piano  with  an  . i '■ 

angel  phtying  on  toit, just  5 

is  natural;  and  lhere''s.  a ' 

good  many  ^ys  the  angel  'I 

is  Go.s  M'eezer’s  girl.”.  ' .;  “’  V’  •'! 

Mr,.  Ni'ddfrman  'i*? 

mvwd  lor  e.  moment, 

itfcn  -she  sen-wed  the.  old  , f , 

.straw  hftt  more  firmly  on  ■/  '. 

her  head,  demanding,  ' " 'MM  '• ' ' ' "'• 

.^Wdly : ‘’That,  the^; , ■ |#;f[ 

.Gtadieilea— ain’t  she  Ihe/^  , . ' I’W'  •■  - ■-<•■ 

poor,  skinny  young  «>ne?  yipv'' 

Seems  she  don’t  have  no  ' 

riglit  care,  and  her  mot  her 
Up  here  Qfghto  with  that 
there  movin -picture  fel- 
ler, flirtin'  and  loafin’  aroimd  amongst  in  bis  eyes.  To  her  plea  he 
all  the,se  here  bare  images.:''  resj^ctfully: 

That:  eyefdag  Miss  Crawmon  closed  . “Sttre  T will.  Miss  Crawmon 
iWdoor  oTher  lwardiog-hpu»e;«toni  , with  an  effort  to  aiJjx-ar  more 
took  Hie  grpen  sprir^  to  by  wept  on : ‘‘My  grass  cutter's 

thwd?0f?ph:  h^  lobk^'  inter-  ahyhcpv.  I was  w-orkitf  on  Mti 

estt^y;  lit  ftsheat  ugfiness,  one  s|>indling  father's  plot;  seems  she  wants 
shrub  in  a small  circular  bed  being  the  have  bettor  care.  She  says  he  ^ 

Only  atterapl  at  fipweps.  A Sparc  iron  tombstone  cutter  iii  his  day— r) 
chair  alopd  uxion  the  uavined  {Kirch,  and  her  I 'ain’t  got  tiaoney  to 
a dull  little  leltcf  box  empliasised  the  nionaments;  all  I gpl  is  goin' f 
pracUcal  charai'.ter  of  the.  anpugements,  ola’s  education.” 

Inside  there  was  the  .^me  clenu.  unlov-  “ts  the  little  girl  well?”  inpi 
ing  ugliness;  not  a fold  of  a curtain,  not  visitor,  kindly, 
one  softH-oloKKl  lamp  shaiJe  vspeHed  effort.  To  Miss  Crawmon 's  .smaxen 
to  idealize  the  living  spot  onffed  home.  loose  - jointed  lumber  dealer 

Morris  Porren  was  there  alone.  Miss  abruptly  froiii  her.  He  .stood, 

Craw'mou  proffered  her  request  about  .against  the  open  door,  and  was 
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“Why,”  she  said,  nervously — “I’m 
afraid  there’s  something — Are  you 
worried  about  her?” 

The  young  father  let  her  see  a tragic 
face  whose  bitter  helplessness  revealed 
a defeat  he  had  evidently  not  acknowl- 
edged before. 

“Gladiola  isn’t  well,”  he  protested, 
fiercely.  “She’s  never  well;  she’s  had  a 
terrible  winter.  To-night  she’s  lying 
there,  her  little  hands  too  hot  and  her 
head  all  damp — I don’t  know  what  to 
do  for  her — I’m  not  a woman,”  the 
young  father  burst  out,  fiercely,  “and 
her  mother — well,  Madeleine’s  to  the 
movies,  that’s  where  she  is.  Seems  she 
can’t  live  without  excitement.” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence. 

“I  wonder  if  I may  see  the  little  one?” 
inquired  the  woman,  gently.  The  man 
looked  so  relieved  that  she  did  not  wait 
for  his  answer.  Together  they  went  up 
the  stairs  and  entered  the  little  room. 
Every  window  was  - tightly  closed,  the 
samef  sharp  aching  neatness  pervaded 
the  place,  but  there  was  a look  of  bored 
indifference  about  the  arrangements. 
There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls, 
nothing  but  ugly  green  shades  at  the 
windows.  The  little  face  on  the  pillow 
looked  woefully  sharp  and  pallid,  and  in 
the  stuffy,  airless  room  the  teacher 
heard  open-mouthed  breathing  that  was 
not  reassuring. 

Morris  Porren  motioned  despairingly 
to  the  bed.  “My  family  all  went  with 
consumption,”  whispered  the  man,  ex- 
citedly. Then,  with  morbid  emphasis, 
“It  ’ll  be  her  next.” 

Miss  Crawmon,  from  her  own  interest 
and  sympathy  in  such  matters,  felt  mis- 
tress of  the  situation,  but  she  felt  also 
dumb  anger  and  reproach  at  the  young 
mother  who  could  on  this  night  go  out 
to  the  moving  pictures.  She  looked 
quickly  at  the  tall,  depressed  figure  of 
the  man. 

“I  wouldn’t  worry  about  consump- 
tion,” she  said,  quietly.  “We  invite 
tragedy  sometimes  that  we  don’t  need 
to  accept  at  all.”  Miss  Crawmon 
looked  closely  at  the  sleeping  child. 


feeling  the  normal  pulse.  “There’s  a 
growth  in  the  nose  and  throat  that  many 
children  have.  It  makes  them  breathe 
badly;  it  is  called  adenoids.” 

As  the  ex-school-teacher  made  the  au- 
thoritative statement  the  young  father 
looked  at  her  like  a faithful  dog.  She 
guessed  that  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  felt  the  comfort  of  an  intelligent 
attitude  toward  his  child. 

“Have  a doctor  see  her,”  continued 
the  spinster,  calmly.  “The  operation  is 
very  simple.  And  sha’n’t  we  raise  the 
window  a little?  Next  to  right  nourish- 
ment”— ^Miss  Crawmon  said  the  thing 
like  a sort  of  glorified  Law  of  the 
Prophets — “it  is  important  to  have 
abundant  fresh  air  in  a child’s  sleeping 
room.” 

“Yes — ^but  I can’t  make  Madeleine 
think  about  these  things.”  The  young 
man  fidgeted  with  the  handle  of  the 
door.  He  looked  worried  at  the  visitor 
as  he  made  the  shamed  admission.  Then 
he  added,  with  a dull  tone  of  inevitabil- 
ity: “Madeleine’s — ^well,  she’s  p>eculiar. 
Half  the  time  you  wouldn’t  think  she 
knew  Glad  and  me  was  here.  Seems 
she’s  always  got  her  mind  set  some- 
where else,  on  something  unreal — far 
away.”  He  paused  confusedly. 

The  dogwood  blossoms  lasted  long 
that  year,  and  with  lovely  indirection 
floated  their  moored  sampans  on  the 
water-white  slide  of  the  slq^.  Their 
strange  Greek-Japanese  patterns  wa- 
vered above  the  white  gravestones  and 
opened  rosy  cups  against  the  smoky 
blue  of  the  spruces.  But  they  were  most 
magical  in  the  moonlight,  where  their 
sprayed  delicacy  brushed  the  forms  of  a 
man  and  woman  standing  hesitatingly 
by  the  little  white  statue  in  rough  hat 
and  traveling  cape.  The  man’s  gray, 
well-cut  clothes  made  a suggestive  out- 
line against  the  glimmering  spring  trees; 
the  woman’s  form  in  cloudy  white  had 
all  the  poetry  of  wistful  worship  as  she 
stood  face  raised  to  the  ethereal  figure. 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is,”  the  husky 
voice  of  Madeleine  Porren  confided.  She 
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se<inied  to  feel  a ewricMis  eonficleiiej?  ia r “ They  say  you  model 

the  undceslauduiftof  this  muusoclosietc)  things  first  wiJli  clay.  Have  you  ever 
her.  “ 1 tioa’t  knofl>'  whut  it  is,  hut  when  seen  anjtono  do  it?”  She.  turned,  her 
1 see  thi.ngs  like  thiii,  jii  the  ihoottfight—  great  eyes  oh  hW  ikying  )«?J*  longj. 
I'm  dilfctent.  all  of  a.  trend.jfe;:  i ache,  firm  fingera^  WTsnt^ 
soft  of.  : T ftiel  liW'  ptayiug.,  0h^  the  motSdwa  :df  iuhd^ 

moved  nwtjes.sly'^*;  I donTi  kh'Ofljy  as  I can  wouldo*!  | 
maJic;iijj>]4in; \h<ny  i way  !’Vtht^\g|#'hfyathedy'-" 

She  Egrtiwi Tatf  nagCf  face.  The  man  “Why  donT  you?"  teked. 
roarv^elcd  ai-  the  looik  of  her  as  she  went  picture  man,  idl^^  He avtis  thioking  how 
On:  ^ f well  she  WT»Uld  register  In  a 

“ Von  know  hdW'^  look  in  winter  picture,  hef  dark  hemj  against  th<6<  w 
--— gray  Wefes:  of  lK*autiful  The  inomdit  trees,  the  ptario  playing  agi- 

(ix>untry  tvoniaik  laughed  a little  con-  tated  triplels  of  minite  clnVrdsv^^ 
.sciou.dy  a.s  itie  addefi:  “fjcast  that’s  “I  shoiddnit  know  how,  rtet  the  fitst 
tlie  waJ^th^!y^  kk'k  .to  ;lne^^  tiling.”  Madeleine  con- 

lauglis"  when  T they're  beautiful.  sciou.s  laitghi.  the  innnature  of  the 
Well,  snch'tlnngs---r‘jii8t  tlidse > win  wonian  kept  iniWiatHre  j.m'Uuse  of  the 

tef  tretSi'-^ma  ke  nw:  aorl  of ' w ild,  crayy  nondevtelopToeai  her  doei^Ost  possi- 
to  Aim-  ^rhey  always  did.'’’  The 

woman  h>t*kcd  musingly  at  the  little  “ Ah,  gc*  pii;  ytju :couldyi^ 
stone  travyler,  ” lint  Tye  never  had  the  movihg-pictifte  hian.  Pe  fainib 

any  in.strdci4on.  had  *'-^he  turned  isr  Avi th  her  and  hik  t-dice  had  personal 
U>  him.  eageriy  -r-:”  ! By  mpnthy  that  was  dangerous^^^  w it 

tiy  to  make  Unngs  like  tliat/’  She  W’us  still  detent.  . , i “ Why^^^  m 

blurted  U . out  witii  tjie  Uncii.By  shyness  of  you?”  he  deendoded,  idly.  '•  W’hy 
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shouldn’t  you  go  to  classes  and  learn  to 
make  things — things  as  good-looking  as 
you  are?” 

It  was  a new  world  to  them  both,  this 
world  where  you  could  talk  sympathet- 
ically about  making  things  and  under- 
stand each  other  like  that,  and  yet  not 
mean  any  harm.  For  these  two  em- 
phatically did  not  mean  harm;  they 
brought  crude,  quick,  newly  awakened 
natures  to  their  common  sympathies, 
but  they  brought  also  definite  funda- 
mentals, beliefs,  and  squareness  not 
always  true  of  the  denizens  of  that 
more  sophisticated  art  world  they  ap- 
proached. 

“But  I wasn’t  brought  up  to  it,”  pro- 
tested Madeleine,  vaguely.  She  was 
moody  now.  “If  I only  had  my  father 
back!  He  was  a great  stonecutter.” 
The  young  woman  looked  at  her  friend, 
her  dark  eyes  full  of  faith  in  her  father’s 
gift.  “I  didn’t  know  then,  but  I know 
now.  Father  saw  things  the  same  as  I 
do — ^forms  and  shapes  and  color,  and — 
and  lines,”  she  said,  dreamily,  adding: 
“but  he’s  dead,  and  I can’t  talk  to  any- 
one about  things.  Talk  art  to  Morris 
Porren!  All  he  cares  for  is  the  size  and 
price  of  his  old  planks.  Oh!” — she 
turned  vehemently  on  her  companion — 
“ I’ve  heard  him  talk  for  a whole  evening 
about  just  sawdust — sawdust!”  She 
pointed  tragically  down  at  the  little 
house  below  them.  “That’s  my  life! 
To  wait  on  him  and  that  cranky  little 
kid — and  talk  about  sawdust !” 

The  moving-picture  man  flinched  a 
little.  Much  as  he  enjoyed  an  episode 
with  a good-looking  woman,  curiously  as 
he  felt  all  the  creative  in  his  own  crude 
nature  rising  to  assist  this  imaginative 
girl,  he  had  a wife  and  children  and 
loyalties  of  his  own.  He  loved  his  home 
and  its  ideals.  Sawdust-talking  hus 
bands!  Well,  that  was  a woman’s  own 
concern — but — but  one’s  child — The 
moving-picture  mai\  stated  that  to  him- 
self as  his  limit.  He  didn’t  care  to  hear 
a woman  speak  contemptuously  of  her 
own  child. 

“Morris  Porren  isn’t  so  bad,”  he  ob- 


jected. “He’d  let  you  go  away,  maybe, 
and  take  a course  in  something — lots 
of  ladies  do  such  things  nowadays. 
Only” — said  the  moving-picture  man, 
with  worldly  wisdom — “only,  ask  him 
nice.  The  trouble  with  you  women  is 
you  never  let  a man  be  decent,  because 
then  you’d  lose  your  main  grouch  and 
you  like  your  grouches.  You  know  you 
do.  Look  how  you  grumble  about  your 
little  girl!” 

“Oh — Gladiola!”  Madeleine  sighed 
indifferently. 

They  were  silent,  she  still  wistful 
toward  the  magnetic  little  marble  figure, 
he  with  half-amused,  not  very  respect- 
ful, look  considering  her.  Neither  of 
them  was  aware  of  .some  one  who  had 
come  softly  to  the  clump  of  dogwoods 
where  they  stood.  At  a slight  rustle 
they  suddenly  sprang  apart;  there  was 
a choked  curse  back  of  them,  and  there 
in  the  moonlight,  his  face  like  the  dis- 
torted face  of  a wrecked  statue,  stood 
Morris  Porren. 

The  lumber  dealer  did  not  notice  the 
confused  smile  of  the  moving-picture 
man;  he  strode  to  the  woman  in  white. 
Morris  took  her  arm  in  a masterful  grip 
that  was  somehow  insulting. 

“Go  back  home!”  he  said,  in  a curious, 
suffocated  voice.  “Go  back  home!  Do 
you  hear?  Ola  she’s  choking!” 

The  grip  on  her  arm,  the  commanding 
tone,  sent  a curious  rage  of  revolt  into 
the  wife’s  startled  face.  Madeleine 
pulled  violently  away,  laughing  con- 
temptuously. “That’s  what  you’re  al- 
ways saying — ‘Ola’s  choking!  Ola’s 
choking!”’  Scornfully  she  dramatized  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  moving-picture 
man.  He,  however,  stood  silent,  irreso- 
lute, for  there  was  nothing  of  raillery 
about  Morris  Porren’s  face;  he  p>eered 
at  his  wife’s  levity  with  incredulity.  The 
girl  might  have  understood  for  pity  the 
thing  that  was  in  his  strangely  working 
features. 

“Madeleine,  Ola’s  sick,  I tell  you! 
She  lies  there — choking!” 

The  other  man  stepped  forward. 
“ Perhaps  you’d  better  go,  Mrs.  Porren,” 
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he  advised,  sympathetically.  “I  can 
run  us  all  down  there  in  my  machine.” 

Porren  turned  on  the  speaker  with  a 
snarl  of  anger.  This  man  should  not 
give  directions  to  his  wife — this  man 
should  not  come  first  with  his  wife,  no 
matter  what  she — Suddenly  with  one 
blow  of  his  big  fist  the  lumber  dealer 
felled  the  spruce  moonlit  form.  “Ah, 
you — !”  He  coughed  the  strangling 
words  out  of  a heaving  chest.  He 
turned  as  furiously  to  his  wife;  staring 
into  her  startled  face,  he  spat  out  one 
contemptuous  name,  then  saw  her  run- 
ning from  him  in  the  moonlight.  Even 
to  the  rage  and  horror  in  his  heart  she 
looked  beautiful,  running  from  him — 
like  a wild  thing — a moonfire  woman  he 
had  never  been  able  to  hold. 

The  man  staggered  down  the  hill  and 
into  the  village.  He  blindly  stumbled  to 
the  house  where  Miss  Crawmon  boarded 
and  beat  upon  the  door.  To  a face  that 
appeared  at  an  upper  window  he  stam- 
mered, helplessly: 

“You — you  said  you  would  come. 
My  little  girl  is  sick — she’s  choking.” 
Like  that  of  an  exhausted  animal  came 
the  gasp:  “Madeleine’s  gone;  she’s  left 
me.  You — you  said  you  would  come.” 

And  now  Miss  Crawmon  had  her  way. 
She  had  it  gloriously  with  broths  and 
baths  and  removal  of  adenoids  and  early 
bed  hours  and  the  beautifully  brushed 
teeth  and  hair  of  the  ehildren  of  her 
dreams.  The  village  often  noted  the 
two  on  their  placid  summer  walks,  little 
Gladiola  with  a basketful  of  wild  flowers 
of  which  she  was  beginning  to  know  the 
names  and  haunts.  Sometimes-  the  two 
took  their  lunch  and  went  off  to  the 
woods  to  watch  for  birds.  Sometimes 
they  went  to  a near-by  brook  where 
Gladiola  played  happily,  sailing  leaves 
and  building  dams  while  the  spinster  sat 
by  and  read  and  sewed.  Once  Morris 
Porren,  joining  them,  found  their  out- 
door limcheon  a relaxation  from  labor 
problems  and  lumber  'scarcity.  The 
long  swirling  slide  of  the  water  meander- 
ing through  branching  green  rested  his 


eyes.  He  sat  looking  wonderingly  at  his 
little  girl,  at  the  brown  color  on  bare 
legs  now  growing  firm  and  round,  at  the 
vital  mass  of  red-brown  hair  dripping 
into  the  sunshot  brook. 

“Let’s  see.  How  long  is  it  you  have 
been  with  us?”  The  man  asked  it  diflS- 
dently. 

“Four  months,”  answered  Miss  Craw- 
mon, with  pride.  She  knew  what  he 
meant,  and  her  eyes  deepened  with  sat- 
isfaction that  he,  too,  had  noticed  the 
change. 

Morris  looked  curiously  at  the  spin- 
ster. She  vjas  about  ten  years  older 
than  he — ^frankly,  not  young — ^but  her 
face  now  had  color  and  vitality,  and  he 
could  have  sworn  that  her  hair  had  be- 
come less  gray,  the  amber  of  her  kind 
eyes  deeper;  she  was  softer,  less  tense, 
full  of  a secret  and  poised  calm.  The 
man  was  imable  to  get  at  the  mystery  of 
her  as  she  put  down  her  book  and, 
while  she  talked,  darned  his  child’s  little 
socks,  holding  them  tenderly,  as  if  they 
represented  the  feet  of  all  the  children 
of  the  world.  Morris  groped  in  his  mind 
for  some  word  that  should  express  what 
had  happened  to  them  all.  He  watched 
the  quick  needle  moving  back  and  forth. 

“Nourishment,”  thought  the  man, 
with  a strange  pang — “nourishment!** 

“Gladiola’s  death  on  socks,”  ex- 
plained Miss  Crawmon,  laughingly. 

This  was  the  way  some  women  could 
feel  about  children.  Some  women  could 
make  jokes  about  the  care  and  effort  and 
anxiety  while  they  went  quietly  on 
mending  and  repairing,  keeping  up  all 
the  peace  and  dignity  and  growth  of  the 
place  called  home.  The  festering  sore- 
ness about  the  man’s  heart  felt  strangely 
soothed. 

Little  Glad  paused  in  her  play  to  re- 
gard him.  She  gazed  with  a wise  sym- 
pathy in  to  his  rested  face,  remarking, 
sagely:  “You  don’t  miss  mamma  so 
much  now,  do  you,  daddy?  I don’t. 
You  see,  she  isn’t  mad  at  us,  anyway,  so 
we  don’t  need  to  care.”  The  child  had 
a thoughtful  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  ex- 
plained, carefully,  “Mother  sort  of  got 
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hungry  for  beautiful  things,  and  she 
went  away  to  get  some  nourishment.” 

“‘Hungry’?  Hungry,  nothing!”  he 
muttered.  He  tmned  reproachfully  to 
the  quiet  woman  sitting  by,  saying,  un- 
der his  breath:  “Hungry?  Nourish- 
ment— ? You  put  that  into  the  kid’s 
head?” 

Miss  Crawmon  nodded  and  he  went 
bitterly  on: 

“Madeleine  had  everything;  she  had 
ever/^thing  she  needed,  I tell  you.  I was 
saving  up  to  get  a machine  for  her  so 
she  could  run  herself  around  with  Ola 
for  change  of  scene.  I coul^  see  she  was 
restless — ^and  she  had  all  the  clothes  she 
wanted.  I’d  have  gotten  a piano  for  he^ 
if  she’d  asked  for  it.” 

!‘She  needed  nourishment,”  insisted 
little  Glad,  dreamily,  “and  she  has  gone 
away  to  get  her  own  kind.” 

“Now,  dear,”  suggested  Miss  Craw- 
mon, quietly,  “it  seems  to  me  you’re 
wasting  your  playtime.  Why  not  take 
your  clam  shells  and  make  a nice  table- 
ful of  sand  cakes  down  under  that  wil- 
low tree?” 

Glad  cheerfully  obeyed. 

“I  idealized  that  woman,”  the  man 
blurted  out.  “ I was  only  too  anxious  to 
please  her  at  first.  Later” — his  face 
contracted — “later  I changed.” 

“Morris,”  observed  the  ex-teacher, 
thoughtfully,  “there  are  women  to 
whom  children  are  just  irritants  and 
duties — anxieties;  there  are  other  women 
to  whom  they  are  like  leaping,  laughing 
fountains  of  life;  such  women  feel  mag- 
netic bodily  ties  that  bind  them  to  chil- 
dren in  exhausting  love  and  service.  It 
is  not  a selfish  instinct;  it  is  a natural 
ecstasy — ” The  spinster  broke  off  sud- 
denly. She  might  have  said,  “I  am  one 
of  those  women.”  Instead,  she  re- 
marked, slowly,  “All  women  are  not 
like  that.” 

Porren  did  not  answer.  Glad  ran  back, 
her  feet  splashing  sparkles  up  the  brook. 

“Oh” — she  breathed,  excitedly — “oh, 
I’ve  found  a little  brook  lobster — a baby 
lobster!  Do  come,  daddy.” 

Porren  did  not  move.  His  moody 


eyes  looked  past  the  child  as  she  stood 
there  entreating  him.  With  a sigh 
Glad  turned  away. 

There  was  a moment’s  pause  before 
his  housekeeper  continued,  quite  as  if 
there  had  been  no  interruption.  The 
spinster  looked  over  at  the  young  lum- 
ber dealer,  sprawling  on  the  ground 
moodily,  whittling  a cedar  block. 

“ I am  afraid  ” — ^there  was  just  a touch 
of  malice  in  her  tone — “I  am  afraid  you 
are  nearly  always  too  tired  or  too  ab- 
sorbed in  your  own  matters  to  go  look 
at  other  people’s  UttIe-‘ brook  lobsters.’” 

Pwple  began  to  notice  Gladiola  Por- 
ren— ^how  well  she  was  looking,  almost 
pretty,  and  how  well  she  was  doing  at 
school.  When  the  Jime  exercises  came. 
Glad,  dressed  in  a gay  little  frock  that 
reached  the  comprehensions  of  the  vil- 
lage mothers,  spoke  a piece  with  ca^m 
relish;  the  talkative  women  got  the 
sense  of  her  glow  and  spirit  and  wagged 
their  heads. 

“Well,  my  land!  if  her  mamma  could 
only  see  her  now ! Madeleine  never  cared 
nothing  for  that  child;  seemed  as  if  she 
was  always  jawin’  at  her  and  nothing 
Glad  could  do  would  please  her  mother.” 

But  the  more  knowing  ones  demurred. 

“ Porren ’s  wife  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  other  feller.  They  say  that 
moving-picture  man  felt  something  ter- 
rible. He’s  a real  gepmum;  he  was 
awful  sorry  for  how  Madeleine  acted. 
He  wouldn’t  bring  no  action  against 
Morris.  He  says  that  it  was  that  Made- 
leine was  only  crazy  to  get  interested 
into  something  and  Morris  didn’t  un- 
derstand.” 

“Mrs.  Scrawbutton  seen  Madeleine 
when  she  was  down  to  the  city;  Miss 
Mingalls,  the  dressmaker,  seen  her.  It 
seems  that  Madeleine  didn’t  have  noth- 
ing against  them;  Madeleine  spoke  very 
nice.  Seems  she’s  into  a pl^  where 
they  make  them,  now,  statues  and 
fountains  for  children’s  playgrounds. 
Madeleine’s  sister,  who’s  a college  girl, 
got  her  into  the  place.  Madeleine’s 
livin’  with  her  sister.” 
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Then  the  village  heard,  with  curious 
village  egotism,  bow  Madeleine  had 
started  as  apprentice,  but  how  it  seemed 
she  didn't  need  instruction  and  that 
they  “couldn’t  keep  her  down.”  For 
this  prowess  the  %Tllage  took  credit  to 
itself.  Anyone,  it  was  deemed,  who 
hailed  from  Dullwood  would  neces- 
sarily prove  a genius  in  the  great  world. 

“Madeleine,”  the  village  connoted, 
“wasn’t  stuck  up  at  all.”  She  had  wel- 
comed each  curious  visitor  kindly,  if 
with  grave  restraint;  asked  no  questions 
and  took  no  interest  until  an  unguarded 
Dullwooder  mentioned  her  husband; 
then  the  fine,  dark  eyes  had  darkened 
ominously. 

**He  called  me  a name,”  she  had  said 
in  a low  voice,  and  she  had  said  it  w'itb 
the  curious  stiffness  of  conscious  virtue. 

And  it  was  reported  how  well  Made- 
leine looked,  with  what  dignity  she 
moved  about  in  the  studios,  with  what 


respect  she  was  treated  by  designers 
and  employees. 

“That’s  no  bad  ■woman,”  observed 
the  village  lawyer  to  his  wife.  “She  sort 
of  got  crazed  living  ■with  Morris  Porren 
— not  but  what  he’s  as  good  as  the  next 
one,  only  he's  sort  of  thick  and  hard  and 
white.  Porren ’s  always  had  his  mind  so 
neatly  arranged  he  was  afraid  to  let  in 
a new  idea — that's  what  was  the  matter 
■wnth  Madeleine;  life  for  her  can’t  be 
just  a checkerboard  all  black  and  white 
squares.” 

What  life  might  be  for  a woman  of 
Madeleine’s  tempestuous  nature  the 
village  lawyer  wisely  did  not  analyze. 

Nourishment  was  beginning  to  do  its 
work  for  Miss  Crawmon  herself.  The 
quiet,  busy  life  of  a countiy  home  was 
like  wine  to  her.  In  the  early  morning 
she  was  stirring  about  the  kitchen,  and 
when  breakfast  was  on  the  table  things 
were  placed  so  that  the  little  group  of 
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three  looked  out  on  autumnal  flowers 
and  toward  the  golden  leafage  of  a dis- 
tant maple  tree.  And  the  spinster’s 
activities  did  not  end  with  food.  As  she 
was  feeding  Glad’s  mind  with  sotmd 
ideas,  so  the  wily  housekeej)er  attempted 
to  feed  the  mind  of  the  lumber  dealer 
with  aesthetics.  It  was  she  who  had 
engineered  the  buying  of  a talking 
machine  and  wisely  scattered  among  the 
records  some  rousing  band  music  and 
good  stories  by  humorist  and  raconteur. 
Some  of  her  devices  failed,  but  they  did 
not  keep  her  from  her  most  daring  feat. 
She  sent  to  a teacher  friend  for  a port- 
folio of  the  standard  photographs  used 
in  art  courses.  Some  of  these  photo- 
graphs she  pinned  up  in  little  Glad’s 
bedroom.  To  the  father’s  tentative 
demurral  of  their  being  “old-fashioned” 
and  not  sufficiently  clothed,  she  made 
calm  explanation: 

“You  see,  these  Greek  things  are  for 
all  time;  perfectly  proportioned,  per- 
fectly definite  and  clean  presentations  of 
a healthy  human  body.  They  give  also 
an  impression  of  the  pride  and  joy  and 
fearlessness  in  such  a noble  body.  We 
don’t  always  realize,  do  we,”  asked  Miss 
Crowman,  subtly,  “ that  most  of  the  evil 
things  of  the  world  come  out  of  minds 
that  are  not  in  healthy,  perfect  bodies? 
And  then,  you  see,  these  lines  are  so 
much  better  than  any  of  the  lines  made 
by  clothes — ” The  teacher  housekeeper 
was  quiet  for. a moment;  her  face  was 
cheerfully  sphinxlike  as  she  remarked, 
evenly:  “Glad  seemiS  to  inherit,  besides 
your  thoroughness  and  straightforward 
mastery  of  detail,  her  mother’s  intense 
feeling  for  line  and  shape;  she  seems  to 
feel  the  arithmetical  and  aesthetic  truth 
and  mystery  in  the  build  and  bulk  of 
things.  The  lines  in  her  own  little  hand 
interest  her,  and  I have  often  found  her 
trying  to  copy  the  pattern  of  leaves  and 
flowers.” 

Miss  Crawmon  stole  a glance  at 
Morris’s  withheld  face;  she  saw  him 
looking  abstractedly  at  a pictme  of  the 
Olympian  Hermes.  Whether  he  listened 
or  whether  his  own  bitter  thoughts 


swayed  him,  she  could  not  tell.  She 
made  one  more  little  contribution  to  the 
things  she  was  setting  on  his  table  of 
“nourishment.”  “All  these  art  things 
have  rather  thrilling  history,”  she  ob- 
served. “Glad  will  be  wanting  to  dis- 
cuss them  with  you.”  Deftly  the  wily 
woman  brought  home  what  was  for 
Morris  the  only  vital  truth  of  life:  he 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  wife;  he 
must  never  lose  the  confidence  of  his 
little  girl! 

The  lumber  dealer  took  up  the 
Hermes.  With  wrinkled  brow  he  studied 
it.  “ We  used  to  see  this  kind  of  thing  at 
school,”  he  admitted.  “You  showed  us 
lots  of  them — ^but  we  never  cared  for 
them;  we  used  to  think  they  were  just — 
well — education.  ” 

At  some  fancied  call  the  spinster  got 
up  and  left  the  room,  a curious,  half- 
whimsical  smile  playing  about  her  lips; 
for  she  left  Morris  Porren  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  photo- 
graph held  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  group 
of  the  Laocoon,  in  which  the  writhing 
serpents  try  to  crush  the  valiant,  piteous, 
fighting  figures  of  men. 

One  sunny  March  morning  in  the 
ateliers  of  Grant  Brothers,  manufactur- 
ers of  statuary  for  parks  and  gardens, 
some  one  called,  “Mrs.  Porren!”  The 
young  woman  in  rough,  blue  apron 
stood,  chisel  in  hand,  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  the  figure  of  a little  mar- 
ble faun  with  a grape  leaf  on  his  head 
and  a willow  whistle  placed  to  his  up- 
curled  lips.  “Mrs.  Porren!  Some  one 
to  see  you,  waiting  in  the  print  room.” 

The  tail,  dark  woman  met  the  sum- 
mons with  a puzzled  frown  of  inquiry. 

“Not  for  me?” 

As  the  sculptress  started  reluctantly 
to  the  office  door,  she  pulled  down  her 
sleeves;  her  heavy-coU^  head  was  bent 
in  thought.  Madeleine  Porren  dreaded 
the  rare  announcement  of  visitors.  It 
might  be — She  bit  her  lips  as  she  re- 
membered who  it  could  not  possibly  be. 
As  she  entered  the  print  room  a small 
form  flew  at  her. 
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“Mother!” 

She  could  hardly  have  resisted  Glad’s 
onslaught.  There  was  no  time  to  hold 
off  or  to  think.  Instinctively  the  young 
sculptress  put  her  arm  around  the  httle, 
sweet-smelling  bunch  of  vibrant  hair, 
white  dress,  and  long  legs  and  ruffles. 
Madeleine  looked  confusedly  to  the 
smiling  face  of  Miss  Crawmon. 

“Oh!”  breathed  the  embarrassed 
woman.  “I  didn’t  think  of  this.  “I 
didn’t  expect — ” 

“We  trok  the  liberty  of  coming.  Glad 
and  I.”  Miss  Crawmon  had  only  a 
faint  nervousness;  she  lost  it  in  her 
usual  calm  directness.  “We  knew  art- 
ists don’t  like  to  be  disturbed,  but 
Glad  was  determined  to  get  to  her 
mother.” 

“Glad?  Ola?”  The  tall  sculptress  in 
the  blue  smock  flushed  violently. 

The  two  women  exchanged  looks. 
There  seemed  years  of  grov'^th  and 
estrangement  between  the  t\'o  names, 
but  the  little  girl  passed  a confident, 
reaching  arm  about  her  mother’s  waist. 

“I  know  how  to  draw  now.  Miss 
Crawmon's  teaching  me.”  Glad  an- 
nounced it  with  call  i confidence.  “I’ve 
brought  my  best  sketch  to  show  you.” 

While  another  child,  because  of  over- 
heard grown-up  talk,  might  have  been 
suspicious  and  self-conscious,  even  con- 
descending, the  light  little  figure  stand- 
ing by  Mrs.  Porren  had  a simplicity 
almost  thrilling  to  the  artist’s  eyes 
watching  her. 

“It  is  only  a year,”  thought  Made- 
leine Porren,  gazing  at  her,  “only  a year 
since  I — ” 

“Look!”  urged  Glad.  The  child  held 
up  a rather  smeared,  much-creased 
paper  on  which  was  traced  a somewhat 
angular  conception  of  the  Sandal  Vic- 
tory. “That’s  a Greek  bas-relief,”  ex- 
plained Glad,  as  to  a companion  in 
artistic  endeavor.  The  child’s  long  hazel 
eyes  glowed  under  her  faintly  darkening 
brows  and  lashes;  there  was  a lovely 
bloom  on  the  earnest  little  face;  her 
mouth  had  the  strong,  wistful  look  of 
the  creative  artist.  “Father  thinks  this 


is  the  best  I have  done,  so  far,”  she  an- 
nounced, with  dignity. 

It  was  a moment  curious  in  its  unex- 
jjected  significance.  The  silent  mother 
looked  from  the  paper  to  Miss  Crawmon, 
who  stood,  half  humorous,  half  appeal- 
ing. Madeleine  Porren  tried  to  swallow 
the  sudden  thickness  in  her  throat;  she 
checked  a curious  wild  impulse  toward 
her  child,  something  anguished  swept 
her  mobile  face.  Taking  another  long, 
blind  look  at  the  smudgy  little  paper,  she 
pulled  herself  together  and  answered  the 
eager  face,  admitting  in  half-choked 
tones: 

“It’s — ^it’s  good,  Ola.  Oh,  I do  like 
it  so  much.  Have  you  done  others?” 

But  the  inip>etuous  nature  of  her  could 
not  wait  for  Glad  to  answer.  With  an 
expression  of  desperation  which  made 
her  bite  her  lips,  Madeleine  pointed 
almost  frantically  to  the  open  door  lead- 
ing into  the  atelier. 

“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  go  out  there?” 
.she  stammered.  She  tried  to  smile  at 
the  child.  “There  are  lots  of  little  stone 
children  to  look  at.”  Suddenly  the 
memory  of  the  stone  child  of  the  ceme- 
tery came  to  the  two  women.  Mrs. 
Porren  flashed  a look  of  unutterable  re- 
morse on  her  own  child  as  she  added, 
huskily:  “Ask  them  to  show  you 
around.  Tell  them — you  are  nqr — ^Mrs. 
Porren’s  little  girl.” 

Glad  flew  forth;  the  sculptress  stood 
by  the  door,  watching  the  skip  of  the 
httle  black  legs  and  fluttering  skirts; 
then  she  turned  to  the  woman  standing 
there. 

“Quick,”  she  breathed,  imperiously, 
“before  she  comes  back!  Does  she  know 
about  me — what  they  think,  what  they 
say?” 

The  haughty  misery  in  the  dark  eyes 
made  the  spinster  quiver. 

“Madeleine  dear,  no  one  says  any- 
thing. Glad  hears  nothing.  Why,”  said 
Miss  Crawmon,  simply,  “we  are  only 
happy — ^proud  of  you.” 

But  the  quality  that  made  Madeleine 
a good  artist  made  her  unflinching  with 
herself. 
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“I— desierttnl  Ola.”  She  hit  her  fiercely. Madeleme  stated  at  her  friend  , 
pnwd.  trcmhling  tip.  “I  know  thiit . A?  wiiJi  Tuorbid  eyes?.:  It  was  soinebow  a 
I've  worked  these  stone  ehiMren  relief^  after  tbe  jpehf^itp>  si1on^  to 

and  mothens,  tryip^  to  ^lHke  Iheio  re^.  makes^^  a of  it  to  this  lai!,: 

I’ve  had  to:  rt’i^feiohpt  how  1 ouiraged  axsstere  w^oroap:  tvhose  gentle  cyea  rayed 
huinari  . etitli  cfear  faith  Into  Iicts.  I'he  sculp- 

when  sht*  ;o<c«dfed  ine^wheh  {Te.ss  liia>k*d  at  the 

l,(ttl.e  her 

hand,  as  pussionately  slit  l»vnt 
liet  head  and  kisseil  it.  The 
iixlserable  :face  storiited  on  het: 
visitor,  **  A'oo  ueeelii*t feU 
she  muttered.  \*  Slie  knows-^  : : 
jdiat  straight  little  thing  w 
her  hplicviug  eyes,  she  knows, 
or  siHe's  soine  day  got  to  know, 
that  own  mother  deserted, 
"her;?”'': 

Miss  Crawmon  detected  the 
exaggeration,  the  almost  the^ 
atrical  qnafity  of  this  e/nphasis. 
She  set  her  lips  a httfe  gravely, 
‘Madeleioe,’’^ie  asked,  quick'  . 
ly,  “are  you  facihg^  this  thing? 
Aren’t  you  aeting  ■ linw  more 
passvBDatelyi  reckifcssJy,  dra- 
inatidally?” 

Quietly  the  cXrtf  acher  held 
Madetein/s  mirror  up  to  her, 
vk  faithfully  she  bad  held  U up 
to  Mortis  Porren.  She  waited, 
a nioment,  then,  ask^,  qui^Iy.t 
"Do  you  Ttnuembet  how 
C*Iad  gifted  you^l^  you  re^^^ 
sieky  grid  whenj  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  member  the  utter  trust  and  faith  in 

yoti—  Oh,  i know  it  now*”  declaretl  her  far^  aa  Hhivshowe^l  yoiJ  her  drawing? 

the  girl,  ]>j*i5sitiiuitely,  “I  deserted  a lit-  Oh,  child,’'  implored  Afis.s  Ciawmom 

^flirjsiVk  ehjld^*^ . T w-fys  a sudden  suddenly,  “can’t  you  .lie  logger  ihaa 

tsillapse  of  figiire.  Alade-  yoiirsclf?  Can’t  you  fdrgtt  aiid  riise  fO^ 

l^ihc^^ankinio  d t^bair^  her  w reftltty.?”  ^ 

The  grave  gray  eyes  - of  their 
palient;  knowHiedge  of  Sbrrbw  kiid  hu- 
den  iniis  devststatifig  .shjiqjueds,  shoefed  ■ luan  fadu.i^  !‘0c(krd  into  the  irW^olnte, 
the  visitor.  \fi>s  Oray^ffnouTeamj  for  liaunteil  eyes  artist.  The 

it.s  bilteiTritiss;  fearc*4  tlxat  iilu?;  miight  n dark-haifed  girl  set  her  teeth,  her  liands 
have''bi?e.U'wi.se  in,'  .coniiru?';,  a-'tod^' 

jiicnt  the  gehtJe  ‘‘She  ealled  rae  ror 

iheii,  wit  jV'fiiie,  tTimuilous  eOur  pealed,  . slowly.  Hot  fate. exmlraeied  as 

“AI,y  fbthr,  yon  iW^^reh’t.altogeUier  to  the  biithfuk,  adoring  inftectio^  re- 
. bliiffjf^i;  you  tell  dtiyen-'riuvtra  You  ealledtfthrr^  “Sheediedide/niother’!’’ 
didivt  hieuu--4'r  Suddejib:,  with  tlie  choked 

protest«I  the  other,  of  helpless,  WTetchcdiies^  the  Woman 
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flung  herself  forward;  she  rose  and  put 
trembling  hands  on  the  teacher’s  shoul- 
ders, almost  shaking  her  in  her  abandon 
grief.  “Don’t  you  see?’’  she  de- 
manded, thickly.  “Morris  never  un- 
derstood. I was  selfish  and  hateful — 
but  I was — I never — I always  wanted 
to  go  back  to  Morris  and  explain — ^but 
he  called  me  that  name — ^he  called  me 
that  name!” 

A convulsive  shudder  passed  through 
her;  her  storming  face  was  turned  like 
a passionate  child’s  to  the  woman  who 
stood  there  facing  her  trouble  with  her. 

“Ah,”  the  girl  stammered,  “I  didn’t 
deserve  it.”  At  the  bare  memory  of  her 
husband’s  bitter  injustice  she  stood 
shivering.  It  was  as  if  her  woman’s 
being  was  stricken,  her  essential  sturdy 
cleanness  blighted. 

One  late  March  night  Miss  Crawmon 
stayed  downstairs  talking  with  Morris 
Porren.  For  a long  time  the  man  had 
remained  completely  withdrawn  and 
sullen;  a strange  curiosity  and  longing 
was  in  his  eyes,  but  thei%  was  aroimd  his 
mouth  the  outraged  obstinacy,  the  co- 
lossal pride  of  a narrow  and  honorable 
man.  Morris  told  himself  that  he  had 
done  hb  best  and  that  best  had  failed; 
he  had  taken  quietly  the  years  of  storm 
and  rebellion  from  the  odd  girl  he  had 
married.  Now  peace  had  come  to  his 
home  at  last — ^peace,  dignity,  comfort. 
Should  he  jeopardize  these  things  for 
himself  and  his  little  girl? 

Morris  looked  across  the  table  at  his 
quiet  companion.  “It’s  queer  for  you 
to  be  urging  this,”  he  told  her,  abruptly, 
almost  fiercely  — then  he  hesitated. 
“You’ll  laugh  at  me,  but  I don’t  care; 
I’d  say  it  just  the  same.  I was  going  to 
say  it  that  day  by  the  brook,  when  you — 
I was  going  to  ask  you.  I wanted  to 
know  if — ” Morris  Porren,  however, 
left  the  thing  unfinished.  He  got  up 
and  went  over  to  the  tobacco  jar  to  fill 
his  pipe. 

The  gray-haired  woman  smiled.  She 
was  making  some  serge  bloomers  for 
Glad.  She  measured  the  place  around 
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the  knee  for  elastic,  measured  very  care- 
fully that  the  man  should  not  see  the 
suspicious  trembling  of  her  lips.  Miss 
Crawmon’s  smile  was  the  sort  that  the 
motion  pictures  have  not  yet  been  able 
successfully  to  depict;  the  kind  of  smile 
that  five-thousand-a-week  actresses  fail 
to  register;  it  was  the  wise,  humorous, 
tender  smile  of  the  woman  who  has 
solved  the  personal  equation  of  sin^e 
life,  who  does  not  need  to  marry  the 
man  who  confesses,  “1  was  going  to  ask 
you,”  and  who  does  not  need  to  be  em- 
bittered by  this  unromantic  practical 
statement  by  which  he  wishes  to  make 
sure  of  the  peace  and  comfort  with  which 
she  can  surround  him.  The  lumber  dealer 
saw  his  housekeeper’s  quizzical  look  and 
was  helplessly  abashed.  But  he  also  saw 
that  she  understood  and  protested. 

“Well,  I’m  not  ashamed  of  it.  It 
means  all  I am,  all  I ever  can  be,  now. 

I should  have  gone  to  the  devil  but  for 
you.  As  for  Glad — ^well,  what  woman  in 
Dullwood,  what  mother,  could  have  done 
for  her  as  you’ve  done?”  The  man 
paused  a moment,  staring  at  her. 
“You’re  superior  to  me,  to  us  all; 
you’ve  given  my  little  girl” — sudden 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  choked  on 
the  last  word — “everything.” 

“Only  ‘nomishment,’”  returned  the 
spinster,  quickly.  She  twinkled  brightly 
at  him,  “‘Nourishment,’  the  thing  you 
didn’t  know  how,  you  and  Madeleine, 
to  give  to  each  other.” 

There  was  a long  silence,  then  Por- 
ren’s  housekeeper  said,  slowly:  “Your 
wife  is  as  beautifiil  as  ever.  She  seemed 
so  proud,  so  pitifully  glad  to  see  Glad; 
the  little  thing  was  wonderful  with  her.” 

Whatever  ached  in  the  man’s  breast, 
he  did  not  speak  it.  If  he  had  been  a 
woman,  he  would  have  turned  on  the 
speaker  with  the  sharp,  “Yes,  now  that 
you’ve  made  Glad  well  and  happy  and 
pretty,”  but  the  pent-up  feelings  of  men 
take  deeper,  more  irrevocable  ways. 
Morris  Porren  knocked  out  his  pipe  on 
the  chimney  piece  and  put  it  carefully  by. 

“I’m  going  out.”  He  announc^  it 
with  cold  evenness. 
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When  he  turned  to  go.  Miss  Crawmon, 
irembHng,  but  with  brave  fire  in  her 
^es,  was  at  the  door  before  him. 

“Morris,”  she  pleaded,  “I’ve  been  a 
teacher  all  my  life.  I’m  years  older  than 
you,  and  I — I stand  far  enou^  away 
from  real  life  to — ^really  see  it,  to  under- 
stand. People  who  live  vitally,  like  you 
and  Madeleine,  don’t  understand — you 
get  caught  in  the  web  of  your  own  pas- 
aons,  you  can’t  extricate  yourselves — 
but  people  like  me — committed  to  lone- 
Imess  and  service — ^we — ^well,  we  can 
sometimes  see.  ...  I want  to  beg  you 
— ask  you  to — go  to  your  wife.” 

He  put  her  to  one  side.  “You’re 
not  going  to  speak  to  me  about  that 
woman,”  he  returned,  evenly. 

Miss  Crawmon  almost  gasped,  so  dis- 
torted, so  implacable  his  face  became. 
“ But  I am,”  she  said,  steadily.  “ Morris, 
have  you  any  right  to  keep  Glad  from 
her  own  mother?  Have  you  any  right 
to  deprive  her  of  the  nourishment  of  be- 
ing with  the  woman  who  bore  her? 
Ah,  ” said  Miss  Crawmon,  passion- 
ately; she  waved  her  hand  al^ut  the 
exquisitely  bright  room.  “Ah,”  she 
said,  “here  I’ve  given  you  my  best,  all 
I had  of  care  and  belief  and  cheer  and 
peace,  and  you  won’t  give  Madeleine 
one  day — one  year — of  trial  and  under- 
standing!” 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  up- 
braided him,  and  it  was  the  passion  in 
her  that  impressed  him.  This  gray- 
headed woman  planted  in  front  of  him, 
fighting  for  the  integrity  of  human  rela- 
tionships, for  the  established  nourish- 
ment and  peace  of  the  human  home, 
mastered  him.  The  man  stood  staring 
at  her,  trying  to  understand  her  urge, 
the  ecstasy  of  the  thing  she  pleaded  for; 
he  saw  her  eyes,  deep,  austere,  com- 
manding, fixed  on  him.  “Be  bigger 
than  yourself,”  she  said,  solemnly.  And 
it  was  once  more  the  essential  maternal 
in  her,  the  deprived,  unrealized  mother 
who  fed  his  soul. 

This  time  Miss  Crawmon  was  sure  of 
what  she  had  to  do,  and  she  placed  her 
two  hands  on  his  shoulders,  saying. 


softly:  “You  poor,  passionate  things — 
You — ^you  children!”  She  mocked  the 
man  with  her  gray,  true  eyes  and  her 
voice  thrilled  to  an  emotion  he  had 
never  felt  before  in  any  woman,  the  emo- 
tion of  one  who  sees  the  essential  help- 
lessness of  humanity. 

The  tall,  gentle  woman  took  her  hands 
from  him.  She  stood  there,  quietly  ob- 
serving him,  like  an  abbess,  calmly  gaz- 
ing on  his  face,  tom  with  its  pride  and 
obstinacy,  its  distrust  and  doubt.  Ponen 
saw  her  slow,  steady,  and  unrelenting 
smile.  He  flung  himself  from  her;  he 
lunged  out  of  the  door  and  she  saw  him 
no  more  that  night. 

The  next  week  it  rained  and  Miss 
Crawmon  and  Glad  rearranged  the  attic, 
and  the  little  house  was  busy  with  a 
painter  and  a woman  who  had  come  to 
clean.  Porren  took  his  meals  away  and 
there  was  little  meeting  between  them, 
but  when  Sunday  came  it  seemed  spring 
in  Dullwood,  and  there  was  a sense  of 
melting  snow  and  sprouting  grass  and  an 
exquisite  nascence  of  budding  branches. 
Then  Morris  Porren  at  last  came  and 
stood  before  the  woman  who  had  be- 
friended him.  In  his  hand  he  had  a soft- 
colored  flower  bowl  that  Miss  Crawmon 
had  once  pointed  out  to  him  in  a shop 
window.  It  was  she  who  had  given  him 
its  sense  of  line,  and  its  softness  of  color. 

He  held  it  out  shyly  to  her,  like  a sym- 
bol. “I  wanted  to  give  you  this,”  said 
the  young  lumber  dealer,  awkw-ardly. 
“It  belongs  to  all  the  things  you  have 
taught  Glad  and  me — ^nourishment.” 
The  man  looked  at  her  with  solemn 
effort;  his  voice  came  whisperingly,  like 
the  voice  at  a confessional : “ I want  you 
to  know  that  I’m  going  to  get  Madeleine. 
I wrote  to  her,  and  she — she  thinks  she 
can  come.  We  want  to  live  together 
again  if  we  can,”  the  man  said — “mostly 
because  of  you.” 

Morris  Porren  and  the  woman  who 
had  befriended  him  stood  looking  at 
each  other.  It  was  only  a moment,  and 
they  knew  that  life  would  soon  flow  over 
it  like  water  in  a stream: — but  in  the  one 
moment  that  the  stream  was  arrested 
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they  caught  a gleam  of  something  deep 
and  tender  shining  in  the  depths.  They 
recognized  the  potential  greatness  that 
lives  in  those  who  seldom  bring  that 
greatness  to  the  test. 

One  day  old  Mrs.  Nidderman,  edging 
along  by  the  Porren  fence,  spied  Gladi> 
da  playing.  She  beckoned  to  her. 

“So  mamma’s  home,  hey?’’  she  cack- 
led. “Well,  now  ain’t  that  nice?  And 
so — Miss  Crawmon,  she  ain’t  goin’  to 
live  with  you  no  more?” 


She  scanned  the  child’s  implicit,  loyal 
eyes,  then  desisted  from  further  ques- 
tioning, but  went  down  the  path,  slowly 
shaking  her  head. 

As  Mrs.  Nidderman  stood  talking  to 
a neighbor  farther  down  the  road,  she 
summed  it  up  thus:  “^^ook  what 
she  done — brought  ’em  together  again. 
There  ain’t  nothin’  Morris  Porren 
wouldn’t  do  for  her,  come  plague  or  bat- 
tle, and  it  seems  that  Madeleine  Porren 
— ^well,  she  herself  has  got  intererted 
into  this  here  ’nourishment.’” 


CUMULATIVE  DEATH 


BY  SUSAN  M.  BOOGHER 


\ A THERE  are  those  others 
VV  That  were  I 
Who  living  die? 


Where  is  the  child 
I used  to  be. 

Whose  listening  eyes 
Gazed,  finger-lipped. 

Upon  the  world’s  surprise? 

Where  now  the  ardent  boy 

Who^  skyey  youth 

Consumed  itself  in  suns  of  truth? 

Where  the  man 

Who  learned  at  last 

To  walk  the  world 

With  eyes  downcast 

From  stars? 

Where  lie 

These  shadowy  others 
That  were  I? 

What  mounds  not  made  with  hands 
Are  hidden  in  the  years 
Through  which  life 

Masquerades  with  bells  and  fife?  . . . 
Life,  the  jester  at  the  court  of  fate. 
Who  sobs  beneath  his  laughing  breath 
“I,  Life,  am  cumulative  death!” 
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IT  is  not  superfluous  to  repeat,  be- 
fore preparing  an  outline  of  the 
American  character,  that  a lifetime 
would  not  be  too  much  for  such  a task, 
covering  so  many  regions,  such  various 
races,  temperaments  with  three  cen- 
turies of  tradition,  and  new  Americans 
whose  fathers  were  Poles.  So  what  I 
wish  to  say  is  in  the  nature  of  impression 
rather  than  conclusion,  and  I am  pre- 
pared to  be  corrected  by  my  own  experi- 
ence. But  I do  feel  entitled  to  call  the 
United  States  “God’s  own  country.” 
It  is  true  that  (according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers’  Association)  30  p)er  cent  of 
Americans  aged  fifty -five  depend  on  their 
children  or  charity;  that,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  no  less  than  54  per  cent  are 
thus  unfortunate;  it  is  true  that  the 
ravages  of  tuberculosis,  the  enormous 
divorce  rate,  compare  with  the  schedule 
of  European  miseries.  Still,  here  is  a 
favored  land  which,  owing  to  its  area 
and  to  its  wealth,  can  give  a chance  to 
every  young  man,  and,  if  it  chooses,  even 
to  every  young  woman.  All  benefits 
have  been  poured  out  upon  America  and 
America  is  using  them  as  a cheerful 
prodigal;  America  is  conscious  of  her 
good  fortune,  and  that  is  why  she  can 
afford  the  manifestation  of  pride  which 
is  called  democracy.  Democracy  is  the 
most  arrogant  of  all  forms;  it  is  the  con- 
verse of  snobbery,  for  the  snob  conceives 
only  superiors  and  inferiors.  The  snob 
is  a man  who  thinks  he  has  no  equals, 
while  the  democrat  is  the  man  who 
thinks  he  has  only  equals.  He  is  often 
mistaken  in  his  view. 

And  so  a £urop>ean  thinks  it  pictur- 


esque and  delightful  to  go  to  a bathbg 
hut  on  a lake,  ask  for  his  bathing  things, 
and  hear  a youth  call  out  to  his  boss, 
“Say,  where’s  this  man's  bathing  suit?” 
To  have  a colored  chambermaid  stop 
him  on  the  stairs  and  bluntly  ask, 
“Where’s  yo’  wife?”  It  is  amusing,  af- 
ter the  bent  backs  of  the  English  ser- 
vant class,  though  I should  add  that 
these  backs  are  bending  less  and  less 
now.  It  is  pleasing  because,  like  most 
things  American,  the  democratic  notion 
is  cut  out  in  sharp  lines  and  painted  in 
bright  colors.  The  American  fantasia, 
if  I may  so  call  it,  is  scarlet  and  gold. 
The  scarlet  of  American  excess  creeps 
even  into  the  pale  blue  of  American 
sentimentality.  Let  not  the  reader  con- 
clude that  I claim  for  England  freedom 
from  sentimentality;  we,  too,  suffer 
greatly  from  what  I may  call  emotion 
gone  moldy.  But  England  feels  a little 
ashamed  of  her  sentimentality,  while 
America  tends  to  account  it  as  righteous- 
ness. The  sentimental  attitude  toward 
women,  noblest  and  purest,  I will  say 
something  of  a little  farther  on.  It 
sometimes  takes  a strange  lyrical  form, 
particularly  in  the  newspapers.  And  the 
newspapers  matter,  for  the  newspaper 
exhibition  of  the  national  character  is 
the  national  character  seen  under  a mag- 
nifying glass.  The  newspaper  character 
is  the  national  character — more  so.  For 
instance,  I read  in  a newspaper  that  a 
certain  lady  has  extraordinary  courage,  a 
keen  sense  of  intuition,  and  a sublime 
faith  in  God.  A very  sagacious  diagno- 
sis inside  a single  interview.  But  senti- 
mentality, which  so  naturally  envelops 
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the  young  bride,  the  good  mother,  the 
Kttle  child,  takes  in  America  some  forms 
that  interest  me  more.  One  of  them  is 
the  sweet  and  simple  life  of  millionaires. 
I am  continuaUy  reading  descriptions 
showing  that  the  financial  superman 
does  not  live  on  caviare  off  diamond- 
studded  i^tes;  that  his  subtle  mind 
subsists  upon  the  rudest  fare  and  the 
highest  thought;  that  he  likes  to  set 
aside  the  nurture  of  his  millions  for  a 
peaceful  hour  with  Artemus  Ward;  that 
his  true  pleasure  is  serving  in  the  local 
trkihe,  teaching  the  creed  that  is  called, 
“How  to  get  on  and  yet  be  good.”  I like 
to  think  of  the  millionaire  talking  freely 
in  the  street  to  some  one  who  owns 
rather  less,  and  with  a green  watering- 
can  assisting  into  beauty  a little  bed  of 
marigolds. 

I think  that  impulse,  which  is  purely 
American,  arises  from  a desire  to  hu- 
manize the  apparently  inhuman.  Amer- 
ican business,  shrewd  as  it  is,  seems  to 
have  a heart;  it  wants  to  do  for  indi- 
vidual men  the  fair  and  the  generous 
thing.  The  whole  trend  of  American 
civilization  is  toward  stressing  the  hu- 
man factor;  indeed,  the  word  “human” 
(in  the  sense  of  “friendly”)  is  used 
in  no  other  part  of  the  English-speak- 
ing countries.  Also,  a certain  rev- 
erence attaches  to  power;  reverence  is 
always  apparent  in  the  American  char- 
acter, curiously  combined  with  irrever- 
ence. For  instance,  the  magazine  and 
novel  continually  present  allusions  to 
“the  great  surgeon”  and  “the  great 
lawyer.”  The  cynical  European  sus- 
pects that  the  great  surgeon  is  a scrubby 
reactionary  who  does  not  read  the 
medical  journals;  he  views  the  great 
lawyer  either  as  a foxy  fee  snatcher  or  as 
a tcwthless  dodderer  on  the  bench.  But 
the  American  seems  to  invest  these  peo- 
ple with  mental  robes  of  ermine  and 
searlet.  He  is  more  easily  impressed; 
Us  vision  is  more  direct  and  less  often 
leads  him  to  doubt;  where  a European 
would  doubt,  an  American  often  hates. 

You  find  this  seriousness  extending 
even  to  the  most  ignoble  of  occupations. 
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the  arts.  In  civilized  countries  the  arts 
are,  as  a rule,  merely  the  resounding 
kettles  tied  to  the  tails  of  the  hounds 
that  are  hunting  the  great  quarry  of 
profit.  But  in  an  American  newspaper 
you  will  see  headlines  such  as  this, 
“Playwright  Finds  His  Inspiration  in 
Lonely  Sand  Dunes.”  No  European 
would  be  interested  in  the  playwright’s 
inspiration,  except  as  an  object  for  jeers. 

The  American  takes  the  arts  seriously, 
just  as  he  takes  seriously  the  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  churches.  He  is 
altogether  more  literal;  he  uses  the 
words  “right”  and  “wrong,”  as  to  the 
meaning  of  which  many  Europeans  have 
become  rather  shaky.  He  takes  his 
tradition  more  seriouriy.  For  instance, 
in  Chicago  I observed  a headline  in  the 
newspaper,  “Cotton  Exdiange  Fifty 
Years  Old  To-day.”  That  has  an  irre- 
sistible charm.  One  need  not,  from  the 
false  vantage  of  the  Oxford  turf,  smile  at 
a record  of  fifty  years;  one  envies, 
rather,  the  contentment  so  aroused. 
Then,  once  more,  American  complexity 
appears — I contrast  this  headline  with 
the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  American 
city  I have  visited  hotels  and  oflSce 
buildings,  erected  round  about  1900,  are 
being  pulled  down  to  give  place  to  build- 
ings that  shall  be  up-to-date.  America 
delights  in  tradition,  and  destroys  it  as 
she  goes.  She  hates  the  thing  she  re- 
spects, bums  the  god  that  she  worships. 
Once  more,  here  is  a sign  of  the  im- 
mense vitality  of  the  land;  you  discover 
it  best  in  the  headlines  of  the  news- 
papers. Here  are  a few  which  I col- 
lected: 

“Ruth  Up — Oh,  Babe!  She’s  a Ball 
Player.” 

“Yo-ho!  Postman  Hooks  a Man 
Eater.” 

“Sisler  is  Out  Front  to  Stidc.” 

“Spooning  Parlor  at  Union  Chim:h.” 

“Bathers  Stone  Pastor  Who  Flayed 
Scanty  Costumes.” 

“Her  Corking  Face  Lands  Girl  in 
Jail.” 

You  may  laugh.  You  may  protest 
that  this  is  not  America,  that  it  is  a 
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libel  on  America;  but  the  thing  must  be 
at  least  part  of  America  if  you  sell  a 
million  a day  of  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
discreditable.  You  may  not  like  the 
following  theatrical  poster: 

GIGANTIC 
GATHERING  OF 

GLORIOUS 

GIRLS  IN 

GORGEOUS 

GOWNS. 

You  may  not  like  it  any  more  than 
you  like  being  told,  a few  weeks  before 
the  football  season,  that  “the  old  pig- 
skin is  getting  ready  to  peep  over  the 
horizon”;  but  all  that,  crude  as  it  may 
sound,  is  vital,  and  in  the  end  all  vital 
things  make  for  the  vague  and  unstable 
condition  which  some  dare  to  call 
“ good.”  It  may  be  di£Bcult  to  reconcile 
it  with  culture,  until  it  is  understood 
that  culture  arises  not  only  from  de- 
cadence; that  all  poets  are  not  ema- 
ciated; that  many,  from  Whitman  to 
William  Morris,  have  grown  lyrical  on 
women  and  on  wine. 

Lyricism  takes  all  forms.  In  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  strangest  from 
the  Euroi)ean  ptoint  of  view  is  the  adula- 
tion of  business.  As  if  America  were 
reacting  against  the  traditional  adora- 
tion by  England  of  the  professions,  she 
seems  to  set  a peculiar  value  upon  mak- 
ing, buying,  and  selling  things.  The 
Dignity  of  Business  was  written  by  an 
American,  The  Romance  of  Commerce 
was  invented  by  another.  To  an  extent 
this  is  a defense  as  well  as  an  evangel, 
but  it  is  certain  that  America  has  en- 
shrined within  business  a portion  of  her 
romantic  impulses.  She  respects  the 
business  man;  while  ready  to  give  his 
due  to  the  professional  man,  and  more 
than  his  due  to  the  artist,  she  intimately 
feeb  that  business  is  the  finest,  as  well  as 
the  most  valuable,  function  of  man; 
she  perceives  in  the  business  man  the 
qualities  of  a hero;  in  her  view,  he  is 
doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  by  man. 
An  evidence  of  this  is  the  prevalence  in 
the  magazines,  not  only  of  business  short 


stories  (almost  invariably  concerned 
with  smart  selling),  but  of  actual  articles 
on  business.  In  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  I found  an  article  on  the  role  of  the 
purchasing  agent;  in  a single  issue  of 
the  American  Magazine  I found  two 
business  stories,  and  seven  articles  on 
business  or  interviews  of  big  business 
men,  total  well  over  a third  of  the  con- 
tributions. And  these  are  not  commer- 
cial journals,  but  popular  magazines.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  America  per- 
forms a service;  she  is  dragging  down 
the  wooden  old  traditions  of  cultured 
leisure  and  setting  up  instead  an  ideal 
which  some  may  dislike,  but  which  b 
a new  ideal  for  new  times. 

“come  right  m” 

One  of  the  first  things  that  impressed 
me  in  America  is  expressed  in  a large 
board  that  stands  on  every  road  outside 
West  Chester,  in  Pennsylvania.  On  one 
side  of  the  board  we  read  as  follows: 

THIS  IS 

WEST  CHESTER 
COME  RIGHT  IN 
GLAD  TO  SEE  TOU. 

And  on  the  other  side: 

GOOD-BT 
COME  AGAIN 
COME  OFTEN 
WEST  CHESTER. 

This  board  enraged  my  American 
companion,  who  happened  to  be  an 
American  artist  of  the  highest  order.  He 
mouthed  a furious  denunciation  of  thb 
“fraudulent  cordiality.”  At  last  I told 
him  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  being 
merely  an  American,  and  that  I could 
assure  him  that  this  sort  of  thing  did 
mean  something.  It  might  not  mean 
exactly  what  it  said,  for  few  human  ex- 
pressions do,  but  it  did  mean  something. 
It  represents  a dominant  streak  in  the 
American  character.  It  means  what  I 
have  everywhere  experienced  — that 
America  is  really  hospitable,  really  so- 
ciable. Can  anyone  imagine  an  English 
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village  telling  you  to  “Come  right  in”?  asks  for  one,  and  then  he  might  not 
An  English  village  is  not  communicative  get  it. 

enough  even  to  tell  you  to  get  out,  which  A fuller  sense  of  the  American  affec- 
at  bottom  is  its  only  emotion.  In  Amer-  tionateness  is  found  in  the  use  of  Chris- 
ica  the  stranger  is  not  welcomed  in  a tian  names.  It  surprises  the  Englishman 
purely  mercantile  spirit.  The  American  to  find  a clubroom  greet  a popular  mem- 
wants  trader  but  he  also  wants  to  know ' ber  with  a shout  of,  “Hello,  Jake!”  At 
things,  to  secure  new  impressions,  and,  a party  he  gets  lost  among  the  “Tom- 
if  you  will  let  him,  he  wants  to  like  you.  mies”  and  the  “Ogdens.”  Also  he  is 
combines  with  the  old  pioneer  spirit  puzzled  by  hearing  people  described  as 
into  true  hospitality.  It  may  be  thought  “lovely,”  or  “beautiful.”  When  he  is 
that  I am  stressing  the  pioneer  spirit,  promised  the  acquaintance  of  “a  won- 
which  seems  to  elucidate  the  Middle  derful  boy,”  it  is  rather  a shock  to  meet 
West,  but  I do  believe  that  America  still  an  elderly  banker.  You  may  say  this  , 
carries  the  pioneer  habit  of  giving  hos-  is  superficial,  that  it  means  nothing,  and 
pitality  to  all.  I am  not  deceived  by  the  that  Tommy  will  skin  Jake  if  he  gets  a 
reasons  for  this;  the  pioneer  had  not  a chance;  that  may  be,  but  there  is  in  all 
wanner  heart  than  anybody  else;  he  things  some  reality,  and  I am  sure  that 
gave  hospitality  because  in  pioneer  days  the  American  male  friendships  are  very 
he  had  to  give  hospitahty  so  as  to  enjoy  strong;  strong,  at  least,  so  far  as  male 
it  himself  when  in  need.  For  many  years  friendships  go.  Even  if  this  cordiality 
b America  you  had  to  take  hospitality  is  sup>erficial,  it  does  hold  something 
or  die  on  the  prairie ; that  taught  all  men  warm,  which  you  do  not  find  in  Euro{)e. 
hospitality,  and  much  of  the  tradition  There  is  no  better  friend  than  an  Eng- 
stays  in  the  American  spirit.  That  is  lishman,  if  you  can  get  him  as  a friend; 

why  the  stranger  finds  America  so  de-  but  it  is  very  difficult,  and  until  you  suc- 

lightful.  He  is  readily  admitted  into  ceed  he  will  stay  on  his  guard.  On  the 
the  American  home,  while  he  may  spend  other  hand,  an  American  will  take  im- 
a lifetime  in  France  and  be  admitted  mense  trouble  over  you,  waste  his  time 
only  to  a restaurant.  over  you,  drive  you  about,  get  you  intro- 

I am  perfectly  sure  that,  on  an  aver-  ductions,  secure  you  privileges.  Some- 
age,  the  American  is  warmer  hearted  times  this  is  ostentation,  sometimes  it  is 

than  the  Eiu*opean.  I have  had  many  local  pride;  but  human  sentiments  are 

instances  of  this,  and  one  of  the  most  always  complex,  and  there  runs  through 
noteworthy  was  in  New  England.  I am  it  an  honest  desire  to  oblige, 
fond  of  country  walks,  which  the  Amer-  You  find  this  particularly  in  the  Amer- 

ican seems  to  dislike;  his  view  of  life  is  ican  of  the  middle-sized  towns.  New 
“automobiles  to  everywhere  and  violent  York  is  too  large  for  anybody  to  be 
exerdse  at  the  week  end.”  Therefore,  proud  of;  you  cannot  be  town-conscious 
the  Americans  who  saw  me  trudging  the  in  a city  of  that  size,  as  you  can  be,  for 
roads  were  sorry  for  me,  and  only  in  two  instance,  in  Cincinnati.  The  American 
cases  was  I allowed  to  finish  my  walk  is  almost  invariably  proud  and  fond  of 
undisturbed;  in  every  other  case  total  his  home  town.  He  is  always  anxious 
strangers  in  automobiles  stopped  and  that  you  should  visit  it;  he  -will 
<^ered  me  a lift.  I began  by  refusing,  accompany  you  and  show  you  round; 
but  m one  case  they  looked  offended,  you  will  offend  him  if  you  refuse  to  go 
and,  in  the  second,  drove  off  hurriedly,  and  see  the  statue  of  Colonel  Judson, 
obviously  thinking  me  insane.  Well,  who  was  killed  at  Saratoga.  I am  afraid 
that  means  something;  it  means  sym-  that  I have  offended  many  people  al- 
pathy,  while  I am  sure  that  any  Amer-  ready  by  writing  a book  about  America; 
ican  can  walk  from  Spain  to  Russia  nearly  all  those  I have  met  felt  that  the 
without  being  offered  a lift,  unless  he  book  ought  to  be  about  their  city,  or.  y 
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at  most,  about  their  state;  I have  been 
told  everywhere  that  “ to  stay  only  three 
days  here”  was  akin  to  crime. 

I take  here  the  opportunity  to  explain 
that  I have  looked  upon  local  interests 
as  components  of  the  general  interest. 
Topeka  may  be  a great  city,  but  it  is  a 
great  city  only  because  it  is  an  American 
city.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  these 
things,  because  the  American  seems  to 
take  them  in  a rather  i>ersonal  way.  He 
appeals  to  you  personally,  and  takes 
yoiu*  response  in  the  same  way.  The 
personal  appeal,  which  embarrasses 
many  a European,  is  to  me  unfailingly 
attractive.  I like  the  sign  near  railroad 
crossings,  reading,  “Stop,  Look,  Listen.” 
At  St.  Louis  I was  delighted  to  be  told, 
on  the  trolley'^car  standards,  “Don’t 
Jay  Walk;  Cross  at  Crossing.”  I felt 
that  I was  picked  out  from  among  the 
other  jay  walkers.  This  increased  my 
vanity,  and  everybody  knows  that  the 
enhancement  of  one’s  vanity  is  the  main 
piupose  of  one’s  life.  Besides,  there  is 
again  a certain  warmth  in  this  picking 
out;  it  is  an  extreme  case  to  find  this 
warmth  even  in  hotels.  At  one  of  these, 
for  instance,  I was  every  day  presented 
with  a morning  paper  bearing  a label, 
“This  is  your  paper.”  I know  this  only 
meant  two  or  three  cents,  but  the  way 
it  was  done  is  attractive,  familiar;  I 
was  being  remembered,  and  one  need 
not  seek  false  emotion  in  what  is  mainly 
kindness. 

Kindness  is  almost  universal  in  Amer- 
ica; in  my  first  three  months  I col- 
lected only  three  deliberate  rudenesses, 
though,  doubtless,  I deserved  many  more. 
I have  found  everywhere  assistance  and, 
what  the  stranger  needs  so  much,  infor- 
mation. Sometimes  I have  found  a little 
too  much,  for  the  American  does  not 
always  realize  how  lost  is  the  stranger  in 
this  immense,  complicated  system,  and 
so  burdens  him  with  detail.  The  Amer- 
ican is  often  quiet,  but  he  never  refuses 
conversation,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
better  that  jjeople  should  talk  too  much 
than  too  little;  this  contributes  to  gen- 
eral sociability  and  ease  of  intercomse. 
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Also,  conversation  helps  a man  to  ex- 
hibit himself.  Very  few  of  us  ever  at- 
tempt to  discover  what  the  other  man 
thinks;  we  talk  so  as  to  assert  to  him 
what  we  think;  this  helps  us  to  discover 
what  we  really  think.  I suspect  that 
'the  American,  more  than  any  other  kind 
of  man,  his  mind  being  filled  with  a vast 
number  of  physical  impressions,  needs 
conversation  to  sort  out  these  impres- 
sions. Burdened  by  certain  forms  of 
national  pride,  local  pride,  and  personal 
pride,  by  old  pmitanic  views,  and  new 
efficiency  views,  by  sentiment  and  by 
ruthlessness,  he  needs  conversation  as  a 
sort  of  clearing  house.  He  has  to  formu- 
late. 

In  Europe  we  do  not  formulate 
much;  that  job  was  done  for  us  long 
ago  by  our  family,  our  class,  our  school, 
our  university.  Most  Europeans  know 
what  they  think,  and  few  of  them  think 
much.  The  American  collects  so  much 
more,  and  so  indiscriminately,  that  he 
needs  a process  of  elimination.  He  needs 
to  tell  you  that  he  believes  a thing  so  as 
to  learn  to  doubt  it.  For  instance,  one 
often  meets  an  elderly  American  who 
explains  that  a la^  young  man  cannot 
live  in  America,  that  he  is  looked  down 
upon,  and  that  the  best  he  can  do  is  to 
get  out  of  the  countiy.  He  then  goes 
on  to  explain  that  Americans  work  six- 
teen hours  a day  and  cast  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor  into  the  laps  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  women  in  the  world.  He 
means  all  that,  as  he  says  it.  He  really 
believes  there  is  no  jeuneeae  dorSe  in  the 
New  York  clubs.  He  believes  that  no 
business  man  golfs  on  Satiuday  morn- 
ing. He  believes  that  the  womeq,  of 
whom  in  Chicago  alone,  last  year,  thirty- 
seven  thousand  were  married  and  six 
thousand  divorced,  are  the  noblest  and 
purest  women  in  the  world.  He  believes 
it — ^until  he  tells  you  so.  Then,  unless 
habit  overwhelms  him,  he  settles  down 
into  decent  doubt.  When  he  criticizes 
his  own  country,  he  is  weighing  it,  un- 
less again  patriotic  exaltation  has  be- 
come a habit.  Sometimes  it  has,  thou^ 
I have  met  very  little  spread-eagleism 
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m America.  Possibly  spread-eagleism 
was  politely  concealed;  possibly,  too, 
the  praises  I have  heard  of  English  lib- 
eralism, English  culture,  and  English 
tradition  amount  to  courteous  sympa- 
thy with  the  aged  that  once  were  great. 
I do  not  know.  The  only  real  spread- 
eagle  I met,  who  told  me  that  in  Amer- 
ica, schools,  hospitals,  and  courts  of  law 
were  beyond  the  dreams  of  Eiux>pe,  was 
a galvanized  American.  These  con- 
verts, you  know!  Still,  I did  meet  a 
lyrical  spread-eagle  once.  He  was,  he 
told  me,  an  Elk. 


THE  ELK 

I did  not  quite  know  what  was  an 
Elk,  or  a Knight  of  Columbus.  I gath- 
ered they  were  friendly  societies,  but  not 
quite  in  the  English  sense.  So,  having 
heard  of  this  particular  specimen,  I 
stalked  my  Elk.  He  was  a middle-aged 
man  in  a decent  way  of  business,  whose 
function  in  my  life  was  to  get  me  in  seven 
minutes  to  an  Elevated  station  which 
required  a walk  of  nine.  As  we  ran,  I 
interrupted  his  conversation,  which  was 
on  Kansas  City,  lead  pencils,  women, 
and  divinity,  and  said  to  him,  “What 
is  an  Elk?”  A change  came  over  him. 
A dignity  arose.  He  said,  “ Sir,  the  Elks 
are  a body  of  men  banded  together  to 
assert  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
justice  that  have  made  this  country 
great.”  I said,  “Yes;  but  how  do  they 
do  it?”  He  said:  “Sir,  the  answer  is 
simple  enough.  The  Elks  uphold  in  this 
great  country  the  traditions  of  benevo- 
lence, brotherhood,  and  mutual  help 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  American 
spirit,”  I said,  “Yes;  but  how  do  they 
do  it?”  With  an  inflection  of  impa- 
tience and  pain,  the  Elk  replied,  “Sir, 
the  Star-spangled  Banner  that  waves 
over  these  lands,  and  the  name  of  the 
Bird  of  Freedom,  should  indicate  to  you 
that  the  pursuit  of  good  morals,  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  purity, 
of  public  spirit,  social  service,  are  within 
the  compass  of  the  Elks,  and  account  for 
the  position  and  progress  of  this  great 
free  democracy.”  I said,  “Yes;  but 
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how  do  they  do  it?”  “This  is  your 
station,”  said  the  Elk,  and  hurled  me  on 
to  a sooty  stairway.  I shall  have  to  find 
another  Elk,  but  this  one  is  precious  to 
me  in  a way.  He  does  represent  some- 
thing that  is  fundamental  in  all  races^ 
namely,  lyricism.  He  represents  the  in- 
toxication of  success,  the  materializa- 
tion of  the  effects  of  material  comfort. 

One  thinks  oneself  great  because  one 
is  big,  and,  instead  of  explaining,  one 
proclaims. 

Nearly  all  Americans  will,  to  a certain 
extent,  proclaim,  if  you  talk  to  them 
about  America.  I have  met  a few  Amer- 
icans who  criticized  America,  but  they 
nearly  all  belonged  to  the  intellectual 
class,  which  does  nothing  but  intel- 
lectualize.  Those  people  take  a queer 
pleasure  in  running  down  America. 

They  vaunt  the  culture  of  France  and 
the  courtesy  of  Spain;  they  read  no 
American  books,  but  criticize  them  all 
the  same.  They  are  few,  while  the  mass 
of  Americans,  who  openly  boost  their 
country,  is  large.  Many  of  them  will  * 
critici^  America  in  a temperate  spirit, 
and,  more  and  more,  I suspect,  the  edu- 
cated American  is  reacting  against  cer- 
tain features  of  American  civilization, 
such  as  haste  and  noise.  One  thing  in 
him  is  noteworthy — ^he  is  always  willing 
to  discuss  America.  He  will  state  her, 
explain  her,  defend  her,  and  the  subject 
never  wearies  him.  That  is  a profound 
difference  with  the  Enghshman,  who, 
confronted  with  a foreigner,  is  more 
likely  to  talk  to  him  about  the  foreign 
land — that  is,  if  he  must.  The  English- 
man would  rather  stick  to  safe  topics, 
such  as  games,  or  London  communica- 
tions, but  if  he  is  dragged  into  national 
discussions  he  will  avoid  England.  It 
is  not  that  he  lacks  national  pride,  but 
that  pride  has  become  to  him  a habit  of 
mind.  He  is  really  more  arrogant  than 
the  American,  for  the  American  takes 
the  trouble  to  speak  for  his  coimtry,  and 
proclaims  as  an  argument,  “I  am  an 
American  citizen.”  The  Englishman  is 
much  worse.  He  does  not  trouble  to 
proclaim,  “I  am  a British  subject.”  He 
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«q)ects  you  to  know  that,  and  at  bottom 
does  not  care  whether  you  know  it  or 
not,  or  what  you  say  about  it.  The 
Englishman’s  self-complacency  is  im- 
mense: First,  there  is  the  Church  of 
England  God;  then  there  is  the  Eng- 
lishman; then  there  is  the  Englishman’s 
bulldog;  then  there  is  nothing.  So, 
realizing  this,  I am  not  with  those  who 
are  offended  by  the  occasionally  loud 
American  patriotism;  I know  o^y  too 
well  that  its  occasional  loudness  means 
that  America  doubts  herself. 

England  proclaims  her  nationality  less 
tiian  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
she  values  it  more  unconsciously  than 
any  other  country  because  in  England 
everything  is  so  old  established  that  new 
things  do  not  matter.  That  is  why  our 
naturalization  is  so  easy,  while  nowadays 
in  America  it  takes  u|K>n  itself  the  airs  of 
ceremony.  Some  time  ago,  in  St.  Louis, 
at  Judge  Gook’s  court,  twenty-one 
aliens  out  of  thirty-four  were  refused 
American  citizenship;  one,  because  he 
had  deserted  his  family;  another,  be- 
cause he  had  deserted  his  ship;  a third, 
because  he  had  been  in  a race  riot;  an- 
other, because  he  had  kept  a saloon  open 
on  Simday,  etc.  No  foreigner  may  com- 
ment on  this,  for  a country  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  decide  whom  it  will 
admit  as  a citizen.  It  interests  me,  how- 
ever, as  an  evidence  of  the  price  which 
Americans  set  upon  American  citizen- 
ship. Citizenship  here  has  lyrical  value, 
whereas,  in  Eiuope,  it  has  only  practical 
value. 

The  naturalization  method  of  Amer- 
ica suggests  that  a sort  of  honor  is  being 
conferred  upon  a man  when  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  dtizenship.  No  doubt  many 
jingo  Europeans  would  understand  this 
emotion,  which  is  foreign  to  me,  but  it 
may  be  that  here  we  find  a faint  indica- 
tion of  the  craving  for  distinction  which 
is  so  strong  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
commonplace  to  describe  the  American 
ambassador  at  a continental  reception, 
distinguishing  himself  from  among  the 
uniforms  and  the  decorations  by  the 
Spartan  democracy  of  his  evening  suit. 


America  has  made  a virtue  of  this  eve- 
ning suit,  but  I do  not  think  she  likes  it. 
Seventeen  seventy-six  was  the  hot  fit 
of  democracy  and  long  before  1920 
the  cold  fit  came.  For  many  years 
Americans  have  shown  how  much  they 
missed  the  satisfactions  called  “honors  ” 
which  are  given  in  all  other  countries. 
It  is  natural  that  men  should  desire 
honors;  it  may  be  stupid,  but  it  is 
natural;  the  English  are  frantic  with  de- 
sire to  place  behind  their  names  alpha- 
bets made  up  of  M.P.,  D.S.O.,  J.P., 
F.R.G.S.;  it  is  a satisfaction  to  the 
great-grandnephew  of  the  fourth  son  of 
an  Italian  coimt  to  call  himself  a count; 
honors  are  a marvelous  means  to  orderly 
government.  In  America  the  need  has 
shown  itself  through  the  many  marriages 

American  girls  to  members  of  various 
aristocratic  European  families.  It  is 
something  to  get  wealth,  but  it  is  not 
quite  enough;  the  natural  vanity  of 
man  does  not  thrive  on  wealth  alone. 
That  is  why  the  Americans  have  in- 
vented a number  of  social  ranks. 

Business  titles  are  given  in  America 
more  readily  than  in  England.  Men 
are  distinguished  by  being  called  “presi- 
dent” of  a corporation.  I know  one 
president  whose  staff  consists  of  two 
typists.  Many  firms  have  four  “ vice- 
presidents.”  Or  there  is  a “press  rep- 
resentative,” or  a “purchasing  agent.” 
In  the  magazines  you  seldom  find  merely 
an  editor;  the  others  need  their  share  of 
honor;  so  they  are  “associate”  (not 
“ assistant  ”)  enters.  A dentist  is  called 
“ doctor.”  The  hotel  valet  is  a “ tailor.” 
Magistrates  of  police  courtsare“  judges,” 
instead  of  merely  Mr.  I wandered 
into  a university,  knowing  nobody,  and 
casually  asked  for  the  dean.  I was 
asked,  “ Which  dean?”  In  that  bmlding 
there  were  enough  deans  to  stock  all  the 
English  cathedrals.  The  master  of  a 
secret  society  is  “ royal  supreme  knight 
commander.”  Perhaps  I reached  the  ex- 
treme at  a theater  in  Boston,  where  I 
wanted  something,  I forget  what,  and  was 
told  that  I must  apply  to  the  chief  of  the 
ushers.  He  was  a mild  little  man,  who  had 
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something  to  do  with  people  getting  into 
their  seats,  rather  a come-down  from 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his  title. 
Growing  interested,  I examined  my  pro- 
gram, with  the  following  result:  It  is 
not  a large  theater,  but  it  has  a press 
representative,  a treasiurer  (box-oflSce 
clerk),  an  assistant  treasurer  (box- 
office  junior  clerk),  an  advertising 
agent,  our  old  friend  the  chief  of  the 
ushers,  a stage  manager,  a head  elec- 
trician, a master  of  properties  (in  Eng- 
land called  “props”),  a leader  of  the 
orchestra  (pity  this — ^why  not  presi- 
dent?), and  a matron  (occupation  im- 
known). 

What  does  this  mean  in  American  psy- 
chology? It  means  that  here,  as  else- 
where, mankind  comes  to  believe  in  itself 
only  by  asserting  itself,  by  decorating 
itself  with  high-sounding  names.  This  is 
the  efflorescence  of  the  human  ego,  the 
manifestation  of  the  adorable  childish- 
ness of  man,  which  holds  its  sway  under 
the  pinions  of  the  Bird  of  Freedom,  just 
as  much  as  before  the  indifferent  eyes 
of  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn.  It  is  an 
evidence  of  the  innocence,  the  splendid 
capacity  for  taking  clear-cut  views, 
which  may  give  young  America  the  le^- 
ership,  if  not  the  hegemony,  of  the 
world. 

ENTER  THE  SOUL 

I had  not  heard  much  about  the  soul 
until  1 came  to  America.  In  England 
the  soul  is  an  understood  thing,  to  be 
taken  out  on  Sunday  for  exercise;  even 
then  it  has  to  behave,  to  be  less  evident 
than  one’s  shadow.  To  expose  one’s  soul 
is  in  England  looked  upon  as  a minor 
indecency.  Even  our  magazine  writers 
tend  to  let  it  alone,  and  cause  heroes  to 
love  heroines  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts;  in  the  American  magazine  pas- 
sion often  goes  a little  deeper.  Of  coiu^se, 
in  America  the  soul  takes  peculiar  forms; 
it  does  not  come  out  as  an  ordinary 
Christian  soul,  but  rather  as  a modem 
soul,  an  up-to-date  soul.  I do  not  want 
to  seem  irreverent,  or  to  poke  poor  fun, 
but  when  in  New  England  one  discovers 


a small  town  called  Mystic,  one  feels  that 
the  soul  is  going  too  far. 

For  the  soul,  in  its  new  form  of  mysti- 
cism, and  its  occasional  form  of  spooks, 
is  a rather  comic  character.  Instead  of 
being  merely  a life  essence,  it  becomes 
militant,  it  proselytizes,  burgeons  into 
new  religions,  into  forms  of  higher 
thought,  into  silence  guilds,  “national” 
faiths,  etc.  Extraordinary  attempts  are 
made  to  reconcile  with  a semirevealed 
religion  the  discoveries  of  what  is  called 
science.  This  is  profoundly  offensive  to 
“science,”  which  hates  to  be  called  by 
that  vague  name,  and  would  prefer  to 
see  religion  reconciled  with  biology. 
Consider  spiritualism,  for  instance,  and 
its  extraordinaiy  success,  so  great  that  at 
a certain  moment  American  industry 
was  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for 
ouija  boards.  I know  nothing  about 
spiritualism,  but  it  is  repulsive  to  my 
intellect  that  it  should  be  possible  for  a 
jovial  party  of  hardware  merchants’ 
wives  in  Jacksonville  to  call  up  for  a con- 
versation the  spirit  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
repulsive  to  one’s  intellect  because  it  is 
incongruous,  and,  if  it  were  tme,  it 
would  make  the  after-life  even  more 
intolerable  than  the  actual  life  fortified 
by  the  telephone.  The  whole  thing  is 
pervaded  with  fakes  which  have  been 
expK>sed  again  and  again;  the  rest  may 
be  true,  but  what  is  interesting  is  not 
the  acceptance  of  spiritualism  by  so 
many  i)eople;  it  is  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
attempt  to  deduce  for  moral  guidance 
some  lessons  from  the  communications 
out  of  the  unseen.  Reconciliation  with 
scientific  fact  is  generally  exasperating 
to  the  person  who  has  had  any  contact 
with  scientific  training:  I have  been 
quietly  told  that  spiritualistic  force  is 
aldn  to  electricity,  and  when  I have 
asked,  “What  is  electricity?”  I have  re- 
ceived no  answer  I could  understand. 
There  is  a certain  type  of  mystic  that 
whirls  itself  into  intoxication  by  piling 
up  words  such  as  moron,  endoplasm, 
phagocyte,  dissociation,  subliminal,  etc. 
It  sounds  scientific.  In  fact  it  is  gibberish. 
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likewise,  love.  Most  Europeans  look 
upon  love  as  a comparatively  simple  and 
temporary  reaction,  which  leaves  behind 
it  a certain  sediment  called  a£fection. 
According  to  temperament,  they  look 
upon  love  as  a regrettaUe  physical  ex- 
cess, or  as  a natural  desire  for  intimacy 
with  a p^son  (rf  the  other  sex;  or  as  a 
joke;  or  an  act  of  business;  but  they 
very  seldom  look  upon  it  as  a sacrament. 
In  America,  I am  not  so  sure  of  the  men. 
The  men  do  not  talk  much  about  love, 
and  I have  a suspicion  that  they  do  not 
place  it  on  quite  as  lofty  a plane  as  their 
women  woidd  desire.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  men  to  grow  rhapsodic  over 
anything;  all  great  rhapsodies,  it  is  true, 
have  come  from  men,  but  always  from 
unusual  men;  the  ordinary  man  has  a 
way  of  placing  love  and  its  consequences 
among  the  material  facts  of  life;  in 
Europe  the  women  hold  only  slightly 
more  refined  views.  But  in  America 
certain  peculiarities  appear  in  the  con- 
ception of  love  which  the  American 
woman  proclaims.  (What  actual  con- 
ception she  holds,  as  against  the  one  she 
iwoclaims,  may  be  a matter  for  further 
discussion.)  The  things  that  people  pro- 
claim are  quite  as  important  as  the 
things  they  believe,  because  what  people 
say  to  you”  is  not  always  what  they 
think,  but  what  they  would  like  to  think, 
or  what  they  would  like  you  to  think 
they  think.  The  American  woman’s 
proclamation  of  the  nature  of  love  may 
be  the  proclamation  of  what  she  thinks 
love  ought  to  be.  Now  from  America 
came  the  phrase,  “Divinity  of  Sex.’’  It 
is  a phrase  that  I cannot  understand;  I 
can  discover  in  sex  beauty,  lyricism,  ex- 
altation, all  that  is  delightful,  much  that 
leads  to  generosity — I can  discover  all 
that,  except  “spirituality,”  or  “divin- 
ity.” I suspect  that  the  words,  “ Divin- 
ity of  Sex,”  merely  express  the  fact  that 
the  American  woman  sets  upon  herself 
a price  higher  than  does  the  European. 
When  giving  herself  in  marriage  to  a 
man  she  appears  to  lay  down  that  she 
is  doing  something  significant,  which 
honors  him  by  preferment  and  her  by 


self-sacrifice.  Also,  she  conveys  that  she 
is  the  cradle  of  the  race,  forgetting  that 
nature  is  so  arranged  as  to  demand  that 
a masculine  hand  shall  rock  this  cradle. 
It  seems  to  be  set  up  that  “love”  is 
wonderful;  that  “the  child”  is  wonder- 
ful; that  “the  race”  is  wonderful;  in 
other  words,  exaltation.  Whether  this 
is  wholly  sincere  or  wholly  insincere  does 
not  matter  very  much;  the  American 
man  hardly  ever  echoes  the  point  of 
view,  but  he  never  controverts  it;  he 
maintains  silence  and  seems  to  accept 
the  feminine  theory.  I wonder.  . . . 
Perhaps  he  does  not  care. 

But,  leaving  aside  for  the  moment 
this  sex  conception,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  certain  bizarre  intellectual  forms 
that  have  arisen  in  America.  TTiey  are 
more  self-conscious  than  ours.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  William  Blakes  and  the  Mae- 
terlincks arise  more  spontaneously  than 
they  do  in  America,  because  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  is  hostile  or  wholly 
callous.  A European  mystic  has  little 
honor  in  his  own  country;  his  country- 
men are  never  quite  sure  whether  he  is 
a genius  or  a lunatic.  In  America,  he 
finds  swift  acceptance;  his  mysticism 
takes  upon  itself  the  appearance  of  real- 
ity, because  many  Americans  are  seeking 
mystical  expression.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  extract  from  an 
extraordinary  document,  now  in  my  pos- 
session, and  published  at  Los  Angeles: 

The  Psychological  Solution  of  Wars. 

An  interpretation  of  the  American  religion 
of  the  new  civQization,  the  foremost  repre- 
sentative of  which  b Dr.  Julia  Seton. 

Cosmic  dynamics. 

Dynanuc  metaphysics. 

To  win  the  war  the  cosmic  way. 

Set  minds  to  ann  the  war  that  way.  . . • 

That  is  not  an  isolated  document, 
nor  do  I suppose  that  it  originates 
from  a lunatic  asylum.  It  is  merely  the 
most  remarkable  among  a number  of 
instances  I have  taken  from  books, 
stories,  and  pamphlets.  It  is  an  intoxi- 
cation of  words,  of  which  you  can  find 
instances  even  in  best  sellers,  such  as 
Diane  of  the  Green  Van.  I have  a raanii- 
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script  before  me  supposed  to  be  a short 
story,  by  a perfectly  sane  American 
college  girl.  On  the  ^t  page  1 find  the 
word  “cosmic,”  twice;  the  word  “dy- 
namic,” three  times;  the  word  “co- 
ordinate,” once;  the  word  “universal,” 
once;  the  word  “ harmony,”  three  times. 
This  produces  a certain  type  of  literature 
with  a limited  number  of  words.  Thus: 
“universal  harmony,”  “cosmic  univer- 
sality,” “dynamic  co-ordination,”  “co- 
ordinated harmony,”  “imiversal  dy- 
namic harmony,”  etc.  In  other  words, 
jargon.  Now,  what  does  that  mean?  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Amer- 
ican powers  of  organization,  for  much  of 
American  literature;  I realize  quite  well 
that  William  James,  Mr.  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Mr.  Edison,  Mr.  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, many  thousands  of  people,  exhibit 
variously  high  forms  of  intellect.  One 
might  make  a similar  list  of  English 
names,  but  the  difference  is  that  in  Eu- 
rope we  have  only  two  classes — ^the  intel- 
lectual class,  and  the  class  which  does 
not  aspire  to  intellect — while  America 
has  both,  and  also  a third  class — the  class 
which  aspires  to  intellectual  production 
or  understanding.  That  class  produces 
those  extraordinary  hterary  medleys;  it 
finds  divinity  in  the  sex  emotion,  and 
not  in  the  hunger  emotion,  though  these 
are  oi  the  same  kind;  it  aspires  to  con- 
tact with  an  impalpable  world,  or  to 
some  removed  and  exquisite  way  of  life. 
Mixed  up  in  this  vertigo  of  words  are  all 
sorts  of  intelligent  ideas,  ideas  on  de- 
mocnuy^,  on  birth  control,  on  poetry, 
house  decoration,  etc.  The  intellectual 
river  rushes  into  every  back  water,  caus- 
ing frightful  confusion.  Well,  that 
means  something  in  American  psy- 
chology. 

To  me,  this  impulse  toward  “cos- 
mic orders,”  and  so  forth,  indicates  a 
reaction  in  the  American  mind  against 
the  mechanical  civilization  of  which  1 
must  say  something  in  another  chapter. 
The  reaction  is  highly  self-conscious. 
For  instance,  a little  while  ago  a woman 
said  to  me  that  a visit  to  Rome  might  be 
expensive,  but  that  “it  went  to  cultural 


background.”  That  is  self-conscious; 
the  American  seems,  more  than  other 
men,  inclined  to  face  his  intellectual 
processes.  His  moral  processes  he  does 
not  face  with  any  such  courage,  but 
his  intellectual  processes  interest  him; 
whereas  the  European  is  extraordinarily 
afraid  of  self-knowledge  because  this 
might  lead  him  into  ideas.  A number  of 
Americans,  of  late  years,  have  come  to 
revolt  against  the  old  ideas  of  “do  no 
wrong,  but  be  God-fearing”;  and  “get 
on  or  get  out.”  The  first  has  failed 
thmn  because  it  was  a purely  moral 
idea  which  did  not  content  the  growing 
intellectual  ferment  produced  by  scores 
of  thousands  of  college  graduates,  male 
and  female,  who  had  taken  in  their 
culture  very  quickly  in  enormous  and 
rather  indiscriminate  doses;  the  second 
idea  of  “ get  on  or  get  out  ” also  failed  to 
satisfy  them,  because  their  contact  with 
culture,  without  teaching  them  that 
culture  was  miou^,  had  taught  them 
that  mechanical  civilization  was  not 
enough.  Hence  this  rush  into  any  intel- 
lectual road,  and,  therefore,  into  any 
intellectual  blind  alley.  All  intellectual 
movements  are  rebellious  movements, 
but  some  of  them,  such  as  the  English 
and  the  French  intellectual  movements, 
are  so  old  established  that  they  have 
become  traditional  rebels  against  power 
and  materialism;  in  America,  where  the 
intellectual  tradition  is  young,  they  are 
still  in  natural  reaction  against  surround- 
ing materialism.  Therefore  they  are 
good  things. 

Many  European  intellectuab  sneer  at 
the  “cosmic  harmony,”  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  pargonauts  are  trying  to 
do  something.  Some  of  them  are  trying 
to  produce  works  of  art,  by  using  the 
language  of  the  laboratory;  others  are 
seeking  a precision  in  life,  an  aspiration 
which  they  can  no  longer  obtain  from 
the  Christian  simplicity;  yet  others  are 
trying  to  project  the  aloof  doctrines  of 
philosophy  and  metaphysics  into  a prac- 
tical realm  which  shall  have  application 
to  their  lives.  If  the  result  is  so  often 
hasty,  hectic,  incoherent,  it  is  largely 
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because  the  siirrounding  atmosphere  is 
so  favorable,  because  the  Americans  are, 
more  than  any  other  human  beings,  in- 
terested in  ideas.  In  Europe,  a man  with 
an  idea  is,  on  the  whole,  a nuisance;  if 
his  idea  is  practical,  he  may  be  sent  to 
jail;  if  unpractical,  he  will  be  put  into 
the  comic  papers.  But  in  America,  in 
either  case,  he  will  be  listened  to.  He 
will  find  his  public  and  his  party.  That 
is  good  for  him  because  it  enables  him 
to  express  himself ; but  it  is  bad  for  him 
because  he  finds,  ready  made,  an  appre- 
ciation which  in  Europe  he  would  have 
to  tear  from  reluctant  and  sluggish 
minds;  in  the  intellectual  sense,  Amer- 
ica is  perhaps  the  only  place  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  a prophet  sometimes  has 
honor  in  his  own  country. 

“rttsh” 

The  easy  acceptance  of  the  fantastic 
literature  I have  quoted  may  arise  from 
the  general  American  tendency  to  ex- 
cess. The  whole  of  the  American  civili- 
zation seems  to  me  willfully,  and  often 
splendidly,  excessive.  The  people  seem 
to  find  a pleasure  in  the  height  of  thpir 
buildings,  in  the  size  of  their  restaurants. 
The  freak  dinner,  for  instance,  where  a 
musical  prodigy  was  concealed  in  a bush 
of  roses  and  revealed  only  when  coffee 
was  served,  where  every  guest  was  pre- 
sented with  a gift  worth  one  thousand 
dollars,  is  not  only  an  indication  of  reck- 
less wealth,  but  also  of  a deliberate  desire 
to  do  things  largely,  magnificently,  ex- 
cessively. 

One  discovers  this  in  the  lavish  mag- 
nificence of  American  hospitality.  It  is 
delightful,  but  to  a pallid  Eiu*opean  it 
sometimes  proves  exhausting.  One  rides 
to  too  many  places  in  too  many  automo- 
biles; one  meets  too  many  interesting 
people;  visits  to  the  opera,  to  the  theater, 
to  the  country  club,  to  the  famous  view 
over  the  valley — all  this,  so  kindly,  so 
generous,  is  part  of  the  American  ten- 
dency to  do  too  much,  too  fast.  They 
do  not  think  that  they  themselves  suffer 
from  it,  but  I suspect  that  much  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  American  public  opinion 


to  newspaper  stunts  is  due  to  an  over- 
stimulated  condition  of  the  nerves.  Ex- 
cess brings  its  penalty  in  the  shape  of 
reaction.  The  noise  of  America,  the 
swift  movement,  the  passion  for  auto- 
mobiles, a passion  so  violent  that  people 
mortgage  their  house  to  buy  one— ^ 
this  is  excess. 

I have  been  in  American  towns  of  less 
than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
found  them  closely  modeled  upon  the 
big  towns.  The  big  towns  provide  excess 
for  the  millions;  the  Uttle  towns,  excess 
for  the  thousands.  It  is  merely  a matter 
of  proportion.  Sometimes  one  does  not 
know  how  to  behave.  The  Engli.shman 
is  not  accustomed  to  the  spaciousness  of 
American  hospitality.  American  hospi- 
tality will  explain  the  difference  between 
watermelon,  honey  dew,  and  casaba, 
while  English  hospitality  consists  in  let- 
ting the  lunch  lie  about  for  you  to  eat  if 
you  like.  We  are  not  accustomed  to 
being  shown  a house  in  detail — ^the 
labor-saving  apphances  at  work,  told  the 
story  of  the  pieces  of  furniture,  of  the 
pictures.  The  Americans  are  never 
weary  of  this,  because  their  vitality  is 
enormous.  It  is  not  only  nerves  which 
permit  them  to  do  so  many  things  in  a 
single  day;  it  is  not  only  their  magnifi- 
cent climate,  which  is  bright  and  bracing 
like  champagne;  it  is  the  rude  strength 
of  a race  not  yet  sophisticated;  it  is  the 
hunger  for  impressions  of  a race  just 
entering  into  possession  of  its  i>owers. 
Hunger  and  innocence,  this  defines  a 
vast  tract  of  the  American  mind. 

An  idea  of  this  tendency  to  excess  can 
be  foimd  in  the  advertisements  of  the 
newspapers.  Advertisements  are  never 
very  discreet,  but  they  always  adjust 
themselves  to  the  taste  of  the  public. 
The  speciahst  soon  finds  out  if  the  adver- 
tisement is  a success;  if  it  fails  it  is 
changed.  Consider  the  two  following 
extracts  from  advertisements.  One 
recommends  a short  story  called  Ttoo 
and  the  Silver  Creese,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gosh!  if  you  want  tensity,  read  Two  and 
the  Silver  Creese,  a Moro  love  story  by  Don- 
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aid  Francis  McGrew.  When  a Moro  loves 
he  does  it  in  a 212°-Fahr.  fashion,  as  you’ll 
discover  when  you  read  this  little  asbestos 
romance.  Don’t  read  this  near  the  stove. 

Here  is  the  second: 

Scrub  up  your  moke  decks  and  cut  for  a new 
pipe  deal! — Say,  you’ll  have  a streak  of 
smoke-luck  that  ’ll  put  pep  in  tour  smoke- 
motor,  all  right,  if  you’ll  ring-in  with  a jimmy 
|Rpe  M*  the  papers  and  nail  some  . . . 
for  packing!  Just  between  ourselves,  you 
never  will  wise-up  to  high-spot-smoke-joy 
until  yon  call  a pipe  or  a home-rolled 
cigarette  by  its  first  name,  then,  to  hit  the 
peak-of-pleasure  you  land  square  on  that 
two-fist^-man-tobacco  . , . WeD,  sir,  you’ll 
be  so  aU-fired  happy  you’ll  want  to  get  a 
photograph  of  yourself  breezing  up  the  pike 
with  your  smokethrottle  wide  open!  talk 
ABOUT  BUOKE-SPORT! 

The  reader  will  say,  as  perhaps  he  has 
said  before:  “This  is  very  unfair;  you 
pick  out  of  our  newspapers  the  most 
blatant  headlines  of  the  most  ferocious 
advertisements,  and  then  you  say  that 
indicates  the  American  mentality.  Allow 
me  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  in  this  country 
there  are  millions  of  sober,  educated  ])eo- 
ple  who,  equally  with  you,  feel  that — ’’ 
etc.  Which  is  quite  true;  a country 
whidi  was  wholly  occupied  in  scrubbing 
up  its  smoke  decks  would  not  be  a suc- 
cess, but  it  is  equally  true  that  this  sort 
of  appeal  must  correspond  with  a de- 
mand of  the  American  mentality — viz., 
the  demand  for  lyricism,  which  takes  the 
form  of  rhetoric  and  vitupjeration. 

An  unfortunate  result  of  this  violent 
stimulation  is  the  national  restlessness. 
I am  no  enemy  of  stimulation;  indeed, 
I believe  that  it  is  better  to  be  too  much 
stimulated  than  not  stimulated  at  all, 
but  one  can  overdo  it.  I have  several 
times  referred  to  the  automobile,  and 
you  may  think  that  I am  an  old-fash- 
ioned partisan  of  the  stagecoach,  which 
is  not  the  case.  It  is  good  to  see  that 
the  American  city  has  emancipated  itself 
from  the  horse,  but  I do  believe  that  the 
automobile  is  having  an  e\Hl  effect  upon 
the  country.  It  has  made  the  center  of 
some  towns  almost  uninhabitable.  Be- 


fore a window  on  North  Michigan 
Boulevard,  in  Chicago,  three  thousand 
automobiles  pass  every  hour.  The 
night  is  filled  with  mechanical  sounds; 
the  throttles  are  open;  the  automobiles 
are  parked  outside  hotels,  and  the  en- 
gines allowed  to  run;  it  is  like  sleeping  in 
a garage.  The  streets  are  clotted;  in 
Fifth  Avenue,  for  instance,  between  four 
and  half  past  five,  any  fat  old  lady  will 
walk  six  blocks  while  a vehicle  passes 
two.  The  automobile,  at  certain  hours, 
is  making  the  traffic  of  Manhattan  un- 
manageable. It  will  drive  the  city  of 
New  York  into  the  immensely  costly 
expedient  of  cutting  underground  motor 
roads  in  the  rock,  or  to  the  more  revo- 
lutionary method  of  building  elevated 
roads  over  the  old  elevated  railways  and 
over  certain  cross-streets.  All  that  be- 
cause scores  of  thousands  of  people  want 
to  get  about.  Watch  the  line  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  afternoon,  near,  let  us  say, 
the  New  York  Public  Library;  not  one 
in  ten  is  a commercial  vehicle.  You  will 
say  that  this  is  luxurious  New  York,  but 
I have  seen  the  same  thing  in  little  towns 
of  New  England,  in  St.  Louis,  in  Kansas 
City.  Traflfic  is  mostly  composed  of  peo- 
ple who  are  getting  about  for  excessive 
pleasiue  or  hardly  necessary  business. 
This  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
America  is  getting  about  to  too  many 
places,  trying  to  handle  in  one  day  too 
many  jobs,  and  in  one  night  too  many 
pleasures. 

A motor-car  run  after  breakfast,  a 
heavy  morning’s  work,  a business  lunch 
party,  an  excited  afternoon’s  work,  dinner 
at  a restaurant,  a theater,  a supper  party, 
a dance,  or  a run  through  the  moonlight 
in  the  inevitable  automobile!  I do  not 
pretend  that  this  is  the  everyday  life  of 
every  New-Yorker,  but  it  is  the  life  to 
which  most  of  the  modern  New-Yorkers, 
rich  and  poor,  seem  to  aspire.  And  it 
seems  to  be  speed  for  the  sake  of  speed. 
I have  before  me  an  envelope  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company;  it 
bears  two  mottoes,  “Special  Rush  Ser- 
vice,’’ and,  “It  Will  Hiury  Your  Answer 
to  Give  It  to  the  Boy  Who  Delivers 
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This  Telegram.”  You  will  say  telegrams 
generally  are  in  a hurry,  but  what  inter- 
ests me  is  the  emphasis  laid  upon  haste. 
This  leads  to  overstrain,  and  may  per- 
haps lead  to  hardness.  When  one  has 
no  time  one  is  not  gentle,  and  if  the 
American  (honor  be  to  him)  did  not 
cultivate  gentleness,  his  would  indeed  be 
a ruthless  country. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  I exaggerate 
will  ^d  confirmation  of  these  remarks 
in  the  reactions  which  appear  in  Amer- 
ica herself  against  certain  sides  of  her 
life.  For  instance,  the  other  day,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  I read  a story 
where  the  hero  gave  a melancholic  ac- 
count of  a horrible  week  end,  where  he 
was  taken  by  his  hostess  for  meals  and 
parties  to  all  the  surrounding  houses. 
He  was  protesting.  Likewise,  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  I found  a story 
called  ‘‘The  Silken  BuUy,”  which 
charges  the  American  woman  with  bru- 
tal selfishness,  lawlessness,  and  exploita- 
tion of  her  husband.  I do  not  indorse 
these  two  stories,  but  would  observe  that 
these  magazines  are  very  popular,  have 
a large  circulation,  and  do  not  want  to 
antagonize  it.  Therefore  I am  entitled 
to  conclude  that  there  exists  a protest 
in  America  against  dominating  women, 
and  also  against  restlessness  and  haste. 
Of  women  we  must  say  something  a lit- 
tle farther  on;  as  regards  restlessness,  I 
would  only  add  that  I have  met  many 
Americans  who  deplore  the  excessive 
activity  which  pervades  their  country. 
They  say  that  in  America  there  is  no 
time  to  live.  I do  not  go  so  far,  but, 
then,  I am  a European,  and  am  so 
impressed  by  our  sluggishness  that  I am 
glad  to  see  America  overdoing  it  a little. 
That  may  be  better  than  not  doing  it 
at  all. 

NEPHEW  SAM 

There  are  also  against  the  national 
restlessness  personal  reactions  of  another 
kind;  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
new  tyj>e  of  cultured  American.  The 
older  type  of  cultured  American  was  in  a 
way  more  American  than  the  new.  He 


was  still  connected  with  Emerson  and 
Longfellow;  he  had  strong  moral  senti- 
ments; he  was  rather  ceremonious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  rather  academic.  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  makes  an  amusing  carica- 
ture of  certain  sides  of  this  type  in  Man 
and  Superman;  an  admirable  portrait 
can  be  found  in  The  American,  by  Henty 
James.  The  remarkable  fact  about  that 
type  was  that  one  could  never  imagine 
him  as  a young  man.  He  was  always  a 
well-preserved  man  of  forty-five.  Well, 
there  has  been  a reaction,  a moderniza- 
tion. One  of  the  reasons  is  that  during 
the  last  fifty  years  so  many  people  grew 
rich  that  they  were  able  to  send  their 
sons  to  college;  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  business  threw  aside  the  idea  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Lorimer’s  hero  in  The 
Letters  of  a Self-made  Merchant  to  His 
Son,  that  a young  man  was  ruined  for 
business  by  a college  education. 

I have  met  many  Yale  men  in  business, 
and  a fair  number  from  Harvard.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  was  employed  in 
a large  corpK>ration.  He  was  young, 
but  had  a good  position.  As  we  came 
in  he  stood  up,  perfectly  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  gray  tweed,  wearing  spats  over 
admirable  boots.  As  I observed  his 
quiet  blue  tie  and  well-laundered  collar, 
his  close-cut,  but  not  too  close-cut  hair, 
as  he  welcomed  us  in  a rather  high  and 
unmodulated  voice,  I thought,  “I  have 
never  seen  anything  quite  like  this.”  We 
talked.  At  twenty-eight  he  had  still 
the  undergraduate  touch;  he  did  not 
take  himself  seriously,  as  did  the  old 
type.  He  did  not  talk  about  the  size 
and  power  of  his  corporation,  as  the  old 
type  did,  out  of  vanity  or  nervousness. 
He  was  an  ordinary  “nice  fellow,”  just 
any  negligent  sophomore.  But,  a little 
later,  we  talked  business,  and  the  man 
changed;  he  grew  grave;  his  mouth 
hardened;  I saw  something  in  his  eyes 
which  told  me  that  he  was  jiolished  only 
as  a sword  is  polished,  that  he  had 
what  an  Oxford  man  seldom  has,  an 
American  cutting  edge.  Here  America 
is  producing  a high  type  of  humanity, 
and  she  will  produce  it  more  and  more 
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as  wealth  learns  to  value  good  breeding. 
It  will  combine  the  graces  of  the  Old 
World  with  the  force  of  the  New  World. 
I have  had  only  a glimpse  of  the  super- 
man, but  I feel  that  he  will  give  a great 
account  of  himself  in  the  times  to  come. 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 
A day  or  two  at  Harvard,  conversation 
with  twenty  or  thirty  young  men,  re- 
veals something  more  important  than 
knowledge;  it  exhibits  charming,  natural 
manners,  modesty,  firmness.  I wish 
every  English  visitor  could  spend  twelve 
hours  at  Harvard  or  Yale;  it  would  en- 
able him  to  avoid  the  absurd  generaliza- 
tions he  often  makes.  As  an  American 
put  it  to  me,  “England  compares  her 
best  with  America’s  worst,’’  which  is 
absolutely  true.  Not  only  does  the 
Englishman  set  up  as  a standard  his  own 
county  families,  conveniently  forgetting 
England’s  profiteers,  England’s  lower 
middle  class,  the  mincing  gentility  of  the 
antimacassar,  the  bawling  taprooms  of 
our  country  hotels,  but  he  compares  the 
English  gentleman  class  with  any  brag- 
gart salesman  who  talks  to  him  in  the 
club  car. 

It  is  lamentable  because  it  is  so  stupid, 
lamentable  because  a few  dinner  parties 
or  week  ends  in  American  homes  would 
show  the  Englishman  that  America  has 
a gentleman  class  akin  to  his  own,  in 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Virginia, 
even  New  York,  which  did  not  come 
over  (steerage)  last  week,  which  does  not 
struggle  for  money,  does  not  ask  personal 
questions,  does  not  boast;  a class  which 
discusses  without  puntanism  any  sub- 
ject you  like,  accepts  your  eccentricities, 
cherishes  its  traditions  without  obtrud- 
ing them,  indeed  a class  which  differen- 
tiates itself  from  the  English  county 
families,  to  which  it  is  generally  related, 
by  a keenness,  an  op>enness  to  new  ideas 
which  should  sting  the  self-complacency 
and  stir  the  dust  where  lie  the  English 
families  amid  the  debris  of  Victorianism. 

A MORAL  NATION 

All  the  same,  certain  things  startle 
one  in  America;  one  of  them  is  the  occa- 
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sional  outbreak  of  puritanism.  For  in- 
stance, when  my  agent  was  booking  my 
lecture  tour,  he  issued  a prospectus  pro- 
vided with  my  photograph.  A woman’s 
club  which  had  applied  for  a lecture  date  ‘ 
refused  to  engage  me  because  my  photo- 
graph exhibited  me  in  a dressing-gown 
which  exposed  my  neck.  This  is  quite 
true;  they  put  it  in  writing.  I suspect 
that  this  exhibits  one  of  those  deep- 
buried,  puritanic  American  strains;  when 
I think  of  that  I smile  at  the  remark  so 
often  made  that  “America  has  no  tradi- 
tions.’’ America  has  a profound  ethical 
tradition.  She  has  created  in  her  own 
mind  an  aristocracy  of  God-fearing  men 
and  women.  She  still  tends  to  estimate 
people  according  to  their  morals. 

So  does  England;  but  England  tries 
to  shut  her  eyes  to  what  may  be  incon- 
venient, because  that  makes  trouble, 
while  America  feels  it  her  duty  to  in- 
quire; in  other  words,  the  American 
, seems  more  preoccupied  with  moral 
questions  than  is  the  European.  I do 
not  represent  the  European  as  a gay  and 
vicious  man;  I know  him  too  well. 
England  has  her  Vigilance  Society,  and 
France  her  League  for  Repressing  the 
Vices  of  the  Streets,  just  as  America  has 
her  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

Mr.  Comstock  completed  a trinity  with 
Sir  Percy  Bunting  and  Mr.  Beranger, 
but  in  America  virtue  is  not  so  com- 
pletely given  over  to  specialists.  Virtue 
is  everybody’s  business.  I have  dis- 
covered, notably,  that  in  a club  of  men, 
where  a member  drinks,  gambles,  and 
runs  after  women,  that  member  is  not 
called  “no  end  of  a dog,’’  as  he  would 
be  in  England,  or  well  liked,  as  he  would 
be  in  France;  in  America  he  is  deplored; 
you  will  generally  find  that  in  America 
it  is  virtue,  not  vice,  earns  a man  popu- 
larity. This  is  not  entirely  a matter  of 
repression;  I do  not  know  about  this 
question  as  much  as  I should  like,  but 
if  things  are  what  they  seem,  America  is 
a virtuous  country.  Though  things  never 
are  what  they  seem. 

The  outside  shows  the  American 
rather  more  like  the  Englishman  of  1860, 
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with  a dash  of  Nietzsche,  than  like  the 
Englishman  of  to-day.  He  is  domestic, 
and  seems  to  care  deeply  for  his  home, 
his  wife  and  children;  he  talks  about 

them,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  the 
background,  and  he  very  seldom  hints 
at  irregular  adventures. 

Domesticity  is  part  of  the  American 
insularity;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  country  lies  so  far  from  the  sea 
that  external  influences  do  not  operate. 
And  yet  I find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  American  is  as  moral  as  he  seems. 
He  could  not  keep  it  up.  The  1910  cen- 
sus showed  6 per  cent  of  illiterates;  Sena- 
tor Borah  stated,  in  1917,  that  70  per 
cent  of  American  families  were  living 
below  the  poverty  line;  the  disease 
records,  as  quoted  by  Doctor  Biggs,  are 
terrifying.  America  is  not  worse  off  than 
Europe;  indeed,  she  is  better  off,  but  in 
conditions  like  these  it  is  impossible  for 
national  morality  to  be  as  high  as  is 
made  out. 

One  has  a glimpse  of  that  now  and 

then.  I have  before  me  a publication 
which  I will  call  the  “Underside.”  Here 
I find  reports  of  sexual  crimes,  adver- 
tisements of  shops  where  they  sell 
“books  on  sex  questions,”  pictures  of 
“girls  in  artistic  poses.”  I find  a pub- 
lication which  enables  men  and  women 
to  make  “friends”  by  advertisement. 
There  are  books  “exposing”  white 


slavery,  and  even  “instructions  for  the 
honeymoon.”  All  this  stirs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  drink  question,  among  adver- 
tisements of  proof  testers  and  stills, 
which  are  offer^ — ^you  will  never  guess — 
to  people  who  want  to  make  distilled 
water. 

That  sort  of  thing,  which  you  find  in 
every  city,  suggests  the  secret  escape 
from  moral  restrictions.  The  newspa- 
pers report  a great  many  sexual  crimes; 
this  slough  which  I stir  up  reveals  that 
here,  still  more  than  in  England,  vice 
goes  slinking  and  ashamed,  but  goes,  all 
the  same.  I find  chaos  and  conflict.  The 
Federation  of  New  Jersey  Women’s 
Clubs  demands  official  action  to  lengthen 
frocks  and  to  stop  cheek-to-cheek  danc- 
ing; the  Federation  of  New  York 
Women’s  Clubs  demands  the  removal  of 
legal  restrictions  on  birth  control. 

I doubt  the  thoroughness  of  American 
Puritanism.  I have  come  across  a num- 
ber of  men  who  supported  prohibition, 
and  their  cellars  are  full  of  liquor;  per- 
haps that  is  why  they  could  afford  the 
gesture.  I have  been  over  the  Library 
of  Congress  at  Washington,  and  discov- 
ered that  this  great  institution  possesses 
only  one  book  of  Anatole  France,  the 
mildest  of  all.  Between  the  surface  and 
the  depths  I hesitate.  But  these  are 
only  impressions;  it  is  not  my  business 
to  pronounce. 


(To  he  coniinued.) 

LOYALTY 

BY  E.  DORSET 


1 SERVED  my  long  employer  wakeful-eared; 

Stuck  to  my  tasks,  through  sickness,  cold,  and  heat; 
Not  that  I loved  the  man,  but  that  I feared 
Detachment,  and  the  street. 

Now  he  is  dead;  a codicil  that  shows 

“Service,  long  friendship,”  leaves  a tidy  bit. 

Well,  I was  loyal,  yes;  nobody  knows 
The  price  I paid  for  it. 
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BY  MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY 


IT  was  such  a hot  night;  the  street 
was  so  ugly.  She  sat  at  her  open  door, 
dejected,  looking  at  the  double  row*  of 
two-story  houses  built  of  dirty  yellow 
brick  Lots  of  houses — ^and  all  of  them 
alike!  Lots  of  little  streets — ^and  no 
sort  of  difference  between  them!  One 
window  downstairs,  two  windows  above; 
coarse  iron  railings  on  which  hung  beer 
pots  or  milk  cans.  This  was  what  sitting 
at  the  front  door  meant.  If  she  sat  at 
the  back  door  she  saw  the  rows  of  little 
gardens,the  runner  beans,  the  fowl  runs, 
the  washing  hanging  out — with  here  and 
there  a startled  great  sunflower,  amazed 
to  find  itself  in  such  a tiny  place.  She 
sat,  dejected,  and  trying  to  draw  a long 
breath  here  in  the  restricted  street. 

Dust  drifted  in  a rusty  column  past 
her  sad,  wild  eyes.  She  did  not  know  how 
distraught  she  looked  to-night.  Peering 
beyond  this  street  where  she  had  been 
bom  and  had  always  lived,  she  saw  roofs 
and  spires  and  factory  chimneys.  There 
wasn’t  a patch  of  bare  sky,  not  a patch 
as  big  as  the  palm  of  your  hand. 

She  choked.  To  her  to-night — ^and  for 
the  first  time — ^it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
always  drawn  gasping  breaths  and  as  if 
she  had  always  been  peering  at  things 
up  close.  There  had  been  nothing  large, 
nothing  silent.  She  wanted  peace  and 
quiet.  Her  desolate,  perturbedsoul  called 
out  suddenly  for  grandeur.  The  shrill 
children,  the  scolding  or  the  laughing 
women  all  round  her — ^the  noise  of  her 
neighbors — ^it  drove  her  wild. 

She  was  sick  of  the  street.  And  there 
must  be  in  the  world  such  lots  of  other 
places.  Yet  until  to-night  she  had  taken 
everything  for  granted.  She  had  never 
troubled  to  think  about  the  street.  That 
had  been  her  attitude.  She  was  only 


twenty,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  lived  a long,  long  life,  and  always 
with  sickness,  with  fretfulness,  with 
death;  for  the  Hawkers  were  a delicate 
family.  She  was  the  only  healthy  one, 
a big  girl,  with  a promise  of  magnifi- 
cence. She  and  her  brother  Charlie  were 
the  last  ones  left.  She  had  taken  it  for 
granted — until  to-night — that  she  would 
always  keep  house  for  Charlie,  here,  in 
the  street. 

She  could  not  go  on  with  things  as 
they  were,  and  yet  she  knew  she’d  got 
to.  She  wasn’t  even  ciTing  for  the 
moon.  She  had  no  moon.  Any  little 
thing  would  comfort  her,  anything  that 
was  different — only  that.  And  she  said, 
tragically,  “I  want  some  fim.” 

The  noise,  the  noise!  Cars  in  the  wide 
road  at  the  end  of  the  street,  hooters  and 
bells — all  the  ugly  clamor  made  by  fac- 
tories; the  mix^  agony  to  her,  to- 
night, of  thumped-at  pianos  and  blaring 
gramophones.  She  clapped  her  hands 
to  her  ears  and  made  for  herself  a bliss- 
ful silence.  She  did  not  see  Charlie 
come  up  the  street. 

*‘Got  earache?”  he  asked,  jostling  her 
at  the  narrow,  open  door. 

She  drew  her  hands  abruptly  down 
and  they  slapped  angrily  at  her  hips. 
“I  never  have  aches  nor  pains.  You 
know  that.” 

“I  do,  and  you  ought  to  be  thankful.” 

“I  was  only  trying  to  keep  quiet.” 

“Quiet!”  he  laughed.  “If  you  want 
that,  you’d  better  go  and  live  somewhere 
else.” 

“Yes.”  She  sounded  hopeless,  color- 
less, and  her  light-gray  eyes  tried  to 
pierce  him  through.  “Somewhere  else; 
that’s  it.” 

“You  don’t  seem  yourself  to-night.” 
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He  sounded  perplexed.  “Well,  here’s 
a present  for  you.  Catch!” 

He  threw  a bag  of  chocolates  and  it 
fell  into  her  lap.  She  stared  at  the  bag 
and  her  suu^n,  desperate  young  face 
changed  entirely. 

“For  me?  Charlie!” 

He  had  never  given  her  a present  be- 
fore. She  had  been  pining  for  grace, 
for  recklessness,  for  gayety.  Here  it 
was,  in  her  lap,  a bag  of  chocolates. 
Her  world  was  transformed. 

“Thought  you’d  like  ’em.” 

He  sounded  sheepish;  he,  also,  seemed 
diflFerent  to-night.  What  had  happened 
to  them  both?  Perhaps  it  was  the 
threatening  storm.  She  looked  up  at 
the  rent  and  livid  sky.  Then  she  arose, 
holding  the  bag  lightly  in  her  curved 
hands. 

“ Charlie ! I’ve  been  fretting  for  some- 
thing like  this.” 

“Chocolates!”  He  stared.  “Then 
why  didn’t  you  say  so?  I don’t  want 
you  to  go  short  of  anything.  I’ve  got 
plenty  of  money.” 

“’Tisn’t  things  like  saying  I mean.” 
She  stepped  lightly  into  their  house,  with 
him  behind  her. 

Charlie  said  at  supper  time:  “Saw 
Elsie  to-night.  She  and  a lot  more  had 
been  down  to  the  station,  seeing  Aus- 
tralian soldiers  off.  Once  them  chaps 
have  gone  back  to  where  they  came  from, 
we  can  begin  to  feel  the  war’s  over.” 

“War  didn’t  hurt  you,  for  you  never 
went.” 

“ They  wouldn’t  pass  me.  Wasn’t  my 
fault,  was  it?” 

“No” — she  looked  at  his  narrow 
chest  and  pointed  face — “but  I should 
have  loved  a soldier  brother.  They’re 
fine  big  men,  the  Australians.  I liked  to 
watch  them  march  down  this  street. 
What’s  Elsie  doing,  seeing  them  off? 
She’s  a silly.” 

“I  like  a girl  to  be  a silly  now  and 
then.”  He  was  valiant.  “Do  you  good 
to  be  a silly  sometimes,  but  you’re  not 
that  sort.” 

“No,  I’m  not.”  She  spoke  firmly,  yet 
she  seemed  reflective. 


“Just  larking,”  persisted  Charlie,  and 
a tender  grin  twisted  his  pale  mouth. 
“Elsie’s  been  telling  me  about  it.  One 
of  them  fell  in  love  with  her,  though 
they’d  never  set  eyes  on  each  other 
before.  Asked  her  to  go  out  there  and 
marry  him.” 

“Marry  him!  Go  all  out  there? 
Charlie!  What’s  it  like  out  there?” 

“ Don’t  know.  Not  like  this,  you  may 
be  sure.” 

“ That’s  a good  job.  I hate  this  street. 
I’m  sick  to  death  of  this  town  and  of 
the  people  in  it.” 

“Sick  to  death!  Why,  what’s  come 
over  you  to-night,  Maggie?” 

“ I don’t  know.”  She  stuck  her  elbows 
on  the  table  and  he  stared  at  her  round, 
big  arms.  “I  did  feel  funny  to-night — 
heartbroke,  you  might  say — until — 
until  you  give  me  the  chocolates.”  She 
burst  out  crying. 

He  clanked  down  his  knife  and  fork. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak;  then  he 
stopped. 

She  watched  him,  with  her  streaming 
eyes.  “What  you  going  to  say?”  she 
demanded. 

“Nothing.  Never  mind.  Wipe  your 
eyes,  and — ^Maggie — don’t  be  a young 
fool.  Wipe  your  eyes  and  finish  your 
supper.  There’s  thimder  about.  That’s 
aU  it  is.” 

Charlie  was  thinking  that  it  would  be 
cmel  to  tell  her  the  tnith,  which  was 
that  he  had  bought  the  chocolates  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  Elsie.  Yet  when  he 
did  meet  her  and  she  talked  of  the 
Australians,  he  had  kept  the  bag  in  his 
pocket. 

“What’s  his  name — the  chap  who 
asked  Elsie  to  go  out  to  him  and  get 
married?” 

“She  didn’t  tell  me.  Don’t  suppose 
she  knows.” 

“Well,  I should  have  thought — ” 

“Doesn’t  matter  what  you  think.” 
He  turned  testy.  “You  don’t  under- 
stand what  larking  about  means.  Just 
before  the  train  moved — she  did  tell  me 
that — ^he  leaned  out  and — ” 

“Kissed  her?” 
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“No,  he  never  kissed  her,  or  she’d 
have  told  me.” 

“Wouldshe?  Nothing  to  do  with  you!” 

“I  tell  you  she’d  have  told  me.  He 
handed  her  his  knife  and  asked  for  a 
bit  of  her  hair.  She  cut  him  a thick, 
long  bit  and,  as  the  train  went  out,  the 
men  and  the  girls — ” 

“Then  there  wasn’t  only  Elsie?” 

“Everybody  was  there  except  you. 
Factory  hands,  I mean.” 

“ I see.”  Her  eyes  were  calm  now,  and 
they  fixed  on  him.  “You  get  plenty  of 
chances  for  larking  when  you  work  in 
the  factory.  Working  in  the  house,  that 
takes  up  all  a girl’s  time  and  it  suffocates 
her.  Well,  it  does  me.  Did  he  throw 
the  hair  back  at  her?  I would,  if  I was 
a man.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  men?  He 
was  kissing  her  hair  as  the  train  went 
out,  kissing  it  and  laughing — before  he 
slipped  it  into  his  breast  pocket.” 

“And  that  was  the  last  she  saw  of 
him?” 

“That  was  the  last  she  ever  will 
see  of  him,”  Charlie  nodded,  curtly. 

He  stood  up.  She,  rising  also  and 
looking  at  the  dirty  supper  things  in  a 
sort  of  panic,  asked  him,  desolately: 

“You  going  out  again?” 

“Yes,  for  a bit.” 

When  he  was  gone,  she  lolled  at  the 
open  door,  watching  the  violent  sky. 
“I  don’t  imderstand  men,  and  I don’t 
understand  girls,  either,”  she  said,  with 
thoughtful  bitterness.  Then  she  saw 
Elsie  come  down  the  street,  Elsie  hum- 
ming lightly  and  swaying  her  hips.  She 
stopped  at  the  door. 

“Well,  old  sobersides!  What  do  you 
think  I’ve  been  up  to,  Maggie?  Guess.” 

“ Charlie  told  me.  You’ve  been  seeing 
soldiers  off,  and  you  gave  one  of  them  a 
bit  of  your  hair.  And  he  asked  you  to 
go  out  there  and  marry  him,” 

“Charlie  remembered.”  Elsie  seemed 
pleased;  then  she  added,  mysteriously: 
“ Come  inside.  I want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  I never  told  Charlie,  for 
you  never  tell  the  men  the  lot.” 

“Don’t  you!  Why?” 


“I  don’t  know  why  you  don’t  tell 
them  everything,  but  it  would  never  do.” 

They  went  into  the  house.  Elsie  sat 
down,  with  a laughing  bump,  on  the 
sofa.  Maggie  stood  staring  helplessly  at 
the  crowded  table. 

“Why,  you’ve  never  cleared  away  the 
supper  things.” 

“No.  I — I let  them  stay.” 

“ Well,  don’t  fuss  with  them  now.  I’ll 
help  you  afterward.  Come  and  sit 
down.  I’ll  show  you  what  I never 
showed  Charlie.”  She  brought  out  a 
folded  paper.  “Here’s  his  name  and 
address — the  Australian,  I mean.  He 
begged  and  prayed  me  to  go  out  by  the 
next  ship.  We  had  a talk,  while  the 
others  went  on  chaffing.  He  said — all 
sorts  of  things.  And  he  meant  every 
word.  I could  see  that.  I sha’n’t  tell 
you  everything  he  said.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight.”  She  burst  out  laughing. 

“Do  you  mean  that  he  said  it  at  the 
station?” 

“Of  course.  Where  else  could  he  say 
it?  Only  seen  him  that  once.  Here’s  his 
name,  Conrad  Preston.  Nice  name 
don’t  you  think?  And  there’s  the  ad- 
dress in  the  city  where  he’ll  be  stopping 
after  he  lands  and  before  he  goes  home 
to  the  farm.  Up  country  to  a station, 
he  called  it.  They  do  talk  funny.” 

Elsie  fell  back  merrily  into  the  sofa 
pillows;  her  brilliant  eyes  bantered  the 
other  girl. 

Maggie  held  the  paper.  She  read  it 
over  and  over  again.  She  was  learning 
it,  his  name  and  his  address — ^the  Aus- 
tralian soldieis 

“Look  here,  Maggie.  Give  it  back  to 
me.  I’ll  burn  it.  “I  wouldn’t  have 
Charlie  see  it;  not  for  worlds.” 

“Why  wouldn’t  you  have  him  see  it?” 

“Because  I’m  going  to  marry  Charlie. 
He  asked  me  to-night,  and  I said  ‘yes.’” 

“Did  he  ask  you  before  supper?” 
Maggie  clenched  her  hands  in  her  lap; 
the  paper  was  between  them. 

“Yes,  before  supper.  Why?” 

“Doesn’t  matter.  So  that’s  why  you 
won’t  many  the  Australian?  You’ve 
had  two  men  after  you  in  one  evening.” 
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“That’s  nothing.”  Elsie  tossed  her 
head.  “ You  don’t  understand.  But  you 
wouldn’t  catch  me  going  to  Australia, 
not  for  worlds.  He  loves  it — could  see 
that — ^but  it  must  be  an  awful  place.” 

“The  soldier  loves  it.**” 

“ Course.  It’s  his  home.  But  so  big 
and  so  lonely.  He  said  you  can  only 
hear  yourself,  your  own  heart  beating 
and  the  breath  you  draw.  Awful,  isn’t 
it?  Give  me  the  street  I’ve  always 
known  and — ^and  Charlie.” 

Elsie  laughed  again;  she  was  always 
laughing.  It  was  a thin,  jubilant  sound. 
Then  she  bent  down,  forced  open  Mag- 
gie’s hand,  and  got  the  paper.  Maggie 
remained  rigid  and  her  open  palms  ap- 
peared bewildered,  bereft. 

“Charlie  might  be  jealous  if  he  knew 
I had  the  chap’s  name  and  address.  He 
doesn’t  mind  my  larking,  for  he  knows 
there’s  no  harm  in  that,  but  he  wouldn’t 
like  to  find  this.  Might  make  trouble. 
I’ll  {)oke  it  in  between  the  bars.” 

She  jumpted  up.  Then,  changing  her 
mind,  she  put  it  on  the  table  and,  return- 
ing to  Maggie,  said,  half  jestingly,  yet 
with  iron  coldness  imdemeath: 

“ I don’t  mean  to  be  unkind,  dear,  but 
I must  have  this  house  to  ourselves  when 
we’re  married.  You  see  that,  Maggie, 
don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I see  it.” 

“I  knew  you  would.  But  Charlie  felt 
uncomfortable.  ” 

“ He  needn’t  have  troubled.  I didn’t 
want  to  stay.  I’m  very  glad  of  the 
chance  to  go.  But,  you  mind  what  I 
say,  Elsie,  Charlie’s  a handful.  All  the 
Hawkers  are.  I’m  the  only  happy  one.” 

“Happy!  Well,  you  don’t  often  look 
it.” 

“Charlie” — ^Maggie  was  imheeding — 
“isn’t  grateful  for  anything  you  do.” 

“ Grateful ! I don’t  want  that.  I love 
him.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“Never  said  you  didn’t.  But  a wife’s 
different.  You’ll  find  that  some  day. 
Wonder  if  you  will?  Maggie!  Stand 
up.  Come,  here.” 

She  bent,  flung  her  arms  roimd  Mag- 
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gie,  pulled  her  to  her  feet,  and  half 
danced,  half  dragged,  her  across  the 
room  to  a mirror. 

“Isn’t  it  funny,  the  likeness  between 
you  and  me?  We  might  be  blood  rela- 
tions. But  you’re  so  solemn  and  I*m 
always  on  the  go.  And  your  hair’s 
browm  and  mine’s  got  yellow  in  it.” 

Maggie  was  staring  at  herself — ^a  som- 
ber, wild  glance.  *“He  gave  you  his 
name  and  address.  Did  you  give  him 
yours?” 

“ Coimse  I did.”  Elsie  seemed  tickled. 

“ He’s  got  that  and  my  hair.  Much  good 
may  they  do  him ! Maggie,  are  you  going 
to  work  at  the  factory,  same  as  the  other 
girls,  when  I’m  married  to  Charlie? 
Might  do  you  good.  Cheer  you  up.  But 
you’d  have  to  get  a lodging  out.” 

“Don’t  you  bother  about  that,”  said 
Maggie,  still  staring  in  the  glass  and 
watching  her  lips  as  they  moved. 
“You’re  prettier  than  I am,  Elsie. 
That’s  the  only  difference.  We’re  both 
big,  with  gray  eyes  and  brown  hair — ^well, 
yours  has  got  a bit  of  yellow,  but — ” 

“ I only  seem  prettier  because  I laugh 
and  take  trouble  with  my  dress.  You 
never  seem  to  care.” 

“I  haven’t.  Charlie  isn’t  one  to  notice.” 

“Charlie!  What  about  the  other 
men?  Ever  thought  of  them?” 

“Not  until  to-night.”  Maggie  was 
candid.  And  she  stared  with  a kind  of 
terror  at  those  two  big  blond  girls  in 
the  glass. 

“So  you  did  think  to-night?” 

“No,  I didn’t — not  to  say  thinking — 
but  I felt  I couldn’t  keep  on,  somehow. 

I told  Charlie  I was  sick  and  tired.” 

“You  did!  What  did  Charlie  say?” 
Elsie  dimpled  and  blushed.  She  seemed 
shy,  roguish,  delighted. 

“I  can’t  remember  what  he  said.” 

She  turned  sullen.  “Doesn’t  matter.” 

She  tried  to  move  from  the  glass,  but 
Elsie  gripped  her. 

“ Maggie ! I say ! Go  out  to  Australia 
yourself!  He’d  never  know  the  differ- 
ence, and — ” 

She  broke  off  with  a rapt  squeak.  She 
withdrew  her  arm;  she  moved  to  the 
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door.  Maggie,  immovable,  heard  her 
say,  “Charlie!” 

There  was  silence.  They  were  making 
love.  Kissing  by  the  half-open  door, 
very  likely.  They  did  not  want  her. 
Who  did?  Maggie  moved  from  the 
glass.  Keeping  her  back  austerely  to 
them,  sh?  stood  at  the  disordered  table, 
looking  down  at  dead  dishes.  She  was 
not  resentful  of  their  joy.  She  did  not 
grudge  those  two  the  ecstatic  twittering 
that  was  going  on  near  the  door.  She 
was  not  sorry;  she  was  glad,  glad,  for 
she  was  sick  of  Charlie,  with  his  dull 
complaining.  And  the  street  choked 
her.  She  stood  staring  at  the  table, 
brooding  on  it,  hating  it,  done  with  it 
and  all  that  it  implied.  Suddenly  a sil- 
ver-bright radiance  shot  across  her  light 
eyes  and  her  hand  crept  forward.  It  was 
a thievish  hand.  She  picked  up  the  pa- 
per which  Elsie  had  left  on  the  table, 
the  folded  spill  with  the  Australian  sol- 
dier’s name  and  address.  Her  hand 
dropped  withsuUen  secrecy  to  her  pocket. 

She  swung  round  and  saw  them  at  the 
open  door,  shoulder  leaning  at  shoulder. 

“If  ever  she  asks  me  where  it  is.  I’ll 
say  I saw  Charlie  light  his  pipe  with  it. 
But  she  won’t” — ^Maggie,  thinking  Imi- 
ously,  stared  at  Elsie’s  face — “ remember 
it  again  to-night.  If  she  does  happ>en  to, 
then  I’ll  say  I burned  it  myself.” 

She  piled  the  plates  and  dishes,  carried 
them  to  the  back  kitchen,  and  washed 
up.  Her  hands  moved  in  a swift  tempest. 

Those  two  remained  silent  by  the 
open  door.  The  long-delayed  thunder 
gave  its  weak  growl. 


He  met  her  as  she  came  from  the  ship; 
he  had  married  her  this  morning.  They 
were  sitting  at  their  wedding  breakfast 
alone,  in  a room  at  the  hotel  where  he 
had  been  staying  since  he  came  from 
England.  To-night  they  were  starting 
on  their  long  journey  up  country. 

Maggie’s  glance  fell  with  impassive 
triumph  on  the  bright  ring  on  her  finger. 
She  was  a man’s  wife.  Somebody 
wanted  her.  No.  Her  thought  stopped 
dead.  He  did  not  want  her.  It  was 
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Elsie  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with,  and 
it  was  Elsie  that  he  believed  he  had 
married.  He  must  never  find  out,  never. 

He  would  not,  for  nobody  could  tell  him. 

Elsie  was  thousands  of  miles  away. 

She  was  living  in  the  street  at  home, 
and  by  now  she  must  be  Charlie’s  wife. 

They  had  finished  eating.  Maggie 
sat  with  her  bared  arms  on  the  table 
and  she  stared  at  Conrad,  her  husband. 

She  looked  as  she  had  looked  on  that 
other  night,  far  away — the  night  when 
Charlie  had  given  her  the  chocolates — 
on  that  night  she  had  discovered  the 
soul  of  a woman — ^her  own  soul.  Until 
then  she  had  been  just  a machine,  to 
cook  and  scrub  and  mend  for  her  rela- 
tions; to  nurse  them  when  they  were  ill; 
to  mourn  for  them,  in  a dull  kind  of 
way,  when  they  died.  And  she  had  been 
keeping  house  for  Charlie. 

She  had  married  Conrad,  but  at  pres- 
ent he  was  to  her  not  so  much  a person 
as  a type.  He  was  just  one  of  many 
Australians  who  had  marched  down  the 
street  at  home.  She  had  stood  at  the 
door,  watching  them,  or  stood  behind 
her  shut  window  in  the  cold  weather, 
peeping  through  stiff  white  curtains. 

They  were  all  alike — ^big,  lean,  keen — ■ 
and  he  was  just  one  of  them.  She  had 
married  an  Australian  soldier,  one  of  the 
men  that  she  had  always  admired. 

Her  bridegroom  was  looking  at  her, 
this  big,  ashen  blonde  who  had  trusted 
him,  who  had  come  out  to  him  and  got 
married. 

“ Kitty  ” — ^he  spoke  with  wonder,  with 
fire — “I  loved  you  from  the  first  minute 
I saw  you  on  the  platform  that  night  in 
England.” 

Her  lids  felt  weighted,  and  for  a mo- 
ment she  dared  not  return  his  glance. 

When  at  last  she  looked  up  she  seemed 
bewildered,  afraid.  She  was  all  in  the 
dark,  for  she  did  not  know  everything 
that  Elsie  had  said  to  him  that  night. 

She  said,  in  that  husky,  plaintive  voice 
of  hers: 

“My  name  isn’t  Kitty.” 

“Not  Kitty?  But  you  told  me  so.” 

“Told  you  so!”  She  threw  back  her 
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head,  and  her  next  look  at  him  was 
impudent.  “You  never  tell  the  men 
the  right  name — not  at  first.  You’re 
never  your  real  self — ^until  you  get  to 
know  them.” 

She  was  trying  to  sound  like  Elsie, 
trying  to  be  the  girl  that  Elsie  was. 

“What  is  your  real  name,  then?” 

“Maggie.  Do  you  like  it?” 

“Like  it!”  His  face  lifted.  “Beau- 
tiful ! My  mother’s  name  was  Margaret. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I never  cared  for 
Kitty  as  a name.” 

“You  may  call  me  Margaret  if  you 
like.  I wish  you  would.  I should  like 
it  better.” 

He  noticed  how  eager  she  was.  He 
did  not  know  that  she  was  passionately 
wishful  to  cut  herself  off  from  that  life 
in  the  Lancashire  street.  She  wished  to 
have  a different  name,  as  a final  touch. 
That  would  comfort  her  and  make  her 
feel  safe. 

They  had  finished  eating  and  what 
was  left  of  the  wedding  feast  lay  in  gay 
disarray  upon  the  white  cloth.  He  got 
up  and  went  round  to  her,  leaning  down. 
He  saw  her  quiver.  His  fingers  went 
thoughtfully  up  to  her  pale-brown  hair. 

“Looked  sort  of  yellow  that  night  at 
the  station — Margaret,”  he  laughed, 
tenderly.  “Seems  brown  now.  And 
you’ve  got  it  curled  tighter,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“Very  likely.”  She  drew  her  arms 
down  and  folded  her  hands  meekly  in 
her  lap.  “I  won’t  curl  it  at  all  if  you’d 
rather  not.  Sometimes  I don’t.” 

“Didn’t  seem  to  grow  quite  the  same 
that  night,  but  I only  saw  you  with  your 
hat  on.” 

“You’re  thinking  of  some  other  girl — 
Elsie  Jones,  very  likely,  for  she  was 
there.” 

“No,  I’m  not,  darling.  I only  saw  one 
girl  that  night — ^you,  Margaret.”  He 
threw  her  a queer  look  and  his  arm  crept 
round  her  waist.  “ It  was  fine  of  you  to 
come  to  me  by  the  next  ship.  Not  to 
wait  and  think  it  over.  To  feel  sure  of 
me.  You  did  feel  sure?” 

“Yes — sme,”  she  said,  softly. 

She  looked  up  and  the  slumbering  fire 


of  her  lighted  the  pale  eyes.  He  was  her 
husband,  and  she  supposed  that,  al- 
ready, she  loved  him,  that — being  in 
love — ^was  why  her  heart  beat  so  fast. 

“For  you  not  to  wait  and  ask  any- 
body’s leave.  Just  to  come  to  me!  To 
believe  what  I said  that  night.  And  all 
said  in  such  a huny.” 

“Th«e  wasn’t  anybody  to  ask.  My 
brother  Charlie  wasn’t  my  master.” 

“I  haven’t  got  anybo^  myself.  I 
want  us  two  to  live  alone.” 

“Yes” — ^her  eyes  did  not  move  from 
his  handsome,  kind-4ooking  face — “I 
want  that,  too.” 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  happy,  and 
a little  off  her  head.  She  was  a man’s 
wife.  He  wanted  her — ^yes,  he  wanted 
her;  she  would  bury  the  memory  of 
Elsie  alive.  Yet  she  would  nev«  Imow 
all  that  they  had  said  and  felt  that  night 
upon  the  platform.  She  would  never  be 
sxu«  of  what  he  expected,  and  at  any 
moment  something  might  crop  up  b^ 
tween  them  to  make  a strangeness.  Her 
glance,  responsive,  tender,  besought 
him.  He  drew  her  to  him  closer. 

“You  won’t  feel  lonely  when  you  get 
into  the  bush?  By  yourself  a good  part 
of  the  day.  Not  another  white  woman 
near.  It’s  a grand  life,  yet  it’s  hard.” 

“I  shall  love  it,  and  I’m  sick  of 
women.”  She  turned  sullen,  for  she  was 
thinking  of  those  squabbling  neighbors 
in  the  narrow  street  at  home. 

He  began  to  talk  about  the  place  he 
was  taking  her  to,  the  withdrawn,  deso- 
late corner  which  would  be  their  home. 
His  face  became  enthusiastic;  he  talked 
of  the  country  which  he  loved  best.  He 
was  exalted  by  the  rapture  of  landscape. 

“We’re  going  in  the  spring,  the  right 
time  of  the  year.  Just  wait  till  you  smell 
the  sassafras!  Why,  I never  got  that 
smell  out  of  my  nose  all  the  time  I was 
fighting  in  France.  Kept  me  alive,  so 
I should  say.  Made  me  want  to  cry, 
like  a great  baby;  yes,  often  and  often. 
You  and  me  together” — ^he  put  his  lips 
on  her  tightly  curled  hair — “out  there, 
away  from  everybody.  Come  and  sit 
by  the  window,  Margaret.  Let’s  look 
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at  the  dty.  We  sha*n’t  see  it  again  for  a 
long  time,  and  when  you  do  come  back 
to  it  you’ll  feel  afraid  and — ^funny.” 

They  went  to  the  window  and  he 
fetched  two  chairs,  standing  them  close 
together.  Ever  so  far  down,  for  this  was 
sixth  floor,  was  the  flooding  trafflc  of 
this  big,  strange  place. 

“You’ll  feel — stupid.  Just  at  first. 
When  you  come  out  of  the  bush  and 
into  this.  Know  what  I mean?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  never  went 
away.  We  always  lived  in  the  same 
street.  I can’t  fancy  how  a person  would 
feel,  changing  about,  I mean.” 

“Wasn’t  there  money  enough  for  you 
to  have  a holiday?” 

He  asked  her  this  and  he  wondered 
what  it  was — ^the  passion  and  the  griev- 
ing— ^that  played  round  the  patient 
sweetness  of  her  mouth. 

“Oh — ^money!”  she  laughed  shortly. 
“All  the  extra  money  Hawkers  make 
goes  in  doctor’s  bills;  and  it  always  did.” 

He  sensed  the  weary  distaste,  the  dis- 
gust and  rebellion,  in  her  voice,  yet 
more  in  the  brief  bitterness  of  her  laugh. 
She  seemed  sad,  somehow,  yet  that 
night  at  the  station  you’d  have  sworn 
she  hadn’t  got  a care  in  the  world. 

“You  don’t  joke  so  much  as  you  did. 
You  seemed  so  full  of  fun  that  night.” 

“Was  I?”  She  looked  at  him 
strangely.  “Do  you  remember  every- 
thing about  that  night?” 

“Yes.  Don’t  you?” 

“Of  course  I do — everything.” 

“When  I told  you  about  the  bush  and 
the  sort  of  life  it  was,  you  only  laughed 
and  made  light  of  it.  Hurt  me,  rather. 
But  now  you  say  you’ll  love  it.  Mean 
that?” 

Her  quiet  voice  trembled.  “ I — was 
only  joking  you  that  night,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  he  pondered,  “that  must  be 
it.  But  now,  when  I see  you  again,  you 
seem  to  be  quite  different.  Not  the  jok- 
ing kind  at  all.  I’m  glad,  for  I’m  steady 
myself  and  things  go  deep  with  me.” 

“Thqr  do?”  She  leaned  forward. 
‘And  so  they  do  with  me.” 

“While  I was  waiting  for  your  ship” 


— ^he  gripped  her  hands — “I  thought  to 
myself,  ‘ I hope  she  won’t  chaff  too  much, 
not  so  much  as  she  did  that  night.’  ” 

“I  was  only  joking  then.  How  did 
you  feel  while  you  waited  for  the  ship?” 

“When  I got  the  cable  saying  you’d 
sailed  I was  like  a mad  chap.  Tell  you, 
Margaret,  it  was  heaven — and  it  was 
hell — waiting  for  that  ship.  If  anything 
had  happened  to  her — ^if  she’d  simk  or 
caught  fire!  And  you  never  wrote  me 
a word;  you  only  sent  the  cable.  If, 
after  all,  it  was  a joke  with  you.  That 
crossed  my  mind.  Suppose  you  wasn’t 
on  board  at  all.” 

“You’re  one” — she  looked  into  the 
fiery  simplicity  of  his  face — “to  take 
things  serious.  Anyone  can  see  that.” 

“Yes” — ^he  was  grim — “I  am.” 

“You’d  never  forgive  a thing  like 
that — if  I’d  played  a joke  on  you,  made 
you  feel  a fool?” 

“Forgive!  I don’t  know,  for  love’s  a 
funny  thing.  Why  did  I love  you  and 
you  love  me,  out  of  all  the  girls  and  men 
at  the  station  that  night?” 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  again, 
but  first  he  looked  at  her — ^hard.  It  was 
a look  that  she  dreaded.  It  made  her 
want  to  run  away,  for  she  didn’t  feel 
safe.  If  he  ever  found  out  that  she 
wasn’t  Elsie,  what  would  he  do  to  her? 
He  was  the  solemn  sort.  She  understood, 
for  she  was  that  sort  herself.  Already, 
although  they  were  still  strangers,  she 
wistfully  loved  him — ^because  she  under- 
stood him.  A slow,  furious  jealousy  of 
Elsie  moved  across  her  heart.  Elsie 
should  never  come  near  him — ^never. 

“I  remember  how  wicked  you  looked 
that  night,”  he  chuckled,  “when  your 
hand  came  up  to  take  the  bit  of  paper 
with  my  name  and  address  on.  You 
scribbled  yours  on  another  bit.  I’ve  got 
it  now,  and  it’s  worn  to  rags  with  me 
taking  it  out  of  my  pocket  and  putting 
it  back.  I — used  to  kiss  it.  You — ” he 
laughed.  “Well,  you  know” 

“Yes,  I know.” 

“Reckon  you  kissed  mine,  too;  but 
you  won’t  own  up,  will  you?” 

“No,  I won’t.” 
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She  shook  her  head,  trying  to  seem 
arch  and  like  Elsie.  But  a strange  terror 
was  getting  hold  of  her.  She  had  not 
been  afraid,  coming  out  to  him  on  the 
big  ship.  That  had  been  a desperate 
adventure  and  she  had  braced  herself 
for  it.  She  had  not  been  afraid;  she  had 
only  been  wild  to  get  away  from  the 
street,  away  from  Charlie,  from  Elsie, 
from  all  of  it.  But  now  she  began  to 
love  him,  this  fine  big  man,  her  husband. 
And  she  was  afraid,  with  a very  guilty 
fear. 

“Got  that  bit  of  paper  in  your  pocket 
now?”  she  asked,  with  ghastly  lightness. 

“Not  in  this  pocket;  in  another  one. 
And  I’ve  got  your  hair,  too.  How  you 
lau^ied  when  you  pulled  it  down  and 
cut  me  off  a bit.  You  covered  every- 
thing up  with  a joke  that  night.” 

“You’ve  got  to  cover  it  up  at  the 
start,  until  you’re  sure,”  she  told  him, 
gravely. 

“Have  you?  Do  women  feel  like 
that?” 

“Yes,  they  do.” 

She  sounded  simple,  honest,  sweet.  He 
was  ravished  by  the  mystery  of  her  face. 

“I  love  you  better  now — ^not  joking — 
than  I loved  you  on  the  platform  that 
night,  Margaret.” 

“You  do,  you  do!  Mean  that?” 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  had  looked 
at  Charlie  when  he  gave  her  the  choco- 
lates. Then — this  night  as  that  night — 
she  burst  out  crying. 

He  took  her  full  into  his  arms  and 
soothed  her,  and  stared  into  her  masses 
of  cinnamon  hair  and  felt  the  anguish  of 
her  soft,  big  body. 

“I’m  a silly,”  she  said,  at  last,  and 
looked  up,  smiling.  “If  you  love  me 
better  now  than  you  loved  me  then, 
don’t  let  us  talk  about  that  night,  for  it 
only  upsets  me.” 

“But  you  don’t  want  to  forget  it? 
You  haven’t  forgotten?” 

“Not  a thing.”  She  was  positive. 
“I’ve  thought  it  all  over  and  over,  often 
and  often.  Of  course  I did.” 

“Yes,  you  would,  of  course.” 

“I  was  so  dull  at  home.  I’d  like  to 


forget  everything,  that’s  aH.  I want  to 
begin  fresh.  Tell  me  some  more  about 
the  place  we’re  going  to.” 

He  talked  to  her  in  a toiroit  about 
big  birds  and  bright,  big  flowers;  about 
the  brilliant  sun  and  the  swdtering  heat 
Over  and  over  again  he  asked:  “You 
won’t  be  lonely?  You  won’t  get  to  feel 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  your  own 
voice?  It’s  a hard  life.  It’s  terrible,  yet 
it  grips  you.” 

Each  time  he  asked  these  questions 
she  mechanically  shook  her  head,  and 
she  l%pt  her  bri^t,  swollen  eyes  iqx>n 
his  flushed  face.  Th^r  never  it.  He 
talked  to  her  about  great  hills  and  deep 
valleys.  He  talked  of  enormous  trees, 
in  one  vast  tangle,  stretching  many 
miles.  Sometimes  men — pioneers,  he 
said — ^had  to  move  forward  slowly  with 
axes,  cutting  through  the  forest  as  they 
went.  His  father  had  done  that  and  his 
mother  had  come  behind  with  a string 
of  pack  horses.  Together,  just  the  two 
of  them,  they  had  carved  out  for  them- 
selves a new  world. 

She  sat  there,  fascinated,  stunned, 
staring,  while  he  ambled  forward  with 
his  rapt  narrative,  talking  of  silence, 
solitude — and  was  she  sure  she  wouldn’t 
feel  afraid.  Sometimes  there  were  ter- 
rible things — drought,  which  meant  no 
rain,  and  forest  fires,  and — The  bold 
heart  within  her  began  to  die.  He  was 
again  asking:  “You  won’t  be  lonely, 
you  won’t  be  frightened?  Sure?” 

She  felt  dizzy. 

He  said  it  was  a place  to  win  men’s 
hearts  or  break  them.  “It’s  beautiful.” 
He  was  still  talking.  “So  much  bigger 
than  English  country.  More  splendid. 
England  choked  me.  It  was  so  green 
and  so  gray.  It  was  so  safe  and  small. 
It  was  like  a garden,  I thought.  Now 
you’re  not  always  safe  out  in  the  bush, 
and  that  is  what  I like  about  it.  You 
might  die  or  get  murdered  and  nobody 
be  a bit  the  wiser.  But  we  shall  be  all 
right — ^together.  I tell  you,  Margaret, 
it’s  a grand  life.” 

“Y'es,”  she  spwke  vaguely,  “to- 
gether.” 
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“ Together !”  He  looked  distantly  out 
of  the  window;  tenderness  and  awe  stole 
into  his  voice.  “ That’s  what  my  mother 
felt — and  she  was  a Margaret,  too.  Her 
and  father  cutting  their  way  through  the 
worid,  and  all  alone;  not  a soul  near,  or 
likely  to  be.  Mother’s  first  baby  died. 
I was  the  second.  I’ve  heard  her  say 
she  made  the  coffin  out  of  wooden  boxes 
while  father  dug  the  grave.  She’d  talk 
about  it  till  ho*  last  day,  and  she  always 
cried  about  it,  poor  old  soul.  I reckon 
a woman  never  gets  over  a thing  like 
that.  He  swimg  round.  “I’ve  tired  you 
out.  I’ve  frightened  you.” 

“No,  not  frightened  me.” 

“You’re  as  white  as  a ghost.  Look 
here.  Let’s  go  out  and  have  a last  turn 
round  the  streets  before  we  start.  Don’t 
you  want  any  clothes?  It’s  your  last 
diance.” 

“No.”  She  stood  up  and  she  held  on 
to  the  bade  of  her  chair.  “I  bought 
everything  I Was  likely  to  want  before 
I sailed.  I took  advice  at  the  shops. 
They  told  me.” 

“ You  hadn’t  ” — ^he  looked  at  her  com- 
passionately— “ gotamother  orasister,  or 
anybody  to  help  you  choose  the  things?” . 

“No”^ — she  was  quick;  quietly  furi- 
ous— “not  a soul.” 

“Isn’t  it  funny  that  we’re  both  so 
lonely,  that  we  fell  in  love  at  once?”  He 
asked  her  this  and  seemed  thoughtful, 
then  added:  “That  was  why,  I suppose. 
We  wanted  each  other,  so  it  came  about. 
Think  so?” 

“Didn’t  think.”  She  looked  at  him 
gravely.  “I — ^I  just  came.” 

“Without  thinking — ^and  because  you 
loved  me.  It  was  fine  of  you  to  come,  to 
trust  me  like  that.  Not  one  girl  in  a 
thousand  would.”  He  playfully  picked 
up  a bit  of  her  frock  and  twisted  it  in  his 
strong  brown  fingers.  He  said,  “I  like 
what  you’ve  got  on  now.” 

“I  wanted  everything  to  be  as  nice 
as  I could,”  she  told  him,  and  smiled 
faintly  into  his  admiring  eyes. 

“I  like  what  you’ve  got  on  now  better 
than  I liked—” 

“What  I wore  that  night,  you  mean?” 


“Yes,  that’s  what  I mean.  And  shall 
we  go  out,  then?  Will  you  get  your 
hat  on?” 

“Yes,  in  a minute.” 

“I’ll  go  and  square  up  fiirst-  We’ve 
had  a good  feed,  J^ven’t  we?  Although 
a wedding  breakfast  just  for  two  seems 
queer.” 

He  looked  at  the  loaded,  disordered 
table,  and  so  did  she.  The  bitter  smile 
which  puzzled  him  shot  across  her 
mouth.  She  was  thinking  of  the  table 
at  home  and  of  Charlie,  always  pick- 
some,  always  grumbling,  fancying  this, 
refusing  that,  contented  with  none  of  it. 

Conrad  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
directly  she  was  alone  she  tottered  to 
the  open  window  in  a sudden  panic. 
Her  courage,  which  had  been  brazen  all 
those  weeks  upon  the  ship,  left  her  now. 
She  looked  down,  a long  way  down.  The 
people  and  the  cars  were  small.  It 
would  be  a big  jump  down. 

She  dared  not  go  alone  with  Conrad 
into  that  strange  place  which  he  called 
the  bush.  She  dared  not  live  there  with 
him  all  her  life — and  never  say.  And 
never  say!  On  the  ship  she  had  not 
loved  him.  But  she  loved  him  now,  so 
to  tell  him  a lie  became  terrible. 

She  would  be  afraid  to  speak,  for 
things  slipped  out.  She  would  be  afraid 
to  sleep — ^in  case  she  talked.  If  he  found 
out,  what  would  he  do  to  her?  She 
would  go  mad  if  she  went  to  that  place 
with  him,  without  a soul  to  speak  to, 
with  plenty  of  time  to  think  things  over. 
The  smell  of  that  stuff  which  he  called 
sassafras,  it  would  choke  her!  The  big, 
bright  birds,  the  big,  bright  flowers! 
And  then  that  pienetrating  look  which, 
twice  to-day,  he’d  given  her,  the  look 
which  asked  a question.  She  was  afraid. 

When  he  came  back,  as  he  would  soon, 
she  must  tell  him  the  truth.  She  would 
tell  him  that  she  wasn’t  Elsie.  This 
decision  came  swiftly.  It  was  like  the 
cool  cut  of  a knife  into  flesh. 

He  came  in.  He  looked  queer,  she 
thought,  quite  changed.  That  was  only 
fancy;  she  would  always  be  fancying 
things — ^and  in  the  end  it  would  drive 
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her  mad.  But  she  was  not  going  there 
with  him.  She  would  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  then  he  would  not  want  her,  for  it 
was  Elsie  he  loved.  And  as  for  her!  He 
would  hate  the  sight  of  her  face.  He 
would  send  her  away,  although  he  had 
married  her  this  morning.  Yet  she 
would  remember  him  all  her  life,  and 
love  him.  She  would  hoard  up  the  fever 
and  the  charm  of  his  kisses,  for  there 
was  no  harm  in  that. 

“Why,  you’re  not  ready.” 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pulled 
her  round.  His  kind,  bright  eyes  seemed 
to  laugh. 

“No” — she  looked  down  stubbornly 
— “I  don’t  want  to  go  out.  I’ve  got 
something  to  say  first.  I can’t  go  to 
that  lonely  place  with  you  without  tell- 
ing you  the  truth.” 

“What  truth?” 

“Will  you  listen?  Will  you  keep 
quiet  and  not  say  a word  till  I’m  done? 
ftomise!” 

“Of  course.  But  what’s  up?” 

“I  should  like” — she  spK>ke  more 
faintly  and  sat  down — “for  you  to  keep 
close  and  to  hold  my  hands,  the  way 
you  did  just  now.” 

She  stretched  them  out  appealingly, 
sliding  them  along  her  broad  lap.  He 
sat  close  and  held  them  as  she  wished. 
He  seemed  puzzled,  yet  remained  merry. 

“ It  wasn’t  me  you  fell  in  love  with  on 
the  platform  that  night.  It  was  another 
girl  called  Elsie  Jones,  and  she’s  married 
by  now  to  my  brother  Charlie.” 

She  stopped.  Conrad  held  her  hands. 

“I  wasn’t  on  the  platform  at  all.  She 
came  down  the  street  afterward  and 
told  me.  She  showed  me  the  paper  with 
your  name  and  address.  It  was  a joke 
to  her,  for  she  was  going  to  marry  Char- 
lie; she’d  promised  him  that  very  night. 
I’d  always  kept  house  for  him,  but  she 
said  they  wouldn’t  want  me  when  they 
got  married.  She  said  that.  It  was 
like  flapping  a wet  rag  in  my  face.  You 
should  have  heard  her  voice.  Elsie  can 
be  cruel.  I know  I’m  wicked — ^but  if 
you  only  knew  how  I did  try  to  please 


Charlie.  And  nothing  ever  suited  him. 
And  I — ^I  did  want  some  fun.  It  was  so 
dull  in  our  street  and  it  always  had  been.” 

Disgust  and  terror  and  remorse  went 
lashing  through  her  tortured  voice.  Con- 
rad sat  still.  He  waited,  and  he  held 
her  hands. 

“Elsie  pulled  me  to  the  looking-glass 
and  she  told  me  to  see  how  alike  we  was. 
So  we  are,  only  she’s  prettier.  Gold  in 
her  hair;  you  notic^  that  at  once. 
Then  Charlie  came  in  and  they  started 
love-making,  and  she’d  left  that  bit  of 
paper  on  the  table  and  I stole  it.  In 
the  night  there  was  a thunderstorm;  it 
had  been  threatening  all  day,  and  my 
head  felt  funny.  I couldn’t  go  to  sleep, 
so  I thought  it  all  out  and  I made  up 
my  mind.  I’d  got  some  money  saved 
up,  so  I went  away.  I left  a letter  for 
Charlie,  telling  him  I’d  gone  to  get  my 
living  somewhere  else,  and  he  wasn’t  to 
worry.  He  won’t.  He  never  does,  un- 
less it’s  about  food — ^what  agrees  with 
him  and  what  doesn’t. 

“I’d  never  been  out  of  the  town  be- 
fore; wasn’t  often  I even  went  out  of 
the  street.  But  I was  bold  about  it, 
once  I got  away.  And  I kept  telling 
myself  it  was  a great  big  lark — coming  to 
you,  I mean.  They’d  always  said — 
Elsie  and  Charlie — ^that  I didn’t  under- 
stand larking  about. 

“I  sent  the  cable  to  you  and  I bought 
my  clothes  and  took  my  passage.  It 
was  quite  easy.  I’d  got  enough  money. 
I’d  saved  it  up,  a jjenny  here  and  six- 
pence there,  out  of  the  housekeeping.  I 
expect  that  was  wicked,  too — ^but  I’d 
done  it  for  years,  just  what  I could 
scrape,  in  case  it  was  wanted.  I used  to 
think  there  might  some  day  be  a bigger 
doctor’s  bill  than  usual  and  then  what 
I’d  saved  up  might  come  in  handy. 
Hawkers  was  all  delicate,  as  I’ve  told 
you,  except  me,  and  I’m  as  strong  as  a 
horse.” 

She  grew  calmer,  yet  more  entirely 
desperate.  She  never  looked  at  Conrad, 
but  after  a time  she  lifted  her  head  and 
stared  out  of  the  window  at  the  harbor 
and  the  shipping. 
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“I  wasn’t  afraid.  I haven’t  been 
afraid  all  along.  I enjoyed  myself  on 
the  ship.  It  all  seemed  fun.  It  was 
larking — ^like  the  other  girls.  And  I’d 
never  had  any  larking  all  my  life.  But 
now” — ^her  voice  fell — “when  I’ve  got 
here,  and  when  we’re  married  and  you’ve 
kissed  me,  and  when  you  talk  about  go- 
ing to  that  place — ^the  bush — ^I — ^I  can’t. 
Some  girls  might  carry  it  off  and  let  it 
be  a — a lark — all  their  lives.  Elsie 
would.  But  I’m  not  that  sort.  It  doesn’t 
last  with  me — making  light  of  things,  I 
mean.  Life  goes  hard  with  me — ^if  you 
understand.  I’m  the  serious  sort.” 

“Yes,  I’m  that  sort  myself.  Got  any- 
thmg  more  to  say — ^Margaret?” 

“No,  no,  noT’ 

She  snatched  her  hands  free  and 
dapped  them  to  her  face.  Her  smoth- 
ered voice  thrUled  him. 

“It  was  only  fun — at  first,  because 
I felt  dying  for  fun,  but  now — ^well,  I 
love  you.  Yes,  I suppose  it’s  that.  So 
I’d  got  to  tell  you  the  truth.  It  would 
be  like  hell  to  live  with  a man  and  have 
a secret  from  him,  and  in  a lonely  place, 
too.  There  wouldn’t  be  anything  to 
take  your  mind  off.” 

“Hell ! That’s  it — ^and  let  me  see  your 
face.” 

“Look  at  you?  No,  I can’t!” 

“Margaret” — ^he  pulled  down  her 
hands — “it’s  you  I want,  not  her.  It 
was  you  I fell  in  love  with  that  night.” 

“I  wasn’t  there  that  night.” 

She  let  her  head  fall  back.  He  slid  to 
his  knees. 

“You’re  honest  and  you’re  serious,” 
he  said.  “That’s  my  sort.  I thought  I 
fell  in  love  with  her,  Kitty,  as  she  called 
herself—” 

“ Elsie ! That  was  Elsie.  ” 

“Must  have  been  because  she  looked 
like  you.  I didn’t  know  it  then — ^but 
that’s  all.  Must  have  been.  I can’t 
figure  it  out  any  other  way.  I’ll  tell 
you  now.  She  was  too  full  of  joking  for 
me.  I felt  that  all  along.  I felt  that 
when  I got  away  and  thought  it  over, 
and  while  I waited  for  the  ship.  I was 
mad  for  her,  or  thought  I was,  and  yet 


I asked  myself  if  I’d  been  a fool.  It 
was  you  I wanted.  It’s  yoiu*  sort  of  girl 
that  I like.  Directly  I saw  you,  directly 
you  spoke,  I felt  sure.  I was  so  glad  you 
didn’t  start  chaffing  me;  yet  I wondered 
why  you  didn’t.  And  the  two  voices 
bothered  me.  I couldn’t  make  it  out. 
Yours  is  like  a slow  river,  and  hers — ” 

“Yes,  what  was  hers  like?” 

He  was  scornful.  “like  a squawking 
bird,”  he  said. 

Then  he  stared  into  her  wondering, 
irradiated  face — ^the  cold  mists  fiying 
from  it;  then  he  pulled  her  into  his 
arms,  but  only  for  a second.  Presently 
be  pushed  her  back  and  stood  over  her, 
looking  dramatic,  amused. 

“Know  this  writing?”  he  asked,  and 
took  a letter  from  his  p>ocket. 

“Elsie’s  writing.  She’s  written  to 
you!”  Her  joyful  face  went  gray. 

“They  gave  it  to  me  when  I went 
downstairs  just  now,  and  I thought  it 
was  from  you.  I was  laughing  about  it 
to  myself  when  I came  in  here.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a good  joke  to  read 
it  together — ^the  letter  which  you  wrote 
to  me  before  we’d  got  married.” 

“Elsie!  She  altered  her  mind?  Open 
it.” 

^le  made  a restless,  futile  movement. 

“Now  you  sit  still.  See  what  I’m 
doing.” 

He  walked  to  the  window  and,  tearing 
the  imo|)ened  letter  into  little  bits,  threw 
them  out. 

“I’m  the  kind  of  chap,”  he  confessed, 
“to  like  a secret,  for  it  tickles  me.  We 
shall  never  know,  now,  what  she  did  or 
didn’t  say.” 

Maggie  staggered  to  her  feet;  she 
swayed;  she  put  out  her  two  hands 
helplessly  and  he  caught  them  as  she 
fell  against  him. 

“It’s  all  been  too  muoh  for  you,  hasn’t 
it?”  His  voice  dropped.  His  intoxicat- 
ing whisper  drifted  to  her  frightened  soul 
and  steadied  it. 

“ Put  on  your  things  and  let’s  get 
away  from  this  place.  We’ll  go  and  live 
alone  together.  Just  the  two  of  us — 
together.” 
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Away  up  in  northern  China,  just 
south  of  the  Mongolian  frontier, 
is  a range  of  mountains  inhabited  by  a 
band  of  wild  sheep.  They  are  wonder- 
ful animals,  those  sheep,  with  horns  like 
battering  rams.  But  the  mountains  are 
populated  also  by  brigands,  and  the  two 
do  not  form  an  agreeable  combination 
from  the  sportsman’s  standpoint. 

In  reality  they  are  perfectly  nice, 
well-behaved  brigands,  but  occasionally 
they  forget  their  manners  and  swoop 
down  upon  the  caravan  road  less  than 
a dozen  miles  away.  This  is  done  only 
when  scouts  bring  word  that  cargo  val- 
uable enough  to  make  it  worth  while  is 
about  to  pass.  Each  time  the  brigands 
make  a foray  a return  raid  by  Chinese 
soldiers  can  be  expected.  Occasionally 
these  are  real,  “honest-to-goodness” 
fights,  and  blood  may  flow  on  both 
sides,  but  the  battle  usually  takes  a 
different  form. 

With  bugles  blowing,  the  soldiers 
march  out  to  the  hills.  Through  “mid- 
dle men’’  the  battle  ground  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  a “David”  is  chosen 
from  the  soldiers  to  meet  the  “ Goliath  ” 
of  the  brigands.  But  David  is  particu- 
larly careful  to  leave  his  gun  behind, 
and  to  have  his  “sling”  well  stuffed 
with  rifle  shells.  Goliath  advances  to 
the  combat  armed  only  with  a bag  of 
silver  dollars.  Then  an  even  trade  en- 
sues— a dollar  for  a cartridge — and  the 
implements  of  war  change  hands.  The 
matter  ends  there  for  the  brigands,  but 
not  so  for  the  soldiers.  Somebody  must 
be  killed — their  reputation  demands  it. 
Therefore  they  pick  up  a few  traveling 
peasants  of  no  great  importance,  who 
will  not  be  missed  among  China’s  teem- 


ing millions.  These  unfortunates  are 
accused  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  bandits;  there  is  a ten-minute 
“trial,”  and  off  go  their  heads. 

With  bugles  blowing  as  merrily  as 
when  they  left,  the  soldiers  return  to 
the  city,  bearing  the  heads,  to  be  placed 
on  exhibition  in  bamboo  cages  above  the 
gates.  The  commander  sends  a report 
to  Peking  of  a desperate  battle  with  the 
brigands.  He  says  that  through  the 
extreme  valor  of  his  soldiers  the  bandits 
have  been  dispersed  and  many  lolled. 
Their  heads  even  now  are  on  exhibition. 
But  many  cartridges  were  expended  in 
the  fight.  Kindly  send  others  as  soon 
as  possible. 

All  this  because  the  government  has 
an  unfortunate  way  of  forgetting  to  pay 
its  soldiers  in  the  outlying  provinces. 
When  no  money  is  forthcoming  and  none 
is  visible  on  the  horizon,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  take  other  means  to 
obtain  it;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  method  is  rather  hard  on  the  poor 
innocents  who  lose  their  heads  in  the 
process.  There  would  be  too  much  loss 
of  “face,”  however,  to  report  hundreds 
of  cartridges  expended  and  no  casual- 
ties. Stripped  of  all  adornment,  the 
facts  do  not  make  pleasant  reading,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  true.  “Battles” 
such  as  this  are  by  no  means  exceptions 
— they  are  more  nearly  the  rule  in  many 
provinces  of  China. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  wild 
sheep?  Its  relation  is  very  intimate, 
for  the  presence  of  the  brigands  in  those 
Shansi  mountains  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  animals  to  exist. 

The  Shansi  hunting  grounds  are  only 
five  days’  travel  from  Peking,  and  many 
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foreigiiers  Itave  t.tirrie<i  Jongin;;  UJiIly  yi*^rke<i  tli^» 

toward  liic  ra»)«»4ui usv  ftu I tbf’^  brjjj-  aipuotaiija  of  tbe  westpru.  coast  into 

anrls  always  had  to  be  (^ftysidery^h  Mesyco  Cx»iifornia..:  In  the 

Since  Sir  Hichard  I>ane,  fonnftrly  head  conrsc  ‘sf  de- 

of  the  Salt  GftbeUe,  and  Mr,  Omrles  veldfwd  diffet^nt  mi- 

(’oltmatj^  w'cre  driven  put  -hy  tjie  ifart-  gjrathVn  rPutfe  frooi  the^^  World-  'tx>‘ 
dits  in  10i5.  the  ('hineae  government  the  New'  fs  there  for  all  to  read, 
ha-s  refosied'  to  fiTatit  pjnjsports  to  for-  The  Supreme  trophy  of  a sportsman’s 
eigner«>  who  M'lshe*j  to  .sfuwd  tn  that  fife  is  the  head  of  a Mongolian  bighorn 
regiion.  'riie  hrigaiHls'  themselves  can-  sheep.  1 think  it  oras  Rex  Beach  rs'b<j 
pot  at  one  dollar  each,  said:  ’■  Sonne  nieJ<  can  shoot,  but;  not 

>m  the  'diycf/r.  sf*.  the  anr'mab  have  been  climb,  Sonte  can  climb,  but  not  shoot, 
tdldwed  To  get  a shepp  you  must  be  able  IP 

NevefthtilcsSv  not  nwny  climb  and  slwtol  tofd*' 

sheep  t here,  Tlicy  arc  t lie  last  .surv  jy- . For  its  llafl  of  Asiatic  Life;  the  Ameri- 
ors  of  tbc'  great  herdy  w once  can  IVtusenm  of  Naturai  M%iory  needed, 

roamed  the’  jnomttjiins  of  all  nortii  a group  pf  arj?a/f';  NiotcovePi-'we  Avanted 
f'liina,  a ram  tvhicb  ‘ivould  fairly  j^Wesent  the 

taes  is  Oitij-  co»«Trtb,%i  ai?d  it  is'f)nV  of  the  sficcias,  and  tbat  meant  a yery  trig  oiie, 

group  of  bighends  khbwn  tp  .spprtsttten  . Tlie  Rciv  li^rry  R, 
by  fbe  Mongol  liHniC  of  ,'  fn^.^  had  bUfited  tiger  .south  China,  vol- 

as  neU  a.s  , ancestry  these  ark  thi^.'  gmnd-  . unteeWt  to  itie-  The 

fathers  cd  all  the  sh»^e}H  'il’e  hiVge;st  ram  brigamil^  did  us  unduly.  We 

v>f  our  Rocky  Mihuitipn^  , is  a ]iygo>y  to>lli  hayc  had  ^sprsidcxalde  extjerience 
compared  to  a fuU-growu  o rtiali.'  ,t lud~.  srith  Cluiw’W  bantlil  s.  and  we  feel  t ha  f 
dreds  of  thunsands  of  yCaws  agP  the  they  are  like;  anuiial.Sfr^jf  ybU,  dpp’i 
Inghorn  sheep,  nbich  orightat«?d  in  .\sia.:  tease  ■ tbem.  they  npht  In:  titts 

croksed  ii^tpAla.'diuby  vray  nfiiie  Jtcnng  case  the  •’'teawig’t  takes  the.  forur,  of 
Stniit,  AybicU  was  tiicn  probably  a.  land  carTty'ing  ;ariy thing  that  thfy  . <W*ld 
fonneciiou.  Pnmii  Alaska  they  grad-  readil.V  disrto.i^  of,  viiul  cspeeially  fnciiiey.  ; 
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I iicpidecl  tliu{  roy  \yife<  vylio  hiui  jui«t  (;)iina:  wlo^iv  pitjgfess  with  :j  cart  over 
TCiurncd  w ith  hie  ff<frn  hrtjst  atToritnif  r<rtid,.s  ydxich  arc  cither  a mass 

refttiiiii  «i  Peking, . Hlie  was  in  hpeii  fc-  of  .sticky  iuud  *w  inches  decj)  in  6ne, 
hcUipTi,  but  f \va.s  jnst  a passiliility  Ijrtuvn  dusl.  We  had  four  d^ys  of  it 
that  the  l>rs(hnkd.s  fi)ight  give  iis  tronhl?;  before  vye  reached  the  but 

aBtl,  we  itiUJ  determined  to  have  tluise  the  trip  was  full  of  iiiteresi  to  us  both:, 
sh^p  regurdieiiS  of  cousc'fjBcm'es.  t!>f  for  along  the  mail  there  was  an  ever- 
course,' the  Wai  ChmtJ  Pii  (t.'liines*' For-  changing  picture  of  the  proviw'ial  life, 
eigit  did  hot  wc  were  ’roHarry  it  Wivs  csjaaciftlly  iUuniuiating, 

going;  our.  were  vi^egd  for  hecausev  he  had  spent  nipeieejif  years  in 

$hanstj  Kut  had  they  suspet'tcfl  our  south  China  and  imd  iicveT  before  v'i.siled 

deslinathm  orders  wvoirld  have  been  is-  the  tnirlh.  He  begxio  to  resalixe  what 

Siiiwi  to  pTcvent  us  from  getting  into  everyone  s»a>n  learns  who  wandcr.s  much 
the  njouTitains.  Although  we  did  not  atHnlt,  the  Aliddjc  Kiiigdom'^lhat  it  is 
expet't  trouble,  I knew  thaCH  never  safe  to  generalize  in  ibis  strange 

well  TOuhl  he  ridied,  emer-  land.  Canditkins  Irne  of  ohr  region 

gency.,  iiitu  a may  lar  a,fj(hQlutcly  unfevdwtr  ft  Tevi  hun- 

tiger’.s  lair,  .•»  ttuigle  of  sword  gra.s.s  apd  dre<l  inilea  away.  He  was  yontiimaUy 
thorns,  just  to  find  *>n,t  what  the  to  find  that  his  iwrfect  kuowl- 

has  had  for  dinnei;  vVhcR  he  wUhivalk'^  qf  Fukien  Pro\dnce 

hdb  the  0}it!n:  in oiipi  light  and  lie  was  almost  as 

with  a .‘J'2  high»pi<\vef  rifle  # ‘Ciger  wfurlt  . had  never  been  in 

is  just  ready;  to  ch  he  for  the  languages  of  the  north 

go  alone  aiid  unftFnied  into  the  mthih-'  and  the  .MOilSi  are  almost  as  unlike  a.s 
tttUiSk  to  nwet  ni,  band  of  brigands  who  are  French  and  Gcmuin.  Even  our 
have  been , temirixing  the  countiy.  it  ‘tboys’*  vsho  wyre  from  Peking  could 
meari.s  that  hic  has  .mcu'c  nerve  than  tmrdb'  tuftke  fliomselves  understood, 
any  rme  rhftn^^n  in  this  life,  although  bxi  w-ere  not  rnOre  than  two 

After  leaviiig;  itic  tp;im  at  Feng-cljeu  huudred  liiltcs  from  the  nipital. 
the  journey  wu.s  like  all  others  in. north  InsieHd  of  lulls  thickly  clothed  with 
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.sword  {^Pa.SvS. 
siofrt*.'^,  iV  e r « bare 
bro^Viji 


fair  Horlil  ffi?  We;  eorn. 
vr  h e 3 i,  ar<d  Qnnt  'mn\i 
ifiok  the  i>l»ce  .of  pa<lrl>’ 
6eUI?v.  Ifistestd  \vf,  brick- 
WttJled  ’hsi'usex,  we  fo*ind 
dwenings  made  of  elity. 
tike  ' the  /adffijc”  of 

SAthietbiijes  wjiofe  vvil- 
fagejs  were'  dug  ipto  t he 
hi|lshle;,>H4  theiiatiye» 
were  M ve  d w 0 1 Te  r k \ 
sj>eri(l»Hjf*  Oieir  liyes  !«•-' 
ne^th  the  gr<mnd  At! 
•uoittli  (’lijns  Is  spread 
AviUv  loesW^fini^  bdnd- 
tvlown  d Hst  Wliieh  osft  h be 
■ciit.  ■ liky- of . 
CO  a ti  t .iy  i»s  ^ 
this  ay.dta!a'V  idH 
been  d^posif^  .ovolr  all 
the  land,  v 

During  tbf 

Perimi,:  about;  one  liun- 
dred  tboWNiud  y t* ft  f » 
«go,  when  »i)  Buro})e  nnd 
Ainerrca  great  river.s  ol 
ice  weredeseendingfroni 
the.  nori  h ^ central  and 
eastern  Asia 


.seem  to 
have  suffered  a progres- 
sivcrlehydration.  Tltere 
was  Hitte  inoJKtitre  iii  ii^sflSSS! 

iite  aifi  SO  iJnd  ice  ew^  ; 

not'  tie  f o f B*  e d - lj»- 
$tefid,  the  clunafe.  wuis 
eofd  and  dry,  Wlidej  violent  hundrerls  of  vehicles;  in  ,llie  so 

the  diisAld  ^ goods  arc  carried  byf  boats, 

ui»on  Kuddr^t#  eOuliesv  or  on  donkey*:  lvttck.  <Wlcti 

ev^r-tbickehtHg  la.yers  ofef  the  1 dlD  and  cojoiMniiid-s  are  u nntH/e^sary. ; n 
j<lain.s.  Therefote*, 'itlte  A W'hew  arrivei!  fyo  toijnd  the  cr 

Europe  nnd  Adiefh^^  teeming  \vitlc  Hft;  a 

for  northeast eirti  As.iav^  " line  of  laden 


>N'  TriE  wXjKout  i on  siiEnc 


the  filthy of  southern;  C;bfua,^  . d 

In  the  pOf tb  ail ' the  t raffic  is  ‘ fla tUllOrdlw  y iid 

and  therif  must  be  accotunuxiati^^n  lbf  chiaitiflg  among  the  carters.  In  the 


The,  lirt  tis.;  wei 

%•  ,a-''’ct}nstattt ' 'iiowrc.e;::>>f  •-•. 

■l  .thfddgb  ' the'  wide;  ‘Swlntj 

ri'iits'  fttillj, ': ,: ■ ^ \ 

anlerest  in  us 

lyothv  Th^ir  siiafipijs 

/ytbjgyb' 

uy:A dhere^, -voafSii;  ■■■•-'; 

ta>u  rty aftls  Aon 

irHSted  ■strangely  with 

:^Ah<l;';siAady;,A'■V'^h<‘h>''  w 

Onchrvcrdholi''  ' 
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f^rcal  kitchen,  Ayhich  ii)  also  l he  sleeping 
ronin,.  oyer  Ithwing  fires  fanned  hy  hpl- 
low.s,  pats  «>f  soup  acid  mficiiroui  Avere 
>5tefiniiug.  • On  Uie,  two  jpval  A'unjc#  U'whI 
plaifOTmS),  heated  from  l>clow  by  long 
flues  nwiia.ting  oulward  from  the  coifk- 
ing  fires,  tifiZBOs  {ft  M (if )x»  were  noisily 
suckicig  in  their  food*  or,  r(d)ed  in  their 
dusty  cOftts,  already  C'ontentedly  snoTing- 

Many  kinds  of  folk  were  there:  rich  discover  all  tfiete  is  to  know 
merchants  ehyelofied  in  splendid  sable-  the  duly  things  I ever  car 
coats  and  fra\fleling  .in  |*added  carts;  liandii  cSvidd  u»< 
peddlers  with 
packs  of  trinkets 
for  the  w omen  ; 
w'andering  doctors 
selliiig  reinedies  of 
herlis,  tonics  made 
from  deer  honis  v»r 
tigers*  teejtli,,  and 
wonderfnt  ijoiiiuis 
of  “dragnnfi's 
bones.  '*  Perhsjte 

there  was  a Hud- 
dhist  priest  or  two, 
a burlier,  or  a tail- 

dr,  t^ften  a profes.sionaVentertaintir  sat 
cross-legged  on  the  telling  eodl'Css 
storie.s,  or  singing  for  Inmrs  ivl  « tiioe  in 
a high  pilcdied,  na.sal  voice,  acisinipauy-' 
ing  himself  Upon  a tiny  siiakcskin  violiR. 

II was  like  a stage  drama  of  eonteit- 
Jrated  (’liinesc  eounlry  life. 

In  thk  polyglot  asseinMy  one  may 
lierhaps  set,*  a single  tqan  who  has  ar- 
lavt'd  willi  a pack  «|a>B  bis  faiek;  lie 
is  indistdtgnishflbld  from  the  other  trav- 
elers and  lidnglcs  antong  the  lielp-  laineti  the  jlteeji 

iug  now'  and  Vheu  Hi  feed  a horst*  or  of  going  there; 
adjust  a lctfid,  lint  his  ears  and  eyes  ;Puuss 
are  lie  is  ?»  bHgand  scdUt,  w'ho  Is 

(he.p:  to  learn  wdial  is  j>a>S'ihg  <>n  the 
riaitf,  lie  li ears  ad  the  go.ssip  from 
neighboring,,  «S  well  a.s  of  ttiosi* 

wuny  ndies  M«'%,  ,fop  the  iipv.-i  are  the 
new-spatg-rs  of  rural  f’hina.  ?tnd  It  is 
e Vpr,\’o'(je*s  bn.duess  to  IgU  all  he  knows. 

The  .siyuil  ‘riiavks  ii  i^ravan,;  then  ailps 
away  iid  tp  r»;port  to 

the  jetuhT  df  hie  band,  'Ilie  iirltaok  M»ay 
:iu«t;  take  place,  fplr  njis^n  M'lule 

the  un.susfK‘cting  mafus  iiTe  ydinhiing  on 


their  way.  the  bandits  are  iKiverinp  on 
the  out.skirts  a,monp  the  hills  until  the 
time  is  ripe  t<f  strike. 

T luive  learned  that  Uie.se  firigarid 
scouts  are  my  l)e.st  protection,  for  when 
a Foreigner  arrives  at  a country  inn  all 


death  of  a for- 
eigner. The  brig- 
ands know  (bat 
there  would  be  no 
sham  battle  with 
Chinees  Soldiers  in 
that  event,  for  the 
at  Pefc- 

jng  have  A habit  of  detnaiiding  repara- 
tion  from  the  govcnimenf  aiid  insisting 
that  they  get  it. 

.Ash  roi,i&n  dVirt  for  our  trip  Cnldwe^ 
and  I hud.  been  huniing  dnck.'i,  geese,' 
and  pheii-sanls,.  industriously,  along  the 
way,  and  not  even  the  '■‘boys’’  knew  on? 
real  destination.  .Although  wp  w^-re  fol- 
i.ow'in.g  the  mnin  road  to  }Cw?ei4uia- 
«dieng,  n eity,dF  e^^^  inipprtaoce. 

noi  far  front  ibg  mpiddh  which  con- 
ic, vfe  had  ind  inteuiion 
ij!pitjh.er  did  wk  wish  to 
i .nny  place  lyheu"  there 
might  l>e  soldiers;  so.  on  the  last  day's 
march,  we  left  Ijie  highway  and  followed 
.xn  unimjiortant  trail  to  the  tiny  A-illajgc 
of  Wu-sbi-tu.  which  ne.stles  agaimst  the; 
moutitairrs  lnise.  Here,  we  made  onr 
C!i»ii>  in  ft  Chinese  house  and  obtained 
tivri  AbnigtO  huufera.  We  bad  hoped  to 
live  in  lents>  but  there  was  not  a .stick 
of  iV(W*d  for  fuel.  The  natives  bum 
eiiher  vs;i«!  i>r  and  twigs,  hut  these 
vvoiihi  But  kwji  MS,  waruj  in  an  open 
camp. 


Tliil  WOULOS  Rftf'OrUI  -SllUBe— .V  .M.VCNlFI 
CKVl  .CRO.AU 


t'.yUKtd  Ajcq  TUKm  li^iKUEU  Oim  liQVTJ^ 


Ahout  the  village  rosse  d ;c'b«<Aip';mrtss 
of  .<saM'toot1ied  r«o!intams,  f':ut,  th«f 
west,  ft  atil;p«lW-}<>liS  ; Wc;  i'tP<S4 
sileiif  wiUt  {iiw*  ;w;h^  xyeitjrsii  t'itmbeii^),  Uie 
winding:  whi  te  jiftlJ,  U>  the.  «u  iMlnil  of  the 
uttou  ntftin  aiwl  ^s-4id  into  the  - o bysnfed, 
deptli*.  jV^5'4^e  fftjjb 
floa^eNl  aeid^ij  liie  chaaiTJ  ijtr  11;.^^  pert'h  ^ 
a pTOjeetthg  eth^j 

of  th^  to 

streisw*  this  folopah 

cafion  ffOli  rock,  yke  a 

ahiniDg  it  twisleti  anil 

turned,  riK-ks  and  ruumrig 

in  araoo^i  fjetWeeii  verti" 

cal  w'alis  ol; 

looked  aeiwM  at  ft  isplendid  pftnorani^  nf 
saw-tooth  jjeftkk  fflggeti  pifiiiftcles. 

tinted  wllJr  defic^lis  pink  and. 

lavenderv^  h? 

of  pure:  «ddtd  ' hlocks 

of  greeiiiish  jfe}(|  jfiftf , ; Athdiig  the  |)«aks 
were  deep  ra  vlties ' and  > farther  to  the'' 
west,  rofiitjg 

grassi  There  the  fngndf 

We  kjjfecl  only 

huok , during_  'the' . 
violent  gale  mtink  Ini  ^ 
inipossible-  On  the  third  nvorping  the 


H/VRPEB’S  MCMTHLY  \UGA2lNE 


Lhen  Ik*  twrai'd  4eHb<‘rsitelj  j and  tlis-  Ij-ed  Harry  and.  lii&  young  llantvt  U5 

a|jp»?ared.  l<»  a r»vwiy 

Whfrrt  w reaclitkl  fchs-  sumtidl  <)f  the  httlir  t©  and 

rjrlge  ilie  rani  was  nowhere  Ur  he  seen,  I eluded  a 

Itui  we  found  his  tracks  on  a trail  lead"-  c%ito«4  migex 

ing  down  a kuifedjktf  oidckip  to  ihe  Not  aftef  parted 

hotloni  of  .anotlier  irallGy.  I fell  ^upp  Hari^*‘.S:riffe  thr^  ttuiek 

that  he  would  turti  W^esltvaVd^!^  the  reports  rolling  init  from 

the  grassy  upl«0fls) , hut  Nir'rnohTg^bx  ^ Waves  of  sound, 

iny  Mrrttgfti  himh^r,  pointed  north  to  a A rdomt^it'  ^ old  Mongol  .saw 

s<^i  of  ragged  iiiouniains.  We  grokdi&d  sheep  silhoue.tt^^  for  nu  instant 

as  we  li?»hed  at  'thoae  toweriw  again^d  tiw  sfgr  fik  across 

jiuireo'rer,  it  seeraed  hopele.SK  to.  iiunt  the  ridge.  Then  « *01#  fjunU.y 

for  a single^^  a^^^^  in  tbai  ebaot*’  up  to  Pw.  front  oiit  the  (mfton. 
ravin.es' and 'eafl.ons. 

We  had  already  learoed,  however,  ‘'a  bkSa-usfry'-^v  and  even^  that  tlifr 
ihal  the  iVfnngol  knew  almost  as  t'niiich  tmiee  I hould  l«ar  itjs  happy  ring, 
about  svJtat  a slteep  wduld  do  'fGpo*i 

a.diOTat  itself,  positively;  tni*  ikViainly  deji^vetl  it  work  of 

canny  V Perbap.s'  d*e a herd  last , w'ay  .home  liis 

of  shwp  half  ii  mile  hunter  bad  dtwa  ha  enorniQua  ram  climb- 

low  .avouldseaf  htins^lh;  lii^nfihalaidly  ing  a monnfk^^^  and  they  had  {61- 
tiil  his  pit)e,  and.  i»tff  now  • iawk'diit  by  thc  sottimil,  only  to  lo^  its 

and  then  glaneing  at  the  aoirnais.  In  traiVih  the  gathering  da/fcnesS'  Harry 
a few.inojnents  he  W’ovdd  anivoi-UJce  w- hat  had  sturnhled  inlo  ca nip.  half  dead  with 
was  abotd  to  happen,  and  he  wds  seldom  fatig^jev  W his  enthusijisni  un- 
:\vrorig.v':,x'.  \ . dimihished. ' . 

ThefefoiVj  W’hen  he  destvended  to  the  When  Na-moipgm  and  1 had  reached 
htdtom  of  the  V.dtey»  wy,  atrceptetl  his  the  highest  peak  and  found  a treil  which 
dictum  without  a protest,  .-kl  the  ereek  Jed  along  the  mountaift  .side  jast  !>elow' 


IN  voH'cfj  sjiANai — \x  tu'eRveHNsn  ».'Akt 


IHJJvXSNO  THE  GREAT  RAAt  OF 


Hi(‘  we  kej>L  stifudily  oj\,  now  <md 

tk’n  Atnpping  In  scan  tljc  gra.ssy  ms  ineSi 
uTid  Vaijcys  which  radiftted  fri*ro  the 
ridge  Uke  tlic;  ribs  of  a jrianl  fair^  At 
half  past  elevcHf  as  we  jrountletl  a rV‘tky 
shcoilder,  I sawfnnr  sheep  feeding  in  the 
bqtiom  of  a gor^  far  Iseiow  as. 

Quite  uneopseioue  of  our  presence, 
tlii^"^Vorked  outt>f 
the  ravine  across  a 
loW' ridge,  and  into 

stiH  sliowed  a tiuge 

of  green.  As  tl>e  jjHB^Ijlc^*  ■ 

i ft  s I one  disap'  y T , • . y 

f»eamJ  we  dusbed  ; ■ ? ' ' '/.■■■ 

.downtho:slo}»eand  ’"Ty;  ; 

c^ineiJi-itjustaboVo  ' - y 

tlie  stjpep.  \yif  h 

my  glasses  I ci»uld 

see  1 1 irtt  the  leadw  , 

iW  o t her  thw 
ranis  were  smaU, 

f,y  i u g ilatv  T Ij^y^KES 

pushed  my  rifle 
dyer  the  crest  and  : 


Ihetic  ©Id  buijter;  patUvl  me  on  fhd 
shimhler^  and  said  in  f ’lunese;  Never 
hiind.  They  were  small  V>nes,  any  way 
-^nol  W'Orih  having. They  w:eTe  very 
jitiwli  .worth  having  to  me,  hoaveA'er, 
and  »li  the  light  seemed  td  have  gone 
o*il  of  the  world.  We  soioked  a ciga- 
rette, but.  there  ywas  no  con.soiatioti  ui 

foT 

(owed  the  hunter 

, ■ Hilir  an  Tour 

, we  ,j^i.  dow 

apfX'ared  as  edni- 

pletely  a<<  though 

ing  gOrgesyhad- 
^^Sluiill^^^B  swa{|Q  wecl  t b e ih 

W.  bathed  in 


and  fearing  that  tiicy  inight  xiellcct  t.(ie 
bufet.j  I drew  a?i^(  ^hilleii  my  jiosi- 
tjOP  a.  few  feet  bythe 
. Ihteyof  the  (laye  seep  the 

tuOvenhmt,  aithough  we  svejre  directly 
ftlwye  Ihem.  and  instantly  tUl  were  off. 
in  foiir  jiinips  they  had  di.'iappearcd 
itr<>und  a foAvlder,  giving  rtie  time  for 
only  a hurried  stiot  at  the 
white  rump  piitclu  Vhe  thiUei  altWch  a 
few  inches  behind  ttte  r.Tni  lUtd  pw‘ 
ley  wa.s  empty.  y y 

Tmking  down  where  Ihcy  Itad  Keen 
Hi  >|Uiet!y  fw'.liiig  ,-ouly  a few , nioroerits 
beforCi  i,  called  m.V^^(f  -dl  known  varied 

tics  of  a foot.  I felt  vej-y  sorry  i ivdeett 
that  I had  KungUnJ  tiOpch^«sly  my  fif.st 
chanw  at  an  ar<jali,  tViit  the  yyiiiiKi- 


a piece  of  cisoCrdaie  when  the  huuter 
toviched  pie  ore  the  arm.  ami  ,^ith 
f|iiietJj%  Til  dM*Fdntf  h /n  " (a  sheep  has 
come),  fffr  pointed  dovvn  a ri<lge 
running  out  at  a right  angle  to  the  ooo 
on  wfiiT  %re  were  silting,  hut  I could. 
*«©  T^  I scanned  eVerj- 

.square  in<;h  of  rock,  but  still  saw  no 
•si^n  of  life. 

The 'hiinler  laughingly  wbbpt'ri^l;  '1 
e.aii  .ijec  better  teiaiv  you  can  cN'en  wfi  b 
your  fqmign  eye-sy  .He  is  standing  in 
that  trail^he.  ma>'  cpmei'igiit  up  to  iLs/' 

I tteMl:  ugHin,  folhiw  ifVg  tl»v  tliin  white 
litie  a.s  if  w'<>vmd  fWiiUi  te  .«lcmg' t 
of  the-  knifelike  ridge.  .Iiist  where  it 
rrehisbed  irtta  .sj-iacy  FyiWvf  he  a 

splendid  rUni,  slamling  like  a .statue  of 


ainte!  at  the  big-  the  isiitutHc  .■vxo.  a MoNcipuAk  shkg,e 

gfst  raim  1 hree 

,■  was'  yde^rtFif 
',  ' fi:s.''';8ilenl  ns 

and 

the 

or  four  tiny  gi’oss 

stalks  were  directly  in  ©jy  line  of  sight,  I W'as.  jb*?!  ieilfif 

■ teteb,'  ..  '.'.v- . 

te  the.  wrapjjier 

froin 

A.  TYPtCAIj-yililiiliOE  ALMOBT  eOMf'USTEIjt  DI-’G  Tim 


graj-hrown  jjranite  ga^iv^  across  Iwlfrii  the  o|»j)Osite  TttJge,  uttering 

aKoUg.  He  ^a«  ftjliy  away  their  rA{tid-fire  i'a]l,.,an4, slight^  altriost 

liut  the  hooter  had  segn  hint  at  our  feet>  Then;  each.  <Mie  jseeined  to' 

be  appeared.  Without  toy  glasses  the  melt  into  the  ttipunla|n 
ftniroal  w«s  merely h t«>  nie^  hut  the  hh?  ihagie  »inoug  stones. 

niarv^dt^iOss:  of  . the  Hphgol  eould  - 1 b bjadet^  eoh^ 

detect  its  every  iwoventv^lT,  > coaled  theniselves  fed  but  a 

“ It  h*  the  same  one  tvte saw*  this  inorn^  monieht  iater  there  Bouuded  n subdued 

ing.’:  he  said,  i'"!!  wa.s  sure  we^^  like  the  motGr  of  an  aerop^®'**®  ^***' 

find  hibir  dyer  hete^  He’  ha^  v-fiy;'  big  'ttiree  shadows  drifte<J 

horn.ye^idudh  others ’’  over,  ««»!  I '#b‘  theee  huge  black  eagles 

That  wus;  uUite  Inie,  but  the  others  swinging  in  eyer-lowcririg  erre  about 

luid  giyen  Kiy  a .4idt  thiisraiu^  aplettr  otir  heads-  1 knew  theft  that  ^^t^ 

♦hd  bs  he  as  uuoUtaiuabte  tridges  had  sought  the  protection  of  our’ 

hour  we  w'atcheid  presence  feotu  their  mortal  eueiulcs*  the 
."hiVdv;  ;^o;njefhdesvhe  would  'turn  ah»>nt.’';/''eagles: - V ■ 
To  hihk  When  i looked  at  the  .dieep  agam  he 

!0iy4  dozen,  feet 'toward  wa<5  lying  dd'a  u squarely  In  the  triul, 

thd  l^edmuher:  sim^  h»s  head;  to  look  about. 

quietly,  now  add  iliM  ihoutgh  ratin  Ihrougb 

-ifq yleedv ’‘‘theh  - we-'cflh'';diddt;: OiiwUed'.; slew^^^  ^ ridge- 'dhd  Iheu ' 

him:'*'  . ' .hurded  iirdiind  W the 

f jpust  i.4>nfeHS  that  1 had  but  little;-.  »l  tljC  end  of  wliicl/ the  W.a/s  lying, 
hoYiC.  Ih'e  ram  seertied  tob  ' fepjcndtd  - nie  going  was  'Wry , bad ‘^intleed. 
ami  piui-diViddddh  ;1<v>  far  aw’ay.  Bui  1 Pieten  ftT  eriittibiing^,.g^^  edb- 

rfpthb  feasl  :h»yS|^fey  puTuk  magnih^  tinfuilly  slipping  under  fiq^ 
i ht'ud  and  u'hiu^st  i -Oui-it  t)M  hh  .times  lii'e  had  Id  a-  Wglt" 

f curling  hp.rd-v.,,  . , ■ c.  ' of  )r<Rrk*  with  a sheer  drop  of  hundreds 

A Bb^h-of  ise'idegge/!  iKorlridgi^t:  .oJled  of  feel 'below  uk.  Twme  the 
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cautiously  looked  over  the  ridge,  but 
each  time  shook  his  head  and  worked 
his  way  a little  farther.  At  last  he 
motioned  me  to  slide  up  beside  him. 
Pushing  my  rifle  over  the  rock  before 
me,  I raised  myself  a few  inches,  and 
saw  the  massive  head  and  neck  of  the 
ram  two  hundred  yards  away.  His  body 
was  behind  a rocky  shoulder,  but  he 
was  looking  squarely  at  us,  and  in  a 
second  would  be  off. 

I aimed  carefully  just  under  his  chin, 
and,  at  the  roar  of  the  high-power  shell, 
the  ram  leaped  backward.  “You  hit 
him,”  said  the  Mongol,  but  I felt  he 
must  be  wrong;  if  the  bullet  had  found 
the  neck  he  would  have  dropped  like 
lead. 

Never  in  all  my  years  of  hrmting  have 
I had  a feeling  of  such  intense  surprise 
and  self-disgust.  I had  been  certain  of 
the  shot  and  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  I had  missed. 

And  then  the  impossible  happened! 
Why  it  happened  I shall  never  know. 
A kind  Providence  must  have  directed 
the  actions  of  the  sheep,  for,  as  I raised 
my  eyes,  I saw  again  that  enormous 
head  and  neck  appear  from  behind  a 
rock  a hundred  yards  away.  Almost 
in  a daze  I raised  my  rifle,  saw  the  little 
ivory  bead  of  the  front  sight  center  on 
that  gray  neck,  and  touched  the  trigger. 
A thousand  echoes  crashed  back  upon 
us,  there  was  a clatter  of  stones,  a con- 
fused vision  of  a ponderous  bulk  heaving 
up  and  back — and  all  was  still.  But  it 
was  enough  for  me;  there  could  be  no 
mistake  this  time.  The  ram  was  mine. 
The  sudden  transition  from  utter  de- 
jection to  the  greatest  joy  of  a sports- 
man’s life  set  me  wild  with  delight.  I 
yelled  and  pounded  the  old  Mongol  on 
the  back  until  he  begged  for  mercy; 
then  I whirled  him  about  in  a war  dance 
on  the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

I wanted  to  leap  down  the  rocks  where 
the  sheep  had  disappeared,  but  the 
hunter  held  my  arm.  For  ten  minutes 
we  sat  there  waiting  to  make  sure  that 
the  ram  would  not  dash  away  while  we 
were  out  of  sight  in  the  ravine  below. 
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When  we  finally  descended  the  ani- 
mal lay  halfway  down  the  slope,  feebly 
kicking.  What  a huge  brute  he  was, 
and  what  a glorious  head!  I had  never 
dreamed  that  an  argali  could  be  so  splen- 
did. His  horns  were  perfect,  and  my 
hands  could  not  meet  aroimd  them  at 
the  base. 

Then,  of  course,  I wanted  to  know 
what  had  happened  at  my  first  shot. 

The  evidence  was  there  upon  his  face. 

My  bullet  had  gone  an  inch  high,  struck 
him  in  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  and 
emerged  from  his  right  cheek.  It  must 
have  been  a painful  wound,  and  I shall 
never  cease  to  wonder  what  strange  im- 
pulse brought  him  back  after  he  had 
been  so  badly  stung.  The  second  ball 
had  been  centered  in  the  neck,  as  thou^ 
in  the  bull’s-eye  of  a target. 

The  skin  and  head  of  the  sheep  made 
a pack  weighing  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  old  Mongol  groaned  as 
he  looked  up  at  the  mountain  barriers 
which  separated  us  from  camp.  On  the 
summit  of  the  first  ridge  we  found  the 
trail  over  which  we  had  passed  in  the 
morning.  Hidf  -an  hour  later  the  hunter 
jerked  me  violently  behind  a ledge  of 
rock.  “ Pan-^ang”  he  whispered,  “ there 
on  the  mountain  side.  Can’t  you  see 
him?”  I could  not,  and  he  tried  to 
point  to  it  with  my  rifle.  Just  at  that 
instant,  what  I had  supposed  to  be  a 
brown  rock  came  to  life  in  a whirl  of 
dust,  and  vanished  into  the  ravine 
below. 

We  waited  breathlessly  for  perhaps  a 
minute — ^it  seemed  hoiurs — ^then  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a sheep  appeared  from 
behind  a bowlder.  I aim^  low,  and 
fired,  and  the  animal  crumpled  in  its 
tracks.  A second  later  two  rams  and  a 
ewe  dashed  from  the  same  spot  and 
stopped  upon  the  hillside  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  away.  Instinctively  I 
sighted  on  the  largest,  but  dropped  my 
rifle  without  touching  the  trigger.  The 
sheep  was  small,  and,  even  if  we  did 
need  him  for  the  group,  we  could  not 
cany  his  head  and  skin  to  camp  that 
night.  The  wolves  would  surely  have 
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found  his  carcass  before  dawn  and  it 
would  have  been  a useless  waste  of  life. 

The  one  1 had  killed  was  a fine  young 
ram.  With  the  skin,  head,  and  parts  of 
the  meat  packed  upon  my  shoulders,  we 
started  homeward  at  six  o’clock.  Our 
only  exit  lay  down  the  river  be4  in  the 
bottom  of  the  great  caflon,  for  in  the 
darkness  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  follow  the  trail  along  the  cliffs.  In 
half  an  hour  it  was  black  night  in  the 
gorge.  The  vertical  walls  of  rock  shut 
out  even  the  starlight,  and  we  could  not 
see  more  than  a dozen  feet  ahead. 

I shall  never  forget  that  walk.  After 
wading  the  stream  twenty-ei^t  times 
I lost  count.  I was  too  cold  and  tired 
and  had  fallen  over  too  many  rocks  to 
have  it  make  the  slightest  difference 
how  many  more  than  twenty-eight  times 
we  went  into  the  icy  water.  'Ibe  hun- 
dred-pound pack  upon  my  back  weighed 
more  every  hour,  but  the  thought  of 
those  two  splendid  rams  was  as  gocxl  as 
bread  and  wine. 

Harry  was  considerably  worried  when 
we  reached  c^mp  at  eleven  o’clock,  for 
in  the  village  there  had  been  much  talk 
of  bandits.  Even  before  dinner  we 
measured  the  rams  and  found  that  the 
horns  of  the  one  he  had  killed  exceeded 
the  world’s  record  for  the  species  by 
half  an  inch  in  circumference;  more- 
over, mine  was  not  far  behind  in  size. 

As  I snuggled  into  my  fur  sleeping 
bag  that  night  1 realized  that  it  had 
been  the  most  satisfactory  hunting  day 
of  my  life.  The  success  of  the  group 
was  assured,  with  a record  ram  for  the 
central  figure.  We  had  three  sp>ecimens 
already,  and  the  others  would  not  be 
hard  to  get. 

The  next  morning  four  soldiers  were 
waiting  in  the  courtyard  when  we  awoke. 
With  many  apologies  they  informed  us 
that  they  had  been  sent  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison  at  Kwei-hua- 
cheng  to  ask  us  to  go  back  with  them. 
The  mountains  were  very  dangerous; 
brigands  were  swarming  in  the  surround- 
ing country;  the  commandant  was 
greatly  worried  for  our  safety.  There- 


fore would  we  be  so  kind  as  to  break 
camp  at  once. 

We  told  them  politely,  but  firmly, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  comply 
with  their  request.  We  needed  the 
sheep  for  a great  museum  in  New  York, 
and  we  could  not  return  without  them. 
As  they  could  see  for  themselves,  our 
passports  had  been  properly  visaed  by 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Peking,  and  ve 
were  prepared  to  stay. 

The  soldiers  returned  to  Kwei-hua- 
dieng,  and  the  following  day  we  were 
honored  by  a visit  from  the  comman- 
dant himself.  To  him  we  repeated  our 
determination  to  remain.  He  e\’idently 
realized  that  we  could  not  be  dislodged, 
and  suggested  a compromise  arrange- 
ment. He  would  send  soldiers  to  guard 
our  house  and  to  accompany  us  while 
we  were  hunting.  We  assented  readily, 
because  we  knew  Chinese  soldiers.  Of 
course  the  sentinels  at  the  door  troubled 
us  not  at  all,  and  the  ones  who  were  to 
accompany  us  also  were  easily  disposed 
of.  For  the  first  day’s  himt  with  our 
guard  we  selected  the  roughest  part  of 
the ' mountain  and  set  such  a terrific 
pace  up  the  almost  perpendicular  slope 
that  before  long  they  were  left  far 
behind.  They  never  bothered  us  again. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  in  the  sub- 
sequent days  we  were  ever  near  brigands, 
although  several  times  our  hunters  be- 
came very  much  alarmed  and  assured 
us  that  men  whom  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance were  bandits.  At  any  rate,  they 
never  troubled  us.  Without  the  sli^t- 
est  doubt,  they  knew  that  we  had  noth- 
ing of  value  in  om"  equipment  and  that 
we  were  fairly  expert  in  handling  rifles. 
They  could  gain  but  little  by  attacking 
us.  The  logical  course  was  to  let  us 
severely  alone. 

When  we  retxuTied  to  Peking  our 
carts  were  loaded  with  a rich  collection: 
seven  sheep,  three  elk  of  a species  almo.st 
extinct  in  China,  seventeen  roebuck,  and 
several  hundred  smaller  mammals.  It 
had  been  a glorious  trip,  and,  best  of  all, 
we  had  brought  back  the  “head  of 
heads,”  the  grandfather  of  all  the  sheep. 
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NO  man  in  the  prime  of  age  retires 
horn  active  life  with  impunity. 
The  sounds  which  float  over  his  garden 
wall  from  the  world  he  has  abandoned 
often  prove  more  seductive  than  the 
murmur  of  the  bees  among  his  flowers. 
In  the  Paradise  of  Rest  no  weed  flour- 
ishes like  the  Thistle  of  Ennui. 

On  this  particular  morning,  however, 
M.  Joly,  ex-Inspector  of  Police,  was  in- 
haling the  incense  of  flattery;  for  noth- 
ing is  so  gratifying  to  one  who  has  re- 
linquished the  helm  as  an  app>eal  from  a 
ship  in  distress. 

Li  this  instance  the  ship  in  distress  was 
his  former  subordinate,  Pichon,  and  M. 
Joly’s  complacency  as  they  sat  in  the 
arbor  of  Monrep>os  was  in  direct  prop>or- 
tion  to  Pichon’s  misery. 

“Tell  us  about  it,  Pichon,”  he  said, 
benevolently. 

“The  case  was  assigned  to  me  last 
Monday,”  began  Pichon.  “The  day  be- 
fore— ^that  is,  Sunday — early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  woman  Babiche,  living  in  the 
outskirts  of  Coulombes,  went  to  mass 
in  the  village.  This  Babiche  was  serving 
as  wet  nurse  for  the  baby  of  Madame  de 
Caraman,  and  on  going  to  mass  left  it, 
with  her  own  baby,  which  is  being 
brought  up  by  hand,  in  charge  of  Co- 
lette, her  only  other  child.” 

“How  does  it  happen,”  interposed  M. 
Joly,  “that  the  baby  of  Madame  de 
Caraman  is  in  Coulombes  with  Babiche 
instead  of  Babiche  being  with  Madame 
de  Caraman ’s  baby  in  Paris?” 

“Because,”  replied  Pichon,  “Madame 
de  Caraman,  being  an  invalid,  could  not 
endure  the  presence  of  children  and  pre- 
ferred to  drive  every  day  to  Coulombes 
to  inquire  for  her  child’s  welfare.” 

“Humph!”  muttered  M.  Joly.  “I 
Have  heard  of  such  invalids.” 


“Moreover,”  pursued  Pichon,  “the 
husband  of  Babiche  is  performing  his 
mihtary  service,  and  it  was  impxrssible 
to  leave  her  own  baby  in  charge 
of  Colette,  who  is  but  twelve.  Well,  as 
I was  saying,  on  the  return  of  Babiche 
from  mass  she  found  Colette  gagged  and 
trussed  like  a fowl  for  the  spit.  As  for 
her  child,  it  had  disappeared.” 

“What  a joke!”  exclaimed  M.  Joly. 
“How  much  do  they  demand  of  Madame 
de  Caraman  for  the  baby  of  Babiche?” 

“Exactly,”  nodded  Pichon.  “You 
hit  the  naU  on  the  head.  It  seems  Col- 
ette was  to  blame.  Passionately  fond  of 
her  little  sister,  she  amuses  herself  in  her 
mother’s  absence  by  clasping  about  its 
neck  the  gold  chain  of  the  little  Cara- 
man. The  bandits  mistook  the  paste  for 
the  real  and  demand  ten  thousand 
Napoleons.” 

“That  certainly  is  flattering  for 
Babiche,”  laughed  M.  Joly.  “No 
mother  admits  her  baby  is  paste.  What 
are  you  offering  these  rascals?” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Pichon,  loftily. 
“The  case  is  not  so  simple.  Though  a 
peasant,  Babiche  is  no  fool.  She  reasons 
in  this  way,  ‘ If  I say  it  is  my  child  that 
is  stolen,  they  will  not  bother  about  it.* 
She  declares,  therefore,  to  all  her  neigh- 
bors and  to  the  Commissary  of  Police 
that  it  was  Madame  de  Caraman’s.” 

“Yes,”  objected  M.  Joly,  “but  there 
is  Colette,  and  Madame  de  Caraman — 
Colette,  who  decorates  her  sister  with 
the  Order  of  the  Chain,  and  Madame  de 
Caraman  who  obviously  knows  her  own 
child.” 

“You  proceed  too  fast,”  said  Pichon, 
who  was  nothing  if  not  methodical. 
“You  forget  that  Madame  de  Caraman 
is  an  invalid.  Prostrated  with  grief,  she 
would  receive  no  one,  and  believed  all 
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that  was  told  her.  As  for  Colette,  it  is 
true  she  confessed  to  the  chain,  but  now 
she  denies  it.  She  says  it  was  on  an- 
other occasion  that  she  put  it  on  her 
sister.  She  is  in  terror  of  Babiche  and  is 
tight  as  a dnim.” 

M.  Joly  was  losing  patience. 

“Come,  come,  Pichon.  Is  there  no 
Monsieur  de  Caraman  to  claim  his 
progeny?” 

“Monsieur  de  Caraman  is  an  archee- 
ologist  and  is  traveling  in  Tibet.  Ah!’ 
sighed  Pichon,  “ if  by  good  luck  one  was 
a boy!  But  they  are  both  girls.” 

“But  these  babies  of  yours,”  cried  M. 
Joly,  exasp»erated,  “are  not  Castor 
and  Pollux!  Why  the  devil  do  you 
not  take  the  one  that  is  left  to  Madame 
de  Caraman,  who  will  identify  her  own 
child?” 

Pichon  spread  out  his  hands.  “Of 
course,”  he  said,  sententiously;  “that  is 
obvious.  As  I observed  to  the  Prefect, 
in  searching  for  one  of  two  children  it  is- 
necessary  to  determine  first  which  one 
is  missing.  But  Babiche  was  furious. 
She  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a formal  requisition  be- 
fore she  would  let  the  little  one — ^which- 
ever it  was — out  of  her  sight.  And  then, 
as  if  the  devil  himself  were  mixed  up  in 
this  affair,  on  the  very  day  when,  armed 
with  the  necessary  papers,  I was  about 
to  proceed  to  Coulombes — ” 

Pichon  wiped  his  perspiring  brow. 

“Well?”  sighed  M.  Joly,  wearily. 

“Alas!  that  very  morning  Madame 
de  Caraman  suffered  a relapse  and  died.” 

“But  this  is  a nightmare  you  are  tell- 
ing me!”  exclaimed  M.  Joly,  incredu- 
lously. “Come,  now,  Pichon,  your 
Babiche  also,  has  a husband — ^babies  re- 
quire fathers.” 

“True,  but  the  husband  of  Babiche, 
as  I have  already  told  you,  is  in  military 
service  and  has  never  seen  his  child. 
His  testimony,  therefore,  is  of  no  value.” 

M.  Joly  burst  out  laughing.  “In  the 
whole  world,  then,  there  exists  no  one 
but  you,  Pichon,  to  distinguish  between 
the  child  of  a p>easant  and  that  of  a duch- 
ess. Are  you,  then,  a Solomon  to  assert 


to  the  face  of  Babiche  that  you  know 
her  child  better  than  she  does?” 

Pichon  was  not  gifted  with  a sense  of 
humor. 

“How  compare  two  objects  one  of 
which  is  missing?”  he  muttered,  despair- 
ingly, putting  on  his  hat. 

They  walked  together  in  silence  to  the 
gate. 

“Pichon,”  said  M.  Joly,  his  hand  on 
the  latch,  “I  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
restoring  to  Madame  de  Caraman  a col- 
lar of  diamonds  which  she  had  mis- 
placed. At  that  time  it  did  not  ocau* 
to  me  that  she  might  also  misplace  her 
offspring.  One  question.  Can  you  tell 
me  why  the  municipality  of  Paris,  not  to 
mention  my  own  tranquillity,  is  turned 
upside  down  for  a buffoonery  which  be- 
longs to  the  stage  of  the  Variet4s?” 

Pichon’s  eyes  narrowed  and  his  thumb 
was  jerked  expressively  in  the  direction 
of  the  Prefecture. 

“Because  Madame  de  Caraman  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  intimately — ” 
The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the 
clang  of  the  closing  gate. 

Returning  to  the  arbor  and  gathering 
up  the  documents  left  for  his  informa- 
tion, M.  Joly  mounted  to  the  terrace 
where  Madame  was  sitting  with  the 
Cur6  of  St.  M4dard. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that 
Madame  Joly  was  ignorant  of  Pichon’s 
visit.  It  would  be  equally  foolish  to 
deny  that  this  visit  had  roimed  her  curi- 
osity. But  in  her  case  curiosity  was 
mated  with  so  supreme  a confidence  that 
M.  Joly  never  suspected  its  existence. 
Undisturbed  by  questionings,  therefore, 
he  read  the  depositions  of  Colette  and 
the  Commissary  of  Police  of  Coulombes, 
while  the  cure  dozed  and  the  needle  of 
Marie  moved  noiselessly  to  and  fro  with 
the  regularity  of  an  even  pulse.  At  last 
he  glanced  up  at  the  oval  face  bent  over 
the  moving  needle. 

“As  this  is  pure  comedy,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “it  is  certainly  permissible  to 
consult  her.  Moreover,  Marie  is  inter- 
ested in  babies.”  His  glance  wandered 
to  the  pendulous  cheeks  of  the  cure. 
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**As  for  you  who  preach  original  sin,  a 
universal  stain” — M.  July’s  eyes  re- 
verted to  Marie — “there  is  also  original 
purity — or  is  it  because  I adore  her?” 

“Marie — ^Pichon  was  here  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“Ah!” 

The  cur6  opened  his  eyes. 

“listen.  Monsieur  le  Cure.  It  is  mat- 
ter for  the  theologian.”  And  after  recit- 
ing the  troubles  of  Pichon,  “Finally,” 
he  concluded,  “here  is  the  deposition  of 
the  local  commissary,  who  declares  that 
when  he  arrived  at  ten  o’clock  the  baby 
was  in  peasant  dress;  that  he  found 
Colette  in  tears,  but  uninjured.  She_ 
deposes  that  after  her  motW  went  to 
mass  two  men  stopped  at  the  door,  ask- 
ing for  water  to  cool  the  engine  of  their 
motor.  The  children  were  asleep  in 
their  cribs.  Returning  with  the  water, 
she  was  seized,  gagged,  and  bound.  Not 
till  after  the  return  of  Babiche  did  she 
know  one  child  was  missing.  When  first 
questioned  she  volunteered  the  story  of 
&e  chain,  but  in  her  de])osition  she 
denies  it.  She  says  her  mother  reminded 
her  that  this  incident  occurred  on  a 
previous  day.  When  frightened,  a child 
of  twelve  will  testify  tp  anything,  and, 
according  to  the  neighbors,  Babiche  has 
a rough  hand.  At  all  events,  she  and 
Colette  are  agreed;  Monsieur  de  Cara- 
man,  in  Tibet  when  his  daughter  was 
bom,  could  not  testify,  if  here,  of  what 
he  knows  nothing;  the  husband  of 
Babiche,  called  three  months  ago  to  the 
colors,  counts  for  no  more  than  Monsieur 
de  Caraman,  and  Madame  de  Caraman 
dies  in  spite  of  being  an  invalid.  Poor 
Pichon!  He  is  worse  off  than  the  Coun- 
dl  of  Trent  endeavoring  to  decide 
whether  the  number  of  the  stars  is  odd 
or  even.” 

The  cur6  pricked  up  his  ears.  “The 
Council  of  Trent!” 

“It  may  have  been  another,”  ad- 


mitted M.  Joly.  “That  in  my  old  age 
I should  be  mixed  up  in  such  an  affair!” 

“Nevertheless,  a baby  has  its  impor- 
tance,” said  Marie. 

“ Granted.  Let  us  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  these  brigands.  They  imagine 
themselves  in  possession  of  a treasure 
for  whose  recovery  one  pays  a fat  ran- 
som— a delusion  fortified  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Babiche — ^for  doubtless  they  keep 
themselves  well  informed.  To  destroy 
this  delusion  is  dangerous,  for  one  makes 
way  with  what  is  worthless  and  com- 
promising.” 

“Yes,”  murmured  Marie,  “even  the 
baby  of  Babiche  is  precious.” 

“Of  that  danger  Babiche  is  well  aware. 
That  she  is  lying  is  clear,  but  for  the 
moment  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
accept  her  contention.” 

“Though  you  do  not  believe  it,” 
smiled  Marie. 

“Unfortunately,”  said  M.  Joly,  a little 
testily,  “unlike  the  cur4, 1 wish  to  prove 
what  I believe.” 

“If  that  is  all  that  troubles  you,”  re- 
phed  Marie,  quietly,  “it  seems  to  me 
quite  simple.” 

“Simple!” 

“Certainly.  Why  does  not  Pichon 
offer  the  little  one  the  bottle?  Babies 
accustomed  to  the  breast  are  very  par- 
ticular.” 

That  very  evening  Pichon  came  to 
announce  how,  driven  by  a bottle  from 
her  last  retrenchment,  Babiche  had  re- 
canted. 

“It  was  very  simple,”  said  M.  Joly. 

» “Yes,”  replied  Pichon,  sulkily,  “but 
why  the  devil  did  you  not  say  so  this 
morning?” 

“Pichon,”  said  M.  Joly,  “now  that 
you  are  on  the  right  track,  why  dig  into 
the  past?”  Over  the  averted  face  of 
Marie  passed  the  faintest  flicker  of  a 
smile.  “At  that  time  I had  not  con- 
sulted my  wife,”  he  added. 
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YOU  often  ask  me,  love,  how  much  I love  you. 
Bidding  my  fancy  find 
An  answer  to  your  mind; 

I say,  “Past  count!  as  there  are  stars  above  you.” 

You  shake  your  head  and  say, 

“Many  and  bright  are  they. 

But  that  is  not  enough!” — again  I try: 

“If  all  the  leaves  on  all  the  trees 
Were  counted  over. 

And  all  the  waves  on  all  the  seas — 

More  times  your  lover. 

Yea!  more  than  thrice  ten  thousand  times,  am  I.” 

“’Tis  not  enough,”  again  you  make  reply. 

“How  many  blades  of  grass,”  one  day,  I said, 

“Are  there  from  here  to  China?  How  many  bees 
Have  gathered  honey  through  the  centuries? 

Tell  me  how  many  roses  have  bloomed  red 
Since  the  first  rose  till  this  rose  in  your  hair? 

How  many  butterflies  are  born  each  year? 

How  many  raindrops  are  there  in  this  shower? 

How  many  kisses,  darling,  in  an  hour?” 

Thereat  you  smiled,  and  shook  yoiir  golden  head; 

“Ah!  not  enough,”  you  said. 

Then  said  I,  “Dear,  it  is  not  in  my  pwwer 
To  tell  how  much,  how  many  ways,  my  love* 
Unnumbered  are  its  ways,  even  as  all  these. 

Nor  any  depth  so  deep,  nor  height  above. 

May  match  therewith  of  any  stars  or  seas  . . .” 

“I  would  hear  more,”  you  smiled.  “Then,  love,”  I said, 
“This  will  I do — unbind  me  all  this  gold 
Too  heavy  for  yoiu*  head. 

And,  one  by  one.  I’ll  count  each  shining  thread; 

And  when  the  tale  of  all  its  wealth  is  told — 

(“As  much  as  that!”  you  said) — 

Then  the  full  sum  of  all  my  love  I’ll  speak. 

To  the  last  unit  tell  the  thing  you  ask.” 

Thereat  the  gold,  in  gleaming  torrents  shed. 

Fell  loose  adown  each  cheek. 

Hiding  you  from  me.  ...  I began  my  task. 

“’Twill  last  our  lives!”  you  said. 
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[Tku  paper  voas  not  written  primarily  for  publication,  hut  in  the  opinion 
cf  the  editor  it  presents  a grace  situation  which  is  to-day  all  too  prevalent  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  our  country.  The  author,  whose  name  is  withheld  for  obvious  reasons,  is  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  the  little  mid-Westem  town  which  he  describes;  his 
antecedents  and  present  circumstances  are  accurately  set  forth,  with  only  such  disguising 
of  proper  names  as  has  been  felt  to  be  necessary,-— ^ovron.] 


IT  is  to  me  a real  question  which  for 
months  I have  debated  and  to  which 
I have  as  yet  no  answer;  and  it  is  largely 
in  the  hope  of  finding  an  answer  satisfy- 
ing to  a sad  and  perplexed  heart  that  I 
here  set  forth  the  problem.  My  grand- 
father was  a circuit  rider,  two  of  my 
uncles  are  pastors,  my  father  was  a 
deacon  in  the  church  which  I still  at- 
tend, my  older  sister  died  in  the  mission 
field  of  Japan.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
to  one  brought  up  in  this  tradition  the 
probl^u  of  whether  the  chmch  shall  con- 
tinue to  command  his  allegiance  can 
hardly  be  a trivial  one.  And  by  the 
church  I mean  the  local  church  into 
which  I was  received  as  a child — ^the 
church  in  which  I have  worked  and  wor- 
shiped for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
in  which  I have  held  almost  every  office 
to  which  I could  be  elected — the  church 
which  I still  attend  regularly,  and  of 
which  I am  still  a working  member. 
Lest  I faU  into  mere  generalities,  let  me 
describe  somewhat  in  detail  the  religious 
conditions  in  our  little  Middle  West 
community. 

Our  first  settlers  came  from  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  for  two 
generations  the  little  white  country 
churches  which  they  erected  at  strategic 
crossroads  were  filled  each  Sabbath. 
Then  came  the  vedettes  of  foreign  im- 
migration, stalwart  Scandinavian  farm 
hands,  and  later  their  wives.  One  by 
one  our  now  prosperous  fanners  retired 
and  moved  into  town;  the  farms  were  let 
out  to  foreign-bom  tenants,  and  then 
the  tenants  came  to  be  owners  and 


vastly  increased  in  numbers.  To-day 
more  than  half  our  population  is  Scan- 
dinavian. No  congregations  are  left 
for  the  little  country  churches,  and 
service  is  held  in  not  one  of  the  half 
dozen  which  lie  within  a half  hour’s 
drive  from  our  town.  Several  have  been 
tom  down;  others  stand  vacant  and 
useless — ^useless  even  as  warning  to  a 
generation  of  which  it  may  still  be  said 
that,  having  eyes,  they  see  not. 

The  present  number  of  our  town 
churches  is  six — to  minister  to  a popu- 
lation of  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
Our  cathedral  is  our  Scandinavian 
church,  a really  strong  organization  and, 
unless  all  signs  fail,  destined  long  to 
continue  strong.  Stragglers  from  that 
communion  have  been  gathered,  into  one 
or  the  other  of  the  English-speaking 
folds,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
municants remain  faithful  to  the  church 
of  their  fatherlapd.  We  have  a small 
Catholic  church  and  a small  semi- 
endowed  Universalist  church,  which 
for  thirty  years  have  undergone  little 
change. 

The  remaining  three  churches  are 
Peniel  Church,  Nazareth,  and  my  own 
church  of  St.  Stephen’s.  Each  contains 
about  a third  of  the  members  needed  to 
form  a strong  church  in  a town  the  size 
of  ours,  each  is  paying  its  pastor  a salary 
smaller  than  should  be  commanded  by 
an  educated  man  to-day  in  any  field  of 
work,  and  each  is  giving  away  in  benevo- 
lences considerably  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  what  it  spends  on  current  ex- 
penses. There  are  officials  in  all  three 
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organizations  who  frankly  declare  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  raise  the  regular  sub- 
scriptions that  they  do  not  think  it  wise 
to  stress  benevolences.  Let  the  heathen 
in  his  blindness  stumble  on  as  best  he 
may;  somehow  Peniel,  Nazareth,  and 
St.  Stephen’s  must  be  kept  running. 

Officially  and  on  the  surface,  relations 
between  the  three  chmches  are  most 
cordial;  actually,  and  for  reasons  later 
to  be  explained,  there  are  heart-burn- 
ings. Nazareth’s  problems  are  the  most 
serious;  she  has  the  fewest  members 
and  the  least  wealth,  and  the  fate  of  the 
crossroads  churches  seems  for  her  not 
far  off.  Peniel  has  few  wealthy  mem- 
bers, but  an  esjyrii  de  corps  which  goes 
far  to  make  up  for  this  loss;  work  and 
responsibility  are  shared  in  a democratic 
fashion  which  promises  much  for  con- 
tinuing vitality.  St.  Stephen’s  suffers 
under  the  opprobrium  of  being  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  three  churches,  and  it 
is  true  that  we  have  a few  more  members 
and  certainly  more  wealth,  but  some  of 
these  well-to-do  members  have  never 
learned  the  blessedness  of  cheerful,  lib- 
eral giving. 

Between  the  last  census  and  the  one 
preceding,  oiu*  town’s  gain  in  population 
was  forty-eight.  I am  not  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  we  are  a stagnant  com- 
munity, and  yet  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  the  great  majority  of  om*  ablest 
young  people  remain  among  us  only 
until  they  have  graduated  from  high 
school.  There  is  not  the  remotest  prom- 
ise of  any  large  increase  in  the  member- 
ship of  any  one  of  our  chmches;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  membership  in  all 
three,  owing  to  deaths  and  removals,  has 
during  the  past  ten  years  fallen  off 
alarmingly. 

As  to  our  church  work,  our  activities, 
of  course,  overlap,  and  much  good  effort 
is  wasted.  In  this  resjject  we  are  not,  I 
imagine,  different  from  hundreds  of 
other  American  communities.  Taken 
together,  we  three  bodies  have  ample 
material  for  the  making  of  one  strong 
church,  and  one  strong  church  we  ought 
to  be.  It  requires  no  expert  survey  to 


diagnose  our  case  and  to  prescribe  the 
remedy;  we  should  federate,  and  seven 
years  ago  this  was  attempted  under  con- 
ditions which  seemed  peculiarly  favor- 
able. Nazareth’s  “best  paying  mem- 
ber” had  just  moved  to  another  state, 
leaving  them  in  dire  financial  straits. 
Their  able  and  energetic  young  pastor 
felt  strongly  the  desirability  of  federa- 
tion, our  pastor  heartily  seconded  him, 
and  both  were  ready,  once  the  federation 
was  accomplished,  to  withdraw  in  favor 
of  some  third  man  who  should  be  pastor 
of  both  congregations.  The  plan  had 
strong  supi>orters  in  both  our  churches, 
and  especially  was  it  pushed  by  Mrs. 
Talcott,  the  president  of  our  local 
Women’s  Club,  an  organization  much 
stronger  and  much  more  potent  for  local 
betterment  than  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society 
of  any  one  of  our  churches,  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  all  of  them  combined. 

Mrs.  Talcott  was  a far  - visioned 
woman,  energetic  and  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  had  a considerable  following  in 
our  church,  of  which  she  was  a promi- 
nent member.  She  saw  clearly  that  for 
our  churches  to  continue  their  separate 
lines  of  activity  meant  lessened  efficiency 
and  the  early,  even  if  lingering,  death  of 
one  or  more  of  them.  She  threw  herself 
with  all  her  influence  into  the  campaign, 
and  the  work  which  she  and  the  pastors 
and  their  loyal  adherents  did  was  not 
less  tactful  than  energetic.  Their  utter 
failure  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  ^ost 
tragic  calamity  that  ever  befell  our  local 
churches. 

Why  did  it  happen?  Partly  from 
sheer  inertia;  things  had  always  been  as 
they  were,  so  they  must  ever  continue, 
world  without  end.  Partly  it  was  a 
pathetic  lack  of  constructive  imagina- 
tion; not  being  able  to  foresee  in  all  its 
details  just  what  a federation  would  do 
and  be,  and  being  imable  to  secure  from 
the  advocates  of  the  plan  a complete 
and  illustrated  prospectus,  some  would 
have  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter,  not  so 
much  as  to  vote  for  the  appointment  of 
a committee  to  formulate  tentative 
plans.  Partly,  and  most  sadly,  the  fail* 
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ure  was  due  to  causes  which  would  not 
bear  the  light  of  day;  old  bickerings  and 
jealousies  that  had  for  years  festered 
and  fermented,  one  or  two  ancient  scan- 
dals; and  then  the  question  of  who,  if  the 
federation  were  consummated,  would 
play  the  pipe  organ,  who  would  lead  the 
choir,  and  would  there  be  one  ladies* 
society  or  two? 

To  all  of  these  elements  there  was 
added — for  us  of  St.  Stephen’s — ^the  il- 
luminating and  eminently  practical  sug- 
gestion: Why  federate  when  Nazareth 
wassoplainlyupon  her  death  bed?  What 
profit  in  being  generoiis,  or  even  compro- 
mising? Had  not  the  Lord  delivered 
Nazareth  bound  into  our  hand?  We 
had  but  to  wait  until  the  demise  oc- 
curred and  then  enter  in  and  gather  up 
the  spoils.  This  was  a course  of  reason- 
mg  so  irritating  to  Nazareth  that,  in 
mere  spite,  as  it  seemed  to  some  of  our 
members,  she  decided  not  to  die,  or 
that  if  she  did  die  she  would  at  least  see 
to  it  that  we  should  not  be  her  heirs. 
Her  members  increased  their  subscrip- 
tions, reconciled  a few  recalcitrant 
members,  held  a revival  with  the  help 
of  one  or  two  pastors  from  out  of  town, 
and  brought  in  a few  new  members. 
To-day,  were  our  two  best-paying  mem- 
bers to  move  away,  her  condition  would 
be  sounder  than  ours. 

But  the  victory  of  the  antifederation- 
ists  had  cost  us  something.  There  was 
no  “row” — ^the  federationists  were  good 
losers  and  went  back  to  their  respective 
tasks — ^but  Mrs.  Talcott  and  some  others 
have  lost  a certiun  keenness  of  interest  in 
their  church  work.  Within  a year 
Nazareth  lost  her  pastor  and  we  lost 
ours,  and  we  have  found  no  men  of  their 
caliber  to  replace  them.  We  might 
search  and  find  such  (I  say  might,  for  in 
these  days  few  able  pastors  are  seeking 
new  fiel^,  and  we  have  by  no  means 
increased  salaries  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  cost  of  living),  but,  even  if  we 
could  find  him,  I have  grave  doubts 
whether  we  ought  to  claim  him.  If  a 
man  who  realized  all  our  ideals  should 
say  to  me,  as  a member  of  St.  Stephen’s: 

Vou  CXLII.-^.  849.— Ml 
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“I  want  to  put  my  life  where  it  will 
count  most.  Ought  I to  come  to  your 
church?”  I,  to  be  conscientious,  would 
have  to  reply:  “No;  there  are  a thou- 
sand fields  needing  such  ministrations  as 
yours  far  more  than  we  need  them,  and 
yielding  you  a richer  harvest.  To  place 
you  here  would  be  like  placing  an  able 
merchant  in  charge  of  a popcorn  stand.” 

Let  me  describe  the  men  who  now 
serve  our  three  churches. 

Our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Hiram  Holt,  has 
an  unblemished  reputation,  an  imposing 
personal  appearance,  a dignity  of  man- 
ner, and  a fatal  sufiScienpy  of  words.  He 
can  at  a moment’s  notice  speak  fluently 
and  extendedly  “on  any  topic,”  as  ad- 
miring parishoners  have  been  Imown  to 
say.  theology  I am  at  loss  to  de- 
scribe. He  is  certainly  not,  like  myself, 
a religious  insurgent;  he  is  not  a pro- 
gressive, yet  he  can  hardly  be  called  a 
religious  stand-patter.  Rather  is  he  in- 
clined in  theological  matters  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  to  play  safe,  avoid 
controversy,  give  no  offense;  and  so, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  he  rephrases  for  us 
— ^and  only  slightly  rephrases — ^religious 
platitudes  as  familiar  and  as  indisput- 
able, and  for  the  most  part  as  vapid  and 
uninspiring,  as  the  multiplication  table. 

He  is  not  gifted  with  imagination  or  with 
the  literary  sense;  he  is  no  student,  no 
reader  of  either  the  classics  or  current 
literature.  That  boundless  friendliness 
and  that  keenness  of  interest  in  all  life 
which  have  been  the  supreme  gifts  of  so 
many  religious  leaders — ^these  Mr.  Holt 
has  not. 

“As  I grow  older  I find  I am  growing 
tired,”  said  one  of  the  sweetest-spirited 
men  I ever  knew,  “of  reading  articles 
and  hearing  sermons  that  are  made  up  of 
just  general  language.”  And  such  are 
the  sermons  of  Mr.  Holt — always  dig- 
nified, grammatical,  rarely  ludicrous, 
but  never  acciuately  informing,  and 
never  inspired  by  passionate  conviction. 

They  are  just  “general  language.” 

Brother  Elton,  pastor  of  Peniel,  b a 
different  type.  The  son  of  one  of  John 
Brown’s  raiders,  he  remains  rigidly 
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faithful  to  “the  old-time  religion.”  To 
accept  Brother  Elton’s  teaching  is  to 
face  both  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old  from  the  standpoint  of  absolute, 
unwavering  credulity — ^the  ax  swam  for 
Elisha;  the  shadow  moved  backward  on 
Hezekiah’s  dial;  the  outspread  fleece  of 
Gideon  was  alternately  wet  and  dry; 
and  the  prophet  Jonah  sojourned  thr^ 
days  in  the  belly  of  the  great  fish.  I have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  Brother 
Elton  also  believes  that  for  Joshua  the 
sun  and  moon  of  Copemican  astronomy 
actually  stood  still,  and  whether  the  vis- 
ible universe  was  created  in  six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each;  but  all  I can  be 
sure  of  is  that  Brother  Elton  would  be 
deeply  hurt  were  anyone  to  ask  him. 
Unconsciously  and,  1 believe,  out  of 
real  reverence,  he  has  come  to  apply  to 
religion  the  advice  which  a modem 
novelist  puts  in  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  characters,  “Don’t  ask  questions; 
and,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  try  to 
answer  ’em!”  To  Brother  Elton  any 
form  of  new  theology  is  anathema, 
and  the  higher  criticism  is  anti-Christ. 

Need  1 add  that  he  is  an  old  man?  In 
his  time  he  did  good,  heroic  work,  this 
soldier  of  the  Cross,  but  were  he  a soldier 
of  Uncle  Sam,  military  efficiency  would 
long  ago  have  placed  him  upon  the  re- 
tired list;  no  one  would  dream  of  intrust- 
ing him  with  the  command  of  a regi- 
ment, even  in  peace  times.  Still  hale  of 
body,  his  mind  is  impervious  to  new 
truth.  His  was  a meager  and  hard-won 
education  in  a college  which  even  in  that 
day  was  viewed  as  narrow;  and  Brother 
Elton  has  never  broadened,  never  grown. 
To  his  younger  hearers  he  is  as  one  who 
speaks  an  unknown  tongue. 

Yet  who  shall  go  to  this  man,  grown 
gray  in  service,  and  tell  him?  One  must 
be  calloused  indeed,  or  inspired  by  the 
loftiest  sense  of  duty.  In  certain  moods 
I admire  Brother  Elton’s  congregation 
for  letting  him  do  their  organization 
positive  harm  rather  than  bring  to  him 
the  cruel  truth.  For,  be  it  remembered, 
there  is  no  regular  tenure  of  office.  When 
our  school  board  each  year  assumes 


office,  its  first  task  is  to  elect,  or  re- 
elect  a superintendent  of  schools,  but  no 
such  businesslike  system  prevails  in  our 
churches.  The  pastor  is  not  re-engaged 
each  year;  he  simply  stays  on  until  he 
receives  a more  tempting  “call,”  or  until 
it  is  intimated  to  him,  officially  or  other- 
wise, that  the  church  covets  his  resigna- 
tion. The  only  method  of  retiring 
Brother  Elton  would  be,  as  a high-school 
boy  of  his  congregation  suggested,  to 
“treat  him  rough.” 

Nazareth  receives  at  present  the  min- 
istrations of  a student  ptsustor  who  spends 
in  Bristol  but  three  days  out  of  the 
seven.  The  Rev.  Percy  Smith  takes 
himself  with  extreme  seriousness  and 
confidently  anticipates  a distinguished 
career.  He  has  a cdierubic  coimtenance, 
declamatory  gifts  whicdi,  unfortunately, 
he  has  been  told  would  have  won  instant 
acclaim  upon  the  stage,  a sentimental 
turn  of  mind,  and  an  impulsive  disposi- 
tion which  frequently  gives  bad  quarters  j 
of  an  hour  to  the  more  sedate  members  I 
of  his  congregation.  Of  indifferent 
scholarship,  both  in  high  school  and  in 
the  seminary,  he  would  yet  hold  it  a 
ptoint  of  honor  never  to  admit  uncer- 
tainty regarding  any  question  of  theol- 
ogy which  might  be  propounded  to  him. 
But  he  is  young,  and  to  youth  most 
parishes  are  indulgent. 

To  no  one  of  these  men  does  our  com- 
munity l<K>k  for  any  real  leadership,  even 
religious  leadership,  and  yet  I would  by 
no  means  imply  that  in  our  churches  no 
work  of  any  real  value  is  being  done.  In 
my  own  church  we  have  a good  Sunday 
school,  community  approval  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  regularly 
attended  by  the  children  of  parents  who 
themselves  never  are  seen  at  church. 
These  children  attend  until  they  begin  to 
feel  grown  up,  when  they  nm  true  to 
parental  typje.  We  have  just  now  an 
exceptional  choir  leader,  and  this  young 
woman  is  giving  to  our  young  people  all 
the  advantages  of  an  excellent  amateur 
choral  society.  Our  Ladies’  Aid  Society, 
like  most  such  organizations,  works  with 
a wasteful  expenditure  of  time  and  en- 
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ergy,  but  its  by-products  of  sociability 
and  friendliness  make  it  a really  efficient 
body.  We  serve  as  a feeder  to  a number 
of  denominational  societies  which  are 
'doing  worthy  work. 

Most,  not  by  any  means  all,  of  the 
best  people  of  Bristol  are  in  one  or  the 
other  of  our  churches;  but  if  the  work 
of  the  church  be  “to  make  bad  people 
good  and  to  make  good  people  better,” 
our  churches  are  doing  it  only  in  a 
roundabout  fashion  and  with  most  in- 
different success.  “Bad  people”  we,  as 
a church,  hardly  reach  save  at  third  or 
fourth  hand,  through  our  contributions 
to  missionary  societies;  and  we  certainly 
would  never  think  of  going  out  person- 
ally to  seek  them  in  the  highways  and 
poolrooms.  Some  “good  people”  we 
are  to  my  mind  making,  not  better,  but 
really  worse,  for  is  there  a more  danger- 
ous or  insidious  sentiment  to  instill  into 
a good  man’s  heart  than  a feeling  of 
satisfaction  with  his  own  goodness? — a 
complacent  assurance  that,  having  as- 
sented to  certain  test  dogmas  and  having 
abstained  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
iniquity  like  profane  swearing  and  at- 
tending Sunday  baseball  games,  there- 
fore he  has  done  all  that  could  be  de- 
manded of  him  by  an  exacting  Deity? 
It  is,  I fear,  seldom  that  any  of  our 
church  people  deny  themselves  a theater 
party,  or  a new  automobile,  or  give  to 
any  good  cause  “until  it  hurts.” 

I have  said  that  not  all  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Bristol  are  connected  with  our 
churches.  Time  was  when  one  must 
cither  have  some  “ church  affiliation  ” or 
be  a marked  man,  but  that  day  has 
passed.  An  influential  and  increasing 
group  of  our  young  college  people, 
prominent  in  every  movement  for  civic 
betterment,  have  practically  no  connec- 
tion with  our  churches.  None  of  them 
is  hostile,  some  of  them  express  a wist- 
ful and,  I think,  genuine  longing  to  find 
in  the  church  the  joy  and  inspiration 
their  fathers  found  there.  They  would 
really  like  to  help,  but  they  are  kept 
aloof  by  the  fact  that  they  find  in  our 
services  so  Uttle  that  can  command  their 


allegiance  or  their  intellectual  res|>ect. 

Their  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  our  chinches,  while  deserving  of 
respect  because  of  their  intentions  and 
their  venerable  history,  really  belong  to 
a past  order  of  things  and  represent  an 
outworn  type  of  machinery  for  social 
regeneration.  Upon  the  fi^ncial  help 
of  this  group,  I might  add,  we  can  al- 
ways count  whenever  we  attempt  any- 
thing really  big. 

The  fact  that  they  and  some  of  the 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  neither  do 
church  work  nor  attend  church,  is  to 
some  of  our  members  a matter  not  of  re- 
gret only,  but  of  scandal,  attributable  to 
one  or  both  of  two  causes — ^the  demoral- 
izing influence  of  higher  education  and  a 
lack  of  cordiality  upon  the  part  of  chutoh 
members.  Further  than  this,  they  re- 
fuse to  admit  any  blame  on  our  part. 

Yet  when  Mr.  Holt,  in  his  best  profes- 
sional manner,  urges  that  we  invite 
others  to  attend  service,  I do  not  do  it. 

How  can  1 and  be  honest?  Those  to 
whom  I have  referred  would  not  be  in- 
tellectually, or  morally,  or  religiously 
stimulated  or  edified  by  such  sermons  as 
Mr.  Holt  preaches.  Harsh  as  it  may 
sound,  I believe  that  they  would  find 
his  words  bearing  far  less  resemblance  to 
the  Bread  of  Life  than  to  the  husks  of 
the  far-wandering  prodigal. 

What  certain  orthodox  readers  may 
wish  to  tell  me  I can  imagine:  “Let 
this  complaining  brother  stop  picking 
flaws  and  go  to  work.  That  will  cure  him 
of  his  jeremiads.”  To  which  I answer, 
as  boldly  as  did  St.  Paul,  that  so  far  at 
least  as  St.  Stephen’s  is  concerned,  I 
have  labored  not  perhaps  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  all,  but  I am  doing  as 
much  church  work  as  any  member  of 
the  congregation,  and  what  I am  doing 
is  not  done  grudgingly.  Much  of  it  I 
enjoy,  but  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  also  much  of  it  which 
does  no  more  than  help  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  the  ecclesiastical  machineiy 
languidly  turning.  I am  not  disgruntled 
with  any  of  my  associates;  I am  not 
soured  by  any  personal  slight,  although  ^ 
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I confess  that  I have  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  one  purely  |)ersonal  aspect 
of  our  chiu’ch  problem. 

Some  months  ago  we  had  attended  a 
union  meeting  at  which  Brother  Elton 
preached.  In  his  sermon  he  had  reviled 
some  of  the  greatest  names  of  science, 
ridiculed — even  while  he  showed  that  he 
knew  almost  nothing  about  them — some 
of  the  most  profound  and  illuminating 
books  of  modem  Biblical  criticism,  and 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  in  the  cracked 
voice  of  senility  poured  out  threatenings 
and  damnation  against  some  of  the 
greatest  of  our  living  spiritual  leaders. 
It  was  on  oiu*  way  home  that  Brainerd, 
my  oldest  boy,  a senior  in  high  school, 
broke  a long  silence  to  exclaim,  “Dad, 
it’s  too  bad  to  let  a man  take  anything 
as  splendid  as  religion  and  talk  about  it 
so  that  you  just  have  to  laugh  at  it.” 

That  is  my  personal  complaint  against 
our  three  churches.  I want  my  sons  to 
love  and  respect  the  church,  but  I have 
ceased  to  regard  it  as  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  they  should  do  so.  If  I 
did,  I should  try  to  find  some  other 
church  for  them  to  go  to.  Clayton,  my 
twelve-year-old,  vould.  probably  never 
have  put  the  ma"  : :r  in  the  terms  Brain- 
erd used,  but  he  has  as  little  enthusiasm 
as  his  brother  for  our  church  services, 
nor  could  I respect  intellectually  my 
sons  if  they  did  enjoy  Mr.  Holt’s  ser- 
mons. They  cannot  remember  a time 
when  they  did  not  attend  church;  they 
attend  still,  although  with  increasing  re- 
luctance, because  their  mother  and  I 
hold  that  church  attendance  is  a part  of 
decent  living.  But  regular,  enforced  at- 
tendance upon  such  services  as  ours  is 
not  going  to  make  them  love  the  church. 
What  chiefly  concerns  me  is  their  re- 
ligion^  How,  I sometimes  wonder,  will 
that  be  affected  when  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day they  continue  to  hear  it  talked  about 
in  such  a fashion  that  “you  just  can’t 
help  laughing  at  it”? 

There  are  two  lesser  counts  in  my 
personal  indictment,  and  one  of  these  is 
money.  T<Mlay’s  demands  upK)n  the 
generous  are  almost  incessant,  because 


to-day  the  world’s  need  is  so  dire.  For 
years,  though  I am  far  from  wealthy,  1 
have  given  away  a tenth  of  my  income, 
and  now  a full  third  of  my  total  benevo- 
lence budget  goes  toward  the  running' 
expenses  of  an  institution  the  value  of 
which  to  any  but  a small  fraction  of  our 
commimity  I gravely  doubt.  And 
money  is  to-day  worth  so  much,  in 
Armenia  and  Poland  and  China! 

The  second  count  is  time.  I am  a 
busy  man,  spending  nine  hours  of  every 
week  day  in  work  remote  from  life’s 
higher  problems;  and  I long,  sometimes 
passionately,  for  the  Sabbath  uplift  and 
inspiration  that  some  men’s  sermons 
have  brought  me.  Something  akin  to 
this  inspiration  I could  get  from  books 
on  my  shelves,  and,  armed  with  their 
faith  and  courage,  go  back  to  put  more 
real  religion  into  my  week  days.  But, 
instead  of  reading  these  books,  I attend 
church.  Three  hours  a week — ^four,  if  I 
go  to  the  midweek  prayer  meeting — I 
spend  in  religious  services  that  do  not 
help  me  religiously. 

What  can  I do  about  it?  I see  but 
three  possible  coiu’ses: 

I can  remain  in  the  church  and  fight 
for  federation.  In  federation  alone  lies 
the  hope  of  our  ever  being  really  eflS- 
dent,  the  hope  of  our  ever  securing — or 
deserving — an  able  leader.  But  to  bring 
about  federation  after  the  failure  of 
seven  years  ago  is  the  task  of  a diplo- 
matic saint,  and  upon  him  it  would  make 
large  demands.  Irrevocably  it  was  de- 
feated, and  nothing  but  dire  necessity 
will  ever  bring  it  again  to  the  fore. 
Blessed  be  whatever  calamity  brings 
that  to  pass! 

Or  I can  try  to  tell  my  fellow  members 
something  of  what  I have  here  set  forth. 
I can  withdraw  from  active  participa- 
tion in  church  work,  and  transfer  my 
church  subscription  to  the  work  of  our 
denominational  boards.  Sometimes  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that,  believing  as  I do, 
this  is  the  only  honest  course  for  me  to 
take.  But  in  large  measure  our  churches 
represent  the  vested  respectability  of 
our  community;  to  old,  to  lifelong 
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friends  I should  become  • near  to  a 
heathen  man  and  a publican.  They 
would  never  understand,  and  I would 
imperil  not  their  friendship  alone,  but 
whatever  influence  I have  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Or  I can  become  a Laodicean — a 
method  already  extremely  popular  with 
many  church  members.  I can  delib- 
erately, but  not  too  rapidly,  degrade 
church  activity  to  a position  of  seventh 
or  eighth  interest  in  my  life.  I can 
attend  less  and  less  regularly ; I can  con- 
tribute enough  to  stifle  protests  and  no 
more.  When  it  comes  to  any  matter  of 
real  responsibility,  I can  shirk  it.  I can 
be  a drone  and  a slacker,  yet  not  so  as 


to  bring  upon  myself  censme  and  dis- 
missal. But  against  a course  so  pusil- 
lanimous all  that  is  decent  and  manly 
within  me  revolts. 

What,  then,  shall  I do? 

I am  not  pessimistic.  I have  no  fears 
for  the  fate  oi  religion  in  the  world.  I 
believe  that  there  is  more  dynamic  re- 
ligion among  us  to-day  than  there  ever 
was  before.  The  spirit  of  the  Christ,  if 
his  church  fails  to  express  it,  will  find  for 
itself  some  fitter  incarnation.  And  yet 
I do  not  despair  even  of  the  church. 
Some  day,  here  in  this  \nllage  of  Bristol, 
there  may  come,  I pray,  a renaissance; 
and  in  that  rebirth  I would  fain  be  a 
hel|)er. 


INSCRIPTION  TO  MY  MOTHER 

BY  THEODORE  MAYNARD 

TO  you  I owe 

The  blood  of  a Gael, 

The  laughter  I wear 
As  a coat  of  mail. 

To  you  I owe 
My  gift  of  scorn. 

That  I took  from  you 
In  the  hour  I was  bom. 

To  you  I owe 
The  gift  of  belief. 

Though  the  credo  I utter 
Has  brought  you  grief. 

To  you  I owe 

My  songs,  each  one. 

For  you  hushed  with  music 
Your  little  son. 
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PETER  BLAISE  stood,  jingling  the 
coins  in  his  pocket,  before  the 
window  of  a florist’s  shop  in  Forty- 
fifth  Street.  It  was  nearly  eight  o’clock 
of  a January  evening  in  the  years  when 
a World  War  was  unthought  of,  and  he 
had  walked  leisurely  up  Fifth  Avenue 
from  his  rooms  downtown  with  a vague 
idea  of  dining  at  his  club,  as  the  giving 
up,  earlier  in  the  day,  of  a dinner  party 
had  left  him  with  that  imusual  asset,  a 
free  evening,  on  his  hands.  But  at  the 
very  door  of  the  “Wanderers”  he  had 
changed  his  mind,  for  he  remembered 
suddenly  that  his  last  month’s  dues 
were  posted,  and  a sense  of  embarrass- 
ment— ^he  was  of  the  type  that  combines 
carelessness  with  sensitiveness  in  im- 
comfortable  proportions — seemed  oddly 
to  hold  him  back.  So  he  decided,  instead, 
to  get  something  to  eat  at  a little  res- 
taurant he  had  been  told  of,  farther 
east,  a cheap  place,  with  rather  good 
Italian  food.  He  had  made,  as  he  went 
on,  a mental  calculation  of  his  resources, 
and  discovered  that  his  entire  capital, 
until  the  first  of  the  month,  consisted 
of  exactly  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

Now  the  sum  of  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents — we  are  speaking,  remember, 
of  ten  years  ago — ^wo^d  procure  a decent 
enough  luncheon  for  two  at  Sherry’s,  es- 
pecially if  you  had  an  early  engagement 
and  must  economize  time  as  well.  But  as 
a fixed  amount  necessary  to  last  ten  days, 
a reservoir  from  which  a young  gentle- 
man, with  what  is  called  a “certain 
position”  to  maintain,  must  draw  sup- 
plies to  meet  the  inexorable  demands 
of  necessarily  cash  transactions,  of 
course  it  is,  always  was,  and  always  will 
be  ridiculously  inadequate. 

Not  that  Blaise  took  the  situation 


seriously;  such  had  never  been  his  habit. 
The  pinch  of  poverty,  indeed,  he  would 
have  told  you,  was  no  novelty  to  him. 
In  this  he  was  right,  for  he  meant  that 
poverty  which,  with,  it  is  true,  usually 
empty  pockets,  views  the  world  from 
hospitable  opera  boxes  or  the  padded 
seats  of  vicarious  limousines  on  their 
way  to  fresh  pleasures;  the  well- 
attended,  well-dressed,  well-fed  poverty, 
pamiiered  by  other  people’s  servants, 
lighted  by  other  people’s  electricity, 
bedded  in  other  people’s  embroider^ 
linen,  convoyed  in  other  people’s  yachts 
and  sp>ecial  trains,  and  breathing  the 
luxurious  atmosphere  of  other  people’s 
houses  in  town.  Tuxedo,  Lenox,  or 
Newport. 

Now  the  florist’s  window,  before  which 
Blaise  was  standing,  was  a bower  of 
blossom.  Great  red  roses  towered  on 
mighty  stems;  sheaves  of  lilies,  paler 
than  moonlight  and  infinitely  more  ex- 
pensive, bore  them  company.  Roman 
anemones  sparkled  under  boughs  of 
heavy,  precocious  lilac;  white  orchids, 
like  butterflies,  floated  over  drifts  of 
carnations  and  gardenias,  over  fields  of 
hehotrope,  begonia,  sweet  peas,  and 
mignonette. 

But  it  was  not  at  this  exotic  display 
that  Blaise  was  staring.  Something  in 
the  center  of  the  window,  something 
richly  darker  in  color  than  the  sur- 
roundingsjhad  happened  to  catch  his  eye. 

It  was  a low  pot  of  hyacinths  deeply 
purple  of  bud  and  blossom  sheathed 
thickly  in  leaves  of  vigorous  green.  And 
the  sight  brought  back  at  once  the 
feeling  that  had  come  to  Blaise  that 
very  afternoon,  for  the  first  time  that 
winter — the  sharp,  glad,  momentary 
realization  in  the  face  of  cold  blasts 
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and  frozen  scenes,  despite  the  certainty 
of  coming  snows  and  expected  rigors 
that,  somehow,  spring  was  really  in 
the  air.  He  had  felt  the  stir  of  wings, 
caught  the  flute  note  of  a promise, 
breathed  the  perfume  of  a presence! 

So  he  smiled  at  the  bored  attendant, 
counting  off  the  day’s  last  lagging 
minutes,  and  the  man  despite  himself 
smiled  back. 

“I  want  those  hyacinths,  please,  the 
round  pot  in  the  window.  And  can 
you  send  them  for  me  to-night?” 

The  other’s  smile  deepened  as,  the 
purple  blossoms  in  his  hand,  he  glanced 
at  the  dock. 

“Certainly,  sir,”  he  said.  Some- 
where, back  in  his  drab  past,  romance 
flickered  again. 

Blaise’s  stick  was  under  his  arm  as 
he  leaned  on  the  desk  in  the  corner. 
He  had  taken  off  his  gloves  and  held  a 
pen  in  chilled  fingers.  He  spoiled  a 
card  and  then  another;  but  at  last, 
though  he  shook  his  head  dubiously, 
one  seemed  almost  to  please  him.  He 
read  over  what  he  had  ■«Titten: 

“To  Spring’s  Own  Lady, 

Spring’s  Earliest  Flowers 
On  Spring’s  First  Day. 

From  him  who  waits  his  Spring.” 

Then  he  slipped  it  into  an  envelope, 
which  he  sealed  and  directed. 

“Oh,  but  I never  asked  you  the 
price!” 

“Three  dollars  and  a half,”  said  the 
man. 

Blaise  produced  a handful  of  loose 
change  from  his  jjocket.  His  selection 
had  about  it  an  air  of  humorous,  if  un- 
important, doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  this.  It  was  enough,  but  what  he  had 
left  spelled  the  entire  residuum  of  his 
present  capital.  Then  he  buttoned  up 
his  overcoat  and  lit  his  last  cigarette,  his 
“good  night”  smiling  comradeship  as 
the  doors  closed  behind  him. 

Outside,  he  stood  still  a moment,  put- 
ting on  his  gloves.  A near-by  clock 
struck  eight.  Suddenly  he  laughed 
aloud.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
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right-about  face,  dinnerless,  for  home. 

He  turned  down  Fifth  Avenue,  whistling 
gayly,  through  Forty-second  Street  into 
Madison,  through  Thirty-fourth  into 
Lexington,  to  Gramercy  Park,  when  he 
turned  briskly  eastward  again.  Just  be- 
fore he  reached  the  narrow,  yellow-brick 
building,  palpably  new  bom,  that  gave 
him  shelter — ^it  was  called  the  “25e- 
nobia”  to  complement  the  “Palmyra” 
next  door  and  under  the  same  manage- 
ment— ^Blai.se  ran  across  the  street,  as  a 
thought  struck  him. 

Outside  the  frost-covered  window  of 
a fruit  stand,  where  a .solitary  pieanut 
roaster  sang  creakily  in  clouds  of  pun- 
gent steam  rising  straight  in  the  clear, 
cold  air,  he  stopped.  The  opened  door 
revealed  an  old  woman  in  a plaid  shawl 
and  released  memories  of  kerosene  and 
mature  oranges! 

He  chose  quickly  four  large,  red 
apples,  from  the  nearest  heap,  thru.st 
them  into  his  pocket,  and  for  them  ex- 
changed— ^his  last  dime. 

Then  his  way  led  through  symbolic 
doors  of  stained  glass,  over  enigmatical 
tiles  studded  with  prayer  rugs  and 
tabourets,  in  an  entrance  hall,  where 
quartered  oak-quarreled  with  Lincrusta 
Walton  and  a gas  log  could,  on  rare 
occasions,  glow  pinkly.  To-night,  how- 
ever, it  was  dull  and  gray,  for  the  heat 
was  “ on.”  A small  and  brilliant  elevator, 
captained  by  a sleepy  black  boy,  took 
Blaise  to  the  top  floor. 

Once  inside  his  sitting  room,  which 
had  a slight  personality  of  its  own, 
thanks  to  a process  of  decorative  elim- 
ination, he  changed  to  a dressing  gown 
and  slippters,  and  then  proceeded  to 
attack  the  apples  spread  on  the  desk 
before  him.  When  these  were  finished 
— and  it  needed  but  a few  minutes 
— ^he  dragged  a heap  of  manuscript  to 
the  stronger  light  of  the  shaded  lamp 
and  began  to  read;  but  evidently  an- 
other idea  persisted — ^his  spring  song 
sang!  He  took  fresh  paper;  then  he 
left  everything  to  fumble  for  a stray 
cigarette  in  the  litter  of  the  table,  and 
found  one,  which  he  lighted,  only  to  toss 
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it  aside  and  turn  rigorously  to  pencil- 
sharpening.  At  last  he  was  ready; 
slowly  the  thought  that  had  lain  all  the 
afternoon  half  dormant  at  the  door  of 
his  consciousness,  stirred  to  life.  He 
began  to  write,  and  perhaps  because 
the  changing  scenes  of  the  day  visual- 
ized themselves  so  confusedly  that  his 
mind  but  played  with  the  theme,  he 
suddenly  knew  the  one  thing  lacking, 
the  essential  to  achievement! 

So  he  slipped  into  his  box  of  a bed- 
room and  brought  out  a closed  photo- 
graph case.  He  unlocked  its  lids  with 
the  key,  and,  opening  them,  stood  the 
frame  in  front  of  his  paper,  with  the 
light  falling  on  the  picture.  Then  he 
sat  down,  and  before  long  stnrted  work 
in  earnest. 

The  telephone  by  his  bedside  rang 
very  early  the  next  morning.  The  fem- 
inine voice — ^it  was  both  familiar  and 
exj)ected  — that  answered  his  softly 
breathed  inquiry  .seemed  to  hold  an  odd 
note  of  anxiety.  Blaise’s  apprehension 
kindled  at  once.  “But  you  got  the 
flowers  last  night,  and  my  note?”  he 
persisted. 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course,”  came  the  reply; 
hurried  and  agitated  it  sounded. 

“ Listen,”  the  voice  went  on.  “ I must 
see  you  for  a moment,  as  soon  as  may 
be.  It’s  most  important.  Come  here, 
if  you  possibly  can,  at  eleven. . . . Yes,  I’m 
perfectly  well,  perfectly” — a short  an- 
swer to  the  questions  he  could  not  resist 
repeating — “only  don’t  say  anything 
more;  not  a word,  please.  Only  come." 

Then  fell  silence,  for,  despite  his  pro- 
tests, she  had  left  the  telephone. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  some  three 
hours  later,  an  excited,  puzzled,  and 
frankly  worried  young  fellow — Blaise’s 
temperament  ran  lightly  a wide  gamut 
of  emotions — stood  at  the  trim  and  shin- 
ing door  of  the  Vinton’s  house,  in  the 
upper  East  Seventies. 

Now  we  come  to  Beatrice  Vinton  her- 
self, or,  as  she  was  generally  known,  Mrs. 
Archie.  Not  that  this  indicates  the  sub- 
mergence of  one  jot  of  her  potent  indi- 
viduality beneath  the  personality  of  any 


man,  hiisband'  or'  otherwise,  thou^ 
Archibald  Vinton  was  far  from  a non* 
entity  either  below  Foiuteenth  Street  or 
above  it.  Salient  ladies,  however,  do 
acquire  their  liege  lord’s  nicknames  as  a 
distinction,  and  bear  them  with  dignily. 

Mrs.  Vinton  was  not  superlatively 
beautiful,  superlatively  charming  or 
superlatively  intelligent.  She  was  not 
even  superlatively  young.  A waggish 
and  discriminating  acquaintance  had 
dubbed  her  “between  thirty-five  years 
of  age.”  But  distinction,  at  any  rate, 
she  wore  as  a garment.  That  she  had 
been  from  the  moment  of  their  meeting 
genuinely  attracted  to  Peter  Blaise 
speaks  well  for  her  instinct,  her  per- 
ception, and  her  tilste.  Possibly  it  does 
not  say  as  much  for  her  judgment,  her 
generosity,  or  even  her  kindness,  as, 
naturally,  her  experience  of  life  far  out- 
matched his — ^Peter  was  then  twenty- 
six — ^that  she  allowed  him  palpably  to 
read  her  fondness,  and  then  proceeded, 
though  not  with  too  conscious  an  in- 
tent, to  kindle  in  the  boy  a passion  that 
had  long  possessed  him.  Based  on  an 
ideal  and  lovely  sentiment,  and  drawing 
from  the  tenderest  and  most  poetical 
reserves  of  his  nature,  the  relation  that 
ensued  was,  in  some  ways,  of  advantage 
to  Peter,  for  it  brought  knowledge,  de- 
velopment, and  comprehension.  In 
many  others,  however,  it  did  him  posi- 
tive harm.  It  gave  him  too  sensational 
a view  of  life;  it  used  his  emotions  too 
prodigally;  it  vitiated  the  integrity  of 
his  sense  of  values,  and  it  absorbed  him 
far  too  thoroughly,  sapping  deeply  his 
industry  and  his  concentration.  To 
speak  with  practical  bluntness,  it  did 
another  thing.  It  wasted  the  most 
necessary  and  valuable  of  assets  when 
a young,  clever,  and  poor  man  has  his 
way  to  make  in  the  world — hie  time. 

Mrs.  Vinton  was  in  the  small  salon  on 
the  groimd  floor,  into  which  Peter  was 
shown.  Her  presence  seemed  to  give 
the  room,  carefully  furnished  in  a favor- 
ite fashion  of  the  day— black  carpet, 
silver-gray  walls,  Japanese  lacquers  and 
prints,  with  strong  rose-colored'tohes  in 
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its  rugs  and  cushions— an  individuality 
of  its  own. 

She  W'as  dressed  for  the  street — all 
velvet  and  chinchilla  fur.s,  A toque, 
chinchilla-trimmed,  crowmed  her  small, 
fair  head.  A vast  chinchilla  muff  lay  in 
a chair  beside  her,  with  her  gloves  and 
the  slender  gold-topped  walking  stick 
she  affected. 

She  gave  Peter  her  hand,  but  drew  it 
back  instantly  when  he  would  lift  it  to 
his  lips.  Nervou-sness,  and  perhaps 
mysterj',  showed  in  the  preoccupied 
smile  that  bade  liim  close  the  door.  He 
olieyed  wonderingly  before  he  spoke. 
“ B<*atrice,  what  is  the  matter?  Tell  me 
what  has  hapi>ened.” 

"Oh,  boy,  there  is  matter  enough! 
Evei^'thing  ha.s  happened  that  could— 
almost.  . . .1  can't  blame  you,  but  you 
were  dreadfully  careless  with  those 
flowers  you  .sent  me  last  night,  and  your 
note — your  dear  note.  They  came  at  a 
most  unfortunate  time.  You  know  we 

, yoi.  exur.-^Ko,  spj.— 45 


alw'ays  said  that  just  .some  .such  small 
sentimental  thoughtlessness  that  wa.sn’t 
w'orth  while  w’ould  .spoil  everything  one 
day.  ...  Well,  it  has.  Peter,  don't  in- 
terrupt me — She  bru.shed  aside  his 
eager  as.surance. 

“\Miat  made  you  .send  the  hyacinths 
so  late,  when  you  knew  perfectly  w'ell  I 
was  dining  out  and  going  to  the  play 
with  the  Houghtons  and  Jimmy  Drake? 
You  should  haA^  remembered.  The 
stupid  man  who  took  them  at  the  door, 
instead  of  lea\"ing  them  on  the  hall 
table,  as  usual,  .saw  that  they  were 
marked  ‘immediate’  or  something,  and, 
not  knowing  I had  already  gone,  took 
tliern  .straight  to  the  library,  where 
.Archie  was  waiting,  all  alone,  for  his 
dinner.  /Vnd  then  Archie— w'hy  he  did 
anything  so  out  of  keeping  with  his 
habit,  I can’t  imagine — ^tore  off  the 
paper,  found  your  note,  and  deliberately 
read  it.”  It  made  him  furious,  boy, 
though  it  was  only  a bit  oversenti- 
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mental,  jjerhaps.  I dare  say  people  have 
been  talking  more  than  we  imagine,  and 
we  have  seen  a lot  of  each  other  lately. 
At  any  rate,  he’d  evidently  been  hear- 
ing things  and  putting  two  and  two 
together.  . . . When  I came  back  pretty 
late  I knew  something  was  wrong,  for 
Archie  was  sitting  up  for  me.  He 
attacked  me  at  once,  said  that  he  ob- 
jected to  our  friendship,  our  beautiful 
friendship;  that  it  was  making  him  and 
me  ridiculous,  and  that  he’d  put  a stop 
to  it.  Then  he  said  a lot  more.  I never 
saw  him  so  violent.  I never  imagined 
he  had  it  in  him  to  be  so  jealous.  And 
that’s  the  situation  that  I’ve  been  think- 
ing over  all  night;  that’s  why  I could 
say  so  little  at  the  telephone — I had  to 
seize  my  chance — ^and  that’s  why  I am  so 
troubled.  Boy,  boy,  what  are  we  to  do?  ” 

As  she  questioned,  Beatrice  had  come 
nearer,  and  now  stood,  her  hands  ex- 
tended, as  in  appeal.  The  nervous 
coquetry  of  the  moments  before  had 
vanished.  A figure  of  tragic  dignity  she 
seemed,  facing  the  drama  life  had  sud- 
denly become.  Blaise  had  risen,  too, 
his  face  set  and  pale,  but  his  manner 
calm.  He  felt  profoundly  stirred  by  the 
stress  of  her  feeling,  his  spirit  grown  to 
a swift  adequacy  that  met  her  need  and 
her  appeal.  He  seized  her  hands  and 
drew  her  to  him. 

“Do?”  His  stern  young  voice  re- 
peated the  question.  “ There’s  just  one 
thing  to  do.  I’ll  go  to  Vinton  now,  at 
once,  and  tell  him  that  we  love  each 
other.  I’ll  force  him  to  let  you  go. 
Then  you  must  marry  me,  Beatrice. 
I’m  glad  that  this  happened” — his 
thought  sprang  to  finalities  with  his 
arms  about  her — “glad,  glad,  glad!” 

Borne  on  the  flood  of  his  impulse,  she 
clung  to  him  for  some  moments  of 
abandonment. 

“Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy!”  she  whis- 
pered. 

Then,  of  a sudden,  she  freed  herself, 
and  in  changed  mood  spoke  lightly. 

“No,  this  is  ridiculous,  Peter.  We 
must  face  facts  as  they  are.  I love  you 
for  being  absurd,  and  perhaps  I am 


absurd,  too.  You  make  me  so  some- 
times, you  great  child!  But  I’m  a 
worldly  person,  and  on  rare  occasions 
I can  be  a wise  one,  too.  Peter,  how 
could  we  marry?  What  would  keep  us? 
Oh,  you  needn’t  square  your  broad 
shoulders  and  put  on  that  very  mascu- 
line look  of  yours  which  seems  to  say, 
‘I  can  support  a dozen  wives.’  I know 
better.  You  are  not  of  the  money- 
making type,  and  you  never  will  he. 

. . . Granted  that  I should  ‘smash 
things,’  as  they  say,  and  come  to  you, 
what  could  we  live  on?  You  know  how 
little  of  my  own  I have,  for  I’ve  told  you. 
And  you  know  what  a lot  I need  and 
how  much  I have  always  used.  Archie 
is  horribly  rich.  I’d  make  an  admirable 
Egeria  for  you,  Peter,  but  a mighty 
poor  Joan.  Sometimes  I’ve  dreamed  of 
being  both,  I confess,  but  that  was  just 
a vision  I’ve  had  when  I lifted  a corner 
of  the  ciu'tain.” 

Beatrice  had  suddenly  grown  very 
serious. 

“I’ve  never  really  lied  to  you,  Peter, 
and  now  that  this  issue  has  come — and 
it’s  you  have  forced  it,  you  and  circum- 
stance— I am  going  to  say  something 
that  I know  you’ll  hate,  but  something 
that  is  perfectly  true.” 

The  boy  stood  quite  still  as  she  spoke. 

In  the  pause  that  fell,  while  she 
waited  to  collect  herself,  the  years  he 
had  given  lavishly  to  her  service  passed 
in  sharp  review — gay,  happy,  deeply 
lived  years,  they  were,  yet  with  an 
undercurrent  of  dissatisfaction,  of  un- 
rest, of  regret,  that  had  made  enjoyment 
dangerously  poignant  in  contrast.  Not 
that  he  realized  this  accurately;  but  the 
thought  suddenly  possessed  his  mind, 
bom,  it  had  been,  in  the  isolation  of  a 
moment  that  he  knew  was  crucial. 

“Go  on,  Beatrice.  I am  waiting  for 
you  to  speak.” 

His  words  fell  with  a slow  dignity, 
unlike  any  manner  she  had  ever  notic^ 
in  him  before,  which  seemed  suddenly 
to  mature  his  gay,  impetuous  youth,  to 
accentuate  strongly  the  reality  of  his 
manliness. 
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At  the  same  time  that  it  confused  her 
and  changed  largely  her  intention,  it 
drew  perforce  on  her  own  store  of  sin- 
cerity, and  she  answered  with  a frank- 
ness, surprising  to  herself,  that  both  of 
them  recognized- 

"Peter,  I’m  going  to  be  perfectly  can- 
did with  you,  and  not  give  a moral 
reason,  as  perhaps  I ought,  for  saying 
that  I can’t  do  what  you  suggest.  The 
real  reason  is  a stronger  one  than  that 
— though  it  is,  of  course,  a baser  one. 
It’s  just  this.  . . . I’m  not  enough  of  a 
person  to  do  a big  thing,  whether  it’s 
right  or  WTong,  I’m  a dreadful  cow-ard. 
I shake  w'ith  fear.  I haven’t  a bit  of 
courage.  I knew  this  the  moment  you 
asked  me  to  ‘smash  things’ — that  horrid 
phra.se  again,  Peter — and  go  away  with 
you.  I realized  then  that  I couldn’t  face 
— anything.  Don’t  think  too  badly  of 
me,  but  I simply  can’t  giv'e  up  the  things 
that  I’ve  always  had  and  that  mean  so 


much  to  me:  my  position,  the  gooil 
opinion  of  my  friends,  my  houses,  my 
motor  car,  my  box  at  the  Opera,  ir»y 
pleasant  life  here,  and — the  moncij.  It’s 
a .sordid,  shameless  confession,  Peter, 
but  I find  I couldn’t  .sacrifice  anything 
at  all  for  the  love  you  have  to  offer  me 
and  . , . I'm  sorry.  Life,  once  we  get  to 
know  it,  c-omes  to  mean,  I suppo.se,  just 
a give  and  take,  with  a question  of 
values  ever  at  the  back  of  any  mind 
that  isn’t  under  the  glamor  of  .some 
sentiment.’’ 

"Beatrice,  Beatrice,  you’re  cruelly 
unfair  to  yourself.  I can’t  bear  to  hear 
you  say  such  things,’’  Blai.se  began. 

"More  .sentiment,  Peter,’’  she  hurried 
on.  "I  know  you  hate  my  being  what 
you  call  cjuiical,  but  I’m  only^ — thanks 
to  what  you  yourself  have  shown  me- 
an honester  Beatrice  than  perhaps  you 
ever  saw'  or  will  .see  again." 

Then  some  sudden  impulse  made  her 
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take  the  chinchilla  coat  and  the  little 
walking  stick — Blaise’s  last,  too  expen- 
sive gift — from  the  chair.  She  stood  for 
a long  moment  drawing  on  her  gloves. 

“Peter,  I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  go 
now,  before  my  mood  changes  and  we 
have  to  do  this  all  over  again,  when  the 
issue  mayn’t  be  so  sensible.  No  scene, 
please.  I know  you  like  them,  and 
sometimes  so  do  I. . . . Peter,  don’t  look 
so  hurt,  as  if  I had  struck  you.  Don’t 
say  another  word.  . . . I’m  afraid  of 
what  you  may  say — ^there’s  the  craven 
in  me  uppermost  again,  I don’t  dare  to 
listen  to  you. . . . After  all,  it  isn’t  noon 
yet,  and  we’ve  both  got  things  to  do — 
or  we  ought  to  have.  Take  my  hand  in 
yours,  Peter.  Yes,  I think  you  may 
kiss  it  once.  We  mustn’t  be  too  abrupt. 
I know  I seem  brutal  to  you,  but  re- 
member I’ve  been  thinking  this  over  all 
night  long — ” 

There  came  a tap  at  the  door.  Bea- 
trice walked  straight  to  Blaise,  and  held 
out  a slender  hand.  She  spoke  in  a 
hurried  whisper. 

“Quick,  Peter.  You  haven’t  offered 
to  say  ‘good-by.’  ” 

He  held  her  fingers  long  at  his  lips  in 
silence.  He  could  not  speak.  Suddenly 
she  drew  them  away  and  raised  her 
voice  easily. 

“No,  no — ” Blaise  began,  but  it  was 
too  late. 

“Come  in,  Mervyn,”  she  called. 

Her  tone  was  as  iisual  when  the  man 
entered  the  room.  “ My  big  coat,  please, 
Mervyn,  and  see  that  those  packages 
you  brought  downstairs  are  put  into 
the  car,’’  she  said.  Then  she  turned, 
smilingly,  to  Peter. 

“I’m  dreadfully  sorry  I can’t  give 
you  a lift,”  she  apologized,  “but  I’m 
going  quite  the  other  way,  and  I’m  late 
as  it  IS. 

Peter  followed  her  in  silence  through 
the  familiar  hall,  to  feel  the  numbness 
of  finality  when  they  had  passed  through 
the  street  door.  He  helped  her  into  the 
motor  car,  bending  to  arrange  a silken 
rug  at  her  feet.  Then,  as  he  lifted  his 
hat  once  more,  he  noticed  for  the  first 


time  a perfume,  caught  a flash  of  un- 
expected color.  There  were  purple  hya^ 
cinths  in  the  little  vase  before  her,  which 
Beatrice  kept  always  filled  with  the 
flowers  she  especially  loved!  He  seemed 
to  choke.  He  knew  there  were  tears 
very  near  his  eyes.  But  he  turned  reso- 
lutely away  and  a moment  later  was 
striding  vigorously  down  Fifth  Avenue. 

He  felt  that  his  absorbing  emotion 
was  despair.  At  twenty-six,  granted 
a certain  temperamental  equipment,  one 
is  prone  to  mistake,  with  almost  ludi- 
crous frequency  the  close  of  a chapter, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  shutting  of  a bmk’s 
last  cover,  to  confuse  the  end  of  an  epi- 
sode with  the  end  of  existence! 

So  to  young  Blaise,  hurrying  along 
the  straight  streets  of  the  busy,  thought- 
less town,  it  seemed  as  if  he  kept  step 
with  tragedy. 

His  mind,  clinging  fiercely  to  a sense 
of  isolation  and  yet  in  its  process  quick- 
ened to  an  activity  that  confused  the 
sequences  of  thought,  flashed  scores  of 
vividly  disquieting  impressions.  He  was 
a disgraced  man.  His  was  a ruined  life. 
He  had  staked  his  best,  his  all,  on  the 
love  of  a woman,  and  she  had  failed 
him.  He  could  not  understand  the  sud- 
denness, the  brusqueness  of  that  morn- 
ing’s drama.  It  was  all  inexplicable — 
unless  she  had  tired  of  him  long  ago — 
he  winced  at  the  thought,  and  only  a 
pitying  kindness  had  delayed  the  break 
so  easy  for  her,  for  him  so  impossible. 
. . . Then  back  again  came  those  vague 
regrets,  those  sharp  dissatisfactions  that 
he  knew  now  had  lain  always  in  the 
depths  of  his  mind.  It  had  been  foolish, 
certainly;  wrong,  undoubtedly,  to  give 
his  life’s  devotion  as  he  had.  But  the 
thought  of  his  happiness — ^he  could  cling 
to  a memory — ^was  precious  to  the  point 
of  pain.  Ah!  it  was  all  over  and  gone 
now.  . . . Thus  once  again,  in  inevitable 
sequence,  he  faced  despair. 

Yet,  little  by  little,  and  despite  him- 
self, the  clear,  cold  air,  the  changing 
scene  of  which  he  was  an  unconscious 
part,  all  the  active  reality  of  life  around 
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bim,  produced  a subtle  change  of  mind,  derf idly  calmer;  he  looked  at 

Stealthily — as  he  went  on — fresh  sug-  and  as  his  last  night’s  intentio 
gestions  had  replaced  old  thoughts.  He  ing  it  for  necessary  funds  ri 
had  followed  a sudden  impulse  as  he  him.  he  realize<l  suddenly  th 
came  to  the  building's  entrance,  and  had  hungrj',  desperately  hungry, 
gone  into  the  office  of  the  magazine  for  already  half  past  one,  and  he  li 
which  he  had  done  work.  The  editor  longer  and  farther  than  he  the 
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I exjiect  he’ll  be  in  about  three,  between  sale — jierhap.s  an  order — the  I 

three  ami  four,  if  you  care  to  call  again,  even  a small  one  brought  exci 
Better  look  u.s  up  if  you  are  in  this  certainly  t he  check  for  the  stc 
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lower  Fifth  Avenue  seemed  to  attract 
him.  He  felt  the  need  for  more  of  those 
pleasant  thoughts  to  which  the  idea  of  a 
talk  with  Rushton  had  given  birth. 
Perhaps,  most  of  all,  the  sunshine  of  the 
day  allured. 

“Luncheon  must  wait  a bit’’ — ^he 
couldn’t  resist  smiling.  “I’ve  got  to 
think  this  out.’’ 

Suddenly,  halfway  down  the  street, 
he  heard  his  name  sptoken.  He  turned 
to  look  up  into  the  smiling  face  of  an  old 
lady  who  stood  beaming  at  him  from 
her  own  doorstep. 

“Why  Peter,  Peter  Blaise,”  she  cried, 
as  he  came  to  her,  “I  haven’t  laid  eyes 
on  you  for  aeons.  Don’t  you  dare  to 
pass  an  old  friend’s  door.  Come  straight 
in  to  luncheon.  I am  late  myself,  and 
I dare  say  shall  get  nothing  but  bread 
and  butter.  I’ve  just  rung;  somebody’s 
coming  now.” 

Peter  laughed  boyishly  as  he  foUowed 
her  into  the  house. 

“This  is  delightful,  Mrs.  Stanchion” 
— ^he  bent  his  head  to  her  hand.  “I’m 
in  luck,  and  of  course  I’ll  stay.” 

She  looked  at  him  searchingly  as  she 
threw  off  her  cloak.  “Then  tidy  your- 
self quickly — you  know  the  place — ^and 
come  straight  to  the  dining  room.” 

When  he  had  gone  Mrs.  Stanchion 
fell  to  thinking.  Her  mind  worked  with 
accurate  rapidity. 

“Something  has  happened  to  the  boy, 
and  quite  recently,  too.  He  looks  worn 
and  anxious,  and  he’s  rather  preoccu- 
pied. I wonder  what’s  the  trouble.  I 
dare  say  that  woman” — ^now,  when  one 
lady  calls  another  “that  woman,”  even 
in  her  thoughts,  we  may  draw  deduc- 
tions— **  has  been  making  more  of.a  goose 

of  him  than  usual I wish  to  goodness 

Archie  Vinton  would  get  that  ambassa- 
dorship he’s  after,  and  take  his  wife  to 
Timbuctoo  or  Ballyhac  or  somewhere — 
the  farther  off  the  better.  ...  I can’t 
bear  to  see  Laura  Blaise’s  boy  spoiled 
under  my  very  eyes.  . . . Peter’s  desper- 
ately foolish,  I dare  say,  but  he’s  a dear, 
dever  lad,  for  all  that,  and  there’s  splen- 
did stuff  in  him. ...  I shall  have  to  talk 


candidly  to  Peter  one  of  these  days. 
How  I wish  he  might  see  his  own  way 
out!” 

With  Blaise — ^for  old  Mrs.  Stanchion 
had  both  tact  and  wisdom — she  started 
quite  another  topic,  as  he  took  the 
straight-backed  chair  opposite  her  and 
began  hungrily  on  an  omelette. 

“How’s  Uterature,  Peter?  I haven’t 
seen  a single  thing  of  yours  in  print  for 
months.” 

He  colored  as  he  acknowledged  the 
truth.  He  knew  his  lack  of  industry; 
somehow  he  realized  it  keenly  at  the 
moment.  “I’ve  just  come  from  Rush- 
ton’s  office  half  an  hour  ago,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Stanchion  looked  pleased. 

“ Good ! ” she  cried.  “ Does  that  mean 
that  you  have  signed  a contract  for  a 
serial  or  taken  a staff  position? 

He  smiled  rather  ruefully.  “I’m 
afraid  it  doesn’t  mean  anything  at  all. 
Only  Rushton  had  asked  about  me.  He 
wasn’t  in,  but  I’m  going  back  later.  I 
confess  I’m  ciuious  to  see  what  he  wants 
— ^if  he  wants  anything.” 

Mrs.  Stanchion  clapped  her  hands. 
“Rushton’s  an  admirable  editor,”  she 
acknowledged.  “He’s  a scholarly  man 
with  a keen  eye  for  business.  I am  told 
he’s  handling  the  magazine  splendidly. 
Peter,”  she  broke  off,  suddeidy,  “why 
don’t  you  try  for  a job,  a permanent  job, 
wdth  Rushton.  Yes,  I know  you  have 
always  fought  shy  of  one  before,  but  I 
believe  .you’ve  been  wrong.  After  all, 
a job  is  a job,  something  sure  and  some- 
thing to  depend  on — money  coming  in 
on  Saturday  night.  Peter,  if  Rushton 
offers  you  anything  of  the  sort,  promise 
me,  on  your  word  of  honor,  you  won’t 
— what  shall  I say? — snub  him.” 

“Oh,  my  dear  lady,  it’s  he  who’ll  do 
the  snubbing,  I’m  afraid.  A thousand 
to  one,  Rushton  isn’t  making  plans  for 
me  in  his  head.” 

His  laugh  sounded  rather  grim  in  the 
moment’s  silence.  “But  if  the  unex- 
pected does  happ)en,”  he  went  on,  “why, 
of  course  I promise  I’ll  take  any  offer 
gratefully. . . . Maybe  I’d  better  say  I’ll 
snap  it  up!” 
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The  other  looked  pleased.  “My 
young  free  lance  has  had  a change  of 
heart?”  .she  venttired. 

Peter  smiled.  “Yes,  I suppose  we 
may  call  it  something  like  that.  A 
change  of  heart  or— shall  we  say  the 
pinch  of  poverty?” 

“Sometimes  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,”  Mrs.  Stan- 
chion interrupted, 
gayly,  “provided it 
putsa  certain  young  • . ' 

gentleman  into  har- 
ness,”  she  added. 

“ Peter,  I’nt  goi  ng 
to  be  perfectly  can-  '■ 

did  with  you  at 
these  words  he 
winced  visibly,  for  ^ 

it  was  the  second  :^^^Qh|E 

time  he  had  heard  c~ 

them  that  morning 
— “Pman  old  worn- 
an  who  loves  you, 
and,  like  all  old 

women  approaching  -.i  , ,, 

the  witch  period  of 
intelligence,  I know 
much  more  than  I 
am  supposed  to 
know.  &jmetime.s  I’ve  l)een  anxious 
about  you,  for  I’ve  .se*?n  you  wasting  your 
time  and  your  talent,  more  than  that, 
wa.sting  yourself,  n»y  boj'!  . . . But  just 
now — laugh  at  this  witch  if  you  choose — 
I felt,  when  you  came  ui>  my  steps,  even 
as  you  turned  when  I spoke  to  you,  that 
something  real  and  vital  had  hapjxmed 
to  you.  You  see^med  raldly  elianged,  or 
perhaps  at  the  point  of  being  changetl. 

. . . I don’t  ask  you  what  it  was,  perhaps 
I don’t  need  tej,  perhaps  I know'  already. 
But  from  other  signs  I can  .see  that  you 
mean  to  take  this  thing  in  quite  the 
right  and  manly  way.  I can  feel  in  you, 
Peter,  an  intention  to  win  out  of  this 
trouble,  come  what  will.  Only  you 
must  see  it  all  clearly ; you  must  l)e 
sure  of  your  owm  motives  and  recognize 
the  neces.sary  penalties.  Peter,  it’s 
always  w'orth  while  to  Imrn  up  a ruin 
that  blocks  your  path  if  only  you  can 
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eons,  and  Iwks  if. 
He  came  here  often  in  the  old  days. , , . 
I w'ant  my  champion — only  you  must 
fight  for  yourself  now  and  not  for  any- 
one else— well  prepared  for  the  tussle,” 

She  watched  Blaise’s  strong  hands  as 
he  cut  the  beef.  Then  her  eye  noted 
afre.sb  the  straight  delicacy  of  hi.s  profile, 
the  full  curve  of  his  lips,  the  firm  sensi- 
li'vencss  of  his  chin.  She  n?ad  contrasts 
there  and  struggles,  and  another  idea 
sprang  into  .sudden  l)eing. 

“It’s  going  to  be  mighty  hard  for 
the  Utd,  with  all  the  intention  in  the 
world,”  she  mused.  “He  can't  be  con- 
demned to  har<l  labor  and  solifarj'  con- 
finement. That's  a curiously  complex 
liersonality,  thanks  to  nufiire',  circum- 
stance, and” — her  old  eyes  hnrlened- — 
“other  things.  lyaura  Blaise  could 
never  have  tx>mprehended  her  owm  son. 
It’s  well  I’m  here  to  take  him  in  charge. 

. . . 1 wonder  wdiat  a sou  of  my  own 
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TN'fould  like.”  . , . She  slxjok  her  heiid  I’tlJ  up  ev'ery.thjng  else  to  -stiek:  td 

whiui.‘<.if!aliv. . . Well/l  siudl  ue vpr  kihWv 

iWjvrU  tnfe  the  1’he  old  lady  shpok  her  if 

deftVv  dkrk^Hyv  but  her  tttiiek  attd  sj-rapa- 

Itietik  iuuikj»tatH*ii  the  prcigress 

:guppi*^  I ito  fikv;  fuels uf  his  thaughls  u«d  Ihera. 

■ ’ , / • ' . 'She  sjtw  Wld.  loiiely  houre  of  con- 

Pett'p  hatf  ot>AV  reiiulnwi  with  a hifft/wi  . cetjtruted  labor,  With  the  *^rtam  pews*. 

plate,  {The  vejy  way  he  ate >tif  Il&s.  lioiiS,  lliiit  Wpliikjf  eucue  t<^  diaitiitJ^Oheti 
Stahchhui^s  1nvk>d«aU^^  : amkdisflppoiMed  lu  What  llip^  rer 

'•  I loye  faf»  4ee  ToU’  eaG  Pldet;  but  do  : aetvohs  hiigid  l>e, 
stc»p  khtg  ®dc>hgh^  k*d  luhv^he  kiiew 

are  your  plaiw  Tor  the  afterntwo,";"^,^^^^.  ■ '*  You  poor,,  yOutslf,  elirtiuJe  kiver*^ 

Ulalse  had  ])Ut  down  his:pi!ipkh<.  lie  the-.iiameseehi!^  stiniehow  to  id***^^  her, 
aitswered,  simpb',  *‘Tih  due  ut  the  though  she  fiigheitt  deejdy  with  her 
rdfiw  a io  try  for  the  iob  tko»|ghts,  ^ yph  egu’t  Ije:  left  entire 

Mdiioh  I ineuiii  to  bring  otf  ,Hoiruih*>x\  ‘y»»iir»elF  hod  toywork.;  Ydu  w^^^ 

After  that  I huve  gu:  errand  to  do  ht.  . the  right  Your  tyf*e  of 

Sixfh  Avenue !inind  runs  Id,  evlreruysv^^  dreid 

fdrgott.ep  iii>i  extrenlPs,  v > > Jhtp  got  a hstnd 

to  «e<!esrily»  ydn  I shall  straight  a>joty  If  tMdV;T6Yuhktw 

pick.  UjV  sotUe  : dinner:  ibis  *uupid 

after  tisdl  ilfc  tny  last ' 'YinJLpn  oecr,  arni  d With  : . . . Oh, 

appearaiioG  with  ^ il*s  y'fiuth,  y wHal  a Vifaf  twuble  you 

an  edgi^einejjf  f inust  k<^p..  Then  ulways  «.re,  and  what  ft^h  e‘f>st.  us? 

he  si«>kd  writii  dyciiaptts4-“after  tOTiught,  V , Y e.s,  I wdJl  see  to  it.  It’S  thd  natural, 


coAj£  t.v;  IT  a o,\'i.Y  perEg.  or  whom  i»t  vr  iieako  me  speak  ofteti 
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the  fair,  the  kind  thing  to  do,  and  I’ve 
no  business  to  hesitate.  What  are  risks 
for  but  to  take  in  a good  cause?  ” 

“Peter” — she  spoke  suddenly,  and 
looked  at  the  clock — “sit  down  and 
talk  a minute.  It’s  only  half  past  two, 
and  there  is  something  I almost  forgot 
to  tell  you.  My  cousin’s  girl,  Edith 
Medfield,  from  Rochester,  is  staying 
with  me.  You’d  have  seen  her  already, 
but  she’s  Itmching  in  Tenth  Street. 
However,  I expect  her  in  any  moment, 
for  she’s  promised  to  stop  on  her  way 
uptown.  I want  you  to  meet  her  now, 
and  then  you  can  walk  with  her  as  far 
as  Rushton’s  office.” 

Blaise  began  an  excuse  at  the  mention 
of  Rushton’s  name.  “Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Stanchion,  that’s  nice  of  you,  but  I 
really  think  I’d  better  not  wait.  You 
mustn’t  let  me  forget,”  he  added,  “that 
I’ve  serious  things  to  do  now.” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Peter,”  she  inter- 
rupted, “and  ungracious,  too.  ’Tisn’t 
like  you.  After  all,  what  on  earth’s  more 
serious  than  meeting  a nice  girl?” 

Blaise  sat  down  again  at  her  gesture, 
but  before  conversation  could  be  re- 
sunaed  there  came  a voice  from  the 
hall,  and  an  instant  later  a fair-haired 
girl,  in  furs,  opened  the  door.  She  stood 
still  when  she  saw  that  Mrs.  Stanchion 
was  not  alone.  Peter  rose. 

“Come  in,  Edith.  It’s  only  Peter 
Blaise,  of  whom  you’ve  heard  me  sp>eak 
often  enough.  I dragged  him  in  to 
limcheon  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and 
against  his  will,  so  that  he  may  have 
the  pleasxue  of  walking  uptown  with 
you. . . . Oh,  these  three-o’clock-appoint- 
ment people!”  She  shook  her  head.  The 
clock  in  the  corner  struck  something. 

“Mercy,  children,”  she  cried,  “it’s 
later  than  I thought.  Off  with  both  of 


you,  at  once,  and  a pleasant  walk  to 
you.” 

She  hurried  to  her  drawing-room  win- 
dow as  they  left  the  house,  and  watched 
them  as  they  stood  a moment  on  the 
steps.  “How  well  matched  they  are  in 
looks  and  in  type,”  she  thought,  “and 
in  age,  too!  They’re  both  so  normal 
and  so  beautifully  sane.  I always  did 
loathe  the  combination  of  middle-aged 
women  and  boys.” 

And  meanwhile  Edith  Medfield,  snif- 
fing the  cold,  crisp,  January  air,  was 
saying — perhaps  rather  conventionally 
— “Isn’t  this  a heavenly  afternoon?” 

Then  she  turned  to  Peter  abruptly. 
“Do  you  ever,  Mr.  Blaise,  feel  suddenly, 
apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  in  the  midst 
of  snow  and  ice  and  winter,  that  spring 
has  really  come?  It  needn’t  be  on  a 
warm  day  or  even  a fair  one.  There’s 
something  quite  independent  of  weather 
about  it,  something  a great  deal  subtler 
in  the  feeling.  . . . At  any  rate,  I can’t 
help  telling  you  I’ve  felt  it  just  now,  this 
very  minute,  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
...  So  let’s  call  to-day  the  first  day  of 
spring.” 

Peter  stared.  Then  he  stood  stiU — 
’twas  a way  he  had — and  spoke  with 
siuprised  enthusiasm. 

“That’s  wonderful!  I love  to  hear 
you  tell  me  that  because  I understand 
perfectly.  Why,  I’ve  always  had  that 
feeling  myself,  though  I didn’t  know 
anyone  else  had.” 

Then  a sense  of  loyalty,  as  to  a re- 
membered dream,  seemed  to  hold  him 
silent  for  a monent.  “Only,  you  see, 
that  feeling  came  to  me  yesterday,  and 
so” — he  smiled  a little  wistfully  as  he 
went  on — “ and  so  I must  think  of  to-day 
as  the  second  day  of  spring.” 
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PART  IV— A LONELY  ATOLL 
BY  JAMES  NORMAN  HALL 


Chance  began  to  move  of  set  pur- 
pose in  Papeete,  on  the  day  I was 
to  sail  with  the  one-hundred-and-ten-ton 
schooner,  Caleb  S.  Winship,  for  the 
Cloud  of  Islands.  I was  on  my  way  to 
the  water  front,  and,  having  plenty  of 
time,  walked  leisurely,  thinUng  of  the 
long  journey  so  nearly  at  hand,  of  the 
strange  and  lonely  islands  1 was  to  see, 
and  wondering,  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  must, 
when  presented  with  a piece  of  good  for- 
tune, what  I had  done  to  merit  it.  Oro, 
the  cabin  boy  of  the  Winship,  was  fol- 
lowing with  my  luggage.  He  kept  at 
some  distance,  a mark  of  respect,  as  I 
thought,  until  I saw  him  sublet  his  con- 
tract to  a smaller  boy.  Then  he  retired 
to  spend  the  unearned  increment  in 
watermelon  and  a variety  of  cakes  sold 
at  the  Chinese  stalls  along  the  street. 
Not  wanting  him  to  think  that  I be- 
grudged him  his  last  little  fling  on  shore, 
I became  interested  of  a sudden  in  the 
contents  of  a shop  window,  and  there  I 
saw  a boxful  of  marbles.  In  a moment 
Oro  was  forgotten.  Papeete  faded  from 
view,  and  the  warm  air,  fragrant  with 
the  odors  of  vanilla  and  roasting  coffee, 
became  more  bracing.  There  was  a tang 
in  it,  like  that  of  early  April,  in  Iowa,  for 
example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  marble- 
playing season.  Fifteen  years  dropped 
lightly  from  my  shoulders,  and  I was 
back  at  the  old  rendezvous  in  the  imagi- 
nation, almost  as  really  as  I had  ever 
been  in  the  flesh.  The  lumber  yard  of 
S.  M.  Brown  & Son  lay  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  Bock  Island  railroad 
tracks  on  the  left.  Between,  on  a 
stretch  of  smooth  cinder  right  of  way,  a 
dozen  games  were  in  full  swing.  There 
were  cries  of,  “Picks  and  vents!” 


“Bunchers!”  “Sneakers!”  “Knucks 
down!”  the  sharp  crack  of  expert  shots; 
the  cnmch  of  cinders  under  bare  and  yet 
tender  feet.  Meadow  larks  were  singing 
in  a near-by  pasting,  and  frdm  afar  I 
heard  the  deep  whistle  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Limited  as  it  came  down  the 
Mitchellville  grade. 

I bought  the  marbles — ^the  whole  box 
of  them.  They  cost  fifty  francs,  about 
four  dollars  American,  as  the  exchange 
was  then,  but  I considered  the  invest- 
ment a good  one.  I knew  that,  no  mat- 
ter where  I might  be,  to  hft  the  lid  of 
my  box  was  to  make  an  immediate  and 
inexpensive  journey  back  to  one  of  the 
pleasantest  periods  of  boyhood.  Oro 
was  awaiting  me  at  the  quay,  and  car- 
ried my  small  sea  chest  on  board  with  an 
air  of  spurious  fatigue.  I gave  him  my 
purchase  and  told  him  to  stow  it  away 
for  me  in  the  cabin,  which  he  did  with 
such  care  that  I did  not  find  it  again 
until  we  were  within  view  of  Rutiaro. 
The  Caleb  Winship  was  homeward 
bound  then,  from  Tanao  where  we  had 
left  Crichton,  the  EngUsh  planter. 
Rutiaro  lying  on  our  course,  it  was  de- 
cided to  put  in  there  in  the  hope  that 
we  might  be  able  to  replace  our  lost 
deck  cargo  of  copra,  washed  overboard 
in  a squall  a few  days  previously. 

Neither  Findlay’s  Sovih  Pacific  Direc- 
tory nor  the  British  Admiralty  Sailing 
Directions  had  much  to  say  about  the 
atoll.  Both  agreed  that  the  lagoon  is 
nine  miles  long  by  five  broad,  and  that 
on  June  29,^1887,  the  French  surveying 
vessel,  St.  Etienne,  foimd  the  tide  run- 
ning through  a narrow  pass  at  two  knots 
per  hour,  the  flood  as  swift  as  the  ebb. 
It  was  further  stated  that  in  1889  Her 
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Maie»ty  *s  ship,  P^rince  E(/^or-d,  anchor^  world  at  larges  as  it  has  alwaj's  he0a; 
in  eight  (alljqiijs,  three  hundred  y^rds  FiiwJlay'^  ^epqtal  xfirifarkl 
f r<j»n  shore  ip  iWmt  »1f,  they*  illage,  whidi  tpiifincd ' to'  a V A lonely 

re  sjtiuiPnl  on  the  most  westwly  iditnils  attdh 

and  that  a few  pigs  tind  ehickena  w seventydiv'e  atid^^  qfte  huhdtcd  inljabit- 
purehased  pt  a nunphsl  price  froip  : 

inhabitaots^  With  this  I dn  the  Gh#t,  far  batv  ^ 

had  to  lie  cemtent  jn  so  far  as  fringe  of  six 

was  cinRdfned^^^^:  ^ nothing  of  faundred;|hlleA  .fpd^^ 

a later  data  |ri  etther  vhtpsihfi'*  khd.  the  ship  rpnte^- that 

impression  L thixt  thg<  atoU, . traveled.  ,I/^nighl  further ’inft^natitp 

having  been^lepairisd'  a^.;d)riefly'  de-  front 

iH;ril;M?di  had  Trained:  ^ almott  ;thrtp^iudrt#s  , American  dpspile  " Ins 

fe>rg5t>lten,,'foT  a tiy:rtjrohe'^  imhte.  lie  had  beep’ trading  ip 

years,  ^ - ' , .I'-.r-.rr^j.r.v’y  --•  the-  Low' Jshtjids  for  twenty 'yearn,  and 

Thift,  of  ‘eduVi^,.Ava3  during  iltat.  time  had  p Vobnitb' 

Timp^d  brrf  knd  ttcriMshe  dUAsad  hd-.  with  Fefrre«<?y  b>  f^ir 

loweil  the  dagAheiP  MiOlte^he^fc  hr  thfcw  Ihhatwtants.^ ' 

world,  Religron,  In  faet#  pteoeded,  patibnaV  to  the 

it,  leaving  a'bro.id  wake  pf  IfiLlris  and  iedgers  of  the  lhiert 
black  mother-hiiblvards  sl-dt ;lh  jniny . I; fouiM  ^ h.if  hsuah ih«.k  ?h 

among  the  older  ^generati^y  Ttut  i^  the  cabiivi  he 
pers;of  smalMradiug  s«dh^;j^siii^r^rely  nien  .comppsliiians  ■>'  -yfi 

correspondents  df  the  hydi^‘|^aphfc  .;,  ,,“  I Wish  ypu'd  lo<ik  thein  pyeri’’"  he 
sociatioos,  jiod  the  y reports  fpha  the  ' ‘‘These  copra  biigs^driye;  a iiian 

heltl’’  of  itinerant  tnisrioniitries  are,bijried  w^hl.  They  get  in,  yonc  rjres,  t y5)iir 
in  the  dusty  hkwof  the  reSigiQiiS  journals,  .r  iKjUorj  ig;  your  ntouth^^^  . What  a 
gtf>  that  Rutiaro. is  PS  little  known  ' ' 
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The  cabin  was  filled  with  unsacked 
copra  to  the  level  of  the  upper  tier  of 
bunks.  One  had  to  crawl  in  on  hands 
and  knees.  The  copra  bugs  were  some- 
thing of  a nuisance,  and  the  smell  and 
heat  oppressive.  I had  traveled  on  more 
comfortable  vessels,  with  tennis  courts 
on  the  boat  decks  and  Roman  swimming 
baths  below — ^but  they  didn’t  touch  at 
Rutiaro. 

I went  through  his  accounts,  verifying 
long  lists  of  items,  such  as: 

To  Terii  Tuahu,  Dr., 

1 dosen  beacon  lantema at  4S0  fre Fn.  480 

To  Ohiti  Poene,  Dr., 

12  sacks  Lily-Dust  flour at 300  fra. . .Fn.  3600 

To  Low  Hum;  Chin  Dr., 

1 gross  Night-King  fla^  lamps. . at  3600 fn. . .Fra.  3600 

The  work  of  checking  up  finished,  we 
went  out  for  a breath  of  air.  The  atoll 
lay  abeam  and  still  far  distant,  a faint 
blush  haze  lifted  a bare  eighth  of  an 
inch  above  the  circle  of  the  horizon. 
Behind  us,  rain  fell  in  a straight  wall  of 
water  from  a single  black  cloud  which 
cast  a deep  shadow  over  the  path  we 
had  come.  Elsewhere  the  sky  was  clear 
and  the  sea  the  incredible  blue  of  the 
tropics.  Tino  broke  a long  silence. 

“Look  here,”  he  said.  “What  is  it 
that  interests  you  in  these  islands?  I’ve 
never  known  anyone  to  visit  them  for 
pleasure  before.  Is  it  the  women,  or 
what?” 

Under  pressure,  I admitted  that  Na- 
ture seemed  to  have  spent  her  best 
effort  among  the  Paumotuans  in  fash- 
ioning the  men. 

“You’re  right,”  said  Tino.  “The 
women  are  healthy  enough,  of  course, 
but  they  don’t  set  your  heart  beating  a 
hundred  to  the  minute.  They  have  fine 
hands  and  white  teeth,  and  you  wont 
find  such  black  hair  in  all  the  world,  as 
you  find  in  these  atolls.  But  that’s  the 
size  of  it.  You  can’t  praise  them  any 
fxirther  for  looks.  Maybe  you  haven’t 
noticed  their  ears,  because  they  always 
cover  them  up  with  their  hair;  but 
they’re  large,  and  their  feet  and  ankles — 
tough  as  sole  leather  and  all  scarred 
over  with  coral  cuts.  That  is  well 
enough  for  the  men,  but  with  the  women 


it’s  different.  Makes  you  lose  youf 
enthusiasm,  don’t  it?” 

I had  seen  a good  many  striking  ex- 
ceptions in  our  wanderings,  but  I agreed 
that,  in  the  main,  what  he  said  was  true. 

“Well,  if  it  isn’t  the  women,  what  else 
is  there  to  be  interested  in?  Not  the 
islands  themselves?  Lord!  When  you’ve 
seen  one  you’ve  seen  the  lot.  Living 
on  one  of  them  is  like  living  aboard  ship. 
Not  room  to  stretch  your  legs.  They’re 
solid  enough,  and  they  don’t  sink;  but 
in  a hurricane  I’d  a heap  rather  take  my 
chances  out  to  sea  with  the  Winship  than 
to  be  lashed  to  the  stoutest  coconut  tree 
in  the  whole  group.  Now  you  take 
Rutiaro.  It  was  washed  over  seventeen 
years  ago  and  all  but  twenty  of  the  peo- 
ple killed.  They  are  back  to  seventy- 
five  now,  but  wait  till  the  next  bad  blow 
down  that  way.  They’ll  drown  like  rats 
just  as  they  did  before. 

“Well,  we  won’t  have  to  stop  long,” 
he  added,  grouchily.  “I’ll  take  what 
copra  they  have  and  get  out.  It’s  a 
God-forsaken  hole.  They  only  make 
about  twenty-five  tons  a year.  The 
island  could  produce  three  times  that 
amount  under  decent  management. 
They’re  a lazy,  independent  lot,  at 
Rutiaro.  You  can’t  get  ’em  to  stir  them- 
selves.” 

I asked  him  what  they  had  to  gain  by 
stirring  themselves. 

“Gain?”  he  said.  “They  have  every- 
thing to  gain!  There  are  only  two  frame 
houses  in  the  place.  The  rest  of  them 
are  miserable  little  shelters  of  coconut 
thatch.  I haven’t  sold  them  enough 
corrugated  iron  in  ten  years  to  cover  this 
cockpit.  You  remember  Takaroa,  and 
Niau,  and  Fakahina?  Well,  there’s  my 
idea  of  islands.  Nice  European  furniture 
— ^iron  beds,  center  tables,  phonographs, 
bicycles — ” 

A fiu*ther  catalogue  of  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  civilization  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Rutiaro  might  have  and 
didn’t,  convinced  me  that  this  was  the 
atoll  I had  been  looking  for,  and  I re- 
gretted that  our  stay  there  was  to  be  so 
brief.  I did  not  begrudge  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  richer  atolls  their  phonogi^phs 

and  ^fhey  got  an  incp&^jje  :7#ipnnT®St  eTOSi|lr<^ 

amount  t»f  aihn^rheftt  out  of  tfieiiji;-  ipid  gms'h  ov^?t  the  shoals,  dark- 

listened  with  delight  to  the  ^ ah  int^se  Iduc  ovj^  unlit  \-al- 

musiCi,  and  speiit  entire  evenings  rising of  socean  floor;  a solitude  of  sanjit 
turns  iritb  the  hicycles,  ridieg  thein  felak#  hurietl:  in  the 

and  forth  from  the  lagonni,  bench  to  the  depths  of  inaccessible  ihhhhthihs-.  I fpl- 
oeeftn  shore,  Biit^tltefrittoe  lowed  the  $hore  hde 

blots  on  tlie  laodsesijh;  ^ectidg,  barnlike  Disiaiit  Isionds,;  liklgea  td  7^ 
StriM-tures,  mc<st  hjf-  offend  leaped  forw’ard  ^mthihh  e^^ 

the  eyeJikeTfecttMJjfighi^j^^  green  as  riioiigh  GUr.hiohihf;g;7^d!«^ 
valley,  Jlutihro  liildi  node-  hf: . thej^w  shy  h'hieh' Relieved  th^^  the 

things^  and/havdng  no  ihteresh^m  sea*  had  be«h  swept;  IW,  an  instant  la 

the  Gpmmerrial  jibihii  pf^ 'y  witldh  a feiw  , Oteat. 

impatientiy  our  arrivai.ihdn^^^^^^^^  wmbetSv  g^  add 

At  tea  o'elot^  wn  were  rism^nuies  to  the  sindighl,;  a(f^ 

winilwhrd  of  th«  village  hfland^  It  lay  ; /Vfttrci»g;^^p^^^^  aeg- 

at  the  naiTower  end  nf  the  lagdhn>  the,  tnentii,  filling  the  inner  iihhlhnvs  With  a 
inner  vshoto  liito  GUfridhg  ^^  Snioth# 

iadentotitm  where  the  villkg^^^^  hmsd  ^0^5  bf 

land  harroW'edih  onddiwietidh^^^to  the  narrpW:  ft>t:est,of  shnih  hnd 

of  reef.  At  thp  f^'J^ther  end  there  was  a einpty  lagonrH  a bordet  pf  rhi4y  Manffs 
small  Mgjfn  pot  thri^.hahdred  oh  the  j^lher 

yards  in  length  by  one.  hundred  'brnad,  sort  ^ laiips^  belore, - 

separated  ftom  tire  mpio  iskad  /by  a^^.  always 'with  lhe>Ninte'keen-^^ 
strip  of  shaRow  aloft», . desolh^^fi^d^  ;ik  allun'hiei^^^  its  rt>- 

the  two  islands  rcsembledv  raughiy,  in  niantfe.  Idyeliness,  Tnio  had  said,  , 

ontlinei  ad’  ifld  high-pooped  **  Wh«n  nm[  yi*n!v^  seen 

vessel  with  a small  boat  in  tow..  1 them  all,”  and  an  old  sjiipper  oncc;  told 
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me  that  “the  atolls  are  as  much  alike  as 
the  reef  points  on  that  sail.”  It  is  true. 
They  are  as  monotonous  as  the  sea  itself 
and  as  fresh  with  varying  interest. 

The  village  was  hidden  among  the 
trees,  but  I saw  the  French  flag  flying 
near  a break  in  the  reef  which  marked 
the  landing  place  for  small  boats.  Far- 
ther back,  a little  knot  of  people  were 
gathered,  some  of  them  sitting  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  others  in  the  deep 
shade,  leaning  against  the  trees  in  atti- 
tudes of  dreamy  meditation.  Three 
girls  were  combing  their  hair,  talking 
and  laughing  in  an  animated  way.  They 
were  dressed  in  all  their  European  finery, 
gowns  of  flowered  muslin  pulled  up 
around  their  bare  legs  to  prevent  soilure. 
A matronly  woman  in  a red  wrapper  had 
thrown  the  upper  covering  aside  and 
sat,  naked  to  the  waist,  nursing  a baby. 
I put  down  my  glasses,  feeling  rather 
ashamed  of  my  scrutiny,  as  though  I 
had  been  p>eeping  through  a window  at 
some  intimate  domestic  scene.  The 
island  leaped  into  the  distance;  the 
broad  circle  of  foam  and  jagged  reef  nar- 
rowed to  a thread  of  white,  and  the 
Caleb  S.  W inship  crept  landward  again 
under  a light  breeze,  an  atom  of  a ship 
on  a vast  and  empty  sea.  Eight  bells 
struck,  a tinkling  sound,  deadened, 
scarcely  audible  in  the  wide  air.  I heard 
Tino’s  voice  as  though  coming  from  an 
immense  distance:  “Hello,  up  there! 
Kai-kai’s  ready!”  I said:  “All  right! 
I’m  coming,”  and  was  surprised  at  the 
loudness  of  my  own  shout.  But  I waited 
for  a moment  to  indulge  myself  in  a last 
reflection:  “It  is  thirty-one  years  since 
the  Prince  Edward  put  in  here.  Except- 
ing a few  traders  an’d  missionaries,  there 
isn’t  probably  one  man  in  one  hundred 
thousand  who  has  ever  heard  of  this 
atoll;  not  one  in  a million  who  has  ever 
seen  it,  or  ever  will  see  it.  What  a piece 
of  luck  for  me!”  Then  I saw  Oro  at  the 
galley  door  with  a huge  platter  of  boiled 
beef  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  sight  of  it 
reminded  me  that  I was  very  hungry. 
As  I climbed  down  to  the  deck,  I was 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  a healthy 


appetite  and  a good  digestion  was  a piece 
of  luck,  too,  and  that  as  long  as. one 
could  hold,  i^  the  lure  of  islands  '^ould 
remain,  and  one’s  love  of  living  bum 
with  a clear  flame.  Jack,  the  monkey, 
seemed  to  divine  my  thought,  to  agree 
with  it.  As  Oro,  the  food  bearer,  passed 
him,  he  reached  down  from  his  perch  in 
the  rigging,  seized  the  largest  sweet 
potato  on  the  platter,  and  clambered  out 
of  reach.  Assured  of  his  safety,  he  fell 
to,  greedily,  looking  out  wistfully  toward 
the  land. 

The  pass  was  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
lagoon,  and  in  order  to  save  time  in 
getting  the  work  ashore  under  way,  the 
suptercargo  and  I,  with  three  of  the  sail- 
ors, put  off  in  the  whaleboat,  to  land  on 
the  ocean  side  of  the  village.  Half  a 
dozen  men  mshed  into  the  surf,  seized 
and  held  the  boat  as  the  backwash 
poured  down  the  steep  incline  at  the 
edge  of  the  reef.  Among  them  was  the 
chief,  a man  of  huge  frame,  six  feet  two 
or  three  in  height.  Like  the  others  who 
assisted  at  the  landing,  he  was  clad  only 
in  a pareu,  but  he  lost  none  of  his  dig- 
nity through  his  nakedness.  He  was 
fifty-five  years  old,  as  I afterward 
learned,  and  as  he  stood  bidding  us  wel- 
come I thought  of  the  strange  appear- 
ance certain  of  the  chief  men  in  America 
or  France  or  England  would  make  under 
similar  circumstances,  deprived  of  the 
kindly  concealment  of  clothing.  What 
a revelation  it  would  be  of  skinniness  or 
pudginess!  What  an  exhibition  of 
scrawny  necks,  fat  stomachs,  flat  chests, 
flabby  arms!  To  be  strictly  accurate,  I 
had  seen  some  fat  stomachs  among 
elderly  Paumotuans,  but  they  were  ex- 
ceptions, and  always  remarkable  for 
that  reason.  And  those  who  carried 
them  had  sturdy  legs.  They  did  not 
give  one  the  uneasy  feeling,  common  at 
home,  at  the  sight  of  the  great  paunches 
of  sedentary  men  toppling  unsteadily 
along  a strip  of  crimson  carpet,  from 
curb  to  club  doorway. 

Wherever  one  goes  in  Polynesia  one  is 
reminded,  by  contrast,  of  the  cost  phys- 
ically to  men  of  our  own  race  of  our 
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shel  tiered  way  of  living; - TUiffte  viu  cvet??  wiiboTc  a consigdjrnent  of  goods  for  Ikfoy 

invad  a:re  «ft‘B  wei!  past  wi»i4Wr.  vrilh  langv  the 

ypmpa0t,  - symint’^srii^al  fedifes  a tiio  the  luirttMudang 

psildral-igr^eie  of  ^leaft  0(»e  pred.ij^hssrtd  ai  gronft'^f 

•sees  thcHi  carrymg  immense  baidehs  'CA^^ 

iiflrfthQiii;exerttdfl,;#^^  iri  thd  Even  the  i?,»’ 

«ea  for  ail  hour  or  two  a time  while  xhow  of  dig- 

speatihg  fishr  h>afing  ashore  \v3Ui  no  uity  ojraflthorityi  The ojify  liadgeof his 
greater  appftfent  effort  for  y^et  longer  wiuS  a Hgareth^ 

jaeriodSv  Sometimes,  when  they  hnyiertt.  Jh^sideiit  Eomcare,  fast^^  a 

they  eat  enormous  tpiantities  of  food  at  safety  phi  to  his  i55r),d.  felt  hat.  He- 

oue  siftiug,  and  at  oUiers,  under  neees-  negie^yd  his  du%^  order, 

SI  ty*  os  sparingly  as  so  roahy  dyspepties,  and  Whs  dhwof  the  most  excited  of  Moy 

It  would  be  iriip<xssihle  to  fOrisiilate  from  Lin;^V  itelp«?ra  witli  the  h'®l>t 

their  exiittiple  any  mfex  for  rationid  pattmg  hipi 

ing  in  hiore  eivilixed  coimiiuoit  ies*  The^  sfiyingi, Maitail  that 

daily  4hest  for  fond  iidderpfiniitjye  co^^  sitirOtinn  may  freely  translhtt^ 
ditiejns  keeps  thepi  alert  add  sound,  of  , . " You  know^;  M ilihgl’t . A^  the 
body,  so  r thali  or  ; idd  f’lduainan  sntile?ithh  plen^a^^  itotv- 

loaf,  fidxxt  pr  fa^jAhey-sefem  ^ 'ciJhhtrynjen  the 

acpnirdAiehtfch  ■ ■■'■  ;W'p'p),dnWt.  , , ,,  '.• 

Tlier^j.had  been  no  Ixiats  at  Rutiard  Tino'^ji  was.  the  only  sour  fare  on  the 
in  five  ittwrtJbss'  nud  the'  crowd  oh  the  bt^wh.  He  moved  through  the  crowd, 
l>eaeh  W#  liiAeignediy.  glad  usi  giving  orders,^  grumbling  and  growding 

Tlie  arri yhi-df  to  hi  mself  and  tolf  t tpld 

Mand  washheyi^f  they  weiy^  »,  foicy  htb’^^he  said, 

the  sight^td  fitted  their  f seen  us  inaidpg  At  fer  thiee 

with  ideaSnrel  whieb  W'armed  the  h and  whiit  hitVK  fl^  tie^ 

toward  Uiem  ht  onsx  Y'A  had  brpughi;  ^ on  the:  bettbhy  Whitittg  for  ng 
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instead  of  getting  their  copra  together! 
Moy  Ling  is  the  only  one  in  the  village 
who  is  ready  to  do  business.  Five  tons 
all  sacked  for  weighing.  He’s  worth  a 
dozen  Kanakas.  Well,  I’ll  set  ’em  to 
work  in  quick  time  now.  You  watch  me ! 
I’m  going  to  be  loaded  and  out  of  here 
by  six  o’clock.” 

But  chance,  using  me  as  an  innocent 
accomplice,  ordered  it  otherwise.  It  was 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  who  said,  “Those 
who  hold  that  all  things  are  governed  by 
fortune  had  not  erred  had_they  not  per- 
sisted there.”  He  may  be  right,  al- 
though I don’t  remember  now  where  his 
own  nonpersistence  lay.  But  there  are 
some  things,  some  events,  which  chance 
or  fortune — ^whatever  one  wishes  to  call 
it — governs  from  the  outset  with  an 
amazing  show  of  omnipotence.  Tracing 
them  back,  one  becomes  almost  con- 
vinced of  a fixed  intent,  a far-sighted, 
unwavering  determination  in  its  ap- 
parently haphazard  functioning.  It  is 
clear  to  me  now  that,  because  I had  been 
fond  of  playing  marbles  as  a boy,  I was 
to  be  marooned,  fifteen  years  later,  on  a 
fragment  of  land,  six  thousand  miles 
from  the  lumber  yard  of  S.  M.  Brown  & 
Son.  Tino  had  no  more  to  do  with  that 
result  than  I did.  He  merely  lost  his 
temper  because  chance  disorganized  his 
plans  for  an  early  departure;  tried  to 
quench  his  anger  in  rum,  and  became 
more  furious  still  because  he  was  drunk. 
Then  off  he  went  in  the  Caleb  S.  Win- 
ship,  leaving  me  stranded  ashore.  I can 
stiff  hear  his  parting  salutation  which 
he  roared  at  me  through  a megaphone 
across  the  starlit  lagoon,  “You  can 
stay — ” But  this  is  anticipating.  The 
story  moves  in  a more  leisurely  fashion. 

As  I have  said,  my  box  of  marbles 
came  to  light  again  only  a few  hours  be- 
fore we  reached  Rutiaro.  I took  them 
ashore  with  me,  thinking  they  might 
' amuse  the  children.  They  had  a good 
knowledge  of  the  technic  of  shooting, 
acquired  in  a two-handed  game  common 
among  the  atolls,  which  is  played  with 
bits  of  polished  coral.  But  theirs  had 
always  seemed  to  me  a tame  pastime. 


lacking  the  interest  of  stakes  to  be  won 
or  lost.  I instructed  them  in  the  simple 
rules  of  “bull-ring”  and  “Tom’s-dead,” 
which  they  quickly  mastered.  Then  I 
divided  the  marbles  equally  among  them 
and  gave  them  to  understand  that  the 
winner  held  his  gains,  although  marbles, 
like  trade  goods,  might  be  bartered  for. 

I emphasized  that  feature  of  the  game 
because  of  a recollection  remaining  from 
my  own  marble-playing  days,  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  boys  were  held  who  re- 
fused to  hazard  their  marbles  in  a test 
of  skill.  They  refused  to  play  “for 
ke^s,”  and  the  rest  of  us  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  The  youngsters  of  Ru- 
tiaro were  not  of  that  stamp.  They  took 
their  losses  in  good  part.  When  I mw 
that,  I left  them  to  themselves  and  went 
for  a walk  through  the  village.  I knew 
— at  least  I thought  I did — that  our  stay 
was  to  be  brief  and  I wanted  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

I followed  the  street  bordering  the 
lagoon,  past  the  freshly  thatched  houses 
with  their  entryways  wide  to  the  sun 
and  wind,  and  came  at  length  to  a small 
biuying  ground  which  lay  in  an  area  of 
green  shadow  far  from  the  village.  There 
were  a dozen  or  more  graves  within  the 
inclosure,  some  of  them  neatly  mounded 
over  with  broken  coral  and  white  shell, 
others  incased  in  a kind  of  sarcophagus 
of  native  cement  to  keep  more  restless 
spirits  from  wandering  abroad.  Most 
of  them  were  unmarked.  Two  or  three 
had  wooden  headboards,  one  of  which 
was  covered  with  a long  inscription  in 
Chinese.  Beneath  this  the  word  “Re- 
pose” was  printed  in  English,  as  though 
it  had  some  peculiar  talismanic  signifi- 
cance for  the  Chinaman  who  had  placed 
it  there.  It  was  the  grave  of  a pr^eces- 
sor  of  Moy  Ling’s.  I fell  to  thinking  of 
him  as  I sat  there,  and  of  all  the  China- 
men I had  met  in  the  earlier  days, 
lonely,  isolated  figures,  most  of  them, 
without  family  or  friends  or  the  saving 
companionship  of  books.  What  was  it 
that  kept  them  going?  What  goal  were 
they  striving  toward  through  lives 
which  held  so  little  of  the  comfort  or 
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nevert-Jjijeless.  jtlwiV  wmetb  un- 

ijsiial  had  hapifw^dK;  & poini; 

pi  I^nfl  wh-feh  eyt 

aad  the  the. 

$ch<'k}Wsrf  ahoitt  thri%  hoivdhed  y 

■jth  the  twst  of  hfe  . a streak 

of  otange  cfoud  td  if*?  -horthward.  ,She 
was  moviiy?  out.  under  power; 

the  vvUatebpat  waLs heitig  hoisted  over  the 
.side,  and  at- the heel  1 familiar 

silhouette  hi  the  sUf^reiii^O. 

;,  tshoutiftdK^^ 

JYou’jft?  aot  going  to  leave  oae  Ijehind, 
ai-eyou?”  : 

A monient  of  silenee  followed.  Then 
came  the  answer  with  the  odd  delibera- 
tion of  ultejance  wluch  I knew  meant 
iTahilirum; 

' • You  can  .slay  there  a nd  play  roarhies 
A voice  said, ; tiU  hell  freezes  over  I Ihn  tJmvugh  -with 
( 'Come  down  to  the  you!'’ ; 

^figuKf  mh  on  l>efor^  What  had  happenedi  as  oBariy  a.?  I 
turning  fimm  tirae  to  eould  make  :<nit  afteru'ard,  W'a^^  this: 

greater  speed,  it  Was  a hubs  t night  My  of  marbles,  which  lhad  hroughl 
thorigh  there  was  still  light  enough  tp.  ashote  for  the  aidtisejnent  oi  the  chil- 
see  by.  I Tennunlwt^  that  iTrno  bad  di^nj,  inteivSted  th^ 
told  toe  to  be  at  the  copra- sheds  at  five.  |Kiriiculatly  the  hasard  of  sUikes  in  the 
The  tide  woidd  serve  for  fettingilntnig^  games  I had  shc^wn  them!  Pamnotuans 
the  pass  until  eight,  hut  1 h«r!i*»»  have  a good  deal,  of  SGOtcb.  acquisilive- 
CXLn.mo,,  9S9.--4?.  -•  •■.•'• 


happiness  essential  to  the  rest  of  human 
kind?  .fteposse?  A better  end  than  ihat, 
surely.  The-  air  rnng  with  the  sojjnd  of 
the  wnrdt  Uie  gamh  sunlight  fell,  piti- 
lessly no  the,  print  of  it.  To  most  ojen, 
Jf  believo,  with  the  Iwst  of: life  still  hrforO 
them,  there  i$  sOitietlsing  terrible;  iu- 
latnous,  in  the  tboaght  of  the  uninlie'ved 
blackness  of  an  endless,  dr^^mless  gleep. 
I liCroed  from  the  contemplation  of  U; 
let  niy  thoughts  wander  in  a;  migt  of 
dreams,  of  half-form^^  fancies  wddeh 
glimmered  tliTongh  consdoUsness  like 
streaks  of  sunlight  in  a du-^ty  attic. 
The.se  vanished  at  length  and  for  a time 
1 w'a.s  o-s  dead  to  thought  or  feeling  as 
Moy  Ling's-  predecessor,  sleeping  beside 
me,  ■- ' ^ v v ' 

I was  aWskehed  hy  some  one, shaking 
me  by  the  fthuulder. 

‘‘ Lfaerc  y ite  puff 
boat!”)  and  a da 
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ness  in  their  make-up.  They  coveted 
those  marbles — ^they  were  really  worth 
coveting — and  it  was  not  long  until  play 
became  general,  a family  affair,  the 
experts  in  one  being  pitted  against  those 
in  another,  regardless  of  age  or  sex. 
Tino’s  threats  and  entreaties  had  been 
to  no  purpose.  All  work  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  only  copra  which  got 
aboard  the  Winship  was  Moy  Ling’s 
five  tons,  carried  out  by  the  sailors  them- 
selves. Evidently  Puarei,  the  chief,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  play- 
ers. He  was  not  a man  to  be  bulldoz^ 
or  browbeaten.  He  had  great  dignity 
and  force  of  character  for  all  his  boyish 
delight  in  simple  amusements.  What 
right  had  Tino  to  say  that  he  should  not 
play  marbles  on  his  own  island?  He  gave 
me  to  understand,  by  means  of  gestures, 
intonation,  and  a mixture  of  French  and 
Paumotuan,  that  this  was  what  the 
supercargo  had  done.  At  last,  appar- 
ently, Tino  had  sent  Oro  on  an  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  me.  He  thought,  I 
suppose,  that  having  been  the  cause  of 
the  marble-playing  mania,  I might  be 
able  and  willing  to  check  it.  Balked 
there,  he  went  on  board  in  a fit  of  vio 
lent  temper  and  had  not  been  seen  again, 
although  his  voice  was  heard  for  an  hour 
thereafter.  Of  a sudden  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  I was  left,  as  he  assiued 
me,  to  play  marbles  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Rutiaro  for  an  impossibly  long  time. 

Most  of  these  details  I gathered  after- 
ward. At  the  moment  I guessed  just 
enough  of  the  truth  not  to  be  wholly 
mystified.  The  watery  sputtering  of  the 
Winship's  twenty-five  horse-power  en- 
gine grew  faint.  Then,  with  a ghostly 
gleam  of  her  mainsail  in  the  starlight,  she 
was  gone.  I was  thinking,  “By  Jove! 
I wouldn’t  have  missed  this  experience 
for  all  the  copra  in  the  Cloud  of  Islands!” 
I was  glad  that  there  were  still  adven- 
tures of  that  sort  to  be  had  in  a hum- 
dnun  world.  It  was  so  absurd,  so  fan- 
tastically unreal  as  to  fit  nothing  but 
reality.  And  the  event  of  it  was  exactly 
what  I had  wanted  all  the  time  without 
knowing  it.  There  was  no  reason  why  I 


shouldn’t  stop  at  Rutiaro.  To  be  sure, 

I was  shortly  to  have  met  my  friend 
Nordhoff  at  Papeete,  but  our  rendezvous 
was  planned  to  be  broken.  We  were 
wandering  in  the  South  Pacific  as  oppor- 
timity  and  inclination  should  di^t, 
which,  I take  it,  is  the  only  way  to 
wander. 

For  a few  moments  I was  so  deeply 
occupied  with  my  own  thoughts  that  I 
was  not  conscious  of  what  was  taking 
place  around  me.  All  the  village  was 
gathered  there,  watching  the  departing 
schooner.  As  she  vanished  a loud  mur- 
mur ran  through  the  crowd,  like  a sough 
of  wind  through  trees — a long-drawn- 
out  Polynesian,  **Aue!”  indicative  of 
astonishment,  indignation,  pity.  Pau- 
motuan sympathies  are  large,  and  I had 
been  the  victim  of  treachery,  they 
thought,  and  was  silently  grieving  at  the 
prospect  of  a long  exile.  They  gathered 
around,  patting  me  on  the  back  in  their 
odd  way,  expressing  their  condolences 
as  best  they  could,  but  I soon  relieved 
their  minds  on  that  score.  Then  Huirai, 
the  constable  with  the  cigarette-card  in- 
signia, pushed  hb  way  through  with  the 
first  show  of  authority  I had  seen  him 
make. 

“I  been  Frisco,”  he  said,  with  an  odd 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.  He  had 
made  the  journey  once  as  a stoker  on 
one  of  the  mail  boats.  Then  he  added, 
“You  go  to  hell,  me,”  hb  eyes  shining 
with  pride  that  he  could  be  of  service  as 
a reminder  of  home  to  an  exiled  Amer- 
ican. He  was  about  to  take  charge  of 
me,  in  view  of  his  knowledge  of  English, 
but  the  chief  waved  him  away  with  a 
gesture  of  authority.  I was  to  be  hb 
guest  he  said,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
He  began  hb  duties  as  host  by  enter- 
taining me  at  dinner  at  Moy  Ling’s 
store.  I was  a little  surprised  that  we 
did  not  go  to  hb  house  for  the  meal  until 
I remembered  that  the  Chinaman  had 
received  the  only  consignment  of  exotic 
food  left  by  the  Winship.  Puarei  ordered 
the  feast  with  the  dbcrimination  of  a 
gourmet  and  the  generosity  of  a sailor 
on  shore  leave  for  the  fir«t  time  in 
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SQoaths.  We  had  smoked  herring  for  fii»gers  ■wfiile-  I :¥»ras  hartdieapped  fronv 
Aors-dVuerif,  followed  by  soup,  curried  the  first  with  a two-prtmg  and  a 
chicken  and  rice,  edible  birds’  nestis  sjpall  tin  spoon.  I they  were 

ftavor«l  witii  from  Cbiihi,  . the  only  .imptementa  of  the  sort  bn  the 

and  white  breatt.  For  dessert  we  had  islaad,  for  the  village  had,  l>een  searched 
staall  Ghinese  poars  preserved  in  wine.,  for  them  before  they  were  foimd.  It  was 
gar,;  which  we  nte  out  of  the  tlDr--  anolhea'  evidence  to  me  of  the  unfrc:' 
‘’Woman  Brand  Pears/'  the  lul>et  said,  qnhnt^d  nature  of  Rutiaro,  and  of  its 
Tliere  was  a colored  ptetufe  Oil  it  of  a.  ; slender  contact,  even  with  the  world  of 
white  wtimun/  in.  ntd-fashioned  puffed  F«|^tn  traders.  At  most  of  the  islands 
sleevesnnd  a long  skirt,  ^tedinn  gar-  wd  1^  visited,  kaiven  and  forks  wre, 
den,  wluTe  a ClMoamao.  seiwed.  hei:  def^  cdmmdnvnllhoiigh  rarely  owd  ckccpt  in 
entiafiy  yrith  penis  nut.  of  the.samc  khid^^  fe 

of  a container.  tJndemeath  was' printed  at  the  {ensbr^ln>ul  haF  the  Anllage,  I 
in  English : “ These  p^fs'  will  be,  found  should  say— watched  ■with  interest  my 

highly  stiraulating.  We  respec^^  efforts  la  felan^  mouthfuls  of  rice,  on  a 

submit  them  to  out  msfomehs/’  That  tWo-proog  fork.  I could  ace  lh/i.t  they 
was  the  first  evidence  I had  seen  of  regarded  it  as  a ' ridic^^ 

China/s  bid.  for  export  .tr/idh  in  tinned  They  must  haV’C  thoiigM.  Americans  a 
fruit.  ‘‘Sfimnlatmg  ” may  not  have  strange  folk^  checkiag  appetite  .and  wor- 
been  just  the  word,  but  I liked  the  touch  lying  digestion  with  aids,, 

of  Chinese  cotirtesy  which  followed  it.  i^nafly  1;  decided  to 

It  tUdn’^t  aeem  out  of  places  even  coming  example, , ;and  net  to  . vrith  iny  hngets.^ 

from  a caning  fnetory/  They  laughed  ntthaL  aod  Fuapii  tooked 

Tuarei  gave  all  his  attention  to  his  up  frpnj  his  third  plate  of  rice  and 
food,  and  consumed  an  enofujous  quail*  chicken  to  nO«J  appPO\'al.  IL  w a 
tity.  My  mvn  jqj|>etite  w'as  » h^  strange  meal,  fcminditig  sue  of  sUiries  I 

one,  but  1 had  not  his  capacity  of  had  read  a^  a hoy*  of  Ijoni.s  XY  dining 
stomach;  ftnlbermorej.fe  with  bis  in  public,  at  a roomful 
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of  visitors  from  foreign  courts  looking 
on;  whispering  behind  fans  and  lace 
cuffs;  exdianging  awestruck  glances  at 
the  splendor  of  the  service,  the  richness 
of  the  food,  and  the  sight  of  majesty 
fulfilling  a need  common  to  all  human 
kind.  There  was  no  whispering  among 
the  crowd  at  the  Chinaman’s  shop — ^no 
awestruck  glances  other  than  Moy 
Ling’s,  at  the  majesty  of  Puarei’s  appe- 
tite. I felt  sorry  for  him  as  he  trotted 
back  and  forth  from  his  outdoor  kitchen, 
bringing  in  more  food,  thinking  of  his 
depleted  stock,  smiling  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wan  and  worried  amiability. 
Louis  XV  would  have  given  something. 
I’ll  venture,  for  that  old  Paumotuan 
chief’s  zest  for  food,  for  the  kingly 
weight  of  bone  and  muscle  which  de- 
manded such  a store  of  nourishment.  He 
pushed  back  his  chair  at  length,  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  and  a half-caste  girl 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  removed  the 
empty  dishes. 

Paumotuan  hospitality  is  an  easy, 
gracious  thing,  imposing  obligations  on 
neither  host  nor  guest.  Dinner  over,  I 
told  Puarei  that  I wanted  to  take  a 
walk,  and  he  believed  me.  I was  free  at 
once,  and  I knew  that  he  would  not  be 
worrying  meanwhile  about  my  enter- 
tainment. I would  not  be  searched  for 
presently,  and  pounced  upon  with  the 
dreaded:  “See  here!  I’m  afraid  you  are 
not  having  a good  time,”  of  the  uneasy 
host.  I was  introduced  to  no  one, 
dragged  nowhere  to  see  anything,  free 
from  the  necessity  of  being  amused.  I 
might  do  as  I liked — ^rare  and  glorious 
privilege — and  I went  outside,  grateful 
for  it,  and  for  the  cloak  of  darkness 
which  enabled  me  to  move  about  un- 
obser\'ed.  It  lifted  here  and  there  in  the 
glow  of  supper  fires,  or  a streak  of  yellow 
lamplight  from  an  open  doorway.  I saw 
family  groups  gathered  around  their 
meals  of  fish  and  coconuts,  heard  the 
loud  intake  of  breath  as  they  sucked  the 
miti  sauce  from  their  fingers.  Dogs  were 
splashing  about  in  the  shallows  of  the 
lagoon,  seeking  their  own  supper  of  fish. 
They  are  a strange  breed,  the  dogs  of  the 


atolls,  like  no  other  that  I have  ever 
seen,  a mixture  of  all  breeds  one  would 
think,  a weird  blending  of  good  blood 
and  bad.  The  peculiar  environment  and 
the  strange  diet  has  altered  them  so  that 
they  hardly  seem  dogs  at  all,  but,  rather, 
semi-amphibious  animab,  more  at  home 
in  the  sea  than  on  land.  They  are  gentle- 
mannered  with  their  masters  and  with 
strangers,  but  fierce  fighters  among 
themselves.  I sat  down  behind  a dump 
of  bushes  concealed  from  the  light  of  one 
of  the  smoldering  supper  fires,  and 
watched  a group  of  Rutiaroan  dogs  in 
their  search  for  food.  They  had  devel- 
oped a sort  of  team  work  in  the  business, 
leaped  toward  the  shore  all  together 
with  a porpoise-like  curving  of  their 
bodies,  and  were  as  quick  as  a flock  of 
terns  to  see  and  to  seize  their  prey. 

Returning  from  my  walk,  I found  the 
village  street  deserted  and  all  of  the 
people  assembled  back  of  Moy  Ling’s 
shop.  He  was  mixing  bread  at  a table 
while  one  of  the  sons  of  his  strange  fam- 
ily piled  fresh  fuel  on  the  fire  under  a 
long  brick  oven.  It  was  a great  event, 
the  bread  making,  after  the  long  months 
of  dearth,  and  of  interest  to  everyone. 
Mats  were  spread  within  the  circle  of  the 
firelight.  Puarei  was  there,  with  hb 
wife — a mountain  of  a woman — seated 
at  his  side.  She  was  dressed  in  a red- 
calico  wrapper,  and  her  long  black  hair 
fell  in  a pool  of  shadow  on  the  mat  be- 
hind her.  She  was  a fit  wife  for  a chief, 
in  size,  in  energy,  in  the  fire  and  spirit 
living  in  the  huge  bulk  of  flesh.  Her 
laughter  came  in  a dear  stream  which 
it  was  a delight  to  hear.  There  was  no 
imdertone  of  foreboding  or  bitter  remem- 
brance, and  the  flow  of  it,  as  light- 
hearted as  a child’s,  heightened  the 
merry  - making  mood  of  the  others. 
There  was  a babble  of  talk,  bursts  of 
song,  impromptu  dancing  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  an  accordion  and  the  dap- 
ping of  hands.  As  I looked  on  I was 
minded  of  an  account  I had  read  of  the 
Paumotuans  in  which  they  were  de- 
scribed as  “ a dour  people,  silent,  brood- 
ing, and  religious.”  ^ligioiis  some  of 
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them  ^'>sumily  are,  Respite  a go644fial  woiUd  he  best  suited 

ot  i^denee  to  the  contfary?^,  and  they  as  a wife  for  me.  I was  growing  des- 
are  often  silent  in  the  lireamy  way  of  iwrate  wbra  Chtmce,  t^  of 

remote  Islaad  pedple  whose  moods  iskre  all  wanderersv  intervened  again  ia  my 
drawn  from  the  whose 

fallow  to  the  p^ce  sod  tlie  iK’nuty  of  lahg^A  fire  was  buwhg  hrightJy 

But,  Vdout  nnd  broodirig^’  is  ve^  fm?  and  it  of  the  ybun^* 

from  tile  lw(^r  sters  to  resuirte  thew  nisrbfo^^^ 

I took  a pl»i^  among  theni  as  quietly  sa^  Ifoarei’s  face 
as  possible,;  few  t knew  by  repeat^i  eS''^,  he  wiis  on  his  f#,t  it  his 

perienee  bow  odious  are  about  . stefee  m the  fdllpWed;  and 

strangers,  .and  first  meetings  were  usu*-  : soon,  aif  those  whd;fmd 
ally  einbarrassnig-;  Withoat  long  train-  the  sporfe : b 
ing  aa  a freak  with  a eiroi^^it  woidd  h^  helpless  Tino 
any  man's  courage  to  sit  for  an  hour  easily  laetwi*  him  TUAhing  to 

among  a.  group  of  Fautiiotnans  whye  he  group,  futons  at  his  in* 

was  being  disimased  by  itemi^;; ' ^ 'binng  neglei^^^  auch 

There  is  nothing  con^ldusly  brutal  or  ehUdish  folly.  TKps^nmthleSy^^ 
callous  in  tfe  manner  of  it;  bid , ratber,  drsiraWe;  ihan  his  fiour  and  canned 
an  noreflecting  fraokn^  like  Uiat  iif;  goods,.  Which  he  stood;  ready 

ehildren  in  the  presence  of  Sinn^hibg^^  . copra,  The  eyiilanatibn  bf 
strange  to  their  experieo^.  I knpV  lIfe  have  thwn  that 

tie  of  the  language,  allhddgh  f^ught;}i;|J^;!^^e  ,thovighi  he  Would  he  did, 

word  here  and  there  which  indieathdi^d-iy’i^d  u^  a.s  ■Wefi  for 

tranii:0-f  .the  .eommeut.‘  .It^was  diiw.TjTu  busmif^*^  Since  he  bad 

eraUTmiunafoly.'but  epnfincd  there^^wn9;an-,'fU<t'  lt\wns 

on  either  side  of  me.  Two  old  Cet- 

motheas  sthrled  a peculation  m-  fd  ■ tpSidy  it  was  forgotten  during  great 
vbethef’  or  hot  f hh^  ibuthament  bbfoh  fook 

from  th&^B  d'^rUssioh  resehitowhic  of  hiiig.  ^ilOy 'Ling  workbif  ^ btat'ad 
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making  unnoticed.  His  fire  died  down 
to  a heap  of  coals,  but  another  was  built 
and  the  play  went  on.  Puarei  was  a 
splendid  shot,  in  marble  playing  as  in 
other  respects,  the  best  man  of  the  vil- 
lage; but  there  was  a slip  of  a girl  who 
was  even  better.  During  the  evening 
she  accumulated  nearly  half  of  the  entire 
marble  supply,  and  at  length  these  two 
met  for  a test  of  skill.  It  was  a long- 
drawn-out  game.  I had  never  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  the  interest  of  both  play- 
ers and  spectators;  not  even  at  Brown’s 
lumber  yard  when  the  stakes  were  a 
boy’s  most  precious  possessions,  cor- 
nelian stone  taws.  No  one  thought  of 
sleep  except  a few  of  the  old  men  and 
women  who  dozed  off  at  intervals  with 
their  heads  between  their  knees. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour — ^the  bizarre 
settingforagameso linked  with  memories 
of  boyhood,  combined  to  give  me  an  im- 
pression of  unreality.  I had  the  feeling 
that  the  island  and  all  the  people  on  it 
might  vanish  at  any  moment,  and  the 
roar  of  the  surf  resolve  itself  into  the 
rumble  of  street  traflBc  in  some  gray  city. 
And,  though  it  were  the  very  city  where 
marbles  are  made,  where  in  the  length 
or  breadth  of  it  could  there  be  found 
anyone  who  knew  the  use  of  them,  with 
either  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  play? 
I might  search  it,  street  by  street,  to  the 
soot-stained  suburbs;  I might  go  on  to 
the  green  country,  perhaps;  visit  all  the 
old  - time  marble  - playing  rendezvous 
from  one  coast  to  the  other  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  And,  though  I passed 
through  a thousand  villages  of  the  size  of 
Rutiaro,  could  an  evening’s  amusement 
be  provided  in  any  one  of  them,  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  at  an  outlay  of 
four  dollars,  American?  The  possibility 
would  not  be  worth  considering.  People 
at  home  live  too  fast  in  these  days,  and 
they  want  too  much.  I could  imagine 
Tino,  in  a sober  mood,  giving  a grudging 
assent  to  this.  “But,  man!’’  he  would 
have  added,  “I  wish  they  had  more  of 
their  marble-making  enthusiasm  at  Ru- 
tiaro. I would  put  in  here  three  times  a 
year  and  fill  the  Winship  with  copra  to 


within  an  inch  of  the  main  boom  every 
trip.” 

Moy  Ling  had  enough  of  it  for  the 
whole  island,  it  seemed  to  me.  His 
ovens  were  opened  as  the  tournament 
came  to  an  end,  and  for  half  an  hour  he 
was  kept  busy  passing  out  crisp  brown 
loaves  and  jotting  down  the  list  of 
creditors  in  his  account  book.  It  must 
have  been  nearly  midnight.  The  crowd 
began  to  disperse.  Puarei  joined  me, 
smiling  ruefully,  holding  out  empty 
hands.  He  had  lost  all  of  his  marbles  to 
a mite  of  a girl  whom  he  could  have  put 
in  his  vest  pocket  had  he  owned  one.  His 
wife  teased  him  about  it  on  the  way 
home,  laughed  heartily  at  his  explana- 
tions and  excuses.  They  discuss^  the 
events  of  the  day  long  after  the  other 
members  of  the  household  had  retired  to 
their  mats  on  the  veranda.  At  last  I 
heard  their  quiet  breathing,  and  a strip 
of  light  from  the  last  quarter  moon  re- 
vealed them  asleep,  two  massive  heads 
on  the  same  pillow.  I lay  awake  for  a 
much  longer  time,  thinking  of  one  thing 
and  another — of  my  friend  Crichton  at 
Tanao,  the  loneliest  atoll  in  the  world, 
I should  say;  of  the  Winship  far  out  to 
sea,  homeward  bound  with  one  himdred 
and  forty  tons  of  copra  in  her  hold;  of 
Tino  with  his  fits  of  temper,  and  his  pas- 
sion for  trade  which  blinded  him  to  so 
much  of  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  life. 
But,  after  all,  I thought,  it  is  men  like 
Tino  who  keep  wheels  turning  and  boats 
traveling  the  seas.  If  he  were  to  die, 
his  loss  would  be  felt;  there  would  be  an 
eddy  in  the  current  of  life  around  him. 
But  men  like  Crichton  or  myself — we 
should  go  down  in  our  time,  and  the 
broad  stream  would  flow  over  our  heads 
without  a ripple  to  show  where  we  had 
been,  without  a bubble  rising  to  the  sur- 
face to  carry  with  it  for  a moment  the 
memory  of  our  lives.  It  was  not  a com- 
forting thought,  and  I tried  to  evade  it; 
but  I realized  that  my  New  England 
conscience  was  playing  a part  in  these 
reflections  and  was  not  to  be  soothed  in 
any  such  childish  manner.  “How  much 
copra  have  you  ever  produced  or  carried 
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to  market?”  it  appeared  to  say.  I ad- 
mitted that  the  amoimt  was  negligible. 
“ How  do  you  mean  to  justify  your  pres- 
ence here?”  was  the  next  question,  and 
before  I could  think  of  a satisfactory 
answer,  “What  good  will  come  of  this 
experience,  either  to  yoiu*-elf  or  to  any- 
one else?”  That  was  a puzzler  until  I 
happened  to  think  of  Findlay’s  Sovih 


scant,  the  general  remarks  confined,  as  I 
have  already  said,  to  a single  sentence, 
“A  lonely  atoll,  numbering  a population 
of  between  • seventy-five  and  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants.”  As  a sop  to  my 
conscience,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  write  to  the  publishers  of  that 
learned  work,  suggesting  that,  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigations,  they  add 
to  that  description,  “Fond  of  playing 
marbles.” 


Pctcific  Directory.  I remembered  that 
his  information  about  Rutiaro  was  very 

{To  be  continued.) 


APPLES 

BY  ALICE  BROWN 

IF  I should  sing  a heart-of-smnmer  song 

(Hear  how  the  breeze  half  wakes  himself  and  sighs!) 
It  would  not  be  of  love-disheartened  men, 

' It  would  not  be  of  ladies’  lips  and  eyes. 

It  would  be  all  of  apples  on  a tree — 

The  tree  so  stout  and  sturdy  waxing  strong, 

And  her  boughs  upbearing  gallantly — . 

Apples  that  grow  and  fall  and  come  again. 

If  1 should  sing  a song  of  wreathing  snow 

(Hear  how  the  wind  comes  wuthering  at  the  door!) 

It  still  would  be  of  apples  gold  and  red, 

Soimd  and  cool  and  solid,  rind  to  core. 

Lovely  darlings!  ro^  cheek  and  flesh 
Barreled  in  the  cellar,  row  on  row. 

Stripes  and  blushes  in  a ruddy  mesh. 

Bloom  of  plum,  all  purpled,  overspread. 

If  I should  sing  a song  of  Candlemas 

(Hear  how  the  brook  goes  tinkling  ancient  airs!) 

I would  sing  that  oval,  deftly  done. 

The  rounded  redness  of  an  apple  wears. 

If  so  the  magic  of  the  summer  spent 
Has  brought  such  lovely  permanence  to  pass, 

A fairest  flaw,  of  spring  and  autumn  blent. 

The  shadow  of  a leaf  ’twixt  fruit  and  sun. 
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BY  CLARENCE  DAY,  JR. 


A SMALL,  strict-looking  man  was 
walking  through  Fifty-sixth  Street, 
with  a package  under  his  arm.  This 
package  contained  a half-finished  cri- 
tique of  the  Sumerian  Epic.  The  little 
man  was  Professor  Bidman,  and  his 
soul  was  bent  on  completing  his  work. 
He  hurried  along  as  uneasily  as  a 
hen  or  an  egg-laden  moth,  preoccupied, 
worried,  and  looking  for  a good  place 
to  lay. 

Being  old,  and  a widower,  he  had  come 
to  New  York  to  live  with  his  daughter. 
But  his  daughter’s  home  was  too  noisy 
to  write  in.  She  had  several  babies. 
ProfessOT  Bidman  had  consented  to  live 
there,  to  his  daughter’s  secret  despair; 
but  he  had  informed  her,  he  would  have 
to  work  at  his  club. 

Behind  him  in  the  street  was  a young, 
red-faced  fellow,  not  long  out  of  college, 
whose  thoughts  were  in  his  home  town 
in  Michigan  where  he  had  a girl.  As  he 
looked  at  Professor  Bidman  he  thought 
to  himself,  “What  a poor,  queer  old 
runt!”  He  was  a slow-minded,  healthy 
young  man,  who  had  no  use  for  cities. 
He  was  in  New  York  only  because  he 
had  been  sentenced  by  his  father  to  stay 
there  a year.  Mr.  Horlick  was  the 
banker  and  leading  man  of  Cabino, 
Michigan,  and  had  wished  his  son  to 
have  every  advantage  before  settling 
down.  Lord  Chesterfield  sent  his  son  to 
Paris  and  on  the  grand  tour  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  in  much  the  same  spirit  that 
Mr.  Horlick  had  ordered  his  to  New 
York.  The  young  man  was  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  great  bankers  down- 
town, and  uptown  he  was  to  associate 
with  distinguished  men  in  fields  outside 


business.  By  an  uncommon  bit  of  for- 
tune his  father  had  got  him  into  a club, 
many  of  whose  members  were  famous. 
He  was  now  on  his  way  there.  He  had 
gone  there  every  day  for  some  months, 
as  a duty  he  owed  to  his  father,  but  he 
would  a hundred  times  rather  have  been 
gardening  in  Cabino.  Michigan. 

Professor  Bidman  arrived  at  the  en- 
trance and  went  into  the  club.  Young 
Horlick,  behind  him,  groaned,  “He, 
too!”  and  presently  followed.  That  club 
seemed  to  Horlick  to  consist  of  the  most 
inhuman  old  gnomes,  about  as  easy  as 
hedgehogs  or  crabs  for  a young  man  to 
cultivate. 

Professor  Bidman  spread  out  his 
papers  on  a desk  in  the  library.  It  was 
a long  room,  with  a beautiful  ceiling  of 
flying  figures  and  clouds.  The  carpet 
was  thick  and  soft,  the  windows  were 
tall,  the  chairs  deep.  On  the  shelves 
stood  thousands  of  books  full  of  the 
silent  outcries  of  men — ^their  violent  po- 
litical opinions,  their  hopes,  fears,  and 
dreams;  their  discoveries,  their  suffer- 
ings, their  wrath — a mighty  chorus  of 
writers.  But  these  sounds  were  of  the 
spirit;  it  was  only  the  inner  ear  that 
Uiey  entered,  and  the  inner  ear  of  old 
Professor  Bidman  was  hardy  as  leather. 
He  sat  by  one  of  the  tall,  sunlit  windows, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  pens  and  ink,  and 
happily  began  to  work  away  on  the 
Sumerian  Epic. 

But  soon,  as  he  sat  there,  his  outer  ear 
heard  sounds  it  abhorred.  He  looked 
up  and  saw  a red-faced  young  man,  with 
a hopeless  expression,  wandering  mm- 
lessly  about,  whistling  softly,  with  his 
han^  in  his  pockets. 
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Professor  Bidroan’s  face  *‘X 

fear  1 dda'fe:  at  all  ttndeMtand 
“Quits:  iwtHfal  -dvat  5^ 
quite  natiiTalj."-  Mf.  H^ker  iaitdr  yawn- 
ing. ’“It  A |«>cidiar  B\it  ti»e 
young  ina«  ik  iaMom  I really  belieYe, 
not;|it  I 

Imagme  that -S- it,  - My  Tthef^^ 

wislie^  to  join  a dab  and  dicfe^t  innw 
- sijothor, , t itfiagine 

stfliy,  otherwise,  he,ab«dd  ;^ugbt 
stdmi^itMi  to  tliiii?,  Ho  ^jna  dl^r- 
pointed  l>ecause  Wo  Have  no  atlvletic 
taoilities!” 

My  dear  llarker,’^  the  professor 
said,  sharply,  “I  don’t  care 
Ihoughl-  I am  askmg  you  how  «UUl 
why  you  and  your  wimmttse  admiftdi 
htin?’-  . ■', 

“ It  was  a mistake,  That’s  what  I'm 
tdling  you,  Bfdman,  A mistalce  da  Jwth 
syOSiV:  1 am  sony  to  gay  we  allowed, 
ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  plea  of 


Professor  Bldman  examined  him  In- 
dignantly. .This  was  as  bad  as  a baby. 

Be  Was  a young  man  who  should  have 
been  an  umpirey  be  decided,  or  a con- 
sfructioa  ‘giiftg  foreuiah.  Even  when  he 
wasn't  uotually  imfeing  noises,  he  seemed 
to  exude  Uieni,  . The  prcdesspr  Watehed 
him  hunt ; ttp  ‘ the  Ubrnriah  : and  flayi 

in  ids  eyery- 

day  ,vd»c«iv  ^and^' 

seemed  UJUitble  « was"  Pf  ' f 

strong,  bdomrhg  timbre.  The  libiwiiaa 
horriedly  rose  fern  hfedeskt.F^ 

Mr.TTorlicki“  tn  get 

him  out  in  Ote  ImBv  Whj?i®  nd 

rules  of  silence.  But  he  jE^ineK  in 
presently,  and  ^ood  a a 

table  and  rastled  and  shttfflm  the  tnaga- 
rines,  and  jit  a dgar.  He  picked  up  two 
ttsh  and  set 

them  ddwa  with  two 

Piofe<^r  Bldjuiah  patiently  return*^ 
to  h is  .dwcy^idrt  »5f  the , mean- 

ing o{  which,  he  felt  other 
Sumermo  sgh<».lat.s  uustook. 
Soniebady  ;l  e isihed:  bVer  his 
shoulder  af  ter  a little  while,  and 
said,  '*  Widtidg,  nre  you?’’  He  j 

io(>ked  up  at  the  d^  ! 

face  of  ;thb  t mAtrggeous  young 
mam 

The  .youiig  matt  was  aston-  « 

ishedbytKeeka^peratkmhesaw  ^ 

In  tlmt  lpok>^  beg  M 

your  pardon,'  ^ you  S 

might  like  ^ 

pull  up  the  shade.  "’^.  Xfe  w , 
the  winddw;  The 
f f pin  hia  hold  as-  he  look  iti 

the  shade  flew  tip  with  a cbish*  . . 

There  was  a tmort  from  the 
alpove  beyond,  .behidd  the  raar«^  ^ 

ble  head  of  the  Roinan:  named 
Seneca,  and  t he  head  of-  old: 

Dcnddr  Rutcher  was  thrust  opt 
to  see  what  had  "Waked  him.  V 

Professor  Bi  d m an  left  .the 
rcMim..  He  wished  to  find  Bis 
friend  Roscoe  Harker,  of  the  ■ “ 
membership  coriimlttee,  . . 

“ WeU, 'Bidniant  he  got  m by 
mistake,  ’*  Mr.  Harket  explained. 

Vta.  GXill.— Kp  Ma,-4S1 


soMEDonr  n&AriED  over  ma  sHoiTt,i>E8  awd 
SAID,  “ -waiTisfo,  -Aac  roc?”' 
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some  members  who  thought  we  ought  to 
have  a few  younger  men  in  the  club. 
They  kept  urging  the  committee  to  take 
in  what  they  called  a little  yoimg  blood. 
And  the  only  man  under  fifty  on  the 
candidates’  list  was  this  Horlick.” 

“Why  does  he  come  here  if  he  doesn’t 
like  it?” 

“Nowhere  else  to  go,  probably.” 

“It’s  odd,  very  odd,  that  the  member- 
ship committee  were  not  more  careful.” 

Mr.  Harker  smiled.  . The  committee 
were  always  being  criticized,  whatever 
they  did.  He  noted  that  several  mem- 
bers had  drawn  near  to  help  denounce 
him,  as  usual.  He  said,  patiently,  how- 
ever: 

“But,  Bidman,  there  was  nothing 
{^inst  the  young  man.  He’s  well 
enough  connected,  for  instance.  He  just 
doesn’t  happen  to  belong  in  this  club.” 

“Exactly!”  old  Doctor  Rutcher  burst 
out.  “He  does  not  belong  here.  But 
you  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  that’s  the 
most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world.” 

“What  is?”  said  Mr.  Harker,  With 
possibly  a little  less  patience. 

“Why  for  anyone  or  anything  to  be 
where  it  doesn’t  belong.” 

“Don’t  exaggerate,  Rutcher!” 

“I’m  an  older  man  than  you,  Harker. 
I can  safely  say  I have  had  more  experi- 
ence.” 

“I  am  sixty-five.  Doctor.” 

“I’m  eighty-two,”  said  the  doctor, 
trimnphantly;  “when  I was  in  college 
you  were  a child,  a howling  infant  in 
arms.  I was  a practicing  physician 
when  you  were  a little  boy  being 
spanked.” 

“I  was  not  spanked,”  said  Harker. 

“I  feared  so,”  said  Doctor  Rutcher, 
with  a cold,  fatherly  smile.  “That  is 
probably  why  you  don’t  as  yet  know 
enough  of  the  world.  You  don’t  under- 
stand it,  just  as  some  men  don’t  under- 
stand women.”  He  shook  his  forefinger. 
“This  earth  is  an  infinitely  varied  estab- 
lishment, Harker.  There  is  room  in  it 
for  every  kind  of  person  and  object 
imaginable.  But  there  is  one  strict  re- 
quirement. Nobody  must  get  out  of 
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place.  A cannibal  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  a girls’  school,  you’ll  grant  me, 
yet  I dare  say  there’s  an  appropriate 
beach  for  him  in  the  cannibal  islands. 
And  there’s  doubtless  room  for  Horlick 
in  Horlickville,  but  not  in  this  dub.” 

“I  admit  it,  I admit  it.  I said  so  my- 
self just  now,  didn’t  I?” 

“Yes,  but  you  don’t  admit  or  realize 
what  trouble  it  may  get  us  all  into. 
That’s  what  I wish  to  bring  out.  The 
arrangement  of  a social  group  is  as  com- 
plex as  that  of  a watch;  put  somebody 
in  where  he  doesn’t  belong  and  it  upsets 
the  whole  business.” 

A venerable  historian  and  scholar 
pushed  excitedly  forward; 

“A  man — ^h’m — ^a  man  must  be — 
kr-r-hm — cast  in  suitable  roles,”  he 
coughed,  weakly.  “ It’s  like  that  famous 
historical  incident  of  King  What’s-his- 
name,  of — ^what  was  that  countiy?  At 
any  rate,  everyone  is  agreed  he  would 
have  been  quite  all  right  in  another  walk 
of  life,  possibly,  but  that  as  a king  he — ^if 
he  had  been  boiled  in  oil,  he  would — 
kr-r-hm — ^have  deserved  it.  And  it  is  the 
same”  (his  quaver  angrily  rose)  “with 
What-do-you-call-him — ^this  young  fel- 
low here — ^Thingumbob.  I should  have 
only  the  kindest  feelings  for  Thingum- 
bob if  he’d  stay  away  from  this  club. 
But  if  he  continues  to  come  here,  then 
boiling — er — I must  say  that  boiling 
seems  suitable.”  He  waved  his  book 
sternly  at  Mr.  Harker,  and  added,  “I’ll 
buy  the  oil.” 

Professor  Bidman  began  to  feel  that 
New  York  was  a hard  place  to  work  in. 
He  tried  to  get  a study  at  the  city 
library,  but  they  were  all  taken.  He 
asked  Doctor  Rutcher  what  he  could 
possibly  do  with  the  Sumerian  Epic. 

“The  fellow  can’t  be  expelled,  yet,” 
Doctor  Rutcher  said.  “It’s  unfortu- 
nate. The  committee  have  a namby- 
pamby  idea  that  the  club  ought  to  wait. 
We  must  wait  tiU  this  Horlick  breaks  a 
rule,  it  appears.  It’s  ridiculous.  Mean- 
time you  can  do  no  writing  here.  Bid- 
man.  That’s  plain.  Don’t  attempt  it.” 
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*‘Ajid  where  am  I to  go^ 

Ihen^^* 

p»jct<»f  Ruiche?'  ^looked 
«anpassioi3jately  at  Km, 

‘‘Have  you  iUipugbt  of  Uie 
country  ?‘* 

“The  ecmattyf  W 
that  .souadb  .vety  possrblef 
The  only  thing  is  I’ve  no 
place  of  my  own.  And 
hotels--^.” 

“Ah,  if  yott  don’t  mind 
the  country^— 1 loathe  god 
despise  it  fflysettr-^t  ean 
tell  you  e^cUy  the  place 
for  yp*^  - Tlte  Reverend 
Appleton  de^etfs^” 

It  is  not  difBoult  ito  hdr* 
row  whatever  you  wish,  if 
you  live  stnoiig  tho.^  who 
have  H y ou  live  to  the 

slums,  your  borrowings  are 
cHjnfined,  to  be  sure,  to 
jackkniv«s;or  kettles.  But 
if  you  beltmg  tu  h it  is 

equally  easy  to  boiTow  a 
country  place, 

“The  dewettS  are  going 

to  the  A(iirondscks,,“  the  doctor  con-  house  of  gray  stucco.  It  w'as  not  a large 
tinued,  “J  had  a ndte  f^  liouse,  and,  seVe^  rooms 

day,  He  m toaskifX’d  locked  and  shut  offr>whe^  the 

csiel^uspjth^r  hpt&Con^I^  Imd  pqt  away  their  .h?ys  to  1^^ 

ought  to  fotifir  hielW,  I dare  say  rvetpJd  s s^ 

him  a thoiteiind  I hate  coun-  enough  for  ,Prdf^»sdr  -Bidnjao  the 

tfy  life,  I have  even  suspected  myself  Jnsh  girl  whoTet,  hint'  In  when  he  rang, 

of  being  tediously  repetitious  Bhout 

but  evidently  I.  shall  have  to  tell  Kni  at  The  nurse  had  l^eo  tgkeU  t^^ 

lea^jt  a thousand  limes  more.  These  fel-  roadaeksv  ^he  added.  • . ■ 

lows  who  live  in  the  cotmtry  . Sfe  sajd  it  m a,  paiteht;  disappifilnted 

fanatics  they  can’t  believe  a man’s  seri-  tone,  which  He  did^^;^ 
ous*  Hovrever,  there  it  is;  the  family's  both  w'em  a liide  pTeoccupi^  »U  loPking 
going  away  and  leampg  the  cook  to  take . - each  other^^over, ; tV^t  a 

care  of  things,  and  Mrs.  jewett  doesnT  small,  thih  man.  who  Irmked 
want  the  to  get^  w’hich  I’m  but  seeaie^ ' rStfer  bothered,  and  who 

sure  is  quite  natural.  Jewet  t .says  he  evidently  nt^dcd  to  be  taken  ^ 
hopes  some  of  us  wiU  use  the  place,  l‘ll  laime  one.  Whet  Trofesser  Bidfuau  saw 
tell  Km  ypu  wouldn't  in-vodr,  'ShaU  IF’ ' was  ao  awkwafd>  handsome,  heftltl^’ 

A w'eek  or  two  later  j^fessot  Bidm^^  young  woman.  Who  wote  a beml  nc#- 
arrived  hytraK  at  Eest^^  and  lace  whhh  ^didnTlike,  but  whO 

took  the  one  itaUoa  tmd  thoroughly  compment, 

road  past  marshes  ami  woods  to  a The  grounds  around  the  h.oose  , were 

of  cl^red  land  with  an  inappidpriatje  attended  to  by  a silent  Italian,  who  came 
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afternoons,  after  he  had  finished  an 
eight-hoiu:  day  two  miles  off.  Three 
times  a week  the  iceman’s  wagon  rolled 
in,  followed  by  a provision  man’s.  There 
were  no  other  intrusions. 

Professor  Bidman  fussed  around,  put- 
ting his  clothes  away  and  then  looking 
for  them  in  all  the  wrong  drawers.  He 
chose  a writing  table,  moved  it  here  and 
there,  muttered  a good  deal  to  himself, 
and  gave  contradictory  instructions  to 
Katie  about  how  he  wanted  his  meals. 
All  this  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  it  is 
to  a dog  to  turn  around  and  around  be- 
fore lying  down.  Also  it  was  as  soon 
over. 

The  place  was  so  quiet  that  his  nerves 
were  almost  instantly  soothed.  He  got 
out  his  papers  and  by  the  end  of  a week 
was  making  good  progress.  A beautiful 
peace  reigned  through  the  house,  from 
one  day’s  end  to  another.  Professor 
Bidman  was  deep  in  the  splendors  of  the 
Temple  of  Dilmun,  and  was  happily  de- 
scribing the  blessed  state  of  the  goddess 
Nin-ella. 

Then  the  cook  began  crying.  He 
first  noticed  this  one  evening  when  he 
was  out  in  the  garden.  There  was  a light 
in  the  kitchen,  and  a soimd  that  he  at 
first  took  for  laughter. 

“That  is  an  odd  sort  of  laugh,”  he 
thought,  and  walked  nearer  the  kitchen. 
He  now  heard  distinctly  that  she  was 
crying.  He  returned  to  the  front. 

“We  all  have  our  troubles,”  he  re- 
fiected.  But  it  came  like  a new  idea  to 
him.  It  seemed  to  him  most  incon- 
venient, but  the  sounds  she  had  made 
roused  his  sympathy.  “ Poor  creature !” 
he  thought.  Outside  of  his  family,  he 
had  always  respected  the  feelings  of 
women. 

He  sat  up  quite  late  in  the  garden, 
smoking  an  extra  cigar. 

The  next  few  days,  whenever  he 
passed  her,  as  she  dusted  the  house,  she 
was  wiping  her  eyes  on  her  apron,  and 
her  face  looked  slightly  swollen.  Profes- 
sor Bidman,  not  wishing  to  intrude  on 
her  grief,  or  whatever  it  was  that  was 
ailing  her,  considerately  seemed  not  to 


notice  this.  He  also  refrained  from 
speaking  of  one  or  two  things  he  wished 
done,  in  order  to  let  her  alone  and  not 
bother  her  until  matters  were  better. 
He  began  to  feel  rather  depressed  him- 
self, though,  and  his  work  didn’t  go 
well. 

Then,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  her 
step  was  so  heavy  he  feared  she  was  ill. 
She  slouched  in  and  out,  with  tears  wet 
on  her  cheeks,  sniffling  audibly.  There 
was  something  of  an  announcement 
about  it.  She  seemed  to  mean  him  to 
hear  her. 

Professor  Bidman  felt  indignant.  He 
shook  his  newspapter  roughly  and  barked 
at  it  with  a fierce,  rasping  cough.  Katie 
instantly  stopped.  He  thrust  his  fork 
into  the  omelet  and  sternly  broke  off 
some  toast.  “ I’ll  show  her !”  he  thought 
Then  he  glanced  at  her  face  and  re- 
lented. She  was  a nice  girl,  and  she 
looked  fairly  crushed. 

He  made  an  effort  to  get  into  some 
kind  of  touch  with  her.  He  said,  “Are 
you  m,  Katie?” 

She  put  down  his  peaches,  said,  “No, 
sir,”  and  sniffled.  They  stared  help- 
lessly at  each  other. 

“Are  any  of  your  friends  or  your 
family  ill  or  anything?”  he  persisted. 

She  again  shook  her  head  and  said, 
“No,  sir,”  in  the  moumfulest  voice,  and 
retired  to  the  pantry,  where  she  imme- 
diately began  loudly  sobbing. 

Professor  Bidman  laid  his  fork  down, 
unused,  and  looked  dismally  round  him. 
The  sun  and  a little  fresh  breeze  were 
coming  in  at  the  window,  the  light  cur- 
tains were  fluttering,  and  a bobwhite 
was  calling  outside.  On  the  table  was 
a smoking-hot  omelet,  coffee  and  toast, 
and  his  peaches.  White  linen.  Bright 
silver.  But  those  awful  sounds  of  grief 
from  the  pantry! 

He  twisted  around  in  his  chair  and 
looked  at  the  pantry  door,  then  rubbing 
his  chin,  said,  “Poor  creature!”  mechan- 
ically, and  got  up  and  stood  at  the  win- 
dow awhile.  “Not  a favorable  atmos- 
phere for  doing  my  work,”  he  sighed. 
“ She’s  in  love,  perhaps.  She  is  probably 
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jpjidcemi  Upr^not  at tractitrelyrHaind  she 
put  down  her  dustpan  and  wailedt  "Qh, 
lay  l^tdl  I eatt’l  bear  itf’  ' 

; IhDfessbr  Bidiuaxi  attempted:  in  some 


having  an  tuducl^  affair  with  some  cold 

he^^ted  feOdwv:^-'''-v 

r I^TJ^aounds  ju  the 


Bidman  retuiihed^^  !^^ 
breijddiiat.  It  conabted,  agitation  to  pass  her.  ^ ; 

tha  tune,  of  cold  TO  a veiy  doM  *'lfyou’re  going  awajy  l^be^^^^ 
omdetv  ' tfe  t^ddght  to  M^^  myselfv  sir^;’  she  ^bbed;  — ^ ^ 

be  a good  plan  if  he  weat  away  fttr  a day  ‘‘ Whatf ' he  tex- 

or  two  atai  pive  her  ft  chance  to  be^^  *’  l’il  be  back  in  a .day  or 

qoiet  aihi  get  over  this  cj^ythf.  He  w two.”  T > ^ 

sure  it  wdtdd  iMs  good  for  hiinv  anybx^  She  repeated  her  db!larat}On  shnlly. 
He  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  d|^.  The  Iht)fi«8or  Bidman  was  Irembling.  Katie 
pleasant  little  bouse  was  beginiung  to  feally  was  behaving, 

have  the  atmosphere  of  a femhv  though  it  were  he  she  were 

This  notiou  so  gi^  oh  hto  an  He  looked  at  her  in^?h 
hour  later  he  tekphooed  for  a He  roughly  by  her,  at»d  rah  down  the 
packed  bis  things,  and  was  about  to  call  stairs. 

Khtiej  when  hh  heard- h out  The  cab  was  outside.  He  opened  the 

backi  and  reahhed  thatridie  was  ta  front  dobr^ 

^yiy  enough  with  ^the'  •iceman.  This  The  driver  looked  up,  stortled  and  in- 
made  him  feel  that  p^loipsu^^^^  un-  terested  at  the  cries  from  above.  Pro- 
heoMsai^ferhimJhgOj^^f^^  fessor  Btdman  immediately  stepped 

Stood,  uothteidifed.  i^  the  back  inland  shut  the  front  door  again, 

stairs  with  her  dustpan.  She  was  look*  He  walked  upaad  down  the  hallj  thiiik- 
ing  f^tronably rbfeerful,  butas  she rh^cd  log,  “I  suppose  I mh^t  first  have 
her  eyes  and  sa%v  h&  blown  bag  her  opt  wilh  her.” 

face,  grew  atarmed.  ^ j But  you  out  With 

"1  am  going  away  for  a day^-pe  twbv^'  just  by  wishing 

Katie,”  he  suddenly  said.  how  to  uncork  them.  Katie  was 

Her  lip  began  trembling,  her  face  hard  to  uncork.  He  found  that  he  cotild 
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make  her  ay  easily  enough,  but  he 
could  not  make  her  speak. 

“I’m  yuman,”  she  kept  saying.  “It’s 
just  that  I’m  yuman;  that’s  all,  sir.” 

It  gradually  appeared  that  the  whole 
trouble  was,  she  was  lonely.  The  house 
was  so  quiet.  “Still  as  death,  sir,  the 
house  is.”  She  had  been  bom  into  a 
large  family  and  had  always  had  a place 
in  large  households — she  was  used  to 
having  a lot  of  life  and  movement  going 
on  aU  around  her.  Quiet  got  on  her 
nerves.  She  couldn’t  bear  it  no  more, 
she  said.  She  was  desperate. 

An  intense  pity,  first  for  himself  and 
then  for  her  and  for  the  whole  race  of 
men,  arose  in  the  professor’s  old  heart. 
“Every  one  of  us  is  seeking  his  own 
kind  of  a paradise,”  he  thought,  “and 
everyone  is  forever  preventing  some  one 
else  from  reaching  his**  He  saw  he 
must  compromise.  He  must  either  give 
up  the  country  altogether  and  go  back 
to  New  York  and  Horlick,  or  he  must 
proceed  to  make  this  quiet  house  lively 
enough  to  suit  Katie. 

“A  den  of  noise,  that’s  what  she 
wants,”  he  growled.  But  he  impacked 
his  bag.  He  had  always  been  willing,  as 
a reasonable  man,  to  experiment. 

He  assumed  that  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  make  the  house  a den  of  noise 
if  he  tried.  He  thought  if  he  hummed 
more  audibly,  or  sang  a bit,  that  should 
be  enough  for  her.  But  Katie,  it  seemed, 
had  more  full-blooded  standards  of  mer- 
riment. She  said,  pessimistically,  that 
no  one  gentleman  could  be  noisy  enough 
by  himself. 

Professor  Bidman  wished  he  could  get 
another  cook,  but  there  was  none  to  be 
had,  and,  anyhow,  he  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  dismissing  the  Jewetts’s.  But 
it  was  discouraging  to  come  downstairs 
in  the  morning  and  try  to  be  jocular, 
and  have  the  best  professorial  jokes  he 
could  recall  fall  so  flat.  He  argued  with 
Katie,  but  it  did  no  good;  things  only 
got  worse,  and  after  a day  or  two  he  grew 
pretty  tired  of  arguing.  He  surrendered. 
He  telephoned  to  the  city  and  invited 
some  of  his  friends  from  the  dub. 


But  his  friends  were  staid,  quiet  men 
like  himself — that’s  why  they  were  his 
friends.  They  seemed  practically  sound- 
less to  Katie.  And,  in  fact,  they  were 
even  more  sober  than  usual  while  there. 

It  perplexed  and  concerned  them  to  find 
Professor  Bidman  had  changed.  He  had 
become  unaccotmtably  restless  and  his 
manner  was  queer.  They  liked  to  take 
naps,  for  example.  He  interrupted  their 
naps.  He  insisted  on  showing  them  the 
garden,  not  once  only,  but  several  times 
over,  though  he  plainly  knew  nothing 
about  gardens,  and  they  didn’t,  either. 
They  followed  him  heavily  up  and  down 
the  row  of  dusty  potato  plants,  and 
thought  he  had  the  dirtiest  lettuce  they 
ever  had  seen;  and  when  he  paused — 
near  the  kitchen  window — and  made 
sounds  that  seemed  meant  as  a laugh, 
they  chewed  their  cigars  and  stared  at 
him  thoughtfully,  and  shook  their  heads 
afterward. 

He  placed  most  of  his  hope  in  Mr. 
Harker,  and  Harker  tried  hardest.  Pro- 
fessor Bidman  had  taken  him  into  his 
confidence  and  explained  what  was 
wanted,  so  Harker  made  a point  of 
whistling  as  much  as  he  could  in  the 
dining  room;  and  he  visited  the  garden 
industriously,  and  whistled  there,  too. 
The  situation  his  friend  was  in  struck 
him  as  odd  but  distressing,  and  as  he 
had  the  utmost  good  will  for  him,  he 
felt  glad  to  help.  Whenever  he  saw 
Katie  he  painstakingly  called  out» 
“How  goes  it?”  smiling  brightly,  like  an 
elderly  photographer  trying  to  enliven 
a child. 

Katie  answered  politely,  but  looked 
pityingly  on  these  senile  attempts  to 
surround  her  with  the  richness  and 
movement  of  life  that  she  wanted.  Mr. 
Harker  meant  well,  she  told  Professor 
Bidman,  but  he  might  as  well  go  back 
to  town. 

The  professor  looked  about  for  his  old 
friend  and  foimd  him  reading  on  the 
piazza. 

“It’s  no  good,  Harker,”  he  said. 
“I’m  most  grateful,  I appreciate  what 
you’re  doing,  but  it  seems  that  there’s 
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Hot  eijough  body  to  it. 
SIsc'S  ias  slumpy  as  ev^r.” 

lilr,  Harker  sugge.Hted, 

JocdJarly,;  that  be  could 
buy  an  sccoMion  ^ a 

t«s  jian, 

Pp^eaaor.BicImaB  shook 
His  head.  In  bis  reaSorisble 
way  , he  bad  been  to 

«teeiiati«r!s  iddev  ‘vlt'saot 
iast  the  volmne  of  noise 
that  She  gcKs  hy  ;*‘  he  said. 
**lt 's  .the  H^-h  vUciii  Ai't  the 
Kopael  .behind  it..  That's 
wbal  she  neaby  oiJsses.  She 
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smile.  It  was  the  first  smile  be  feed  ncf^er  see  a single  faee  that  1 know,  I 
seen  m ten  weeks,  he  thought.  He  want  to  rsst  up  from  it,  and  .sleep  twenty 
sihfied  happUy  and  . Sj^^ 

h^t  out  if unpacked  hia  things  Pjpbfessor  Ridmmi  said  nothing,  -hirt 
feapek^y, ; up  at  this,  his  mdigaatiop  was  so  great  he  w 

and  tk®y  two  humor-  hardly  sil  down  to  dinner.  ’“'Tlje  efe 

oas  paast^.  The  profes^^^  ing  seoiindretr'  he  thought.  might 

The  pfesiariptihn  was  succeeding,  thank  have  known  he'd  play  me  aome  tri^v” 
HeaVCni  He  h^ked  in  his  It  was  necessary,  ho>^V'er, To  be  tactful 

writing  r(*om  and  got  out  his  menu-  if  he  wished  to  st^r  things  as  heM 
S0ipt,  No  pmvioms  bit  Sumerian  planned.  He  restraiivsd  his  anger,  ao^^ 
Epics,  he  smiled  to  refioct,  had  had  to  kept  perfectly  still  till  he  had  ihou^t 
do  lii-S  work  w^th  a moron  and  a bateoo  put  his  fsjurse. 
in  the  house,  Ilis  fimt  nttAck  was  on  sleep.  He 

When  he  came  dovm  to  duiher  bp  pijinted  ojibto  Horlick  that  a change  of 
found  Horfick  asleep  on  a iieCUpatiPn  was  all  that  a tired  roan 

was  nimt.discpncertiiig.  Professor  Bid-  heeded.  R^  often  demoralmng. 
man  imlmd  ium  iip  . ami  asked,  jjdrcmp-  SK’cp  made  you  sluggish,  or  .worse, 
torily  what  Was  the  m like  a disease;  if  you 

said  that  affer  he:  had  dfessmi  hd  h fet  the  habit  grow  on  you,,  there  w’as  no 
lain  doynri  for  a rnonieptv  “The  ait^h  telling  where  it  w'onld  stop,  “Took  at 
is  finpi'*  he  feU:  ymu  cases  you  see  in  the  pafiers  of 

steep  a gcpal  > girls  who  fall  asleep  for  six  months,  and! 

“I  Wouldn’t  do  that;*’:  iwho  can't  be  awakened,  no  matter  how 

man  quickly  rep!i<Hi,  lopfebg  amdpu#,,  muighly  th^  handle  them.’' 

“Thefaet  is,*’ said  HorHck,  hot  hM  Hdrifck  feyghed, 

ing,  “yotir  invitoiipn  caihe  at  juSt  ilie  *‘:I  dooT  what  you’re  laughing 
right  time,  I gupss  f ’tn  ho  city^^  at,  Mr,  HorHeV’  Professor  Bidtnan  pb. 
Just  walking  around  New  Y^ork  wenrs  served.  “ It  may  sound  amusing  to  you, 
me  out.  I can  walk  by  the  hour  and  but  these  giris  have  sometimes  been 
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known  to  die.  It’s  a highly  mysterious 
sickness.  It’s  quite  often  fatal.  I 
couldn’t  allow  you  to  take  any  such  risk 
on  these  premises.” 

"You  mean  to  say  you  won’t  let  a 
guest  take  a nap?”  Horlick  asked. 

The  professor  became  obstinate.  "I 
mean  to  say,  I don’t  see  why  a guest 
should  come  out  here  to  sleep.  And  I 
shouldn’t  let  him  do  it  if  a sleeping- 
sickness  case  mi^t  develop.  They  tell 
me,”  he  went  on,  inspiredly,  “that  ice 
water,  poiu^  down  the  neck — ” 

“Oh,  come  now,”  said  Horlick.  “I 
know  that  you’d  never  do  that.  If  you 
found  me  asleep  in  your  hammock — ” 

“Ice  water,”  Professor  Bidman  re- 
iterated, tapping  his  knife  on  the  table. 
“Down  your  neck.  I shall  do  it.” 

Horlick' smiled  unbelievingly,  but  as 
he  looked  at  his  host  his  smile  faded. 
The  old  boy  seemed  entirely  serious. 

To  clinch  the  matter,  the  professor 
now  introduced  his  second  attack.  He 
described  the  situation  they  were  in 
from  a cook’s  point  of  view.  He  had 
thought  this  argument  out  with  such 
reasonableness  that  it  siurprised  even 
himself. 

“You  can  no  longer  go  out  and  engage 
a cook  as  though  you  were  buying  a 
slave.  It  isn’t  like  ordering  groceries, 
Mr.  Horlick.  Servants  are  hiunan.  If 
two  human  beings — ^namely,  you  and  I — 
want  some  one  to  cook  for  us,  and  if  we 
engage  a third  human  being  to  come 
here  and  do  it,  we  must  remember  that 
she  isn’t  a domestic  animal,  like  a cow; 
she’s  as  human  as  we  are  and  she  wants 
us  to  treat  her  accordingly. 

“More  than  that,  if  three  p^ple  are 
living  together  in  the  same  house — ^you, 
Katie,  and  I,  for  example — ^we  must  be 
considerate  to  one  another.  Katie  must 
study  our  needs.  We  must  study  hers. 
If  we  don’t,  what  will  happen?  She  will 
go  to  pieces,  as  any  human  being  does 
when  its  needs  are  neglected.  She  has 
already  gone  to  pieces  twice,  and  it  has 
greatly  upset  me.”  He  described,  in  a 
warning  and  lowered  voice,  his  recent 
experiences.  “ If  we  wish  to  stay  on  here. 
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we  must  do  all  we  can  for  her,  Mr.  Hor- 
lick. I rely  on  you  not  to  go  out,  if  I’m 
out.  Understand?  It  wouldn’t  do  to 
leave  her  alone  here.  She’s  a girl.  She 
needs  company.”  He  went  on  to  urge 
him  to  go  into  the  kitchen  occasionally 
and  say  a good  word  to  her,  “as  well  as 
you  Imow  how  to,”  he  added.  “It* 
would  cheer  her  whole  day.” 

“You’ve  a cook  who  wants  company, 
and  I’m  to  be  It?”  Horlick  asked. 

Professor  Bidman  looked  pained,  but 
could  think  of  nothing  to  say  in  rebuttaL 

Horlick  shook  his  head  slowly.  “I’ve 
thought  for  a long  time  I’d  got  into  the 
queerest  club  in  the  world,”  he  declared, 
“but  you  must  be  the  queerest  man  in  it. 
Getting  me  out  here  for  this!  Well, 
there’s  one  thing  about  me,”  he  went  on. 
“I  don’t  let  myself  be  stumped.  You 
don’t  seem  to  know  how  to  handle  this 
situation  at  all.  I think  I’ll  just  have 
to  show  you  how  simply  that  cook  can 
be  fixed.” 

Professor  Bidman  saw  uneasily  that 
Horlick’s  way  was  to  make  her  much 
extra  work.  He  had  her  change  all  the 
furniture  in  his  room  around,  while  he 
sat  and  poked  fun  at  her.  He  gave  her 
his  clothes  to  mend.  He  interrupted  her 
when  she  was  cleaning.  He  was  im- 
mensely critical  of  her  cooking  and 
wanted  new  and  difficult  dishes.  Inci- 
dentally, this  last  was  good  for  her;  it 
brought  out  her  hidden  abilities.  She 
began,  to  her  own  delight  as  much  as 
theirs,  to  serve  them  with  marvelous 
meals. 

The  joking,  however,  wasn’t  so  good 
for  her.  Horlick  had  made  her  expec- 
tant. She  liked  his  atrocious  jokes  so 
much,  the  professor  noted,  that  she  vir- 
tually demanded  more  fim,  and  then, 
when  he  opened  up,  she  entered  into 
things  too  much  with  him. 

But  these  small  complications  were  of 
no  concern  to'  the  professor  whatever, 
because  the  moment  had  now  come 
for  him  to  put  his  plan  into  motion. 
He  packed  up  and  left,  telling  Horlick 
he  had  to  go  to  New  York  for  a day 
or  two. 
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Immediately  on  arriving  in  the  cHy 
he  went  to  the  club.  It  was  utterly  quiet. 
Old  Doctor  Butcher  slept  behind  Seneca. 
The  professm*  got  out  his  manuscript  and 
went  to  work  with  a calm,  thankful  heart. 

Day  after  day  he  breakfasted  at  his 
daughter’s  home  and  came  back  to  the 
•library..  Day  after  day  Doctor  Butcher 
slept  and  Professor  Bidman  wrote  on. 
A surprised  note  from  Horlick  arrived, 
asking  if  something  had  happened.  The 
professor  replied,  “Shall  return  shortly,” 
and  went  on  with  his  work. 

Then  one  afternoon  Doctor  Butcher 
got  a telegram,  right  before  Seneca,  and 
had  to  be  awakened  by  the  librarian,  and 
resented  this,  and  had  to  be  calmed. 
The  telegram  was  from  Appleton  Jewett, 
who  seemed  most  upset. 

“ Here !”  cried  Doctor  Butcher.  “ Bid- 
man!”  Several  old  members,  scattared 
around  the  room,  were  aroused  from 
their  naps.  “Bidman!”  the  doctor 
called  loudly,  again,  in  defiance  oi  the 
placards  of  silence. 

“The  professor  is  just  leaving,  sir,” 
the  librarian  said. 

They  met  in  the  hall. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  Bidman,” 
the  doctor  demanded,  “when  I lent  you 
that  house  of  Jewett’s?” 

“Horlick’s  there,”  the  professor  said. 

“Horlick?  Hang  him!  He  has  created 
a scandal!” 

The  members  in  the  hall  paiised  and 
waited. 

“ I — h’m.  I’ve  been  wondering  where 
— er — Thingumbob  was,”  an  old  scholar 
said.  “Most  pleasant  here,  lately.” 

“Jewett  telegraphs  that  his  neighbors 
in  East  Carrington  have  sent  him  word,” 
said  the  doctor,  “that  a yoimg  man  and 
woman  who  are  not  married  are  occupy- 
ing his  house.” 

“Pooh!  Doctor.  It  must  be  Jewett’s 
own  cook  they  mean,”  Professor  Bid- 
man  said,  shortly. 

“And  the  young  man  is  Horlick?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Well,  but  see  here,  you  know,  that 
isn’t  quite  suitable.  I lent  the  house  to 
you,  Bidman.” 


“Yes,  and  Horlidc’s  my  guest.” 

“But  why  are  you  here,  then?” 

“1  am  here  to  write!”  the  professor 
shouted.  “You  don’t  suppose  I could 
there,  with  Horlick?” 

“You  see,  Jewett’s  a dergyman,” the 
doctor  said,  a httle  perplexed.  “The 
nei^bors  expect  him  to  be  most  par- 
ticular. He  says  that  lliis  young  man 
and  woman  have  been  seen  in  public  to- 
gether. Where’s  the  place — ? Here  it 
is.  He  says  they  have  been  to  the 
movies.” 

“Without  bdng  married?”  the  old 
scholar  vaguely  inquired. 

“They  go  back  to  Jewett’s  house  and 
they  live  there,  sir,  without  being  mar- 
ried.” 

Members  going  in  and  out  gathered 
around.  There  was  a long,  confused 
argument.  Some  felt  Horlick  must 
marry  the  cook  for  the  sake  of  Appleton 
Jewett.  Some  felt  if  he  married  her  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  dub.  Others  said 
that  Professor  Bidman  should  not  have 
invited  him  down. 

“It  was  Harker’s  idea,”  the  professor 
said. 

Several  of  the  men  looked  at  Harker 
disgustedly.  He  was  always  making 
some  blunder. 

Mr.  Harker  said  he  had  never  sup- 
posed Bidman  would  run  off  in  this  way, 
and  added  that  the  situation  demanded 
that  he  now  should  go  back. 

“Go  down  there  yourself,  Harker,” 
the  professor  said,  “if  that’s  how  you 
feel  about  it.” 

“Upon  my  word,  Bidman!”  said  Mr. 
Harker,  flushing,  “you  are  really  too 
selfish.  After  all  that  I did  for  you, 
going  down  before  and  trying  to  help. 
And  now  you  stand  here  and  blandly  in- 
vite me  to  carry  your  whole  load!  It’s 
monstrous!” 

“Jfyload!  Who  strapped  it  on  me?” 

“If  you  mean  my  suggesting  that  you 
might  invite  Horlick — ” 

“I  mean  your  committee’s  electing 
him  to  this  dub,  to  begin  with.  Isn’t 
that  how  this  started?  My  load!  It’s 
yourst  and  you’ve  made  us  all  carry  it 
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for  you,  every  man  in  this  dub.  If  you 
think  that  you  can  sentence  me  to  jail 
myself  in  the  f»untry  with  Horlick, 
while  the  rest  of  you  live  happily  here, 
you  are  vastly  mistaken.” 

The  two  glared  at  each  other,  each 
feeling  betrayed  and  ill-used. 

Some  one  came  in  the  door.  Doctor 
Rutcher  said: 

“God  bless  me!  Here’s  Horlick!” 

Horlick  went  straight  to  Professor 
Bidman.  He  was  the  most  ill-used  of 
an,  from  his  manner.  He  spoke  in  what 
he  thought  a confidential  tone,  but  it 
tang  through  the  hall. 

“Professor  Bidman,”  he  said,  “you 
have  made  me  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
sir.  That  girl — she’s  got  worse  every 
day.  I don’t  know  what  to  do  with  her.” 

As  the  professor  regarded  him,  they 
made  a picture,  “Age  Surveys  Youth  in 
Distress.”  Age  seemed  to  be  moved,  as 
Age  always  is,  by  the  troubles  of  Youth, 
but  only  on  the  score  that  he  might  be 
asked  to  help  bear  them.  “And  what 
have  you  already  been  doing  with  her?” 
Age  asked,  to  gain  time. 

“What  haven’t  I had  to  do?”  Horlick 
beUowed.  “It  began” — ^he  lowered  his 
voice  a little — “well,  it  began  with 
croquet,  I guess.  That  seemed  harm- 
less at  first,  but  it  got  us  to  playing 
around  together,  and  that  made  it  hard, 
later  on,  to  refuse  anything  else.  When- 
ever I did  refuse,  she  kept  saying, 
‘Don’t  be  a grump,’  and  telling  me 
about  what  an  awful  time  she’d  had 
with  your  friends.” 

Bidman  looked  accusingly  at  Harker, 
and  said,  “Go  on,  Mr.  Horlick.” 

“Well,”  Horlick  went  on,  “I  don’t 
like  anyone  to  call  me  a grump.  But 
you  take  the  movies,  for  instance;  she’s 
insatiable  about  seeing  movies.  And 
I’ve  taken  her  to  two  woolly  church 
sociables.  Do  you  know  what  they’re 
like?  What  I object  to  is  that  the 
situation  is  somehow  getting  intimate. 
Each  day  I drove  out  to  the  county  fair 
she  got  right  in  with  me,  and  while  we 
were  walking  around  she  insisted  on 
having  our  photograph  taken.  And 
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every  evening  she  winds  up  the  phono- 
graph and  wants  me  to  dance  with  her.” 

A ruddy  old  member  on  the  edge  of 
the  group  laughed  aloud.  “Mr.  Hor- 
lick,” he  said,  “don’t  you  like  dancing?” 

And  he  declared  in  an  undertone  to  his 
neighbor,  “The  fellow’s  a prig.” 

Horlick  replied,  breathing  heavily: 

“Yes,  I like  dancing,  all  right,  but  I’m  a 
stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
that’s  a mighty  lonesome  girl,  let  me 
tell  you.” 

There  was  a slow  general  murmur  <A 
understanding  from  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent. Even  the  venerable  scholar  tried 
to  say  something  sympathetic,  but  was 
interrupted  by  coughs. 

“And  now  what?”  Horlick  continued, 
with  a menacing  step  toward  Bidman. 

“I’ve  had  to  bring  her  to  New  York  in 
an  automobile,  to  see  Coney  Island! 

She’s  outside,  waiting  for  me.  I’ve 
argued  with  that  girl  all  the  way  up  here. 

She  says  we  must  loop  the  loop.  Well, 
for  this  once  I’ll  do  it;  I’d  just  as  lief 
see  Coney  Island.  But  I came  here  first 
to  tell  you.  Professor  Bidman,  I posi- 
tively won’t  keep  it  up.  This  is  the  end.” 

“You’ll  be  lucky,  young  man,  if  it  is 
the  end,”  Doctor  Rutcher  broke  in. 

“You  have  been  most  indiscreet.  Do 
you  realize  you  have  made  a village 
scandal  by  your  reckless  behavior?  My 
friend  Jewett  has  enemies  in  East  Car- 
rington. They’ll  take  advantage  of  this. 

He  has  been  hoping  for  years  the  con- 
gregation would  build  him  a rectory, 
nearer  the  church  than  that  house.  You 
have  given  the  opposition  enough  to  talk 
about  to  deprive  him  of  all  chance  what- 
ever. He  might  even  lose  the  parish  for 
such  a thing.  Think  what  that  means  to 
a clergyman.  If  he  has  any  legal  re- 
dress, I should  advise  him  to  sue  you. 

The  loss  you  have  caused  him  in  repu- 
tation and  peace  of  mind  you  can  never 
make  good,  but  the  financial  loss  you  at 
least  shoiild  repay,  for  you  can  see  it  is 
heavy.” 

Horlick  sat  down,  with  a sick  look,  in 
an  effort  to  comprehend  this  new  trou- 
ble. A feeling  crept  over  him  that  al- 
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most  anything  might  be  done  to  a man 
in  New  York. 

“1  have  a telegram  here  from  Doctor 
Jewett,”  Doctor  Rutcher  proceeded. 
**He  is  informed,  he  says,  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  a^iast  at  your  ocmduct. 
There  is  even,  I must  tell  you,  a demand 
that  you  should  marry  this  girl.” 

Horlick  rose  with  a jeik^  his  eyes  fixed 
iqMm  Doctor  Rutcher’s,  staring  as  wildly 
at  that  good  old  face  as  a trapped 
Perseus  might  at  the  Gorgon. 

“I  must  go  home,”  he  whispered,  as  if 
tohimsdf.  “This  is — awful.  1 must  go 
right  back  to  Michigan.” 

There  was  a sound  from  the  street  of 
a motor  horn  insistently  barking.  The 
club’s  doorman,  old  William,  he  who 
stands  in  the  hall  with  his  book  in 
which  he  keeps  illegible  rec<nds  of  the 
visits  of  members,  approached  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Horlick  was  wanted 
outside. 

This  brought  Horlick  back  to  his  sur- 
roundings. “That’s  Katie,”  he  groaned. 
“Professor  Bidman,  you  must  see  for 
yourself  I can’t  go  wi^  her.”  The  still- 
ness was  tense  as  he  added,  “You 
must  take  her  to  Coney.” 

A scream  shot  from  the  professor’s 
old  throat,  half  of  wrath,  half  of  terror. 

“Shame!”  somebody  cried. 

Horlick  was  firm.  In  his  mind  he  was 
saying  to  himself  he  could  catch  the 
express  for  the  West  if  he  hurried.  He 
turned  on  his  elderly  fellow-members 
with  the  hardness  of  fear.  “It  seems  to 
me  only  fair,”  he  said,  “that  Professor 
Bidman  should  go.  If  you  don’t  agree, 
he  needn’t,  but  some  one  of  you  gentle- 
men must.  After  what  has  been  said  I 
certainly  can’t  be  the  one  to  go  looping 
the  loop  with  her.” 


The  club  staggered  back  from  him, 
appalled  at  this  call  on  their  manhood. 
Old  William  assisted  the  venerable 
scholar  to  a seat  in  the  coat  room,  and 
was  heard  trying  to  soothe  with  reas- 
surances his  quavering  bleats. 

“Send  her  bade  to  East  Carrington,” 
Doctor  Rutcher  hoarsdy  demanded. 
“No  one  must  take  her  to  Coney.” 

Horlick  gave  a bitter  lau^.  “ I’d  like 
to  see  anyone  st(^  her.  Once  that  au- 
tomobile starts,  she’s  going,  and  she 
won’t  go  alone.” 

“Bidman,”  said  Doctor  Rutcher,  pay* 
ing  no  attention  to  Horlick,  “you  and 
this  young  man  are  jointly  responsible 
for  this  situation.  You  must  use  your 
authority.  You  and  he  must  take  the 
girl  back  to  Jewett’s.  Leave  her  down 
there,  and  return  to  town  together  at 
once  in  this  motor.  After  that  we  can 
all  try  to  settle  things.  But  that’s  the 
first  step.” 

The  voice  of  justice  always,  or,  at  any 
rate,  often,  is  mighty.  Having  spoken, 
it  bore  down  the  protests  of  both  the 
professor  and  Horhek.  The  club  was  a 
imit  against  them.  They  were  pushed 
toward  the  doOT. 

There  at  the  curb  stood  the  automo- 
bile with  the  happy  young  cook  in  it 
She  wore  a hat  furry  with  feathers  which 
waved  in  the  breeze. 

Professor  Bidman,  with  the  Sumerian 
Epic  clasped  under  one  arm,  was  slowly 
assisted  to  take  a seat  beside  this  mag- 
nificence. The  chauffeur,  inqtatient  of 
waiting,  started  the  engine.  Horlick 
was  thrust  up  the  step.  But  as  the  car 
sprang  ahead,  Katie  called  to  the  chauf- 
feur, “Coney  Island!” — and  Horlick 
made  a leap  to  the  curb  and  sped  off 
down  the  street. 
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BY  BROOKS  ^EPAIUJ  , 

" T IJAVTS  been  asked  t«’ present  this 
X interiestiog  subject, tlie  lec- 
turer; and  in  Ihe  impTCSsive 

|>;un»e  tlml  foUov^i'd,  I miuiled  to 

T^.‘h  for  niy  ti»t  and  coat,  for  1 knew 
that  lift}  Was  ftliout  to  add.  “in  terms 
whtiteh,  ibc  jaytiiaii  can 
Sihee  giving  the  rnafter  thought:,.’! 
Lave  obj^itcd  to.  being  caWeiJ  a ■* lay- 
man." ■ ■ \,  ■■■J  ■’  ' 

Webster  gives  no  binC  oi 
iiitjpliod  in  the  word.-  (kffgni^jSj*  a ley- 
man  was  jdtnpJv  a tttah  hot  a 

dergj  laau.  .i«v>bfKiy  thonght^^^o 
offense  ut  being  called  iv  la|;nia?jji  }wdt‘ss 
it  be  the  divdnity  stnddnt  w had 
ffnnked  bis  hnals,  Jtt  irnplied  »o;  more 
affront  than  1^  caff  ns  hittha-te^ 
we  are  not  padiydt'YinS.  it  wai 
a negative  affaii',  and  ijobody's  f^moern. 

Presently  the  phystes  and  llit-  bar- 
nslers  awoke  to  the  adyantages  to  be 
had  from  an  appellation  wbicb  drew'  at- 
tentioa  to  a class  by  e;»rdi*dittg  iJie  rest 
of  the  knowm  world-  Ttey  roadi&  & great 
pother  about  it,  and  belore  we  knew" 
what  bad  liap|»ued  the.  meaning  of  die 
term  ‘ ' lajTBsn ' ’ had  iHien  exp' od<‘d  iff 
include  all  those  W'hp  Pot  I'g-ufes- 
sionaJ  men.  - 

Having  .cfmyeyofJ  this  nipcii  i»  kis; 
defiiiitiottf  Webster  ilrofdjei:!  thewurd  ip 
lake  iip  -iaxar/’  fot^iting  that  he  had 
deffned  ’'‘lay-fighre’'';  a-s  a dummy  wyion 
w.hich  gsirme.nts,  are  drapj^d.  He  had 
Iweiily  thpiisanfl  iVoPl*  on  his  miod; 
and,  for  that,  plotter,  a lazar  is  distvhct  ly 
more.  .iRfceresiiitg,  beca^fse  mote  mdi- 
vidnal,  dipn  a nii*rft 
This  bririgs  me  ttv  dve.ppiblr  We  are 
not iu.^t laymen;  we areini'telayrficn.  A; 


stigma  is  attached  to  urmprofessjonal- 
ism . We  hai'C  eojil-ta r chemists,  i heos<)* 
I>hi.sts,  and  heaitli  officers-  patent  law- 
yers and  midwives;  kt»d!jcape  gardmipfs, 
clairvoyants,  ar(d  sanitaiy^  engineers- 
Each  profe^sipnal  grOHp  has  it.s  trade 
publicatioffi  its  consciousnessv  its 

jargon.  .I^ciife  aw'afre  o^  the.  intellectual 
gap  that  si^>sruf.e«  from  the  vulgar 
plodding  mlpd  Of  ^icty  at  large.  Each 
enjoys : leumg  the  lay  man,  in  words  of 
. dhe  Sj,dkifile,  a,  tith^:  irf  what  it  is  doing 
pod  , ihinkhig*;:  ; ^ i»  professor  of 
geolpj^'  caffs  a stratum  a “ liiyer,’ ’ he 
fecks  thiit  he  h to  pat  the  head 

of  lus  hadienijei^  Ife  is  gracious  and 
admirable.  It  isjike  gii-ing  to  the  poor 
. >v:itliout  depri  vation  tp  oneself. 

Pctple  do  not  like  to  l »e  tnlkfd  down 
■ bf>;  they  wj«Ul  rather  lie  da»ed  by  pro- 
fesskiiifd  jargon.  They  feel  flattered 
that  the  h?ct  urer  should  imagine  they 
luiderstand  hint,  They  en  jiiy  looking  up 
dovilitful  'words  In  their  dictionaries,  and 
they  the  iiiipoTtance 

td  things  liiey  dp;\^n^^^  I 

would  rather  be  tdid  tlia  t the  magnitude 
tff  a fi.yed  star  is  detei'ndned  by  ofeervr 
tog  its  jierlstallie : mciycntewt,  w-lucb  I 
do  not  pretend  to  iindet^tiind,  tlinti  to 
hear  ibgraciou-siy  cxtdainCd  that by  a 
salt  we  mean  a cheinirdicftdnbinatlon  of 
Iwx  or  ropye  ek-ments/*  W'hich- body 
:':fcno#s;  W.’  ■,  ,,.:l 

, AVr  is-  tins  all,  Ther<^  are  da^ 
sciehce,  ^ : amptepfe,  . parade  t hei  r 

pseudo-athumhehi^  befort^  their  friends 
wit-b  tlie  placid  asstirance;  of  the  elect. 
Take  the  cai^  of  Galbraith,,  off oortvalker 
in  a dtyrj^>mla  is  a 

mild  sort  of  a ja<dca:S.s,  w'itK  Spectacles 
and  long,  tudrok:  He  ppssesse*^  a 

: .pncr£i5*i&opei.;.yflml)  'he  fire.; 

sale . At  kik  el  ab  be  talks  kPbwh  ugly 
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about  spiiog3n»  and  streptococci,  and 
tells  the  boys  that  disease  would  be 
eliminated  in  ten  years  if  the  layman 
knew  what  the  p)oppycoccus  looked  like 
under  a powerful  lens.  And  the  boys  feel 
mean  and  inferior  and  restless,  and  they 
would  like  to  punch  Galbraith  and  take 
away  his  eyepiece.  They  do  not  know 
where  he  obtained  his  startling  informa- 
tion, but  they  do-  not  like  his  esoteric 
swagger. 

He  made  the  blunder  of  calling  them 
laymen.  Or  he  may  have  said  “average 
man.”  The  boys  Imew  what  he  meant. 
He  made  them  feel  that  he  was  speaking 
for  a class  which  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  disease,  and  which  rather 
pitied  the  world  for  knowing  less. 

For  Galbraith  belongs  to  a micro- 
scope club.  Once  a month  he  and  his 
fellows  meet  to  discuss  what  they  have 
seen  under  the  lens,  or  what  the  textbook 
tells  them  they  ought  to  have  seen. 
When  poor  Galbraith  first  became  a 
member  he  could  scarcely  wait  to  im- 
part to  his  fellows  the  astonishing  news 
that  a human  hair  looks  rather  like  a 
crowbar  if  you  magnify  it  enough;  but 
the  news  was  received  so  coldly  that 
Galbraith  felt  crushed.  It  seem^  that 
only  laymen  fooled  with  human  hairs; 
serious-minded  men  went  in  for  bacteria. 

So  presently  Galbraith  studied  germs 
and  swapped  slides  and  became  intol- 
erable. 

If  there  is  any  single  motive  which 
draws  a man  into  a microscope  club,  it  is 
the  vague  desire  that,  as  one  of  a group, 
he  may  call  the  rest  of  the  world  “lay- 
men.” He  hopes  he  may  say  to  i>eople, 
“we  think”  or  “we  have  discovered.” 
Thus  we  have  star  gazers  and  stamp 
collectors  and  vegetarians,  and  people 
who  hunt  birds  without  a gun.  There 
are  poetry  leagues  and  drama  leagues, 
and  groups  organized  to  study  living 
conditions,  or  insects.  A man  once 
showed  me  where  a tomato  worm’s  in- 
testinal tract  is,  lifting  the  creature  be- 
tween thumb  and  forefinger,  and  turning 
it  deftly  horrid-side-up  so  that  I might 
look  at  its  stomach.  Nothing  in  our 


relations  could  have  led  him  to  suspect 
tiiat  I was  even  mildly  interested  in  the 
viscera  of  a tomato  worm.  But  he 
wanted  to  be  smiling  and  tolerant,  grip- 
ping his  rotten  worm,  while  he  watched 
me  shrink.  It  was  a subtle  way  of  call- 
ing me  a layman. 

The  impiilse  to  call  people  laymen  is 
as  old  as  vanity;  that  b to  say,  as  old 
as  the  human  race.  The  animals  were 
not  named  by  Adam  and  Eve;  th^ 
were  named  by  Adam,  in  order  that  he 
might  tell  Eve  what  they  were.  We  are 
bom  with  the  impulse.  When  I was  a 
small  boy,  I used  to  carry  snakes  in  my 
pockets.  It  was  not  b^use  I loved 
snakes,  nor  was  denied  other  pets,  but 
because  some  of  my  playmates  were 
afraid  of  snakes,  while  I was  not.  I was 
calling  my  playmates  “laychildren,”  and 
they  probably  hated  me  during  thb  per- 
formance worse  than  they  hated  snakes. 
When  I was  in  college  I dropped  snakes 
and  took  up  Elizabethan  Englbh.  I 
belonged  to  a highbrow  club.  I could  be 
as  offensive  with  Sir  Philip  Sidn^.  as 
ever  I could  with  a garter  snake,  and  I 
believe  that  I was.  One’s  capacity  for 
snobbishness  b augmented  by  member- 
ship in  a group.  One  says,  “WE  are  of 
the  opinion.” 

What  can  we  do  about  it,  we  laymen? 
We  have  no  scientific  hobbies,  most  of 
us.  We  cannot  speak  with  authority 
about  Mushrooms  or  Calories.  We  can- 
not tell  people  with  calm  finality  about 
the  mating  of  goldfishes,  or  the  winter 
coloration  of  the  Potbellied  Goatgrab- 
ber.  All  we  do  is  pay  taxes,  bobter  the 
census,  and  fumbh  the  statbtician  with 
raw  material;  yes,  and  the  lecturer  with 
an  audience.  We  would  not  abolish 
lecturers,  and  we  could  not  abolbh  hu- 
man vanity.  Nothing  is  left  to  us  but 
defense.  Let  us  organize  into  Laymen’s 
Luncheon  Clubs;  else  let  each  man  ac- 
quire a fimd  of  heavy,  obscure  informa- 
tion wherewith  to  confound  his  lecturer. 
The  first  method  might  be  termed  seg- 
regation; the  second,  vaccination.  My 
own  choice  is  the  latter,  and  I am  learn- 
ing everything  about  viking  civilization 
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in  the  taith  century.  1 r^use  to  be  the 
p^upon  which  every  catchpenny  lecturer 
liaogs  the  doaJc  of  his  self-esteem. 

THE  REFUGE  OF  THE  PAST 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

TH  kRF.  are  two  dream  refuges  secure 
from  disillusionment.  One  is  the 
future,  the  other  the  Past.  For  some 
of  us  the  Future — ^just  now,  at  all  events 
— seems  to  wear  tw  much  the  aspect  of 
an  exaggerated  Present  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  imagination.  It  seems  too 
much  like  an  extended  shadow  of  our 
fears,  rather  than  the  radiant  searchlight 
of  our  hopes.  It  is  nearing  us  every 
mcnnent  with  disquieting  rapidity;  and, 
proverbially,  it  is  distance  that  lends 
enchantment.  And  here  the  Past  has 
an  evident  advantage,  for  it  is  receding 
-with  ever -accelerated  speed,  like  the 
-waters  of  the  torrent.  It  can  never  come 
again,  and  we  can  never  catch  up  with 
it.  Old  London  and  Old  Paris  are  all 
Imt  vanished,  “one  with  Nineveh  and 
Tyre.*'  Yet  their  very  vanishing  is  our 
opportunity,  and  it  is  the  same  with  all 
those  beautiful  dead  ladies,  and  gay 
princes,  and  gallant  anciens  rigimes. 
They  are  beyond  the  test  of  our  ex- 
perience, and  even  the  economic  inter- 
pretation of  history  casts  but  a passing 
blight  uprni  them.  The  Past  remains 
inviolable.  It  b like  a work  of  art  which 
gains  in  beauty  from  Time. 

Vainly  the  realist,  so-called,  warns  us 
of  its  Ul-paven  streets,  dimly  lit  by  lan- 
terns at  nightfall,  odorous  with  foul  gut- 
ters, and  beset  by  bravos,  avers  that  the 
sanitation  of  the  Past  was  appalling, 
that  the  ptersonal  habits  of  the  Past  were 
unmentionable,  that  the  table  manners 
of  the  Past  lacked  modem  refinement, 
and  that  the  morals  of  the  Past  were 
simply  scandalous.  We  know  all  these 
things  perfectly  well,  and  who  will  not 
agree  with  a delightful  contemporary 
humorist  when  he  says,  “I  should  not 
like  to  have  a nerv'e  killed  by  an  Eliza- 
bethan dentist.”  We  likewise  hear  with 
equanimity  that  the  famous  beauties  of 


the  Past  were  not  beauties  at  all,  and 
that  Cleopatra  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  would  not  be  looked  at  even  once 
on  Fifth  Avenue;  that  few  heroes  did 
the  deeds  attributed  to  them,  few  wits 
made  the  moU  with  which  they  are  cred- 
ited; that  most  victories  were  really  de- 
feats in  disguise;  that  the  Crusades  were 
a purely  business  enterprise;  that  knight- 
hood never  was  in  flower;  that  martyrs 
allowed  themselves  to  be  burned  alive 
for  the  advertisement  and  because  they 
rather  liked  the  sensation;  that  the 
Magna  Charta  amounted  to  nothing; 
that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  really  a 
“tmst”;  that  Nelson  never  said  “Eng- 
land expects”;  that  some  one  wrote 
Lincoln’s  Gettysbmg  speech  for  him; 
and  that  generally  all  the  “greatness”  of 
the  Past  by  which  we  have  accustomed 
ourselves  to  being  inspired — ^greatness  of 
men,  women,  and  events — was,  when 
looked  into,  nothing  more  than  stock 
jobbing  and  a manipulation  of  contem- 
porary markets.  A gigantic  fraud  from 
beginning  to  end — at  best  a fairy  tale. 
Such,  some  would  have  it,  was  the 
Past,  and,  what  is  more,  they  can 
prove  it! 

It  is  neither  profitable  nor  amusing  to 
argue  with  these  pedantic  dullards. 
They  have  their  reward.  Our  concern 
here  is  not  with  the  truth  of  the  Past, 
but  with  its  beauty,  its  romance,  be  it 
imaginaiy  or  real;  though  it  is  probable 
that  what  has  come  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved about  the  Past  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  probable  truth  about  it.  What  men 
have  long  believed  to  be  true  may  be 
faulty  in  particulars,  but  in  essence  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  far  astray.  We  go  to 
the  Past  as  we  go  to  the  theater,  to 
refresh  ourselves  with  make-believe,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  the 
most  entertaining  and  various  of  all  pos- 
sible shows.  It  is  a wonderful  continu- 
ous performance,  at  which  we  may  drop 
in  at  all  hours.  We  have  but  to  open  a 
book,  and  we  are  transported  there  in  a 
moment.  A line  of  Horace,  a scene  from 
Shakesp>eare,  an  essay  of  Addison’s, 
“the  Pompadour’s  fan,”  a bit  of  blue 
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china,  or  an  old  chair — a hundred  such 
magically  evocative  things  provide  an 
instant  **open  sesame”  to  that  dream 
world.  We  can  choose  oiu*  century  ac- 
cording to  inclination,  and  step  from  one 
to  another  with  the  facile  transition  of 
dreams.  If  we  be  of  a hero-worshiping 
turn  of  mind,  we  can  meet  any  of  oiur 
beloved  great  ones  we  please.  We  can 
see  Shelley  plain  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

If  the  imiform  mediocrity  of  our  pro- 
letarian times  makes  us  homesick  for 
magnificence  and  distinction,  the  courts 
of  fantastic  kings  and  the  halls  of 
princely  exquisites  and  golden  patrons 
of  the  arts  of  life  are  open  to  us.  In 
short,  we  can  indulge  aU  om  fancies  and 
our  whims,  whatever  they  may  be,  in 
this  strange  old  playroom  of  the  Past. 
But,  over  and  above  this  refreshment  of 
oiur  imagination,  this  use  of  the  past  as  a 
sort  of  artistic  relaxation,  it  lends  itself, 
in  the  case  of  certain  temperaments,  to 
a deeper  service.  Nothing  is  truer  than 
that  “the  mind  is  its  own  place,”  and 
that  our  real  lives  are  where  oiu*  minds 
are  rather  than  our  bodies.  We  may 
eat  and  drink  and  pay  our  rent  in  the 
twentieth  centuiy,  and  employ  certain  of 
its  conveniences  for  our  physical  com- 
fort, but  we  may  have  little  other  con- 
cern with  it,  and  indeed  find  it  an  im- 
congenial  climate  for  what  used  to  be 
called  the  immortal  part  of  us;  and  we 
may  even  feel  that  certain  mortal  predi- 
lections of  ours  would  have  foimd  their 
satisfaction  in  other  centuries  rather 
than  this.  Some  would  seem  to  hold  it  a 
form  of  Use-majesU  toward  the  Present 
for  one  to  be  in  any  way  out  of  agree- 
ment or  sympathy  with  “the  times  in 
which  we  live”;  and  to  suggest  that  the 
Present  is  not  Perfection  is  as  dangeroiis 
as  to  suggest  that  America  is  not  Para- 
dise. To  do  so  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  a 
“reactionary,”  a label  not  entirely  with- 
out danger  in  this  direct-actionary  times. 
Yet,  if  the  wholesale  praiser  of  past  times 
may  easily  provoke  irritation,  the  whole- 
sale dispraiser  of  them  is  even  more 
stupid;  for,  apart  from  personal  predi- 
lection, it  is  easily  demonstrable  that. 


as  Sterne  said  of  France,  they  managed 
certain  things  better  in  the  Past  than 
they  do  in  the  Present,  and  that  it  were 
wiser  to  try  and  recapture  certain  “old 
perfections  of  the  earth,”  to  use  Lord 
de  Tabley’s  beautiful  phrase,  than  to 
deride  them.  True  “progress”  may  in 
the  end  be  better  served  by  what  one 
may  properly  call  creative  reaction. 

Creative  reaction  will  probably  be  the 
next  step  in  the  process  of  the  evolu- 
tionary turmoil  at  present  rather  vio- 
lently in  evidence,  and,  when  the  new 
order  of  things  has  had  time  to  cool,  we 
shall  probably  find  that  an  instinctive 
wisdom  has  preserved  more  of  the  Past 
than  some  of  us  had  dared  to  hope. 
Meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  harm  if 
those  of  us  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
destructive  construction  of  the  new 
heaven  upon  the  new  earth  retire  into 
the  cloister  of  the  Past  and  there  assist 
the  Present  with  our  prayers.  For  in 
that  Past  there  are  satisfactions  which 
the  Present  does  not  bring  us.  The 
Ages  of  Faith  are  there.  The  reasoning 
powers  had  not  yet  usurped  entire  con- 
trol of  the  human  spirit.  The  brain  yet 
retained  its  hiunility,  and  the  heart  its 
reverence.  Religion  still  existed.  Men 
still  believed  in  God,  in  the  Moral  Law, 
in  Duty,  in  Honor,  in  Pity.  Atheism 
and  sacrilege  were  rare.  Pessimism  was 
not  yet  invented.  Universal  qynicism 
and  iconoclasm  were  imdreamed  of,  and 
ribald  materialism  still  attracted  atten- 
tion. These  seem  some  good  serious 
reasons  for  withdrawing  from  the  Pres- 
ent and  taking  sanctuary  with  the  Past. 
And  there  are  others  which,  if  not  quite 
so  solemn,  make  the  past  a desirable 
refuge.  There  b not  nearly  so  much 
Noise  in  the  Past.  The  nymph  Quiet  b 
to  be  foimd  there — ^that  goddess  Quiett 
who,  of  old  time,  always  had  her  temple 
outside  the  city  walb. 

And,  with  Quiet,  Lebme.  There  was 
but  little  Spieed  in  the  Past,  yet  quite 
enough  for  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est ends.  The  speed  by  which  we  reach 
nowhere,  and  attain  nothing,  in  the 
shortest  possible  time — “Oh,  why  sudi 
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haste  with  nothing  at  the  end?” — was 
unknown  in  the  Past. 

Also  in  the  Past  there  were  many 
charming  and  comfortable,  beautiful 
and  distinguished  and  companionable 
things  of  which  even  the  most  earnest 
lover  of  the  present  will  sigh  the  lack. 
There  were  wonderful  old  houses.  There 
were  horses  and  dogs,  and  men  who 
loved  them,  too.  There  were  vast, 
roomy  inns,  in  which  the  comfort  of  ages 
brooded  like  old  ale.  There  was  also  the 
service  of  the  antique  world — ^not  the 
condescending  “service”  of  to-day. 
Thoe  were  charming  manners,  and 
heartiness  and  gayety.  And  there  was 
kindly  candlelight,  and  there  were  viols 
and  virginals  in  the  black-raftered  hall, 
and  every  man  could  sing  his  own  song, 
as  he  could  ply  his  own  sword.  If  the 
Past  be  a lumber  room,  it  is  one  into 
which  more  and  more  some  of  us  will  be 
glad  to  steal  away  for  refuge  and  for  com- 
panionship with  its  romantic  shadows. 

LEAF  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
ORLOB,  THE  NOVELIST 

Translated  by 

FLETA  CAMPBELL  SPRINGER 

WHY  do  they  tell  these  lies?  All 
my  life  I have  listened  to  them 
talk — the  fools!  They  talked  of  the 
tranquillity  of  nature,  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  country  in  summertime. 
. . . And  I,  Nicholas  Orlob,  because 
there  was  a novel  tangled  in  my  brain, 
and  because  I wished  tranquillity  in 
which  to  write,  was  caught  by  the  talk  of 
fools,  and  left  my  city  which  I had  never 
left  before,  either  summer  or  winter, 
since  the  year  I was  born,  and  went  into 
the  country,  from  June  to  October,  to 
bring  forth  my  novel  in  peace  . . . peace 
and  tranquillity!  . . . When,  when  shall 
I learn  that  whatever  thing  many  peo- 
ple agree  upon  cannot  be  true?  I have 
always  known  that.  I was  bom  know- 
ing it.  Yet,  alas!  I cannot  resist  now 
and  then  the  temptation  to  believe.  The 
desire  to  believe  something  comes  upon 
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me.  It  is  a weakness.  I shall  never  be 
great  until  I have  mastered  it.  The  . 
great  never  believe.  ... 

It  is  October,  and  I have  come  back 
again,  with  the  novel  still  tangled  in  my 
brain.  It  would  have  been  finished  by 
now  if  I had  not  gone  away,  if  I had 
stayed  here  in  the  city  where  I belong, 
the  city  which  is  built  of  stone  and  con- 
crete; if  I had  never  gone  out  there  to 
the  coimtry,  to  the  country  where  noth- 
ing is  still,  nothing  rests,  and  all  is 
movement,  change,  impermanence.  . . 

Or  perhaps  I might  have  endured  every- 
thing else  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ter- 
rible activity  of  those  elderberries  out- 
side my  window.  Yes,  I might  have 
endured  the  rest,  but  I could  do  nothing, 
nothing,  against  that  inconceivable, 
that  steady,  unceasing  activity  of  those 
elderberries. 

It  began  the  first  day.  They  grew 
outside  my  window  by  the  well,  and 
they  were  the  first  thing  I saw  when  I 
arrived.  Tall  bushes,  high  as  a man, 
and  covered  with  white  bloom.  Soft 
white  bloom,  like  confirmation,  like 
brides;  and  I said  to  myself  that  I 
should  enjoy  looking  at  them  all  sum- 
mer; they  would  make  me  happy  as 
long  as  I stayed.  . . . And  the  very  next 
morning  when  I woke  they  had  changed. 

I could  scarcely  tell  how  at  first,  but 
they  were  not  the  same.  They  were 
thinner,  not  so  soft,  not  so  white.  And 
here  and  there  the  flesh-colored  stems 
showed  through.  . . . 

It  had  been  going  on  all  night  while  I 
slept!  While  I lay  unconscious  in  my 
bed,  there  had  been  going  on  just  out- 
side my  window  that  amazing  steady 
change. 

There  were  two  windows  in  my  room. 
The  second  one  framed  a tree-covered 
hillside  rising  a few  hundred  yards  away. 
...  I turned  and  looked  out.  . . . 
Yes,  it,  too,  had  changed.  . . . Inex- 
plicably, subtly,  but  changed.  A denser 
green  here,  lighter  there — ^a  space  filled 
out.  ... 

That,  then,  was  the  beginning.  . . . 
Day  and  night  it  increased.  There  were 
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other  things  besid.^  the  elderberries  and 
, the  trees  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Other 
things?  Everything!  Nothing  escaped. 
Nothing  stood  still.  I could  think  of 
nothing  else.  My  work  was  still  un- 
begun. I no  longer  slept.  All  night  I 
could  hear  the  secret  murmurous  move- 
ment going  on,  and  the  endless  sound  of 
the  hurrying  river  which  never  sleeps 
upon  its  bed.  . . . And  I have  heard 
the  sound  of  running  rivers  praised  as 
sedative!  . . . 1 watched  the  stars  move 
horribly  across  the  sky.  (Thank  Grod, 
here  in  my  city  one  never  sees  the  stars!) 
All  day  I knew  they  marched  around  the 
under  side  of  the  world. 

The  white  bloom  disappeared  from 
the  bushes  beside  the  well.  Infinitesi- 
mal green  berries  had  begun  to  form. 
Spots  that  had  been  bare  in  the  door- 
yard  turned  a bright,  fresh  green.  And 
still  my  novel  was  imbegun.  Although  I 
sat  day  after  day  at  a tatde,  paper  and 
pen  b^ore  me,  not  a word  was  it  pos- 
sible to  put  down.  My  own  brain  had 
become  the  one  static  thing  in  the  midst 
of  all  that  appalling  activity.  It  alone 
stood  still  while  everything  else  in  the 
universe  rushed  inexorably  on! 

Even  the  sunlight  that  came  in  at  my 
open  door.  At  first  how  I rejoiced,  and 
watched  how  it  fell  like  an  oblong — a 
length  of  yellow  silk  across  the  floor. 
But  only  then.  I looked  away,  and  when 
1 looked  again  it  had  moved,  shifted, 
slanted  out  of  shape  . . . that  imma- 
terial thing  of  light,  that  delicate,  unreal 
thing,  could  not  achieve  an  instant’s 
permanence  or  repose. 

The  farmer’s  wife,  young,  red- 
cheeked, blue-eyed,  came  at  dusk,  bring- 
ing my  lamp,  which  she  had  forgotten  to 
fill.  As  she  set  it  down  on  the  window 
sill,  she  stooped  to  look  out.  “ You  have 
a good  view  here  from  this  window,” 
she  said;  “it  is  never  two  days  the 
same.”  Fool!  As  if  I did  not  know 
there  was  no  rest  out  that  window  for 
me.  Two  days!  There  were  never  two 
seconds  the  same.  And  she  said  it  with 
a kind  of  smirk,  as  one  praises  something 
one  has  to  sell. 


And  one  day  I met  her  at  the  well 
and  she  looked  up.  “We’ll  soon  be  hav- 
ing elderberries,”  she  said,  with  a nod  of 
her  head  toward  the  bushes  beyond  the 
well. 

She  was  a fool,  that  girl.  No  sensibili- 
ties, no  intelligence.  Could  die  not  see 
that  I was  not  to  be  spoken  to  oi  those 
things?  But  no.  One  day  she  came  into 
my  room.  She  had  placed  some  long 
blue  flowers  in  a brown  milk  jug,  and 
set  it  in  the  gray-stone  flreplace.  I wa^ 
fond  of  the  blue  flowers  at  once.  They 
were  beautiful,  like  long  blossoming 
whips  standing  up  against  the  cool,  gray 
stone.  “I  should  like  them  just  so  all 
summer,”  I said.  She  laughed,  and  I 
knew  before  she  said  it  what  she  was 
going  to  say:  “They  stay  only  a week 
or  ten  days,  the  blue  ones.  AJfter  they 
go  there  come  white  ones  like  them,” 
she  said.  I could  not  enjoy  those  flowers 
for  thinking  how  soon  they  would  be 
gone;  I dreaded  to  see  the  white  ones 
appear.  But  they  came!  Nothing  in 
natiue  can  be  interrupted — ^nothing  can 
be  stopped  or  stayed. 

I give  you  my  word  I never  saw  that 
terrible  girl  that  she  did  not  in  some  way 
touch  upon  the  very  quick  of  my  un- 
happiness. She  was  always  going  about 
the  yard  singing  as  if  she  had  no  sense. 
Soon  after  I arrived  a nest  of  chickens 
was  hatched,  and  she  tended  them,  fed 
them,  and  they  followed  her  about.  I 
could  not  look  at  the  little  white  fluffy 
things  without  seeing  them  as  they 
would  be  in  a month.  My  God!  a 
month!  Thirty  days! — the  white  down 
disappeared,  long  - le^ed,  scrawny, 
coarse  yellow  feathers  — and,  sure 
enough,  on  the  very  day — ^I  stood  watch- 
ing them — ^and  like  an  evil  spirit  there 
was  that  creature  before  me,  a tin  pan  in 
her  hand  and  com  in  her  blue  apron. 
“We’ll  be  having  some  fine  fryers  be- 
fore long  now,”  she  said. 

Why  has  God  given  those  creature* 
red  cheeks  and  blue  eyes  and  no  brains? 

I should  have  fled  from  the  place  if 
my  summer’s  lodging  had  not  been  paid 
in  advance.  I was  compelled  to  stay; 
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compelled  to  watch  the  silent,  effortless 
progress  of  those  elderberries  beside  the 
well,  while  I strove  in  vain  to  set  down  a 
word.  For,  although  I might  escape  all 
the  rest,  I could  not  escape  those  elder* 
berries.  They  were  too  near.  They 
thrust  themselves  upon  my  conscious- 
ness every  hour  of  the  day.  And  al- 
though, stare  as  long  and  steadily  as  I 
might,  I could  never  detect  them  in  the 
process  of  change,  yet  I knew  it  was 
going  on  there  under  my  eyes  every  in- 
stant of  time.  The  green  berries  turned 
lavender,  turned  red,  turned  pmple, 
turned  black.  And  presently  the  farm- 
er’s wife  gathered  them  and  made  wine, 
and  bottled  it. 

The  grass  in  the  dooryard  was  brown. 
The  trees  that  covered  the  hillside  had  a 
different  set  of  colors  every  day  for 
weeks,  then  the  leaves  turned  brown  and 
dropped. 

The  farmer’s  wife  brought  out  the 
wine  she  had  made  from  the  elder- 
berries, and  gave  it  to  us  to  drink  with 
our  meals. 

Yes — if  it  had  not  been  for  those 
elderberries  outside  my  window  I might 
have  endured  all  the  rest.  . . . 

I shall  never  leave  the  city  again.  The 
dty,  which  is  made  of  stone  and  con- 
crete, the  city  in  which  men  and  the 
minds  of  men  are  the  only^  moving 
things. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

BY  BEN  RAY  REDMAN 

**  OOMETHING  must  be  done  about 
it,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It 
simply  can’t  be  allowed  to  go  on  spread- 
ing and  spreading  and  infecting  the  Lord 
only  knows  how  many  people.  It’s  a 
disease,  and  it’s  growing  more  virulent 
in  every  generation.” 

Bradford’s  words  were  without  pre- 
amble, and  they  were  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic. He  was  given  to  verbal  ex- 
plosions, explosions  related  to  no  appar- 
ent cause.  He  wrote  reviews,  but  he 
wanted  to  write  blank  verse.  It  was 
an  early  and  persistent  conviction  of 


his  that  the  reading  public  lacked 
soul. 

**My  dear  Brad,”  I began,  in  my  calm- 
est manner,  “you  are  doubtless  tight, 
but  what  is  it  that  must  be  stamped 
out?  Prohibition?” 

He  snorted.  “You  can  afford  to  be 
funny.  You  don’t  have  to  review  the 
blamed  things.” 

“Review  what?”  I hazarded,  qiuetly. 

“Review  what?”  he  repeated.  “ What 
do  you  think?  Autobiography!” 

His  voice  was  that  of  a man  who  had 
suffered  much.  I began  to  comprehend, 
and  I laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“It’s  all  right.  Brad,  old  man.  Don’t 
take  it  so  hard.” 

“You  don’t  know  how  bad  it  is,”  he 
muttered. 

“Yes,  I do.”  I nodded  sympathet- 
ically. I knew  from  previous  confes- 
sions of  his  that  book  reviewing  was  a 
horrible  business. 

“Reviewing  in  general  is  bad  enough, 
but  I could  stand  it  all  until  I ran  up 
against  Autobiography.  I wrote  a re- 
view of  Flowers  of  My  Unsuspected  Past, 
by  Lady  Chortle,  and  the  editor  of  The 
Cry  liked  it.  Since  then  he  has  given  me 
nothing  but  Autobiographies,  Reminis- 
cences, Memoirs,  and  My  Lives.  And 
the  other  editors  have  done  the  same. 
I hated  the  work  at  first,  but  now — 
O my  Lord!” 

He  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow 
in  a state  of  temporary  collapse.  After 
a moment’s  silence  he  burst  forth  again: 

“Do  you  realize  that  there  is  not  a 
single  law  to  prevent  anyone  from  writ- 
ing the  story  of  his  own  life?  And  do 
you  realize  that  everyone  does  write  the 
story  of  his  own  life?”  Apparently  he 
did  not  ex{>ect  an  answer,  for  he  rushed 
on:  “Any  disappointed,  empty-headed, 
whimjrering  little  egoist  can  translate 
his  miserable  empty  life  into  print  and 
make  people  read  it.  They  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  normal  span  of  ex- 
istence. They  are  mad  to  live  on,  so 
they  proceed  to  put  their  pitiful  lives 
between  the  covers  of  a book.  And  1 
have  to  read  them !” 
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“Not  really!”  I cxdsimed,  m^enuine 
horror.  “You  don’t  actually  read 
them?” 

“Yes,  I do,”  Bradford  refdied,  almost 
sava^y . “ But  that  isn’t  the  worst  of 
it.  Vve  got  so  I like  them,  so  I canH 
live  mithoui  them.  At  first  I didn’t  read 
them,  except  for  the  title  page,  the  pub- 
lisher’s notice,  and  a paragraph  here  and 
there.  The  wOTk  was  dull  enough,  but  I 
managed  to  write  interesting,  'readable 
reviews.”  He  sighed  reminiscently. 
“But  as  time  went  on  1 found  that  I 
was  reading  more  and  more  4^  the 
Autobiographies.  The  disease  had  hold 
of  me.” 

“The  disease?”  I asked,  wonderin^y. 

“It’s  like  taking  dope.  You  have  no 
idea  how  insidious  the  thing  is.  I hated 
these  Autobiographies,  and  I still  hate 
them,  because  I know  they  are  ruining 
my  life,  but  they  have  come  to  exercise 
a strange  fascination  over  me.  The  in- 
fection was  slow,  but  fatal.  Now  I care 
for  nothing  save  prying  into  the  lives 
of  obscure  persons,  dwelling  on  intimate 
revelations  of  people  whom  no  one  has 
ever  heard  of.  I’ve  lost  all  my  former 
interests.  I can’t  write  poetry.  I take 
more  pleasure  in  finding  out  what  John 
Smith  ate  for  breakfast  on  June  3, 1876, 
than  I do  in  reading  the  finest  noveL  I 
have  become  a literary  body  snatcher. 
My  only  hope  is  that  there  is  some  way 
to  stop  people  writing  Autobiographies. 
That  would  save  others  from  my  fate.” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  crumpled 
up,  his  head  in  his  hands.  He  was  a 
pitiful  figure,  but  he  was  a tragic  one  as 
well.  Some  moments  later  he  heaved 
himself  out  of  his  chair  and  announced 
the  necessity  for  departure.  “I  have 
some  reading  to  do,”  he  said,  in  explana- 
tion, and  as  his  eyes  avoided  mine  I 
fancied  that  I saw  in  them  the  gleam  of 
the  drug  fiend. 

I walked  with  him  to  the  door,  and 
as  I opened  it  he  seized  my  hand  with  a 
certain  solemnity. 


“Will  yon  promise  me  something?” 
he  asked. 

“ Yes.”  It  was  the  only  answer  that  I 
ootdd  give  to  his  pleading  eyes. 

“Promise  me  that  you  "will  ne^’e^ 
write  an  Autobiography.  When  you  fed 
the  sense  of  your  own  importance  over- 
whelming you,  walk  out  into  the  night 
and  look  up  at  the  stars.  That  will  cure 
your  egotism — ^if  it  is  not  too  late.” 

“I  promise,”  I answered. 

He  thanked  me  eloquently  with  a 
hearty  handshake,  and  departed. 

Late  that  night  my  telq>hone  rang. 
Bradford  had  died  at  nine  o’clock  that 
evening. 

The  doctor’s  verdict  was  apoplei^, 
but  I was  stue  that  I knew  better.  They 
had  found  him  sitting  under  his  reading- 
lamp  'with  a volume  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet,  where  it  had  fallen  from  his  luinds. 
It  was  entitled.  The  Life  and  Times  of 
John  Schuyler  Sheridan  Jones,  Written 
by  Himself. 

Among  Bradford’s  effects  was  found  a 
letter,  addressed  to  me,  of  which  I shall 
quote  only  the  closing  paragraph: 

I am  asking  you  to  take  dbaorge  of  the 
publication  of  these  papers  because  I con- 
sider you  my  closest  friend.  If  I die  unex- 
pectedly at  any  time,  you  will  find  the  disiy 
referred  to  in  the  third  drawer  of  my  desk. 
I have  been  compelled  to  write  this  account 
of  my  life  because  I think  it  has  been,  in 
certain  respects,  unique — my  mental  life, 
you  understand,  not  my  worldly  adventures. 
I feel  that  I have  been  vastly  misunderstood. 
I was  bom  to  be  a poet.  My  Autobiography 
will  reveal  to  the  public  the  genius  that  it 
killed. 

As  I put  down  the  letter  I looked  out 
the  window.  It  was  a clear,  star-strewn 
night,  and  I thought  of  Brad’s  cure  for 
egotism.  I turned  off  the  light  that  I 
might  see  the  heavens.  Andromeda  was 
reaching  out  toward  Perseus,  and  AlgtJ 
was  winking  at  Arcturus  low  down  in 
the  west. 
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That  young  Mr,  Garland  of  Massfr-  the  Soioi«dlsts  and  Ibo  Bolshevi.^  arid 

chusetts,  who  de«*lured  last  Novem-  various  refonners  or  deslroyer<j 

ber  to  reoave  8 million  and  a quarter  of  call  tile  caipiiftlwtic  systeiu.  aed  tliat 
dollars  that  was  his  by  uilieritanoe  from  under  wljicl)  the  business  of  the  civrlisKjd 
big  fathefv  has  l>oen  ^ercisiftg  his  yoqng  world  is  at  present  crinducted.  Tlie 
t»ind  on  a subject  which  is  just  now  the  cftpitalistie  system  is  based  on  the  ri^it 
«»Ose  of  mtmli  disfeurbapue  in  this  world,  to  private  property.  A lumdred  years 
Mr.  Garland  had  WTUpJes  qf-t^nscience  ago,  Daniel  Webster,  in  liis  speech  on  the 
feboat  receivibg^^  thfr  hspneyv  Aa\  ifae-  two-bundrcdth  anni  versary  of  the  ifthd* 
ne^vspapets  quorte  him,  he  sfiid:  *'l  can-  ing  of  the  Pilgrints,  declared  that  “ a 
not  awept  it.  It  is  wit  mine.  I never  republican  form  of  government  n*sts  not 
did  anything  to  earn  it.  To  accept  it  more  on  political  constitutions  than  on 
would  be  against  the  teachings  of  Christ  those  law^s  which  regulate  the  descent, 
nnd  againrt  my  moral  beliefs.”  Now*  it  and  traiismifisiou  of  protierty.”'  The 
■would  be  easy  to  argue  and  probably  to  true  principle,  he  said  of  a free  and 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not  agaiftst  the  poptilsr-  gavenuneab  would  .seem  to  be 
teaetdng.S  of  Christ  for  Afr.  Garland  to  “so  to  as  to  give  to  all,  or 

take  Ms  inheritance,  jind  that  .it  ought  at  loa-st  to  a y great  niajority,  an 
hot  to  be  against  his  .moral  beliefs,  but  totorest  in  its  preserv'atton;  to  found  it 
the  irapof toot  tlung  aliout  the'  whole  a.s  oth#  things  are  founded,  on  men’s 
naiatter  is  that  so  many  Hifods  now*  intoresL"^^  to  seem,  then,  be 

operating  in  this  world  have  become  argiied,  tohe  the  part  of  polilical  wisdom 
subject  to  impressions  sometliing  like  “to  found  go verument  in  prox>erty  ; and 
hi.s.  All  strikes,  of  which  there  have  to  estabUsh  . such  distribhiion  of  prop- 
been  so  many  here  and  abroad,  are  due  erty,’  by  the,  laws  which  regidate  it.s 
to  an  impression,  of  the  strikers  that  toansmission  apd  alienation,  as  to  inler- 
Homebody  is  getting  something  tlu»l  do^  est  the  great  nuqority.  of  .todety  iu  tlie 
not  rightfully  beloWg  to  him  and  which  sirpjpurt  of  the  government.”  If  Mr. 
they  themselves  are  entitled  to.  ihd-^  AJarknd  had  basird  his  rejection  of  hi^^ 
shedam  Ihooreticaily  is  based  on  this  fchefitaiioe  on  the  ground  that  the  di-s* 
feeling  toot  the  people  who  are  owmeto  of  titbotion  of  property  Gvhidj  in  Air. 
a Iftige.  part  of  the  property  in  the  ciiiTl-  Webster's  time  Avjts  fairly  satisfactory) 
ized  world  have  no  real  right  to  it,  had  come  in  our  day  to  be  so  uneven  and 

“I  refuse,”  says  ypuag'  Gairlaud,  “to  so  inequitable  as  to  endaiigcr  the  con- 
aeeept  the  money  becaiise  It  is  not  ti  nuance  of  our  goverhmeht,  his  acthm 
mine.  A 6y.stem  which  starves  thou-  wmuld  have-  )jt>en  iindctotavidable,  at 
sands  while  hunchedy  ato.  Stuiled,  con-  least,  to  hiitny  persons  'whP>  .A*  it  was,, 
demns  itself.  A systedr  leav^  a were  jimiztol,  by  it.  if  our ■governmeot. 

sick  Woman  helpleto  pod  offere  its  ser-  rests>  as  Mr.  VNMisler  said,  as  mu 
vices  to  a healUiy  man  condemns  itself,  prpperty  liitvs  its  on  political  oontoitU' 
It  is  such  s .system  that  rti|!et.s  me  a tiems,  anyone  who  thought  our  property 
million  dollars.”  kw«  we^e^vorMngiu  sueh  a lashiouHs  to 

The  styitom  that  he  of  k mort^  people  than  they  helped. 
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might  repudiate  them  in  so  far  as  his 
personal  interests  were  concerned,  as  a 
pure  act  of  patriotism.  Men  give  their 
lives  willingly  to  save  or  benefit  their 
country;  a man,  it  would  seem,  might 
forego  his  inheritance  to  the  same  end 
without  appearing  unduly  eccentric. 

But  Mr.  Garland  seemed  not  to  base 
his  action  on  any  special  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  republican  government. 
He  seemed  not  to  have  reasoned  about 
that  at  all,  but  to  have  been  impelled  by 
an  instinctive  sense  that  something  was 
very  wrong  with  the  world  and  that  it 
seemed  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
fact  that  under  the  existing  system  some 
people  had  vastly  more  than  they  needed 
and  did  not  earn  it,  and  others  not 
nearly  enough,  and  had  to  work  too  hard 
to  get  that  little,  and  that  for  him,  who 
hated  such  conditions,  the  right  thing  to 
do  was  to  refuse  to  benefit  by  the  laws 
and  the  system  that  seemed  to  make 
them  possible.  He  seemed  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  those  reformers  who  feel 
that  the  right  of  private  property  has 
outrun  its  usefulness,  or  at  least  has  been 
carried  to  a dangerous  excess,  and  who 
would  have  the  governments  own  and 
control  the  machinery  that  provides  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  a large  part  of 
the  raw  materials  which  have  to  be  fur- 
nished. In  Russia  such  a system  is  now 
being  tried,  but  not  yet  with  an  engaging 
degree  of  success  so  far  as  our  informa- 
tion can  be  trusted.  This  may  be  the 
idea  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Gar- 
land’s mind — that  the  accumulation  of 
property  and  its  transmission  to  heirs 
is  not  right,  and  that  we  should  live  un- 
der a system  which  will  look  after  every- 
one and  guarantee  him  subsistence. 

But  his  right  to  his  inheritance  is  not 
really  based  on  the  capitalistic  system — 
not  exactly.  It  is  based  on  the  common 
law  of  England.  The  law  recognizes 
that  the  right  of  inheritance  is  not  a 
natural  right,  but  it  grants  and  defends 
it  for  convenience  sake.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  experience  that  abandoned 
property  made  trouble  and  that  when 
anyone  died  who  had  property  it  was 


better  for  the  public  peace  that  there 
should  immediately  be  recognized  own- 
ers for  all  of  it.  So  the  right  of  children 
to  inherit  the  property  of  their  parents 
was  recognized,  and  in  the  default  of 
children  it  went  to  the  next  of  kin.  The 
aim  was  that  nothing  should  be  left 
around  loose  for  people  to  quarrel  and 
fight  over.  Young  Mr.  Garland  de- 
clined to  accept  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty the  law  awards  to  him — ^would 
neither  take  it  himself  nor  exercise  the 
right  to  bestow  it  on  some  one  else,  so  it 
stays  in  the  hands  of  his  trustees  who 
are  embarrassed  at  having  to  retain  it, 
but  mean  to  do  their  duty  in  the  matter, 
whatever  it  seems  to  be.  They  com- 
plained that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
the  position  that  their  unwilling  heir  had 
put  them  in. 

One  would  say  that  the  best  thing  for 
them  to  do  would  be  to  let  young  Mr. 
Garland’s  money  accumulate  while  he 
gained  experience  of  life  and  a fuller 
wisdom  than  anyone  is  likely  to  have  at 
twenty-one.  He  is  very  young  and  has 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  come 
yet  to  the  full  view  on  any  subject  that 
will  finally  control  his  development  in 
life.  Does  not  make  too  much  of 
money  and  take  it  too  hard?  He  seems 
to  have  it  clear  in  his  mind  that  man  is 
more  than  dollars,  and  in  that  he  is 
right.  If  he  thinks  that  too  many  dol- 
lars are  apt  to  damage  the  man,  espe- 
cially if  he  gets  them  young,  he  is  right 
about  that,  too.  They  are  apt  to  slow 
up  youthful  energies.  Inheritances  have 
ruined  many  men,  or  at  least  hindered 
them  from  developing  their  powers  to  the 
fullest  degree,  for  most  people  need  the 
compulsions  of  necessity  to  msdce  them 
work. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt,  who  died  the 
other  day,  was  quoted  as  having  stud 
early  in  life  that  the  huge  inheritance 
which  had  come  to  him  had  left  him  no 
career.  He  felt  that  everything  he  could 
do  for  himself  had  been  done  for  him. 
It  was  interesting  that  he  should  have 
felt  so,  whether  or  not  he  was  right.  The 
real  trouble  may  have  been  that  he  wtis 
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not  spirituaUy  oqual  to  exeh^ing  the 
amount  of  power  hb  inheritance  gave 
him,  though  as  it  was  he  did  not  do  so 
ill  with  it. 

The  trouble  about  , mon^  is  the  dis- 
position to  lie  down  <»i  it  and  let  it  cany 
one.  A good  many  rich  people  lose  their 
punch.  They  get  used  to  a manner  of 
life  with  ample  provision  of  money  in  it 
mid  don’t  want  to  change.  That  makes 
them  too  insistent  on  tie  existing  order. 
It  makes  them  see  the  material  things 
too  big  and  tends  to  doud  their  spiritual 
vision.  The  spiritual  things  are  really 
all  there  is  that  is  permanent.  But  thb 
world,  though  temporary,  is  very  mudi 
with  us.  We  have  to  live  in  it  a^  be  of 
it.  Other  people  the  same.  A great 
mechanism  of  life  has  to  be  kept  up. 
As  population  increases  it  has  to  be 
improved  and  developed.  We  have  to 
get  oil  out  of  the  earth,  and  coal;  raise 
food  on  its  surface.  The  inhabitants 
must  mingle  if  they  are  to  develop  to 
advantage.  Money  is  an  agent  in  all  these 
things,  a handy  t^l.  Who  has  it  makes 
less  difference  than  people  suppose,  if 
only  so  be  it  does  its  work.  The  sim- 
fdest  life  is  not  necessarily  the  best.  The 
sheep  is  not  the  ideal  of  man.  On  the 
oontraiy,  man  was  made  in  the  image 
a Being  of  immense  resources,  im- 
mense powers;  if  not  Himself  of  im- 
mense activity,  still  a prodigious  cause 
of  activity  in  others.  There  is  more  than 
<me  kind  of  job  in  this  world,  and  more 
than  one  manner  of  life  that  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
The  aim,  the  use,  b everything.  The 
quantity  of  money  involved  b unimpor- 
^t.  Ail  you  can  get  out  of  money, 
anyhow,  is  board  and  lodging,  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  and  power.  If 
your  lodging  b too  expensive  it  is  a care, 
and  if  you  have  too  much  to  eat  it  b a 
disadvantage  and  in  the  end  taxes  your 
strength  and  maybe  makes  you  ill.  If 
you  mbuse  power,  it  does  harm.  It  b 
the  spirit  of  man  that  is  important,  not 
money,  one  way  or  the  other.  Young 
Garland  has  acted  according  to  hb  con- 
science and  his  information.  One  can’t 


say  he  has  done  wrong;  indeed,  he  b 
better  off  than  if  he  had  taken  hb  million 
dollars  and  lived  on  it  uselessly,  or  spent 
it  for  mere  pleasures.  But  if  he  has  re- 
jected the  chance  for  more  usefulness 
and  accepted  less,  why,  that  b a mistake 
— ^not  a fatal  mbtake,  but  a mistake. 
For  twenty  years,  or  maybe  a little  more, 
money  has  been  growii^  steadily  less 
imposing.  It  b still  convenient,  but  its 
power  has  shrunk.  Another  kind  of 
power — ^the  power  of  spirit,  the  power 
of  ideas — b crowding  up  on  the  money 
power  year  after  year.  In  the  end,  with 
good  luck,  it  will  govwn  it,  but  not 
annihilate  it.  The  Bobheviks  would 
annihilate  it;  they  would  annihilate  the 
money  power  altogether.  The  Bobhe- 
viks are  communists;  their  idea  is  that 
all  should  share  alike,  but  that  involves 
a dreadful  leveling  down  and  repression 
of  talents.  Somebody  must  rule.  There 
must  be  government.  The  only  question 
b whether  it  shall  be  representative  or 
autocratic.  Just  now  the  Russians  have 
arbitrary  government,  apparently  very 
bad.  But  most  of  their  communism  has 
faded  out,  and  b not  Mr.  Garland’s  idea 
communism?  Perhaps  if  he  thought  he 
had  earned  the  million  dollars  he  would 
take  it,  but  the  idea  one  gets  b that  it 
b hb  view  that  nobody  diould  have  a 
million  dollars. 

A million  and  a quarter  is  not  a veiy 
great  sum  in  these  days,  but  if  young 
Mr.  Garland  should  argue  that  he  was 
not  equal  to  the  responsibility  the  in- 
come of  that  much  money  imposed  upon 
him,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable. 
Probably  he  is  not,  but  he  might  learn. 
Whoever  turns  his  back  on  bwful  power 
seems  to  commit  a fault.  He  is  like  the 
man  who  buried  hb  talent.  When  Mr. 
Garland  refused  hb  million,  some  of  the 
other  heirs  of  millions  felt  douted  and 
gave  indignant  sympathy  to  the  poor 
million  that  had  been  turned  away.  Mr. 
Garland,  they  said,  b a quitter — ^he 
shirks  hb  responsibility,  and  in  that 
there  was  a certain  amount  of  truth. 
But  no  one  can  blame  him  because,  as  far 
as  be  could  see  what  was  right,  he  did  it. 
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The  English  law  of  primogeniture 
recognizes  the  possible  deleterious  ef- 
fects of  property  in  a practical  and  quite 
amusing  way.  It  gives  the  bulk  of 
whatever  is  inheritable  to  the  oldest  son. 
To  be  sine,  it  was  started  when  there 
was  not  much  to  be  inherited  but  land. 
The  oldest  son  got  the  property  and  the 
duty  of  defending  it  and  the  other  re- 
sponsibilities that  went  with  it.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  family  and,  if  he  was  a 
good  man,  he  assumed  the  duties  to  the 
family  his  father  had  borne  before  him. 
By  this  system  only  one  man  in  the 
family  ran  the  risk  of  being  slowed  up 
by  his  inheritance.  Only  one  needed  to 
devote  himself  to  the  property  already 
acquired — ^the  rest  of  them  could  go  out 
and  seek  their  own  fortunes;  and  it  has 
been  mainly  the  younger  sons,  who  had 
to  find  themselves  jobs  and  the  means 
of  living,  that  carried  the  British  flag  all 
over  the  world  and  made  England  great. 
But  the  eldest  sons  who  got  the  property 
kept  up  a family  home,  and  that  is  very 
important  indeed,  and  many  of  them 
served  that  larger  public,  their  country, 
to  very  great  purpose  besides. 

In  raising  a family  money  is  useful. 
In  educating  children  it  is  useful.  In 
tiding  over  illnesses  it  is  useful.  The 
modem  improvers  of  mankind  would 
have  that  all  done  by  the  state.  It  seems 
to  be,  though  Heaven  knows  what  is  the 
tmth  about  Russia,  that  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment there  assumes  the  charge  of  all 
children  whether  parents  like  it  or  not. 
If  that  is  true,  it  is  to  our  minds  a deplor- 
able condition;  but,  then,  we  live  under 
a capitalistic  system  and  have  been 
taught  to  think  that  family  life  is  a good 
thing  and  that  young  children  are  best  off 
under  the  control  of  their  parents.  So 
they  are,  when  the  parents  are  good  or 
even  halfway  decent;  but  the  authority 
of  parents  over  children  is  an  imperfect 
institution,  just  as  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem is  an  imperfect  institution.  Maybe 
young  Mr.  Garland  xvill  recognize  some- 
time that  all  the  institutions  under  which 
we  live  or  do  business  are  imperfect; 
that  they  are  merely  the  best  that  we 


can  do.  Then  perhaps  he  may  realize 
that  the  institutions  he  would  substitute 
for  them,  if  he  has  any  in  mind,  would  also 
be  imperfect — ^that,  instead  of  insuring 
freedom,  they  might  destroy  it;  that  for 
parental  rule,  which  is  tolerable  in  most 
cases,  they  would  substitute  a rule  that 
no  one  knows  much  about  and  which 
looks  far  less  attractive. 

Human  liberty  is  one  of  the  great 
things  to  be  defended  and  preserved. 
Great  possessions  are  apt  not  so  much  to 
defend  as  to  restrict  it.  Accumulated 
money  is  for  a man  very  much  what 
armament  is  for  a nation.  A nation  gets 
afraid  of  its  neighbors  or  becomes  aspir- 
ing and  wants  more  than  it  can  legiti- 
mately gain  by  purchase  or  negotiation, 
and  it  turns  to  armament  to  defend 
itself  against  the  jealousy  of  rival  states 
or  the  consequences  of  its  own  greed. 
It  wants  to  do  as  it  wiU,  and  to  put 
something  strong  between  itself  and 
interference,  whether  the  interference  is 
just  or  not.  So  it  is  with  money.  Pru- 
dent men  wish  to  accumulate  it  because 
they  think  it  makes  them  safe,  and  most 
of  us  think  a fair  amount  of  money  laid 
away  is  a wise  and  handy  protection. 
But  it  can  be  overdone,  just  as  arma- 
ment can  be  overdone,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  overdone  it  becomes  a peril  and  an 
anxiety,  and  instead  of  bringing  freedom 
it  brings  fear. 

For  freedom  is  a spiritual  state.  It  is 
a state  of  mind  even  more  than  a state 
of  body.  A man  may  be  in  his  legal 
status  a slave,  and  yet  be  free  in  spirit, 
and  he  may  be  ever  so  rich  and  not  be 
free.  When  the  soul  dominates  the 
body,  then  a man  is  free.  When  the 
body  dominates  the  soul,  then  he  is  not 
free.  When  you  see  a bull  grazing  in 
the  field,  please  notice  that  he  usually 
has  a ring  in  his  nose.  That  is  the  con- 
dition of  a great  many  men  whose  bodies 
dominate  their  souls,  and  the  fact  that 
the  ring  may  be  a gold  ring  does  not 
help  it.  What  one  suspects  in  Mr.  Gar- 
land is  that  he  wishes  to  be  free.  We  may 
not  think  that  he  goes  about  it  wisely, 
but  surely  the  aspiration  is  worth  while. 
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No  one  could  have  said  precisely  who  the 
speaker  was,  or  how  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
club  that  evening.  Presumably  some  mem- 
ber had  brought  him  as  a guest.  But  some- 
thing about  the  sleek  cut  of  his  blue  serge 
clothes,  and  his  cheery,  brisk  manner, 
seemed  to  deny  the  man  of  letters.  They 
were  suggestive,  rather,  of  a prosperity  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  mining  stock  or  “old 
masters.” 

“Then  you  agree  with  me,  Mr. — er — ” 

“Standish,”  the  stranger  supplied,  affably. 
“Oh,  yes,  I’ve  knocked  about  the  world  a 
lot  in  my  time.  I’ve  seen  a lot  of  life.  The 
things  that  never  could  happen  are  happen- 
ing every  day.” 

The  stranger  broke  off  uneasily,  smiled  in 
an  abashed  way,  as  if  he  had  ventured  too 
far  into  the  literary  conclave,  and  turned  to 
flick  the  ashes  from  his  cigar  into  the  fire- 
place. There  was  a pause,  during  which 
various  members  of  the  group  looked  at  one 
another  uncertainly.  The  man  in  the  blue- 
serge  suit  was  diflScult  to  place. 

“Do  you  write,  Mr.  Standish.^” 

It  was  Crosby,  who,  thrusting  his  coffee 
cup  upon  the  ledge  over  the  fireplace,  had 
turned  to  the  stranger. 

Standish  smiled  at  the  question  and 
promptly  shook  his  head.  “Oh  no,  indeed. 
Often  wished  I could.  But  it’s  a gift — ^re- 
served to  the  few — ” • 

It  was  a disarming  and  not  infelicitous 
answer  in  the  ears  of  those  who  heard. 
Obviously,  the  stranger  knew  his  place,  even 
if  he  was  decidedly  out  of  place  in  a gather- 
ing of  this  sort. 

“That’s  the  Taj  Mahal,”  Crosby  volun- 
teered, for  Mr.  Standish’s  benefit.  The  lat- 
ter, frankly  interested  in  everybody  and 
everything  around  him,  was  staring  at  the 
large,  framed  print  above  the  fireplace. 
Crosby  was  about  to  continue,  with  some 
interesting  detaib  regarding  the  famous  mau- 
soleum of  India,  when  the  other  spoke  up, 
suddenly: 

“I  wonder  why  tney  never  photograph  it 
except  from  the  southeast.  Those  minarets 
bunch  up  differently  if  you  get  off  on  the 
western  side.  Make  a real  nifty  effect.” 

“Then  you’ve  been  there — !” 

Something  of  a sensation  had  been  created 
in  the  room.  The  stranger’s  crudity  of 
phrase,  which  had  fallen  unpleasantly  upon 
the  circle,  was  overborne  by  the  astounding 
fact  that  he  had  actually  looked  tipon  the 
Taj  Mahal. 


Yes,  I was  in  that  neighborhood  fOT  quite 
a spell,”  Standish  admitted. 

“And  you  have  actually  gazed  upon  the 
Taj  Mahal!” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“The  Taj  Mahal!”  bieathed  the  poet 
Thome,  and  the  whole  room  meditated  upon 
the  magic  connotation  of  the  words. 

Standish  alone  remained  matter  of  fact 
and  unimpressed.  He  turned  to  Duckworth 
to  remark,  casually: 

“The  queer  thing  about  it  was  that  I had 
to  install  a time  clock  in  that  joint.” 

Crosby  spoke  up  sharply:  “Did  I under- 
stand you  to  say — a time  clock?** 

“Uh-huh,”  answered  Standish. 

There  was  a long  moment  of  profound 
silence,  in  which  the  speaker’s  sanity  rather 
than  his  veracity  was  gravely  debated  by 
each  member  of  the  club. 

Some  one  appealed  to  Crosby  as  the  fount 
of  all  information. 

“Isn’t  the  Taj  Mahal  a sort  of  Moslem 
tomb?” 

“Right,”  said  Crosby.  “Erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Shah  Jehan,  for 
his  favorite  wife.  It  took  twenty  years  to 
build.  The  mosaics  alone  are  worth  a king’s 
ransom.  It’s  all  of  white  marble.” 

“The  white  marble  is  there,  all  right,” 
agreed  Standish,  reminiscently.  His  interest 
for  the  moment  seemed  centered  upon  Jack- 
son,  the  caterer,  who  was  going  the  rounds 
again  with  a tray  of  sandwiches. 

“Just  what,  if  I may  ask,  is  a time  clock?” 
demanded  the  poet  Thome.  “Don’t  all 
clocks  keep  time?” 

Arkwright  leaned  over  to  whisper  in 
Thorne’s  ear. 

The  poet  listened,  lifted  his  eyebrows.  “Ah, 
used  in  workshops,  factories,  you  say.  Natu- 
rally the  word  would  puzzle  me,”  he  mut- 
tered, aside.  “Time  clock — ^a  most  tauto- 
logical compound.”  His  eyes  wandered  back 
bewilderedly  to  the  picture  of  the  famous 
classic  gem  of  Oriental  architectiure.  “This 
fellow  is  spoofing  us,”  he  announced  to  Ark- 
wright in  a whisper. 

This,  indeed,  was  already  the  consensus  of 
silent  opinion.  There  was  no  recourse  but 
to  politely  ignore  so  crass  and  preposterous  a 
statement  as  the  stranger  had  made. 

Meanwhile  Duckworth  had  been  studying 
the  picture  of  the  Taj  Mahal  with  a close  and 
critical  eye.  “Doesn’t  the  stuff  in  these  club 
rooms  ever  get  a dusting?”  he  demanded. 

“ Who’s  chairman  of  the  house  committee? 
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ventured:  ^‘This  is  rather  extraordinary — 
what  you  have  just  said.” 

‘*Well,  yes,”  admitted  the  stranger,  but 
with  a deprecatory  smile.  “It’s  what  I had 
in  mind  a moment  ago,  when  this  gentle- 
man”— ^he  indicated  Duckworth — “was  say- 
ing that  the  things  that  never  could  happen 
are  happening  every  day.” 

Won’t  you  tell  us  about  it?  ” urged  Duck- 
worth. Everyone  was  now  intent  upon  the 
stranger. 

*‘I  don’t  know  that  there’s  much  to  tell,” 
said  Standish,  eying  his  sandwich  reflectively, 
and  then  biting  into  it  again.  ” Doubtless 
you  gentlemen  know  all  about  the  Taj  Mahal 
— ^much  more  than  I do.  The  pictures  don’t 
do  it  justice.  It  stands  on  a platform  of  solid 
white  marble — eighteen  feet  thick  and  over 
three  hundred  feet  square.  Had  to  measure 
it  myself,  as  it  happened.  But  the  interior 
makes  the  outside  look  like  thirty  cents. 
Mosaics  everywhere — ^agate,  bloodstone,  jas- 
per. And  no  light  admitted  anywhere  except 
through  the  most  wonderful  and  delicately 
pierced  marble  screens.  It  would  bust  Rocke- 
feller to  duplicate  a place  like  that  to-day. 
And  they  tell  me  that  it’s  nothing  but  a tomb 
that  some  ancient  Hindu  gink  built  for  his 
wife.  I used  to  stop  and  think  what  a lot  he 
must  have  thought  of  her — especially  since 
he  had  other  wives  to  think  alx>ut — that  is, 
when  I had  a chance  to  stop  and  think,  for 
those  blasted  Hindu  laborers,  with  their 
newly  acquired  Bolshevik  notions,  kept  me 
on  the  job  every  minute.” 

*T  fail  to  imderstand,”  interrupted 
Thome.  Just  what  you  were  doing  there?” 

*‘Oh,  I didn’t  explain  that,  did  I?  You 
see,  I’m  not  much  of  a hand  at  telling  a story 
— ^not  like  you  gentlemen,  who  are  writers. 
Well,  those  Hindu  coolies  were  worse  than 
any  bunch  of  I.  W.  W.  lumberjacks  I ever 
had  to  handle.  Why,  once,  out  in  Idaho  . . . 
let  me  see  . . . that  must  have  been  nearly 
four  years  ago.  . . .” 

It  seemed  that  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
for  such  he  had  become,  was  about  to  wander 
far  afield  from  the  Taj  Mahal.  Duckworth 
forcibly  brought  him  back  to  the  subject. 

“You  were  saying  something  about  Hin- 
du laborers  turned  Bolshevik.” 

“Yes.  I liad  to  recruit  nearly  three  hun- 
dred of  them  for  that  job.” 

“What  job?” 

“Why,  reinforcing  that  gigantic  platform 
of  white  marble  under  the  Taj  Mahal ! ” Mr. 
Standish  looked  around  him  in  surprise. 


“Didn’t  I tell  you?  Why,  you  see,  heavy 
rains  in  the  district  aroimd  Agra  had  threat- 
ened an  inundation,  and  the  situation  was 
pretty  serious.  They  had  finally  caUed  in 
some  English  engineers,  who  looked  things 
over  and  decided  on  what  preventive  meas- 
ures must  be  taken.  And  it  was  up  to  me  to 
do  it,  with  those  Hindu  coolies — the  worst 
bunch  I ever  had  to  handle  in  the  Far  East, 
for  a bunch  of  Ibw-caste  Mohammedans, 
newly  turned  Bolshevik,  are  the  limit. 
There’s  no  arguing  sense  into  them  or  kick- 
ing the  nonsense  out  of  them.  They’re  the 
worst  ever.  It  was  really  a bright  idea  of 
mine — ^the  time  clock.” 

The  speaker  paused  and  munched  thoughts 
fully  at  his  sandwich.  “You  see,”  he  re- 
sumed, with  his  mouth  full,  “according  to 
Mohammedan  custom,  they  were  hired  to 
work  by  the  day,  and  a day  began  half  an 
hour  after  sunrise  and  ended  at  sunset.” 

“Then  I don’t  see  why  you  needed  a time 
clock,”  interjected  the  practical  Duckworth. 

“We  shouldn’t — if  it  had  been  autunm,” 
Standish  explained,  “but  it  was  spring,  and 
the  days  were  getting  longer.  The  sun  was 
rising  earlier  every  morning,  and  setting 
later.  The  working  day  was,  therefore,  a 
continually  lengthening  interval — every  day 
was  a little  longer  than  the  day  before;  and 
those  confounded  coolies  were  just  enough 
infected  with  some  crazy  brand  of  Bolshe- 
vism to  object.  They  had  heard  of  ov^ime 
and  the  extra  pay  that  goes  with  it,  and 
they  wanted  to  try  it — for  the  novelty,  I 
suppose,  as  much  as  anything.  They  in- 
sisted on  a fixed-length  working  day,  and 
then,  as  the  days  grew  longer,  overtime  until 
simset.  So  I had  to  give  in  and  requisiti<xi 
a time  clock  from  Bombay.” 

“And  you  were  permitted  to  install  it  in 
the  Taj  Mahal ! ” exclaimed  Thome.  “ Why, 

I should  think  it  would  have  been  deemed 
sacrilege!” 

“ You’ve  said  it,”  agreed  Standish.  “There 
was  the  worst  kind  of  a hullabaloo  when  I 
told  the  native  authorities  what  I was  going 
to  do.  I was  very  respectful  in  proposing  it, 
but  at  the  very  thought  of  a heathen  con- 
traption of  that  sort  being  brought  into  that 
sacred  edifice  they  almost  had  a fit.  How- 
ever, with  those  coolies  ready  to  strike  and 
the  floods  threatening  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Taj  Mahal — ^well,  there  was 
really  no  choice  in  the  matter.  I got  the 
time  clock  set  up  inside  the  Taj,  and  those 
coolies  punched  it  daily.  I think  they  rather 
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wing  the  impromptu  guest  of  the  club.  The 
latter  had  conclusively  proved  Duckworth’s 
pet  theory,  and  even  the  poet  Thome  was 
silenced. 

‘T  envy  you  your  experience  of  the  world,” 
said  Duckworth.  “Obviously  you  have  seen 
a great  deal  of  it.  When  I think  of  the 
stories  I could  write  if  I had  your  recollections 
to  draw  upon!” 

“Now  that  is  the  very  point,”  said  Stan- 
dish,  with  sudden  earnestness  of  tone,  “which 
I should  like  to  make  to  you  literary  gentle- 
men, although  1 first  confide  it  to  you  alone. 
My  recollections,  as  you  call  them,  are  yours 
for  the  asking.  You  needn’t  stir  a foot  out 
of  Westport  to  experience  all  that  I have 
experienced,  and  more,  too.” 

“I  don’t  get  you,’^  said  Duckworth. 

“You  will  when  I show  you  this*”  said  the 
other.  He  produced  from  his  pocket  a thin, 
leather-bound  book,  and  open^  it.  “ These 
are  specimen  pages  of  the  new  Universal 
Encyclopedia,  a work  in  twenty  volumes, 
which  I am  introducing  to  a special  clientele. 
Here,  you  will  observe,  on  a single  page  are 
two  descriptive  articles,  namely  the  ‘tag- 
wort,’  and  the  ‘taj  mahal.’  In  other 
words,  this  story  of  mine,  which  you  think 
somewhat  extraordinary,  is  simply  my  own 
poor  contriving  from  the  facts  set  forth  on  a 
single  page.  Now  when  you  coasider  that 
there  are  over  eighteen  thousand  pages  in  the 
twenty  volumes — ^I  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Duck- 
worth, as  a man  gifted  with  literary  imagi- 
nation and  sense — there  is  no  limit  to  the 
stories  that  are  yours  for  the  mere  con- 
triving.” 


“You’re  a book  agent!”  exploded  Duck- 
worth, in  disgust. 

“You  may  put  it  that  way.  I sha’n’t  ' 
quarrel,”  said  Mr.  Standish,  affably.  “I 
hope  I haven’t  intruded  this  evening.  The 
caterer  happens  to  be  a brother-in-law  of 
mine,  and  I ventured  to  come  along  with  him 
to-night,  thinking  that  possibly  I could  in- 
terest some  of  you  gentlemen  in  the  Unwersal 
Encydopcedia.  Now,  since  I’ve  shown  the 
possibilities  in  a single  page  of  it  to  story 
writers  like  yourself — and  as  my  story  seems 
to  bear  out  your  own  particular  literary 
theory — ^I’m  wondering  if  you  would  not  say 
a good  word  for  me  to  the  others  presrat. 
Of  course  I’m  not  pressing  you  to  subscribe 
to  a set  yourself,  Mr.  Duckworth,  but  pos- 
sibly some  of  the  others,  if  you  would 
explain — ” 

Duckworth  and  Standish  silently  took 
each  other’s  measure.  Then  Dud^orth 
capitulated; 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  rather  late  to  bring  this 
matter  up  now.  In  fact,  if  I could  persuade 
you  to  let  the  matter  drop — mean  in  so  far 
as  broaching  it  to  the  other  members  present 
— ^why,  I shouldn’t  mind  taking  a set  myself. 
Not  that  the  others  wouldn’t  appreciate  the 
opportunity.  But  it’s  rather  late — and  a 
bit  irregular,  you  understand.” 

“I  understand  perfectly,”  said  Mr.  Stan- 
dish, affably,  producing  a fountain  pen  from 
his  pocket.  “It’s  very  kind  of  you,  Fm 
sure.  Now,  if  you’ll  put  your  signature 
on  this  dotted  line  . . . the  matter  will  .end 
there.” 


Poetic  Courage 

A CERTAIN  young  woman,  a stenogra- 
pher  for  a New  York  firm,  is  best  known 
in  an  admiring  suburban  circle  as  a “ poetess.” 
She  jots  her  inspirations  dowm  in  shorthand 
notes,  transcribes  them  on  her  typewriter, 
and  submits  the  effusions  to  the  local  news- 
paper, wliich  sometimes  finds  place  for  them. 

One  morning,  as  she  was  commuting  from 
New  Jersey,  there  vras  a heavy  fog  on  the 
North  River,  and  the  ferryboat  was  proceed- 
ing on  its  way  gropingly,  with  frequent  stops 
and  much  whistling.  At  one  time,  out  of  the 
gloom,  a great  hoarse  whistle,  suggesting  an 
ocean  liner,  sounded  near.  There  was  a stir 
of  uneasiness  among  the  crowded  passengers, 
and  the  poet’s  male  companion  looked  up 
from  his  newspaper  with  a nervous  frown. 


“Are  you  afraid?”  he  asked  of  the  poet. 
“Afraid!” — the  word  came  with  withering 
scorn.  “Afraid!  I?  Why,  you  know  Shdley 
died  by  drowning.” 


* A Mutual  Trust 

'’I 'he  town  council  of  a small  community 
^ met  to  inspect  the  site  for  a cemetery. 
They  assembled  at  a chapel,  and  as  it  was  a 
warm  day  they  decided  to  leave  their  coats 
there. 

“Some  one  can  stay  behind  and  watch 
them,”  suggested  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council. 

“What  for?”  demanded  another  member. 
“If  we  are  all  going  out  together,  what  need 
is  there  for  anyone  to  watch  the  clothes?” 
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THE  ANARCHY  IN  IRELAND 

FROM  THE  VIEW  OF  THE  AVERAGE  ENGLISHMAN 
BY  PHILIP  GIBBS 


There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland, 
with  almost  daily  reports  of  murders, 
ambushes,  attacks  on  police  barracks, 
and  military  reprisals  amounting  to  a 
reign  of  terror,  is  doing  more  harm  to 
the  decent  reputation  of  England  in  the 
world  than  any  other  action  which 
arouses  hatred  or  criticism  among  Eng- 
land’s enemies  or  friends. 

Even  our  friends — and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  we  have  not  many  just  now, 
in  spite  of  all  our  sacrifice  and  efforts  in 
the  war — ^find  it  hard  to  defend  our 
conduct  in  Ireland  or  to  reconcile  it  with 
that  professed  love  of  liberty  for  the 
small  nations  and  all  mankind  by  which 
we  called  our  men  to  arms,  and  pro- 
claimed the  terms  of  peace.  Through  the 
medium  of  Irish  propaganda,  skillfully 
organized  and  widely  circulated,  they 
read  of  the  passionate  claim  of  the  Irish 
people  for  the  right  qf  nationality  denied 
and  repressed  by  a British  government 
which  has  helped  to  create  many  new 
nations  in  Europ>e,  including  Poland, 
Jugo-Slavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Ar- 

Note. — Some  weeks  must  nocc.ssarily  elapse  betwwn 
the  writiui;  of  any  magazine  article  in  England  and  its 
publication  in  America.  The  revolution  in  Ireland  may 
take  overnight  an  unforeseen  turn.  The  author’s  analy- 
sis of  conditions,  however,  would  seem  to  require,  up  to 
the  moment  of  going  to  press,  no  amplification  or  alter- 
ation. The  problem  remains  one  of  the  most  baffling 
that  has  ever  confronted  any  government. — The  Editor. 
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mema.  They  read  of  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  military  and  piolice  coercion  by 
which  the  Irish  people  are  denied  the 
usual  rights  of  civil  law;  forbidden  to 
hold  inquests  on  fellow  citizens  shot  by 
soldiers  or  policemen;  subjected  to  ar- 
rest on  suspicion  and  imprisonment 
without  trial;  and  terrorized  by  an 
army  of  occupation  ruthless  in  its  com- 
mand. Day  by  day  and  week  by  week 
they  read  of  outrageous  things  done  by 
a body  of  men  called  “Black-and-Tans,” 
who  have  been  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  unemployed  soldiers,  some  of  them 
brutalized  perhaps  by  five  years  of  war, 
callous  of  human  life,  and  hostile  to  the 
population  among  whom  they  have 
been  sent  to  maintain  “order.”  These 
men,  with  or  without  official  .sanction 
and  connivance — some  of  the  evidence 
seems  to  incriminate  the  English  gov- 
ernment— ^have,  it  is  alleged,  committed 
acts  of  atrocity  only  comparable  to  the 
Glerman  work  in  Belgium  in  the  early 
days  of  1914,  shooting,  flogging,  and  tor- 
turing Irish  citizens,  burning  their 
houses,  shops,  and  factories,  running 
amuck  in  their  streets  while  they  fire 
indiscriminately,  raiding  their  houses  in 
the  dead  of  night,  entering  their  churches 
when  they  are  in  the  act  of  worship, 
hauling  men  out  and  shooting  them  in 
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cold  blood.  Those  things  are  not  read 
unmoved  by  the  friends  of  England. 
Their  first  incredulity  is  overborn^  by 
apparent  weight  of  evidence  and  by 
repetition,  and  they  are  aghast  at  the 
reign  of  anarchy  which  England  has 
made  in  her  sister  Ireland.  “ How  is  it,” 
they  ask,  “that  the  English,  who  are  not 
a brutal  people,  whose  men  (as  the  war 
proved)  are  generally  kind-hearted,  even 
to  their  enemies,  who  for  centuries  have 
led  the  way  to  civil  progress  in  Europe, 
should  lose  their  moral  qualities  and 
betray  their  best  ideals  in  the  case  of 
Ireland?  We  cannot  imderstand!”  . . . 

So  speak  our  friends  in  America,  in 
France,  and  in  other  countries,  as  I know 
by  letters  I receive.  Even  the  French 
people,  who  are  not  soft  in  putting  down 
rebellion,  who  are  not  tolerant  of  polit- 
ical revolt,  are  scandalized  by  the  Eng- 
lish treatment  of  Ireland.  From  one 
Frenchman  who  served  with  our  armies 
in  the  war  on  the  western  front  I have 
had  a letter  in  which  he  explains  his  p>er- 
plexity  about  Ireland,  and  adds  a ptost- 
script  in  which  he  sums  up  his  indigna- 
tion in  one  savage  little  sentence,  “Your 
government  disgusts  us!” 

If  our  friends  talk  like  that,  what  of 
our  enemies?  They  find  this  Irish  busi- 
ness to  their  liking.  It  provides  them 
with  one  more  proof  of  the  incurable 
abomination  of  England.  “John  Bull,” 
they  say,  “always  was  and  always  will 
be  a hypocrite  and  a bully.  For  cen- 
turies he  has  prated  about  liberty  while 
he  has  thrust  his  fist  into  the  face  of  all 
rivals,  trodden  down  the  native  races  of 
his  colonial  and  captured  territories,  in- 
creased and  held  his  empire  by  brute 
force,  exercised  the  most  cynical  diplo- 
matic policy,  and  done  all  things  in  the 
names  of  righteousness  and  God.  His 
present  terrorism  in  Ireland  is  only  one 
more  proof  of  his  traditional  brutality, 
and  does  not  surprise  us  in  the  least.” 
That,  in  a mild  way,  is  the  verdict  of 
England’s  enemies  in  every  part  of  the 
world  to  which  Irish  propaganda  reaches. 

But  what  of  England’s  view  of  this 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland?  What  does 


the  average  Englishtnah,  tied  <6  the 
policy  of  the  CoalH^h -gtyv^eni^hf^  or 
to  any  definite  party  which 'hiis‘1». de- 
fend or  attack  that' policy J'thli^'bf- the 
Irish  problem  as  it  has  di^elc^eff  Since 
the  war?  I think  it  Would‘b^‘ W|iSl'  both 
for  England’s  friends  and  '^^land’s 
enemies  to  know  that,  and  it  is^y  pur- 
pose in  this  article  to  attempt  ’ftn  expla- 
nation of  the  average  English%ttitiMle. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  tdJeave  out 
of  account  the  extreme  •views  held  by 
minorities  on  one  side  and  the  other. 
There  is  a minority  of  men  in  England 
who  are  always  ready  to  believe  the 
worst  of  their  o'wn  country  and  of  their 
own  government,  not,  as  a rule,  through 
any  lack  of  patriotism,  but  generally 
through  an  excess  of  sensibility.  They 
so  hate  the  idea  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
on  the  part  of  England  that  they  are  apt 
to  resent  the  use  of  any  kind  of  force  for 
the  suppression  of  crime  or  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  even  when  the  security 
of  the  state  is  menaced.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland  they  admit  everything  on  the 
Irish  side  and  see  only  the  soul  of  a peo- 
ple struggling  for  life  against  brutal  op- 
pression and  using  heroic  means  against 
great  odds  on  behalf  of  liberty.  They 
do  not  condemn  the  murder  of  police- 
men. They  do  not  call  it  murder.  They 
grant  the  full  claim  to  an  Irish  Republic. 
The  policy  of  reprisals  fills  them  with 
anguish  and  rage.  They  are  generous, 
sensitive,  romantic,  unpractical  souls, 
•ndth  whom  I confess  I have  much  in 
sympathy,  though  some  old  ancestor  oi 
mine,  or  some  hard  experience  of  life, 
enables  me,  I think,  to  see  a strain  of 
weakness  in  them.  They  are  the  “ Intel- 
lectuals” of  England,  the  little  Intellec- 
tuals recruited  from  the  ranks  of  novd- 
ists,  painters,  poets,  social  reformers, 
theoretical  socialists,  and  revolutionary 
rebels,  who  are  desperately  anxious  to 
see  a reconciliation  of  peoples  in  Europe, 
to  abolish  war,  to  get  a move  on  toward 
a closer  brotherhood  of  man,  and  they 
are  utterly  incapable  of  controlling  the 
forces  of  violence  which  are  surging 
about  them. 
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; Od  tbfl  oU^  side  of  the  Irish  quarrel 
is  the  old  t^pe  of  Englishman,  hard  in  his 
Imperialism^  narrow  in  his  Protestant- 
ism;^ rqacstionary  against  any  effort  of 
changn  (^.iprogress,  sure  that  the  Eng- 
lishmaniX>f.  his  own  type  is  the  noblest 
effort  (d  'Cktd,  disliking  all  aliens,  includ- 
ing Irish,  . Welshmen,  and  Scots,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  “resolute  rule”  with 
machine-guns  and  tanks  for  all  rebellious 
people  such  as  native  races,  and  work- 
ingmen who  want  more  wages.  He  was 
the  defender  of  the  Amritsar  massacre. 
He  is  aU  for  shooting  down  the  imem- 
ployed  if  they  make  themselves  annoy- 
ing. He  would  like  to  see  a rounding  up 
of  all  socialists,  labor  leaders,  and  intel- 
lectual theorists,  Uke  H.  G.  Wells,  who 
are  endeavoring  to  change  the  old 
structure  of  English  life  with  its  Heaven- 
sent prerogatives  of  great  landed  estates 
for  the  “good”  families,  high  profits  for 
the  capitalists,  and  low  wages  for  the 
working  class.  His  ideas  on  Ireland  are 
clear  and  sharp.  “The  Irish  people,”  he 
says,  “are  just  savages,  and  they  must 
be  dealt  with  as  such.  Shoot  ’em  down 
wholesale  if  they  won’t  obey  English 
law.  Reprisals?  Certainly,  and  plenty 
of  them.  Let  our  men  have  a free  hand 
and  teach  ’em  what’s  what!  If  neces- 
sary, conquer  Ireland  again,  and  do  it 
properly  this  time.  The  best  thing 
would  be  to  sink  the  whole  damned 
island.” 

That  type  of  man  is  to  be  found  in 
many  places  and  classes  of  English  life. 
You  may  find  him  in  sporting  clubs  down 
Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s  Street,  on  the 
racecourse  at  Epsom,  where  he  is  keeping 
a “book,”  in  the  crowd  that  goes  to  see 
a prize  fight,  in  the  manor  house  of  a 
country  squire,  sometimes  in  the  rectory 
of  a country  parish.  But  his  type  is  old- 
fashioned  and  dwindling  away.  Even 
before  the  war  it  was  passing,  and  when 
the  war  came  his  old-fashioned  opinions 
were  heard  with  laughter  at  mess  tables 
where  young  officers  who  had  been 
thinking  hard  about  many  problems  of 
life  and  death,  the  causes  of  the  war  and 
the  hopes  of  the  world,  were  not  taking 
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the  old  chap’s  blusterings  as  the  last 
word  in  the  way  of  wrisdom.  But  he  still 
exists,  and  writes  letters  to  the  Morning 
Post,  which  is  published  exclusively  for 
his  class  and  ideas.  He  is  also  in  the 
Coalition  government,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  fumes  and  frets 
over  the  weakness  of  the  Ministers  and 
their  compromise  writh  the  forces  of  dis- 
order. He  snorted  with  laughter  over 
any  allusion  to  the  hunger  strike  of 
Mayor  MacSwiney,  and  he  became 
purple  in  the  face  with  rage  when  the 
policy  of  reprisals  was  chaUenged  by  Mr. 
Asquith. 

Those  are  the  two  extremes  of  thought 
in  England,  but,  as  I have  said,  they  are 
both  minorities  and  do  not  in  my  opinion 
represent  the  great  body  of  moderate 
Englishmen  who  are  anxious  to  know 
the  truth  and  to  find  out  some  kind  of 
reasonable  solution  to  the  Irish  problem. 
This  average  Englishman,  as  I meet  him 
in  tramcars,  tea  shops,  and  other  places 
of  middle-class  circumstances,  is  might- 
ily perplexed  about  the  Irish  trouble. 
FVankly,  he  does  not  understand  the 
Irish  temjjerament,  nor  see  any  kind 
of  solution  of  the  Irish  problem.  For 
one  thing,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  the  Irish  have  a real  hatred 
of  England  and  the  English.  He  sees  no 
adequate  reason  for  hatred,  and  argues 
that  the  Irish  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  in  London  or  elsewhere  are  nice 
people  with  a sense  of  hiunor  and  not 
at  all  murderous  in  their  instincts.  He 
likes  most  of  their  men  and  all  their 
women,  as  far  as  he  knows  them,  and  he 
believes  firmly,  in  spite  of  all  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  that  Sinn  Fein  and  its 
“wild  men”  are  only  a minority  of  ex- 
tremists who  do  not  at  all  represent  the 
great  body  of  Irish  people,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  violence  is  artificially  en- 
gineered, and,  if  defeated  by  English 
resolution,  would  be  followed  by  a re- 
newal of  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples,  provided  Ireland  were  given  a 
generous  measure  of  home  rule. 

He  is  beginning  to  admit,  however, 
that  there  are  some  qualities  in  the  Irish 
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diaracter  which  baffle  him.  His  remem- 
brance of  old  novels  by  Charles  LevCT, 
Samuel  Lover,  and  other  writers,  as  well 
as  the  stage  type  of  Irishman  traditional 
for  a long  time  in  England,  still  holds  his 
ima^nation  with  the  figure  of  a breezy, 
laughing,  devil-may-care,  romantic  soul 
who  help>ed  to  win  most  of  England’s 
battles  and  was  loyal  to  the  flag.  Now 
recent  experiences  have  taught  him  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  that  picture. 
He  finds  an  unexpected  cruelty  in  the 
Irish  people,  the  cruelty  of  the  peasant 
mind  brooding  over  old  grievances,  un- 
forgiving, relentless  in  the  pursuit  of 
vengeance.  Where  he  expected  weak- 
ness he  finds  surprising  strength — ^most 
obstinate  resistance  to  English  “reason.” 
Where  he  looked  for  sentiment,  espe- 
cially in  the  war  with  Germany,  he  finds 
the  ^rdest  realism,  a most  selfish  refusal 
of  allegiance,  and,  worst  of  all,  black 
treachery  to  Old  England  in  her  hour  of 
need.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that? 
“What  the  devil,”  he  asks,  plaintively, 
“is  the  matter  with  these  people?” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  aver- 
age Englishman  knows  very  little  of 
Irish  history.  He  does  not  read  it  in  his 
school  bool^;  he  does  not  find  it  in  his 
newspapers.  He  has  not  seen,  as  I have 
before  the  war,  young  men  and  girls  in 
Dublin  standing  on  orange  boxes  in  side 
streets  on  a Saturday  night,  reciting  old 
ballads  about  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
the  massacre  of  Limerick,  and  other 
episodes  of  tragedy  which  are  kept  green 
in  the  memory  of  the  people.  He  knows 
very  little  of  the  way  in  which  Irish 
industries  were  deliberately  killed  by 
Castlereagh — Cutthroat  Castlereagh,  as 
they  call  him — ^nor  of  the  frightful 
famines  which  decimated  the  countiy 
because  of  that  policy,  nor  of  the  tragic 
evictions  under  English  or  Anglo-Irish 
landlords  which  made  thousands  of  fami- 
lies homeless  and  foodless,  nor  of  the 
penal  laws  which  made  martyrs  of  their 
priests  and  tried  to  kill  a people’s  faith, 
nor  of  the  executions  and  jailing  of  Irish 
patriots  through  many  centuries  of  re- 
sistance to  English  rule.  The  average 


Englishman  has  not  read  much  that 
and  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  intel- 
lectual food  upon  whi<^  the  Irish  feed 
from  early  childhood,  so  that  tlK  remem- 
brance of  all  that  history  is  blade  in 
their  souls  and  a flame  of  p»a8aaai  in  their 
hearts.  Vaguely  the  ordinary  ]&igiish- 
man  knows  and  admits  that  England  in 
the  old  days  was  “rather  roii^”  on 
Ireland — ^he  is  unaware  that  even  as  re- 
cently as  1880  there  were  the  evictions 
and  terrorism  of  Clanricarde — and,  gen- 
erously, as  it  seems  to  him,  he  wishes  to 
make  amends.  He  thinks  he  has  made 
amends  by  the  Wyndham  land  acts 
which  enabled  the  peasants  to  buy  their 
land  with  English  credit,  and  fw  the  life 
of  him  he  cannot  understand  why  the 
Irish  hark  back  to  the  past  and  refuse 
to  recognize  that  England  is  a good 
friend. 

He  does  not  realize  that  anything 
England  does  for  Ireland,  or  has  done  or 
will  do,  is  not  received  with  gratitude  as 
a favor,  or  as  a generous  act,  but  is 
regarded  as  a long-delayed  concession 
forced  from  us  and  as  dust  in  the  balance 
compared  with  half  a thousand  years 
of  tyranny,  robbery,  and  brutality.  He 
does  not  understand  that  the  claim  for 
national  independence  has  never  been 
abandoned  for  all  that  time,  and  that, 
though  the  spark  bums  dim  in  times  of 
misery,  it  flames  up  again  and  spreads, 
as  it  has  now  spread  again,  like  a prairie 
fire  throughout  those  island  people  with 
their  frightful  remembrance  of  history, 
their  cherished  faith,  their  undying 
pride. 

The  average  Englishman,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  was  shocked  to  his  inmost  soul 
by  the  rebellion  of  1916.  I shall  never 
forget  when  that  dreadful  news  came  to 
us  on  the  western  front.  We  had  been 
through  a ghastly  winter  when  the  Ger- 
mans held  all  the  good  positions  against 
us  on  the  ridges  in  Flanders,  while  we 
were  in  the  flats  and  swamps  at  a time 
when  we  were  still  weak  in  artillery,  so 
that  they  pounded  our  men  with  shell 
fire  and  we  could  answer  back  but 
feebly.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night. 
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our  men  were  blown  to  bits,  our  casualty 
lists  lengthened  with  the  names  of  our 
noblest  youth,  and  we  knew  that  the 
Germans  were  hardly  touched  in 
strength  while  on  other  fronts  they  were 
winning  stupendous  victories  and  Eng- 
land’s life  was  menaced.  At  that  very 
time  the  Irish  tried  to  stab  us  in  the 
back — did  stab  us  in  the  back.  Young 
officers  of  ours,  and  of  theirs,  on  leave  in 
Dublin,  were  shot  down,  sometimes 
without  arms  in  their  hands.  Young 
Irish  boys  sniped  English  soldiers  from 
the  roofs,  though  some  of  our  officers 
would  not  give  the  word  of  command  to 
fire  back  on  them,  as  I know,  because 
of  the  youth  of  those  lads.  There  was 
proof  since,  admitted  without  shame, 
that  the  Irish  leaders  were  in  negotiar 
tion  with  the  Germans  for  active  help. 
They  expected  Gierman  ships  to  arrive 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  with 
fighting  men.  They  were  willing  to  get 
any  kind  of  Gierman  help  in  order  to 
defeat  England  in  her  time  of  peril. 
Count  Plunkett,  I am  told,  went  in  dis- 
guise to  Germany  to  negotiate  this  aid. 
Casement  in  Germany  was  acting  on  his 
own  initiative,  tortured  by  his  conscience 
and  by  his  fears.  When  that  news  came 
to  us  it  seemed  at  first  incredible,  and 
then  unforgivable.  It  is  still  hard  to 
forget  or  forgive  by  any  Englishman, 
and  by  some  Irishmen.  An  Irish  gen- 
eral said  to  me:  “I  can  never  go  back  to 
Ireland,  never!  I can  never  take  off  my 
hat  to  an  Irishman  again.”  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

The  average  Englishman  does  not 
know  the  Irish  defense  of  that  act  of 
rebellion,  and,  if  he  knew,  would  not 
admit  a word  of  it.  I know  and  will  set  it 
out  with  fairness.  The  Sinn  Feiner  says: 
“We  would  have  fought  for  you  if  you 
had  guaranteed  oiir  national  claims.  We 
would  have  fought  for  you  if  you  had  let 
us  fight  under  our  own  flag  and  in  our 
own  Irish  brigades.  The  Nationalist 
leaders  (wrongly,  as  we  now  think)  ar- 
ranged a scheme  of  recruiting — which 
was  turned  down  by  your  War  Office. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Irish- 
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men  (stupidly,  as  we  now  believe)  did 
volunteer  and  were  drafted,  not  in  their 
own  brigade,  as  a rule,  but  in  English 
battalions,  and  died  in  heaps  to  save  the 
liberty  of  England  while  strengthening 
England’s  tyranny  in  Ireland.  Gradu- 
ally we  saw  this.  England’s  fight  for 
liberty  was  not  to  be  our  liberty.  What 
was  happening  in  Ulster?  The  Ulster 
volunteers  who  had  been  allowed  to  arm 
against  us  in  1914  were  still  kept  back 
in  Ulster  while  our  men  were  being  mas- 
sacred in  Gallipoli  and  France.  They 
stood  solid  as  a menace  to  southern  Ire- 
land, with  preferential  treatment  and 
secret  help  from  England.  Very  well! 

We  began  to  recruit  our  omux  volimteers. 

At  first  there  were  two  groups — John 
Redmond’s,  designed  for  the  help  of 
England,  and  James  Connolly’s,  for  the 
liberty  of  Ireland.  A split  took  place, 
led  by  Connolly.  Presently  the  Red- 
mond men  drift^  over  to  Connolly’s 
side — ^for  Ireland  and  not  for  England. 
Then  we  thought  we  saw  our  chance  of 
victory.  England  was  hard  pressed. 
(Germany  seemed  certain  of  victory.  It 
was  Ireland’s  chance  of  liberty.  There 
were  divided  counsels — some  wanting  to 
wait  until  we  were  stronger.  Pierce  was 
overborne  by  the  spirit  of  Connolly.  But 
the  arrangements  were  faulty,  and  the 
affair  was  a tactical  mistake.  At  first 
the  people  of  Dublin  were  against  us. 
They  cursed  us  for  our  foolhardy  act. 
After  three  days,  when  the  ‘rebels,’  as 
England  called  them,  were  hard  pressed 
and  losing  and  being  killed  in  large 
numbers,  the  people  were  all  for  us. 
They  were  set  on  fire  by  the  heroism  of 
those  boys,  and  the  spirit  of  Ireland,  the 
soul  of  Ireland,  was  stirred  to  its  depths 
by  pity,  by  pride,  by  the  old  call  of 
nationality,  and  then  by  an  undying 
hatred  of  England,  when  General  Max- 
well began  his  Bloody  Assizes,  executed 
James  Connolly  and  fifteen  others,  and 
swept  into  the  prisons,  with  unnecessary 
brutalities  and  horrors,  three  thousand 
young  Irish  lads.  After  that  Sinn  Fein 
was  established  in  every  Irish  home  out- 
side Protestant  Ulster,  and  the  whole 
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people  are  dedicated  anew  to  the  liberty 
of  their  nation.” 

Those  are,  as  far  as  I remember  them, 
the  exact  words  of  one  of  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  Sinn  Fein,  who  told  them 
to  me  no  longer  than  a night  before 
these  lines  were  written.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  Sinn  Fein  was  seeking 
German  aid  and  that  the  rebellion  of 
1916  was  a deliberate  effort  to  drag 
England  down  to  ruin.  To  an  English- 
man, however  sympathetic  toward  Ire- 
land, as  I am,  that  is  a terrible  revela- 
tion, a most  tragic  and  heartbreaking 
knowledge,  because  it  shows  that  the 
Irish  people  are  so  divorced  from  all  ties 
of  sentiment  with  us  that  they  desire  our 
downfall  and  prefer  alliance  with  our 
deadliest  enemies  to  any  fellowship 
with  us. 

The  Act  of  Conscription,  which  was 
never  enforced  in  Ireland,  intensified  the 
spirit  of  national  resistance  to  English 
rule,  and  the  recruitiug,  drilling,  and 
training  of  Irish  volunteers  under  Sinn 
Fein  went  on  apace.  I am  told — and 
absolutely  believe — ^that  any  attempt  to 
enforce  conscription  would  have  led  to 
bloody  civil  war.  England  could  not, 
and  did  not,  risk  it,  and  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war  the  Sinn  Fein  or- 
ganization was  perfected,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dhail  Erin,  the  Irish 
Republic,  was  put  into  actual  practice. 
They  established  their  own  courts  of 
law,  whose  judgments  their  people 
sought  and  obeyed;  their  volunteers 
acted  as  police  in  civic  disturbances 
when  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
weak  in  numbers,  and  boycotted,  could 
only  look  on  and  take  no  active  notice. 
They  did  not  for  a time  attack  the  Eng- 
lish executive.  They  simply  ignored  it. 
Over  a great  part  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland  the  King’s  writ  did  not  run. 

Then  came  another  phase  when,  after 
the  war,  the  English  government  were 
able  to  turn  their  attention  to  Ireland 
with  a greater  determination  to  enforce 
the  old  rule.  It  was  the  phase  of  police 
murders,  attacks  on  police  barracks,  am- 
bushes, and  all  elements  of  guerrilla  war- 


fare. The  average  Englishman  read 
with  horror  the  repeated  shootings  cH 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  men.  His 
blood  boiled  at  the  thought  of  these 
guardians  of  law  and  order  shot  down  so 
often  in  cold  blood,  or  after  sieges  (ff 
their  barracks  in  which,  temporarily, 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  well- 
armed  men.  It  seemed  to  him,  and 
seems  to  him  still,  a brutal  campaign  of 
murder  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  and 
no  defense.  Again  he  does  not  know  the 
Sinn  Fein  point  of  view,  or,  if  he  knows, 
rejects  it  as  utterly  poisonous  in  its  doc- 
trine. The  Sinn  Fein  view,  I am  told 
on  trustworthy  authority  from  the  in- 
side, is  that  the  majority  of  policemen 
shot  by  armed  bodies  of  men  have  been 
proved  to  be  spies  of  Dublin  Castle, 
gathering,  or  concocting,  secret  evidence 
against  Irish  volunteers,  and  that,  as  in 
all  warfare,  it  is  acknowledged  right  to 
shoot  spies  on  sight;  so  these  men  have 
been  dealt  with  as  such  and  not  as  ordi- 
nary policemen  carrying  on  the  ordinaiy 
duties  of  maintaining  order.  That  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  average  English- 
man, and  he  says,  “Murder  is  murder, 
and  these  crimes  must  be  stopped  by  the 
full  power  of  martial  law.”  The  Irish- 
man retorts,  “Withdraw  your  police, 
and  yoiu*  orders  which  turn  them  into 
spies  and  agents  provocateurs,  and  they 
will  not  be  Hlled!”  The  English  answer 
is,  “Let  the  murders  stop  first  before 
there  is  any  truce.” 

It  was  to  stop  murders,  and  to  main- 
tain order,  apart  from  all  political  dis- 
cussion, that  the  average  Englishman 
gave  his  moral  support  to  the  govern- 
ment’s strengthening  of  the  military  gar- 
risons in  Ireland  and  to  the  enlistment 
of  a new  force  of  men,  auxiliary  to  the 
Constabulary,  who  now  have  earned  a 
sinister  name  as  the  “ Black-and-Tans.” 
These  men  were  recruited  from  the  enor- 
mous numbers  of  ex-oflScials  and  non- 
commissioned officers  who  had  not  set- 
tled down  to  peace  after  the  Great  War, 
who  found  it  difficult  or  imp>ossible  to 
get  decent  jobs,  and  who  were  tempted 
at  once  by  this  chance  of  active  employ- 
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ment  in  Ireland.  Their  relatives  and 
friends  believed  that  they  were- going  to 
Ireland  for  honest  work,  even  though 
dMigerous  and  unpleasant  work,  such  as 
might  befall  a body  of  special  police  in 
time  of  riot.  They  did  not  think  they 
were  going  for  dirty  work  which  would 
bespatter  the  good  name  of  England 
with  mud  and  ^th. 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  a cer- 
tain ominous  word  was  mentioned  in 
English  newspapers  and  in  the  English 
Parliament.  Reprisals.  Months  after 
there  were  columns  in  Irish,  American, 
and  continental  newspapers  about  this 
new  phase  of  activity  in  Ireland  did  the 
ordinary  English  reader  hear  anything 
about  it  beyond  a few  obscure  para- 
graphs, or  occasional  half  colunms, 
which  gave  him  to  believe  that  dreadful 
things  were  happening  in  some  places 
across  the  Irish  Sea  when  English  sol- 
diers and  the  new  force  of  auxiliaries 
were  firing  back  at  crowds  which  at- 
tacked them,  and  raiding  private  houses 
where  they  killed  those  who  tried  to  kill 
them,  or  burning  farmsteads  and  other 
houses  and  cottages  from  which  they  had 
been  fired  upon.  The  ordinary  decent 
Englishman  deplored  these  things  and 
sud,  “Surely  to  God  this  business  ought 
to  be  settled!”  but  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  blame  any  of  those  soldiers 
or  police  who  defended  themselves 
against  ambush  and  assassination,  and 
hit  back  hard  against  those  who  struck 
first.  That  is  still  the  view,  very  largely, 
I am  sure,  of  many  incidents  briefly  re- 
ported to  him,  and  the  Englishman  says 
to  all  sentimentalists,  “Surely  our  fel- 
lows must  be  allowed  to  hit  back,  to 
shoot  if  they  are  shot  at,  to  arrest  the 
murderers  at  all  risk,  to  bum  their 
houses  about  their  ears  if  they  won’t 
surrender  to  the  forces  of  the  Crown  in 
their  duty  of  checking  crime  and  main- 
taining order!”  ...  If  that  were  all,  I 
think  the  average  Englishman  would  be 
justified  in  his  judgment,  apart  from  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  our  government  of 
Inland. 

It  is  only  quite  recently,  within  the 


last  month  or  two,  • that  certain  facts 
have  been  brought  under  the  English- 
man’s notice  which  fill  him  with  abom- 
inable misgivings.  Charges  were  brought 
against  the  “Black-and-Tans”  which  at 
first  he  utterly  refused  to  believe.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  Irish  and  their  American 
friends  that  in  Balbriggan,  and  Tuam, 
and  many  other  places,  these  EngUsh 
auxiliary  police  had  run  amuck  and  had 
committed  acts  of  arson  and  murder,  not 
in  self-defense,  not  in  punishment  of  in- 
dividual criminals,  not  even  in  the  pas- 
sion of  rage  against  great  provocation, 
but  blindly,  wantonly,  and  brutally,  as 
those  Germans  who  "played  the  devil’s 
game  in  Alost  and  Louvain.  It  was 
fmther  asserted  that  civilians  were  being 
shot  and  flogged;  that  buildings,  cream- 
eries, farmsteads,  and  village  homes 
were  being  burned,  not  as  the  sudden 
impulses  of  brutal  men  inflamed  by  a 
boycott  in  a hostile  population  and  by 
murderous  attacks,  but  xmder  the  direct 
orders  of  their  military  chiefs  and  as 
part  of  a deliberate  and  cold-blooded 
policy  to  kill  the  spirit  of  a people  by  a 
steady  reign  of  terror.  The  average 
Englishman,  the  man  in  the  street,  of 
whom  I am  writing,  the  decent-minded 
fellow,  proud  of  the  good  name  and  fame 
of  England,  resented  such  charges  with 
indignation  and  disgust.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  in  England  at  the  time 
I am  writing  still  repudiate  those  accu- 
sations. They  do  not  believe  it  possible 
that  their  government,  or  the  military 
and  police  chiefs  in  Ireland,  would  tol- 
erate such  an  abominable  policy,  or  that 
soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Great  War 
would  carry  it  out.  That  is  their  posi- 
tion now  at  the  time  I am  writing,  and 
they  are  fortified  by  government  denials 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  there  that  I m\ist  leave  “the 
average  Englishman,”  tired  to  death  of 
the  whole  Irish  problem,  anxious  for  any 
kind  of  settlement  which  would  bring 
about  peace  without  injuring  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  Old  England,  willing 
to  grant  the  broadest  measure  of  home 
rule  this  side  of  a republic,  irritated  with 
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the  truculence  and  narrow  spirit  of  the 
Ulster  men,  and  with  the  passion  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Catholic  Irish,  shocked 
by  the  anarchy  now  prevailing,  abhor- 
rent of  the  police  miu*ders,  but  uphold- 
ing the  right  of  retaliation  so  long  as  the 
tragedy  and  stupidity  of  this  guerrilla 
warfare  lasts. 

I write  now  for  myself,  not  classing 
myself  with  the  average  Englbhman,  be- 
cause I have  greater  access  to  the  sources 
of  news,  a closer  knowledge  of  the  forces 
at  work,  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  moving  spirits  behind  the 
scenes  on  the  English  and  the  Irish  side. 

I am  bound  to  admit  that  I am  not 
satisfied  with  the  government  denials  on 
the  subject  of  reprisals.  I cannot  put  on 
one  side  the  admission  of  Greneral 
Macready,  which  he  has  never  denied, 
that  it  is  a “delicate  and  difficult  mat- 
ter” to  punish  men  who,  under  his  au- 
thority and  discipline,  do  acts  of  indisci- 
pline and  disorder  in  the  way  of  reprisals. 
Vainly  I searched  the  sj>eech  of  Lloyd 
George  at  Carnarvon  for  any  denuncia- 
tion of  reprisals,  but  found  only  an 
admission  and  defense.  And  since  then 
I have  seen  a great  deal  of  evidence 
coming  in,  but  not  admitted,  as  a rule, 
to  the  English  newspapers,  revealing 
certain  criminal  acts  and  brutal  deeds,  a 
callous  and  wanton  cruelty  amounting 
to  a real  reign  of  terror,  on  the  part  of 
the  “ Black-and-Tans,”  which  I am  con- 
strained to  believe,  though  I hate  to 
believe  them,  because  of  their  origin  and 
authority.  From  some  English  people 
living  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
the  Irish  themselves,  I have  been  given 
detailed  accounts  of  the  shooting  of 
civilians,  the  “shooting-up”  of  villages, 
the  destruction  of  projierty,  for  which  I 
can  find  no  justification,  even  by  the 
laws  of  warfare,  which  are  ruthless 
enough.  Personally  I cannot  stand  for 
this.  I love  England  too  well  to  defend 
that  which  dishonors  her.  As  a war 
correspondent  in  France  during  the  years 
of  slaughter,  I was  the  chronicler  of  the 
heroism  of  all  those  young  men  of  ours 
who  fought  for  the  ideals  of  liberty — 


who  died  for  them — *nd  I described  the 
war  with  what  passion  I could  put  into 
my  pen  only  because  liberty  seemed  to 
me  the  goal  for  which  we  fought  and  the 
only  justification  of  its  horror,  its  in- 
sanity, its  degradation  of  our  civilized 
world.  I should  be  betraying  the  dead, 
and  all  their  faith,  if  now  I tried  to  de- 
fend a reign  of  terror  in  Ireland  which 
the  united  body  of  Irish  Catholic  bishops 
have  described  in  words  which  cannot  be 
put  on  one  side  in  view  of  other  evidence 
I have. 

“We  know  that  latterly,  at  least,  all 
pretense  of  strict  discipline  has  been 
thrown  to  the  winds  and  that  those  who 
profess  to  be  the  guardians  of  law  and 
order  have  become  the  most  ardent 
votaries  of  lawlessness  and  disorder; 
that  they  are  running  wild  through  the 
country,  making  night  hideous  by  raids; 
that  reckless  and  indiscriminate  shoot- 
ings in  crowded  places  have  made  many 
innocent  victims;  that  towns  are  sacked 
as  in  the  rude  warfare  of  earlier  ages; 
that  those  who  run  through  fear  are  shot 
at  sight.  . . . For  all  this  not  the  men, 
but  their  masters,  are  chiefly  to  blame. 
It  is  not  a question  of  hasty  reprisals, 
which,  however  unjustifiable,  might  be 
attributed  to  extreme  provocation,  nor 
of  quick  retaliation  on  evil  doers,  nor  of 
lynch  law  for  miscreants — much  less  of 
self-defense  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It 
is  an  indiscriminate  vengeance  delib- 
erately wreaked  on  a whole  countryside, 
without  any  proof  of  its  complicity  in 
crime,  by  those  who  ostensibly  are  em- 
ployed by  the  British  government  to 
protect  the  lives  and  proi)erty  of  the 
people  and  restore  order  in  Ireland.” 

There  is  no  decent  Englishman  who,  H 
he  believes  these  things  are  true,  as  I 
believe  some  of  them  are,  will  for  a single 
moment  defend  them  as  legitimate,  in 
spite  of  all  provocation.  Unfortunately, 
the  facts  have  been  boycotted  in  Eng- 
land— apart  from  two  or  three  coura- 
geous papers — and  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  know  them. 

I see  in  all  this  the  inevitable  result  of 
long  stupidity  and  wickedness.  The 
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wickedness  began  again  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  was  allowed  to  raise  and 
arm.  the  Ulster  volunteers — ^with  Ger- 
man rifles — and  defy  the  authority  of 
the  King  and  Parliament  by  a threat  of 
civil  war  if  Home  Rule  were  passed.  I 
saw  in  Belfast  the  march  past  of  those 
men,  and  banners  which  promised  all€^- 
giance  to  the  Kaiser  rather  than  submit 
to  Nationalist  coercion.  I saw  riots 
there  in  which  the  Catholic  minority 
were  stoned  and  beaten  vrith  extreme 
brutality,  and  I saw  the  swearing  of  the 
Covenant  which  raised  again  the  old 
fires  of  religious  hatred  and  political  war- 
fare, while  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  F.  E.  Smith,  acted  as  “gal- 
loper” to  the  leader  of  the  Ulster  rebels. 
It  was  the  freedom  given  to  Carson,  the 
blind  eye  turned  to  the  gun  running  of 
German  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
challenged  the  Nationalists  and  raised 
Sinn  Fein.  We  went  from  one  stupidity 
to  another.  Ireland  would  have  ac- 
cepted Home  Rule  if  we  had  given  it 
with  real  sincerity  before  the  war.  She 
would  have  fought  with  all  her  manhood 
by  our  side  if  in  return  we  had  pledged 
ourselves  to  anything  like  Dominion 
Home  Rule.  She  would  have  hated  us 
less  if  for  long  years  past,  as  still  to-day, 
we  had  not  placed  in  Ireland  as  our  rep- 
resentatives men  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  Irish  temperament  and  were 
not  courteous  to  Irish  sensibilities,  but 
men  who  at  Dublin  Castle  were  the 
avowed  enemies  of  her  national  aspira- 
tions, hostile  to  her  faith,  and  hard  and 
brutal  in  their  minds  and  manners.  As 
we  have  sown  in  stupidity  so  now  we 
shall  reap  in  tragedy. 

What  is  now  to  be  done?  There  are 
only  two  ways  open  to  us.  Either  a 
bloody  conquest  of  these  people  by  a 
hideous  civil  war  which  will  leave  Ire- 
land a desert,  or  a truce  of  God  when 
by  a general  amnesty  and  a withdrawal 
of  troops  we  may  come  to  some  kind  of 
peace  treaty  with  the  leaders  of  Sinn 
Fein.  I am  certain  that  the  English 
people  will  not  stand  for  that  bloody 
civil  war.  The  English  people  are  tired 
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of  war.  They  want  peace.  Or,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  civil  war,  it  will  not  be  re- 
stricted to  Ireland,  but  will  flame  out  in 
England,  too.  Therefore,  failing  a new 
conquest  of  Ireland  by  fire  and  sword, 
there  must  be  a truce  and  a treaty. 
That  is  not  going  to  be  easy  of  arrange- 
ment, whatever  the  good  will  of  the 
English  p>eople.  The  Irish  people  have 
no  good  will  to  us.  They  say:  “We  are 
not  interested  in  yoirr  Home  Rule  bill. 
You  can  talk  and  talk,  and  add  clause 
to  clause,  but  we  care  nothing  for  it  all 
and  will  have  nothing  of  it !”  They  say : 
“You  may  offer  us  Dominion  Home 
Rule,  and  if  you  clear  out  we  shall  be 
very  glad  and  will  breathe  more  freely 
in  your  absence.  But  we  will  carry  on 
with  the  Irish  Republic,  which  is  ours 
now  in  spirit  as  it  will  be  in  every  future 
act.  You  may  cut  out  Ulster  to  your 
heart’s  content,  but  Ulster  is  part  of 
Ireland,  and  as  such  shall  be  part  of  the 
Irish  Republic.” 

What  is  to  be  done  with  an  attitude 
like  that?  Frankly,  I do  not  know,  un- 
less we  leave  the  Irish  to  fight  it  out 
among  themselves,  as  far  as  Ulster  is 
concerned,  which  seems  to  be  an  impos- 
sible proposition  because  of  English  and 
Scottish  sentiment  for  Ulster’s  safety. 

If  Ireland  will  not  accept  any  measure 
of  Home  Rule,  leaving  Ulster  separate 
for  the  time  being,  nor  anything  less  than 
a republic,  then  I am  afraid  that  there 
will  never  be  any  bridge  of  reconciliation 
between  our  two  islands.  For  the  Eng- 
lish people  will  not  siurender,  except  by 
absolute  compulsion,  the  Irish  Harp  on 
their  Royal  Standard.  They  know  that 
to  accept  an  Irish  republic  would  be  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  break-up 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  downfall 
of  our  pride  and  power.  Anything  less 
than  that  they  will  grant,  but  never 
that  except  by  the  ruin  of  their  spirit 
and  strength.  As  an  Englishman, 
friendly  to  Ireland,  in  spite  of  that  rebel- 
lion which  I cannot  forgive  except  by  a 
remembrance  of  tragic  history  which  put 
poison  against  the  English  into  Irish 
brains,  and  acknowledging  with  shame 
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the  folly  and  evil  of  many  things  which 
are  now  happening  under  our  martial 
law — ^not  justified  despite  the  miutlers 
and  guerrilla  warfare  which  I equally 
condemn — I can  see  no  hope  in  the 
future  of  avoiding  greater  tragedy,  more 
fearful  things,  unless  the  Irish  will  show 
a little  generosity  on  their  side,  wipe  out 
many  black  memories,  abandon  their 
attacks  upon  mihtary  and  police,  and,  in 
return  for  a complete  and  absolute  truce, 
come  to  terms  which  will  give  them  full 
rights  over  their  own  nationality  while 


still  remaining  in  the  confederation  of 
British  peoples  under  the  King-Emperw. 
If  they  would  agree  to  that  they  would 
get  not  only  the  friendship  of  the  En^idi 
people,  among  whom,  in  spite  of  all  this 
tragedy,  they  have  masses  of  friends,  but 
they  would  rise  to  a height  greater  than 
that  of  nationality,  which  is  the  broth- 
hood  of  man  in  the  name  of  Christ.  But, 
knowing  the  Irish  people  and  their  pres- 
ent passion  and  purpose,  I think  they 
will  not  agree  to  any  of  that,  so  that  the 
future  is  as  black  as  night. 


ANIMA  MUNDI 

BY  RICHARD  LE  GALLBENNE 


Let  all  things  vanisn,  if  but  you  remain; 

For,  if  you  stay,  beloved,  what  is  gone? 
Yet,  should  you  go,  all  permanence  is  vain. 
And  all  the  piled  abundance  is  as  none. 
With  you  beside  me  in  the  desert  sand. 

Your  smile  upon  me,  and  on  mine  your  hand. 
Palm-trees  and  fronded  water-wells 
Phantasmal  rise. 

Oases  green  and  holy  camel-bells; 

For,  in  the  long  adventure  of  your  eyes 
Wind  all  the  wandering  ways  to  Paradise. 


Existence,  in  your  being,  qomes  and  goes — 

What  were  the  garden,  love,  without  the  Rose? 

In  vain  were  ears  to  hear. 

And  eyes  in  vain. 

Lacking  your  ordered  music,  sphere  to  sphere; 

Blind — ^should  your  beauty  blossom  not  again. 

The  pulse  that  shakes  the  heaven  with  rhythmic  beat 
Is  but  the  white  touch  of  your  little  feet. 

And  all  the  singing  vast  of  all  the  seas, 

Down  from  the  Pole 
To  the  Hesperides, 

Is  but  the  praying  demiurgic  soul. 


Therefore,  beloved,  know  that  this  is  true: 
The  world  exists  and  vanishes  in  you. 

’lis  not  a lover’s  fancy:  ask  the  sky 
If  all  its  stars  depend  not,  even  as  I, 

Upon  your  eyelids,  as  they  ope  or  close; 
And  let  the  garden  answer,  with  the  Rose. 
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BY  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

Author  of  Main-  Street 


CANDEE’S  sleeping  porch  faced  the 
east.  At  siuirise  every  morning  he 
startled  awake  and  became  a poet. 

He  yawned,  pulled  up  the  gray  camp- 
ing blanket  which  proved  that  he  h^ 
once  gone  hunting  in  Canada,  poked 
both  hands  behind  his  neck,  settled  down 
with  a wriggling  motion,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly melancholy  and  happy. 

He  resolved,  seriously  and  all  at  once, 
to  study  music,  to  wear  a rose  down  to 
business,  to  tell  the  truth  in  his  adver- 
tisements, and  to  start  a campaign  for 
a municipal  auditorium.  He  longed  to 
leap  out  of  bed  and  go  change  the  entire 
world  immediately.  But  always,  as  sim- 
rise  blurred  into  russet,  he  plunged  his 
arms  under  the  blanket,  sighed,  “Funny 
what  stuff  a fellow  will  think  of  at  six 
G.M.,”  yawned  horridly,  and  was  asleep. 
Two  hours  afterward,  when  he  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  rubbing  his  jaw  in  the 
hope  that  he  could  sneak  out  of  shaving 
this  morning,  letting  his  feet  ramble 
around  independently  in  search  of  his 
slippers,  he  was  not  a poet.  He  was  Mr. 
Candee  of  the  Novelty  Stationery  Shop, 
Vernon. 

He  sold  writing  paper,  Easter  cards, 
bronze  book-ends,  framed  color  prints. 
He  was  a salesman  born.  To  him  it  was 
exhilaration  to  herd  a hesitating  cus- 
tomer; it  was  pride  to  see  his  clerks. 
Miss  Cogerty  and  the  new  girl,  imitate 
his  courtesy,  his  quickness.  He  was 
conscious  of  beauty.  Ten  times  a week 
he  stopped  to  gloat  over  a print  in  which 
a hilltop  and  a flare  of  daisies  expressed 
all  the  indolence  of  August.  But — and 
this  w'as  equally  a part  of  him — he  was 
delighted  by  “putting  things  over.”  He 
was  as  likely  to  speculate  in  a broken  lot 
of  china  dogs  as  to  select  a stock  of 
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chaste  brass  knockers.  It  was  he  who 
had  popularized  Whistler  in  Vernon,  and 
he  who  had  brought  out  the  “Oh  My! 
Bathing  Girl,”  pictures. 

He  was  a soldier  of  fortime,  was  Can-/ 
dee;  he  fought  under  any  flag  whichl 
gave  him  the  excuse.  He  was  as  much/ 
an  adventurer  as  though  he  sat  on  aj 
rampart  wearing  a steel  corselet  instead! 
of  sitting  at  a golden-oak  desk  wearing  a\ 
blue-serge  suit. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon  the  Candees 
drove  out  to  the  golf  club.  They  came 
home  by  a new  route  this  Sunday. 

“I  feel  jwwerful.  Let’s  do  some  ex- 
ploring,” said  Candee. 

He  turned  the  car  off  the  Boulevard, 
down  one  of  the  nameless  hilly  roads 
which  twist  along  the  edge  of  every  city. 

He  came  into  a straggly  country  of 
market  gardens,  jungles  of  dead  weeds, 
unpruned  crab-apple  trees,  and  tall, 
thin  houses  which  started  as  artificial- 
stone  mansions  and  ended  as  unpainted 
frame  shacks.  In  front  of  a tar-paper 
shanty  there  was  a wild-grape  arbor  of 
thick  vines  drap)ed  upon  second-hand 
scantlings  and  cracked  pieces  of  mold- 
ing. The  yard  had  probably  never  been 
raked,  but  it  displayed  petunias  in  a 
tub  salvaged  from  a patent  washing 
machine.  On  a shelf  beside  the  gate  was 
a glass  case  with  a sign: 

ToYs  FOR  THEE  CHILRUN. 

Candee  stopped  the  car. 

In  the  case  were  half  a dozen  wooden 
dolls  wath  pegged  joints — an  old-man 
doll  with  pointed  hat,  jutting  black 
beard,  and  lumpy,  out-thrust  hands;  a 
Pierrot  with  a prim  wooden  cockade;  a 
princess  fantastically  tall  and  lean. 
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“Huh!  Hand  made!  Arts-and-grafts 
stuff!”  said  Candee,  righteously. 

. “That’s  so,”  said  Mrs,  Candee. 

He  drove  on. 

“Freak  stuff.  Abs’lutely  grotesque. 
Not  like  anything  I ever  saw!” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Mrs.  Candee. 

He  was  silent.  He  irritably  worked 
the  air-choke,  and  when  he  found  that 
it  was  loose  he  said,  “Damn!”  As  for 
Mrs.  Candee,  she  said  nothing  at  all. 
She  merely  looked  like  a wife. 

He  turned  toward  her  argumenta- 
tively. “Strikes  me  those  dolls  were 
dam  ugly.  Some  old  nut  of  a hermit 
must  have  made  ’em.  They  were — they 
were  ugly!  Eh?” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Mrs.  Candee. 

“Don’t  you  think  they  were  ugly?” 

“Yes,  I think  that’s  so,”  said  Mrs, 
Candee,  as  she  settled  down  to  meditate 
upon  the  new  laundress  who  was  coming 
tomorrow. 

Next  morning  Candee  rushed  into  his 
shop,  omitted  the  report  on  his  Sunday 
golf  and  the  progress  of  his  game  which 
he  usually  gave  to  Miss  Cogerty,  and 
dashed  at  the  shelf  of  toys.  He  had 
never  thought  about  toys  as  he  had 
about  personal  Christmas  cards  or  dia- 
ries. His  only  specialty  for  children  was 
expensive  juveniles. 

He  glowered  at  the  shelf.  It  was  dis- 
ordered. It  was  characterless.  There 
were  one  rabbit  of  gray  Canton  flannel, 
two  rabbits  of  papier-miche,  and  nine 
tubercular  rabbits  of  white  fur.  There 
were  sixteen  dolls  which  simpered  and 
looked  unintelligent.  There  were  one 
train,  one  fire  engine,  and  a device  for 
hoisting  thimblefuls  of  sand  upon  a 
trestle.  Not  that  you  did  anything  with 
it  when  you  had  hoisted  it. 

“Huh!”  said  Candee. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Candee?”  said  Miss 
Cogerty. 

“Looks  like  a side-street  notions 
store.  Looks  like  a racket  shop.  Looks 
like  a — ^looks  like — Aah !”  said  Candee. 

He  stormed  his  desk  like  a battalion 
of  marines.  He  was  stem.  “ Got  to  take 
up  that  bum  shipment  with  the  Fressen 


Paper  Company,  I’ll  write  ’em  a lettCT 
that  ’ll  take  their  hides  off.  I won’t 
type  it.  Make  it  stronger  if  I turn  the 
ole  pen  loose.” 

He  vigorously  cleared  away  a pile  of 
fancy  penwipers — stopping  only  to  read 
the  advertisement  on  an  insurance  blot- 
ter, to  draw  one  or  two  pictures  on  an 
envelope,  and  to  mb  the  enticing  pale- 
blue  back  of  a box  of  safety  matches 
with  a soft  pencil  till  it  looked  silvery  in 
a cross-light.  He  snatched  his  fountain 
pen  out  of  his  vest  jiocket.  He  looked 
at  it  unrelentingly.  He  shari>ened  the 
end  of  a match  and  scraped  a clot  of  ink 
off  the  pen  cap.  He  tried  the  ink  supply 
by  maJ^g  a line  of  O’s  on  his  thiunb- 
nail.  He  straightened  up,  looked  re- 
provingly at  Miss  Cogerty’s  back, 
slapped  a sheet  of  paper  on  the  desk — 
then  stopped  again  and  read  his  maiL 

It  did  not  take  him  more  than  an  hour 
to  begin  to  write  the  letter  he  was  writ- 
ing. In  grim  jet  letters  he  scrawled: 

Fbessek  Company: 

Gentlemen, — want  you  to  thoroughly 
understand — 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  had  added 
nothing  to  the  letter  but  a curlicue  on 
the  tail  of  the  “d”  in  “understand.” 
He  was  drawing  the  pictiure  of  a wooden 
doll  with  a pointed  hat  and  a flaring 
black  beard.  His  eyes  were  abstracted 
and  his  lips  moved  furiously: 

“Makes  me  sick.  Not  such  a whale 
of  a big  shop,  but  it’s  distinctive.  Not 
all  this  commonplace  jimk — souvenirs 
and  bum  valentines.  And  yet  our 
toys — Ordinary!  Common!  Hate  to 
think  what  people  must  have  been  say- 
ing about  ’em!  But  those  wooden  dolls 
out  there  in  the  country — they  were 
ugly,  just  like  Nelly  said,  but  somehow 
they  kind  of  stirred  up  the  imagination.” 

He  shook  his  head,  mbbed  his  tem- 
ples, looked  up  wearily.  He  saw  that 
the  morning  msh  had  begun.  He  went 
out  into  the  shop  slowly,  but  as  he 
crooned  at  Mrs.  Harry  McPherson,  “I 
have  some  new  light-weight  English 
envelopes — crossbar  lavender  with  a 
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stunning  piupk  lining,”  he  was  imper^ 
turbable.  He  went  out  to  lunch  with 
Harry  Jason  and  told  a really  new  flivver 
story.  He  did  not  cease  his  bustling 
again  till  four,  when  the  shop  was  for  a 
moment  stilL  Then  he  leaned  against 
the  counter  and  brooded: 

“Those  wooden  dolls  remind  me  of — 
I>am  it!  1 don’t  know  what  they  do 
remind  me  of!  Like  something — Cas- 
tles. Gypsies.  Oh,  rats!  Brother  Can- 
dee,  I thought  you’d  grown  up!  Hey, 
Miss  Cogerty,  what  trying  do?  Don't 
put  those  Honey  Bunny  books  there!” 

At  home  he  hurried  through  dinner. 

“Shall  we  play  a little  auction  with 
;Hie  Darbins?”  Mrs.  Candee  yawned. 

“No.  I — Got  to  mull  over  some 
business  plans.  Think  I’ll  take  a drive 
by  myself,  imless  you  or  the  girls  have  to 
use  the  machine,’’  ventured  Candee. 

“No.  1 think  I might  catch  up  on  my 
.sleep.  Oh,  Jimmy,  the  new  laimdress 
drinks  just  as  much  coffee  as  the  last  one 
did!” 

“Yes?”  said  Candee,  looking  fixedly 
at  a candle  shade  and  meditating.  “I 
don’t  know.  Funny,  all  the  wild  crazy 
plans  I used  to  have  when  I was  a 
kid.  Suppose  those  dolls  remind  me 
of  that.” 

He  dashed  out  from  dinner,  hastily 
started  the  car.  He  drove  rapidly  past 
the  lakes,  through  dwindling  lines  of 
speculative  houses,  into  a world  of  hazel- 
nut brush  and  small  boys  with  furtive 
dogs.  His  destination  was  the  tar- 
paper shack  in  front  of  which  he  had 
seen  the  wooden  dolls. 

He  stopped  with  a squawk  of  brakes, 
bustled  up  the  path  to  the  wild-grape 
arbor.  In  the  dimness  beneath  it,  squat- 
ting on  his  heels  beside  a bicycle,  was  a 
man  all  ivory  and  ebony,  ghost  white 
and  outlandish  black.  His  cheeks  and 
veined  forehead  were  pale,  his  beard  was 
black  and  thin  and  square.  Only  his 
hands  were  ruddy.  They  were  brick-red 
and  thick,  yet  cunning  was  in  them,  and 
the  fingers  ta{>ered  to  square  ends.  He 
was  a mediaeval  monk  in  overalls,  a 
Hindu  indecently  without  his  turban. 


As  Candee  charged  upon  him  he  looked 
up  and  mourned: 

“The  chain,  she  rusty.” 

Now  Candee  was  the  friendliest  soul 
in  all  the  Boosters’  Club.  Squatting,  he 
sympathized: 

“Rusty,  eh?  Ole  chain  kind  of  rusty! 
Hard  luck.  I’ll  say.  Ought  to  use  graph- 
ite on  it.  That’s  it — graphite.  ’Member 
when  I was  a kid — ” 

“I  use  graphite.  All  rusty  before  I get 
him,”  the  ghost  lamented.  His  was  a 
de^  voice,  and  humorless  and  grave. 

Candee  was  impressed.  “Hard  luck! 
How  about  boric  acid?  No,  that  isn’t 
it — chloric  acid.  No,  oxalic  acid.  That’s 
it — oxalic!  That  ’U  take  off  the  rust.” 

“Os-all-ic,”  murmured  the  ghost. 

“Well,  cheer  up,  old  nutn.  Some  day 
you’ll  be  driving  your  own  boat.” 

“Oh!  Say!” — the  ghost  was  childishly 
proud — “I  got  a phonograph!” 

“Have  you?  Slick!”  Candee  became 
cautious  and  inquisitive.  He  rose  and, 
though  actually  he  had  not  touched  the 
bicycle,  he  dusted  off  his  hands.  Craft- 
ily: “Well,  I guess  you  make  pretty  good 
money,  at  that.  I was  noticing — ” 

“ Reason  I turned  in,Inoticed  you  had 
some  toys  out  front.  Thought  I might 
get  one  for  the  kids.  What  do  you 
charge?”  He  was  resolving  belliger- 
ently, “I  won’t  pay  more  than  a dollar 
per.” 

“I  sharge  fifty  cent.” 

Candee  felt  cheated.  He  had  been 
ready  to  battle  for  his  rights  and  it  was 
disconcerting  to  waste  all  this  energy. 
The  ghost  rose,  in  sections,  and  ambled 
toward  the  glass  case  of  dolls.  He  was 
tall,  fantastically  tall  as  his  own  toy 
emperors,  and  his  blue-denim  jacket  was 
thick  with  garden  soil.  Beside  him  Can- 
dee was  rosy  and  stubby  and  distress- 
ingly neat.  He  was  also  imeasy.  Here 
was  a person  to  whom  he  couldn’t  talk 
naturally. 

“So  you  make  dolls,  eh?  Didn’t  know 
there  was  a toy  maker  in  Vernon.” 

“No,  I am  nod  a toy  maker.  I am  a 
sculptor.”  The  ghost  was  profoundly 
sad.  “But  nod  de  kine  you  t’ink.  I do 
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not  make  chudges  in  plog  hats  to  put  on 
courthouses.  I would  hge  to.  I would 
make  fine  plog  hats.  But  I am  not  rec- 
ognize. I make  epitaphs  in  de  monoo- 
ment  works.  Huh !”  • The  ghost  sounded 
human  now,  and  full  of  guile.  “ I am  de 
only  man  in  dose  monooment  works  dat 
know  what  ’R.I.P.’  mean  in  de  orizhinal 
Greek!”  . 

He  leaned  against  the  gate  and 
chuckled.  Candee  recovered  from  his 
feeling  of  being  trapped  in  a particularly 
chilly  tomb.  He  crowed: 

“I’ll  bet  you  are,  at  that.  But  you 
must  have  a good  time  making  these 
dolls.” 

“You  lak  dem?” 

“You  bet!  I certainly  do.  I—”  His 
enthusiasm  stumbled.  In  a slightly 
astonished  tone,  in  a low  voice,  he  mar- 
veled, “And  I do,  too,  by  golly!”  Then: 
“You — I guess  you  enjoy  making — ” 

“No,  no!  It  iss  not  enjoyment.  Dey 
are  my  art,  de  dolls.  Dey  are  how  I 
get  even  wit’  de  monooment  works.  I 
shoiild  wish  I could  make  him  for  a liv- 
ing, but  nobody  want  him.  One  year 
now — ^always  dey  stand  by  de  gate, 
waiting,  and  nobody  buy  one.  Oh,  well, 
I can’t  help  dat!  I know  what  I do,  even 
if  nobody  else  don’t.  I try  to  make 
him  primitive,  like  what  a child  would 
make  if  he  was  a fine  craftsman  like  me. 
Dey  are  all  dream  dolls.  And  me,  I 
make  him  right.  See!  Nobody  can 
break  him !” 

He  snatched  the  Gothic  princess  from 
the  case  and  banged  her  on  the  fence. 

Candee  came  out  of  a trance  of  em- 
barrassed unreality  and  shouted:  “Sure 
are  the  real  stuff.  Now,  uh,  the — ^uh — 
May  I ask  your  name.’” 

“Emile  Jumas  my  name.” 

Candee  snap|>ed  his  fingers.  “Got  it, 
by  golly!” 

Pardon?'* 

“The  Papa  Jumas  dolls!  That’s 
their  name.  Look  here!  Have  you  got 
any  more  of  these  in  the  house?” 

“Maybe  fifty.”  Jumas  had  been 
roused  out  of  his  ghostliness. 

“Great!  Could  you  make  five  or  six 


a day,  if  you  didn’t  do  anything  else  and 
maybe  had  a boy  to  help  you?” 

“Oh  yez.  No.  Well,  maybe  four.” 

“See  here.  I could — I have  a little 
place  where  1 think  maybe  I could  seU  a 
few.  Course  you  understand  I don’t 
know  for  sure.  Taking  a chance.  But  1 
think  maybe  I could.  I’m  J.  T.  Candee. 
Probably  you  know  my  stationery  shop. 
I don’t  want  to  boast,  but  I will  say 
there’s  no  place  in  town  that  touches  it 
for  class.  But  I don’t  mean  I could 
afford  to  pay  you  any  fortune.  But” — 
all  his  caution  collapsed — “Jumas,  I’m 
going  to  put  you  across!” 

The  two  men  shook  hands  a number 
of  times  and  made  soimds  of  enthusiasm, 
sounds  like  the  rubbing  of  clothes  on  a 
washboard.  But  Jumas  was  stately  in 
his  invitation: 

“Will  you  be  so  good  and  step  in  to 
have  a leetle  homemade  wine?” 

It  was  one  room,  his  house,  with  a loft 
above,  but  it  contained  a harp,  a double 
bed,  a stove,  a hen  that  was  doubtful 
of  strangers,  a substantial  Mamma 
Jumas,  six  children,  and  forty-two 
wooden  dolls. 

“Would  you  like  to  give  up  the  monu- 
ment works  and  stick  to  making  these?” 
glowed  Candee,  as  he  handled  the  dolls. 

Jumas  mooned  at  him.  “Oh  yez.” 

Ten  minutes  later,  at  the  gate,  Candee 
sputtered:  “By  golly!  by  golly!  Cer- 
tainly am  pitching  li^d  to-night.  Not 
safe  to  be  out  alone.  For  first  time  in  my 
life  forgot  to  mention  prices.  Crazy  as 
a kid — and  I like  it!”  But  he  tried 
to  sound  managerial  as  he  returned. 
“WTiat  do  you  think  I ought  to  pay  you 
apiece?” 

Craftily  Papa  Jumas  piped:  “I  t’ink 
you  sell  him  for  more  than  fifty  cent. 
I t’ink  maybe  I ought  to  get  fifty.” 

Then,  while  the  proprietor  of  the 
Novelty  Stationery'  Shop  wrung  spiritual 
hands  and  begged  him  to  be  careful, 
Candee  the  adventurer  cried:  “Do  you 
know  what  I’m  going  to  do?  I’m  going 
to  sell  ’em  at  three  dollars,  and  I’m  going 
to  make  every  swell  on  the  Boulevard 
buy  one,  and  I’m  going  to  make  ’em 
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pay  their  three  bones,  and  I’m  going  to 
m^e  ’em  like  it!  Yes,  sir!  And  you  get 
two  dollars  apiece!” 

It  was  not  till  he  was  on  the  sleeping 
porch,  with  the  virile  gray  blanket 
patted  down  about  his  neck,  that  Candee 
groaned:  “What  have  I let  myself  in 
for?  And  are  they  ugly  or  not?”  He 
desired  to  go  in,  wake  his  wife,  and  ask 
her  opinion.  He  lay  and  worried,  and 
when  he  awoke  at  dawn  and  dLscovered 
that  he  hadn’t  really  been  tragically 
awake  all  night,  he  was  rather  indignant. 

But  he  was  exhilaratedat  breakfast  and 
let  Junior  talk  all  through  his  oatmeal. 

He  came  into  the  shop  with  a roar. 
“Miss  Cogerty ! Get  the  porter  and  have 
him  take  all  those  toys  down  to  that 
racket  shop  on  Jerusalem  Alley  that 
bought  our  candlestick  remainders.  Go 
down  and  get  what  you  can  for  ’em. 
We’re  going  to  have — Miss  Cogerty, 
we’re  going  to  display  in  this  shop  a line 
of  arts-and-crafts  dolls  that  for  artistic 
execution  and  delightful  quaintness — 
Say,  that’s  good  stuff  for  an  ad.  I’ll 
put  a ten-inch  announcement  in  the 
Courier.  I’ll  give  this  town  one  jolt. 
You  wait!” 


Candee  did  not  forever  retain  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Papa  Jumas  dolls.  Nor  did 
they  revolutionize  the  nurseries  of  Ver- 
non. To  be  exact,  some  people  liked 
them  and  some  people  did  not  like  them. 
Enough  were  sold  to  keep  Jumas  occu- 
pied, and  not  enough  so  that  at  the 
great  annual  crisis  of  the  summer  motor 
trip  to  Michigan,  Candee  could  afford 
a nickel-plated  spotlight  as  well  as  slip 
covers.  There  was  a reasonable  holiday 
sale  through  the  autumn  following,  and 
always  Candee  liked  to  see  them  on  the 
shelf  at  the  back  of  the  shop — ^the 
mediseval  dolls  like  cathedral  grotesques, 
the  Greek  warrior  Demetrios,  and  the 
modem  dolls — ^the  agitated  traffic  police- 
man and  the  aviator  whose  arms  were 
wings.  Candee  and  Junior  played  ex- 
plorer with  them  on  the  sleeping  i>orch, 
and  with  them  populated  a castle  made 
of  chairs. 
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But  in  the  spring  he  discovered  Miss 
Arnold’s  batik  lamp  shades. 

Miss  Arnold  was  young.  Miss  Arnold 
was  pretty,  and  her  lamp  shades  had 
many  “talking  points”  for  a salesman 
with  enthusiasm.  They  were  terra-cotta 
and  crocus  and  leaf  green;  they  had 
flowers,  fruit,  panels,  fish,  and  whirli- 
gigs upon  them,  and  a few  original  deco- 
rations which  may  have  been  nothing 
but  spots.  Candee  knew  that  they  were 
either  artistic  or  insane;  he  was  excited, 
and  in  the  first  week  he  sold  forty  of 
them  and  forgot  the  Papa  Jumas  dolls. 

In  late  April  a new  road  salesman 
came  in  from  the  Mammoth  Doll  Cor- 
poration. He  took  Candee  out  to  lunch 
and  was  secretive  and  oozed  hints  about 
making  a great  deal  of  money.  He 
admitted  at  last  that  the  Mammoth  peo- 
ple were  going  to  put  on  the  market  a 
doll  that  “had  everything  else  beat  four 
ways  from  the  ace.”  He  produced  a 
Skillyoolly  doll.  She  was  a simpering, 
star -eyed,  fiuffy,  chiffon -clothed  lady 
doll,  and,  though  she  was  cheaply  made, 
she  was  not  cheaply  priced. 

“The  Skillyoolly  drive  is  going  to  be 
the  peppiest  campaign  you  ever  saw. 
There’s  a double  market — ^not  only  the 
kids,  but  all  these  Janes  that  like  to  stick 
a doll  up  on  the  piano,  to  make  the  room 
look  dressy  when  Bill  comes  calling. 
And  it’s  got  the  snap,  eh?” 

“Why  don’t  you — ? The  department 
stores  can  sell  more  of  these  than  I can,” 
Candee  fenced. 

“That’s  just  what  we  don’t  want  to 
do.  There’s  several  of  these  fluff  dolls 
on  the  market — ^not  that  any  of  them 
have  the  zip  of  our  goods,  of  cotirse. 
What  we  want  is  exclusive  shops,  that 
don’t  handle  any  other  dolls  whatever, 
so  we  won’t  have  any  inside  competi- 
tion, and  so  we  can  charge  a class  price.” 

“But  I’m  already  handling  some 
doUs— ” 

“If  I can  show  you  where  you  can 
triple  your  doll  turnover,  I guess  we  can 
take  care  of  that,  eh?  For  one  thing, 
we’re  willing  to  make  the  most  generous 
on-sale  proposition  you  ever  hit.” 
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The  salesman  left  with  Candee  sam- 
ples of  the  Skillyoolly  dolls,  and  a blank 
contract.  He  would  be  back  in  this  ter- 
ritory next  month,  he  indicated,  and  he 
hoped  to  close  the  deal.  He  gave  Candee 
two  cigars  and  crooned: 

“Absolutely  all  we  want  is  to  have 
you  handle  the  Skillyoolly  exclusively 
and  give  us  a chance  to  show  what  we 
can  do.  ‘You  tell  ’em,  |)encil,  you  got 
the  point!”’ 

Candee  took  the  dolls  home  to  his 
wife,  and  now  she  was  not  merely  wifely 
and  plump  and  compliant.  She  squealed. 

“I  think  they’re  perfectly  darling!  So 
huggable — ^just  sweet.  I know  you  could 
sell  thousands  of  them  a year.  You  must 
take  them.  I always  thought  the  Jumas 
dolb  were  hideous.” 

“They  aren’t  so  darn  hideous.  Just 
kind  of  different,”  Candee  said,  uncom- 
fortably. 

Next  morning  he  had  decided  to  take 
the  Skillyoolly  agency — and  he  was  as 
lonely  and  unhappy  about  it  as  a boy 
who  has  determined  to  run  away  from 
home. 

Papa  Jumas  came  in  that  day  and 
Candee  tried  to  be  jolly  and  superior. 

“Ah  there,  old  monsieur!  Say,  I may 
fix  up  an  arrangement  to  switch  your 
dolls  from  my  place  to  the  Toy  and 
China  Bazaar.” 

Jumas  lamented:  “De  Bazaar  iss  a 
cheap  place.  I do  not  t’ink  they  lige 
my  t’ings.” 

“Well,  we’ll  see,  we’ll  see.  Excuse  me 
now.  Got  to  speak  to  Miss  Cogerty 
about — ^about  morocco  cardcases — card- 
cases.” 

He  consulted  Miss  Cogerty  and  the 
lovely  Miss  Arnold  of  the  batik  lamp 
shades  about  the  Skillyoolly  dolls.  Both 
of  them  squeaked  ecstatically.  Yet  Can- 
dee scowled  at  a Skillyoolly  standing  on 
his  desk  and  addressed  her: 

“Doll,  you’re  a bunch  of  fluff.  You 
may  put  it  over  these  sentimental  fe- 
males for  a while,  but  you’re  no  good. 
You’re  a rotten  fake,  and  to  charge  two 
plunks  for  you  is  the  damdest  nerve  I 
ever  heard  of.  And  yet  I might  make  a 


thousand  a year  clear  out  of  you.  A 
thousand  a year.  Buy  quite  a few  cord 
tires,  curse  it!” 

At  five  Miss  Sorrell  bought  some  cor- 
respondence cards. 

Candee  was  afraid  of  Miss  Sorrell. 
She  was  the  principal  of  a private  school. 
He  never  remembered  what  she  wore, 
but  he  had  an  impression  that  she  wa& 
clad  entirely  in  well-starched  four-ply 
linen  collars.  She  was  not  a person  to 
whom  you  could  sell  things.  She  looked 
at  you  sarcastically  and  told  you  what 
she  wanted.  But  the  girb  in  her  school 
Were  fervid  customers,  and,  though  he 
grumbled,  “Here’s  that. old  grouch,”  he 
concentrated  upon  her  across  the  show- 
case. 

When  she  had  ordered  the  correspond- 
ence cards  and  fished  the  copper  ad- 
dress plate  out  of  a relentless  seal  purse. 
Miss  Sorrell  blurted:  “I  want  to  tell 
you  how  very,  very  much  I appreciate 
the  Papa  Jumas  dolb.  They  are  the 
only  toys  sold  in  Vemon  ^at  have 
imagination  and  solidity.” 

“Folks  don’t  care  much  for  them, 
mostly.  They  think  I ought  to  carry 
some  of  these  fluffy  dolb.” 

“Parents  may  not  appreciate  them, 
and  I suppose  they’re  so  original  that 
children  take  a little  time,  getting  used 
to  them.  But  my  nephew  loves  hb 
Jumas  dolb  dearly;  he  takes  them  to 
bed  with  him.  We  are  your  debtors  for 
having  introduced  them.” 

As  she  dotted  out,  Candee  was  vow- 
ing : “I’m  not  going  to  have  any  of  those 
Skillyoolly  hussies  in  my  place!  I’m — 
I’ll  fight  for  the  Jumas  dolls!  I’ll  make 
people  like  ’em,  if  it  takes  a leg.  I don’t 
care  if  I lose  a thousand  a year  on  them, 
or  ten  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  million 
tillion!” 

It  was  too  lofty  to  last.  He  reflected 
that  he  didn’t  like  Miss  Sorrell.  She  had 
a nerve  to  try  to  patronize  him!  He 
hastened  to  his  desk.  He  made  compu- 
tations for  half  an  horn*.  Candee  was  an 
irregular  and  temperamental  cost  ac- 
countant. H his  general  profit  was 
sufiBcient  he  rarely  tracked  down  the 
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iSihiire  ptoduptHJ:^^  iH?ns,  Xt»w  h»?  fo^iiiti  gated  to  tlie  po«»r  oi<i  FcenrhiV*  and  the 
tliat^;  alttnying  ftn*  re.et,  overhead, , und  ready  wise  hini'?-— you  take  Mt^s 
interest^  hia  prohi  pii  Papji  Juimaij  Jialls  ji^lrrell,  for  instanta^^they  appreciate-^” 
in  the  last  four  months  had  beeii,  four  :.  “'Phen  you  eaw’t  haudle  the  Skilly' 
dollars,  lie  gasp^  - . o<Uljtf  UloUs?^ 

*‘PK»haldy;duuild^^«^^^^  ■ 'U5ou"i  word!  Skillyr^olly! 

I took  ihttU' though.’  ^ , Ugh!  tickling  a 

And  -losing;  a tlfou^ud; :'h;'^y^r’:,hy  -hot , ■ ■ ; ■ . : ' . ■ ' 

handliag  well-,  to  be  ’wi 

luxuries  like  thak  ' supedoif  if  yovi  iheau  thai 

for  my'  healthl'  v U I whs  au  dfd  iritiid  When  we  were  niftrT 

to  ' h3«?k  - ■ hUt: : :':tfwp..  v-  ■ ; ■ tuakiug-:  ' , .-  - - .- 

enough  to  k^^p  ^at  iand  eheety;^'u  en*  ; ‘‘ ^hy,i  J^elly  sneh  a thought  iiev’ 
Uoily  aside  friuh  the  dolis;  ^ iuy  head!^’  ; , ■ 

se<*?n  to  he  starvhvg.  d-guessl^e^^^  *^Welh  haw  could  I tell?  Aou^rc'  so 

ohehis?ir>%;  (Ml,  rats!-’" i-o  lie  artiitrary 
Tie  reached,  in  fatd,-  a sure,  clear,  itiug-  tO-tiight:,_  ;ft*§  .sU  very  Well  tp  he  Char- 
ing it’soluMohth&t  he  WOaidstoc^  itdhle  and  id  thiiik  aljoiii  that  .lumas^ 

ooUy  ddllsi  that  heVl  he  hanged  if  ^ he’d  ajid  f did  like  liijUi;  hdrrrdC  likiuii^ 
stoek  SkdlytHdly;  dolls;  1‘c  'U'ld  matvl'^iul  ufuiuf  y^or,  dolls  ihut 

would  give  Uine  dollHire  and  forty  Cents  y<hr‘ite^  :|jhd^  insist 

if  he  knew  whe  ther  he  w'a  s going  to  stock  t hey  ’re  ugly  , hiit  i tfo  tluO^k 

thnoryepot. , ^ folks  a lilUe  nearer  .home  that  yjiu  got  to. 

Af  teir  the  girls  had  gone  .out,  that' eve-,  Miiw- txmsideration  for,  and  ux  gofog 
ding  he  hinted  to  hh  wife;  *‘l  donl  ■^^<itho^t  things  we  ut’erfo-^-’' ^ ‘ 

really  helieye  .1  waut..  lo,  gis’c  «p  the  '’Sow  I guess  yoii's^  got  aliout  as 
Junms>ddil.sV^^^^  little  profit  unm.v  eltithcs  w'’<anyln«iyyf^j;^‘’  > 

for  ft  while  yef',  liut  1 kind  of  ha;'!  ohll'  "tsiaft- .Jimmy  h'ltmlce^!.  Ihn  not 
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complaining  about  myself.  I like  pretty 
clothes,  but  1 never  was  one  to  demand 
things  for  myself,  and  you  know  it!” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  You’re  sensible — ” 

“Well,  I try  to  be,  anyway,  and  I 
detest  these  wives  that  simply  drive 
their  husbands  like  they  were  pack- 
horses,  but — It’s  the  girls.  Not  that 
they’re  bad  off.  But  you’re  like  all  these 
other  men.  You  think  because  a girl  has 
a new  dancing  frock  once  a year  that 
she’s  got  everything  in  the  world.  And 
here’s  Mamie  crying  her  eyes  out  be- 
cause she  hasn’t  got  anything  to  wear 
to  the  Black  Bass  dance,  and  that  hor- 
rible Jason  girl  will  show  up  in  silver 
brocade  or  something,  and  Mamie  thinks 
Win  Morgan  won’t  even  look  at  her. 
Not  but  what  she  can  get  along.  I’m 
not  going  to  let  you  work  and  slave  for 
things  to  put  on  Mamie’s  back.  But  if 
you’re  going  to  waste  a lot  of  money 
I certainly  don’t  see  why  it  should  go  to 
a perfect  stranger — a horrid  old  French- 
man that  digs  graves,  or  whatever  it  is — 
when  we  could  use  it  right  here  at 
home!” 

“Well,  of  course,  looking  at  it  that 
way — ” sighed  Candee. 

“Do  you  see?” 

“Yes,  but — there’s  a principle  in- 
volved. Don’t  know  that  I can  make  it 
dem*  to  you,  but  I wouldn’t  feel  as  if  I 
was  doing  my  job  honestly  if  I sold  a 
lot  of  rubbish.” 

“Rubbish?  Rubbish?  If  there’s  any 
rubbish  it  isn’t  those  darling  SkillyooUy 
dolls,  but  those  wretched,  angular  Jumas 
things!  But  if  you’ve  made  up  yom 
mind  to  be  stubborn — • And  of  course 
I’m  not  supposed  to  know  anything 
about  business!  I merely  scrimp  and 
save  and  economize  and  do  the  mar- 
keting!” 

She  flapped  the  pages  of  her  magazine 
and  ignor^  him.  All  evening  she  was 
patient.  It  is  hard  to  endure  patience, 
and  Candee  was  shaken.  He  was  fond 
of  his  wife.  Her  refusal  to  support  his 
shaky  desire  to  “do  his  job  honestly” 
left  him  forlorn,  outside  the  door  of  her 
comfortable  affection. 


“Oh,  I suppose  I better  be  sensible,” 
he  said  to  himself,  seventy  or  eighty 
times. 

He  was  taking  the  SkillyooUy  con- 
tract out  of  his  desk  as  a cyclone  entered, 
the  shop,  a cyclone  in  brown  velvet, 
white  hair,  and  the  best  hat  in  Vernon — 
Mrs.  Gerard  Randall.  Candee  went 
rejoicing  to  the  battle.  He  was  a sales- 
man. He  was  an  artist,  a scientist,  and 
the  harder  the  problem  the  better. 
Mechanically  handing  out  quires  of  note- 
paper  to  customers  who  took  whatever 
he  suggested  bored  Candee  as  it  would 
bore  an  exhibition  aviator  to  drive  a 
tractor.  But  selling  to  Mrs.  Randall  was 
not  a bore.  She  was  the  eternal  dow- 
ager, the  dictator  of  Vernon  society,  rich 
and  penurious  and  overwhelming. 

He  beamed  upK>n  her.  He  treacher- 
ously looked  mild.  He  seemed  edified  by 
her  snort: 

“I  want  a penholder  for  my  desk  that 
won’t  look  like  a beastly  schoolroom 
pen.” 

“Then  you  want  a quill  pen  in  mauve 
or  a sea-foam  green.”  Mrs.  Randall 
was  going  to  buy  a quill  pen,  or  she  was 
going  to  die — or  he  was. 

“I  certainly  do  not  want  a quill  pen, 
either  mauve  or  pea-green  or  sky-blue 
beige!  Quill  pens  are  an  abomination, 
and  they  wiggle  when  you’re  writing, 
and  they’re  disgustingly  common.” 

“My  j>ens  don’t  wiggle.  They  have 
patent  grips — ” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Well,  shall  we  look  at  some  other 
kinds?” 

He  placidly  laid  out  an  atrocious  pen- 
holder of  mother-of-pearl  and  streaky 
brass  which  had  infested  the  shop  for 
years. 

“Horrible!  Victorian!  Certainly  not!” 

He  displayed  a nickel  penholder 
stamped,  “Souvenir  of  Vernon,”  a brit- 
tle, red  wooden  holder  with  a cork  grip, 
and  a holder  of  chased  silver,  very 
bulgy  and  writhing. 

“They’re  terrible!”  wailed  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall. 
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She  sounded  defenseless.  He  fluvshcd 
before  her  eyes  the  best  quill  in  the  shop, 
crisp,  firm,  tinted  a faint  rose. 

“Well/*  she  said,  feebly.  She  held  it, 
wabble^l  it,  wrote  a sentence  in  the  agi- 
tated air.  “But  it  wouldn’t  go  with  my 
desk  set/’  she  attempted. 

He  brought  out  a desk  set  of  seal- 
brown  enamel  and  in  the  bowl  of  shot  he 
thrust  the  rose  quill. 

“How  did  you  reineni}>er  what  my 
desk  set  was  like?’* 

“Ah!  Could  one  forget?”  He  did  not 
look  meek  now^;  he  looked  insulting  and 
cheerful 

“Oh,  drat  the  man!  I’ll  take  it.  But 
I don’t  want  vou  to  think  for  one  mo- 


ment that  I’d  stand  being  bullied  this 
way  if  I W’^eren’t  in  a hurry/’ 

He  grinned,  lie  resolved,  “I’m  going 
to  make  the  ole  dragon  buy  tliree  Jumas 
dolls-t-^no,  six!  Mrs.  Randall,  1 know^ 
you’re  in  a rush,  but  I w^ant  you  to 
look  at  something  that  wdll  interest  you.” 

“I  suppose  you’re  going  to  tell  me 
that  'weVe  finding  this  line  very  popu- 
lar/ whatever  it  is.  I don’t  want  it.” 

'^Quite  the  contrary.  I want  you  to 
see  these  because  they  liaven’t  gone  well 
at  all.” 

“Then  w'hy  should  I be  interested?” 

“Ah,  Mrs^ Randall  if  Mrs.  Randall 
were  interested,  everybody  else  wwild 
have  to  be.” 

- “iriginl  frc  r‘; 
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“ Stop  Iwriijf?  san-astic^  if  .vpu  don't-  of  five  of  Ifw-se  things  and,  put , them  id 
mind.  Tliftt  Y ttiy  oum  proViiK'e.^^^^  She  iny  rar.  And  jAd-  them  op  1 

was  glaring  at  him,  put  ^he  was  folltm-iug  can't  t>^  Ijotliered  wit  h trying  to  remem- 
hint  to  tiie  ha<^h  of  llie  shop.  her  to  pay  ytip-:  tiood  dhy  r’ 

lie  ehir ped ; ‘“1.  bvl ieve  you  huy  your  Wliile  lie  sat  ba.sk irig  at  his.  .desk  . he 
toy.s  hiJ'  ybCir  g.rkiwichildr<*n  at  the  remeni()C:ft'iJ  tlw  wprd#  of  the  jteyere 
Baiiitar.  But  I want  to  show  yott,  seiaxdmi.stre.ss,  Aliss  Sikirrell,  ‘'Otily  toys 

thing  they’ll  really  like.'*  He  wasi  hold-  in  'Yemtin  that  have  iniaginatiorr 
ihg up  a Gothic  prince.si.v  turning  heir 

|anky  nwignifieence  ritutijcl  aiWl  round,  '*  People  like  that,  ivith  hrtiips,  they’re 
As  Mrs.  Randall  uiade  an  *''»:Sth  ’'  sound;  f hc  ktad,  I’m  not  going  to  he  a iKii>corn-, 
in  her  throat,  he  protesteii  ’’Wait!  irnd'-terimnade  seller.  Skillyoolly  dolls! 
You’re  Wrpng,  The^^'rff;  ngly ; Afiy  ten-yeaispld  hoy  could  iptrfKluee 
they’re  a new  kind  of  !t  Ibt  of  scidlniiititld 

'*  Beautyl  Arty!.  Tea-^^URy!'.' ' Takes  .a  real  .vaiesnuiir  th  tnik 

'*Nol  at  all,  ( 'hiliiten  h>;\e  ^yrn*  l*»ri  dolls.  , Anrf-*-^  Tf  I .fduld  fioly  get  Nelly 
so  dead  sure' of  it  hhat:TWaiit#^-::J:wi'S'.'v'tpr'understaiidr’;.i  1 1 

see.  A.'ou  hare  three  j^aiidyhiMren!  : 1 Irfiiuiphaftt  and  inelan- 

waiit  to  send  each  of  them  two  Pwpa^"  ^ 

ditmas  dqlls.  I’ll,  giiatanlee--^^  little  erwk'^  mirror  over  th^ 

AVaitl  I'll  guar,ai!tee  the  chifdrwi w*<;{n’’t  watvr  , -iMipler.^^^^^  out  to  ifi® 

care  f»5r  them  at  first,  tlon't.  say  nnyf  IhaMers-  l-lub^-W  Juneh; 
ihihg.  ,ah6ot  the  dolls,  hiit  iu.st  )eaVfe  Y i v ^ I 
around  the  nursery  am!  watch.  Inside  Yxnnetimes  the  Boi>Ster.s*  lunches  were 

of  two  weeks  you'll  find  the  ehildren  so  given  over  to  sji^c}ie.sv  .dmietipies  they 

crazy  uhout  'eiii  they  won’t  go  to  bed  were  merry  and  noisy,  and  when  lliej- 
■withont  'eiQ.  t’ll  st-nd  Vni  upi  to  yiMr  were  md.\V  f!nndji^  wr«s  the 

ijatighter’s  huuse  and  wdieii  yvnu  get  hC  w'as  silent  io-<{a3%  He  slat  a t t he  hmg 

around  ;fo  it  you  egh  decide  w^hetber  you  tahje  hesifle  Dorhiii;  the  iocm-eatninanu- 
wartt  to  pay  faclili'er^  an<l  wiieo  Dip*fdn  chuckle  in~ 

“Iliiptpli!  Yott  are  vciy*  eloquent.  vUirrgJy.  I* Well,  . you ; hid  Bolvdievik* 
But  I ean’fc  i'taiid  here  all  day.  A.sk  one  what’s,  the  latest  , junlc  you’re  rohhing 
of  your  young  wpnieu  to  wrap  up  huif  hilks  for?’’  tAandee’s  an^^^  xvals  feeble. 
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gfitMlsiotr*^  sake^  What  tbp  deui^e  d^^ 

Jfjp  Ipok*^  4o‘w«  lib!?  the  lyibkp  whicH  kinki  tVf  4olls  y'o«  HaritU?? 
ji5bst?#j<^-men  eiigagpd  itt  plpctm  tH  eotirse  .VOli‘'H,  pick  the  kind  :ibt»t 

an j rPiil  esfnt?  Aiid  eigor  mak-  hriugs  iti  tbe  iobsll  -iMpney.  1 peftaitily 

ing4.  eprtifiptt  ;aecnurttai)ts  and  teacher^ 
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“At  most  I’d  lose  a thousand  a year. 
I wouldntt  starv'e.  This  little  decision — 
nobody  cares  a hang.  I was  a fool  to 
s])eak  to  Nelly  and  Darbin.  Now  they’ll 
be  watching  me.  Well,  I’m  not  going  to 
let  ’em  think  I’m  an  erratic  fool.  Ten 
words  of  approval  from  a crank  like  that 
Sorrell  woman  is 
a pretty  thin  re- 
turn for  years  of 
work.  Yes,  I’ll — 

I’ll  be  sensible.” 

He  s|)ent  the 
late  afternoon  in 
furiously  re-ar- 
ranging  the  table 
of  vases  and  can- 
dlesticks. “Exer- 
cise, that’s  what 
I need,  not  all  this 
grousi  ng  around,  ” 
he  said.  But 
when  he  went 
home  he  had, 
without  ever  oflB- 
cially  admitting 
it  to  himself  that 
he  was  doing  it, 
thrust  a Jumas 
doll  and  a Skilly- 
oolly  into  his 
pocket,  and  these, 
in  the  absence  of 
his  wife,  he  hid 
beneath  his  bed 
on  the  sleeping 
porch.  With  his 
wife  he  had  a strenuous  and  entirely 
imaginary  conversation: 

“Why  did  I bring  them  home?  Be- 
cause I wanted  to.  I don’t  see  any  need 
of  explaining  my  motives.  I don’t  in- 
tend to  argue  about  this  in  any  way, 
shape,  manner,  or  form!”  He  looked  at 
himself  in  the  mirror,  with  admiration 
for  the  firmness,  strength  of  character, 
iron  will,  and  numerous  other  virtues  re- 
vealed in  his  broad  nose  and  square — 
also  plump — chin.  It  is  true  that  his 
■wife  came  in  and  caught  him  at  it,  and 
that  he  pretended  to  be  examining  his 
bald  spot.  It  is  true  that  he  listened 


mildly  to  her  reminder  that  for  two  weeks 
now  he  hadn’t  rubbed  any  of  the  sulphur 
stuff  on  his  head.  But  he  marched  down- 
stairs— ^behind  her — ^with  an  imperial 
tread.  He  had  solved  his  worry ! ^me- 
how,  he  was  going  to  work  it  all  out. 

Just  how  he  was  going  to  work  it  out 
he  did  not  state. 
That  detail  might 
be  left  till  after 
dinner. 

He  did  not 
again  think  of  the 
dolls  hidden  be- 
neath his  bed  till 
he  had  dived 
under  the  blanket. 
Cursing  a little, 
he  crawled  out 
and  set  them  on 
the  rail  of  the 
sleeping  porch. 

He  awoke, 
suddenly  and 
sharply,  at  sun- 
up. He  heard  a 
voice — surely  not 
his  own  — snarl- 
ing: “Nobody  is 
going  to  help  you. 
If  you  want  to  go 
on  looking  for  a 
magic  way  out — 
go  right  on  look- 
ing. You  won’t 
find  it!” 

He  stared  at 
the  two  dolls.  The  first  sunlight  was  on 
the  Skillyoolly  object,  and  in  that  in- 
tolerant glare  he  saw  that  her  fluffy 
dress  was  sewed  on  with  cheap  thread 
which  would  break  at  the  first  rough 
handling.  Suddenly  he  was  out  of  bed, 
pounding  the  unfortunate  Skillyoolly  on 
the  rail,  smashing  her  simpering  face, 
wrenching  apart  her  ill-jointed  limbs, 
tearing  her  gay  chiffon.  He  was  dashing 
into  the  bedroom,  waking  his  bewildered 
wife  with: 

“Nelly!  Nelly!  Get  up!  No,  it’s  all 
right.  But  it’s  time  for  breakfast.” 

She  foggily  looked  at  her  MTist  watch 
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on  the  bedside  table,  and  complained, 
“Why,  it  isn’t  but  six  o’clock!” 

“I  know  it,  but  we’re  going  to  do  a 
stunt.  D’you  realize  we  haven’t  had 
breakfast  just  by  ourselves  and  had  a 
chance  to  really  talk  since  last  summer? 
Come  on ! You  fry  an  egg  and  I’ll  start 
the  percolator.  Come  on!” 

“Well,”  patiently,  reaching  for  her 
dressing  gown. 

While  Candee,  his  shrunken  bathrobe 
flapping  about  his  shins,  excitedly  put 
the  percolator  together  and  attached  it 
to  the  baseboard  plug,  leaving  out  noth- 
ing but  the  coffee,  he  chattered  of  the 
Boosters’  Club. 

As  they  sat  down  he  crowed : “ Nelly, 
we’re  going  to  throw  some  gas  in  the  ole 
car  and  run  down  to  Chicago  and  back, 
next  week.  How’s  that?” 

“That  would  be  very  nice,”  agreed 
Mrs.  Candee. 

“And  we’re  going  to  start  reading 
aloud  again,  evenings,  instead  of  all  this 
doggone  double  solitaire.” 

“That  would  be  fine.” 

“Oh,  and  by  the  way,  I’ve  finally 
made  up  my  mind.  I’m  not  going  to 
mess  up  my  store  with  that  SkillyooUy 
stuff.  Going  to  keep  on  with  the  Jumas 
dolls,  but  push  ’em  harder.” 

“Well,  if  you  really  think—” 

“And,  uh — Gee!  I certainly  feel 
great  this  morning.  Feel  like  a million 
dollars.  What  say  we  have  another 
fried  egg?” 

“I  think  that  might  be  nice,”  said 
Mrs.  Candee,  who  had  been  married  for 
nineteen  years. 

“Sure  you  don’t  mind  about  the 
SkiUyoolly  dolls?” 

“Why,  no,  not  if  you  know  what  you 


want.  And  that  reminds  me!  How  ter- 
rible of  me  to  forget!  When  you  ran 
over  to  the  Jasons’  last  evening,  the 
SkiUyoolly  salesman  telephoned  the 
house — he’d  just  come  to  town.  He 
asked  me  if  you  were  going  to  take  the 
agency,  and  I told  him  no.  Of  course 
I’ve  known  all  along  that  you  weren’t. 
But  hasn’t  it  been  interesting,  thinking 
it  aU  out?  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  been 
firm.” 

“Well,  when  I’ve  gone  into  a thing 
thoroughly  I like  to  smash  it  right 
through.  . . . Now  you  take  Frank 
Darbin;  makes  me  tired  the  way  he’s 
fussing  and  stewing,  trying  to  find  out 
whether  he  wants  to  buy  a house  in 
Rosebank  or  not.  So  you — ^you  told  the 
SkiUyoolly  salesman  no?  I just  won- 
der— Gee!  I kind  of  hate  to  give  up 
the  chance  of  the  SkiUyoolly  market! 
What  do  you  think?” 

“But  it’s  all  settled  now.” 

“Then  I suppose  there’s  no  use  fuss- 
ing— I tell  you ; I mean  a fellow  wants 
to  look  at  a business  deal  from  all  sides. 
See  how  I mean?” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Mrs.  Candee,  admir- 
ingly. As  with  a commanding  step  he 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  procure  another 
fried  egg  she  sighed  to  herself,  “Such 
a dear  boy — and  yet  such  a forceful 
man.” 

Candee  ran  in  from  the  kitchen.  In 
one  hand  was  an  egg,  in  the  other 
the  small  frying-pan.  “Besides,”  he 
shouted,  “how  do  we  know  the  Skilly- 
oollys  would  necessarily  sell  so  darn 
well?  You  got  to  take  everything  like 
that  into  consideration,  and  then  decide 
and  stick  to  it.  See  how  I meanr” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Mrs.  Candee. 
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TAXATION,  THE  TARIFF,  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE  RELATIONS 
BY  THOMAS  W.  LAMONT 


the  editor  of  Harper's 
T V Magazine  asked  me  to  express 
my  “views  on  the  financial  and  ec- 
onomic problems  which  the  incoming 
Administration  will  have  to  face,”  he 
might  as  well  have  invited  me  to  write  a 
third  volume  to  H.  G.  Wells’s  history  of 
the  world.  Each  of  the  party  platforms 
last  summer  made  allusion  to  most  of 
the  problems  that  are  confronting  us; 
but  party  platforms  have  the  habit  of 
touching  only  the  “high  spots.”  They 
declare  the  benevolent  intentions  of  their 
respective  parties,  but  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  set  forth  concrete  working 
programs.  In  fact,  the  field  to  be  sur- 
veyed is  so  large  that  I shall  not  attempt 
at  all  to  touch  upon  the  questions  that 
are  pressing  for  solution  in  labor,  in  mer- 
chant marine,  and  in  many  other  mat- 
ters. There  are,  however,  three  out- 
standing topics  which  every  citizen 
ought  to  study  and  discuss.  For  it  is 
only  by  reviewing  past  history  that  we 
can  gain  the  data  upon  which  to  form 
sound  judgment  for  future  operation. 
These  three  topics  — all  of  which  are 
closely  correlated — are  those,  first,  of 
taxation;  second,  of  the  tariff;  and  third, 
of  foreign  trade  relations. 


TAXATION 

First,  we  must  look  upon  our  govern- 
ment’s balance  sheet  and  profit-and-loss 
account.  Of  course  this  is  a dull  thing 
to  do.  Nothing  is  more  irksome  than  to 
study  one’s  own  household  accounts; 
but  we  have  to  remember  this  is  our  own 
government — no  one  else’s.  According, 
then,  to  official  figures,  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  Federal  government 
amounted,  on  October  31,  1920,  to  $23,- 
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828,606,604.  The  interest  on  this  debt 
is  approximately  $1,015,000,000  per 
annum.  In  addition,  sinking  funds  for 
the  gradual  retirement  of  the  debt  call 
every  year  for,  say,  $250,000,000  more. 
Thus  the  total  Treasury  requirements 
for  the  service  of  the  debt  come  approxi- 
mately to  $1,265,000,000  annually.  This 
debt-service  item  alone  is  more  than  one 
and  one-half  times  the  total  revenues  of 
the  government  in  1914.  (This  paper 
does  not  classify  postal  receipts  as  in- 
cluded in  revenues.)  To  maintain  the 
civil  establishment,  we  need,  according 
to  the  Treasiuy’s  incomplete  estimates, 
$695,000,000  a year.  The  cost  of  our 
military  and  naval  establishment  will,  of 
course,  be  whatever  Congress  sees  fit  to 
make  it,  but  the  figure  for  this  is  placed 
by  the  Treasuiy  at  $1,553,000,000,  a 
sum  almost  twice  the  total  government 
revenues  six  years  ago.  In  fact,  if,  in 
this  category  of  a war  budget,  we  include 
the  items  for  service  upon  our  war  debt 
and  pensions,  we  shall  see  that  to  war 
purposes,  past  and  present,  we  are  devot- 
ing 80  per  cent  of  our  total  Federal 
revenues.  For  a strictly  i>eace-loving 
nation  this  is  “going  some.”  Of  course, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  the  quickest 
way  to  reduce  this  great  burden  of  the 
military  establishment  is  to  enter  into 
some  agreement  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  looking  to  partial  disarma- 
ment; toward  a naval  holiday  wherein 
we  are  free  from  the  necessity  every  year 
of  building  new  capital  ships  at  a cost  of 
$30,000,000  apiece.  When  a distin- 
guished professional  soldier  like  General 
Pershing  comes  out  for  a drastic  reduc- 
tion of  armament,  the  great  body  of 
citizens  who  are  struggling  under  the 
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heavy  burden  of  taxation  can  afford  to 
urge  a similar  policy. 

But  to  return  to  our  figures,  the  grand 
total  of  our  Treasiuy  requirements  is 
$3,750,000,000  annually,  as  compared 
with  $700,000,000  for  similar  purpjoses 
in  1914.  Secretary  Houston  has  re- 
cently urged  that  the  revenues  should 
provide  for  an  outlay  of  at  least  $4,000,- 
000,000  a year. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the 
floating  debt  in  the  form  of  Treasury 
certificates,  mostly  held  by  the  banks, 
amoimting,  on  October  31,  1920,  to 
$2,629,432,950.  If  this  floating  debt  is 
to  be  paid  from  current  revenue  before 
the  maturity  of  Victory  notes  in  May, 
1923,  the  Treasury  must  be  supplied 
with  approximately  $1,300,000,000  ad- 
ditional annual  revenues  in  both  1921 
and  1922.  In  1923  $5,025,000,000  of 
Victory  notes  and  War  Savings  certifi- 
cates mature.  Here  we  have,  roughly, 
$7,600,000,000  government  debt,  to  be 
either  retired  or  refunded  in  the  next 
three  years.  The  retirement  of  the 
Treasury  certificates  out  of  current  reve- 
nues, as  Secretary  Houston  proposes,  is 
certainly  desirable,  if  practicable.  But 
whether  the  revenues  will  be  sufficient, 
without  sweeping  revision  of  the  revenue 
laws,  is  more  than  doubtful;  for  our 
revenues  are  now  largely  derived  from  a 
single  source  of  taxation,  and  the  tax 
scheme  has  been  so  unscientifically  ap- 
plied to  that  single  source  that  what  was 
but  recently  a “gusher”  may  soon  be  a 
trickle,  if  not  a “dry  hole.”  In  the  fore- 
going estimates  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  payments  by  foreign  govern- 
ments on  account  of  their  indebtedness 
to  our  government.  For  the  time  being 
even  their  interest  payments  are  being 
deferred,  and  I see  little  likelihood  of  our 
government’s  foreign  creditors  — ear- 
nestly as  they  may  desire  it — ^being  able 
to  make  any  early  or  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  their  indebtedness.  You  can’t 
get  blood  out  of  a stone. 

As  we  look  at  the  situation  to-day, 
this  much  is  certain:  For  years  the 
Treasury  be  in  need  of  prodigious 
DiyoL.  cxl| 


revenues,  as  compared  with  its  require- 
ments in  pre-war  days,  and  the  burden 
of  taxation  will  be  heavy.  How  shall  the 
burden  be  distributed?  Shall  some  por- 
tion of  the  population,  some  parts  of  the 
country,  some  businesses,  be  overloaded, 
or  shall  the  burden  be  spread  as  evenly 
as  may  be  over  all  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation that  is  able  to  carry  it?  If  we  are 
to  comprehend  this  last  inquiry,  we 
must  again  look  at  the  dry  figures.  In 
the  last  three  years,  a total  of  $9,385,- 
000,060,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  Treasuiy’s 
total  receipts,  has  been  derived  from 
income  and  profits  taxes.  In  1914,  when 
the  Treasury’s  total  ordinary  receipts 
were  $734,673,166,  only  about  8 per  cent, 
or  $60,710,196,  was  derived  from  in- 
come taxes,  the  balance  of  the  revenues 
flowing  from  indirect  taxation  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources.  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  Before  America’s  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  the  country’s  tax 
burden  was  light,  and  direct  taxes  con- 
tributed about  one-third  of  the  Treas- 
ury’s total  receipts.  But  in  1917  the 
enactment  of  the  Revenue  bill  marked  a 
radical  change  of  policy,  and  the  govern- 
ment’s scheme  of  taxation  was  made  to 
bear  with  tremendous  weight  upon  in- 
comes and  profits,  as  the  following  state- 
ment of  Treasury  receipts  clearly  shows. 
These  figures  are  in  millions  of  dollars: 


Income 

Year  and  Other  Mis-  Total 

Ended  Profits  Internal  Cue-  cel  la-  Ordinary 

June  30  Taxes  Revenue  toms  neous  Receipts 

1914  61  819  292  62  734 

1915  80  336  210  72  698 

1916  125  888  213  54  780 

1917  360  449  226  83  1,118 

1918  2,839  857  183  295  4,174 

1919  2,601  1.239  183  624  4,647 

1920  3,945  1,460  323  967  6,695 


As  regards  income  and  profits  taxes  on 
corporations,  it  is  certain  that  the  gov- 
ernment’s revenues  from  this  source  in 
1921,  assessed  on  the  profits  of  1920, 
will  fall  heavily  below  those  of  recent 
years.  The  sharp  drop  in  commodity 
prices  and  the  curtailment  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  last  half  of  1920  mean  only 
one  thing — heavy  losses  in  stocks  of 

goods  and  materials  on  hand,  and  there-  /- 
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fore  greatly  reduced  profits  for  the  year. 
This  statement  applies  with  almost  equal 
force  to  the  revenues  to  be  derived  next 
year  from  individual  income  taxes.  Sec- 
retary Houston  recognized  this  when,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  he  said,  “There  is  no 
certain  means  of  predicting  the  course 
of  business  or  of  incomes  and  profits; 
but  the  probability  is  that  the  income 
and  profits  tax  receipts  for  the  calendar 
year  1920  will  be  materially  lower.” 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  at 
length  the  inequities  and  the  unsound 
features  of  the  so-called  excess-profits 
tax.  Throughout  the  coimtry  students 
and  experts,  including  Secretary  Hous- 
ton, have  been  almost  imanimous  in 
urging  the  necessity  for  the  repeal  or 
complete  revision  of  this  tax.  The 
Treasuiy’s  attitude  was  concisely  put  by 
Secretary  Glass  in  his  report  to  Con- 
gress in  1919  in  these  words: 

The  Treasury’s  objections  to  the  excess- 
profits  tax,  even  as  a war  expedient  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  a war-profits  tax),  have 
been  repeatedly  voiced  before  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress.  Still  more  objection- 
able is  the  operation  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
in  peace  times.  It  encourages  wasteful  ex- 
penditures, puts  a premium  on  overcapitali- 
zation and  a penalty  on  brains,  energy,  and 
enterprise,  discourages  new  ventures,  and 
confinns  old  ventures  in  their  monopolies. 

Those  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
trying  to  forward  the  business  affairs 
of  the  country  are  running  every  day 
into  the  unfortunate  workings  of  this 
law.  In  time  of  war  men  are  quick  to 
suppress  natural  impulses  and  to  merge 
the  welfare  of  self,  family,  and  friends 
into  the  one  end  of  winning  the  w'ar.  But 
with  war  ended  no  man  or  concern, 
operating  in  a large  or  small  way,  will 
undertake  the  risk  of  new  enterprise  if 
his  reward  is  to  be  snatched  away  from 
him  by  the  requirements  of  his  govern- 
ment, which,  however,  assumes  no  share 
of  his  loss  in  case  his  enterprise  prove  un- 
profitable. So  that,  all  over  the  country, 
this  tax  acts  as  a dead  hand  on  initiative 
and  enterprise.  With  enterprise  held  in 
check^abor  soon  feels  the  slackened 
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demand  for  its  services  and  runs  into 
lower  wages  and  unemployment. 

Whether  the  excess-profits-tax  law 
works  badly  or  well  is,  however,  not  the 
chief  pK)int.  The  serious  situation  is 
that  this  policy  of  relying  for  taxation 
upon  incomes  and  profits  makes  the 
government  practically  de|)endent  upon 
a single  source  of  revenue.  In  such 
policy  lurks  a grave  danger.  Prof.  T.  S. 
Adams,  former  chairman  of  the  Advi- 
soiy  Tax  Board,  focused  attention  on 
the  peril  when  he  recently  wrote 

This  reaction  from  indirect  to  direct  taxa- 
tion has  gone  to  extremes  in  certain  respects, 
and  it  has  made  the  Federal  government  dan- 
gerously dependent  upon  a single  source  or 
method  of  taxation.  An  industrial  depres- 
sion might  easily  cut  the  public  revenue  in 
half  and  bring  with  it  a fall  in  the  public 
credit  that — in  view  of  the  large  refunding 
operations  which  the  government  must  face 
in  the  near  future — ^would  spell  disaster.  A 
single  tax,  whether  upon  general  propoty, 
land,  income,  expenditure,  or  any  other 
basis,  may  be  attractive  in  theory,  but  it 
does  not  furnish  a dependable  basis  for  the 
financial  system  of  a great  modem  state. 

We  are  even  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
“industrial  depression”  which  Professor 
Adams  apprehended,  and  consequently 
the  new  Administration,  imless  it  is  able 
to  institute  sweeping  economies,  may 
conceivably  find  itself — even  under  our 
present  burdensome  tax  laws — ^facing  a 
serious  deficit  in  revenue. 

Not  only  is  the  government  at  present 
dependent  chiefly  upon  a single  source 
of  taxation,  but  the  method  of  imposing 
the  taxes  bears  with  extraordinary 
weight  upon  a small  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. Not  less  than  $8,472,000,000,  or 
approximately  64  per  cent,  of  the  total 
income-and-profits-tax  receipts  in  1918 
and  1919  came  from  five  states — ^Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Still  further  analysis  of 
the  personal  income  tax  returns  for  the 
calendar  year  1917  (complete  figures  for 
later  years  not  yet  being  available)  is 
worth  while.  In  that  year  1}^  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
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made  returns  of  taxable  incomes.  About 
98  per  cent  of  the  total  per  cent 
paid  26J4  P®r  c«nt  of  the  total  individual 
income  taxes,  while  the  balance — only 
2 per  cent — ^paid  73J4  per  cent  of  the 
taxes.  In  other  words,  three  ten-thou- 
sandths of  the  population  paid  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  income  taxes. 
There  were  in  that  year  1,565,328  tax- 
able incomes  running  from  $2,000  to 
$40,000  each.  The  total  of  these  in- 
comes aggregated  $7,824,276,660;  but  of 
this  only  $151,946,821,  or  about  2 per 
cent  on  the  average,  was  paid  in  income 
tax.  At  the  same  time  there  were  26,190 
incomes  each  of  $40,000  or  above,  aggre- 
gating $2,768,710,502.  Upon  this 
amount  (being  less  than  one-third  the 
larger  amount)  there  was  paid  in  income 
tax  $422,052,^8,  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  total  paid  by  the  million 
and  a half  incomes.  As  is  well  known,  the 
subsequent  revision  of  the  Revenue  Act 
made  the  burden  on  the  higher  incomes 
heavier  for  1918  and  1919. 

Back  in  1787  Alexander  Hamilton 
predicted  that  the  collection  of  direct 
taxes  by  the  Federal  government  would 
be  most  difficult.  He  believed  that  the 
people  would  not  readily  disclose  the 
details  of  their  incomes  and  private 
affairs,  or,  as  he  put  it,  “The  genius  of 
the  pteople  will  illy  brook  the  inquisitive 
and  |>eremptory  spirit  of  excise  laws." 
Hamilton  then  added  this  significant 
phrase:  “The  pockets  of  the  farmers, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  reluctantly  yield 
but  scanty  supplies,  in  the  unwelcome 
shape  of  impositions  on  their  houses  and 
lands.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  govern- 
ment retiums  for  1917  go  far  to  confirm 
Hamilton’s  estimate  of  the  empty- 
pocketed  or  escaping  farmer;  for  only 
$806,000,000,  or  less  than  7 'per  cent  of 
the  total  net  income  returned  for  1917, 
is  represented  by  personal  incomes  from 
agriculture  and  animal  husbandry,  al- 
though the  gross  value  of  farm  products 
for  that  year  was  officially  estimated  at 
the  gigantic  sum  of  $19,331,000,000. 
How  the  shades  of  Blount,  Spaight, 
Williamson,  nsd  those|  other  agrarian 
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delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  1787  would  have  chortled  with 
glee  at  these  figures! 

The  stages  by  which  the  country  has 
finally  reached  the  imposition  of  indi- 
vidual income  taxes,  and  those  at  a rate 
higher  upon  very  large  incomes  than 
that  prevailing  in  other  countries — in- 
cluding England,  the  home  of  the  in- 
come tax — are  so  well  known  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  recall  them  here.  The 
Continental  Congress  had  no  authority 
to  levy  direct  taxes;  and  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
the  individual  states  desired  to  reserve 
that  power  exclusively  to  themselves. 

The  Sixteenth  Amendment,  proclaimed 
in  1913,  nullified  the  provision  of  Article 
I of  the  Constitution  and  provided  that 
“the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  without  apportion- 
ment among  the  several  states  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  census  or  enumera- 
tion.” Thus,  the  limitation  on  the 
Federal  power  to  lay  direct  taxes  was 
swept  aside,  and  the  government  was 
granted  free  hand  to  tap  a new  source  of 
revenue,  not  only  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  increasing  appropriations,  but, 
as  it  was  soon  to  appear,  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  revenue  from  taxation  needed 
to  meet  the  colossal  exp)enditures  of  the 
war  against  the  Central  Powers.  The 
faith  of  Congress  in  the  efficacy  of  direct 
taxation  soon  was  made  clear;  and,  daz- 
zled by  the  invisible  and  mysterious  fund 
of  personal  property,  it  soon  assumed 
that  inquisitorial  role  which  Hamilton 
had  deplored.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
almost  forgot  the  “pockets  of  the  far- 
mers.” It  laid — ^as  has  been  pointed  out 
— ^an  extraordinary  burden  of  direct  tax 
on  a portion  of  the  country.  It  went 
farther,  and  laid  it  on  a very  small 
minority  of  the  population. 

In  pointing  out  these  features  of  the 
income-tax  law  I would  not  be  under- 
stood as  indicating  that  there  has  been 
severe  complaint  on  the  part  of  that 
small  minority  of  the  population  because 
of  the  prodigious  burden  of  taxation  ^laid  ^ 
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upon  it.  During  the  war  itself  there  was 
no  complaint.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  readiness,  nay,  eagerness,  to  make 
any  sacrifice  that  would  better  support 
the  government  and  advance  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Now,  however,  that 
the  war  has  been  won,  it  behooves  us  to 
examine  more  closely  the  economic 
a.spects  of  the  situation,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  our  so-called  excess  profits 
and  income  taxes,  as  at  present  levied, 
are  not  serving  actually  to  reduce  the 
country’s  wealth  and  its  power  of  con- 
tinued and  ample  employment  for  labor 
at  a good  wage. 

Certainly  an  outstanding  fact  of  the 
first  importance  is  that  the  investment 
markets  are  deprived  df  a fund  that 
should  be  available  for  the  productive 
and  reproductive  purposes  of  the  coun- 
try’s industry  and  commerce.  Excessive 
income  taxes,  esp^ially  upon  large  in- 
comes, accomplish  little  more  than  the 
unwholesome  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
productive  processes  of  the  country  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  government.  In  the 
absence  of  such  excessive  taxation,  funds 
normally  accumulated  are  promptly  re- 
invested, so  as  to  swell  the  country’s 
capital  available  for  new  enterprise. 
But  with  a continuation  of  an  income 
tax  that  is  excessive,  and  for  large  in- 
comes indeed  almost  confiscatory,  even 
the  stream  flowing  into  the  Treasuiy  will 
inevitably  diminish.  Human  ingenuity 
for  legal  avoidance  and  reduction  of  the 
tax  will  be  vigorously  exercised.  In 
this  country,  for  instance,  mimicipal 
bonds  offer  a ready  means  for  the  indi- 
vidual of  large  income  to  defeat  the  in- 
come-tax law.  There  are  state,  city,  and 
other  municipal  obligations — tax  exempt 
— outstanding  in  this  country  to  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  $4,670,000,000.  The 
first  Liberty  loan,  the  -per-cent  Vic- 
tory notes,  and  other  government  obli- 
gations amounting  to  about  $6,080,000,- 
000  are  also  exempt  from  all  income 
tax.  Here  we  have  the  income  from 
$10,750,000,000  of  obligations,  equiva- 
lent to  5 per  cent  of  the  country’s  total 
wealth^as  estimated  in  1914)  escaping 
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income  tax  entirely.  Obviously,  the 
higher  a man’s  income  and  the  heavier 
the  rates  of  income  tax  imposed,  the 
greater  is  the  incentive  for  him  to  trans- 
fer his  investments  from  a form  of  prop- 
erty burdened  with  taxes  to  obligations 
which  are  tax  exempt. 

The  diversion  to  the  government’s 
Treasury  of  a large  stream  of  income 
which  otherwise  would  be  available  for 
loans  or  new  business  throughout  the 
country  naturally  causes  a rise  in  interest 
rates.  Even  were  the  stream  so  diverted 
not  large,  interest  rates  would  still  rise 
because  of  the  competition  between 
taxable  and  tax-exempt  securities.  For 
instance,  an  individual  with  an  income 
of  $25,000  can  to  better  advantage  buy 
a 5-per-cent  municipal  bond  (tax  ex- 
empt) than  a taxable  bond  yielding  6^ 
per  cent.  In  the  same  way  the  greater 
a man’s  income  the  greater  is  the  advan- 
tage in  his  holding  a tax-exempt  secur- 
ity. For  a man  receiving  a great  income, 
like  $250,000,  a 5-per-cent  tax-exempt 
investment  is  equivalent  to  a taxable 
investment  yielding  isyi  per  cent.  From 
all  this  it  must  be  clear  that,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  the  advantages 
of  direct  taxation — ^and  there  are  ad- 
mittedly many — ^are  lost  to  the  state 
when  too  large  a part  of  the  country’s 
vitalizing  wealth — designed  to  develop 
new  enterprise,  to  create  vast  new 
fields  of  employment — is  forced  from 
the  channels  of  commerce  and  becomes 
solidified  in  an  inert  mass  of  tax-free 
municipal  obligations,  the  owners  of 
which  do  not  contribute  to  Federal 
government  support  and  hardly  at  all 
to  the  direct  up-building  of  the  coun- 
try’s wealth. 

In  his  annual  rep>ort  to  Congress  in 
1919,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Glass 
emphasized  the  very  situation  that  I 
have  described.  His  recommendations 
had  the  support  of  the  President,  who, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  in  the  same 
year,  suggested  that  “the  Congress 
might  well  consider  whether  the  higher 
rates  of  income  and  profits  tax  can,  in 

peace  time,  be  effectively  productive  of 
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revenue,  and  whether  th^r  may  not,  on 
the  oontraiy,  be  destructive  of  business 
activity  and  productive  of  waste  and 
inefficiency.  There  is  a point  at  which, 
in  peace  times,  high  rates  of  income  and 
profits  taxes  discourage  energy,  remove 
the  incentive  to  new  enterprise,  encour- 
age extravagant  expenditure,  and  pro- 
duce industrial  stagnation,  with  conse- 
quent unemployment  and  other  attend- 
ant evils.”  Has  our  unscientific  tax 
system  been  a strong  contributing  cause 
to  our  present  “industrial  stagnation” 
and  “unemployment”?  We  may  well 
ask  ourselves  this  question. 

When,  in  accordance  with  the  Repub- 
lican platform  pledges,  the  new  Admin- 
istration and  the  new  Congress  take  up 
the  subject  of  revenue  revision,  they  can 
hardly  find  the  situation  otherwise  than 
as  it  has  been  described  by  Secretaries 
Glass  and  Houston  and  by  President 
Wilson.  Whether,  however,  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  able  to  cut  the  knot  and 
revise  these  particular  taxes  is  a grave 
question,  be<»use  ci  the  huge  revenues 
which  for  the  next  few  years  the  Treas- 
ury will  still  require.  We  must  have 
greater  economy  in  administration,  and 
that  the  Republican  party  has  promised. 
But  we  can  hardly  expect  any  reduction 
in  the  aggregate  tax  burden.  Moreover, 
no  one  is  looking  for  an  abandonment  of 
the  income-tax  principle.  Income  taxes 
in  this  country  have  come  to  stay.  The 
question  is  whether  they  shall  be  levied 
productively  or  the  reverse,  as  now.  In 
any  event,  whether  the  excess-profits 
tax  is  repealed  or  not,  whether  the  in- 
f»me-tax  law  is  revised  or  not,  all  indi- 
cations point  to  diminishing  revenues 
from  these  sources.  There  are  those  who 
favor  a general  sales  tax,  there  are  others 
who  favor  a limited  sales  tax,  there  are 
still  others  who  favor  consumption  taxes 
on  selected  articles.  All  of  these  pro- 
posals have  had  much  discussion  and 
must  have  more.  The  recent  proposal 
by  some  Republicans  to  get  a billion 
dollars  a year  by  raising  import  duties 
naturally  brings  us  to  the  second  topic 
of  our  discussion.  i 
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TUG  TABIFF 

A few  years  ago,  as  I have  pointed 
out,  the  income  tax  was  a novelty  to 
Americans.  The  tariff,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  so  long  had  a foremost  place 
in  our  national  finance  that  it  has  be- 
come well-nigh  a tradition.  But  the 
new  fact  of  supreme  importance  that 
confronts  us  to-day  in  our  study  of  the 
tariff  problem  is  that  we  have  grown 
from  a debtor  to  a creditor  nation.  His- 
torically it  will  be  recalled  that  prior  to 
1787  certain  of  the  states  had  adopted, 
as  against  one  another,  a policy  of  pro- 
tection to  their  local  industries.  The 
grant  to  Congress  of  the  power  to  lay 
imposts  changed  all  this  and  at  once 
transformed  the  tariff  from  a state  to  a 
national  issue,  which  it  has  continued 
down  to  the  present  time. 

The  historical  background  of  the 
American  protective  policy  must  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  if  we  are  to  have  an  intel- 
ligent discussion  of  the  problem  to-day. 
Our  forefathers,  prior  to  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  were  educated  under  Great 
Britain’s  former  policy  of  exercising 
strong  measures  for  controlling  foreign 
trade  and  protecting  home  industries. 

In  winning  America’s  independence  they 
aimed  also  to  knock  the  shackles  from 
commerce;  possibly  they  dreamed  of 
free  trade  throughout  the  world.  But 
while  the  Colonies  were  fighting  the 
war  for  independence,  the  death  knell  of 
the  old  mercantile  .system  in  England 
was  being  sounded.  In  the  same  year 
the  Colonies  declared  their  indepen- 
dence, Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations 
appeared,  overthrowing  the  old  eco- 
nomic system  in  England.  Smith’s 
teachings  in  England  were  echoed  by 
James  Madison  in  America,  who  said,  “ I 
own  myself  the  friend  to  a very  free 
system  of  commerce.”  But  the  new 
Federal  government  was  in  dire  need  of 
revenues  to  bolster  up  its  credit,  a con- 
sideration which  influenced  many  who, 
in  principle,  were  free-traders,  to  still 
their  opposition  to  a protective  p)olicy, 
and  indeed  even  to  support  it.  Thus 
Madison,  although  leaning,  i strongly 
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toward  free  trade,  recognized  the  govern- 
ment’s need  of  revenue.  In  drawing  up 
the  first  tariff  bill,  he  yielded  his  free- 
trade  principles  to  what  he  regarded  as 
his  public  duty. 

Since  1860  our  tariff  policy  has  de- 
parted farther  and  farther  from  Madi- 
son’s doctrine  of  free  commerce.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Civil  War  left  the 
Federal  government  badly  in  need  of 
additional  revenues,  and  among  other 
expedients  the  tariff  was  availed  of. 
After  the  war  the  tariff  was  not  only  not 
reduced,  but  duties  were  actually  raised 
above  the  war  rates.  The  Tariff  Act  of 
1864  is  generally  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
the  tariff  as  it  exists  to-day.  In  tariff 
legislation  since  the  Civil  War,  questions 
of  principle  and  of  national  policy  have 
still  been  argued,  but  there  has  been 
much  pressure  from  particular  indus- 
tries, and  the  reshaping  of  the  tariff, 
from  time  to  time,  has  not  always  been 
free  from  the  play  of  private  interests. 
During  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  from  1789  to  1914  the 
United  States,  be  it  noted,  was  always 
a debtor,  never  a creditor  nation. 

To-day,  as  in  the  days  following  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  the  Civil 
War,  the  cry  is  raised  again  that  the 
remedy  for  stimulating  that  “languid 
and  mutilated  state  of  trade,’’  as  Hamil- 
ton termed  it,  is  to  be  found  in  a high 
tariff  wall.  “ Dumping  ’’  of  goods  on  our 
shores  by  Europe  is  to  be  prevented,  and 
$1,000,000,900  import  duties  are  to  flow 
into  the  Treasury  to  boot!  By  what  art 
will  our  magicians  collect  imposts  in 
customs  houses  which  they  will  have 
first  emptied?  We  can  shut  out  imports 
entirely.  We  can  produce  almost  ev- 
erything, if  the  duties  are  but  high 
enough.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts 
and  note  what  the  bulk  of  our  imports 
consists  of: 

In  the  year  ended  June  30th  last  our 
total  merchandise  imports  were  $5,- 
238,000,000  and  the  customs  receipts 
amounted  to  $322,000,000.  Forty  groups 
of  commodities  account  for  88  per  cent 
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of  these  imports,  and  of  these  forty 
groups  35  per  cent  are  dutiable,  65  per 
cent  nondutiable.  The]  average  ad 
valorem  rate  in  1920  on  all  imports  (both 
free  and  dutiable)  was  6.3  per  cent.  To 
have  raised  from  duties  in  1920  an  addi- 
tional $700,000,000  (so  as  to  reach  the 
magic  one-billion-doUar  mark)  would 
have  meant  increasing  duties  to  produce 
an  average  ad  valorem  of  20  per  cent  on 
all  imports,  dutiable  and  nondutiable. 
Just  how,  at  one  clip,  we  can  treble  our 
average  import  duties  and  still  maintam 
the  present  imports  has  not  yet  been 
explained.  Still,  suppose  we  attempt  to 
accomplish  this  seemingly  paradoxical 
feat.  Then  it  must  be  manifest,  from  the 
figures  that  I have  just  quoted  as  to  the 
total  of  duties  now  paid,  or  to  be  paid, 
that  to  produce  an  extra  revenue  of 
approximately  $700,000,000  we  must 
place  exceedingly  heavy  imposts  upon 
such  articles  of  daily  consumption  as 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  just  as  England 
does.  Now  if  we  add  to  the  import  costs 
of  such  articles,  there  is  no  one — ^in  the 
final  analysis — ^to  pay  that  extra  cost 
except  the  consumer.  And  so  there  we 
should  again  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
With  such  an  inevitable  end  in  view,  is 
there  a likelihood  that  Congress,  no 
matter  how  strongly  Republican,  can  be 
persuaded  to  make  such  an  increase  in 
duties? 

In  point  of  fact  the  tariff  problem  is 
not  soluble  by  scientific  methods.  It  is 
an  economic  and  not  a scientific  problem. 
Fundamentally,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
it  to-day  except  the  factor  of  America’s 
changed  and  changing  situation.  But 
we  shall  hear  the  same  old  arguments  of 
a hundred  and  more  years  ago.  There 
are  many  who  still  cling  to  the  old  mer- 
cantile theoiy  of  trade,  who  believe  that 
a country’s  greatest  gain  lies  in  a large 
export  trade  with  a correspondingly 
large  importation  of  specie  in  payment. 
It  is  taking  a long  time  for  some  of  our 
statesmen,  and  for  the  American  people, 
to  grasp  this  fact — that  imports  pay  for 
ex[>orts,  and  that,  in  the  long  nm,  a coun- 
try gains,  not  loses,  by  ample  imports. 
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There  are  many  hide-bound  protec- 
tionists left  in  America  who  are  to-day 
declaring  that  the  tariff  should  be  raised, 
not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
additional  revenue,  which  everyone 
knows  the  Treasury  needs,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  continued  protec- 
tion upon  an  ample  scale  to  American 
indiistries.  Now  there  may  be  certain 
cases  in  the  United  States  where  the  in- 
fant-industry theory  is  still  tenable,  but 
those  cases  must  be  few  and  far  between. 
There  are  other  cases  where  the  question 
of  national  defense  comes  in.  For  in- 
stance, this  country,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain,  will  be  perfectly  justified  in 
levying  such  prohibitive  duties  u|>on 
chemicals  as  will  force  their  manufacture 
in  this  country;  so  that  if  a future  Ger- 
many, holding  the  chemical  trade  of  the 
world  almost  in  its  hands,  were  to  arise 
and  make  war  we  should  not  be  alto- 
gether helpless.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, such  as  these,  I believe  economists 
are  generally  agreed  that  a creditor  na- 
tion must  regulate  its  commerce  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  principle  of  unre- 
stricted trade.  I do  not  for  a moment 
mean  to  suggest  that  this  country  should 
forthwith  go  to  a free-trade  basis.  Any- 
thing approaching  such  a complete 
diange  is  impossible.  But  the  tendency 
toward  freer  trade  is  bound  to  become 
more  marked.  Our  position  before  the 
war  as  a debtor  nation  was  a far  different 
one  from  what  it  is  to-day.  When  in 
those  days  we  sold  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials for  export  we  were  able  to  find  our 
pay  for  them  in  a number  of  different 
ways.  The  peoples  abroad  sold  us  ser- 
vices in  the  way  of  ocean  transportation, 
they  sold  us  insurance.  Lastly,  on  a 
large  scale,  they  loaned  us  capital,  which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  they 
provided  credits  with  which  we  paid  our 
own  imports. 

Now  the  position  is  reversed.  From 
being  a nation  in  debt  to  the  peoples 
abroad,  to  the  extent  of  say  $5,000,000,- 
000,  as  we  were  in  1914,  we  have  become, 
OD  net  balance,'  a creditor  to  the  f>eoples 
abroad  to  the^extent  of  $1  $,000,000,000, 
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perhaps  even  $15,000,000,000.  There- 
fore, whether  we  will  it  or  not,  from  thb 
time  forward  we  must  act  the  part  of  a 
creditor  nation;  we  must  be  governed 
by  the  economic  and  commercial  laws 
that  govern  creditor  nations.  We  must 
begin  to  realize,  if  we  do  not  already 
realize  it,  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
pile  up  these  credits  indefinitely  without 
disarranging  our  own  and  the  world’s 
markets.  In  other  words,  we  shall  find 
our  operations  working  against  the  old 
mercantile  theory  of  trade,  that  same 
ancient  theory  that  England,  as  a great 
creditor  and  commercial  nation,  found 
herself  compelled  to  abandon  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  We  shall  find  our- 
selves ardently  desiring  to  buy  as  well 
as  to  sell.  If  such  shall  prove  to  be  the 
case — and  I see  no  escape  from  it — we 
shall  automatically  tend  toward  freer 
trade.  We  shall  inevitably  grow  to  real- 
ize that  the  ideal  status  for  the  world 
is  for  our  country  to  produce  those 
things  which  it  can  produce  cheapest 
and  best,  and  to  exchange  those  things 
for  the  products  of  other  countries  which 
those  countries  are  able  to  produce  bet- 
ter and  more  cheaply  than  we. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  government, 
as  I have  pointed  out,  our  Colonies  and 
states  were  separated  by  tariff  walls,  but 
we  saw  almost  at  once  the  absurdity  of 
not  having  a free  exchange  of  goods, 
under  which  New  England  could,  manu- 
facturing shoes  and  cotton  goods  more 
cheaply  than  the  other  states,  freely  sell 
them  in  return  for  the  coal  and  iron  that 
could  be  more  cheaply  produced  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  wheat  and  com  which 
could  be  grown  better  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  As  it  was  among  the  states  of 
this  country,  so  measurably  it  is  among 
the  world  states.  The  same  basic  prin- 
ciples of  production,  of  sale  and  barter 
hold  true.  The  only  difference  is  that, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  it  took  only  a few  years  to 
bring  about  free  trade,  in  the  case  of  the 
world  states  it  will  take  many  years, 
perhaps  generations. 

In  all  this  I am  simply  declaring  what  ^ 
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will  be  the  commercial  tendency  of  this 
country  over  a long  period  to  come:  not 
for  a moment  am  I attempting  to  proph- 
esy what  is  going  to  happen  when  Con- 
gress is  called  in  special  session  on  the 
4th  of  next  March.  If,  and  when  Con- 
gress then  convenes  and  takes  up  the 
tariff  question,  we  are  going  to  find  the 
same  political  difiSculties  that  we  have 
always  met,  there  is  going  to  be  the  same 
outcry  on  the  part  of  certain  industries 
for  better  protection.  There  is  going  to 
be  the  same  log  rolling,  and  in  the  end, 
if,  and  when,  a new  law  is  passed,  it  is 
going  to  be  like  all  its  predecessors — 
made  up  of  compromises.  But,  even  so, 
I believe  that  we  shall  witness,  even  as 
early  as  this  spring,  a gradual  realization 
by  our  legislators  of  the  new  situation  in 
which  this  countiy  finds  itself,  a gradu- 
ally growing  conviction  that  as  a creditor 
nation  we  must  now  begin  to  run  into  a 
period  of  freer  trade.  And  I shall  not 
be  surprised  if  the  new  Congress,  realiz- 
ing our  country’s  enormously  changed 
situation,  will  find  the  difficulties  of 
thorough-going  tariff  revision  so  great 
that  they  may  abandon  any  immediate 
attempt  at  it. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  RELATIONS 

Each  of  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  has  confronting  it  new  problems  as 
a result  of  the  Great  War.  What  comse 
will  they  adopt?  Many  of  them,  for- 
merly creditor  nations,  have  suffered  a 
reversal  of  their  positions  and  are  now 
-in  the  debtor  class.  We  can  recall 
President  Wilson’s  phrase,  . “ the  pro- 
gram for  the  world’s  peace”  cannot  be 
complete  without  including  the  third  of 
his  fourteen  points,  “The  removal,  so 
far  as  p»ossible,  of  all  economic  barriers 
and  the  establishment  of  an  equality  of 
trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating 
themselves  for  its  maintenance.” 

This  requirement  was  again  voiced,  as 
an  ideal  yet  essential  end,  a few  weeks 
ago  at  the  Brussels  Financial  Confer- 
ence, which  resolved  that,  “Commerce 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  freed  from 


control,  and  impediments  to  interna- 
tional trade  removed.” 

Finally  I may  be  permitted  on  this 
subject  to  quote  briefly  from  what  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said  in  Ids  annual  message 
to  Congress,  1919:  “Anything  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  foreign  coun- 
tries from  settling  for  our  exports  by 
shipments  of  goods  into  this  country 
could  only  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
them  from  paying  for  our  exports  and 
therefore  of  preventing  the  exports  from 
being  made.  The  productivity  of  the 
country,  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war, 
must  find  an  outlet  by  exjjorts  to  foreign 
countries,  and  any  measures  taken  to 
prevent  imports  will  inevitably  curtail 
exports,  force  curtailment  of  production, 
load  the  banking  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try with  credits  to  carry  unsold  products, 
and  produce  industrial  stagnation  and 
unemployment.  If  we  want  to  sell,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  buy.” 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  decry 
President  Wilson’s  utterances,  but  in 
the  light  of  hbtoiy  many  of  them  will 
come,  more  and  more,  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  economically  sound  and  funda- 
mentally constructive.  No  one  of  them 
can  be  clearer  than  the  one  I have  just 
quoted.  “If  we  want  to  sell,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  buy.”  President  McKin- 
ley, in  his  famous  Buffalo  speech,  deliv- 
ered shortly  before  his  death,  said,  in 
almost  the  same  words,  “We  must  not 
repose  in  fancied  seciirity  that  we  can 
forever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or 
nothing.”  This  has  been  axiomatic  of 
trade  since  the  world  began.  Yet  many 
Americans  still  fail  to  realize  that,  as  to 
our  foreign  trade,  it  is  now  truer  than 
ever  before.  These  individuals  go  back 
to  the  days  before  the  war  when  we  were 
buying — as  I have  shown — transporta- 
tion and  capital.  They  fail  to  realize 
that  with  America  turned  creditor  na- 
tion she  must  now — if  she  is  to  continue 
to  sell  abroad  — buy  goods,  or  even 
securities.  These  individuals — be  they 
in  the  Congress,  or  scattered  throughout 
the  land — will  one  day-^and  that  one 
not  far  distant — wake  up  to  realize  that. 
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if  we  wish  to  maintain  our  forei^  trade, 
we  must  take  a far  deejjer  and  more  co- 
operative interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nations  abroad  than  we  ever  took  in  the 
old  days.  For  purely  selfish  reasons, 
America’s  participation  in  world  affairs 
must  be  intimate  and  far  reaching.  She 
cannot  escape  unless  she  is  prepared  to 
suffer  loss  of  foreign  trade  or  to  abandon 
it  entirely.  Before  the  Great  War  the 
United  States  had  a foreign  trade  of 
about  $4,250,000,000  a year.  In  the 
year  ended  Jime  30th  last,  this  had 
mounted  to  $13,350,000,000.  For  some 
of  its  raw  products  the  United  States  is 
totally  or  largely  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply — that  is,  in  rubber, 
wool,  jute,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  nitrate,  and 
so  on.  We  are  also  dependent  on  foreign 
markets  for  the  sale  of  American  prod- 
ucts, like  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  farm 
products;  copper,  iron  and  steel,  leather. 
If  Congress  should  pass  laws  which  work 
so  as  inevitably  to  cut  down  oiu  imports 
of  those  articles  that  foreign  coimtries 
can  furnish  us,  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
automatically  be  depriving  those  coun- 
tries of  the  ability  to  buy  our  cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  products. 

Now  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  1919  many  of  the  British,  French, 
and  Italian  economists  undertook  to 
carr^  too  far  the  idea  of  international 
relationship  in  trade  and  economics. 
They  attempted  to  set  up  a theory  of 
solidariU  financUre,  as  the  French  fondly 
termed  it.  They  proposed  to  bring 
about  this  financial  solidarity  through 
various  methods.  One  was  to  pool  all 
the  Allied  national  war  debts  and  then 
have  a redivision  of  the  consolidated 
debt  among  the  various  nations,  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  their  loss  of  man 
power.  This  particular  proposition 
would,  of  course,  have  meant  that  Amer- 
ica, whose  loss  in  man  power  was  com- 
paratively trifling,  would  have  assumed 
a larger  proportion  of  the  funded  debt. 
These  Allies  of  ours  argued  that  inas- 
much as  France,  for  instance,  in  her  loss 
of  one  and  a half  million  men,  had  suf- 
fered great  depletion  in  her  earning 
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power,  she  was  entitled  to  look  to  her 
gallant  ally,  America,  to  help  her  in  some 
way.  The  only  way  that  France  could 
figure  out  was  to  have  America  imder- 
take  an  additional  burden,  in  money,  as 
substitute  to  the  loss  of  human  life. 

An  alternate  plan  proposed  at  the 
Peace  Conference  was  an  all-around 
scaling  down,  or  cancellation,  of  inter- 
national debts.  For  instance,  France  had 
lent  money  on  a large  scale  to  several  of 
the  lesser  powers  among  the  Allies. 
Great  Britain  in  turn  had  loaned  to 
France  and  to  her  other  allies  something 
like  $8,000,000,000.  The  United  States 
had,  as  I have  said  before,  loaned  to  all 
the  associated  powers  put  together, 
about  $10,000,000,000.  This  alternate 
proposal  at  Paris  meant  that  France 
would  forgive  many  of  the  debts  owing 
to  her.  Great  Britain  would  write  off 
perhaps  half  the  money  owing  to  her. 
America,  in  tiun,  under  any  such 
scheme,  would  cancel  perhaps  h^  of  the 
debits  owing  to  her.  All  this,  to  be 
sure,  would  have  meant  a quick  cleaning 
up  of  a good  part  of  the  international 
balance  sheet.  But  neither  of  these  pro- 
posals could  be  seriously  considered  by 
the  American  delegation.  The  United 
States  had  already'  imdertaken,  as  her 
share  in  the  war,  an  expjenditure  of 
$35,000,000,000  within  two  years,  and 
the  coimtry  was  in  no  mood  to  consent  at 
the  time  of  the  peace  negotiations  to  take 
on  additional  monetary  obligations. 

The  Peace  Conference,  however,  did 
not  adjourn  imtil  the  machinery  had 
been  set  up  to  enable  the  different  na- 
tions to  meet  from  time  to  time  to  dis- 
cuss these  problems  of  co-operation. 
This  machinery  was  provided  in  the 
financial  section  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant.  The  United  States, 
for  reasons  of  its  own,  refused  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  and  the  League  Covenant. 
Therefore,  automatically,  America  has 
been  prevented  from  having  competent 
delegates  sit  in  with  the  Europ)ean  na- 
tions at  the  conferences  of  the  last 
eighteen  months,  called  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  these  important  problems 
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^ — ^problems  the  solution  of  which  affects 
the  commercial  interests  of  America 
only  to  a less  degree  than  those  of 
Europe.  Putting  quite  aside  all  the  po- 
litical asptects  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
it  has  been  unfortunate  for  our  manu- 
facturing and  export  interests  that  the 
United  States  has  been  unable  to  join  in 
these  conferences  and  so  ascertain,  by  a 
meeting  of  minds,  what  methods  of  co- 
operation could  be  adopted,  mutually 
helpful  to  the  people  of  Europe  who 
want  to  buy  our  products  and  to  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Amer- 
ica who  want  to  sell  these  products  to 
European  consiuners.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  our  own  business  situation 
here  is  dependent  for  its  revival  to  a con- 
siderable extent  upon  better  conditions 
in  Europe.  And  the  new  Administration 
must,  I believe,  make  up  its  mind — 
simply  in  America’s  own  selfish  interests 
— to  bring  about  some  form  of  confer- 
ence and  understanding  as  to  conditions 
of  foreign  trade. 

Another  phase  of  the  same  situation  is 
that  of  the  reparation  which  Germany 
must  pay.  In  the  Peace  Treaty,  con- 
trary to  the  vote  of  the  American  dele- 
gation, it  was  provided  that  the  German 
indemnity  should  be  left  for  settlement 
to  a later  period.  This  posti>onement 
meant  that  Germany’s  liability  was  in- 
definite. It  must  be  obvious  that  until 
this  liability  is  determined,  neither  Ger- 
many, which  is  obliged  to  pay  the  in- 
demnity, nor  France  and  the  other  coun- 
tries, which  are  to  receive  it,  can  adjust 
their  government  budgets-  and  their 
economic  life  to  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
ists. In  the  settlement  of  this  matter 
of  German  reparation  America  should 
have  had,  and  ought  now  to  have,  repre- 
sentation; not  because  we  want  to 
“mess  into’’  European  complications, 
but  simply  because  our  own  commercial 
interests  are  so  largely  involved  in  a 
reasonable  and  effective  determination 
of  the  amount  that  Germany  must  pay. 
We  all  know  that  she  must  pay  to  the 
limit  of  her  capacity.  What  that  limit 
is  should,  long  before  this,  have  been 


determined.  Furthermore,  if  the  new 
Administration  is  to  do  its  share  in  re- 
solving the  present  depressed  business 
situation  in  America,  it  will  see  to  it 
that  methods  are  provided  for  Americans 
to  take  part  in  such  vital  discussions  as 
to  international  matters  as  the  German 
reparation  has  proved  to  be.  What 
many  of  our  people,  who  are  urging  that 
we  refrain  from  “involving’’  ourselves 
in  the  European  situation,  fail  to  under- 
stand, is  that  conunercially  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin  are  much  nearer  New 
York  to-day  than  was  Buffalo  a hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  infinitely  nearer  as 
to  prompt  communication,  and  closer  in 
point  of  time  as  to  the  transptortation  of 
commodities.  Just  as,  a hundred  and 
forty  years  ago,  the  thirteen  states 
abandoned  the  theory  of  isolation,  so  we 
as  a country  must  realize  that,  commer- 
cially and  economically,  we  never  can  be 
isolated;  that  our  prosperity  is  inter- 
woven with  the  prosperity  of  our  cus- 
tomers in  Europe;  and  that,  as  those 
customers  are  badly  off,  we  must  do  our 
best  to  help  them  back  to  a position  of 
restored  and  undiminished  buying  power. 

To  this  same  end,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  necessary  for  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  consider  whether,  for  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  Treasury,  it 
will  eventually  be  wise  to  consider  ^me 
plan  for  bringing  down  to  a manageable 
figure  the  foreign  obligations  now  owing 
to  this  government.  Great  Britain  owes 
the  United  States  Treasury  something 
like  four  and  a half  billion;  France,  two 
and  a half  billion;  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries, lesser  amounts.  We  know  per- 
fectly well  that  the  sums  which  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  per- 
haps other  even  richer  countries  will  be 
able  to  pay  in  liquidation  of  their  debts 
will  for  several  years  to  come  be  trifling, 
if  anything  at  all.  We  know,  further- 
more, that  this  debt,  as  long  as  the 
bulk  of  it  is  outstanding,  remains  as  an 
incubus  upon  the  backs  of  these  foreign 
peoples,  a heavy  drag  to  their  attempts 
to  get  on  their  feet.  We  understand  that 
the  sooner  they  get  on  their  feet,  the 
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sooner  they  will  again  become  good  cus- 
tomers of  American  exporters.  The 
question,  then,  confronting  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  the  same  one  which 
confronts  a rich  creditor  when  his  debtor, 
John  Smith,  becomes  embarrassed.  The 
rich  creditor,  if  he  is  wise,  is  apt,  in 
colloquial  fashion,  to  say  something  like 
this:  “John  Smith,  who  is  ‘in  the  hole,' 
has  always  been  a good  and  profitable 
customer  of  mine.  He  owes  me  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to-day.  I haven’t 
any  security  for  it.  If  his  other  creditors 
who  are  in  like  position  with  me  join  me 
in  canceling  twenty-five  p>er  cent  of 
Smith’s  obligations  that  we  hold,  that 
plan  will  put  Smith  in  a pK)sition  where 
he  still  has  some  capital  to  work  with; 
he  will  get  back  on  his  feet  again  and 
continue  for  all  time  as  a good  customer 
of  mine.  To  be  sure,  I hate  to  write 
off  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  of  what 
he  owes  me,  but  I think  I would  better 
do  it,  because  out  of  my  trading  with 
him,  if  all  goes  well,  within  two  or  three 
years  I shall  more  than  make  up  that 
loss  and  then  have  him  as  a friend  and 
client  for  years  to  come.” 

Of  course  the  positions  of  the  indi- 
vidual creditor  and  the  United  States 
government  differ  in  the  point  that  the 
United  States  government  isn’t  in  busi- 
ness. But  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  simply  the  representative  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who  are 
in  the  business  of  producing  or  selling 
goods,  and  therefore  the  government  has 
a right,  in  a situation  like  this,  to  take 
the  same  position  that  an  individual 
creditor  has.  In  pointing  out  the  possi- 
bility of  action  along  this  line  I am  not 
for  a moment  advocating  a cancellation 
of  Euro|)ean  war  debts  in  whole,  or  even 
in  part.  I am  simply  indicating  the  sort 
of  important  problem  along  this  line  that 
the  new  Administration  will  have  to  take 
up  and  discuss;  discuss  not  on  a basis  of 
immediate  benefit,  but  of  advantage  to 
the  American  people  for  a long  time  to 
come. 


In  any  event  it  will  be  very  necessaiy 
for  the  new  Administration,  as  well  as 
all  of  our  people,  to  approach  this  whole 
situation  of  international  co-o{)eration 
commercially  (politically,  too,  for  that 
matter)  in  a spirit  of  confidence.  Not  a 
few  of  our  politicians  have  been  casting 
distrust  upon  the  motives  of  our  fellow 
nations;  they  have  told  us  that  they  are 
tricky  and  that  we  must  watch  out  for 
snares.  So  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  both  statements  are  untrue.  We 
Americans  are  no  doubt  a very  fine  peo- 
ple, but  there  are  other  i)eoples  on  the 
earth  who  are  just  as  honest  and  self- 
sacrificing  as  we  are.  If  we  are  to  accom- 
plish anything  in  helping  to  build  up 
this  world,  somewhat  broken  in  spirit, 
and  in  trade  and  commerce  very  badly 
broken,  we  must  cultivate  a spirit  of 
trust,  rather  than  distrust.  We  must 
arrange  for  close  association,  for  con- 
stant comparison  of  ideas  with  our 
friends  across  the  seas.  We  must  try  to 
arrive  with  them  at  a common  under- 
standing, and  be  moved  with  a spirit  of 
sympathy  for  the  terrible  disasters  that 
they  are  working  tl^rough  and  that  are 
linked  up  to  our  own  lesser  troubles.  If 
in  that  spirit  we  approach  these  inter- 
national problems,  then  indeed  we  shall 
achieve  something  and  can  move  for- 
ward with  confidence  in  what  the  future 
holds  in  store. 

The  new  Republican  Administration 
comes  into  office  with  the  most  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  that  the 
country  has  ever  bestowed  upon  any 
President-elect.  With  that  vote  of  con- 
fidence is  joined  an  earnest  desire  upmn 
the  part  of  all  good  citizens,  whether 
they  voted  for  Senator  Harding  or  for 
Governor  Cox,  to  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  new  President,  and  to  do  everything 
within  their  power,  through  counsel  and 
co-operation,  to  assist  the  Administra- 
tion in  meeting  these  weighty  problems 
that  confront  us  all — not  as  members  of 
a political  party — but  as  loyal  citizens 
of  one  great  American  commonwealth. 
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ON  a day  in  1890,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  there  took  place 
in  Tidborough  events  which,  put  to- 
gether, make  a tellable' stoiy,  though  a 
story  outraging  all  the  best  and  oldest- 
established  literary  conventions,  and 
.therefore  to  be  avoided  by  sentimental 
readers. 

.At  five  minutes  past  four  on  this  after- 
noon the  express  from  London  was 
awaited  at  Tidborough  station  by  a great 
crowd  of  the  kind  that  is  called  “ an  ugly 
crowd.”  Ugly  to  the  eye,  it  was  com- 
posed of  males  and  females  of  all  ages. 
The  men  wore  cloth  caps  and  rough 
clothes  and  had  scarfs  about  their  necks; 
the  women  were  mostly  hatless  and  they 
had  among  the  lot  of  them  not  so  much 
“finery”  as  would  have  decorated  (ac- 
cording to  their  ideas  of  decoration)  the 
person  of  a single  one  of  their  number. 
This  was  because  the  whole  of  the  com- 
bined walking-out  trousseaux  of  the 
female  hands  of  Bassett’s  Paper  Mills, 
together  with  the  Simday  clothes  of  the 
men,  was  in  the  care  of  the  Tidborough 
pawnbrokers. 

Ugly  to  the  eye,  the  crowd  that 
awaited  the  oncoming  London  train 
was  also  ugly  to  the  perceptions.  It 
had  a sullen,  a sinister,  and  a threaten- 
ing air.  A fortnight,  or  even  a week, 
before,  this  crowd,  similarly  assembled, 
would  have  temporized  the  violent 
strength  that  manifestly  lay  within  it  by 
coarse  chaff  and  banter  and  by  cheery 
bailings,  one  to  another.  But  not  now. 
Bassett's  strikers  were  past  that  stage. 
They  were  hungry.  At  the  outset  of  the 
strike  they  had  been  noisy.  They 
paraded  the  streets  and  sang  songs,  and, 
touching  the  subject  of  food,  they  made 
jokes  with  one  another  about  “tighten- 


ing your  belt  up  a couple  of  holes.” 
Now  they  were  no  longer  noisy.  They 
stood  silently  about  the  bakers’  shops, 
and  the  bakers  wore  a worried  look  and 
after  closing  hours  paid  visits  to  the 
police  station. 

The  strikers  had  been  genial,  then 
jovial,  then  irritable,  then  angry.  They 
were  now  ferocious,  and  the  immediate 
object  of  their  ferocity  was  approaching 
them,  assembled  at  the  station,  in  the 
4.05  p.M.  from  London — ^Tug  Sanders, 
the  strike  breaker. 

Strike  breaking  by  the  importation  of 
workers  from  another  district  has  been 
known  in  America.  It  has  never  been 
successfully  established  in  England,  and 
the  notion  of  Mr.  Tug  Sanders  that  it 
could  be  done,  and  that  he  was  the  man 
to  do  it,  had  been  confined,  thus  far, 
to  his  own  statements  in  that  section  of 
the  London  and  provincial  press  which 
opened  its  colmnns  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  factor  in  the  problem  of  labor  un- 
rest, just  then  engaging  considerable 
attention.  Mr.  Sanders,  reading  of  the 
prolonged  strike  at  Bassett’s  Paper 
Mills,  Tidborough,  had  communicated 
with  Mr.  Henry  Bassett.  Henry  Bassett, 
stubborn,  determined,  constitutionally 
impervious  to  any  other  reasoning  than 
his  own,  an  embittered  man,  a lonely 
man,  a man  with  a grudge  against  ^ 
men,  proud  to  his  marrow  and  hard  to 
the  bone,  knowing  public  opinion  in 
Tidborough  unanimously  against  him 
and  steeled  by  that  knowledge  to  bash 
public  opinion  across  the  face  and  hu- 
miliate it  to  the  dust,  had  replied  to 
Mr.  Tug  Sanders’s  communication.  ^Ir. 
Sanders  had  triumphantly  announced 
to  the  press  that  he  was  “proceeding  to 
Tidborough  with  a view  to  arranging  to 
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bieak  the  strike  at  Bassett’s  Paper 
Mills”;  and  the  employees  of  Bassett’s 
Paper  Mills  were  now  assembled  at  Tid- 
borough  station  with  a view  to  breaking 
the  adjectived  neck  and  adjectived  head 
of  Mr.  Adjectived  Sanders,  and  then  to 
kick  the  adjectived  remains  of  his  adjec- 
tived carcass  across  the  adjectived  mar- 
ket place. 

She’s  signaled!  A sharper  note  ran 
through  the  murmur  of  the  crowd. 
Here  and  there  along  the  platform  vio- 
lent eddies  disturbed  the  packed  solidity 
of  the  press.  They  marked  the  presence 
at  police  constables  who,  foiled  in  succes- 
sive attempts,  first  to  clear  the  station 
and  then  to  line  the  rail  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, had  become  wedged  in  scattered 
units  that  now,  as  the  excitement  began 
to  seethe,  strove  to  become  linyielding 
centers  in  a vast  mass  which  yielded 
from  end  to  end  like  quicksand  trembling 
within  its  confines.  Rough  stuff  began 
to  happen  in  the  centers  of  the  eddies. 
A young  and  inexperienced  constable 
lost  his  head  and  tried  to  draw  his 
truncheon. 

Here  she  comes! 

Inunediately  the  great  press  upon  the 
platform  convulsed  in  enormous  up- 
heavals, tossings,  and  surgings.  Rushes 
from  behind  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  get  better  placed  for  the  business 
in  hand  were  frantically  battled  by  those 
at  the  front  who  found  themselves  driven 
perilously  upon  the  edge.  Oaths  flew 
and  savage  blows  were  exchanged. 

“Don’t  push,  yer  blasted  idiot!  Can’t 
yer  see  what — ?” 

“All  right,  all  right!  What  the  hell’s 
up  with  yer?  Take  that,  then.” 

“An’  that  one  for  you!” 

Into  this  stu|)endous  uproar  the  4.05; 
and  at  once  cessation  of  the  private 
brawls;  at  once  a common  rush,  shout- 
ing, fist-tossing,  upon  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  coaches.  Curious  passen- 
gers sought  to  protrude  inquiring  heads, 
but  hastily  withdrew  them  in  wise 
alarm.  That  savage  tumult  was  a good 
thing  to  keep  out  of. 

The  threatening,  sweaty  faces  pressed 
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against  the  windows  and  surged  along 
them. 

“Where  is  he?” 

“Where’s  the ?” 

“Hand  him  out!” 

“Throw  him  out!  Throw  him  out!” 

“We  want  Tug  Sanders!” 

And  then  in  a sudden  moment,  with 
the  quick  and  mysterious  unanimity 
that  gives  universal  instruction  to  a mob, 
there  was  taken  up  by  every  voice  a 
crashing  chant: 

“We  want  Tug  Sanders!” 

Feet  were  accommodated  to  the 
rhythm.  While  those  in  front  pursued 
their  eager  quest,  wrenching  open  doors 
and  shouting  their  ferocious  inquiry 
among  shrinking  passengers,  the  crowded 
masses  behind  trod  out  the  measure,  with 
hobnailed  boots  crashing  in  unison  with 
vibrant  throats. 

“ We — ^want — ^Tug — Sanders !” 

Mr.  Tug  Sanders  heard  it  and  it  urged 
hinri  nimbly  on  his  way.  He  had  been 
warned  and  he  had  arrived  alert  to  pay 
behest  to  the  warning.  At  the  junction 
forty  miles  up  the  line  there  had  been 
handed  to  him  a telegram  from  the 
Tidborough  superintendent  of  police: 

Very  hostile  crowd  assembled  at  station. 

You  are  advised  to  leave  train  by  up-side 
door. 

One  glimpse,  as  the  train  drew  into 
Tidborough,  had  been  quite  enough  for 
Mr.  Sanders,  a man  of  notably  quick 
perceptions.  The  4.05  was  not  come  to 
complete  stop  before  the  eminent  strike 
breaker  was  nimbly  out  of  the  farther 
door  of  his  compartment  and  fleeting 
across  the  rails  in  purposeful  testimony 
to  the  grand  natural  law  of  self-preser- 
vation. Safety  first! 

The  4.05  drew  out.  To  the  tumult  of 
the  ravening  strikers  she  had  added  her 
own  enormous  din  of  escaping  steam. 
Now,  as  they  realized  disappointment 
and  bafflement,  she  whooped  sardonic 
comment  upon  them  from  her  whistle 
and  slid  enormously  away  to  her  own 
business,  leaving  them  to  theirs. 

J 
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Very  quickly  the  platform  cleared. 
Disappointed  of  its  prey,  returned  to 
the  hard  facts  of  the  lockout,  the  mob 
took  counsel  with  itself  and  presently 
announced  its  judgment  in  loud  shouts 
of:  “To  the  Old  Man’s!  To  the  Old 
Man’s!” 

At  six  o’clock  the  Old  Man — ^Mr. 
Bassett — was  to  receive  a deputation. 
Any  hopes  concerning  it  had  been  shat- 
tered when  it  became  known  that  he 
.would  first  receive  the  famous  strike 
breaker.  Rumor  now  quickly  spread  the 
repjort  that  Tug  Sanders  had  arrived, 
given  them  the  slip,  and  doubtless  was 
well  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Bassett’s.  It 
commended  itself  to  the  strikers  to  as- 
semble about  the  Old  Man’s  gates  and 
hear  the  result  straight  from  the  deputa- 
tion immediately  its  members  left  the 
presence;  they  shambled  into  some  kind 
of  marching  formation  and  moved  along, 
slouching,  silent,  downcast,  dangerous. 

Upon  the  station  platform,  meanwhile, 
there  had  been  reproduced  the  best- 
known  fable  of  Phsedrus.  “A  mountain 
was  in  labor,  sending  forth  dreadful 
groans,  and  there  was  in  the  region  the 
highest  expectation.  After  all,  it  brought 
forth  an  absiu'd  mouse.”  The  4.05, 
when  it  drew  out,  instead  of  leaving 
upon  the  platform  the  colossal  personal- 
ity expected  of  it,  grotesquely  deposited 
only  the  tiny  figure  of  a little  girl.  Her 
hair  was  bobbed — a fashion  highly  un- 
common in  1890 — her  face  was  pale,  her 
eyes  large.  She  had  a little  tin  box,  and 
she  carried  a large  satchel;  and  she  stood 
there  looking  extraordinarily  tiny  and 
quaint  till  a porter,  detaching  himself 
from  watching  the  departing  strikers,  ob- 
served her  and  came  toward  her. 

“Now,  then,  missy,  what’s  for  you?” 

The  little  girl  said,  primly;  “Good 
afternoon,  porter.  If  you  please,  I want 
a hansom  cab.”  And  she  added,  as  if 
she  apprehended  a thought  in  his  mind: 
“You  must  understand  I am  quite 
accustomed  to  hansom  cabs  and  allowed 
to  go  in  them,  because  I come  from 
London.  There  are  simply  millions  of 
hansom  cabs  in  London,  you  know.” 


The  porter,  being  entirely  unaccus- 
tomed to  children,  was  able  to  treat 
them  just  as  they  like  being  treated. 
“That  so?”  he  said,  seriously. 

“ Oh,  millions ! Have  you  ever  been  to 
London?” 

The  porter  had  not  had  this  advan- 
tage. 

“You  ought  to  ask  the  station  master 
to  let  you  go  one  day.  It’s  a most  won- 
derful place,  you  know.  My  dear  aunt 
Victoria  says  the  City  of  London  is  the 
hubbub  of  the  Empire.” 

“That  so?”  said  the  porter. 

The  little  girl  nodded  in  vigorous  con- 
firmation. “And  it  is  noisy.” 

She  was  in  stature  scarcely  at  the  level 
of  the  porter’s  waist,  but  in  her  singular 
self-possession  and  primness  she  was 
completely  the  dominant  partner  in 
these  exchanges;  and  she  now,  by  a 
glance  toward  the  exits  and  a gesture  of 
her  shoulders,  quite  clearly  instructed 
the  porter  that  the  requirements  of  polite 
interchange  were  fulled  and  that  his 
duties  must  now  be  attended. 

He  swung  up  her  box  in  one  homy 
fist  and,  again  obeying  a gesture,  ex- 
tended the  other  toward  her.  She  took 
it  and  gave  the  explanation  she  seemed 
to  think  necessary. 

“You  see,  I’m  only  eight,”  she  said, 
“and  in  railway  stations  I always  hold 
my  dear  mamma’s  hand.” 

“Ain’t  your  mamma  come  with  you. 
then?”  inquired  the  p>6rter. 

Her  reply  caused  him  to  look  sharply 
down  at  her,  trotting  by  his  side. 

“ Oh  no ! You  see,  my  dear  mamma  is 
dead.” 

“That  so?”  said  the  porter. 

He  felt  immediately  that  it  was  an 
inept  remark,  and  to  get  well  away  from 
it,  he  said,  in  a changed  and  hearty 
voice:  “ And  where  might  you  be  mak- 
ing to  now,  missy?” 

“ I’m  going  to  my  dear  imcle  Henrj'.” 

“That  so?”  said  the  porter.  “And 
what  might  your  xmcle’s  regular  name 
be,  missy?” 

The  little  girl  replied,  rather  as  if  she 
had  learned  it  by  heart,  “Henry  Bas- 
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sett,  esquire,  The  Old  Court  House,  near 
Penny  Green,  Tidborough.” 

The  porter  whistled.  The  thing — the 
coincidence  — was  so  completely  as- 
tounding to  him  that  he  had  no  words 
to  suit  it.  He  felt  dazed,  and  in  dazed 
silence  he  led  the  way  into  the  station 
yard.  Three  or  four  hansom  cabs  were 
in  waiting.  He  hailed  one,*  and  as  it 
eame  jingling  up  prepared  to  hand  on 
his  amazement  to  its  driver. 

He  swimg  up  her  box,  the  driver 
stiffly  reaching  tightly  overcoated  arms 
for  it. 

“Wherever  don’t  you  think  this  fare’s 
bound  for?” 

The  driver,  who  was  no  public 
speaker,  vouchsafed  only  the  surly  gnmt 
(rf  one  to  whom  the  vagaries  of  fares  were 
as  nothing.  But  for  the  |>orter’s  reply 
he  cleariy  was  not  prepared. 

“Old  Bassett’s,”  said  the  porter. 

The  driver  jerked  up  his  head.  “Not 
on  your  life!”  He  had  a very  deep, 
suspicious  voice  and  a very  small,  beery, 
and  suspicious  eye.  “Not  on  your  life 
she  ain’t!” 

“Ask  of  her,  then,”  affirmed  the  por- 
ter, with  the  pride  of  one  that  has  re- 
leased a startler.  He  looked  toward  the 
little  girl.  She  was  standing  by  the 
horse’s  head,  her  hands  clasped  in  ec- 
static adoration.  “Calls  ’im  her  dear 
uncle  Henry.” 

“Not  on  your  life  she  don’t!” 

The  porter  nodded  impressively. 
“Said  it  to  me  with  her  own  lips  right 
there  on  the  platform — ” He  broke  ofiF, 
for  the  little  girl  had  turned  from  the 
horse  and  was  approaching  him,  her 
fingers  in  her  purse. 

“Thank  you,  porter,”  she  addressed 
him.  “That’s  very  nice.  Here  is  three- 
pence for  you.  Just  lift  me  up  to  the 
step,  will  you?  And  in  case,  porter,  any 

the  four-wheelers  are  annoyed  I took 
a hansom,  just  tell  them,  please,  it’s  be- 
cause I like  to  watch  the  horse.”  She 
was  on  the  footboard  of  the  cab,  and  she 
caught  the  driver’s  small  and  suspicious 
^e  astoundingly  regarding  her  over  the 
roof;  but,  with  the  air  of  one  doing  the 
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correct  thing,  she  ignored  his  eye  and 
gave  her  instruction  to  the  porter.  “I’ll 
tell  the  man  where  to  go  from  inside.” 

“I’ve  told  him, missy, ’’said  the  porter. 

She  was  working  herself  on  to  the  seat, 
sitting  on  her  legs  tucked  beneath  her. 

She  said,  reprovingly;  “But  I still  will, 
if  you  don’t  mind.” 

A yellow  eye  now  gazed  lambently 
down  upon  the  little  girl  through  the 
roof  trap.  She  addressed  it: 

“ If  you  please,  I am  going  to  my  dear 
uncle  Henry.  If  you  please,  to  Henry 
Bassett,  esquire.  The  Old  Court  House, 
near  Penny  Green,  Tidborough.  What’s 
your  horse’s  name?” 

The  eyes  of  the  porter  on  the  pave- 
ment said,  “Ah,  now  it’s  your  turn!” 

The  yellow  eye  of  the  driver,  raised  in 
astonishment  from  the  trap,  gazed  first 
upon  his  horse,  then  upon  the  porter. 

A great  difficulty  faced  the  driver;  and 
it  was  that  the  only  name  by  which  he 
ever  called  his  horse  was  “Blast  yer!” 

— “Get  up,  blast  yer!  Now,  then,  blast 
yer!  Whoa,  blast  yer!” 

He  was,  however,  though  a slowish 
man,  a man  of  resource.  A powerful 
aroma  of  beer  descended  upon  the  little 
girl.  “What  name  would  you  like  him 
to  be  called,  lady?” 

She  twisted  up  her  face  to  the  beer 
vent.  “I  should  like  him  to  be  called 
Black  Beauty.” 

“That’s  what  he  is  called,  lady,”  said 
the  driver,  hoarsely. 

“Although  he’s  brown?”  said  the  little 
girl,  quickly. 

The  driver  raised  his  head  and  blew 
an  enormous  discharge  of  beery  fumes 
across  the  top  of  his  cab.  “Hoo-oo- 
oo-ff!”  He  gazed  despairingly  at  the 
porter,  but  saw  no  sympathy  there.  He 
again  applied  his  face  to  the  trap. 

“’Is  mane’s  black,  lady,  an'  ’is  tail.” 

“So  they  are!  So  they  are!”  cried  the 
little  girl,  and  struck  her  hands  together. 

“Do  you  mind  if  I click  him  off?” 

“Not  a bit,  lady,”  said  the  driver, 
relieved. 

“T’ck!  t’ck!”  clidked  the  little  girl. 

“Gee  up,  Black  Beauty!” 
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The  driver  thought  hard,  though 
slowly,  during  the  long  drive  to  the  Old 
Court  House.  He  was  in  violent  sym- 
pathy with  the  strikers,  and  entertained 
a violent  opinion  of  Henry  Bassett,  and 
in  the  fudged  way  in  which  the  proc- 
esses of  his  mind  worked,  he  had  a sullen 
notion  that  he  was  playing  false  to  the 
strikers  by  permitting  a relative  of  the 
hated  Bassett  in  his  cab.  The  notion 
swelled  to  a head  as  the  cab  overtook, 
passed  through,  and  left  the  ranks  of  the 
marchers.  He  was  cogitating  some  re- 
marks to  the  little  girl  on  the  subject  of 
her  uncle  when  the  roof  trap  was  agi- 
tated from  beneath  and  he  raised  it  and 
looked  down. 

The  little  girl,  who  had  climbed  up- 
right to  get  at  the  trap,  was  resettling 
herself  upon  her  curled-up  legs.  “I  just 
wanted  to  ask  where  are  all  those  men 
going  to?” 

The  question  was  pleasant  to  the 
driver.  He  said,  with  harsh  emphasis: 

“They’re  going  to  see  your  dear 
uncle.” 

“Are  they?”  cried  the  little  girl.  “Is 
it  a party?” 

"Party?"  growled  the  driver. 

“You’ve  been  drinking  beer,  haven’t 
you?”  said  the  little  girl. 

“Yes,  lady,”  said  the  driver,  and 
closed  the  trap. 

The  Old  Court  House  was  approached 
by  massive  iron  gates  and  a short  drive. 
The  front  door  stood  within  cavernous 
portals  in  which  the  little  girl,  standing 
before  it,  looked  rather  like  a fly  at  the 
bottom  of  a large  teacup.  The  driver, 
descending,  rang  for  her  the  bell  pull 
which  depended  like  a giant’s  club  far 
above  her  head,  was  paid,  and  drove  off. 
“For  the  less  I sees  of  these  ’ere,  lady,” 
said  the  driver,  “the  better  I feels.” 

“When  I’m  not  feeling  very  well,” 
said  the  little  girl,  “my  dear  mamma 
gives  me  syrup  of  figs.” 

The  driver  withdrew  himself. 

A very  tall,  thin  man,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  baked  dry  in  an 
oven,  opened  the  door. 


“If  you  please,”  said  the  little  girl, 
“I’ve  come  to  stay  with  my  dear  uncle.” 

Stupefaction  took  voice  within  the  tall 
man.  “Come  to  stay  with — come  to 
stay  with  your  dear  uncle?”  he  repeated. 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  said  the  little  girl, 
and  stepped  over  the  threshold  and  be- 
gan very  industriously  to  wipe  her  feet 
on  the  mat'. 

The  man  stared  down  with  the  air  of 
one  watching  an  astounding  and  un- 
canny phenomenon.  “Is  it  Mr.  Bassett 
you  mean?” 

“Excuse  my  not  answering  before,” 
said  the  little  girl,  after  a pause  in  which 
her  feet  continued  vigorously  at  work. 
“I  go  nine  times  with  each  foot.  How 
many  times  do  you  go?” 

“ I’m  afraid  I couldn’t  quite  say  as  to 
that,”  said  the  tall  man.  With  the  porter 
and  the  driver  he  found  himself,  as  it 
were,  mesmerically  overpowered. 

The  little  girl  regarded  him  interest- 
edly. “I  suppose  it’s  a habit  with  you. 
My  dear  mamma  says  that  in  time  it 
becomes  a habit  and  then  you  stop 
counting.  Do  you  do  the  backs  of  your 
heels  like  this  or  like  thb?” 

“I’m  afraid  I couldn’t  quite  say  as  to 
that,  miss,”  said  the  t^  man.  He 
cleared  his  throat. 

“What  name  might  it  be,  miss?” 

“Lucy,”  said  the  little  girl.  “What’s 
yours?” 

“Cleggs,  miss,”  said  the  tall  man, 
speaking,  like  the  porter,  on  the  rebound 
of  surprise.  He  hesitated,  but  as  the 
little  girl  appeared  willing  to  accept  this 
without  comment  he  drifted  uncer- 
tainly up  the  hall  and,  knocking  dis- 
creetly, passed  through  a doorway. 

The  proprietor  of  Bassett’s  Paper 
Mills  sat  at  a writing  table,  fingering 
some  papers  and  looking  the  man  im- 
p>ervious  to  any  reasoning  but  his  own, 
the  solitary  and  embittered  man  with  a 
grudge  against  all  men,  the  man  proud 
to  the  marrow  and  hard  to  the  bone, 
that  he  was  reputed  to  be  and  that 
unquestionably  he  was.  His  clean- 
shaven face  was  the  ^tting  of  eyes  that 
were  like  dull-gray  stones,  hard  and  cold 
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or  stupid  questions,  when  you  have 
answered  mine.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  little  girl.  “I 
only  asked  because  you  hold  your  lips 
pressed  up  like  I hold  mine  when  I have 
cod-liver  oil  and  can’t  bear  to  swallow  it. 
What  was  yoiu*  question?” 

“My  question  was:  What  nonsense  is 
this?  Where  is  yoiu*  mother?” 

The  little  girl  swallowed  before  she 
spoke.  “My  dear  uncle  Henry,  please 
don’t  cry,  but  be  brave.  My  dear 
mamma  is  dead.” 

The  proprietor  of  Bassett’s  Paper 
Mills  said,  “Lucy — dead!” 

“She’s  with  God,”  said  the  little  girl. 
“I’m  not  to  cry,  and  I haven’t.  Feel 
my  handkerchief.” 

The  proprietor  of  Bassett’s  Paper 
Mills  disregarded  the  invitation.  “ When 
did  she  die?” 

“On  Tuesday.” 

“Who  was  there?” 

“Only  me.” 

“Where  was  she  buried?” 

“At  Kensal  Green.” 

“Who  was  there?” 

“Only  me.” 

The  little  girl’s  lips  were  swiftly  pro- 
truded and  withdrawn. 

“I  find  if  I pinch  my  nose  it’s  a great 
help,”  she  said.  “I  think  I will.” 

It  was  a little  pathetic.  A tear 
should  have  stolen  down  Mr.  Bassett’s 
grim,  cold  cheek  at  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  one-time  favorite  sister, 
but  he  did  not  so  much  as  wince. 
As  a child  he  had  been  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  sister  Lucy.  In  youth  she 
had  kept  house  for  him.  He  had  quar- 
reled violently  and  tyrannically  with 
her;  and  the  hard  but  thoroughly  hu- 
man fact  is  that  his  childhood’s  affec-. 
tions  and  the  impulses  of  his  youth  were 
screwed  and  battened  down  beneath 
forty  years  of  brass-bound,  weather- 
proofed, self-interest. 

He  did  not  even  wince.  “Only  you?” 
he  said,  solidly.  “Only  you?  Your 
uncles,  your  aunt — they  were  in  touch 
with  her — where  were  they?” 

The  little  girl  was  still  pinching  the 


bridge  of  her  nose.  Her  raised  elbow 
and  the  simultaneous  twisting  of  one  leg 
seemed  to  indicate  the  necessity,  and  the 
exercise,  of  much  force.  “If  you  can 
see  any  wetness,”  she  annoimc^,  “it’s 
the  pinching.  My  dear  aimt  Victoria 
and  my  dear  uncles  said  it  was  most 
unfortunate  for  them,  but  you  can’t  put 
off  a wedding  just  because  anyone  is  ill; 
and  afterward  my  dear  aunt  came  and 
explained  you  couldn’t  put  it  off  for  a 
funeral.  It  was  my  dear  cousin  Kate’s 
wedding,  and  my  dear  uncle  William 
said  it  was  a most  important  catch — ^no, 
match.  Would  it  be  catch  or  match?” 

“Catch,  if  I know  my  dear  sister 
Victoria,”  said  Mr.  Bassett. 

“A  most  important  catch,”  continued 
the  little  girl,  “and  it  would  have  looked 
so  strange  if  they  weren’t  there.  And 
my  dear  imcle  Barnabas  said  it  was  most 
unfortunate  being  the  same  day  and — ” 

“Ah,  like  them,  like  them!”  interpo- 
lated the  proprietor  of  Bassett’s  Paper 
Mills.  “lean  see  them;  I can  hear  them!” 

“Can  you?”  said  the  little  girl,  and 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  looked  along  the 
line  of  her  xmcle’s  sight. 

He  laughed.  He  laughed,  and — listen 
to  this — it  was  his  laugh,  and  no  groan, 
that  did  actually  cause  a stir  and  a 
creaking  of  the  massy  balks  beneath 
which,  like  soft  green  leaves  pressed  dry 
and  skeletonized  in  a book,  his  child- 
hood’s generous  qualities  lay.  He 
laughed.  His  thought  was:  “What  an 
idea!  What  a child!  What  a thing  to 
be  so  ingenuously  simple  as  that!  Imag- 
ine it,  if  one  could  be  a child  like  that! 
Ah  me!  if  one  could!” 

He  laughed,  and  somewhere  deep 
within  him  a twinge  responded.  He 
laughed,  and  all  the  little  angels  stood  on 
tiptoe  with  excitement.  (The  task  of  all 
the  little  angels  is  the  old  men  and 
women;  the  old  angels  look  after  the 
children.)  “If  only  she  can  get  him 
laughing!”  cried  the  little  angels,  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  with  excitement,  for  they 
were  rather  worn  out  with  this  trying 
guardianship  of  the  proprietor  of  Bas- 
sett’s Paper  MiUs. 
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^Vll  Mr,  Bassett  said,  snappuig  pff  llw?  that  particular  difficulty  hadn’t  ok'CvUpr^ 
laugh  and  stifling  the  twng^c,  hie,  I dare  say  we  could  get  over 

‘‘ Where  Weiryan  living? 

The  tittle  girl. noiided,  “ In  our  ledg-  '‘IVellv  J can  do  everything  else  for 
ings^  yes.  I>o  you  Vnow*’— sha  piit  n njyself,  It’s  only  my  bach,  when  I have 
hand  on  the  table  in  the  iftottoii  pr  calh  iriy^b^ 

ing  particatar  attention—"  do  yow  hriow,  fie  was  hot  really  thinking  of  practical 
our  landlady’s  grown-up  daughter  was  in  diffitnilties.  Practical  difficulties  never 
the  pantomime?  She.  was!  She  was  in  stcKnl  in  the  way  bf  the  preprietor 
the  fourth  row,  and  our  landlady  said  Ihassctt’s  Paper  Mills,  That  wns  why  he^ 
she  would  have  been  hi  the  front  row  paid  supertax  on  hMthcomer^^^T^ 
only  she  had  thin  legit  oh  her  fathers  side,  cutties  ho  was  lluaking  of  were  of  the 
VVhich  shle  pf  yltii  is  your  father's  side?’’  same  order  as  those  which  tpethiy 
He  l»ughe<i  again,  this  time  a full  aiid  when  he  fcnoWsi^ 
ftefe:  Isngh,;  the  little  angels  morning,  and  happier 

bug^l  thehiselyes  for  joy  on  the  wide  wlieii  h«  dxies  get  he  simply 

steps  df  h^av’esj  jmd  cried ^ " Hush { cafthot,  ve^^  well  to  hal^'e  this  little 
HtJLahl-’fonneainiether.atid  tiptoedagain.  girl  in  the  house  and  to  liave  alv?aya 
"Weil,  you’re  all  pa  yoxir  mother’s  this — this  freshness,  Hu-s  rtewnen-s;  but 
sule,”  he  saidr  "if  that’s  any  explana-  hdw'  about  giving  up ; his  acoustoiiied 
tion  to  you."  he  ended  again,  to  rnotte  of  life  and  his  accostonied  outlook 
hiinselfv  ‘*^Ay  me!"’— not  because  he  on  life  and  the  Ijcaring  and  the  behavior 
was  thmkmg  of  , 

nmth^r,  for  die^wj^^  I V 

.but :-^l^au^;''jbe  was  j'.. 

thinking  of  fiiinself . 

He  said;  to.  her, 
you  know,  whec 


you 

in  at  that  door 
just  now  you  iyece  alwufe 
as  likely  t«  stay  and  li  ve 
here  ua  Cleggs  i§  to 
atatid  on  his  heiid." 
"Can- he?V  cried  the 

little  gitl,  ehonuously 
inlere-Sted, 

" You’d  better  ask 
him.  But  suppose  you 
do  stay  here  ? What  an 
idea!  How  could  you? 
There’d  be  all  soits  of 
diffifcultrcH." 

The  tittle  girl  seemext 
quite  to  Bpprecjitte  this. 
He  was  frowning  over 
certain  of  the  difficul- 
ties, and  she  . reflected 
his  frown.  . 

“ Thete’d  be  my  back 
to  wash,"  she  said. 

He  laughed  again.  It 
carnequito easily.  "Ah, 
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in  life  that  his  fellow  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  him?  Forty  years 
habituated  in  it.  Forty  years — ^ay  me! 

But  he  kept  up  the  pretence  of  prac- 
tical difiBculties.  “How  about  lessons? 
Don’t  you  have  to  do  lessons?” 

It  was  the  merest  idle  dalliance,  but 
all  the  little  angels  hugged  themselves 
anew  to  hear  him  dallying.  “He’ll  go 
too  far  in  a moment!”  cried  all  the  little 
angels,  jumping  in  their  little  night- 
gowns. 

“My  dear  mamma  did  me  my  les- 
sons,” said  the  little  girl.  “I  can  show 
you  and  you  can  do  me  them  because, 
do  you  Imow,  I’ve  got  the  very  same 
books  that  you  and  my  dear  mamma 
used  when  you  were  little  like  me. 
They’ve  got  your  marks  in  them.  I’ve 
got  them  here.” 

She  took  from  a chair  the  satchel  she 
had  brought  with  her  and  put  it  on  the 
table.  “ There  was  no  room  in  my  box,” 
said  the  little  girl.  She  pulled  out  small 
and  battered  volumes.  “There  they 
are.  Do  you  remember  them?” 

“I  remember  them,”  he  said,  and  at 
his  tone,  “Oh,  poor  thing!”  cried  all  the 
little  angels. 

The  little  girl  had  opened  one  of  the 
books  and  was  turning  over  the  leaves 
before  him.  “Look!  Those  are  your 
marks  when  you  were  learning.  Your 
dear  mamma  used  to  put  the  dates  every 
day,  and  so  did  mine.” 

He  rather  stolidly  regarded  the 
thumbed  pages,  his  mother’s  pencil 
marks,  the  old-fashioned  woodcuts  and 
the  little  readings  in  huge  print.  He  was 
not  touched  by  it  all.  What  he  felt 
was  a strange  but  unmistakable  delight 
in  the  funny  little  old  book  with  its 
grotesquely  pious  and  moral  tales.  His 
sole  reading  was  the  Times  and  the 
Financial  Times.  This  stuff  was  de- 
licious, and  once  it  had  thrilled  him. 
“Ay  me!” 

The  little  girl  thought  he  must  have 
finished  the  page  at  which  he  was  star- 
ing. “That  was  your  reading  book,” 
she  said.  “My  dear  mamma  says  you 
both  simply  loved  it.  There  was  one 


page — a poetry  page — she  said  you 
couldn’t  understand.  I’ll  show  you.”  ' 
She  flattened  before  him  a page  con- 
spicuously white  compared  with  the 
finger-stained  others — obviously  seldom 
read.  It  had  three  stiff  woodcuts — a 
small  iux:hm  sporting  after  a butterfly; 
a young  man  walking  a path  and  looking 
at  a bird  above  him,  presumably  in  song; 
a middle-aged  man  seated  on  a bendi 
in  the  attitude  of  reflection. 

He  remembered  the  pictures  perfectly. 
His  eyes  read  the  verse  accompanying 
them: 

Shades  of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy. 

But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 

The  youth,  who  daily  fiffther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature’s  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended; 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 


Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 

W^ere  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream? 

It  was  unfair.  The  proprietor  of  Bas- 
sett’s Paper  Mills  was  smitten  between 
the  joints  of  his  harness.  He  was 
forty  years  deep  in  the  prison — forty 
years  from  the  glory  and  forty  from  the 
dream — and  he  was  in  the  company  of  a 
little  girl  upon  whom  no  shades  of  the 
prison  house  had  yet  descended,  which 
rather  intensified  and  showed  up  his 
condition. 

The  little  girl  waited  an  enormously 
long  time  for  him  to  speak.  At  last 
she  said,  “Do  you  understand  that  now, 
uncle?” 

He  said,  rather  heavily,  “I  under- 
stand it.”  He  turned  in  his  chair  toward 
her.  “You’re  going  to  stay  with  me,  all 
right.  What  would  you  like  to  do — 
first?” 

The  little  girl  said,  “I’d  like — ^most 
awfully — to  cry.” 

(“L^k  out!  Look  out!”  cried  all  the 
little  angels.) 

The  proprietor  of  Bassett’s  Piq)er 
Mills  extended  his  hands  to  her. 
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She  said,  “Do  you  thirtk  my  dear  axid  stroked  it  and  held  her  rather 
mamma  would  mind?’*  tight. 

The  proprietor  of  Bassett's  Paper  And  beneath  the  oatastrOphic  collapse 
Mills  swallowed  something;  “She’ll  of  her  emotious  he  was  hiiuself  undergo- 
know  I saidyou  mi^  ing  a huge  and  monstroii.?  <rapitulatfon« 

The  little  girl’s  fa^  began  to  work  a tvashing  out,  ii  surging  i^p  from  iihdet, 
•with  extraordinajy  Convulsions.  that  the  little  twinges  when  he  laughed 

He  opened  ha  at  her  had  begun.  Tie  was  thiuking  all 

'’That-s  done,  it!  iti’!  kinds  of  things  while  lie  held  her..  He 

cried  »ll  the  iitlle^  an  and  hopped;  begaii  tp  sufler  the -^ctra^i'Wlhtary 
and  skipped  .m  their  Tittlfe  oigblgpwTM  ; h holding  her  a-s 

alxiut;dhe:,£ftor  o AT^  ' Iihh  holding  on- ^ to  her,-  He  wn-s^ 

I'he-  of  ibiuga.  The  only' 

donmepi;^  ^ xsjfjipletgv  yshig  ilwit^  m 

luouSvdceaatktm^^  TSveiy  the  tiiougiit;  : 

ticle  fif  hef;  smalt  “This  infef hat  striket  That’s  in  the 

Iribdte  tp  the  uhahdohm  wjtSit  like  Wlty,  infernatthing!''  Also  this  thought; 

a univereal  eapltulatiw  pf  her  parts  pit’s  time  I got  out  of  it,  Turn  it  into 
ruslnng  tp  the-^cttll  i nf  one  M ta»:»  »>hlv  Don’t  uu- 

river  banks  co^  to  a pood- ^ hew  ideus  about  work- 

face  was  buned  in  the  shoutder  of  the  jieopte-  Oet  out  of  it.  PoHer  almut-;- 
prpprietor  of  Baiaett’s  Taper  Mills.  He  with  tliis  scrap,*'  And  again : “ This 
bad  never  seen  anything  like  such  grief,  infernal  strike!’’ 

He  had  never  imagined  that  anything  The  violence  of  her  passionate  sorrow' 
like  it  could  be.  Once  or  twice  she  cried-  ran  its  course'  It  ebbwi  aw'ay  in  long 
.“My  dear  mamma?  My  dear  mamma?”  heaves  and  little  shudders.  He  sat  her 
He  put  an  aw'kward  band  to  her  head  upright  on  his  knee  and  with  a handker- 
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chief  wiped  her  eyes.  “Feel  better? 
Better  now,  eh?”  He  put  the  handker- 
chief in  his  pocket.  “Look  here.  I ex- 
pect you’d  like  to  do  something  for  me. 
Wouldn’t  you?” 

She  nodded.  She  couldn’t  quite  get 
words  yet. 

“ There  ’re  some  people  waiting  here  to 
see  me.  Cleggs  has  been  in  and  out  of 
the  room  while  you’ve  been  having  your 
cry.  I want  you  just  to  go  in  and  say 
something  to  them  for  me.  Will  you?” 

She  nodded  again.  Her  sniffs  would 
have  made  a vacuum  cleaner  feel  jealous. 
But  she  brightened  very  much  at  the 
idea  of  a thing  to  do.  She  nodded  more 
vigorously.  “Is  it  the  p-party?” 

“You  might  call  it  a party.”  He  set 
her  on  her  feet.  “They’re  in  the  room 
straight  opposite  across  the  hall.  Just 
go  in  and  say  to  them  from  me — ” He 
told  her  what  to  say.  “ Can  you  remem- 
ber that?” 

“Oh  yes.  It  sounds  funny  to  me.  Will 
they  understand?” 

“You  see.  Well,  perhaps — Look! 
If  they  don’t,  give  them  this.  ” He  wrote 
on  a slip  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  her. 

Six  persons  awaited  the  little  girl. 
The  strikers’  deputation  consisted  of 
four  men  and  two  women.  They  sat 
along  one  side  of  the  table  in  the  great 
dining  room  on  chairs  arranged  for  them 
by  Cleggs,  and  they  sat  silently,  with 
rather  sad,  anxious  eyes  fixed  on  the 
door.  They  had  been  kept  waiting  a 
long  time,  and  they  boded  no  good  from 
the  delay.  That  strike  breaker! 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned  slowly. 
“O  my  God!”  said  one  of  the  women. 

The  door,  instead  of  opening  very 
wide  to  admit  the  master,  opened  but  a 
few  inches.  The  little  girl  slid  in  through 
the  ajjerture  and  turned  and  stood  on 
tiptoe  to  put  both  hands  to  the  handle 
and  shut  it  again. 

The  deputation  simply  stared. 

The  little  girl  came  up  to  the  table  and 
looked  over  it.  “If  you  please,”  she 
said,  “my  dear  uncle  says  your  terms 
are  grant^.” 


The  deputation  simply  stared. 

The  little  girl  nodded  in  a friendly 
way.  “Yes,  your  terms  are  granted. 
That’s  what  my  dear  uncle  told  me  to 
tell  you.” 

They  were  all  on  their  feet. 

“Granted!”  cried  one;  and, 

“ Granted !”  another. 

The  woman  who  had  made  the  ex- 
clamation as  the  door  handle  began  to 
turn  came  quickly  roimd  the  table  and 
struck  her  hands  together  upon  her 
shrunken  bosom  before  the  little  girl. 
“Dearie,  you  wouldn’t  deceive — 
Dearie,  for  the  love  of  God — ” 

“There’s  this  paper,”  said  the  little 
girl,  rather  surprised,  for  she  had  never 
been  to  a party  like  this  before. 

The  paper  went  to  the  hands  of  an 
old  man  who  had  had  the  center  place 
at  the  table.  He  read  it  aloud  in  an 
extraordinary,  trembling  voice: 

“Your  demands  are  granted.  The  works 
will  open  in  all  departments  at  6 a.m.  to- 
morrow. The  new  scale  will  take  effect 
forthwith. 

“Henby  Bassett.” 

The  old  man  dropped  terrifically  on 
his  chair  and  put  his  arms  on  the  table 
and  buried  his  head  in  them.  Some  one 
said;  “Praise  God!  Praise  God!”  The 
woman  facing  the  little  girl  dropped  on 
her  knees  and  clasped  the  little  girl  ter- 
ribly to  her  heart.  The  little  angels  on 
the  wide  steps  of  heaven  skipped  and 
crowed  with  glee.  “Did  you  ever!”  cried 
all  the  little  angels,  and  snapped  their 
pink  little  fingers  and  thumbs,  and 
skipped  and  crowed  again. 

Mr.  Tug  Sanders  had  spent  an  un- 
profitable, but  very  jumpy,  afternoon, 
partly  in  shelter  at  the  police  station, 
and  partly  hovering  timidly  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  that  stood  about  Mr. 
Bassett’s  residence,  waiting  for  the  news. 
The  strike  breaker  made  three  attempts 
to  penetrate  the  crowd  and  reach  the 
house,  but  each  time  his  courage  failed 
him  and  he  retreated.  Assured  at  last 
of  the  detrimental  effect  on  his  health  of 
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remaining,  in  th^  neighborhood,  hfe  the  devdl— ? . sickly  and  fatuous 
turned  di$cortsG}ately  away  and,  also  for  grin  ,w^  all 

health’s  sak  wandered  the  lanes,  -Ah? -Stff’t ihode^^^^  cried  a. stout 
kfreping  away  from  tlie  town,  till  the  lady  Tierchett  ra^  th  bookstall 

aeven-r/clock  niJ^tjrain  should  be  due.  for  better  vi^av^  nf  Uie  adored^  c 

Bui  wheft  at  length  he  headed  for  the  nance.  it  n ain’t  modest  as  'e  is 

train  an  appallmg  thing  awwted  him;  noMe,  the 

Sneaking  fnrtively  npoii  the  city  from  a She  iheh  ovs^^lahoed  and 

different  qtjaiiei'.  he  waa  frtosefl  tn  di*..  Siibdferh^.M^y  Y ^^he  traiji  Jitafted. 

coyer  Bie  inarlad  square,  through  whleh  What  a shoat  ? Wfaai  a v*jy 

be  tnust  / 


excited  crowd  nf  strikers.i  His 
hat  pc»aiiiyely  lifted  froni  his 
bead  irpdn  his  starting  scalp. 

He  pulled,  it  his  ey'cs  and 
tremnlQualy  thieii'^ed  Ids  way, 
into  the  fhob,'  ; : 

He  was  well  His 

photdgt.tph  had  be^in  In  e\"ery 
jhaper.  He  had  tfed  ruade  fifty 
yards 

Was  dis«?by#ed  shd  his  name 
roared  into  the  welkin.  H« 
w‘asseb^.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  set  hik  teeth  for  the  h tdeoua 
end  <ff  being  tow.  to  death. 

Lo,  he  : was  raised  ahojihler 
high!  .He  was  held  aloft  and 
being  borne  aloft  to  Uiestatipn  1 
Thunderous  roars  hymned  him 
on.  old  :Tug  Sandej^l 

CJood  old  Twggy!  Three, 
cheers  for  good  old  Tuggj’  — 
and  anotiier‘-^and  anotiieh— • 
and  aap tberi’-  H U ndred s 
pressed  fotwaM^  to  touch  hi^ 

Imnd.  Alettte«i  held  up  their 
children  to  him.  Women  fought  with  ecslatic  cheering?  A .Salvation  ./Army 
his  carriers  to  throw  .t.heir  arnia  about  band.  ieadng  bp:  ai  the  doidde,  and,  as 
him  and  kis.s  him. ; Girls  Ibrew  floy?ers.  the  Tidborough  Coittuty  Ttme#  said  on 

Dumfounded,  amazed;  s|a?e!cbless,  hi  .the^  at  tbe  ‘’p-syeliologicaT  mo* 

a dreiam;  dead  and  in  another  world  their  instwments  with 

■ — ^the  superb  'and  nuignifimit  strike  ii^tning  speed.  AVith  hearH^^^^^  throats 
breaker  found  himself  in  a compartmimit  lilife  ry<>i^^^^  weU-fcuown  tune, 

of  the  up^express  and  leaning  from  the  Bhmdy  the  stufmidoua  strike  breaker, 
window  and  regardmg  wdth  a sickly  from  the  window,  smiling  bia 

fatuous  gprin  the  tossing  mob  that  ^ 

tumuitudufily  sm'ged  li«fore  biru.  adoring  tackadaisical  haJid  (he  felt  it  was  the 
him.  Ilia  shalten^  ears  had  could  do)— slowly  he  was, drawn 

him  that  ilie  strike  wsw  endedv  iheiaen  Ayffay  to  the  heartfelt,  hear.traching  kcmgt 
victorious,  but  what  oh  earth"— ? What  hytnaed  froth  five  hundred  throats: 


ns  HA.D  NBVJfclH  SBKN  ,A.?JYT«£NO  liIKE  GBlEr 


THE  WOJIAJT  DaOPPfiD  ON  HER  KKESS  -■».»»  CliASPBB  HfiS  TO  KEH  BBABT 


MtoH  , be  . wit Ji  you  till  we  meet  /’yoji  aee  ewslwra'^  forever  in  the  heartit 
again.'*  , ^ of  Ibis  great 

' It  was  tremendous,  Strong  men  well.^  ; tbe  noble  strike 

wejpt,  and  wieU  ^ might.  In  the  ’ beaker.  *'^Oh,  well,"'  and  sat  dm'tL, 
words  of  the  Tidborbitgh  dazed,  and  tried  to  biok  noble  what  time 

“It  was  h stiblune  and  dWpIy  tnoviag  , he  Hionght,  the  dickens— r?” 

moinenl.’*  . - , 

The  stupendou.si  strike  breaker  drew  “Bot  that’s  not  fair!”  cried  a verj’ 
in  h.ia  . hehd  and  wiped  hii  ktreatiiutg  small  and  itUite  ihejT'eri^^^  , little 
brow;''’  ''  - ahKebjjeeping,' /•. -,y 

,'  • .;^hi  ah;  hgedi  ^itleman.  irf  , '-Ohi  t>w>ft  That’sno.ti4ngl’’  eried  the, 

evani^Hcnl  e^ijiealmncer  seated  , in-  the  <kher  little- angels.  nothing  to 

raiTJRge^  -'- sir,  this  is  the  most  ;gbrimi8  , what  Ihey  do  down  there  sometiiUea. 
day  in  tljff  histtjry’ Sir.\  \Yhat  doeif  it  matter  ? , dust  look  at  Henry 
you  t^ti^nobiep  are  boUcv  sir,  and  BaasctVt  Stand  on  this  Gioud.” 
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THE  AMEmCAH  WOMAN 
BY  W.  L.  GEORGE 

Author  of  Caitban 


IF  I felt  that  I could  avoid  it,  I should 
not  write  this  chapter,  for  I hold  that 
the  American  woman  is  a woman  before 
she  is  an  American.  I should  rather 
write,  with  an  American  slant,  an  essay 
on  woman  unqualified,  consider  her  as 
affected  by'  the  primal  emotions  of  love, 
hatred,  ambition;  I fear  that  my  title 
may  misrepresent  me,  that  it  may  imply 
separation  of  the  American  woman  from 
her  sbters,  whether  British  or  Eskimo, 
which  is  not  intended.  But,  though  she 
may  not  differ  from  them  essentially,  at 
least  among  the  central  masses  of  the 
country,  her  exterior  manifestations  of 
character  do  establish  bright  contrasts 
with  the  woman  of  Europe.  Of  those 
one  must  take  note.  One  must  also  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  most  Americans 
ask  most  Europeans,  “What  do  you 
think  of  the  American  woman?”  and 
seem  to  expect  a reply  embodying 
amazement  ^fore  an  entirely  new  hu- 
man species. 

The  stranger’s  difficulty  is  made  all 
the  more  intense  by  his  endeavors  to 
find  out  what  is  an  American.  Is  it  the 
descendant  of  a Pennsylvanian  German 
who  immigrated  a century  and  a half 
ago,  or  a recent  immigrant  of  British 
stock,  or  an  Irishman  with  forty  years’ 
political  work  behind  him;  a long  Yan- 
kee; a square-headed,  thick-jowled  sales- 
man, called  Smith,  whose  father  came 
across  as  Strubelsky?  The  questioning 
stranger  finds  the  problem  more  puzzling 
among  the  women  because  fashion  levels 
their  appearance.  He  watches  the  pro- 
cession of  British,  Italian,  Jewish,  Slav 
types;  if  he  has  opportunity  to  speak 
Vox..  CXLU-— No.  SfiO.— fiS 
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with  them,  their  accent  is  uniform;  he 
asks  himself  whether  their  national  point 
of  view  is  uniform,  whether  the  Ameri- 
can woman  is  anything  but  a European 
varnished  in  America.  And  if  that  is 
the  case,  then  the  varnish.  . . . What 
is  the  varnish? 

If  we  assume  as  an  average  American 
type  the  woman  whose  parents,  of  im- 
migrant extraction,  were  bom  in  the 
United  States,  one  thing  can  be  said  of 
her  in  general — ^her  physical  attractions 
are  very  great.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  lay  down  that,  though  not  every 
young  American  woman  is  pretty,  she 
nearly  always  knows  how  to  seem  it. 
She  is  excessively  well  groomed;  she 
takes  of  her  hair  and  her  hands  a care 
that  the  average  Englishwoman  does 
not;  she  gives  intelligent  thought  to  her 
clothes.  However  tired,  the  stenog- 
rapher presses  her  skirt  every  day, 
and  spends  upton  its  renewal  money 
she  sometimes  needs  for  food.  She  out- 
classes the  Englishwoman  because  she 
is  less  given  to  breaking  her  lines  vrith 
bows  and  frills;  she  takes  trouble  with 
her  shoes;  she  is  very  near  to  the 
Frenchwoman  in  her  style  of  dressing, 
except  that  she  uses  stronger  colors  and 
that  she  sometimes  adds  to  a simple 
model  gown  a trimming  one  could  do 
without.  Strong  colors  are  not  against 
her;  for  my  part,  I am  rather  tired  of  the 
eternal  black  and  white,  fawn  and  gray, 
of  Paris.  Some  of  this  lore  seems  to  be 
imparted  at  certain  finishing  schools, 
where  she  is  taught  the  care  of  skin, 
hands,  hair,  which  is  never  done  in  an 
English  school,  where  it  is  despised,  or 
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in  a French  school,  where  it  would  be 
thought  improper.  The  tendency  to 
decoration  is  so  strong  that  I have  even 
seen  several  colored  girls  with  their 
cheeks  rouged  and  their  mouths  made  up. 
This  had  a little  exotic  air  that  was 
rather  pleasing,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
represent  the  highest  point  of  feminine 
egotism. 

Reverting  to  the  problem  offered  by 
the  admixture  of  races,  though  there  are 
no  female  American  types  corresponding 
with  the  two  dominant  male  typ>es,  there 
is  a common  facial  characteristic.  I 
noticed  this  soon  after  arrival,  but  it  was 
two  months  before  I could  define  it. 
You  find  in  America  long  faces,  round 
faces,  dark  skins,  and  fair  skins,  and  yet 
they  are  mostly  American,  in  this  sense 
that  the  features  are  more  marked  than 
they  are  in  Europe.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  definition.  The  eyes  are  larger, 
the  lips  much  thicker  or  much  thinner, 
the  cW  and  jaw  lines  more  pronounced. 
The  American  woman  has  more  em- 
phatic features  than  the  European 
woman.  What  is  interesting  is  that  in 
the  cities  she  does  not  recognize  that 
nature  has  endowed  her  with  strong 
features,  so  she  powders,  uses  lip  salve, 
strengthens  her  eyebrows,  or  thins  them 
into  half-circular  brush  strokes,  and 
kohls  her  eyelids  much  more  than  the 
European.  Also,  when  the  fashion  in 
dress  tends  toward  undressing,  she  is 
rather  excessive.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  hot  summers;  it  may  point  to  tem- 
perature rather  than  to  temperament, 
but  it  may  also  express  one  side  of  her 
psychology.  Where  the  European 
woman  suggests,  the  American  woman 
proclaims.  If  I may  generalize  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  English  attitude  in 
woman  is  to  sit  down  and  look  sweet 
until  some  one  notices  her,  that  the 
French  attitude  is  to  edge  away,  but 
not  too  far,  I suppose  I may  define  the 
American  attitude  as  the  storming  of 
the  mild  fortress  which  b called  the 
American  man. 

I have  been  told  that  the  American 
woman  does  not  take  pains  to  attract 


men,  and  that  is  to  a certain  extent  true. 
I have  passed  six  months  in  this  country, 
visited  many  cities,  and  been  on  the 
lookout  for  any  interesting  facts,  but  I 
have  never  seen  an  American  girl  give 
to  a man  in  the  street  what  the  English 
call  the  “glad  eye.”  That  is  a matter  of 
method;  I feel  that  she  is  merely  re- 
serving her  strength  and  that  when  she 
decides  to  go  over  the  top  she  does  it 
with  a speed  and  vigor  which  a European 
would  call  unmaidenly.  She  tends  to 
bash  rather  than  to  entangle.  Excess  in 
clothing  and  decoration  does  not  at  all 
mean  that  women  are  trying  to  attract 
men.  Women  don’t  dress  for  men;  they 
know  better  than  that;  they  know  bet- 
ter than  waste  themselves  on  a sex  so 
dull;  they  dress  for  one  another,  and  half 
the  strain  of  fashion  is  due  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  appearing  be- 
fore women,  the  barest  critics  and  the 
most  learned. 

I have  talked  in  this  sense  with  a 
certain  number  of  American  men,  who 
did  not  like  the  subject  much.  I find 
the  American  point  of  view  on  women 
rather  difficult  to  understand.  Thm 
prevails  in  this  country  a cult — ^we  may 
call  it  gynseolatry — a verbal  worship  of 
woman  in  the  abstract  which  puzzles  a 
person  like  me,  who  insists  on  looking 
upon  women  as  merely  human  beings. 
T^en  an  American  man  talks  to  one 
about  the  nobility  and  purity  of  women, 
about  their  remoteness  from  the  com- 
mon temptations  of  mankind,  one  is 
quite  as  surprised  as  when  one  meets  the 
universal  cynical  type  which  hates 
woman  and  thinks  her  capable  of  all 
crimes.  Many  Americans  are  willing  to 
assert  that  there  lies  a spiritual  beauty 
in  the  soul  of  woman.  This  again  puz- 
zles me,  for  I do  not  know  what  spiritual 
means;  1 think  beauty  undefinable,  and 
am  suspicious  of  the  soul.  I find  it  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States  of  Femininity,  because 
Americans,  when  you  press  them,  will- 
ingly confess  that  “Frenchwomen  are 
loose,  Englishwomen  are  hypocritical, 
etc.,”  and  then,  by  degrees,  allow  you  to 
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feel  that  their  women  are  not  as  other 
women;  that  they  have  a superior  ideal- 
ism; that  they  are  lifted  above  the  gross- 
ness of  the  world — ^which  are  chilly 
things  to  say  of  women.  They  seem  to 
think  the  American  woman  incapable  of 
sin,  yet  all  the  time  one  has  a queer 
sense  that  this  rhapsody  is  recited  like  a 
lesson  which  they  have  read  somewhere, 
periiaps  a lesson  which  has  been  pro- 
claim^ to  them  by  the  objects  of  their 
adoration. 

The  American  woman  undoubtedly 
proclaims  herself  (by  word  and  deed)  to 
the  uncommitted  male.  She  is  a good 
partisan  of  her  sex;  she  thinks  it  a fine 
thing  to  be  a woman,  while  her  mate 
finds  no  special  pride  in  being  a man.  1 
think  she  herself  has  set  up  the  standard 
of  virtue  by  which  her  men  measure  her. 

CONTENTBaaJT 

The  American  is  more  than  the  Euro- 
pean woman  conscious  of  her  importance. 
She  is  conscious  in  a double  sense — 
namely,  she  thinks  highly  of  women  in 
general,  and  she  generally  thinks  fairly 
highly  of  herself  in  particular.  This  is 
not  an  attack,  for  no  respect  is  deserved 
by  those  who  do  not  respect  themselves, 
but  between  conceit  and  self-respect  lies 
an  abyss  that  can  be  bridged  only  by 
common  sense.  Generally  speaking,  I 
have  found  few  American  women  unduly 
satisfied  with  their  own  charms  and 
capacities,  or  their  position;  but  I have 
found  a somewhat  inflated  idea  of  the 
value  and  power  of  woman  in  general. 

Many  American  women  seem  per- 
suaded that  no  standard  exists  for  their 
comparison  with  the  Europeans;  that 
they  are  the  product  of  another  age,  and 
that  it  is  their  mission  to  show  mankind 
what  woman  can  do.  They  consider 
that  in  coolness  of  mind,  in  executive 
capacity,  in  logical  faculty ,"in  beauty  of 
spiritusd  imagination,  they  have  at- 
tained heights  of  which  their  European 
sisters  have  not  reached  the  foothills. 
Women’s  writings,  in  American  books 
and  magazines,  are  spattered  with 
phrases  that  exhibit  narcissism.  (There 


is  no  pathological  implication  in  this,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  self-admiration  is  a 
pathological  reaction.)  For  instance,  in 
Women  and  the  New  Race,  by  Mrs. 
Sanger,  we  are  told  that  women,  by  con- 
trolling birth,  may  remake  the  world.  A 
little  farther  on  we  are  told  that  upon 
the  shoulders  of  tooman,  conscious  of  her 
freedom,  rests  the  responsibility  of  cre- 
ating a new  sex  morality.  These  preten- 
tions seem  to  me  not  only  excessive,  but 
also  exclusive;  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
morality.  If  women  were  to  enforce  a 
new  moral  attitude,  in  which  man  had 
no  say,  we,  who  for  years  have  been 
attacl^g  man-made  laws,  would  equally 
object  to  woman-made  laws. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  American 
woman’s  belief  that  she  is  not  as  other 
women.  I have  several  times  received 
shocked  criticisms  of  the  heroine  of  my 
novel.  Blind  Alley,  who  has  a passionate 
though  incomplete  affair  with  a married 
man.  In  every  case  I have  been  asked 
whether  Monica  is  **a  typical  English 
girl,”  and  told  that  “no  American  girl 
would  behave  like  this.”  Such  illusions 
— ^the  newspapers  being  filled  with  sex 
crimes — ^must  be  rooted  in  vanity.  You 
find  this  feminine  national  vanity  every- 
where. For  instance,  I was  brought  into 
contact  with  a woman  who  was  to  show 
me  that  I did  not  understand  her  sex,  to 
explain  the  American  woman,  so  that  I 
might  realize  the  progress  and  the 
change  brought  about  in  the  New  World. 
The  question  arose  between  us  whether 
courtship  should  be  practiced  as  an  art. 
I had  ventured  to  write  down  a few 
views  as  to  the  way  in  which  men  should 
conduct  their  comtship,  so  as  to  obtain 
from  the  woman  they  love  the  maximum 
of  response.  I had  indicated  that,  in 
my  opinion,  any  man  who  can  support 
a woman  can  get  a wife,  but  maybe  will 
not  obtain  love.  Thereupon  followed  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  process  by 
which  the  self-esteem  of  a woman  is  en- 
comaged,  and  elementary  notes  on  the 
treatment  of  rivals,  the  maintenance  of 
freshness  in  a long  engagement,  etc. 
These  views  infuriated  not  only  the  lady 
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in  question,  but  three  more  of  the  same 
kind.  1 was  told  that  these  ideas,  these 
old-fashioned  flatteries,  these  preambles, 
these  devious  devotions,  are  merely  bor- 
ing to  the  young  ladies  with  direct 
minds  who  go  aroimd  to-day  deciding 
whom  they  will  matrimonially  devour. 
It  was  added  that  perhaps  English- 
women were  like  this,  but  that  it  would 
not  do  in  Ammca.  (You  see,  the 
. national  ending  is  inevitable.) 

What  is  one  to  reply  to  these  inflated 
statements?  Do  some  women  walk  the 
world  blindly?  Do  they  not  see  men 
striving  to  gain  the  regard  of  a woman 
who  hesitates?  Do  they  really  believe 
that  the  modem  woman,  after  a period 
occupied  by  golf,  or  noncommittal  rides 
in  the  Subway,  is  suddenly  asked  by  a 
man,  “Will  you  marry  me?”  and  bluntly 
replies,  “Yes,  let’s  get  hitched.”  I 
think  many  do  believe  this.  The  woman 
who  is  intoxicated  with  the  progress 
made  by  her  sex  can  spend  a week  on 
Broadway,  or,  what  is  still  more  reveal- 
ing, a week  in  small-town  socials,  and 
continue  to  believe  that  there  has  been 
an  enormous  change  in  the  relations  of 
the  sexes.  She  believes  what  she  wants 
to  believe;  in  America  it  is  extraordi- 
nary how  many  educated  women  fail  to 
realize  what  a faint  scratch  has  been 
made  on  human  nature  by  the  last  fifty 
years.  They  seem  to  allow  nothing  for 
the  effect  of  tradition  on  the  imcon- 
scious  or  subconscious  part  of  the  female 
temperament.  Female  education  in  the 
United  States  began  only  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago.  If  you  go  a little  far- 
ther back,  you  find  Martha  Washington 
making  her  pickles,  fearing  God,  and 
keeping  her  mind  free  from  ideas  that 
did  not  concern  her.  Behind  those  three 
generations  of  educated  women  lie  about 
two  thousand  generations  of  women  who 
were  not  cousins  of  the  ape,  but  women 
with  a language  and  a rude  civilization. 
Now,  is  it : asonable  to  put  the  cultiva- 
tion of  two  or  three  generations  against 
fifty  thousand  years?  Can  a short 
course  in  a prairie  university  so  entirely 
do  away  with  the  traditions,  the  com- 


pulsions, the  inhibitions  l^t  behind  by  a 
period  so  long  that  it  makes  the  history 
of  Egypt  almost  news  for  this  afternoon’s 
newspaper?  I do  not  want  to  stress  this, 
but  I do  think  that  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  comparative  history  com- 
pels one  to  laugh  aside  the  idea  of  a 
revolution  in  the  female  mind,  whether 
in  Europe  or  in  America.  Hie  differ- 
ence between  this  day  and  a hundred 
years  ago  amounts  to  a varnish;  the 
reformer  had  better  realize  that,  so 
that  his  reforming  energies  may  not  be 
dulled  by  an  overcomplacent  sense  of 
achievement.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  American  woman  is  wrong  in  feeling 
pride  in  the  conquests  of  her  sex,  nor  is 
she  wrong  in  thinking  that  she  has  gone 
farther  in  freedom  than  her  European 
aisters.  Only  she  has  not  gone  quite  so 
far  as  she  thinks. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  knight 
went  on  his  knees  to  his  lady,  but  he 
took  this  as  a formality.  The  kneeling 
attitude  of  the  modem  American  seems 
honest.  He  definitely  admires  his 
women.  He  does  not,  like  the  Parisian, 
stress  their  elegance;  like  the  French- 
man, their  beauty;  while  vaunting  their 
smartness  and  good  looks,  he  especially 
values  their  moral  qiudity;  he  accords 
them  a certain  dignity  which  Europe 
refuses  them.  America  is  definite^  a 
woman’s  country.  But  when  you  con- 
sider the  facts  a little  more  closely  you 
begin  to  be  doubtful.  1 don’t  know  in 
how  many  himdreds  of  crowded  street 
cars  I have  ridden,  but  only  two  or  three 
times  have  I seen  a man  give  up  his  seat 
to  a woman. 

I quite  understand  that  American  life 
is  hard  and  competitive,  but  this  does 
not  quite  accord  with  the  goddess 
theory.  Likewise,  one  is  struck  by  the 
position  women  seem  to  have  attained 
in  business,  until  one  has  dealings  with 
their  firms.  I have  had  to  do  with  many 
American  business  organizations  ; in  a 
number  of  cases  I had  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  an  underling.  Whenever 
the  underling  was  a man,  all  went  well; 
in  the  two  cases  where  I had  to  deal  with 
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« woman,  no  further  notice  was  taken 
of  the  messages.  I have  a vision  of  the 
<^ces  where  these  women  carried  their 
messages,  of  the  man  in  charge  listening 
to  his  male  subordinate  and  telling  the 
woman  to  run  away  and  play. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a generalization, 
but  merely  an  indication.  I have  been 
equally  surprised  by  the  conquests  made 
in  business  by  American  women.  It  is 
rather  a shock  to  a European  to  meet  a 
pretty  girl  of  twenty-seven,  to  hear  that 
she  works  in  a drug  corporation,  and 
then  to  discover  that  she  is  a direc- 
tor; a shock  to  find  a woman  numing  a 
lawyer’s  office  entailing  annual  expenses 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars,  and 
making  a living.  It  is  a surprise  to 
find  the  American  stenographer  earning 
four  times  as  much  as  her  European 
sister.  All  those  shocks,  however,  arise 
out  of  particular  instances,  and,  though 
I agree  that  the  American  woman  has 
made  herself  a good  position,  when  I go 
through  a business-reference  book,  I find 
that  not  one  in  a himdred  of  the  leading 
names  is  the  name  of  a woman.  In 
America  man  still  rules;  aU  you  can  say 
is  that  he  does  not  rule  women  so  harshly 
as  he  does  in  Europe. 

These  suspicions  as  to  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  women  in  America  are  strength- 
ened when  one  investigates  a little  more 
closely  the  achievements  which  have 
been  so  loudly  advertised  in  the  press. 
Consider,  for  instance,  the  position  of 
women  in  the  American  civil  service. 
The  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  re- 
cently issued  a report  on  “Women  in 
Government  Service.”  During  the 
period  considered,  86  per  cent  of  the 
women  appointed  were  given  salaries 
lower  than  $1,800  a year,  while  only  36 
per  cent  of  the  men  were  given  positions 
as  low  as  this.  The  report  goes  on  to 
show  that,  as  the  amount  of  salary  ad- 
vances, the  number  of  women  appointed 
decreases.  For  positions  higher  than 
$1,800  a year,  only  5 per  cent  of  the 
women  are  appointed,  as  against  46  per 
cent  of  the  men.  If  we  view  the  situa- 


tion a little  differently,  and  compare 
government  appointments  with  the 
number  of  women  who  passed  the  requi* 
site  examination  for  the  higher  posts,  we 
find  that,  while  59  per  cent  of  the  female 
candidates  passed  the  clerical  tests  for 
middle  positions,  the  commissioners  did 
not  app>oint,  as  one  might  think  they 
would,  59  per  cent  of  the  women  to 
these  positions.  They  appointed  72 
per  cent;  the  difference  of  18  per  cent  . 
represents  female  candidates  who  were 
given  a middle  position  instead  of  the 
superior  jMsition  they  had  won  in  open 
contest.  And  if  we  consider  the  posts 
where  special  training  is  required,  while 
30  p>er  cent  of  the  female  candidates  were 
eligible,  only  15  per  cent  were  appointed. 

As  the  examinations  harmonize  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  vacancies,  it  follows 
that  in  every  case  women  were  deprived 
of  anything  between  a quarter  and  a half 
of  the  rights  which  they  obtained  by 
open  examination  in  competition  with 
the  men. 

The  reader  should  not  conclude  that 
I am  making  a case  against  the  treat- 
ment of  women  in  America.  I am  quite 
aware  that  in  eveiy  way  of  life  woman  is 
better  treated  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world;  that  the  marriage  and 
divorce  laws,  notably,  in  many  states 
are  her  excessive  partisans.  But  it 
would  be  foolish  to  believe  that  woman’s 
battle  has  been  completely  won  in  the 
United  States.  She  still  has  a great  deal 
to  do  to  achieve  equality;  she  had  bet- 
ter realize  this,  and  struggle  for  it,  than 
be  led  away  by  sentimental  eulogies  of 
her  achievements,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
honest proclamations  of  her  supremacy. 

Two  instances  of  the  lyrical  exaggera- 
tions which  lead  American  women  to 
believe  that  tiie  male  world  is  open  to 
them  I find  in  an  article  in  the  Pictorial 
Review,  called  “Two  Women  Lawyers  at 
the  Head  of  Their  Profession.”  One  is 
Mrs.  Greorgia  P.  Bullock,  Deputy  Dis- 
trict Attorney  and  Public  Prosecutor  of 
Los  Angeles.  That  is  a high-sounding 
title,  and  one  must  not  underrate  the 
achievement  of  Mrs.  Bullock;  but  if  one 
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looks  carefully  into  details  of  her  work 
one  cannot  avoid  the  feeling  that  she  is 
the  deputy  district  attorney  with  em- 
phasis on  the  deputy.  It  is  true  that  she 
goes  into  court  to  prosecute,  but  it  is 
permissible  to  doubt  whether  she  is  given 
the  more  important  prosecutions.  Fur- 
thermore, her  special  work  appears  to  be 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  hus- 
bands and  wives,  the  collection  of  money 
from  defaulting  husbands.  In  other 
words,  she  seems  to  be  merely  a proba- 
tion o£Scer  on  a large  scale.'  1 do  not  say 
that  her  duties  are  unimportant,  but  I do 
say  that  they  are  much  less  responsible 
and  much  less  independently  performed 
than  her  title  would  suggest. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  An- 
nette Abbott  Adams,  described  as  the 
first  woman  Assistant  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States.  Here,  indeed,  is  a 
high-soimding  title,  but  as  one  reads 
into  the  details  one  feels  more  and  more 
that  Mrs.  Adams  is  not  so  much  the 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  as  the  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney-General.  Here 
again  is  a woman  who  goes  into  court 
and  pleads,  but  here  once  more  is  a 
woman  whose  work  seems  mainly  to  be 
the  examination  and  preparation  of 
cases  for  the  decision  of  her  male  chief. 
Hers  is  a powerful  post,  but  it  has  noth- 
ing of  the  supreme.  She  is  not  mistress 
of  her  office.  She  may  have  men  under 
her,  but  she  has  men  over  her.  Until  a 
woman  actually  occupies  a Cabinet  i>ost, 
or  the  sole  headship  of  a government 
department,  the  case  will  not  have  been 
made;  imtil  then  one  is  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  people  who  make  out  that 
the  American  woman  has  got  to  the  top, 
are  either  untruthful  or  sentimental. 

MISS  AMERICA 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  American  woman  question  is  the 
supremacy  of  the  girl.  In  Europe  the 
girl  hardly  counts  at  all;  in  Scandinavia, 
Russia,  Germany,  she  has,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, emancipated  herself,  but  has  there- 
by lost  a little  in  bourgeois  considera- 
tion. In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  even 


in  France,  she  is  still  a chattel  of  the 
family,  while  in  England  she  is  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  the  young  married 
woman.  It  is  a remarkable  thing  in  an 
American  summer  hotel  to  see  the  own- 
ers of  automobiles  filling  their  cars  with 
yoimg  girls,  while  the  young  matrons 
are  left  behind.  Yet  the  young  married 
woman  is  far  more  attractive,  far  more 
amusing  than  the  bread-and-butter  miss. 
Except  in  rather  fast  circles,  she  seems 
in  America  to  be  almost  entirely  ignored. 
Everything  goes  to  the  girl — money  for 
college,  for  training,  sodal  considera- 
tion; she  b encouraged  to  waywardness, 
as  if  the  men  took  a delight  in  her 
freshness,  her  mischievousness,  and  en- 
joyed her  youthful  petulance.  It  b 
rather  regrettable  in  a way,  for  it  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  American 
woman’s  good  time  is  rather  short. 

After  her  marriage  she  can  assert  her- 
self over  her  husband;  if  she  b rich  she 
can  attain  a big  social  position,  be  f4ted, 
photographed,  but  she’s  not  the  catch 
of  the  season;  she  is  the  caught.  If  she 
is  poor,  she  b taken  little  notice  of;  she 
b not  courted  as  a woman;  her  hus- 
band is  supposed  to  provide  courtship, 
and  he  is  seldom  at  home.  If,  as  b most 
likely,  she  has  to  do  a lot  of  housework 
because  she  finds  no  help,  she  loses  her 
looks  rather  quickly.  Her  skin  dries;  at 
twenty  she  is  exqubite;  at  thirty-five 
nerves  and  boredom  have  aged  her. 
Since  her  marriage  she  has  not  counted. 
Many  will  remember  the  triumph  of 
Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  who  was  described 
as  “Princess  Alice”;  since  her  marriage 
she  has  not  been  heard  of  as  “Queen 
Alice.”  She  may  now  be  a social  leader, 
but  she  has  ceased  to  “star.”  A debu- 
tante is  a normal  star,  which  sets  when 
changed  from  Miss  into  Mrs. 

The  American  girl  has  the  time  of  a 
butterfly;  it  is  not  a long  one,  but  it  b 
a better  time  than  the  European’s.  If 
she  works,  it  is  a national  custom  to 
entertain  her,  to  give  her  things,  and 
this  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
development  of  her  character.  I hesi- 
tate to  dissect  anything  so  complex.  I 
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suppose  that  excessively  ha^  pictures  of 
her  were  made  by  Henry  James  in 
Miller,  by  Mr.  Owen  Johnson  in 
The  Salamander,  and  by  Mrs.  Whaiion 
in  The  Cuskm  of  the  Country,  but  I do 
believe  that  a certain  hardness  must 
afflict  the  American  girl,  owing  to  the 
excess  of  good  things  which  she  enjoys 
very  early  and  very  easily.  When  one 
obtains  things  easily  one  looks  upon 
them  as  a natural  right.  If  then  one’s 
rights  are  flouted  one  grows  peevish. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
American  girl  when  she  visits  England; 
she  can’t  imderstand  the  man  who  gives 
her  no  candies  or  flowers,  who  seldom 
takes  her  to  the  theater,  and  who  actu- 
ally expects  her  to  amuse  him  instead  of 
working  to  amuse  her.  I confess  that  I 
don’t  like  her  as  well  as  the  American 
married  woman,  who  has  been  reduced 
by  work  and  difficulties  to  a state  devoid 
of  petulance.  She  has  lost  a few  illu- 
sions. She  is  no  longer  leading  the  rather 
excited  life  of  the  well-to-do  girl,  and 
the  fairly  excited  after-hours  life  of  the 
popular  working  girl.  An  Englishwoman 
who  has  lived  in  America  many  years 
sends  in  the  following  criticism  of  the 
American  girl:  “She  accepts  life  as 
it  is  and  makes  the  most  of  it;  she 
neither  digs  up  corpses  nor  broods  over 
injuries;  she  goes  on  to  the  next  ad- 
venture life  offers,  ignoring  the  past.  She 
sheds  few  tears,  would  consider  the  fos- 
tering of  her  soul  absurd,  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  irrelevant.  She  lives  untouched 
by  b^uty  and  sorrow.”  I reproduce, 
but  neither  assent  to  nor  differ  from  this. 

It  is  the  American  girl,  more  than  the 
American  woman,  who  embodies  the 
national  restlessness.  She  is  always 
meeting  young  men  in  a queer,  com- 
radely way;  she  is  always  on  the  tele- 
phone, making  a date;  automobiles 
appear  for  her  late  in  the  evenings;  she 
goes  out  with  the  moon  and  returns  with 
the  sun.  There  is  something  bright, 
almost  metallic  about  her,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman grows  bewildered  when  he  tries 
to  understand  the  process  of  starvation 
which  turns  her  into  the  modest  and 


even  resigned  American  wife.  I am  pick- 
ing my  words;  in  spite  of  their  procla- 
mations, I doubt  whether  the  American 
man  is  quite  as  much  at  his  wife’s  feet  as 
is  made  out.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
respects  his  wife  as  he  respect  an  ex- 
pensive picture.  He  talks  a great  deal 
about  the  high  qualities  of  women,  but 
tends  to  treat  them  like  little  dears.  He 
seems  to  revere  women  in  general,  but 
perhaps  not  in  particular,  his  wife  being 
the  most  particular  of  instances. 

In  America  women  do  have  a good 
deal  of  power,  but  I susp>ect  that  this  is 
because  the  men  are  so  busy  that  they 
have  no  time  to  argue,  and  too  little 
time  to  exercise  all  the  powers  them- 
selves. So  they  hand  over  some  of  the 
minor  powers,  and  honestly  believe  that 
this  constitutes  a female  coronation. 
That  is  why  the  well-to-do  married 
woman  in  America  generally  strikes  me 
AS  unhappy.  While  the  poor  man’s  wife 
lives  the  universal  hard  but  human  life  of 
the  poorer  European  wife,  the  wife  of  the 
man  of  middle  fortune  seems  eaten  up  by 
vain  ambitions.  But  even  she  is  less  un- 
happy than  the  rich  wife,  for  her  hus- 
band works  short  hours  and  gives  her 
companionship,  while  too  many  rich 
wives  see  their  overworked,  business- 
haimted  husbands  only  at  an  occasional 
evening  meal,  when  guests  separate 
them;  she  is  alone  while  he  travels; 
hence  her  frantic  search  for  amusement, 
faiths,  causes,  social  life,  movement,  al- 
ways movement.  My  mental  picture  of 
the  rich  American  wife  is  a grim  one; 
while  the  rich  Englishwoman  is  often 
bored  by  her  husband,  the  American 
equivalent  is  bored  by  having  no  hus- 
band at  all.  ^thin  a few  years  of  her 
marriage  her  lover  goes  back  to  his 
office  and  does  not  come  out  again. 

THE  UPPEB  AIK 

At  a amaU  but  high-browed  gathering 
(often,  but  not  only,  in  America). 

Young  Ladt:  “Mr.  George,  I’m  just 
crazy  to  know  what  you  think  of  Miss 
May  Sinclair.” 

Mr.  George:  “Well  ...” 
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Yotwo  Ladt:  “Don’t  you-think  her 
books  are  full  of  cosmic  universality? 
Oh,  do  tell  me  what  you  think.” 

Mr.  George:  “You  mean  ...” 

Young  Lady:  “What  I like  about 
Miss  Sinclair  is  just  that — ^her  sense  of 
the  imiversal  cosmos.  Now  in  my  home 
town  in  Oregon  they  want  to  know  just 
what  you  think.” 

Mr.  George:  “From  the  . . .” 

Young  Lady:  “If  you  think  she  co- 
ordinates the  analyses  of  the  psyche  of 
the  characters,  then  what  I want  to 
know  is  how  she  correlates  the  theory  of 
the  moron  with  that  of  the  uming.  . . .” 

Mr.  George:  “I  . . .” 

[Young  Lady  discusses  Bergson  and 
the  Matriarchate. 

Mr.  George:  “You  ...” 

[Young  Lady  discusses  Sinn  Fein  and 
the  decay  of  taste. 

Mr.  George:  “If  . . .” 

[Young  Lady  discusses  Mr.  Carl  Sand- 
burg, Longfellow,  psychoanalysis, 
Mrs.  Fiske,  prohibition,  spooks, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  negro  ques- 
tion, the  Barrymores,  the  exchange 
problem,  and  Yellowstone  Park. 

Mr.  George:  “When  ...” 

Young  Lady  (rapturously):  “I’m  so 
glad  to  have  met  you.  You’ve  no  idea, 
Mr.  George,  how  they  hang  upon  your 
slightest  word  way  out  in  Oregon.  I 
do  love  to  hear  you  talk.” 

[She  continues.  Mr.  George  is  later 
discovered  concealed  in  the  refrig- 
erator. 

That  sort  of  thing  rather  worries  one. 
Because  of  it,  perhaps,  I have  spent  in 
America  little  time  in  literary  circles  and 
much  more  in  places  where  they  talked 
of  copper  and  of  com.  But,  though  it  is 
tiring,  it  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  sounds; 
indeed,  it  has  significances  which  should 
be  neither  ignored  nor  derided.  My  im- 
pression of  the  American  woman  is  that 
on  an  average  she  is  intellectually  more 
developed  than  the  European;  poten- 
tially, she  is  not  superior,  but  in  develop- 
ment she  is.  The  American  woman  is  to 
the  European  what  a tilled  field  is  to  an 


untilled  field.  She  is  infinitely  better 
informed,  more  interested  in  new  ideas, 
readier  to  accept  a new  theory  of  life, 
just  as  her  man,  compared  with  the 
European,  is  readier  to  accept  a new  in- 
vention. There  is  hardly  anything  in 
which  one  may  not  hope  to  interest  h»; 
the  traveling  Englishman  is  continually 
surprised  to  encounter  in  cities  of  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants  large  groups  d 
clubwomen  who  meet  month  after 
month,  and  year  after  year,  to  hear  lec- 
tures on  literature,  social  questions,  fot^ 
eign  lands.  He  discovers  in  their  houses 
the  best  new  books;  he  is  asked  ques- 
tions which  reveal  acquaintance  with 
the  world’s  movements;  he  receives  the 
expression  of  views  which  only  a year 
before  were  being  expounded  at  the  Sot- 
bonne  or  at  Jena.  England  has  nothing 
hke  this.  In  a small  English  town  you 
generally  discover  one  or  two  delightful 
and  cultured  women,  who  are  more  or  less 
miserable  because  they  find  the  men  as 
stupid  as  men  know  how  to  be,  and  in- 
telligent female  society  nonexistent.  The 
brilliant  Englishwoman  in  the  country 
must  shut  herself  up  with  her  books; 
there  is  nothing  else  for  her.  The  bril- 
liant American  woman,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  this  unique  outlet  of  dub  life, 
which  draws  together  most  of  the  womai 
of  brains  that  live  in  the  locality,  and 
also  a large  number  of  women  of  inferior 
intellectual  capacity,  who  honestly  want 
to  improve  that  intellectual  cap>adty, 
are  anxious  to  get  hold  of  all  the  new 
ideas  and  manifestations  of  art.  Only  in 
very  big  English  cities  do  women  have 
clubs,  and  even  then  one  might  say  that 
in  those  institutions  the  Englishwomen 
assemble  to  gulp  tea,  while  the  American 
women  assemble  to  gulp  ideas. 

Many  American  men  laugh  at  the 
women’s  clubs.  They  find  these  places 
humorous.  Also  they  like  to  pretend 
that  clubwomen  wear  bloomers.  But, 
having  by  now  visited  a large  number  of 
women’s  clubs  all  over  the  country,  I 
know  quite  well  that  every  one  of  them 
is  a center  for  culture  and  stimulus.  The 
esigemess  with  which  an  idea  is  received 
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by  American  club  women  is  the  most 
hopeful  side  in  American  civilization.  It 
seems  the  most  hopjeful  because  the 
action  of  the  women,  which  is  now  only 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  amounts 
to  a reaction  against  the  money-getting 
male.  Leaving  aside  the  artist  and  the 
scientific  genius,  it  appears  that  in  all 
countries  the  man  is  to-day  less  vivid, 
less  open-minded,  than  the  woman.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  England, 
where  the  average  man  is  a stupefied 
creature,  intellectually  much  inferior  to 
his  wife.  The  average  American  woman 
is,  it  is  true,  less  superior  to  the  average 
American  man  than  is  the  average 
Englishwoman  to  the  average  English- 
man, but  she  does  outdo  him  in  her  keen- 
ness for  new  outlooks.  Thus  she  be- 
comes the  force  that  leads  to  the  cultural 
development  of  her  country. 

Naturally,  if  I may  use  an  old  apho- 
rism, “one  makes  no  omelette  without 
breaking  eggs.”  The  sad  conversation 
I had  with  a young  lady,  which  is  re- 
produced above,  is  an  instance  of  what 
can  happen  to  a woman  who  has 
taken  in  her  culture  in  too  large  doses 
and  too  fast.  Very  commonly,  when 
you  meet  a well-^ucated  American 
woman,  you  find  that  the  conversa- 
tion runs  more  than  is  comfortable 
on  French  literature,  Claudel,  Marcel 
Proust,  Paul  Fort;  you  will  suffer  quo- 
tations from  Westermarck;  you  may 
drift  into  general  ideas,  philosophy,  psy- 
chology. That  embarrasses  the  English- 
man for  two  reasons;  one  of  them  is  that 
he  is  accustomed  to  talking  to  women 
about  plays,  games,  holiday  resorts,  etc., 
or,  if  he  belongs  to  a more  evolved  type, 
of  love.  The  second  reason  is  that  he  is 
not  accustomed  to  being  told  what  the 
woman  thinks;  he  is  accustomed  to  tell 
her  what  he  thinks,  and  to  being  helped 
to  develop  what  he  chooses  to  call  his 
ideas  by  a minimum  of  contradiction. 
So  the  American  woman  worries  him. 
He  finds  that  she  is  using  him  as  a 
sounding  board  to  try  her  latest  song; 
he  feels  he  is  being  lectured;  and  if,  as 
is  often  the  case,  she  changes  the  sub- 
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ject  at  frequent  intervals,  he  fears  he  is 
being  jabbed.  As  a rule,  he  therefore 
dislikes  that  type  and  is  thankful  when 
he  escapes  to  the  American  girl.  Un- 
fortunately, the  American  girl  seems  to 
expect  him  to  play  golf  and  tennis,  to 
swim  and  climb  trees  in  a single  morn- 
ing, so  the  vitality  of  the  American  femi- 
nine rather  worries  him. 

What  worries  him  particularly  in  the 
American  woman  is  the  presence  of  this 
active  prehensile  mind  within  an  attrac- 
tive form.  He  meets  a woman  in  the 
middle  twenties;  she  has  a clear,  beau- 
tiful skin;  she  is  well  manicured;  she 
wears  an  attractive  frock  of  chiffon, 
which  is  not  crumpled;  she  is  a woman 
with  whom  he  feels  he  ought  to  exchange 
some  amorous  dallying,  this  being  the 
thing  to  do.  Only  he  does  not  know  how 
to  begin.  She  is  too  serious,  too  inter- 
ested; she  seems  too  aloof  from  these 
natural  things.  If  he  is  strongly  at- 
tracted, he  considers  with  a certain  piis- 
eiy  that  these  well-cut  lips  are  wasting 
their  time  in  discussing  psychoanalysis 
and  that  he  might  find  them  better 
employment — if  only  he  knew  what  to 
do.  Should  he,  he  wonders,  begin  by  an 
epigram  out  of  Bernard  Shaw?  He  asks 
the  American  man,  who,  he  naturally 
concludes,  knows  something  of  the  emo- 
tional temperament  of  his  country- 
women. The  American  man,  if  that  day 
he  is  in  a cynical  mood,  instead  of  his 
normal  state  of  rhapsody,  gives  him 
advice  which  I cannot  reproduce  here, 
and  the  Englishman  sadly  shakes  his 
head  and  walks  away. 

The  diflSculty  of  the  Europ>ean  is  that 
he  generally  looks  upon  sex  attraction  as 
the  basis  of  all  relations  between  men 
and  women.  To  a great  extent  he  is 
right,  in  this  sense  that  between  every 
man  and  every  woman  who  like  each 
other  at  all  there  is  at  least  a streak  of 
that  attraction.  But  while  the  European 
is  accustomed  to  viewing  that  streak 
through  a microscojje,  in  America  he  has 
to  use  a telescope.  So  he  flounders  in 
Bergson,  and  tries  to  discuss  pragma- 
tism; he  tries  to  get  back  to  the  firm 
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ground  of  his  intersexual  concept. 
Sometimes,  when  he  plunges  and  induces 
the  woman  to  talk  of  love,  his  trouble 
increases,  because  he  finds  the  intellec- 
tual American  woman  inclined  to  look 
upon  love  as  something  between  a sacra- 
ment and  a laboratory  test.  <He  encoim- 
ters  a high  idealism  about  “the  divinity 
of  sex,”  which  seems  to  him  as  fantastic 
as  it  is  cosmic.  He  is  told  that  love  is 
not  as  simple  as  the  symbolic  holding  of 
hands.  It  must  be  dosed  and  analyzed 
before  practice;  it  must  be  organized 
into  a conjugal  eucharist,  prepared  for, 
practiced  on  the  appointed  day,  certi- 
fied by  Doctor  Freud  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Pussyfoot  Johnson.  The  Englishman 
becomes  horrified;  he  is  in  the  middle  of 
things  he  cannot  understand.  The  native 
kisses  knew  less  complexity;  there  was 
less  sen^  of  national  welfare  in  his 
embraces  of  yore.  It  is  only  by  degrees 
that  he  grasps  that  the  passion  of  two 
individuals  is  not  an  intimate  thing.  All 
his  life  he  has  been  making  a mistake 
about  that.  He  begins  to  realize  that 
the  people  he  calls  lovers  are  merely 
delegates  of  the  race;  he  conceives  it  as 
possible  that  in  days  to  come  they  may 
be  duly  elected  (for  three  years  or  the 
duration  of  the  boom  in  divorce)  by  a 
jury  of  matrons.  So  he  fiounders  among 
the  latest  theories  of  psychiatry  and  the 
newest  statistics  of  the  congenitally 
blind,  until  at  last  he  struggles  on  to  the 
firm,  safe  old  English  ground  of  common- 
place and  says,  “Yes,  I see;  one  must 
not  be  elfish.”  To  which  he  receives 
as  a reply,  “The  sex  relation  must  be 
ego-phobocentric.  ” 

All  this,  of  course,  is  on  the  surface; 
I develop  this  asjject  only  because  the 
visiting  Englishman  is  so  easily  deceived 
by  that  surface.  What  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, until  he  takes  trouble,  is  that 
the  new  and  swift  education  of  the 
American  woman  is  responsible  for  a 
certain  rawness  in  her  culture.  What  has 
happened  is  that,  within  half  a century, 
the  American  woman  has  acquired  more 
information,  considered  more  ideas,  than 
she  could  assimilate  in  thrice  the  time. 


Skyscrapers  are  built  at  the  rate  of  a 
fioor  a week;  an  attempt  has  uncon- 
sciously been  made  by  the  American 
woman  to  construct  her  mind  at  that 
pace.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  modify  the 
mind  as  to  hasten  the  laying  of  the  in- 
animate brick.  An  idea  planted  in  a 
mind  is  not  inanimate.  It  is  a thing  that 
develops  into  a sometimes  quite  imex- 
pected  form.  An  idea  which  was  planted 
for  a lily  often  turns  out,  when  full 
grown,  to  be  a hollyhock;  and  another 
attempt  may  produce,  not  a hollyhock, 
but  a chrysanthemum.  The  result  is 
that,  having  started  with  a perfectly 
orderly  bed  of  lilies,  put  in  a little  hur- 
riedly, without  thorough  examination  of 
the  bulbs,  the  ultimate  result  is  a garden 
in  a state  of  some  disorder  in  which, 
human  nature  being  what  it  b,  grow  a 
certain  number  of  weeds. 

This  metaphor  should  not  be  taken  as 
an  attack,  for  it  is  better  to  plant  rather 
at  random  than  not  to  plant  at  all,  but 
I think  it  explains  what  I mean — ^that 
the  intellectual  ambition  of  the  Amer- 
ican woman  has  proved  so  swift,  so 
greedy;  so  magnificently  open  to  the 
newest  things,  that  it  would  1^  unreason- 
able to  expect  it  to  produce  everywhere 
an  entirely  balanced  state  of  mind.  The 
American  woman  b making  intellectual 
experiments.  Already  she  is  ahead  of 
the  European  in  variety  of  product.  As 
time  goes  on,  she  may  grow  less  anxious 
to  seek  novelty  and  prove  more  inclined 
to  proceed  with  the  ordering  and  qualifi- 
cation of  her  present  collection.  Mean- 
while she  is  on  the  right  road  from  the 
point  of  view  of  her  development. 
Whether  this  road  will  ultimately  lead 
her  into  cool  intellectuality,  W'hether 
intellect  will  be  absorbed  for  the 
strengthening  of  emotion,  b impossible 
to  say,  but  she  is  doing  one  great  thing — 
she  is  shaking  free  from  the  intellectual 
stagnation  which  for  so  many  centuries 
kept  her  so  enslaved. 

A NOTE  ON  LOVE 

Believing  as  I do  that  in  fundamen- 
tals, such  as  love,  human  beings  change 
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very  slowly,  it  is  dicScult  to  generalize 
on  the  love  emotion  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  impossible  and  imtrue  to 
say  that  human  passions  are  in  America 
more  devdoped  or  less  developed  than 
they  are  elsewhere.  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  one  does  not  know.  But 
one  can  go  so  far  as  to  compare  two 
nations  by  saying  that  a certain  type 
(common  to  both)  is  more  prevalent  in 
one  race  than  in  the  other.  One  encoun- 
ters frigid  Sicilians  and  fanciful  Swiss, 
only  one  does  not  encounter  them  very 
often.  The  Englishman  in  America  is 
considerably  puzzled  as  to  the  love  rela- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  partly  because 
climate  and  race  make  them  so  various, 
partly  because  they  are  abundantly  dis- 
cussed and  therefore  obscured  by  words 
and  expositions  of  idealism.  Also  he 
comes  across  amusing  contrasts.  He 
may  drift  into  a radical  group  where,  in 
presence  of  several  people,  a woman  will 
say,  “I  am  suffering  from  sex  starva- 
tion.” On  the  other  hand,  he  may  en- 
coimter  a number  of  women  who  declare 
it  sinful  to  smoke  a cigarette.  If,  as  he 
should,  he  makes  allowances  for  ex- 
tremes, he  is  puzzled  by  the  public  be- 
havior of  men  and  women. 

One  case  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  a 
couple  whom  I was  able  to  watch  un- 
observed. The  man  belonged  to  the 
viveur  type;  the  woman  did  not  look  un- 
approachable. For  five  days  they  were 
continually  in  each  other’s  company. 
They  obviously  enjoyed  it,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others.  Their  conversations 
were  continuous,  and  yet  I never  saw 
between  them  the  slightest  familiarity, 
even  when  once,  by  accident,  I came 
upon  them  in  a dark  garden;  they  were 
sitting  well  apart,  talking,  talking — as 
if  there  were  something  in  this  idea  that 
comradeship  can  exist  between  woman 
and  man.  This  is  not  a solitary  case. 
American  men  and  women  are  either 
more  capable  of  purely  mental  relations 
than  are  Euroiieans,  or  they  are  more 
careful  to  conceal  what  may  lie  behind 
the  mental,  or  the  women  set  upon  them- 
selves such  a price  that  they  are  able  to 
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repel  familiarity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  these  three  solutions  must  apply. 

If  the  first  or  the  third  is  the  correct  one, 
this  must  mean  that  the  frigid  type  is 
more  common  in  the  United  States  than 
it  is  in  Europe.  One  hesitates  to  con- 
clude in  a manner  so  sweeping,  but  the 
behavior  of  couples  leads  one  rather  in 
that  direction. 

For  my  part,  I suspect  that  the  im- 
pulses of  the  American  women,  though 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  European 
women,  are  to  a certain  extent  inhibited 
by  two  factors — ^the  materialistic  civili- 
zation and  the  survival  of  puritanism. 

One  should  not  underrate  the  effects 
up>on  the  feminine  temperament  of  the 
haste,  restlessness,  and  hectic  intensity 
of  American  life.  The  noise  of  the 
streets,  for  instance,  must  have  an  effect; 
it  has  even  been  suggested  to  me  that 
the  rather  high  voice  of  the  American 
woman  is  due  to  the  effort  she  must 
make  to  dominate  the  surrounding 
sounds  of  tra£Bc.  But  that  is  a detail; 
what  I am  thinking  of  is  that  the  effort 
to  get  on,  to  make  money,  to  enjoy  all 
the  life  that  can  be  torn  from  sleep,  is 
likely  to  cause  mental  anaemia,  which  is 
unfavorable  to  emotional  indulgence. 
Purity  can  very  well  be  a form  of  ex- 
haustion; one’s  mind  may  be  so  full  of 
things  to  do,  appointments  to  keep,  faces 
to  remember;  one  may  be  so  over- 
worked, or  so  overplayed,  that  one  lit- 
erally has  not  the  time  for  those  brood- 
ing states  of  mind  where  flourishes  the 
impulse  to  emotion.  I have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  American  woman  of  the 
towns  is  generally  a tired  woman;  she 
goes  too  hard  at  work  and  too  hard  at 
play  to  have  energy  for  the  dallyings 
which  occupy  her  European  sisters. 

Before  touching  on  the  puritanic 
question,  one  must  remember  that  one 
of  the  results  of  intense  American  life,  of 
its  need  for  pleasure,  is  the  need  for 
money.  The  American  man,  so  often 
cynical,  comes  more  and  more  to  look 
upon  himself  as  exploited  by  women,  and 
this  whether  he  is  married  or  single.  He 
seems  to  discern  a certain  hardness,  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  American  girl,  who  ap- 
preciates him  only  if  he  can  afford  to  give 
her  a good  time,  to  present  her  with  the 
many  things  which  she  violently  desires. 
Fairly  often,  in  the  magazines,  I find 
stories  where  the  woman  is  shown  as 
demanding  of  man  more  than  he  can 
afford,  and  these  are  more  common  than 
tales  of  male  selfishness.  Briefiy,  there 
is  a masculine  revolt  against  the  privi- 
leges gained  by  women  when  they  were 
few.  This  does  not  imply  hostile  criti- 
cism on  my  part.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  a young  girl  shoiild 
desire  to  possess  things.  In  the  second 
place,  it  seems  to  be  a national  custom 
to  spoil  the  American  girl.  It  is  not  so 
much  a question  of  greed  as  a question 
of  habit;  if,  as  may  happen,  the  Amer- 
ican girl  thinks  poorly  of  the  man  who 
does  not  take  her  to  the  theater  or  pre- 
sent her  with  candies,  she  is  only  ex- 
pressing what  the  European  woman 
would  feel  if  a man  forgot  to  remove  his 
hat.  Briefly,  I do  not  believe  that  the 
mercenary  instinct  goes  very  much 
deeper  than  it  does  in  Europe.  It  may 
express  itself  more  flagrantly;  it  is  more 
brutal  to  call  a husband  a “meal  ticket” 
than  a “good  match ”;  but  expression  is 
nothing  by  the  side  of  fact.  The  Amer- 
ican woman  is  often  getting  what  the 
European  would  like  to  get.  Both  are 
ready  to  make  concessions  to  obtain 
these  things,  and  both  of  them  will  con- 
cede as  little  as  they  can,  which  is 
humanly  normal.  If  the  American 
woman  “gets  away”  with  it,  while  the 
Euroi)ean  seldom  does,  it  is  because 
American  public  opinion  is  prepared  to 
let  her  “ get  away  ” with  it.  Her  aspira- 
tion to  money  arises  partly  from  the 
inseciuity  of  American  life,  where  for- 
tunes are  risked  and  jobs  insecru’e;  it 
connects  with  the  intoxication  of  swift- 
made  fortimes.  Her  demand  for  a good 
time  is  the  obvious  reply  to  her  men’s 
financial  Napoleonism.  She  is  in  no  sense 
abnormal  in  her  aspirations;  whether  she 
is  inhibited  in  her  responses  I do  not  know. 

My  own  belief,  judging  from  a num- 
ber of  inquiries,  is  that  no  sensible  essay 


can  be  written  on  this  subject  without 
taking  into  account  the  temperament  of 
the  American  man.  After  all,  women 
are  what  men  make  them,  and  men  what 
women  make  them.  In  spite  of  the  life 
lived  by  a few  smart  and  continental 
holiday  resorts,  I believe  there  is  less 
moral  slackness  among  educated  Amer- 
ican women  than  among  Uk  English 
equivalent.  The  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try is  against  it.  Marriage  is  favored; 
after  marriage,  either  the  household 
cares  are  so  heavy,  or  the  social  pleasiues 
so  whirling,  that  there  is  less  need  for 
emotional  stimulant  than  th«e  is  in 
soberer,  lands.  Lastly,  the  American 
divorce  law  makes  irregularity  unneces- 
sary; the  rich  man  and  the  poor  man 
can,  by  shifting  their ' capital  or  their 
labor  from  state  to  state,  live  in  legal 
free  love  by  means  of  frequent  divorce; 
only  the  man  in  the  middle  is  tied  up. 
The  fact  that  last  year  there  were  two 
hundred  more  divorces  in  Chicago  alone 
than  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
illustrates  what  I mean  by  legal  free 
love.  In  all  this  the  American  man  ap- 
pears as  an  enigmatical  figure.  He  seems 
to  me  at  the  same  time  forward  and 
backward.  He  is  aggressive  to  women  in 
trifling  ways,  but  seems  to  hold  back  when 
the  situation  grows  intense.  He  will  use 
a chance  opportunity  in  an  elevator,  but 
will  not  create  one  in  the  street,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  something,  as  if  he  were  - 
leashed.  To  a certain  extent  he  is 
leashed  by  local  laws,  which  thrust  upon 
loose  men  financial  and  even  criminal 
responsibilities,  which  appall  the  man 
of  middle  fortune.  In  the  very  rich  and 
very  poor  ranks  of  society  this  does  not 
ojorate  so  much,  and  the  newspapers  re- 
port many  sex  Crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
But  I doubt  whether  it  is  the  law  makes 
this  change  in  manners;  as  a rule 
it  is  manners  make  a change  in  law. 

I suspect  that  the  women  maintain  their 
standard  by  establishing  moral  ascend- 
ancy. They  do  not  repel  attacks;  they 
do  not  have  to.  Thus  I discern  less 
coldness  than  freedom  from  temptation. 
If  they  are  tempted,  it  is  so  far,  and  not 
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farther.  Hence  the  surprise  of  the  Euro- 
pean who  finds  advances  so  readily  re- 
pelled. The  woman  he  approaches  is  so 
unaccustomed  to  such  advances  that  she 
repels  him  instinctively. 

This  may  to  a certain  extent  have 
modified  the  temp>erament  of  the  Amer- 
ican woman;  being  insufficiently  stimu- 
lated; being  inflamed  with  desire  for 
dothes,  automobiles,  residence  in  the 
best  hotels  — briefly,  money;  being 
trained  to  believe  that  all  will  be  given 
her — she  may  have  lost  part  of  her 
capacity  for  giving.  She  may  have  be- 
come slightly  ste^zed  from  the  emo- 
tional point  of  view;  the  wifely  tyranny 
that  some  men  complain  of  in  America 
is  probably  traceable  to  that.  This 
tyranny  is  also  traceable  to  the  puritan- 
ism  which  still  flickers  in  most  Amer- 
icans, completely  dominates  certain  re- 
gions, and  in  general  the  small  towns. 
1 mean  by  puritanism  not  so  much  pro- 
hibitions as  an  attitude  of  mind.  In 
this  sense  it  may  generally  be  said  that 
the  American  tendency  is  to  coat  with 
a film  of  impropriety  ail  facts  and  ideas 
affecting  passion.  Though  radical  and 
worldling  circles  express  themselves 
freely,  most  American  intercourse  is  fet- 
tered. Jokes  are  made  against  the  mar- 
ried relation,  but  they  are  seldom  more 
depraved  than  those  of  Mutt  and  Jeff; 
there  are  conversational  parallels  to 
^‘Bringing  Up  Father,”  . . . but  it  is 
seldom  suggested  that  Father  needs 
bringing  up  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fidelity.  Indeed,  the  suppressions  are  so 
intense  that  if  you  look  down  a li.st  of 
divorces  filed  for  hearing,  you  will  find 
that  nearly  all  allege  failure  to  maintain, 
desertion,  or  cruelty.  When  adultery 
exists,  the  tendency  is  to  hush  it  up  if 
other  causes  suffice  to  justify  divorce. 
I doubt  whether  the  American  woman  is 
by  herself  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things;  all  over  the  world  man  appears 
more  conventional  than  woman,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
American  woman  (much  as  she  likes  to 
think  so)  differs  so  greatly  from  her  sis- 
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ters.  But  I suspect  that  the  suppres- 
sions maintained  by  men  are  so  main- 
tained because  American  men  seem  to 
feel  that  they  owe  respect  to  the  delicate 
sensibilities  they  attribute  to  their 
women.  As  an  American  said  to  me, 
“We  are  living  in  1860;  we  still  think 
that  the  ladies  are  brittle  and  shoxild  be 
carried  about  on  velvet  p^s.”  Realiz- 
ing, imconsciously  or  consciously,  the 
practical  value  of  this  respect,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  American  woman  en- 
courages it  by  merely  verbal  displays  of 
prudery;  in  other  words,  she  avails  her- 
self of  a favorable  condition  which  she 
does  not  alone  bring  about;  such  Amer- 
ican puritanism  as  odsts  originates 
largely  from  man. 

The  American  woman  generally  gives 
her  support  to  this  puritanism,  which  is 
natural  enough  in  a society  where  cap- 
italism alone  has  power,  where  nearly 
all  capital  is  vested  in  the  male,  and 
where  puritanism  enables  woman  to 
make  capital  out  of  purity.  She  has  an 
interest  in  limiting  the  normal  brutality 
and  polygamous  instinct  of  man  by  set- 
ting up  taboos;  she  has  an  equal  interest 
in  imposing  upon  him  a narrow  code  of 
language,  suggestion,  and  approach,  be- 
cause this  handicaps  the  male  capitalist 
in  his  contest  with  the  sexual  capitalist. 
From  woman’s  point  of  view,  manners 
make  the  shield  that  shelters  morals. 
The  situation  appears  curious  only  when 
we  consider  the  intellectual  grade  of  the 
women  who  maintain  the  hard  moral 
standard  for  others  and  possibly  them- 
selves. While  they  proclaim  their  con- 
tempt for  wiles,  they  remember  to  be- 
witch; they  profess  aversion  from  male 
rule,  and  demonstrate  only  to  the  extent 
of  aspiring  to  wear.a  wedding  ring;  they 
proclaim  themselves  free,  and  yet  do  not 
reject  gifts.  It  sounds  puzzling,  like  all 
female  problems  when  frankly  stated. 
But,  like  all  female  problems,  it  is  simple 
enough,  and  sums  itself  in  the  old  hu- 
man desire  to  have  the  cake  and  eat  it; 
more  than  any  other  the  American 
woman  seems  able  to  do  this. 
tiinued.) 
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TO  come  upon  it  unexpectedly  was 
like  coming,  half  way  up  the  silent 
mountain,  upon  a toy  village  under  a 
Christmas  tree.  That  was  because  of 
the  great,  somber  height  of  the  pines, 
and  the  ring  of  tiny  fanciful  houses 
tmder  them.  And  the  stillness,  the  ab- 
solute hush,  that  pervaded  the  spot  in- 
creased the  suggestion,  as  if  it  were  the 
day  after  Christmas  and  the  children 
to  whom  the  tree  belonged  had  tired  of 
it,  and,  putting  the  houses  in  order 
neatly,  had  gone  away  to  play  elsewhere. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  many  trees,  a 
whole  marvelous  grove  of  them,  straight- 
columned,  majestic,  and  tall,  instead  of 
one  like  a Christmas  tree.  So,  p>erhaps, 
it  only  bore  that  resemblance  because 
there  was  nothing  else  in  one’s  experi- 
ence to  compare  it  with.  And  surely, 
one  felt,  the  erratic  little  wooden  houses, 
no  two  alike,  yet  all  of  the  same  incon- 
sequential elaboration  of  millwork  scal- 
lops and  scrolls,  peaked  roofs,  miniature 
bow  windows,  and  rustic  railed-in 
verandas;  and  the  naive  gravity  of  the 
tiny  church,  facing  the  entrance  to  the 
ring  with  exactly  the  expression  of  a 
prim  and  elderly  spinster — two  windows, 
a door,  an  uncovered  little  portico,  and 
from  the  center  of  the  peaked  roof  a 
wooden  scroll,  painted  white,  that  fol- 
lowed down  either  side  and  ended  in 
two  round  spit  curls  depending  from  the 
eaves,  and  the  bell  perched  like  a top>- 
knot  under  its  square  support  directly 
atop  the  peak.  . . . Siu^ly  all  this  was 
the  work  of  some  inspired  old  toymaker 
of  Nuremberg. 

There  was,  you  see,  a queer  thing 
about  the  place : for  it  only  reminded  you 
of  a toy  village  under  a Christmas  tree 
imtil  you  knew  what  it  really  was,  and 


then  it  took  on  a look  even  more  unreal, 
an  atmosphere  still  more  strange.  One 
could  no  longer  think  of  toys  or  a Christ- 
mas tree  because  one  could  no  longer 
imagine  children  there.  Instead,  one 
thought  of  straight-backed,  thin-haired 
women,  and  black-coated  men  witii 
sanctimonious  faces — and  of  a voice, 
and  a Book,  and  a raised  hand,  and  of 
a solenm  intonation:  “Thou  shalt 
not!  . . .”  that  still  lay  upon  the  air. 
And  the  little  houses  with  their  peaked 
roofs,  and  their  fancy  millwork  curli- 
cues took  on  a fanatical  look. 

For  this  was  the  Mountain  of  Je- 
hovah, where,  summer  after  summer,  in 
years  gone  by,  the  black-coated  elders 
came  to  harvest  souls,  to  instill  the  fear 
of  God  in  sinners’  hearts,  and  to  exhort 
the  pious  to  a more  rigid  piety.  Here 
the  faithful  came  up  through  all  those 
straight  and  narrow  paths  that  lead  out 
from  the  homes  of  ^e  righteous  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

Then  the  hush  that  reigns  there  now 
was  broken,  for  every  day  and  every 
night,  at  the  sound  of  a rung  bell,  the 
people  came  out  of  the  little  houses  that 
faced  inward  upon  the  grassy  inclosure, 
and  took  their  places  on  rows  of  benches 
ranged  imder  the  pines.  And  many 
more,  camped  in  tents  beyond  the  circle, 
poured  in  steadily  through  the  main 
entranceway  until  all  the  benches  were 
filled;  and  a fringe  of  the  curious  and 
the  unsaved  loitered  within  hearing 
about  the  edge. 

On  the  uncovered  portico  of  the  little 
church — “the  tabernacle”  they  called 
it — a pine  pulpit  was  brought  out,  and 
there  the  elders  stood  to  preach;  they 
stretched  forth  their  hands,  long  and 
febrile,  like  the  hands  of  hypnotists. 
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and  threw  back  their  heads,  and  lifted 
np  their  voices,  and  prayed,  loud  and 
long . . . 

“Have  mercy  upon  us,  O Lord! 
Avert  thy  wrath,  O God!  for  yet  another 
day! . . 

The  open  Book  . . . the  text . . . the 
reading  from  the  Word  . . . “Vengeance 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord.”  . . . Pages 
turned  . . . “And  it  came  to  pass  on 
the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that  there 
were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a 
thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the 
voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud. 
. . . And  the  people  stood  afar  off;  and 
Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  dark- 
ness where  God  was.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Thus  thou  shalt  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  Me  . . . for 
I the  Lord  thy  God  am  a jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me.  . . . 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou 
shalt  no't  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness.  . . . Thou  shalt  not!  . . . 
Thou  shalt  not! . . . Thou  shalt  not! . . . 

“Ah,  my  brethren,  the  way  to  salva- 
tion is  clear  and  plain”  . . . and  so  the 
sermon,  with  its  terrifying  question. 
Are  you  prepared  to  die? 

Hymns — ^long-drawn  and  many- versed 
— with  hundreds  of  voices  singing  un- 
certainly off  key,  the  awe-inspiring 
cadences: 


“There  is  a fountain  filled  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Emanuel’s  veins, 

And  sinners  plimged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains — 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains!** 

The  dymg  away  of  the  song,  the  or- 
gan repeating  thinly  the  last  refrain — 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  again — ^low,  be- 
seeching, sorrowful;  Choose!  Choose, 
while  there  is  yet  time!  Come!  Jesus 
your  Saviour  bids  you  Come!  Come 
into  the  fold  of  everlasting  life  before 
it  is  too  late!  ...  A pause,  a sign  to 
the  choir,  and  the  sopranos  softly  begin* 


Other  voices  join  in,  and  through 
the  song,  which  continues  tender  and 
mesmeric  as  a lullaby,  the  voice  of 
the  elder  is  sp>eaking  again:  “Death 
cometh  like  a thief  in  the  night. 

. . . To-morrow  may  be  too  late.  . . . 

Heed  the  voice  of  your  conscience.  . . . 
To-morrow  may  never  come.  . . .”  And 
here  and  there  youths  and  maidens, 
with  sudden,  convulsive  sob,  that  ter- 
rified their  families  and  made  of  them 
momentarily  strangers,  wrenched  them- 
selves out  of  their  seats  and,  weeping 
blindly,  stumbled  down  the  grassy  aisle 
to  meet  the  trembling,  outstretched 
hands  of  the  man  in  Simday  black, 
until  rows  of  kneeling  penitents  sobbed 
and  rocked  like  a stricken  orchestra 
under  those  quivering  hands,  stood  up, 
repeated  words,  pledges,  renounced  the 
world,  its  pleasures  and  follies,  tempta- 
tions and  sins,  and  received  in  their  stead 
the  promise  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave. . . . 

All  this  was  years  ago.  To-day  they 
preach  no  more,  and  the  crowds  no 
longer  come,  and  silence  reigns. 

The  grass  grows  high  in  the  inclosure, 
and  a few  straggling,  empty  benches 
still  face  the  little  tabernacle,  which, 
with  its  shuttered  windows,  seems  to 
have  “fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord.” 

Perhaps  salvation  went  out  of  date, 
or  perhaps  all  the  sinners  were  saved, 
or  perhaps  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
would  hold  no  more.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  people  fell  away,  the  elders 
ceased  to  come,  and  the  hush  descended 
upon  the  grove.  Deserted,  the  little 
houses  stood,  save  that  when  the  heated 
weather  came  in  the  summertime,  one 
might  have  believed  that  here  and  there 
a ghost  of  other  days  had  crept  back  to 
inhabit  them.  For  the  figure  of  an  old 
lady  might  be  seen  to  stand  for  a-  mo- 
ment in  a cottage  door;  and  across  the 
ring,  on  an  upper-storey  porch,  a gray 
head  bending  motionless  over  a Book; 
or  an  old  man,  sitting  in  a rocking  chair, 
a gnarled  stick  in  his  hand,  and  his  round 
hat  straight  on  his  head,  behind  the  mill- 
work  of  another  little  stoop. 
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These  are  they  who  have  walked 
straightly  all  their  lives,  and  feared  God, 
who  have  come  to  the  Mountain  year 
after  year,  and,  now  that  the  world  has 
withdrawn  both  its  temptations  and  its 
rewards,  they  are  too  old  to  change 
their  habits  or  their  ways.  Yet  they 
are  not  so  old,  in  reality,  as  they  seem; 
only,  with  neither  kith  nor  kin,  there  is 
nowhere  else  for  them  to  go.  Perhaps 
they  pay  a little  rent.  But  the  houses 
are  there,  and  the  elders,  sitting  in  coun- 
cil every  three  months  in  the  city  far 
below,  can  afford  a little  charity.  And 
then  there  are  never  more  than  five  or 
six  of  them,  and  no  doubt  the  elders  for- 
get their  existence  from  year  to  year. 
So  there,  on  the  Mountain  of  Jehovah, 
the  last  wraithlike  stragglers  of  the 
flock  await  in  peace  their  call  to  the 
promised  bliss.  There  is  little  left  to 
interest  them  in  the  world  except  its 
wickedness,  of  which  they  sometimes 
sp>eak,  thanking  God  they  have  been 
saved  from  it. 

Of  late  something  has  happened  to  the 
pines.  “Dying,”  the  old  people  say, 
nodding  their  heads  when  they  meet, 
and  peering  upward  through  the  thick 
brown  lacework  of  dead  branches,  to 
where,  at  the  very  top,  a little  green  is 
still  visible.  Can  it  be  that  in  days 
gone  by  the  great  trees  harkened  to 
the  reiterated  denials,  the  thundered 
Thou-shalt-nots  of  the  Word,  until  at 
last  the  very  sap  stopped  flowing  and 
dried,  or  fled,  the  little  that  was  on  its 
way,  upward  toward  the  light,  out  of 
reach  of  the  Thou-shalt-nots  and  de- 
nials of  men,  where  it  sang  greenly  in  the 
sun?  Even  the  birds’  songs  are  hushed 
when  they  p)enetrate  the  grove,  and 
they  hop  gravely  from  branch  to  branch, 
as  if  in  wonder  at  so  much  solemnity. 

No  one  comes  that  way,  no  stranger 
wanders  in  from  the  valley  roads.  For 
the  Mountain  of  Jehovah  is  set  in  the 
midst  of  a region  little  known,  a region 
of  crumbling  stone  walls,  of  abandoned 
houses  and  barns  falling  to  ruin  board  by 
board.  Yet  it  is  a country  almost 
monotonous  in  the  sylvan  beauty  of  its 


brooks  and  trees  and  deeply  wooded 
hills.  Automobile  parties  on  their  way 
from  the  city  far  below  to  the  fashion- 
able mountain  resorts  beyond,  pass 
through  on  the  valley  roads  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  their  eyes  are  weary  of 
scenery,  and  their  minds  are  filled  with 
speculations  as  to  whether,  with  luck, 
they  will  reach  their  destination  in  time 
for  nine-o’clock  dinner,  and  dancing 
afterward.  Now  and  then,  struck  by 
the  many  deserted  farms,  they  are  led 
to  speculate  upton  them,  and  to  remark 
that  it  seems  a fertile  country  enough; 
but  as  they  speed  up  against  the  dis- 
tance yet  before  them,  the  mystery  is 
dismissed,  and  the  abandoned  houses 
are  left  behind  in  a swirl  of  dust,  and 
silence  settles  over  the  region  again. 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  on  that 
misty  summer  day,  when  the  Woman 
appeared  so  suddenly  in  the  enclosure, 
-with  her  rich,  warm  beauty,  and  her 
black  dress,  and  the  string  of  pearls  at 
her  throat,  and  spoke  in  her  full  musical 
voice  to  old  Lemuel  Spence,  sitting  be- 
hind the  railing  of  his  little  veranda, 
no  wonder  that  he  only  blinked  and 
did  not  answer,  as  though  he  were  deaf 
or  doubted  his  sight. 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  a puzzled, 
incredulous  smile  on  her  lips,  for  she  too 
was  not  sure  he  was  real,  not  sure  that 
the  old  man  himself,  with  his  roimd  hat 
and  his  gnarled  stick,  was  not  just  an 
added  bit  of  realism  in  the  toy  village 
under  the  Christmas  tree.  So  when 
she  had  asked  for  the  second  time  what 
place  it  was,  and  when  old  Lemuel  had 
found  his  tongue  enough  to  tell  her,  her 
expression  changed  at  once  to  a kind  of 
astonished  and  gentle  reverence. 

“A  place  of  worship!”  she  said,  and 
stood  with  her  white  hands  clasped 
against  her  black  dress,  just  looking  her 
fill  at  the  place.  And  the  looking  seemed 
to  assuage  some  deep,  spiritual  weari- 
ness that  lay  in  the  depths  of  her  dark 
eyes  and  sounded  a moment  after  in  the 
added  beauty  of  her  voice.  There  came 
to  her  imagination  no  forbidding  echoes 
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of  “Thou  shall  not,”  nor  any  visions 
of  straight-backed  women  or  sanctimo- 
nious men;  for  she  knew  nothing  of 
such  cold  and  austere  faiths  as  theirs. 
She  saw  only  the  shadowed  peace  of  the 
great  pines,  like  spaced  columns  in  some 
vast  churchly  nave,  and  the  ring  of 
little  houses  like  chapels  opening  into 
it.  It  seemed  a long  time  before  she 
spoke  again,  and  then  it  was  to  say,  as 
if  she  had  suddenly  made  up  her  mind 
to  something  within  herself,  “I  didn’t 
believe  there  was  anything  so  perfect 
in  the  world!”  and  to  ask,  “Are  all  the 
houses  occupied?” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  “No,” 
he  said — “no,  jest  a few.  They  don’t 
have  the  meetin’s  any  more.” 

“I  wonder,”  she  said — “I  wonder  if 
they  would  rent  one  of  them.” 

Now,  if  old  Lemuel  Spence  had  been 
asked  that  question  as  a mere  matter  of 
opinion — say  the  day  before — ^he  would 
naturally  have  said  no,  but  somehow, 
with  the  Woman  there  before  him,  it 
nmde  a difference,  and  without  knowing 
why,  he  replied,  “I  don’t  know’s  they 
ever  did  rent  one,  but  I s’pose  mebby 
they  would  if  a body  wanted  it  bad 
enough.” 

“Would  it  need  to  be  a member — one 
of  the  church?  ” 

Here  again  Lemuel  answered  without 
knowing  exactly  why:  “Well,  no;  any 
good  person,  I guess.” 

At  this  the  woman  paused,  looking 
away  from  the  old  man,  and  then  back . 
again,  as  she  seemed  once  more  to  come 
to  some  secret  decision  within  herself. 

“I  should  so  love  to  stay,  now  that 
I’m  here,”  she  said.  “Don’t  you  think 
it  could  be  arranged?” 

It  was  not  a strange  thing  that  old 
Lemuel  Spence  was  persuaded  so  quickly 
to  “see  what  he  could  do,”  since  his  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  strongest  will 
that  had  failed  to  resist  much  slighter 
wishes  of  hers  than  this.  So  he  presently 
brushed  down  the  knees  of  his  trousers, 
and,  carrying  his  gnarled  stick,  hobbled 
across  the  inclosure  to  “see  the  others 
and  get  what  they  think,  if  you  want  it 


right  away.  The  elders  don’t  meet 
till  next  month;  and  I s’pose  in  a case 
like  this  whatever  we’d  do  ought  to  be 
all  right  to  them.” 

And  so  it  came  that  on  that  very  day 
the  Woman  took  up  her  abode  among 
them,  in  the  cottage  with  the  green 
valance.  And  all  they  knew  of  her  was 
that  she  had  come  in  a long  blue  motor 
car,  which  waited  in  the  grass-grown 
road  outside  the  ring,  in  charge  of  a 
chauffeur  in  a gray  uniform;  that  her 
name  was  Marie  Lingard;  and  that 
when  they  asked  her  how  she  had  heard 
of  the  Moimtain  of  Jehovah,  and  what 
had  put  it  into  her  mind  to  come  there, 
she  answered  that  she  had  never  heard 
of  it  at  all,  but  had  come  upon  it  by 
chance  while  seeking  quiet  and  rest  away 
from  the  world,  and  that  she  could  only 
believe  that  God  had  guided  her  there — 
an  answer  that  seemed  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  turn  her  away. 

They  had  held  a kind  of  conference 
upon  it  while  the  Woman  waited  in  full 
view  beside  old  Lemuel’s  steps,  a con- 
ference in  which  there  was  really  very 
little  talk,  and  very  few  opinions  offered 
or  expressed.  For  they  were  all  pretend- 
ing indifference,  as  if  it  were  a matter  of 
little  importance  one  way  or  the  other 
whether  she  stayed  or  went.  The  women 
even  affected  not  to  look  at  her  and  to 
have  no  curiosity  whatever  about  her; 
and  they  walked  away  before  the  de- 
cision was  finally  made,  as  if  to  show 
that  they  thought  it  a matter  unworthy 
so  much  consultation  and  fuss,  though 
in  reality  they  walked  away  in  order 
that  the  responsibility  might  rest  upon 
the  men,  whose  decision  they  knew 
could  be  but  one  way. 

So  Marie  Lingard  put  a purse  into 
the  hands  of  the  gray-uniformed  chauf- 
feur, and  he  turned  the  blue  motor  car 
about  and  drove  down  the  mountain 
alone.  But  first  he  had  carried  in  her 
bags — two  of  them,  with  her  initials, 
“M.  L.”  in  silver  upon  them — and  de- 
posited them  in  the  tiny  upstairs  bed- 
room of  the  house  with  the  green 
valance. 
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At  the  end  of  a week  they  knew  no 
more  about  the  stranger  than  they  had 
known  on  that  first  day.  She  spent  hours 
in  the  forest  beyond  the  grove,  and  hours 
inside  the  house  with  the  green  valance, 
or  lying  in  the  hammock  oi\  her  tiny 
veranda,  holding  a book,  unread,  in  her 
hand.  She  stood  often  under  the  pines, 
looking  up  through  the  brown  lacework 
of  branches  where,  at  the  very  top,  the 
high  breeze  moved  among  them,  and 
their  slender  columns  passed  and  re- 
passed majestically,  as  if  engaged  in 
some  stately  and  solemn  dance.  Under- 
neath, in  the  cloistered  light  the  little 
peaked  roofs  were  like  praying  hands. 

Her  light  went  out  at  nine.  And  she 
must  have  been  up  before  dawn,  for 
they  would  see  her  come  in  from  the 
forest,  walking  lightly  and  quickly,  and 
slip  into  her  little  house  by  the  back 
door,  before  they  had  got  the  sleep  out 
of  their  eyes.  She  asked  no  questions 
and  invit^  none.  But  she  had  always 
a smile  and  a friendly  word  when  they 
passed.  And  sometimes  she  would 
bring  a leaf  or  a branch  from  a tree  in 
the  forest,  to  ask  them  its  name,  or  a 
flower  from  the  edge  of  the  stream  be- 
yond the  wood. 

And  yet,  after  a few  days,  when  their 
show  of  indifference  had  worn  a little 
away,  and  the  old  people  began  to  talk 
at  the  little  back  stoops,  and  in  the  tiny 
kitchens  where  they  met,  it  was  plain 
that  there  was  something  disturbing  in 
the  presence  of  the  stranger  who  dwelt 
among  them  there.  True,  she  was  quiet 
and  kept  to  herself,  and  as  guiltless  of 
vanities  as  any  one  of  them,  with  her 
simple  dress  and  the  plain  “beads,” 
which  were  her  only  ornament.  The 
something  disturbing  about  her  was  her 
beauty  and  her  voice,  which  made  their 
own  voices  sound  thin  and  queer  and 
flat;  that  and  a certain  faint,  lovely 
scent  that  clung  about  her  clothing 
when  she  passed;  and  when  she  dropped 
her  handkerchief  one  day,  and  later  old 
Lemuel  picked  it  up,  they  passed  it 
round  in  Miss  Abby’s  kitchen,  and  each 
one  of  them  sniffed  at  it  gingerly;  the 
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women  nodded  their  heads,  as  if  it  might, 
be  something  pretty  bad  proved  there, 
and  the  three  old  men — old  Lemuel, 
Benny  Ameel,  and  Joshua  Meade — 
sniffed,  squinted  up  their  eyes,  and 
sniffed  again,  and  Joshua  Mead  said, 
“Purty  good  scent.” 

It  was  a curious  thing  that  although 
they  seldom  brought  themselves  to  talk 
of  her,  when  they  did  talk  what  they 
had  to  say  came  always  to  a sudden, 
pointed  stop. 

It  was  Benny  Ameel,  who  had  be^ 
a foreign  missionary  for  two  years  in  his 
youth,  who  told  them  one  day  that  the 
“beads”  she  wore  were  not  beads,  but 
pearls — “perils,”  he  called  them — and 
worth  a fortune  in  themselves. 

Here  the  conversation  came  to  one  of 
those  pointed  stops  in  which  they  merely 
looked  from  one  to  another  with  an 
astonished,  though  covered,  expression 
in  their  sharp  old  eyes.  And  there  the 
conversation  would  have  remained  if  it- 
had  not  been  for  Mercy  Ellis,  who  was 
a little  deaf  and  never  quite  sure  how 
much  she  had  missed,  and  consequently 
had  a habit  of  giving,  when  she  was  in 
doubt,  a little  tentative  shove  to  the 
conversation  to  see  if  it  was  still  alive. 
So  now,  gaining  nothing  from  the  faces 
about  her,  she  said,  quite  casually,  as  if 
she  were  remarking  it  to  herself,  that  it 
did  seem  a strange  thing  that  a body  so 
wealthy  should  wish  to  come  here  by 
herself.  At  this  the  silence  deepened, 
until  it  was  suddenly  cut  by  Miss  Abby's 
crisp  voice:  “Strange?  . . . Well,  I 
should  say  strange!” 

Miss  Abby  had  been  a school-teacher 
years  ago,  and  she  still  wore  “shirt- 
waists” and  high  collars,  pinned  with  an 
ebony  brooch.  Whenever  she  spoke  it 
was  with  an  air  of  telling  people  to  take 
their  seats.  She  delivered  this  ejacula- 
tion without  looking  at  anyone,  then 
picked  up  a pan  and  carried  it  across 
the  kitchen  and  put  it  in  its  rack. 

Old  Lemuel,  who  somehow  felt  hint' 
self  attacked,  spoke  up  defensively, 
“You  never  spoke  ag’in’  her  stayin’.” 

Miss  Abby  still  avoided  their  eyes. 
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“You  was  all  so  set  on  it,”  she  said, 
“but  I couldn’t  see  why  a worldly 
woman  as  good-lookin’  as  that  would 
be  travelin’  round  by  herself,  and 
wantin’  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  peo- 
ple she  knows.” 

“If  she  be  a worldly  woman,”  said 
old  Lemuel,  also  avoiding  their  eyes,  “it 
ought  to  be  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  take  her  in.  What  was  the  place 
built  for,  but  for  the  savin’  of  sinners 
and  the  glory  of  God?  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Man,  turned  nobody  away,  not  even 
the  Scarlet  Woman  herself!” 

His  last  words  fell  upon  a shocked 
silence.  At  the  mention  of  the  Scarlet 
Woman  a scared  look  came  into  their 
faces,  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  old  Lem- 
uel. No  matter  what  they  had  been 
thinking,  that  seemed  a bit  too  far  for 
him  to  go.  Even  Mercy  Ellis  had  no 
doubt  that  that  was  the  end  of  the  con- 
versation for  that  day.  And  for  many 
days,  for  they  seemed  to  have  resolved, 
each  of  them,  not  to  be  first  to  speak 
of  the  stranger  again. 

So  the  Woman  came  and  went  among 
them,  and  remained  a mystery. 

It  was  a month  of  overcast  skies,  of 
threatened  rains  that  hung  in  the  heav- 
ens but  did  not  descend.  All  day  the 
clouds  were  like  a blind  drawn  by  some 
gracious  hand  against  the  heat  and  glare 
of  the  sun.  At  evening  a white  mist 
floated  in  the  hollows  and  ravines.  By 
night  a light  breeze  scattered  the  clouds 
and  moved  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees,  until  their  silently  swaying  branches 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  high,  fitful 
path  of  the  moon,  and  seemed  with  their 
gentle  rhythm  to  be  rocking  the  moun- 
tain to  sleep. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  by  what  vague 
looks,  glances,  whisperings,  there  began 
on  the  Mountain  of  Jehovah  the  strange 
thing  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  formal 
“hearing”  in  the  city  below,  with  all 
the  elders  in  their  black  coats  sitting  in 
a circle  round  a massive  oak  table 
with  a polished  top,  and  asking  ques- 
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tions,  with  only  one  witness  present  at 
a time.  Or  by  what  hidden  means  it 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  elders  themselves. 

A letter,  it  must  have  been,  from  one  of 
the  six  old  ones  on  the  mountain.  But 
which  one?  The  elders  did  not  say; 
they  were  the  questioners.  There  may 
have  been  even  more  than  one,  and 
written  in  confidence. 

It  would  apF>ear  that  on  a certain  night 
old  Lemuel  Spence,  waking  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  had  thought  he  heard  a 
sound  as  of  a movement  in  the  inclosure 
below.  Ordinarily  he  would  have  paid 
no  attention  to  such  a sound;  they  were 
common  enough — a night  bird  shifting 
its  perch,  or  some  small  woods  creature 
under  the  pines.  But  to-night  he  lay 
there  in  the  dark,  straining  intently  to 
hear,  wondering  what  it  might  be,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing strange,  a kind  of  stealthiness,  in 
the  sound  that  was  reaching  his  ears. 

At  last  he  thrust  aside  the  covers 
and  got  out  of  bed.  He  slipped  noise- 
lessly in  his  bare  feet  across  the  room 
to  the  window,  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
and,  accustoming  his  eyes  to  the  dark- 
ness, peered  down  into  the  inclosure 
under  the  pines.  And  there,  in  his  bare 
feet,  risking  cold  and  forgetting  sleep, 
old  Lemuel  remained,  staring  fixedly 
down  into  the  inclosure  below. 

The  next  morning,  pausing  a mo- 
ment at  Miss  Abby’s  kitchen  stoop, 
Lemuel  heard  in  the  comment  with 
which  she  greeted  him — “Bad  nights 
for  colds  in  the  head” — a note  of 
meaning  beyond  the  words;  and,  glanc- 
ing up  at  her,  surprised  in  her  gimlet- 
like old  eyes  a look  of  intense  inquiry, 
withdrawn  on  the  instant  he  looked. 
There  followed  between  them  a pause 
in  which  Lemuel  sought  frantically  for 
some  casual  reply,  and  the  result  of 
which  was  a remark  which  ignored  her 
reference  to  his  cold  in  the  head,  only 
to  strike  upon  a reference  even  more 
dangerously  significant.  “Fine  nights 
for  sleepin’,  though,”  he  said. 

“I’m  a light  sleeper  myself,”  said 
Miss  Abby,  and  bored  straight  through 
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to  his  secret  before  she  let  go  his  oyes, 
and  marched  inside  her  house. 

And  that  night  Lemuel  Spence  well 
knew  that  from  the  curtained  upstairs 
window  of  Miss  Abby’s  darkened  cot- 
tage across  the  ring  another  pair  of  eyes 
looked  out  and  watched. 

And  the  night  after  that,  another  pair. 
And  still  another  the  night  after  that. 

No  one  spK>ke  of  it;  yet  the  news  of 
it  spread.  Something  strange  and  un- 
toward was  going  on  in  the  inclosure  at 
night. 

The  rumor  of  it  went  among  them  like 
telepathic  communications  among  the 
spiritually  attuned,  by  mysterious  routes 
and  channels  that  make  no  use  of  words, 
yet  are  no  less  direct.  When  they  met 
there  passed  continually  between  them 
quick,  frightened  glances,  half  question, 
half  dread — glances  which  said  nothing 
and  which  said  everything,  which  both 
suggested  and  withdrew,  both  corrobo- 
rated and  denied.  They  biad  the  look 
of  people  continually  crossing  them- 
selves. 

When  they  spoke  of  the  most  com- 
monplace matters  now  it  was  with  low- 
ered voices  and  furtive,  involuntary 
glances  toward  the  house  with  the  green 
valance. 

The  lights  went  out  in  the  ring  at  the 
usual  hour.  But  in  the  dead  hours  of 
the  night,  in  silence,  and  never  a glim- 
mer of  light,  six  strained,  eager  old  faces 
peered  cautiously  from  behind  six  ciur- 
tained  upper-story  windows,  out  upon 
the  inclosure,  and  watched. 

In  the  mornings  they  were  up  and 
about  as  early  as  usual.  Perhaps  they 
slept  an  hour  or  two  during  the  day;  or 
perhaps,  because  they  were  old,  they 
needed  little  sleep.  They  found  them- 
selves congregating  together  without 
knowing  it,  as  people  unconsciously  do 
when  possessed  of  a common  secret  of 
which  they  fear  to  speak.  And  finding 
themselves  thus  together,  they  seemed  in 
haste  to  part,  yet  held  by  their  strangely 
inhibited  wish  to  communicate. 

^Vhen  the  Woman  came  out  of  the 
house  with  the  ^ green  valance,  they 
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followed  her  silently  with  their  eyes, 
ceasing  even  their  feeblest  attempts  at 
conversation  when  she  passed. 

Once  or  twice  she  looked  back  over 
her  shoulder,  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  turning  about,  but  she  caught  them 
gazing  after  her,  and,  affecting  not  to 
have  seen,  went  on. 

“She  pretty  near  said  something 
then,”  said  Miss  Abby,  and  the  rest  of 
them  nodded  their  heads,  their  eyes  stiU 
following  where  she  went. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  She 
was  avoiding  them.  She  no  longer 
stopped  for  a word,  though  she  still 
smiled  and  spoke  when  she  passed.  But 
it  seemed  to  them  that  even  her  smile 
was  not  the  same.  She  no  longer  brought 
in  leaves  or  blossoms  to  ask  about, 
though  she  still  disappeared  into  the 
woods  for  hours  at  a time.  And  still  the 
first  ones  stirring  in  the  mmning  would 
catch  sight  of  her  slipping  quickly  and 
noiselessly  in  from  the  forest  beyond  the 
ring.  And  now  they  remembered  that 
from  the  begiiming,  on  those  occasions, 
she  had  worn  the  same  long,  dark  cloak 
that  covered  her  from  head  to  foot,  and 
that  she  held  it  closely  about  her  as  she 
moved. 

Once,  by  prearrangement  the  day 
before,  Mercy  Ellis  and  Mrs.  Heath  got 
up  earlier  than  usual  to  go  benying 
before  breakfast  in  the  woods;  but  they 
had  been  gone  no  time  at  all  when  they 
came  scurrying  back  with  no  berries  in 
their  pails,  and,  making  straight  for  Miss 
Abby’s  cottage,  vanished  within  her 
kitchen  door,  from  whose  shelter,  some 
fifteen  minutes  afterward,  three  pairs 
of  sharp  old  eyes  looked  out  to  see  the 
Woman  emerge  from  the  path,  wrapped 
in  her  long,  dark  cloak.  A minute  later 
the  three  heads  were  abruptly  with- 
drawn, for  they  knew  they  had  been 
seen.  The  Woman  had  suddenly  turned 
her  head  in  their  direction,  upon  which 
she  had  half  halted  in  her  step,  and 
then,  recovering  herself,  had  gone  for- 
ward as  if  she  had  not  seen. 

It  was  on  that  very  day,  just  after 
noon,  that  the  Woman  came  across  the 
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inclosiire  directly  to  where  Miss  Abby 
sat  rocking  on  her  little  millwork  stoop. 
She  came  with  her  buoyant  walk  slow^ 
as  she  reached  the  stoop,  and  the  faint 
exotic  odor  reached  Miss  Abby’s  nostrUs 
as  she  paused,  with  a smile  and  a casual 
greeting,  as  if  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  talk  with  Miss  Abby  in  the 
afternoons. 

In  repeating  the  conversation  after- 
ward Miss  Abby  said:  “I  don’t  know 
what  it  was  she  come  over  there  to  say, 
but  it  was  something,  all  right;  but  what- 
ever it  was,  she  lost  her  grit  when  she 
got  up  to  me,  and  she  made  up  a ques- 
tion quick  to  throw  me  off.  I wasn’t 
going  to  help  her  out,  and  she  stood 
there  a minute,  and  then  she  asked  me 
how  long  it’s  been  since  we  stopped 
hayin’  the  meetin’s  here.  ‘Five  years,’ 
I said,  and  that  seemed  to  leave  her 
high  and  dry.  ‘And  you  don’t  have ’em 
any  more  at  all?’  she  said.  ‘Not  any 
more,’  I said.  Well,  she  had  a kind  of  a 
funny  look,  like  she’d  ^ot  on  the  wrong 
track  and  couldn’t  thmk  of  anything 
more  to  say,  and  then  she  mentioned 
goin’  for  a walk  in  the  woods,  and  went 
on  down  the  path  between  my  house 
and  the  tabernacle,  and  went  out  to  the 
woods  that  way.” 

It  both  relieved  and  increased  the 
tension  to  have  something  tangible  they 
could  speak  of  like  this.  There  was  at 
least  some  sort  of  communication  estab- 
lished, some  sort  of  acknowledgment 
that  a tension  did  exist.  And  it  made 
it  less  necessary  for  them  to  conceal  the 
significance  with  which  they  received 
old  Lemuel’s  report,  when,  the  following 
day,  he  surprised  the  strange  man  in  the 
inclosure  at  dusk. 

The  stranger  was  standing  in  the 
shadow  between  two  of  the  cottages, 
looking  into  the  inclosure,  when  Lemuel 
saw  him  first.  He  looked  youngish  and 
tall,  and  dressed,  Lemuel  said,  “in  the 
outlandishest  rig  I ever  see.”  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  looking  at  anything  in 
particular,  but  gazing  intently  into  the 
ring.  He  stood  perfectly  still  in  the  same 
position  until  Lemuel  coughed.  Then 


he  started,  turned  suddenly  about,  and 
disappeared  down  the  forest  path. 

“Did  he  have  a red  sash  wrapped 
round  his  waist?”  asked  Miss  Abby,  to 
everybody’s  astonishment. 

“Yes,”  said  Lemuel,  “that’s  what  he 
did;  and  a kind  of  a greenish  coat.” 

“That’s  the  same  man  I talked  to  two 
weeks  ago.” 

Talked  to  him?” 

She  nodded.  “I  met  him  over  there 
in  the  woods.  He  said  his  name  was 
Anderson  and  he  was  a wopdchopper.” 

“He’s  no  woodchopper,”  said  Lemuel 
Spence. 

“I  know  that,”  said  Miss  Abby,  and 
permitted  herself  a grim  look  roimd  the 
room.  . . . 

And  then,  on  the  very  day  the  letters 
came  from  the  elders,  the  Woman  came 
out  of  the  house  with  the  green  valance 
and  across  to  Lemuel  Spence,  to  say  she 
was  going  away. 

The  letters  arrived  in  the  morning, 
one  for  each  of  the  six.  They  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  a hearing  before  the 
Coimcil  of  Elders,  in  the  city,  on  a cer- 
tain specified  date.  Money  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  journey  was  inclosed. 

The  next  day,  shortly  after  noon,  the 
blue  motor  car  appeared  again  on  the 
Mountain  of  Jehovah,  and  took  the 
Woman  away. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor,  behind 
closed  doors,  the  “hearing”  had  been 
going  on  since  two  o’clock.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room  the  Council  of  Elders 
sat,  nine  of  them,  in  black  coats,  round 
a massive  oak  table  with  a polished  top. 

Elder  Blanchard,  who  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle like  a patriarch,  and  led  in  the 
questioning,  leaned  forward  now  and 
nervously  stroked  his  beard.  Before 
him  on  the  table  was  strewn  a little  pile 
of  papers  and  penciled  notes,  which  he 
seemed  to  consult. 

Facing  him,  the  vacant  witness  chair 
stood  waiting  for  the  seventh  witness  to 
appear.  And  all  the  elders,  wrapped 
in  an  air  of  oflScial  sUence,  sought  vainly 
to  conceal  their  real  expressions  under- 
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neatli,  the  shocked  and  covert  look  of 
men  confronted  suddenly  with  the  very 
devils  of  whose  existence  they  have  so 
long  preached. 

From  two  o’clock  until  four  they  had 
been  sitting,  with  hardly  a change  of 
position,  in  their  hard  oak  chairs.  Six 
times  in  those  two  hours  the  door 
marked  “Private”  had  opened  and 
closed  to  admit  a solitary  witness  into 
the  room.  Six  times  it  had  opened  and 
closed  to  let  each  of  them  out  again. 
And  six  times  they  had  listened  to  the 
thin,  flat  voices  of  those  witnesses  build- 
ing up,  one  after  another,  their  amazing 
corroboration.  For  through  the  homely, 
meager  phrasings,  the  timorous  vocabu- 
lary of  piety  and  age,  grown  more 
homely  and  more  timorous  as  they  ap- 
proached the  telling  of  things  for  which 
they  had  never  before  had  occasion  to 
find  words,  there  had  emerged  a tale 
more  darkly  sinister  than  ail  the  elo- 
quence of  genius  could  have  brought  to 
life — a tale  of  bacchanalian  orgies,  of 
strange  and  secret  rites,  carried  on  in 
the  dead  hours  of  the  night  on  the 
Moimtain  of  Jehovah,  while  godly  folk 
lay  sleeping  in  their  beds;  a tale  of 
dim,  fantastic  figures,  moving  stealthily 
through  the  dark  to  their  noctiunal  ren- 
dezvous; of  secret  signals  instantly 
obeyed,  leapings,  whirlings,  arms  up- 
flung,  of  figures  interlaced,  of  grotesque 
posturings,  sibilant  whisperings  and 
soundless,  terrible  mirth,  and  the  muf- 
fled thud  of  footfalls  on  the  yielding  turf. 

Details  here  and  there  diverged,  but 
seemed  only  to  add  to  the  verity.  The 
reluctant  quavering  response  of  Mercy 
Ellis  that  “ Some  had  different  things,  but 
mostly — seems  as  if  they  was  undressed,” 
lent  increased  color  to  the  declaration 
of  Benny  Ameel  that  “their  faces  was 
streaked  with  black  and  they  had  their 
bodies  painted,  like  heathen  savages.” 
Another  told  of  figures  in  “ spangles  and 
tights,  like  bareback  riders  in  circuses”; 
and  two  had  plainly  seen  the  cloven 
hoofs,  the  horns,  and  the  whipping  tail 


of  a shape  in  the  guise  of  the  Evil  One 
himself. 
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And  over  and  through  it  all,  com- 
pelling and  cumulative,  was  the  word- 
less corroboration  of  their  suspicion, 
directed  like  the  unconscious  gestures 
of  so  many  pointing  hands,  toward  the 
strange  Woman  who  dwelt  in  the  house 
with  the  green  valance,  a suspicion 
which  transferred  itself  to  the  elders 
and  which  they  could  neither  resist  nor 
reason  away. 

Of  what,  then,  was  she  accused? 
What  evidence  had  there  been  of  her 
complicity?  None,  now  that  the  sixth 
witness  had  gone  and  the  question 
confronted  them,  except  this:  The 
thing  had  begun  after  the  Woman’s 
coming  to  the  Mountain  of  Jehovah; 
it  had  ceased  when  she  went  away.  A 
strange  thing,  surely,  to  be  without 
meaning;  too  strange  for  coincidence. 

The  timid,  high-strung  voices  of  the 
witnesses  seemed  to  linger  in  the  room, 
and  the  images  they  had  evoked  hovered 
phantasmagorically  round  the  empty 
witness  chair,  from  which  the  circle 
of  elders  seemed  involuntarily  to  have 
drawn  away. 

They  were  waiting  now,  in  silence, 
for  the  seventh  tvitness  to  appear. 

The  door  opened,  and  a boy  came  in. 

“The  lady  is  here,”  he  said. 

All  eyes  were  upon  Elder  Blanchard, 
who,  with  his  gaze  still  fixed  upon  the 
penciled  notes,  continued  a moment  to 
stroke  his  beard  with  a nervous  hand. 
Then  abruptly  he  raised  his  head. 

“Have  her  come  in,”  he  said. 

The  boy  disappeared  without  closing 
the  door,  and  a moment  later  the 
Woman  stood  in  the  room. 

A silence  like  a gasp  ran  round  the 
circle  of  elders.  Elder  Pollard,  at  the 
end,  rose  quickly  from  his  place  and 
adjusted  the  witness  chair.  One  or  two 
others  half  rose,  made  an  awkward  kmd 
of  bow,  and  then  sat  down  again,  fum- 
bling with  their  papem  or  their  spectades. 

Elder  Blanchard,  standing  in  his  place, 
extended  his  hand  toward  the  witness 
chair.  “ Sit  here,”  he  said,  “ if  you  will.’* 

She  bowed  quietly,  in  acl^owledg- 
ment,  crossed  to  the  chair,  and  sat  down. 
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H^  beauty  glowed  against  the  rich, 
dark  fabric  of  her  gown,  and  the  faint 
exotic  odor  followed  her.  Sitting  there 
in  the  very  spot  where  all  afternoon,  one 
after  another,  the  withered  old  figures 
had  sat,  she  seemed  to  bring  the  cold 
and  forbidding  room  to  life. 

Elder  Blanchard  had  resumed  his  seat. 
He  fumbled  among  his  papers  a moment, 
adjusting  them  carefully  edge  to  edge. 
Then,  with  a decisive  lift  of  hb  head,  he 
spoke: 

“Will  you  tell  us,  madam,  for  what 
reason  you  went  to  the  Mountain  of 
Jehovah?” 

“I  wished  to  rest,”  she  said,  “and  to 
be  alone — and  I came  upon  the  moun- 
tain by  chance.” 

“And  you  were  acquainted  with  no 
one  in  that  vicinity?  ” 

“No  one,”  she  said. 

“We  understand  that  you  occupied 
the  sixth  cottage  to  the  left  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  that  you  lived  there  alone?” 

She  inclined  her  head. 

“Did  you  receive  any  visitors  while 
you  were  there?” 

“None.” 

“Did  you  encounter  any  strangers  in 
the  wood?” 

“None.” 

Elder  Blanchard  shifted  his  position, 
deared  his  throat,  and  readjusted  his 
spectacles,  before  he  went  on: 

“Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  us 
now  whether  during  the  time  you  occu- 
pied the  house  on  the  Mountain  of 
Jehovah,  you  were  aware  of  any — well, 
of  any  unusual  occurrences?” 

Marie  Lingard  moved  slightly;  her 
white  hand,  lying  along  the  hard  oak 
arm  of  the  chair,  moved  to  join  its  com- 
panion in  her  lap,  before  looking  full 
into  Elder  Blanchard’s  eyes,  she  re- 
plied: “Yes;  during  ^he  last  week  of 
my  stay  on  the  Mountain  of  Jehovah 
I did  become  aware  of  what  were,  at 
least  to  me,  unusual  occurrences.” 

A pause  followed  the  admission,  and 
Elder  Blanchard’s  voice  broke  oddly 
into  the  end  of  it.  “ Will  you  state  how 
the  knowlet^  came  to  you?” 
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“ I cannot  say  just  how  I became  aware 
of  it — except  that  there  was  something 
— scmiething  in  the  air — something  I did 
not  understand.  And  one  night  I was 
wakeful,  and  hearing  what  I thought 
were  footfalls  in  the  inclosure,  I acted 
upon  the  impulse  to  leave  my  bed  and 
go  to  the  window  to  look  out.  . . .” 

“ . . . Yes  . . . and  what  did  you  see?” 

The  elders  seemed  to  brace  them- 
selves. 

“I  saw — processions  of  worshipers — 
passing  under  the  pines. . . . They  moved 
slowly,  rhythmically,  as  if  in  time  to 
soun^ess  chants  . . . and  I could  see 
their  bowed  heads,  and  their  hands 
clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  ...” 

“ W orshipersf  ’ ’ Elder  Blanchard  had 
regained  hb  voice.  “Why  do  you  say 
they  were  worshipers?” 

“There  was  no  doubt  of  that,”  said 
she.  “Of  course  I did  not  understand 
the  ritual;  but  I could  see  them  kneel 
together,  and  rbe  again — and  there  were 
leaders  among  them,  like  priests,  who 
wore  long,  white  robes,  and  held  their 
arms  aloft  in  supplication  as  they 
passed.  . . .”  She  stopped,  and  glanced 
hesitatingly  round  the  circle  of  elders, 
who  might  have  been  graven  images 
across  the  polbhed  table  top. 

“Are  you  sure,  madam” — it  was 
Elder  Blanchard’s  voice — “ that  you  are 
not  mbtaken  in  what  you  saw?” 

“No,  I am  not  mistaken.  I saw  it 
exactly  as  I have  told.” 

“Did  you  see  it  more  than  once?” 

“It  was  of  nightly  occurrence  during 
the  last  week  of  my  stay.” 

Suddenly  all  the  questions  they  had 
prepared  for  her  seemed  no  longer  to 
fit  the  case.  The  silence  spread,  while 
the  Woman  waited  expectantly. 

“Do  you  know  who  they  were?  Did 
you  recognbe  any  of  them?” 

“No;  I could  see  their  faces  only 
dimly  in  the  dark.” 

“Did  you  never  on  those  occasions 
leave  your  house  and  join  in  the  mid- 
night ceremonies?” 

The  Woman  regarded  her  questioner 

with  a serious,  puzzled  smile.  “I? 
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Certainly  not.  It  was  enough  that  I, 
an  outsider,  should  watch  from  my 
window,  when  they  believed  their  de- 
votions unseen.  But — I felt  I was  doing 
no  harm  by  watching,  and — somehow 
it  was  so  beautiful,  that  watching  them 
seemed  to  do  me  a great  deal  of  good.” 

Again  the  silence  spread,  and  presently 
Elder  Blanchard,  turning  his  head  slowly 
to  the  elders  at  the  right,  and  then  to  the 
elders  at  the  left,  as  if  searching  for 
a hint  which  he  did  not  find,  took 
the  responsibility  upon  himself,  “There 
are  no  more  questions,  I believe.  . . .” 

At  his  right,  the  thin,  dark  elder  with 
the  drooping  mustache  leaned  to  him 
and  spoke  in  an  undertone.  Elder 
Blanchard  nodded  assent  and  addressed 
the  witness  again.  She  had  risen  from 
her  chair  and  stood  waiting  patiently. 

“Will  you  tell  us  where  you  had  been 
when  you  were  seen  on  certain  mornings 
coming  in  from  the  forest  shortly  after 
dawn,  wrapped  in  a long  black  cloak.^” 

She  stood  uncertainly,  as  if  she  found 
it  difficult  to  bridge  the  distance  between 
the  last  question  and  this,  and  then, 
with  a little  apologetic,  though  still  very 
much  puzzled,  laugh,  she  said:  “It  must 
have  been  when  I came  in  from  my 
bath.  I had  found  a deep  pool  in  the 
stream  beyond  the  wood,  where  I went 
every  morning  to  bathe.  And  I would 
return  to  the  house  before  the  old  people 
were  awake.  I came  in  quietly  so  as 
not  to  disturb  anyone.” 

Elder  Blanchard  conferred  a moment 
with  the  elder  at  his  right. 

“That  will  be  all,  then,  for  the  pres- 
ent,” he  said. 

She  seemed  for  a moment  to  search 
the  faces  before  her  for  the  meaning  of 
something  suddenly  obscure.  Then  she 
moved  toward  the  door.  As  before, 
when  she  entered  the  room,  one  or  two 
of  the  elders  got  to  their  feet  with  a little 
awkward  bow.  At  the  door  she  turned 
and  sent  round  the  circle  of  black- 
coated  elders  a long,  unsatisfied  glance 
of  wonder  and  concern.  Then  .she  went 
out,  and  the  door  closed  with  a soft 
click  after  her. 


Elder  Blanchard  had  remained  stand- 
ing, his  long  upper  lip  decisively  set. 
And  now,  immediately,  he  spoke,  with 
the  manner  of  one  who  wished  to  waste 
no  time. 

“Let  us  have  in  the  man  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.  We  may  learn 
something  from  him.” 

He  pressed  a button,  and  almost  at 
once  the  door  opened  and  the  office  boy 
appeared. 

“Ask  the  young  man  waiting  outside 
to  come  in.” 

The  boy  disappeared,  and  presently 
there  entered  the  room  a young  man. 
Strong,  supple  bodied  with  a fair  com- 
plexion and  clear  gray  eyes,  he  stood 
waiting  at  ease.  He  had  on  a greenish 
coat,  a little  the  worse  for  wear,  a soft 
collar,  and  loose,  black  tie,  and  he 
carried  crushed  in  his  hand  a soft  green- 
ish hat,  also  a little  the  worse  for  wear. 
His  gray  eyes  passed  quietly  from  face 
to  face  as  the  elders  took  him  in. 

“Sit  there,  please,  ’ said  Elder  Blan- 
chard, with  a gesture  of  his  hand. 

The  young  man  came  forward  and  sat 
down  in  the  witness  chair.  Eld»  Blan- 
chard began  at  once,  formally: 

“Your  name  is  Carl  Anderson  and 
you  are  an  artist  by  profession,  you 
say?” 

“A  painter,  yes,”  said  the  young  man 
in  a quiet,  even  voice. 

“Will  you  explain  to  us  how  you  came 
to  be  working  this  summer  at  a logging 
camp  on  North  Ridge,  near  the  Moun- 
tain of  Jehovah?” 

“I  was  working  to  earn  money  to 
keep  myself  during  the  winter,”  he 
said. 

“Your  profession  does  not  keep  you, 
then? ” 

“I  ‘piece  out’  now  and  then — ” 

“By  a little  honest  work?”  asked 
Elder  Blanchard,  with  a grim,  short 
smile. 

“By  a little  honest  work,”  repeated 
the  young  man,  also  smilingly. 

Elder  Blanchard  leaned  forward  now, 
as  if,  these  preliminaries  finished,  he 
must  proceed  to  the  business  in  hand. 
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“Are  you  acquainted  with  a woman 
named  Marie  Lingard?” 

“No.”  The  young  man  shook  his 
head.  “1  know  no  one  of  that  name.” 

“A  woman  named  Marie  Lingard, 
who  lived  in  one  of  the  cottages  on  the 
Mountain  of  Jehovah?” 

“No,”  said  he,  shaking  his  head. 

“You  know  no  one  on  the  moun- 
tain?” 

“No  one,”  said  the  young  man. 

“Yet  you  went  there  frequently,  you 
say?” 

“I  went  there  often,  yes.” 

“At  night?” 

“Yes — most  often  at  night.” 

“And  what  too^  you  to  the  Mountain 
of  Jehovah  alone,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night?” 

“The  unusual  beauty  of  the  place.” 

“At  midnight?  ” Suspicion  was  sharp 
in  Elder  Blanchard’s  voice. 

“It  was  beautiful  always;  but  I was 
at  work  during  the  day  and  had  no  time 
to  go.  And  then  I preferred  going  at 
night  when  the  lights  were  out  in  the 
houses  and  the  'whole  mountain  was 
asleep,  for  then  it  had  a mysterious 
unearthly  beauty,  like  nothing  I have 
ever  seen  in  the  world.” 

A kind  of  embarrassment  fell  upon  the 
elders,  and  Elder  Blanchard  fumbled  a 
moment  with  his  pile  of  penciled  notes. 

“And  now,”  said  he,  “will  you  de- 
scribe to  us  exactly  what  took  place  in 
the  inclosure  on  the  Mountain  of  Je- 
hovah while  you  were  there?” 

“ What  took  place?  ” The  young  man 
looked  straight  into  the  eyes  of  his  ques- 
tioner. “Nothing  took  place  in  the  in- 
closure while  I was  there.” 

“You  saw  no  unusual  occurrences — 
no  one  entered  the  grove?  ” 


“I  saw  nothing — nothing  whatever — 
except  the  swaying  shadows  of  the  pine 
trees  moving  in  the  moonlight — mar- 
velous ghostly  shadows  that  passed  and 
repassed  under  the  trees,  and  out  of 
which  one’s  imagination  might  have 
made — anything!” 

The  elders  sat  perfectly  still.  Noth- 
ing moved  but  their  eyes,  and  those  they 
presently  turned  from  the  face  of  the 
young  man  to  the  face  of  Elder  Blan- 
chard. 

“Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  that 
was  all  you  saw?” 

“I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  uxu 
nothing  else.” 

The  young  man  had  gone,  and  the 
elders  confronted  one  another  across  the 
polished  table  top. 

“It  is  easier  to  believe  the  pwiinter,” 
said  one  of  them,  “but  the  devil  is 
always  easy  to  believe.” 

“He  is  one  against  six,”  said  another, 
“and  when  six  God-fearing  men  and 
women  have  testified  to  a thing — ” 

“Brothers,”  said  Elder  Blanchard, 
rising  from  his  chair,  “we  have  here  a 
problem  in  which  we  should  ask  for 
guidance  from  above.  Shall  we  pray?” 

Two  or  three  of  the  elders  knelt  beside 
their  chairs.  The  others  bowed  their 
heads  in  their  hands,  over  the  table  top. 
Elder  Blanchard  stood  looming  tall  above 
them  in  his  long  black  coat.  Then 
abruptly,  when  all  was  still,  he  bent  his 
head,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
and  prayed: 

“O  God,  Thou  omniscient  One,  Thou 
solver  of  all  the  problems  of  men!  Lead 
us  into  the  place  of  imderstanding; 
make  us  to  see  the  light! . . .” 

And  one  and  all,  their  eyes  were  covered 
vnih  their  hands. 
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Many  raonllLs  u^cks  and  gardenias  over  their  ears. 

poAsed  througli  They  seeined  Ui  delight  in  this  qu$xint 

dining  one  ev**iitg  ^ v^^re 

peete.  I had  been  Walehjag  the  Jimateur 

extraordioaTy  di*?" 

of  Monwa  efetied  k 

and  goidi^d**d  of  & iwiisF  dr  pej 

Tahiti  fade«i  in  fhe  hrieF  w^eeks*  rent  a 

thoughts  dwelt  on  the  present  and  the  . p»hndhatch<^I  hut-ih  the  thck 

past.  . pnrpto  ahont:  their  and  flow^^ 

Groups  of  natives,  bareffjot  ifpidjraee-  their  , and  S^e  roriyhwjecl  tllAt 

fulj  strnlled,  leisuirely  along  tine  street  they  haver  reverted  .to  a priflual  and 

oHlside;  I could  hear  theijr  yohrea  speak*  liJis-sfol  atAte  say^a^eity',  , llere  and 

ing  ^ith  ^»ft  vapidity  in  the  pid  tongue,  tliePe,  dining  ritfitlv  a Ui,<»rose  'and  dys'^ 
The  ■wide  Veranda  on  wUieh  the  tahles  of  j>eptic  airt  a foreign  cterk^^  fe 
the  dineni  were  Set  Wast  ahreirvi-ith  touTr  was  to  he  seen,:  white^ta^i^l 
ists  front  the  sioaiuef,  stopping  over-  living,  dreaXriingforei^tjf  a eomjjetenee 
night,  . The  coarse  pan-  and  a return  to,  the  pFovhice.s  of  Eng-; 

danus  hhtSv  s’iCh  as  a ; jiaiive  laborer  land  or  Frantse-^alieo  to  the  life  of  the 
wears;  strings  of  .shell  were  aroUnd  their  island  as  the  tourists  of  a few  hours'  stop. 
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The  4inerii  wepesen-ed  by  As  they  jpd  h«ni  to  Jiw  place  be  niKldetl 

gitU  dtc^iett  in  loose,  (jheer  frtjcks,  theip  to  the  gejltleineli  among  the 

hair  i«  thlcfe  ferflids  down  their  backs,  diners,  two  Or  three  of  whom  rose,  with 
tbeir  dark  eyes  proud,  sbyi.  and  faintly  iinadeiistpnieEf  stailes,  to  cross  tbe  ye-» 
sidleoi  ri  heard  a Tetua!"  rando  atul  shake  hands.  At  his  table. 

The  girt#  their  dishes  nhd  raced  I noticed  that  he  stbod  until  his  wife 

lo^  corner  of  the  yerondn  where  d seated— for  the  woman  with  him 

and  a w'oinnn  were  standing.  The  wak 

woman  was  a TahiiianV  slender,  Riley,*'  said  the  man  with 

atuj  simply  dressed  iQthe  naVlvg  fs^^  mg*  l'?aning  across  to  speak  in  a low- 
The  man  I am  Jiof*  likely  id  forget.  ynH'c;  ‘^he  Runs. 

Though  not  tall,  the  pqi^  and  balance  one  of  the  finest  wtnuut  places  In  this 
of  his,  body  suggesterl  4 tremendous  flins?  part  df  the  World- — a whole  fshind  •with 
ciilar  power  of  the  active  sorti  He  Was^  m^  it.  He  has 

very  luindsdni4— wfl  Irishman,  fcOm  the-  lived  here,  in  the  Marquesas,  and  in  the 
dark-blue  eyes  and.  !ot»k  of  keen  gt*od  Cook  group;  speaks  all  three  languages 
natifce;  his  faceefuddy  arid  brdwu  with  and  knows  more  about  the  natives  than 
vigdfous  jifeViij  the  suib  Contrasted  with  you’d  believ’e  a w'hite  man  could,  Erne 
a suit  of  snow’y  drUl;  lii.s  shoes-  were  woman  that  Tclua  of  hia--rthe,y’ye  l-men 
-spotless,^  and  the  hat  he  held  in  his  haitd  through  some  rougli  tiraea  togetherv,.:'  I 
must  have  cost  weeks  xd  delicate  aiid  want  you  to  meet  him  after  dinner,^  ^ 
pnlient  wcavingi  lie  had  a triemlly  hug  My  aet|uaiotance  with  Riley  W'Us  llm'- 

Ibf  each  of  the  girls  who  clustered  alxiut  ited  to  a handshake,  for  be  in  S' 
the  w-oman  at  his  side,  talking  all  to-  hurry  to  leave;  yet  of  the  dozen  or  more 
gether  witit  the  animation  pf  children,  Hileys  I have  known,  this  one  alone  is 
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wore  UiAn  a shadow  in  memory,  vivid,  wpa  ttihiKtijgv  but  in  spite  of  ton^  of 
individ  uab  vibrant  with  life^the  while  t-piira  iho  sehoouiwr  'V>’a5>’  teehn^  ■ on  the 
man  who  fitted  the  bavfegrdtirid  of  the  khote  iiv/  rawog  almost 

South  Seas,  . . free,  with  the  wir^l  weW  aft  of  iiw  tern im 

Ever  since  that  day  I ha ve  f leerv  h(i|»- . ming  itilernH.oabiy  oii-llte  Of  each 
ing  to  Biect  him,  tigain-^a  vagnp;  fo  pc,Asi<ig  seiii:  and  , 
unUkely  te  be  fiilfittcd'  Uiiiess  1 chatiee  sloiio  Mtli  ti  sWtwp  and  a tvish.  We  had 
to  fee  m l^'a^te  inakes  Ids  ho  tog;  it  ^aK  difih^bte  byr  pofti- 

anniiiai  teipV;  jupre  :tion  : .within  , ^ few 

forttioateV  fe  feltet  to.  me  hib  .driving^  surround  ns  like  a 

teila  of  a ctoi.se  in  c6Wpfe»y  with  Rifeyi  i^ 

whn  wsa  vd^siting  the  imall.Mttn.ds  to  the  than  , a few  hteidred  ^wds,  iTntit  an 
w’est  ift  seat'ch  df  obsmva  t5o.n  could  fee  bfetaujedv  tlte' feiid- 

his  fefeiiy  plaotetibh,  fall  wa.s  a imtttep  df  feck  and  gViessi^ 

'iVoplfeoli^i'#  fetter  ^h^^^  , pur  course  liad  ltwn  laid  afevfe 

Wiff..  sighted?^  at  dawn.  The  noph-ooftfe'^t^^te  ia  little  Id  the 

cn.fefe  sUb  bur^  wt^l  fel;  Mhiik^&wfakdi  gave  ns  the 

boy  brfeight  coffee >;  f diank  if,  lit  change  we 

a pgatette,  and  wenttwtdwk^in  ^ pareu,  mi^ised::idie:|ii^i  dhf' 

Tim  sfeppef  hilUsetf  wheel;  rente  ate 

half  a dozen  mete  wtee  in  the  horiteit  hmttetl  to 

the  Mtive  passengers  w'ere  sitting  for-  notfeihg  Wowld  le^ier  .tei , ?lij> 
ward^  GrbssJegited  in;  little  groups,  p<'tet  ihf  trio  of 
munching  ship's  feii«n«T  tend ' gazujg  . stmteh  bl  fehel.te  te  ?nn  iteydudi  .htetery 
ahead  tor  life  expteb^.  ,1ai!d,.  , . trrnling  ateustemed 

The  day  broke  wild  attd.gtey,  with  skpi;‘«itUatidhteV;oheteho^t^^ 
qlottda  seudding  tow.  Jo.yw',  the  seuv  and . sharp  ite^kdut  tend  hold  ten;  nuete  i^^ 
stjualis  of  rain;;  - ^ tevc,  had  Jeff  wtetil  there Ts  ?an  tepporf  uiuite 
Mangaia.  the  ffeyhefeM’e,  d’  had  blown  sextaiit,  or  Until  it  befcomes  obvious  that 
heavily  from  the  sUUtbeastt  a feig  ten  the.  te 
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A sqnaU  of  fttiii  «Jrove  ttoiwn  on  us-  of  the  reef;  ujV  tKe-^ 

foj?  fh:^!  RjiajsipA  Wfr  and  land  l>?.yoatE  fc  double  row  of 

the  .scm>|>ef s ran  f iresb  rrow  canoe  f A few  ]>w»| de 

circle  of  id•s^d^^  Hldf Then  were  gdjhcnng  bj'  ;tKe  vahoe  hoiises;  il 
sHddodl.y.  with  the  was  eyidewt  'lust  Ijeen 

drawn  addd.  ^e  clouds  broke  to  the  sigittedv  ata5 'tbfet 

east,  flooditii;  ihe  s&t  W’tth  btebb  A siiout.  before  a boat  eouJil  put  Pdt,^  fedeed. 
went  up.  the  boatafedywer^  W'llUit^  tb.  risk  the 

so  near  .that  of  .stirf.  Af^abW'Mle  w stand 

bfeakers  . oa  t W'as  Atatikb-^  off  and  bo  until  tsamb  oub  ^ us,  fer 

denselyA^^^^  Avaters  edge,  a Ibe  Bkijjper  bad  no  of  risking 

palm  top  rbing  lier^  and  there  aboee  the  his  ships  boat  aiid  ttie  livei^f  bis  men 
thick  hddi  of  ii-otfivoods,  Afext  moment  on  sush  3 forbidding  *^Jrari'/"  he- 

the  c-yrfeiii  desoended;  gra^'  ctouds  and  sang  out,  dwebi.fig  long  on  the  last  syOa- 
reUfing  seas  surrounded  us;  it  W;is  as  ble  of  this  Goilk  Island  version  of  “ hard 
though  We  had  seen  a vision  of  the  lanvii  alee,-’  The  sduwter  rivpndft^  the 
unreal  a*  tbe  . blue  lakes  seen  at  nudday  wind  with  a pond^  col- 
on the  desert.  ■ But  the  skipper  was  eahtfed  io;  »d"a  fair- 

shuuting  orders  in  harsh  Maugaiao;  thb  westhef  sailor  tvriteh ; she  seemed  to 
schooner  wa^  swinging  up  into  the  windj|  nud  fluUeruig  grand- 

the  blocks  were  clk'king  and  purrirtg  iis  nmth^tv  at  an  age  of  Ijobbiog 

lialf  a dozen  boys  swayed  6n  the  nmtn- ' « head  »ea.  while 

sheet.  ^ ^ 

Presently  the  land  took  yague  felriw  snils  backed,  stic  made  up  her  mind,  and 
through  the  mist  td  stjuaHs;  were  hlled  aW'ay  on  the  port  tack, 
skirtiug  tlie  wef  obUipiely;,  draVruig  ftlfeyi  tlic  American  TOmnut-  planter, 
nearer  the  hreskers  as  the  settfement  who  Was  recruiting  labor  for  the  season 
came  in  view.  A narrow'  boat  passage,-  on  hie  isjhnd,  turned  to  me  with  a wink, 
into  which  an  ugly  suif  was  breaichipgi  ” lf  Uiis  old  bm>lcer  was  mine,’’  he  re- 
bad  l>eeBbksied"tlirougl(  the  hard  marked  in  a voice  meant  to  reach  the 
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skipperV  »?ars^;;;3;.t:^  start  th^  engine  of  an  inimigrant  laWrCT^and 
everj'  tSiie  1 eain^e'  sjie  eiiti't  sail  only  the  sketchiest  of  edmtations,  he 

fast  eni^igb' ^ set  out  to  the  Tvorld  at 

The  sMiipert  tin  age  "when  most  boys  jm;  playing 

they  artt bid  jnkrhles  and  looking  forward  m UI!  dread 

schooner  wits  y ours.’' to  the  study  id  algeU^^^^  Fur  fifteen 
out  turning  nts  H?ad»  ‘'rtie-’d  fidye  lieen  years  he  •wandered*  giithering  a varle’d 
pUrti  up  kdigagufr^hke  asjjoliia  broHd  harkgfound  of  esqierienpje.  He  worked 
daylight, , bn  a'ii'isiaud  4 thousand  ftsrt  to  mills;  he  drifted  ivest  and  .«hifjped 

as  cabin  boy  on  \essela  plying  the  Great 
Lakes;  he;  drifted  farther  west  to  l»e- 
ctmig;  a nchy  .bf  the; 

'fishgrnian* . ao\ 

.'srpmrtr^iggertwdi^g:- ;s^ 

ha4 ; Gaph  IJorh'' 

Got^ . he,  s|>eaks  of  f lie^  ports  of 

ijfwifm,!;  Gfittwb  .Atrirtlr  tlie;’d'a-j'4::;)3ea,  igy 
yiXd  wbuldspeak  of  Boston 

lU/  the  ihijss ttheu  a tine  of  seitooUeriit 
Sati  Francisco  tb  Tahit  i,  toiteb- 
j Jig  at  the  ijilttrqMtisasi-  on  the  why,  he  he!  t 
amll  'tb  die  5?Kintli  Seas,  aud  shipj>ed  |of 
a rbuad  trip  before  the  most,.  When  be 
jretdtitNI  to  San  Frapefeb  a ohawge 
j«eedte.d  to  have  tiome  over  him,;  the  pid, 
^yb:hi|(rting  life  had  lost  its  ehatta-^had 
gong  fiat  and  stale.  Like  many  another. 


iHie  chucki^, , ’''I'po  eatiy;  for  ail 
arguraeiii,*''  h?!  aiwl,  “’'Lets  go  lielfliw' 
and  have  a drmk,’*'  • : 

I haye’hdti^tlfjSyah  a^ 
tiere«tmjgi:®iiv  tipb  - I'browii  to- 

gether,4^j^yRdF|wy^heep*#bji^ 
stances 

cliange  of  confideuce*  I 'lutye  learned 
more  nf  him  m two  moBths^  t 
knows  of  many  an  old  acquaiultinbe  at 
home-  At  thjfty-fi^  e years  pf  agt*,  he  is 
a;  Uving  abjwd  lesstXii  for  those 
wail  die.  bid  days  of  adygniuPe  and 
rornance*  and  wish  that  their iiyes  had 
been  rtisfc  in  other  times?.’  Hid  ,blo«jd 
uudiitited  -hmh  ; he  has  the 

imsguiatibn,  the  fiuiyii  -syittpalhy  of  thg 

race,  wi  thbut  the, . Irbh  hbiitagc  of  ihv 
stabiUty . Boro  in  South  Boston,  the  soh 
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he  had  eaten  of  the  wUd  plaqtaJn  nn- 
an'qh?.  The  even%j>,<i 
no  fqi%et  tew^pted  him;  even  tlie  h^ht? 
a;tte^n:qnns  ni' (ftn*  reading  fans 
always  heen  thlf  tuTiuns  f eliow’s  ebief 
deligUhK  ’^tfeiehe^  on  his  twd  in  h Kail- 
•>r‘.s  hoarding  house,  had  lost  their 
fla  voer^the  print  ivlej"ml  b'<dpre  his  eyes*, 
and  ill  its  pliiee  tie  Saw  lands  of  savage 
loveliness  ■nsibg  frohi  a vrarin  blue  sea; 
shado^T  Wd  ipj'slerioHS  yalley 
with  the'  relies  pf  h,  hfrgfitten  rju'e:  the 
dark  eyiNs  of  n girl  in  Tyi-p-illge, 
Remendief  lhat  Rifcy  wa^ 
shiUk  arui  ah  irishniari-'--n  rptigli  ideaL 
ist,  keenly  SuSireptible  to  beauty  and  the 
sense  of.  rorohnee.  It  is  stat-eil  that  the 
men  who  1i v*?  rofnaiiee  .qre  aware 

of  it;  fhrs  i«»y  bn  true^  though  I doulit 
it-^-eertairily^  in  Rih\y'.s  **iise  the  lhia>r^< 
dpes  not  work  out  . Hs?'  is  the  ojosc  mod- 
est. of  itien.  uiifamtod  by  « Iraee  of 
egoisiuj  in  hi.s  slories,  KU{>erlily  told 
wi  ih  tlie  I rish  gift  for  eirr'i.Mhsf  aniiql  de- 
taii  and  dramatic  elfecl,  the  teller’.^  part 
is  a 1 ways  snia  11,  iid'  yet  as  one  list ensi 

, f-brilled  liy  the  colot:  and  artKsfty  Vif  the 


tale.,  one  is  all  the  while  .a  whm?  that  this 
iHftn.  appraisi^  liig  me.h»ories  af  their  full 
Valued  reviews  theiti  with  a rij>eued 
guslp,  ah  tWef-ftesh  app«^  In 

shorL  he^is  tine  «f  those  fortunate,  or 
nirfort;unytte^/nve%  as 

iuo§tpf  us  knovr  them,  do  not  exist ; men 
whose  eyes  are  incapable  of  seeing  drab 
or  gray,  who  find  hiyst ery  atid  fresh  • 
beituty  in  W'hatw'e  call  the  Ctunnionplace. 

It  is  .seafcely  rtefessacy"  tp  say  that 
Riley  was  aboiard  th*y  i;ie.yt  scittioner 
hojtnd  Sindh  for  the  ishi  rids.  ??ukuhiva 
kBOw-  huu  for  a tiiiaf;,;  Init  the  gfooin  and 
ffiigedy  rd  tlmt  |a«d:-^tngether  with  an 
einsiKie  ftf  donieStg?  .f.'hfflihdy 
«>yefia>w'ering  to:  a tpgn  id  i hi$  'tenipera- 
meiit,  From  the  Yiftrquesa.s  lie  w enf  t p 
'Trdtiti,  «iid  b«  wvauderirtgS'  endesl  in  the 
f.Dok  groufn  ;«ix (hiindred  miles  t?jj  the 
\ve.st , iVyhapy  the  findilig,  of  hc!  jour^ 
ney’s  ejrd  wrought  the  chitoge,  perhapf; 
it  why  rlne  .to  hW  rather  inacticaf  Tirhi- 
: tiaij  wife-^iij  any  case?  the  wanderer 
CeaKeil  t(»  rove,  the  spg'nillhriti  }>egan  to 
sa'i'y-  and  plaii.  In  the  gniups  to  the 
eirst  wnird  he  bad  piiLed  iip  « srnatterhig 
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of  coconut  lore;  it  was  not  long  before 
he  got  a berth  as  superintendent  of  a 
small  plantation.  With  a native  wife 
and  the  Irishman’s  knack  for  languages, 
he  soon  mastered  the  dialect  of  his 
group;  he  is  one  of  a very  few  white 
men  who  speak  it  with  all  the  finer  shad> 
ings.  This  accounts  in  part  for  his  suc- 
cess with  labor — the  chief  difficulty  of 
the  planter  throughout  Polynesia.  To 
one  interested  as  I am  in  the  variations 
of  thb  oceanic  tongue,  it  is  a genuine 
pleasure  to  talk  with  Riley.  In  school 
he  learned  to  read  and  write;  beyond 
that  he  is  entirely  self-educated.  A 
good  half  of  his  earnings,  I should  say, 
in  the  days  when  he  followed  the  sea, 
were  spent  on  books;  a native  intelli- 
gence enabled  him  to  criticize  and  select; 
he  has  read  enormously,  and  what  he  has 
read  he  has  remembered.  Each  time  a 
new  subject  attracted  him  he  hastened 
to  the  book  shops  of  San  Francisco,  or 
Liverpool,  or  Singapore,  and  gathered  a 
little  forecastle  library  of  reference.  Like 
most  intelligent  men  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  he  has  grown  interested  in  the 
subject  of  Polynesian  research;  it  is  odd 
to  hear  him  discuss — ^with,  a strong  ac- 
cent of  south  Boston,  and  the  manner  of 
a professor  of  ethnology — some  question 
of  Maori  chronology,  or  the  variations 
in  a causative  prefix.  Once  he  made 
clear  to  me  a matter  often  referred  to  in 
print,  but  which  I had  never  prop)erly 
imderstood.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
language  of  Tahiti. 

“When  you  hear  a Tahitian  talk,”  he 
said,  “it  sounds  different,  but  really  it’s 
the  same  as  Hawaiian,  or  Marquesan,  or 
Rarotongan,  or  New  Zealand  Maori. 
Tahiti  is  the  oldest  settled  place,  and  the 
language  has  kind  of  rotted  away  there. 
Nowadays  the  Tahitian  has  lost  the 
strong,  harsh  sounds  of  the  old  lingo, 
the  h and  ng;  in  place  of  them  there  is 
simply  a catch  between  two  vowels.  If 
you  know  Rarotongan  and  understand 
the  system  of  change,  you  can  get  on  all 
right  in  Tahiti.  Take  our  word  aka- 
tangi — ^to  play  a musical  instrument. 
Tangi  means  ‘ wail  ’ or  ‘weep ’ ; aka  is  the 
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old  causative  prefix;  the  combination 
means ‘cause  to  weep.’  Now  let’s  figure 
that  word  out  in  XS'hitian.  First  we’ve 
got  to  take  out  the  k and  ng;  that  leaves 
a bad  start — ^it  doesn’t  sound  good,  so 
the  Tahitians  stick  on  an  / at  the  begin- 
ning. That’s  all  there  is  to  it;  fa'ata'i 
is  the  word.  It  makes  me  laugh  to  think 
of  when  I first  came  down  here.  I was 
working  in  Tahiti,  and  when  I came 
home  in  the  evening  my  girl  would  look 
up  from  her  sewing  and  sing  out, 
‘O  Riley!’  ‘For  the  love  of  Mike,’  I’d 
tell  her,  ‘don’t  you  know  my  name  yet? 
It’s  Rfiey,  not  O’Riley!’  FinaUy  I 
caught  on;  I’d  been  fooled  on  the  same 
proposition  as  Cook  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.  You  remember  they  called  the 
island  Otahiti.  That  O is  simply  a 
special  form  of  the  verb  used  before  per- 
sonal pronouns  and  proi>er  nouns.  The 
old  navigators,  when  the  canoes  came 
out  to  meet  them,  piointed  to  the  land 
and  asked  its  name.  ‘ O Tahiti’  said  the 
natives  (‘It  is  Tahiti’).  My  girl  didn’t 
mean  to  call  me  O’Riley  at  all;  she  was 
simply  saying,  ‘It’s  Riley.’” 

A serious  white  man,  particularly 
when  he  is  able  to  recruit  and  handle 
native  labor,  is  always  in  demand  in  the 
islands;  it  was  not  long  before  Riley’s 
talents  were  recognized;  now  he  is  man- 
ager and  part  owner  of  an  entire  atoll. 

I have  listened  with  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  his  accounts  of  the  life  there. 
Every  year,  at  about  Christmas  time,  a 
schooner  comes  to  load  his  copra  and 
take  his  boys  back  to  their  resjjective 
islands.  Not  a soul  is  left  on  the  atoll; 
Riley  boards  the  schooner  with  his  wife 
and  takes  passage  to  Papjeete  for  a cou- 
ple of  months  of  civilization.  When  the 
time  is  up  he  makes  a tour  of  the  Cook 
group  to  recruit  twenty  or  thirty  boys 
for  the  new  season,  and  is  landed  on  his 
island  with  a nine  months’  supply  of 
medicine,  provisions,  and  reading  mat- 
ter. He  is  the  only  white  man  on  the 
atoll;  one  would  suppmse  such  a life 
deadly  monotonous  and  lonely,  but  just 
now  he  is  pining  to  get  back.  It  is  really 
the  pleasantest  of  lives,  he  says;  enough 
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routine  in  keeping  the  men  properly  at 
work,  superb  fishing  when  one  desires  a 
touch  of  sport,  plenty  of  time  to  read 
and  think,  the  healthiest  climate  in  the 
world,  and  a bit  of  trouble  now  and  then 
to  give  the  spice  a true  Irishman  needs. 

Riley  is  a man  of  medium  size,  with 
thick  brown  hair  and  eyes  of  Celtic  dark 
blue,  perpetually  sparkling  with  humor. 
I have  never  seen  a stronger  or  more 
active  man  of  his  weight;  on  his  atoll 
he  spiends  an  hour  every  day  in  exercise, 
running,  jumping,  working  with  dumb- 
bells and  Indian  clubs.  From  head  to 
foot  he  is  burnt  a deep,  ruddy  brown — 
a full  shade  darker  than  the  tint  of  his 
native  wife.  Sometimes,  he  says,  he 
works  himself  into  such  a pink  of  condi- 
tion that  he  aches  to  pick  a fight  with 
the  first  comer,  but  I fancy  he  finds 
trouble  enough  to  satisfy  another  man. 
Once  a huge,  sullen  fellow  from  the 
Gambler  group  attempted  to  spear  him, 
and  Riley  called  all  of  his  men  in  from 
their  work,  appointed  the  foreman 
referee,  and  beat  the  two-hundred-and- 
twenty-pound  native — ^fierce  and  hthe 
and  strong  as  a tiger — slowly  and  scien- 
tifically, to  a pulp.  On  another  occasion, 
a half-savage  boy,  from  a far-off  island 
of  the  southern  Paumotus,  took  a grudge 
against  the  manager  and  bided  his  time 
with  the  cunning  of  a wild  animal.  The 
chance  came  one  afternoon  when  Riley 
was  asleep  in  the  shade  behind  his 
house.  The  Paumotan  stole  up  with  a 
club  and  put  him  still  sounder  asleep 
with  a blow  on  the  head  that  laid  his 
scalp  open  and  nearly  fractured  his  skull. 
Half  a dozen  kicks,  from  the  ball  of  a 
toughened  foot,  stove  in  the  ribs  on  one 
side  of  his  chest;  with  that,  the  native 
left  his  victim,  very  likely  thinking  him 
dead.  Riley’s  wife,  from  whom  I got 
the  stoiy,  was  asleep  in  the  house  at 
the  time;  toward  evening  she  went  to 
look  for  her  husband,  and  found  him 
stretched  out,  bloody  and  unconscious, 
on  the  sand.  In  spite  of  her  agitation — 
her  kind  are  not  much  use  in  a crisis — ■ 
she  managed  to  get  him  to  the  house  and 
revive  him.  Riley’s  first  act  was  to 


drink  half  a tumbler  of  whisky;  his 
second,  to  send  for  the  foreman.  The 
Paumotan  boy  had  disappeared;  over- 
come by  forebodings  of  evil,  he  had 
taken  a canoe  and  paddled  off  to  hide 
himself  on  an  uncleared  islet  across  the 
lagoon.  Riley  gave  the  foreman  careful 
instructions;  early  in  the  morning  he 
was  to  take  all  the  boys  and  spend  the 
day,  if  necessary,  in  running  down  the 
fugitive,  who  under  no  circumstances 
was  to  be  injured  or  roughly  handled. 

They  brought  the  boy  in  at  noon — 
deadly  afraid  at  first,  sullen  and  relieved 
when  he  learned  his  punishment  was  no 
worse  than  to  stand  up  to  the  manager 
before  the  assembled  plantation  hands. 
It  must  have  been  a grievous  affair; 
Tetua  could  scarcely  describe  it  without 
tears.  Riley  was  still  sick  and  dizzy: 
his  ribs  were  taped  so  tightly  that  he 
could  breathe  with  only  half  his  lungs, 
and  a two-inch  strip  of  plaster  covered 
the  wound  on  his  head.  The  Paumotan 
was  fresh  and  unhurt;  he  outweighed  ^ 
antagonist  by  twenty  pounds,  and 
fought  with  confidence  and  bitterness. 
The  Kanaka  is  certainly  among  the 
strongest  men  of  the  world,  a formidable 
adversaiy  in  a rough-and-tumble  fight. 
It  went  badly  with  Riley  for  a time;  the 
boy  nearly  threw  him,  and  a blow  on 
his  broken  ribs  almost  made  him  faint, 
but  in  the  end — ^maddened  by  pain  and 
the  thought  of  the  treacherous  attack — 
he  got  his  man  down  and  might  have 
killed  him  if  the  foreman  and  half  a 
dozen  others  had  not  intervened. 

Riley’s  island  is  a true  atoll — a broad 
lagoon  inclosed  by  an  oval  sweep  of  reef 
along  which  are  scattered  islets  of  vary- 
ing size.  Many  people  must  have  lived 
on  it  in  the  past;  everywhere  there  are 
traces  of  man’s  occupation.  A dozen 
inhabitants  were  there  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men,  but  the  dead  outnum- 
bered the  living  too  heavily — the  place 
became  unbearable  to  them,  and  in  the 
end  a schooner  took  them  away. 

The  outlying  Cook  Islands  are  places 
full  of  interest;  I determined,  when  1 
began  this  letter,  to  give  you  a real  ac- 
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count  of  Mauk4 — ^the  island  itself,  its 
people,  the  number  of  tons  of  copra  pro- 
duct annually,  and  other  enlightening 
information.  But  somehow,  when  one 
begins  to  write  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
it  seems  a hopeless  task  to  stick  to  a 
train  of  facts — there  are  too  many  di- 
verging lines  of  fancy;  too  many  intangi- 
ble stimuli  to  thought,  stirring  to  the 
imagination. 

Our  landing  on  Mauk6  was  a ticklish 
business.  Like  Mangaia,  Mitiaro,  and 
Atiu,  this  island  is  of  mixed  volcanic  and 
raised-coral  origin — ^the  pinnacle  of  a 
submerged  peak,  ringed  with  millions  of 
tons  of  coral,  and  without  any  lagoon 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  polyps  have 
built  a sort  of  platform  around  the  land, 
low  inshore  and  highest — as  seems  usu- 
ally the  case — just  before  it  drops  ofif 
into  the  sea.  Breaching  across  the  outer 
ridge,  the  surf  fills  a narrow  belt  of  shal- 
lows between  it  and  the  shore;  the  re- 
sult is  a miniature  edition  of  a lagoon — 
a place  of  rocky  pools  where  children 
wade  knee -deep,  on  the  lookout  for 
crayfish  and  baby  octopus.  On  the 
outer  edge  the  reef  is  steep,  too,  dropping 
off  almost  at  the  peri>endicular.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  realize,  when  one  has  been 
brought  up  on  the  friendly  coasts  of 
America,  that  if  a boat  capsizes  off  these 
reefs  one  must  swim  offshore  and  wait 
to  be  picked  up — that  it  is  wiser  to 
chance  the  sharks  than  to  attempt  a 
landing  in  the  surf,  for  the  sea  is  break- 
ing along  the  summit  of  a sunken  cliff — 
jagged  and  sharp  as  broken  glass,  poi- 
sonous as  the  venom  of  a snake. 

They  came  out  to  us  in  a whaleboat; 
Biley,  the  supercargo,  and  I were  the 
first  to  go  ashore.  As  we  pulled  away 
from  the  schooner  a high-pitched  argu- 
rnent  began.  One  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  island  had  come  out  as  a passenger 
and  was  sitting  beside  me.  He  insisted 
that  as  they  had  got  off  safely  from 
the  boat  passage  it  was  best  to  return 
the  same  way.  The  boat  steerer  dis- 
agreed; it  was  all  very  well  to  put  out 
from  the  passage,  with  a score  of  men  to 
hold  the  boat  until  the  moment  came. 
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and  launch  her  out  head-on  to  the  break- 
ers, but  now  the  situation  was  different; 
the  passage  was  narrow;  it  must  be 
entered  just  so,  and  a mishap  might  have 
unpleasant  consequences  in  such  a surf. 
The  steersman  had  the  best  of  it;  he 
took  us  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond  the 
passage,  and  let  his  men  rest  on  their 
oars  off  a place  where  the  reef  seemed  a 
little  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Each  time  we  swung  up  to  the  crest  of 
a swell  I got  a look  at  the  surf,  and  the 
prospect  was  not  reassuring.  Once  or 
twice,  as  the  backwash  poured  off  in  a 
frothy  cascade,  I caught  a glimpse  of  the 
coral — ^reddish-black,  jagged  and  forbid- 
ding. Little  by  little  we  drew  near  the 
land  until  the  boat  lay  just  where  the 
waves  began  to  tower  for  the  final  rush; 
the  oarsmen  backed  water  gently — the 
boat  steerer  turned  his  head  nervously 
this  way  and  that,  glancing  at  the  reef 
ahead  and  at  the  rearing  water  behind. 

I thought  of  a day,  many  years  before, 
when  my  father  had  taken  me  for  a 
first  experience  of  the  “chutes,”  and  our 
little  boat  seemed  to  pause  for  an  instant 
at  the  summit  of  the  tower  before  it 
tilted  forward  and  flew  down  the  steep 
slope  to  the  water — ^infinitely  far  off  and 
below.  The  feeling  was  the  same — ^fear 
mingling  with  delight,  an  almost  painful 
exhilaration. 

All  of  us,  saving  the  watchful  figure  in 
the  stern,  were  waiting  for  a signal  which 
would  make  the  oarsmen  leap  into  activ- 
ity, the  passengers  clench  their  teeth  and 
grip  the  rail.  Suddenly  it  came — ^a 
harsh  shout.  Six  oars  struck  the  water 
at  once;  the  whaleboat  gathered  way; 
a big  sea  rose  behind  us,  lifted  us  gently 
on  its  back,  and  swept  us  toward  the 
reef.  Next  moment  I saw  that  we  had 
started  a breath  too  late.  We  were 
going  like  the  wind,  it  was  true,  but  not 
tilted  forward  on  the  crest  as  we  should 
have  been;  the  wave  was  gradually 
passing  beneath  us.  Riley  glanced  at 
me  and  shook  his  head  with  a humorous 
turndown  of  the  mouth.  It  was  too  late 
to  stop — the  men  were  pulling  desper- 
ately, their  long  oars  bending  at  every 
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stroke.  When  the  sea  broke  we  were 
slipping  down  into  the  trough  behind; 
as  we  passed  over  the  edge  of  the  reef 
the  wave  was  beginning  its  backward 
wash.  There  were  shouts;  I found  my- 
self up  to  my  waist  in  a foaming  rush  of 
water,  struggling  with  might  and  main 
to  keep  my  footing  and  to  hold  the  boat 
from  slipping  off  into  the  sea.  We 
stopped  her  just  on  the  brink;  her  keel 
grated  on  the  coral;  another  sea  was 
coming  at  us,  towering  high  above  our 
heads.  Riley,  the  supercargo,  and  I 
leap>ed  aboard  in  response  to  a sharp 
command.  The  boys  held  her  stem-on 
to  the  last;  as  they  scrambled  over  the 
sides  the  sea  caught  us,  half  swamping 
the  boat  and  lifting  her  stem  high  in  the 
air.  She  tilted  wildly  as  her  bow 
crashed  on  the  coral,  but  a rare  piece  of 
luck  saved  her  from  turning  broadside 
on.  Next  moment  we  were  over  the  reef 
and  gliding  smoothly  into  the  shallow 
water  beyond.  As  I drew  a long,  satisfy- 
ing breath  I heard  Riley  chuckle.  “I 
think  I’ll  get  a job  diving  for  shell,” 
he  remarked;  “I’ll  swear  I haven’t 
breathed  for  a good  three  minutes!” 

When  we  stood  on  the  beach,  a dozen 
men  came  forward,  smiling,  to  greet 
their  friend  Rairi.  With  a decently 
pronounceable  name — ^from  the  native 
standpoint — ^Riley  has  got  off  easily; 
I never  tire  of  wondering  what  these 
people  will  call  a white  man.  They 
seem  to  prefer  the  surname  if  it  can  be 
pronounced;  if  not,  they  try  the  given 
name,  and  Charley  becomes  Teari,  or 
Johnny,  Tioni.  If  this  fails,  or  if  they 
take  a dislike  to  one,  the  fun  begins. 
I have  a friend  who,  unless  he  leaves  the 
islands,  will  be  called  Salt  Pork  all  his 
life;  and  I know  another  man — a sec- 
ond-rate colonial  of  the  intolerant  kind 
— ^who  goes  blissfully  about  his  business 
all  unaware  that  hundreds  of  people 
know  him  by  no  other  name  than  Pig 
Dung.  No  doubt  you  have  noticed  an- 
other thing  down  here — the  deceptive 
simplicity  of  address.  In  these  eastern 
islands  the  humblest  speaks  to  the  most 
powerful  without  any  title  of  respect. 


with  nothing  corresponding  to  our  “ mis- 
ter” or  “sir.”  At  first  one  is  indined 
to  believe  that  here-  is  the  beautiful  and 
ideal  democracy — the  realization  of  the 
communist’s  dream — and  there  are  otho' 
things  which  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Servants,  for  one  example,  are 
treated  with  extraordinary  considera- 
tion and  kindliness;  when  the  feast  is 
over,  the  mistress  of  the  household  is 
apt  as  not  to  dance  with  the  man  who 
feeds  her  pigs,  or  the  head  of  the  family 
to  take  the  arm  of  the  girl  who  has  been 
waiting  on  his  guests.  The  truth  is  that 
this  impression  of  equality  is  false;  there 
are  not  many  places  in  the  world  where 
a more  rigid  social  order  exists — not  of 
caste,  but  of  classes.  In  the  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  years  that  they  have 
inhabited  the  islands  the  Polynesians 
have  worked  out  a system  of  human  re- 
lationships nearer  the  idtimate,  perhaps, 
than  our  own  idealists  would  have  us 
believe.  Wealth  counts  for  little,  birth 
for  everything;  it  is  useless  for  an 
islander  to  think  of  raising  himself  in  a 
social  way — ^where  he  is  bom  he  dies, 
and  his  children  after  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  except  for  the  abstract 
pleasure  of  position,  there  is  little  to 
make  the  small  man  envious  of  the  great; 
he  eats  the  same  food,  his  dress  is  the 
same,  he  works  as  little  or  as  much,  and 
the  relations  between  the  two  are  of  the 
pleasantest.  There  is  a really  charming 
lack  of  ostentation  in  these  islands, 
where  everything  is  known  about  every- 
one, and  it  is  useless  to  pretend  to  be 
what  one  is  not.  That  is  at  the  root  of 
it  all — ^here  is  one  place  in  the  world,  at 
least,  where  every  man  is  sure  of  himself. 

We  were  strolling  up  the  path  be- 
tween the  canoe  houses  when  Riley 
stopped  me.  “Come  and  have  a look,” 
he  said;  “this  is  the  only  island  I know 
of  where  you  can  see  an  old-fashioned 
double  canoe.” 

There  were  two  of  them  in  the  shed  we 
entered,  imder  a roof  of  battered  gal- 
vanized iron — long,  graceful  hulls  fash- 
ioned from  the  tnmks  of  trees,  joined  in 
pairs  by  timbers  of  ironwood  laid  across 
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the  gunwales  and  lashed  down  with  cin- 
net.  They  were  beautifully  finished — 
scraped  smooth  and  decorated  with 
carving.  In  these  craft,  my  companion 
told  me,  the  men  of  Mauke  still  voyage 
to  Atiu  and  Mitiaro,  as  they  had  done 
for  generations  before  Cook  sailed 
through  the  group.  There  is  an  ancient 
feud  between  Mauke  and  Atiu;  it  is 
curious  how  hard  such  grudges  die.  The 
men  of  Atiu  were  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Cook  Islanders;  even  in  these  times 
of  traders  and  schools  and  missionaries 
no  firearms  are  allowed  on  the  island. 
Time  after  time,  in  the  old  days,  they 
raided  Mauke,  stealing  by  night  upon 
the  sleeping  villages,  entering  each  house 
to  feel  the  heads  of  the  sleepers.  When 
they  felt  the  large  head  of  a warrior,  they 
seized  his  throat  and  killed  him  without 
noise;  the  children  and  women — ^the 
small  heads  and  the  heads  with  long  hair 
— ^were  taken  back  alive  to  Atiu.  Ter- 
rible scenes  have  been  enacted  under  the 
old  ironwoods  of  Mauke;  when  the  raid- 
ers, maddened  with  the  heat  of  killing, 
danced  in  the  firelight  about  the  opened 
ovens,  and  gorged  on  the  bodies  of  the 
slain;  for  the  Cook  Islanders,  excepting 
perhaps  the  people  of  Aitutaki,  were 
cannibals  as  fierce  as  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  or  the  tawny  savages  of  the 
Marquesas.  Why  should  Aitutaki  have 
bred  a gentler  and  finer  p>eople?  The 
group  is  not  widely  scattered  as  islands 
go;  there  must  have  been  fighting  and 
intermarriage  for  ages  past.  Yet  any 
man  who  has  been  here  long  can  tell  you 
at  a glaqce  from  which  island  a native 
hails;  even  after  my  few  weeks  I am 
beginning  to  have  an  eye  for  the  differ- 
ences. The  Mangaian  is  certainly  the 
most  distinct,  recognizable  at  once  by 
his  dark  skin,  his  wide,  ugly  mouth,  his 
uncouth  and  savage  manner.  The  full- 
blooded  Rarotongan,  who  will  soon  be  a 
rarity,  is  another  type — ^handsome  in  a 
square-cut  leonine  way,  with  less  energy 
and  far  more  dignity  of  presence.  The 
people  of  Aitutaki  are  different  stUl — 
fair  as  the  average  Tahitian,  and  pleas-  - 
ing  in  features  and  manner;  I have  seen 


girls  from  that  island  who  would  be 
called  beautiful  in  any  country.  These 
differences  are  not  easy  to  account  for, 
it  seems  to  me,  when  one  considers  that 
the  islanders  are  all  of  one  race,  tracing 
their  ancestry  back  to  conunon  sources 
and  spreaking  a common  tongue. 

The  trader,  a friend  of  Riley’s,  took 
us  to  his  house  for  lunch.  The  day  was 
Sunday  and  a feast  was  already  prepar- 
ing, so  we  were  spared  the  vocal  agonies 
of  the  pig.  Times  must  be  changing — I 
have  seen  very  few  traders  of  the  gin- 
drinking type  one  expects  to  find  in  the 
South  Seas;  nowadays  they  seem  to  be 
rather  quiet,  reflective  men,  who  like  to 
read  and  play  their  phonographs  in  the 
evening,  and  drink  excellent  whisky  with 
soda  from  a sparklet  bottle.  This  one 
was  no  exception;  I found  him  full  of 
intelligence  and  a dreamy  philosophy 
which  kept  him  content  in  this  forgotten 
corner  of  the  world.  He  was  yoimg  and 
English;  there  were  cricket  bats  and 
blazers  in  his  living  room,  and  shelves 
filled  with  the  kind  of  books  one  can 
read  over  and  over  again.  He  was  pessi- 
mistic over  Riley’s  chances  of  getting 
men — ^the  p)eople  of  Mauk4  were  growing 
lazier  each  year,  he  said,  and  seemed  to 
get  along  with  less  and  less  of  the  Euro- 
pean things  for  which,  at  one  time,  they 
had  worked.  As  for  copra,  they  no 
longer  bothered  much  with  it;  the  nuts 
were  left  to  sprout  imder  the  palms.  The 
taro  patches  were  nuining  down;  the 
coffee  and  breadfruit  dropped  off  the 
trees  unpicked;  the  oranges,  which 
brought  a good  price  when  a vessel  came 
to  take  them  off,  were  allowed  to  drop 
and  rot. 

As  we  sat  smoking  after  lunch,  a 
native  boy  came  in,  with  a vague  air  of 
conspiracy,  to  hold  a whispered  conver- 
sation with  Riley.  When  he  had  gone 
the  American  winked  at  our  host  and 
turned  to  me. 

“There’s  a beer  tub  going  full  blast 
out  in  the  bush,”  he  said.  “I  think  I’ll 
drop  in  on  them  and  see  if  I can  pick  up 
a man  or  two.  You’d  better  come 
along.” 
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Liquor  is  prohibited  to  the  natives 
throughout  the  Cook  Islands;  even  the 
white  man  must  buy  it  from  the  govern- 
ment in  quantities  regulated  by  the 
judgment  of  the  official  in  charge.  The 
manufacture  of  anything  alcoholic  is  for- 
bidden, but  this  latter  law  is  admin- 
istered with  a certain  degree  of  toler- 
ance. Fortunately  for  everyone  con- 
cerned, the  art  of  making  palm  toddy  has 
never  been  introduced;  when  the  Cook 
Islander  feels  the  need  of  mild  exhilara- 
tion he  takes  to  the  bush  and  brews  a 
beverage  known  as  orange  beer.  The 
ingredients  are  sugar,  orange  juice,  and 
yeast — ^the  recipe  would  prove  popular,  I 
fancy,  in  our  own  orange-growing  states. 
The  story  goes  that  when  the  Cook 
Island  boys  went  overseas  to  war  they 
found  a great  drought  prevailing  in  their 
eastern  field  of  action — Palestine,  I 
think  it  was.  But  there  were  oranges  in 
plenty,  and  these  untutored  islanders 
soon  showed  the  Tommies  a trick  that 
brought  them  together  like  brothers.  I 
have  tasted  orange  beer  at  all  stages 
(even  the  rare  old  vintage  stuff,  bottled 
two  or  three  months  before)  and  foimd 
it  not  at  all  difficult  to  take;  there  are 
worse  varieties  of  tipple,  though  this  one 
is  apt  to  lead  to  fighting,  and  leaves  its 
too-enthusiastic  devotee  with  a head- 
ache of  unusual  severity. 

We  found  fifteen  or  twenty  men  as- 
sembled under  an  old  utu  tree;  a dance 
ended  as  we  drew  near,  and  the  cup  was 
being  passed.  Two  five-gallon  kerosene 
tins,  with  the  tops  cut  off  and  filled  with 
the  bright-yellow  beer,  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  group.  Women  are  never  present 
on  these  occasions,  which  correspond,  in 
a way,  to  Saturday  evenings  in  a club  at 
home.  A sort  of  rude  ceremonial — ^a 
relic,  perhaps,  of  kava-drinking  days — 
is  observed  around  the  beer  tub.  The 
oldest  man  present,  armed  with  a heavy 
stick,  is  appointed  guardian  of  the  peace, 
to  see  that  decency  and  order  are  pre- 
serv'ed;  the  natives  realize,  no  doubt, 
that  any  serious  disturbance  might,  put 
an  end  to  their  fun.  The  single  cup  is 


filled  and  passed  to  each  guest  in  turn; 
he  must  empty  it  without  taking  breath. 
After  every  round  one  of  the  drinkers  is 
expected  to  rise  and  entertain  the  com- 
pany with  a dance  or  a song. 

Riley  was  welcomed  with  shouts;  he 
was  in  a gay  mood  and  when  we  had 
had  our  turns  at  the  cup  he  stripped  off 
his  tunic  for  a dance.  He  is  a famous 
dancer;  unhampered  by  the  native  con- 
ventions, he  went  through  the  figures 
of  heiva,  otea,  and  ura — ^first  the  man’s 
part,  then  the  woman’s — ^while  the  men 
of  Mauk4  clapped  their  hands  rhyth- 
mically and  choked  with  laughter.  No 
wonder  Riley  gets  on  with  the  people; 
there  is  not  an  ounce  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  him — ^he  enters  into  a bit  of  fun 
with  the  good-natured  abandon  of  a 
child.  As  for  dancing,  he  is  wonderful; 
every  posture  was  there,  every  twist  and 
wriggle  and  fiutter  of  the  hands — what 
old  Bligh  called,  with  delightful,  right- 
eous gusto,  the  “wanton  gestures”  of 
the  heioa. 

Riley  had  told  his  friends  on  the  beach 
that  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  labor;  by 
this  time,  probably,  the  whole  island 
knew  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  atoll  and 
that  he  needed  men.  Before  we  took 
leave  of  the  drinkers  three  of  them  had 
agreed  to  go  with  my  companion.  The 
sea  was  calmer  now,  and,  since  Riley’s 
wife  was  on  the  schooner,  we  decided  to 
go  aboard  for  dinner.  Four  more  re- 
cruits were  waiting  by  the  canoe  houses 
to  sign  on — ^it  was  odd  to  see  their  re- 
sponse to  the  Irishman’s  casual  offer 
when  half  the  planters  of  the  group  de- 
clare that  labor  is  unobtainable. 

The  whaleboat  was  waiting  in  the 
passage.  It  was  evening.  The  wind  had 
dropped,  the  sky  overhead  was  darken- 
ing; out  to  the  west  the  sun  had  set 
behind  banks  of  white  cloud  rimmed 
with  gold.  The  oarsmen  took  their 
places;  friendly  hands  shot  us  out  in  a 
lull  between  two  breakers;  we  passed  the 
surf  and  pulled  offshore  toward  where  the 
schooner  was  riding  an  easy  swell,  her 
lights  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the  dusk. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  NUTRITION 
BY  ELLWOOD  HENDRICK 


ONCE  there  was  a man  who  was 
very  progressive  in  spirit  but  a 
little  slow  in  his  reading.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  his  wife,  with  an  em- 
phasis. They  were  enthusiastic  over 
science,  but  they  lacked  the  background 
and  the  scientific  habit  of  thought. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  such  enemies 
of  “germs,”  as  they  called  them,  that 
they  made  their  household,  as  nearly  as 
they  could,  an  aseptic  establishment. 
The  advent  of  little  Willie,  their  first 
child,  set  in  motion  an  even  greater 
rigor  than  they  had  observed  before 
against  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  micro- 
organisms. Willie’s  food  consisted  of 
rations  carefully  balanced  as  to  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates,  all  effectively 
sterilized.  But  little  Willie  proceeded 
to  languish;  he  failed  to  grow;  he  whim- 
pered and  fell  away  despite  the  most 
scrupulous  care  and  the  best  advice.  A 
classmate  of  the  father’s  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  (with  a physiological 
leaning)  in  a near-by  college,  recom- 
mended raw  cabbage  for  Willie.  This 
the  father  took  for  offensive  humor  and 
the  mother  for  an  insult,  but  the  profes- 
sor declared  that  he  had  given  his  best 
professional  advice  and  that  the  step 
proposed  was  one  which  he  sincerely 
believed  would  benefit  their  boy.  With 
fear  and  trembling  they  administered, 
rather  than  fed,  the  uncooked,  imsteril- 
ized  vegetable  to  their  child  along  with 
his  other  food,  and  the  child  thereupon 
ceased  to  fear  and  tremble.  He  began 
to  grow  and  to  shout  and  to  make  a 
nuisance  of  himself  to  the  neighbors;  to 
become  strong  and  vigorous  and  fat. 
Little  Willie  is  now  nearly  six  years  old, 
and  he  shows  every  promise  of  becoming 
a great  football  player. 

Observe,  please,  that  Willie’s  other- 
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wise  perfect  food  was  lacking  in  some- 
thing which  was  provided  by  fresh,  un- 
cooked cabbage.  By  the  time  we  hav'e 
finished  this  paper  I hope  it  will  be  clear 
to  every  reader  that  Willie’s  rations, 
being  sterilized  by  heat,  were  lacking  in 
Water  Soluble  Vitamine  C,  which  the 
cabbage  provided;  also  that  very  prob- 
ably Willie  suffered  in  his  early  sterilized 
childhood  from  an  incipient  attack  of 
scurvy. 

Vitamines  got  their  name  about  nine 
years  ago  from  a Polish  chemist  named 
Casimir  Funk,  who  made  an  extract  of 
rice  polishings  which  he  precipitated  and 
dissolved  and  precipitated  over  and  over 
again  until  he  had  a very  small  quantity 
of  a crystalline  substance,  the  chemical 
structure  of  which  is  still  unknown.  He 
was  led  to  do  this  by  previous  records  of 
the  research  of  others.  The  first  scien- 
tific report  was  made  by  Inspector- 
General  Takaki  of  the  Japanese  navy, 
back  in  1880.  He  changed  the  rations 
of  sailors  on  long  cruises  and  thus  over- 
came the  ravages  of  beriberi. 

Later,  in  1897,  a Dutch  physiologist 
named  Eijkman  made  studies  in  nutri- 
tion by  feeding  pigeons  a diet  of  polished 
rice  and  water  and  nothing  else.  Pol- 
ished or  milled  rice  means  that  which  we 
usually  buy  at  the  grocer’s,  from  which 
the  hulls  have  been  completely  removed. 

He  observed  that  the  erstwhile  healthy 
pigeons  soon  began,  under  the  polished 
rice  and  water  diet,  to  suffer  from  a ner- 
vous disorder;  they  staggered  as  they 
walked;  later  they  lost  their  capacity  to 
stand  up,  and  shortly  afterward  they 
died.  Note,  please,  that  the  rice  which 
he  gave  them  was  perfectly  good  rice. 

It  contained  the  kernels  of  the  grain,  but 
not  the  hulls. 

Again,  in  1907  and  1908,  medical  offi- 
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cers  of  the  United  States  army  in  the 
Philippines  found  that  beriberi  was  pre- 
valent among  those  who  lived  chiefly 
on  a diet  of  milled  rice,  and  they  made 
the  discovery  that  the  rice  polisWgs  or 
hulls,  fed  to  the  patients,  cured  the  dis- 
ease. A great  many  observations  to 
the  same  effect  were  made  in  Java  and 
elsewhere  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

Dr,  Casimir  Funk  made  his  experi- 
ments with  pigeons  in  Poland  similar  to 
those  of  Doctor  Eijkman  in  Holland, 
and  he  observed  the  same  results  among 
his  birds  when  he  restricted  their  diet 
solely  to  milled  rice  and  water.  But 
when  he  obtained  his  crystalline  extract 
of  the  hulb  he  found  that,  even  with 
pigeons  so  far  gone  that  they  could  only 
lie  down  on  their  sides  and  kick,  a sur- 
prisingly small  amount  of  the  extract 
administered  to  them  would  effect  such 
a cure  that  they  stood  upright,  walked 
about  straight,  and  were  apparently  well 
within  half  an  hour  afterward.  He 
called  this  substance  Vitamine,  and  it 
now  bears  the  more  specific  name  of 
Water  Soluble  Vitamine  B. 

Beriberi  is  a disease  of  the  nervous 
tissues  in  which  fat  globules  form  in  the 
nerves.  As  the  disease  progresses  it 
affects  the  heart,  and  eventually  every 
tissue  of  the  body.  It  is  very  painful, 
and  is  fatal  unless  a substance  containing 
Water  Soluble  Vitamine  B is  admin- 
istered. The  pigeons  had  beriberi. 

In  the  meantime,  somewhat  earlier 
than  Funk,  in  1906,  Dr.  F.  G.  Hopkins 
of  London,  who  has  recently  received  a 
large  share  of  the  Rockefeller  donation  to 
London  hospitals  for  his  biochemical 
laboratory,  conducted  nutrition  experi- 
ments on  rats.  He  gave  them  a per- 
fectly balanced  ration  of  proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  fats,  on  which,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  day,  they  should  thrive 
lustily — but  they  did  not.  He  treated 
his  rats  just  as  little  Willie’s  parents,  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  treated  their 
child.  Proteins,  we  know,  are  nitrogen- 
ous organic  bodies,  contained  in  meat, 
fish,  beans,  eggs, the  germs  of  grains, etc.. 


and  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  life.  Carbohydrates  consist  of  sugar, 
starch,  etc.,  and  are  found  in  potatoes, 
grains,  and  the  like,  and  are  needed  to 
supply  energy.  Fats  are  animal  or  vege- 
table fats  or  oils,  the  so-called  glycerides, 
but  not  mineral  oils,  and  these  provide  a 
storage  of  energy.  Our  fat  is  our  energy 
warehouse.  Sometimes  we  load  it  so 
full  we  can  hardly  carry  it  along.  And 
here  were  Doctor  Hopkins’s  rats,  fed 
with  supreme  care  as  to  their  health,  and 
yet  the  young  ones  failed  to  grow,  while 
all  of  them  languished,  fell  away.  They 
lacked  energy  and  were  generally  miser- 
able; “meechin”’  is  an  old  New  Eng- 
land expression  for  the  way  his  rats 
behaved.  The  birth  rate  decreased  also. 
But  as  soon  as  he  added  two  cubic  centi- 
meters, or  a thimbleful  of  fresh  cow’s 
milk  to  their  daily  ration,  they  straight- 
way cheered  up.  The  young  rats  pro- 
ceeded to  grow  with  vigor,  and  it  was 
immediately  evident  that  their  wave  <rf 
trouble  had  rolled  by.  He  had  as  lively 
a colony  of  healthy  rats  as  one  could 
wish  to  see — ^livelier  and  healthier,  in 
fact,  than  most  of  us  wish  to  see.  He 
declared,  therefore,  that  there  must  be 
some  stimulating  substance  in  milk  that 
is  necessary  to  life.  He  endeavored  to 
separate  this  active  body  from  the  milk, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Then  he  pub- 
lished his  report. 

Right  here,  in  the  observation  of 
Hopkins  was  the  beginning  of  under- 
standing in  regard  to  vitamines.  In 
the  year  1911  Professors  Thomas  B.  Os- 
borne and  Lafayette  B.  Mendel  of  Yale 
— both  among  the  leading  American  au- 
thorities on  nutrition — confirmed  Hop- 
kins’s reports,  and  enlarged  our  scope  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Shortly  ^for- 
ward they  (Osborne  and  Mendel)  and 
McCollum  and  Davis  (Prof.  Elmer  V. 
McCollum,  then  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Miss  Marguerite  Davis, 
a student  working  under  him)  observ’ed 
independently  but  at  about  the  same 
time  that  there  was  something  in  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  in  butter  fat  which  not 
only  stimulated  growth,  but  seemed  al- 
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most  necessary  for  it,  and  that  this  body 
did  not  appear  to  be  contained  in  lard 
or  in  olive  oil. 

Also,  shortly  following  the  publication 
of  his  conclusion  by  Hopkins,  two  Nor- 
wegian physiologists,  Holst  and  Fro^ 
lich,  began  experimenting  on  guinea 
pigs,  feeding  them  oats  and  water  and 
nothing  else.  Within  twelve  to  fifteen 
days  the  guinea  pigs  so  fed  developed 
scurvy.  Now  scurvy  is  another  very 
painful  disease  which  affects  the  bones 
and  the  blood  vessels.  The  teeth  loosen 
and  fall  out,  the  bones  become  fragile, 
the  joints  stiffen,  and  hemorrhages  occur 
in  almost  all  tissues.  But  Holst  and 
Froelich  found  that  the  addition  of 
green  vegetables  or  of  citrous  fruits,  such 
as  oranges  and  lemons,  and  not  the  huUs 
of  grain  this  time,  quickly  cured  the 
disease  and  prevented  its  occurrence. 
They  also  found  that  it  took  many  times 
as  much  boiled  cabbage  to  effect  pre- 
vention and  cure  as  it  did  of  the  same 
vegetable  uncooked.  They  discovered 
also  that  most  dried  vegetables  and 
fruits,  especially  if  they  had  been  aged 
for  a long  time,  were  very  inactive  in 
this  respect  in  comparison  with  those 
that  are  fresh. 

Here  we  have  a series  of  typical  exam- 
ples of  development  in  science.  Some- 
body does  one  thing;  a pair  of  leading 
authorities  like  Osborne  and  Mendel  in 
New  Haven  will  collaborate;  a professor 
and  a student,  such  as  McColliun  and 
Davis  in  Madison,  will  take  up  studies 
along  the  same  line,  but  possibly  from  a 
different  angle;  still  another,  like  Casi- 
mir  Funk,  will  address  himself  to  an- 
other phase  of  the  problem,  and  each  in- 
vestigator tells  precisely  what  he  has 
found.  Then,  when  the  records  are 
brought  together,  we  begin  to  get  a 
vision  of  things.  It  would  take  far  too 
long  to  give  a history  of  the  many  con- 
tributions, or  a complete  list  of  the 
names  of  the  contributors  in  regard  to 
vitamines,  but  more  important  and  con- 
clusive data  will  soon  be  at  hand.  The 
American  Research  Council,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  American  Chemical  Sod- 
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ety  and  other  learned  bodies,  is  about 
to  issue  a scientific  monograph  on  vita- 
mines  which  is  in  preparation  by  Dr. 

H.  C.  Sherman,  acting  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  and  professor 
of  food  chemistry  at  that  institution. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Victor  K. 

La  Mer,  an  instructor  in  chemistry  at 
Columbia,  for  a great  deal  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  article.  Suffice  it 
for  us  to  say  that  as  a result  of  long  appli- 
cation and  the  earnest  work  of  men  and 
women  of  science  who  have  studied  and 
watched,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
many  monkeys  and  guinea  pigs  and 
pigeons  and  rats,  we  have  acquired  some 
valuable  information. 

Before  entering  into  particulars,  let  us 
consider  for  a moment  some  of  the  dis- 
eases of  malnutrition.  The  line  that 
distinguishes  them  from  others  is  not 
clearly  marked.  Tuberculosis,  for  in- 
stance, is  a zymotic  disease — ^that  is,  a 
disease  caused  by  a definite  and  known 
bacillus.  But  the  war  has  emphasized 
what  we  knew  already — ^that  if  we  do 
not  feed  enough  fat  to  human  beings 
they  become  immediately  and  singu- 
larly susceptible  to  conta^on,  and  that 
consumption  becomes  a veritable  epi- 
demic if  we  cut  the  fat  supply  too  low. 

A question  yet  to  be  decided  is  whether 
tuberculosis  does  or  does  not  follow  a 
deficiency  in  diet  of  the  Fat  Soluble  A 
Vitamines,  more  specifically  than  a gen- 
eral deficiency  of  fats.  That  is,  whether 
an  abundance  of  lard,  olive,  or  other 
vegetable  oils  which  do  not  contain  the 
Fat  Soluble  A type  in  the  rations  will 
provide  measurably  against  the  incur- 
sions of  tuberculosis,  or  if  milk,  cream, 
butter  fat,  eggs,  cod-liver  oil,  and  those 
containing  the  Fat  Soluble  Vitamine  A 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion among  healthy  persons.  It  is  hoped 
by  means  of  animal  experimentation  to 
have  the  problem  determined  before 
long.  If  it  becomes  evident  that  without 
these  vitamines  (the  Fat  Soluble  A)  we 
are  made  especially  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culosis, the  remedy  will  not  be  restricted  ^ 
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to  the  requirement  of  more  butter,  be- 
cause the  same  effect  of  increasing  the 
rations  of  Fat  Soluble  Vitamine  A may 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  diet  of 
green  vegetables.  It  seems  likely  that 
all  fats,  whether  they  contain  the  Vita* 
mine  A or  not,  help  to  ward  off  tuber* 
culosis,  but  this  is  not  definitely  known 
as  a fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
diet  which  is  prescribed  for  consumption 
is  milk  and  eggs,  and  such  foods  as  are 
particularly  rich  in  that  vitamine  known 
as  Fat  Soluble  A.  But  we  can  catch 
tuberculosis  even  while  we  are  living 
almost  entirely  on  a diet  of  milk  and 
eggs,  and  we  can  become  infected  from 
the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows,  so  it  is 
best  not  to  generalize  too  much  about 
this  disease.  Scurvy  and  beriberi  are 
more  distinctly  diseases  of  malnutri- 
tion; they  appear  as  a sequel  of  defec- 
tive diet — ^that  is,  a diet  which  lacks 
certain  vitamines  which  are  known 
to  exist.  And  these  diseases  generally 
yield  to  treament  which  consists  in  a diet 
that  includes  the  needed  vitamines.  Still 
other  diseases,  such  as  pellagra,  war 
oedema  and  sprue,  are  as  yet  subject  to 
study  and  debate  as  to  their  actual  ori- 
gin: whether  they  are  rather  of  malnu- 
trition, or  are  caused  by  some  micro- 
organism, or  are  the  result  of  a condition 
due  to  malnutrition,  which  causes  the 
subject  to  become  a host  to  the  micro- 
organism which  causes  the  disease. 

When  our  nutrition  is  deficient  we 
starve,  and  this  starvation  shows  itself 
far  oftener  in  disease  than  it  does  in  hun- 
ger. We  do  not  of  necessity  starve  in  all 
respects  at  once.  We  can  starve  par- 
tially without  knowing  anything  about 
it.  When  a volume  entitled  Eai  and 
Grow  Thin  was  published,  in  which  fat 
readers  were  advised  to  restrict  them- 
selves almost  wholly  to  a protein  diet, 
many  who  followed  the  advice  did  really 
grow  thin.  At  the  same  time  they  put 
upon  their  digestive  apparatus  a crip- 
pling biuden  of  metabolism  with  im- 
proper materials — ^that  is,  with  nothing 
but  proteins.  Now  in  animal  metab- 
olism, which  includes  oxir  own  processes 
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of  assimilation,  when  protein  substances 
are  used  in  the  place  of  starchy  foods 
such  as  bread,  pKjtatoes,  rice,  Jerusalem 
artichokes  and  the  like,  because  we  do 
not  eat  enough  of  such  starchy  foods,  an 
interesting  process  takes  place.  The 
protein  has  to  be  divested  of  tiiat  which 
makes  it  protein — ^that  is,  the  amino 
groups  have  to  be  split  off  from  the  mole- 
cules of  part  of  the  meat  before  it  can  do 
the  work  of  bread  and  potatoes.  And 
these  discarded  nitrogenous  parts,  the 
amino  radicals,  have  very  frequently 
a way  of  combining  into  compounds  of 
the  most  offensive  and  mephitic  nature. 
So  many  of  the  good  people  who  grew 
thin  in  the  manner  directed  paid  the 
penalty  in  breath  for  their  improvemoit 
in  figure. 

The  rice  that  was  fed  to  those  pigeons 
of  Eijkman  and  Casimir  Funk  was,  as 
we  have  already  noted,  perfectly  good, 
healthy  rice;  the  oats  that  the  guinea 
pigs  of  Holst  and  Froelich  ate  were  good 
oats;  the  complete  rations  of  Doctor 
Hopkins’s  rats  were  excellent  rations, 
and  little  Willie’s  sterilized  food  was  the 
best  of  its  kind.  So,  too,  there  was  at 
least  abundance  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
polished  rice  that  the  Filipinos  ate,  while 
thousands  of  sailors  have  sickened  and 
died  in  agony  from  scurvy  who  had  all 
the  salt  beef  and  salt  pork  and  hardtack 
that  they  wanted,  and  salt  pork  and 
hardtack  contain  proteins,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates  in  large  quantities.  What 
all  lacked  was  the  minute  quantities  of 
those  still  unknown  compounds,  those 
stimulants,  which  we  need  along  with 
our  food,  and  without  which  we  sicken 
and  die  of  diseases  of  partial  starvation. 
In  short,  we  learned  that  we  need,  as 
Doctor  Hopkins  said  we  do,  other  things 
besides  proteins,  carbohydrates,  and  fats 
in  order  to  live;  other  things  besides 
what  we  have  heretofore  regarded  as 
foods.  We  need  these  vitamines;  we 
need  mineral  salts,  especially  lime  and 
phosphoric  acid;  we  need  sulphur  and 
iron  and  even  manganese;  indeed,  th«re 
are  minute  quantities  of  a great  many 
elements,  in  us  which  we  might  least  ex- 
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pect.  The  statement  that  a man  is 
twelve  pounds  of  ash  and  fourteen  buck- 
ets of  water>  or  that  he  is  a mere  com- 
posite of  carbon  compounds,  needs  quali- 
ficatkm.  It  takes-a  great  deal  of  ch^n- 
istry  to  make  us. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  life  is  a bal- 
ance, an  equilibrium,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance is  delicate.  Nature  takes  what  we 
give  it,  and  does  what  it  can  with  what 
it  gets.  It  has  its  preferences,  however. 
If  a pregnant  woman  is  starved,  her 
child  will  be  the  last  to  suffer.  Her  fat 
and  tissues  will  be  transferred  to  the 
child  while  she  is  reduced  to  a living 
skeleton. 

As  results  of  research  up  to  to-day, 
we  now  know  that  there  are  at  least 
three  kinds  of  vitamines  which  are  pres- 
ent in  varying  quantities  in  different 
foods.  We  do  not  know  their  chemical 
structure,  although  we  are  p»ersuaded 
that  they  are  organic  bodies — that  is, 
that  they  are  carbon  compounds  with 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  that  they  are 
ri(h  in  nitrogen.  They  do  not,  appar- 
ently. build  tissue  or  yield  energy,  at  all 
events  in  the  direct  manner  which  char- 
acterizes the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  ' 

There'  are  several  theories  as  to  the 
action  of  vitamines  within  the  body  of 
which  we  may  note  a few. 

They  may  stimulate  the  appetite — 
that  is,  it  h^  been  shown  that  rats  fed 
on  rations  deficient  in  Vitamine  B,  aod 
which  in  consequence  have  refused  their 
feed,  would  eat  ravenously  as  soon  as 
they  have  licked  a little  crumb  of  sub- 
stance containing  it. 

In  a somewhat  similar  way  they  may 
stimulate  cell  metabolism.  This  process 
uses  up,  or,  as  is  often  said,  bums  up, 
food  and  thus  creates  hunger. 

They  may  affect  directly  such  glands 
of  internal  secretion  as  the  adrenal,  re- 
productive, thyroid,  etc.,  but  how  or  in 
what  manner  is  also  a matter  of  con- 
jecture and  not  of  observation. 

I have  said  that  there  are  three  vita- 
mines known.  There  may  be  more  than 
three.  Some  men  of  science  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a fourth,  different 


from  the  Fat  Soluble  A,  wbich  prevents 
and  cures  rickets  in  children,  and  some 
hold  that  there  must  be  a great  many. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves,  however,  to 
the  three.  If  they  are  not  present  in  the 
food  of  young  mammals,  there  follows  a 
failure  to  grow,  and  this  holds  tme  of 
children  just  as  it  does  of  monkeys  and 
guinea  pigs  and  rats  and  dogs.  If  they 
are  not  present  in  our  food  at  all  ages 
we  become  very  susceptible  to  the  pain- 
ful diseases  of  malnutrition,  and  th^ 
diseases  are  fatal  imless  we  can  get  the 
needed  supply  of  vitamines  to  cure  them. 
The  whole  subject  presents  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  fields  for  research,  and 
every  step  forward  adds  to  the  better- 
ment of  man  and  the  conquest  of  dis- 
ease. 

The  three  known  types  are: 

1.  Fat  Soluble  Vitamine  A. 

2.  Water  Soluble  Vitamine  B. 

3.  Water  Soluble  Vitamine  C. 

All  are  present  in  milk  and  green 
vegetables,  and  all  three  promote  growth 
in  the  young  of  human  animals. 

The  Fat  Soluble  A is  soluble  in  fats 
and  ve^  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It 
is  found  in  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  in 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  in  cod-liver  oil,  and 
in  the  leaves  of  green  plants.  It  is  not 
found  in  lean  meat.  If  it  is  not  present 
in  the  diet  of  children  they  seem  likely 
to  develop  the  disease  known  as  rickets, 
in  which  the  bones  fail  to  grow  normally ; 
they  become  bow-legged  or  knock- 
kneed,  and  generally  physically  defec- 
tive. Cod-liver  oil  has  long  been  known 
as  a cure  for  rickets,  and  cod-liver  oil  is 
rich  in  the  Fat  Soluble  Vitamine  A. 
Another  evidence  of  the  absence  of  this 
vitamine  in  food  is  a disease  of  the"eyes 
called  xerophthalmia.  During  the  war 
there  was  a scarcity  of  milk  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  right  there  it  was  observed 
that  a great  many  children  failed  to 
grow  adequately,  while  a general  epi- 
demic of  sore  eyes  developed.  Else- 
where it  was  observed  that  in  a slaugh- 
ter-house infested  with  rats  all  the  rats 
caught  were  affected  with  sore  eyes.  It 
is  evident  that  they  did  not  eat  the  liver 
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of  the  animals  slaughtered>  or  that  th^ 
could  not  get  at  it,  because  the  Fat 
Soluble  A Vitamine  is  taken  from  food 
and  deposited  in  such  glands  of  animals 
as  the  liver,  but  it  is  not  deposited  in 
the  muscles,  except  when  the  animals 
have  been  fatten^  on  abundant  grass 
feed,  and  even  then  it  is  scarce.  It  is  not 
produced  in  the  body  of  any  animal. 
These  slaughter-house  rats  apparently 
missed  the  Fat  Soluble  A Vitamine,  and 
they  showed  it  in  the  condition  of  their 
eyes. 

The  Vitamine  A is  not  found  in  grains, 
sugars,  or  refined  vegetable  fats  and  oils. 

The  main  sources  of  supply  are  milk 
and  cream  (and  more  particul^ly  butter 
made  from  cream) , cod-liver  oil,  and  green 
vegetables.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
vitamine  is  so  seriously  affected  by  heat- 
ing, drying,  and  cooking  as  is  the  Water 
Soluble  C which  we  shall  consider  later, 
but  this  subject  is  now  under  investiga- 
tion. Whether  the  A type  remains  active 
in  fried  liver  or  broiled  sweetbreads  may 
depend  on  the  time  and  intensity  of  the 
cooking. 

The  Fat  Soluble  A is  needed  to  pro- 
mote growth  in  children,  probably  to 
avoid  rickets  and  a specific  disease  of  the 
eye  called  xerophthalmia.  Its  absence 
may  cause  other  evil  effects,  but  they 
are  not  known  yet. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  present  in  nut 
butter  and  only  present  in  oleomargarine 
when  this  contains  considerable  butter 
made  from  milk,  or  when  the  cattle 
which  furnish  the  suet  to  make  it  have 
been  out  to  grass,  and  then  only  in  small 
quantities,  does  not  detract  from  the 
merits  of  these  foods.  The  point  to 
make  clear  is  that  if  we  use  oleomar- 
garine or  nut  margarine,  or  other  sub- 
stitutes for  creamery  butter  we  should 
add  milk  or  green  vegetables  to  our 
diet. 

The  Water  Soluble  B is  that  which 
was  first  separated  by  Casimir  Funk 
in  Poland.  This,  it  will  be  recalled,  is 
the  stimulant  or  food  accessory  without 
which  beriberi  develops  in  pigeons  and 
other  animals  as  well  as  man.  Bear  in 


mind,  please,  that  this  beriberi  is  merely 
a sign  of  Vitamine  B starvaticm;  it  is  the 
culmination  of  our  miseries  if  we  lack  H. 
What  the  Water  Soluble  Vitamine  B 
does  is  not  clearly  known,  but  one  theory 
is  that  it  stimulates  all  cell  metabolism. 
Another  theory  is  that  it  affects  espe- 
cially the  ductiess  glands.  It  is  known 
to  be  necessary  for.  growth,  and  it 
pears  to  have  a favorable  effect  on  re- 
productive processes.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  progeny  of  animals  fed 
with  rations  deficient  in  Water  Soluble 
B diminished  in  marked  number.  It  is 
foimd  in  the  outer  hull  of  grains  and  in 
the  germs  of  grains.  It  is  also  found  in 
beans,  in  green  plant  tissue,  in  green 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  in  large  quantities 
in  yeast.  In  the  Philippines,  when  beri- 
beri was  prevalent  among  the  natives, 
who  lived  chiefly  on  a diet  of  milled  rice, 
it  was  foimd  ^at  the  substitution  of 
beans  for  rice  cured  the  disease. 

Deficiency  in  diet  of  Water  Solulde  B 
often  shows  itself  in  boils,  acne,  and 
other  skin  eruptions,  and  the  addition  of 
this  requirement  to  the  diet  frequently 
effects  a speedy  cure.  It  has  no  effect 
on  skin  eruptions  due  to  infection,  except 
that  it  may,  in  a limited  measure,  in- 
crease the  resistance  to  infection. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only 
found  in  yeast  in  large  quantities,  but 
also  because  it  greatly  stimulates  the 
growth  of  yeast,  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a very  interesting  test  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  Water  Soluble  B 
in  various  foods.  For  this  purpose  yeast 
is  started  as  a culture  in  a standard 
nutrient  solution  and  is  divided  into  a 
control  and  separate  tests.  Into  the 
separate  tests  a few  drops  of  the  food  to 
be  determined  as  to  its  Vitamine  B 
content,  such  as  alfalfa  solution,  bean 
solution,  etc.,  are  added,  and  the  results 
are  surprising  if  the  B Vitamine  be 
present.  While  in  the  control  test  the 
increase,  in  cells  is  twenty-four  fold,  in 
the  alfalfa  and  bean  tests  the  cells  in- 
crease several  thousandfold  in  the  same 
time, -and  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  Water  Soluble  B is  therefore  shown 
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to  be  abundant)^  pre^nt  in:  both  alfalfa 
and  bean  extracts. 

It  is  curious  how  long  it  takes  for  in- 
formation to  get  around.  It  was  known 
as  far  back  as  1912  that  Water  Soluble 
Vitamine  B was  present  in  large  measure 
in  yeast,  and  that  skin  eruptions  due  to 
midnutrition  were  often  speedily  cured 
by  the  ingestion  of  fresh  yeast.  But  the 
fact  was  not  advertised  by  those  who  had 
yeast  for  sale  until  last  year,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  type  B is  that,  while  it  is 
present  in  large  quantities  in  yeast,  beer 
or  ale  has  not  been  found  to  contain 
it.  This  is  admitted  in  the  interest  of 
truth,  but  with  a sigh  of  regret. 

The  Water  Soluble  C,  so  far  as  known, 
is  required  only  by  guinea  pigs,  mon- 
keys, and  man.  Rats  thrive  very  well 
without  it,  although  it  may  have  a slight 
effect  on.  their  growth.  Its  function  is 
antiscorbutic,  and  its  great  value  lies  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  scurvy.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  diseases, 
and  is  a consequence  of  malnutrition. 
Back  in  1830  the  authorities  of  the 
British  navy  prescribed  lemon  juice, 
which  came  to  be  called  lime  juice,  for 
the  sailors  who  had  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  disease  when  on  long  voyages, 
and  whose  diet  had  lacked  green  vege- 
tables and  fresh  fruit.  The  name  lime 
juice  remained,  and  the  sailors  of  sailing 
ships  which  are  chartered  for  long  voy- 
ages are  still  called  “lime  juicers.”  In 
point  of  fact,  lime  juice  seems  to  contain 
less  of  the  Vitamine  C,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  have  inferior  keeping  qualities  to  that 
of  oranges  and  lemons. 

This  Water  Soluble  C Vitamine  is  found 
in  citrous  fruits,  spinach,  peas,  oranges, 
lemons,  lime  juice,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
and  lettuce,  but  more  particularly  in 
oranges,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  lettuce, 
while  it  is  also  present  in  great  measure 
in  sprouted  beans.  Dried  beans  are  of 
no  value  in  this  respect,  but  as  they  are 
allowed  to  sprout  the  Vitamine  C is  de- 
veloped. In  King’s  College  Hospital, 
London,  when  they  had  a number  of 


mild  cas^  of  scurvy  among  soldiers 
from  the  Balkans,  comparative  tests 
were  made,  treating  some  with  four 
ounc^  of  fresh  lemon  juice  daily,  and 
others  with  an  equal  weight  of  dried 
beans  which  had  been  freshly  germinated 
for  forty-eight  hours.  Within  four  weeks 
53  per  cent  of  those  treated  with  lemon 
juice,  and  70  per  cent  of  those  treated 
with  germinated  beans  were  cured. 

In  less  degree  this  vitamine  is  present 
in  apples  and  bananas.  It  is  sensitive 
to  heating,  drying,  and  aging,  although 
its  keeping  qualities  seem  to  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
Thus,  if  cabbage,  'which  is  a neutral 
food,  being  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is 
boiled  for  from  one  half  to  one  hour,  it 
loses  90  per  cent  of  its  antiscorbutic  prop- 
erties. Green  peas  lose  it  in  the  process 
of  canning.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  tomatoes  and  oranges,  which  are 
acid,  the  effect  of  boiling  is  not  nearly 
so  pronounced.  Tomatoes  being  more 
acid  than  apples  or  bananas,  a great 
deal  of  the  vitamine  is  preserved  in  the 
canned  product;  indeed,  the  juice  of  the 
canned  tomatoes  seems  to  be  almost  as 
good  as  that  of  the  fresh  fruit.  This  is 
important  in  feeding  armies  when  large 
quantities  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  used.  Ordinarily,  dried  carrots,  pota- 
toes, and  cabbage  contain  little,  ff  any, 
of  this  vitamine,  while  dried  tomato^ 
and  dried  orange  juice  are  surprisingly 
rich  in  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
was  put  to  good  use  by  the  authorities 
of  the  British  army  in  Mesopotamia  and 
the  East  during  the  war,  where  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  unobtainable. 
Potatoes  contain  this  antiscorbutic  vit- 
amine if  they  are  not  cooked  too  long. 
In  this  country  Doctor  Hess  tells  of  the 
development  of  scurvy  in  numerous  in- 
stitutions following  the  poor  potato  crop 
in  1915.  In  one  of  these  there  were 
more  than  twenty  deaths,  and  in  an- 
other over  two  hundred  diagnosed  cases, 
and  probably  many  latent  cases  that 
escaped  observation.  In  1848,  during 
the  potato  famine  in  Ireland,  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  scurvy.  In  northern 
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Russia  it  is  frequently  prevalent  during 
the  long  winters  when  vegetables  are 
scarce. 

It  was  thought  by  some  that  this  anti- 
scorbutic vitamine  was  an  organic  or  a 
fruit  acid,  such  as  citric  acid  (obtained 
from  lemons).  The  following  experi- 
ment, however,  seems  to  disprove  it. 
Harder  and  Zilva,  of  the  Lister  Institute 
of  London,  precipitated  all  the  organic 
acids  in  some  lemon  juice  with  powdered 
cdialk.  This  they  filtered  ofli,  and  evap- 
orated ’the  resulting  acid-free  solution 
until  nothing  was  left  but  a gummy 
residue.  This  residue  was  very  active 
in  curing  guinea  pigs  and  monkeys  suf- 
fering from  scurvy. 

The  citric  acid,  however,  evidently 
acts  as  a preservative,  for  the  neutral 
gummy  material  lost  its  potency  very 
rapidly  when  heated,  or  even  after  it 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  ice  box  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Just  as  acid  acts  as  a preservative  for 
the  Vitamine  C,  so  does  alkali  seem  to 
destroy  it.  Cooking  with  soda,  for  in- 
stance, appears  to  be  especially  dele- 
terious to  vitamines.  This  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  pellagra  is 
so  prevalent  in  parts  of  the  south  of  the 
United  States,  where  bread  “raised” 
with  yeast  is  hardly  known,  their  floiu* 
being  almost  wholly  baked  in  the  form 
of  soda  biscuits.  The  soda  in  the  bis- 
cuits gives  them  a brown  tinge  by  help- 
ing to  turn  the  sugars  present  into  cara- 
mel, but  it  also  destroys  the  vitamines. 

An  infant  fed  entirely  on  pasteurized 
milk  is  almost  sure  to  develop  a mild  case 
of  scurvy  unless  this  is  avoided  by  a little 
orange  juice  or,  what  will  do  just  as 
well,  a little  of  the  juice  of  raw  or  canned 
tomatoes.  Milk  being  neutral,  a very 
little  heat  will  destroy  the  Water  Soluble 
Vitamine  C contained  in  it.  This  does 
not  mean  that  milk  should  not  be  pas- 
teurized; there  are  enough  tuberculous 
cows  to  make  this  a wise  precaution. 
What  it  does  mean  is  that  a child  so  fed 
should  have  a little  orange  juice  or 
tomato  juice  added  to  its  ration  every 
day. 


Tests  are  now  in  process  to  determine 
how  much  of  these  vitamines  are  lost  in 
the  dehydrating  of  vegetables.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  it  appears  very  probable 
that  more  of  A and  B will  renuun  active 
than  of  C,  excepting  only  in  the  case  of 
those  giving  an  acid  reaction  such  as 
tomatoes  and  oranges.  But  more  infor- 
mation is  sorely  needed  than  is  yet 
available  in  this  respect. 

In  testing  dried  -vegetables  or  other 
prepared  foods  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption, it  is  necessary  that  guinea 
pigs  be  used  in  the  experimeots  in  addi- 
tion to  rats,  because  rats  are  not  affected 
by  the  absence  of  the  Vitamine  C. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  de- 
clared, milk  contains  all  three  types,  the 
tests  have  shown  varying  results,  some- 
times in  the  content  of  all  the  three 
varieties;  but  this  holds  true  more  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  C than  with  the 
others.  It  has  now  been  definitely  de- 
termined that  cows  fed  on  concentrates, 
such  as  oil  cake,  bran,  molasses,  or  dried 
hay,  secrete  markedly  less  -vitamines  in 
their  milk,  especially  of  the  type  C,  than 
those  that  are  at  pasture.  The  effect  of 
ensilage  feeding  on  the  Vitamine  C con- 
tent of  milk  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  investigated  as  yet. 

That  green  grass  should  produce  more 
C Vitamine  in  cow’s  milk  than  oil  cake 
or  dried  hay  is  not  surprising,  because 
the  bodies  of  mammals  do  not  produce 
-vitamines.  They  are  ingested,  eaten 
with  food.  And,  as  we  have  observed, 
the  C Vitamines  do  not  seem  able  to 
resist  drying,  except  under  acid  condi- 
tions. Dried  hay  will  probably  retain  a 
good  propK>rtion  of  the  Fat  Soluble  A 
from  the  grass  and  the  Water  Soluble  B. 
Oil  cake,  if  it  contains  the  germs  of  the 
seed  or  nuts  from  which  the  oil  has  been 
pressed,  will  probably  also  cany  the 
Water  Soluble  B,  but  the  more  delicate 
C,  which  requires  an  acid  preservative 
against  time  or  drying,  will  be  more 
likely  to  disappear  in  the  fodders  men- 
tioned. 

The  daily  diet  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican family  seems  to  provide  a suffidmicy 
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.of  vitamines,  although  as  a nation  we 
are  backward  in  gustatory  culture,  and 
some  of  us  are  no  less  than  feeble- 
minded in  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  our  food.  Most  of  us  use  milk  or  eggs 
or  leaf  vegetables,  such  as  spinach,  cab- 
bage, and  the  like,  for  our  Fat  Soluble  A 
Vitamine.  The  same  foods  give  us  the 
Water  Soluble  B,  and  whole  cereab  add 
to  the  supply.  At  the  same  time  the 
prevalence  cd  acne  and  skin  eruptions 
from  malnutrition  indicates  that  many 
persons  seem  to  lack  a sufficiency  of  the 
type  B in  their  diet.  In  view  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  type  C to  heating,  drying, 
and  aging,  except  in  an  add  medium, 
many  of  us  may  be  starving  ourselves 
in  respect  to  it.  The  defect  is  easily 
remedied  by]salads,  dtrous  fruits,  and  the 
good  old  tomato,  either  raw  or  canned. 

That  vitamines  are  not  produced 
within  the  human  body  is  concluded,  so 
far  as  the  Water  Soluble  B is  concerned, 
from  an  experiment  made  by  Doctors 
Gibson  and  Concepcion  in  the  Philip- 
pines. They  found  a colony  of  Filipinos 
which  had  lived  on  a rice  diet  whose 
members  were  suffering  from  beriberi, 
including  a number  of  nursing  mothe|;s 
and  their  infants.  The  doctors  induced 
a number  of  the  mothers  who  had  lost 
their  children  to  nurse  puppies  for  a 
short  time,  and  these  young  dogs  soon 
became  affected  with  the  disease  at  first, 
but  as  soon  as  the  mothers  recovered 
after  a change  in  diet  their  milk  ceased 
to  be  defective. 

In  conclusion,  while  admitting  that 
there  is  still  a vast  amount  to  learn,  we 
appear  to  have  established  a number  of 
important  facts.  These  are  that  there 
are  at  least  three  necessary  accessories 
of  foods  called  Vitamines  A,  B,  and  C. 
All  these  are  necessary  for  growth  in 
(diildren,  and  to  ward  off  diseases  from 
malnutrition,  both  in  children  and 


adults.  All  these  types  are  specific  ciues 
for  the  diseases  of  malnutrition  which 
follow  a diet  from  which  the  vitamines 
are  absent.  All  three  types  are  con- 
tained in  mdk  and  green  vegetables,  so 
that  whoever  drinks  a couple  of  large 
glasses  of  milk  and  eats  a good  salad 
every  day  need  not  worry  about  his 
diet,  so  far  as  vitamines  are  concerned. 
The  Fat  Soluble  A is  predominant  in 
butter  fat,  in  cod-liver  oil,  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  and  green  leaves.  Children 
must  have  it  for  growth,  and  to  avoid 
rickets  and  xerophthalmia.  The  sec- 
ond, Water  Soluble  B,  is  found  also 
in  milk,  skim  milk,  in  the  outer  hulls 
of  grains,  the  germs  of  grains,  beans, 
green  leaves  of  plants,  and  in  fruits. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  yeast.  Its  ab- 
sence in  diet  is  sometimes  shown  by 
acne,  boils,  and,  in  cases  of  extreme 
starvation  from  it,  in  beriberi.  It  is  also 
believed  to  be  a general  and  necessary 
stimulant  to  the  action  of  many  of  the 
glands.  The  third,  or  Water  Soluble  C, 
is  an  antiscorbutic,  is  easily  destroyed  by 
heat  and  drying  except  in  an  acid 
medium.  It  is  found  in  milk,  green 
’ vegetables,  fruits,  and  more  particularly 
oranges,  cabbage,  spinach,  and  toma- 
toes. Owing  to  the  acid  nature  of  to- 
matoes the  canned  product  is  also  rich 
in  it,  and  this  makes  canned  tomatoes 
one  of  the  most  useful  food  accessories 
known  to  man.  It  maintains  the  health 
of  sailors  on  long  voyages,  of  armies  in 
the  field,  and  of  children  that  are  fed  on 
pasteurized  milk.  Neutral  vegetables, 
such  as  peas,  beans,  com,  etc.,  lose  most 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Vitamine  C after 
the  canning  process,  but  tomatoes  are 
supreme.  They  are  the  great  and  con- 
venient enemy  of  scurvy. 

Last  of  all  we  would  add  that  it  is 
better  to  buy  our  vitamines  of  the  green- 
grocer than  of  the  ajiothecary. 
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IV.— THE  BOTTOMLESS  WELL 
BY  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 


IN  an  oasis,  or  green  island,  in  the  red 
and  yellow  seas  of  sand  that  stretch 
beyond  Europe  toward  the  sunrise,  there 
can  be  found  a rather  fantastic  contrast, 
which  is  none  the  less  typical  of  such  a 
place,  since  international  treaties  have 
made  it  an  outpost  of  the  British  occu- 
pation. The  site  is  famous  among 
archseologists  for  something  that  is 
hardly  a monument,  but  merely  a hole 
in  the  ground.  But  it  is  a round  shaft, 
like  that  of  a well,  and  probably  a part 
of  some  great  irrigation  works  of  remote 
and  disputed  date,  perhaps  more  ancient 
than  anything  in  that  ancient  land. 
There  is  a green  fringe  of  palm  and 
prickly  pear  round  the  black  mouth  of 
the  well;  but  nothing  of  the  upper 
masonry  remains  except  two  bulky  anj 
battered  stones  standing  like  the  pillars 
of  a gateway  of  nowhere,  in  which  some 
of  the  more  transcendental  archaeolo- 
gists, in  certain  moods  at  moonrise  or 
sunset,  think  they  can  trace  the  faint 
lines  of  figures  or  features  of  more  than 
Babylonian  monstrosity;  while  the  more 
rationalistic  archaeologists,  in  the  more 
rational  hours  of  daylight,  see  nothing 
but  two  shapeless  rocks.  It  may  have 
been  noticed,  however,  that  all  English- 
men are  not  archaeologists.  Many  of 
those  assembled  in  such  a place  for 
official  and  military  purposes  have  hob- 
bies other  than  archaeology.  And  it  is 
a solemn  fact  that  the  English  in  this 
Eastern  exile  have  contrived  to  make  a 
small  golf  links  out  of  the  green  scrub 
and  sand;  with  a comfortable  club  house 
at  one  end  of  it  and  this  primeval  monu- 
ment at  the  other.  They  did  not  ac- 
tually use  this  archaic  abyss  as  a bunker, 
because  it  was  by  tradition  unfathom- 


able, and  even  for  practical  purposes 
unfathomed.  Any  sporting  projectile 
sent  into  it  might  be  counted  most  liter- 
ally as  a lost  ball.  But  they  often  saun- 
tered round  it  in  their  interludes  of 
talking  and  smoking  cigarettes,  and  one 
of  them  had  just  come  down  from  the 
club  house  to  find  another  gazing  some- 
what moodily  into  the  well. 

Both  the  Englishmen  wore  light  clothes 
and  white  pith  helmets  and  puggrees, 
but  there,  for  the  most  part,  their 
resemblance  ended.  And  they  both 
almost  simultaneously  said  the  same 
word,  but  they  said  it  on  two  totally 
different  notes  of  the  voice. 

“Have  you  heard  the  news?”  asked 
the  man  from  the  club.  “Splendid.” 

“Splendid,”  replied  the  man  by  the 
well.  But  the  first  man  pronoimced  the 
word  as  a young  man  might  say  it  about 
a woman,  and  the  second  as  an  old  man 
might  say  it  about  the  weather,  not 
without  sincerity,  but  certainly  without 
fervor. 

And  in  this  the  tone  of  the  two  men 
was  sufficiently  typical  of  them.  The 
first,  who  was  a certain  Captain  Boyle, 
was  of  a bold  and  boyish  ^pe,  dark, 
and  with  a sort  of  native  heat  in  his 
face  that  did  not  belong  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  East,  but  rather  to  the 
ardors  and  ambitions  of  the  West.  The 
other  was  an  older  man  and  certainly  an 
older  resident,  a civilian  official  named 
Home  Fisher;  and  his  drooping  eyelids 
and  drooping  light  ipustache  expressed 
all  the  paradox  of  the  Englishman  in 
the  East.  He  was  much  too  hot  to  be 
anything  but  cool. 

Neither  of  them  thought  it  necessary 
to  mention  what  it  was  that  was  splen- 
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did.  That  would  indeed  have  been  su- 
perfluous conversation  about  something 
that  everybody  knew.  The  striking 
victory  over  a menacing  combination  of 
Turks  and  Arabs  in  the  north,  won  by 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Hastings,  the  veteran  of  so  many  strik- 
ing victories,  was  already  spread  by  the 
newspapers  all  over  the  Empire,  let 
alone  to  this  small  garrison  so  near  to 
the  battlefield. 

“Now,  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
could  have  done  a thing  like  that,”  cried 
Captain  Boyle,  emphatically. 

Home  Fisher  was  still  looking  si- 
lently into  the  well;  a moment  later 
he  answered:  “We  certainly  have  the 
art  of  unmaking  mistakes.  That’s  where 
the  poor  old  Prussians  went  wrong. 
They  could  only  make  mistakes  and 
stick  to  them.  There  is  really  a certain 
talent  in  unmaking  a mistake.” 

“What  do  you  mean,”  asked  Boyle, 
“What  mistakes?” 

“ Well,  everybody  knows  it  looked  like 
biting  off  more  than  we  could  chew,” 
replied  Horae  Fisher.  It  was  a pecul- 
iarity of  Mr.  Fisher  that  he  always  said 
that  everybody  knew  things  which  about 
one  person  in  two  million  was  ever 
allowed  to  hear  of.  “And  it  was  cer- 
tainly jolly  lucky  that  Travers  turned 
up  so  well  in  the  nick  of  time.  Odd  how 
often  the  right  thing’s  been  done  for  us 
by  the  second  in  command,  even  when 
a great  man  was  first  in  command.  Like 
Colborae  at  Waterloo.” 

“It  ought  to  add  a whole  province  to 
the  Empire,”  observed  the  other. 

“Well,  I suppose  the  Zimmeraes 
would  have  insisted  on  it  as  far  as  the 
canal,”  observed  Fisher,  thoughtfully, 
“ though  everybody  knows  adding  prov- 
inces doesn’t  always  pay  much  nowa- 
days.” 

Captain  Boyle  frowned  in  a slightly 
puzzled  fashion.  Being  cloudily  con- 
scious of  never  having  heard  of  the 
Zimmeraes  in  his  life,  he  could  only 
remark,  stolidly: 

“Well,  one  can’t  be  a Little  Eng- 
lander.” 
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Horne  Fisher  smiled,  and  he  had  a 
pleasant  smile. 

“Every  man  out  here  is  a Little  Eng- 
lander,” he  said.  “He  wishes  he  were 
back  in  Little  England.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,  I’m  afraid,”  said  the  younger 
man,  rather  suspiciously.  “One  would 
think  you  didn’t  really  admire  Hastings 
or — or — ^anything.  ” 

“I  admire  him  no  end,”  replied 
Fisher.  “He’s  by  far  the  best  man  for 
this  post;  he  understands  the  Moslems 
and  can  do  anything  with  them.  That’s 
why  I’m  all  against  pushing  Travers 
against  him,  merely  because  of  this  last 
affair.” 

“I  really  don’t  imderstand  what 
you’re  driving  at,”  said  the  other, 
frankly. 

“Perhaps  it  isn’t  worth  understand- 
ing,” answered  Fisher,  lightly,  “and, 
anyhow,  we  needn’t  talk  politics.  Do 
you  know  the  Arab  legend  about  that 
weU?” 

“I’m  afraid  I don’t  know  much  about 
Arab  legends,”  said  Boyle,  rather  stifl3y. 

“That’s  rather  a mistake,”  replied 
Fisher,  “es|)ecially  from  your  point  of 
view.  Lord  Hastings  himself  is  an  Arab 
legend.  That  is  perhaps  the  very  great- 
est thing  he  really  is.  If  his  reputation 
went  it  would  weaken  us  all  over  Asia 
and  Africa.  Well,  the  story  about  that 
hole  in  the  ground,  that  goes  down  no- 
body knows  where,  has  always  fascinated 
me,  rather.  It’s  Mohammedan  in  form 
now,  but  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  the  tale 
is  a long  way  older  than  Mohammed.  It’s 
all  about  somebody  they  call  the  Sultan 
Aladdin,  not  our  friend  of  the  lamp,  of 
course,  but  rather  like  him  in  having  to 
do  with  genii  or  giants  or  something  of 
that  sort.  They  say  he  commanded  the 
giants  to  build  him  a sort  of  pagoda, 
rising  higher  and  higher  above  all  the 
stars.  The  Utmost  for  the  Highest,  as 
the  people  said  when  they  built  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  But  the  builders  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  were  quite  modest 
and  domestic  people,  like  mice,  com- 
pared with  old  Aladdin.  They  only 
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wanted  a tower  that  would  reach  heaven 
— a mere  trifle.  He  wanted  a tower  that 
would  pass  heaven  and  rise  above  it, 
and  go  on  rising  for  ever  and  ever.  And 
Allah  cast  him  down  to  earth  with  a 
thunderbolt,  which  sank  into  the  earth, 
boring  a hole  deeper  and  deeper,  till  it 
made  a well  that  was  without  a bottom 
as  the  tower  was  to  have  been  without 
a top.  And  down  that  inverted  tower 
of  darkness  the  soul  of  the  proud  Sultan 
is  falling  for  ever  and  ever.” 

“What  a queer  chap  you  are,”  said 
Boyle.  “You  talk  as  if  a fellow  could 
believe  those  fables.’* 

“ Perhaps  1 believe  the  moral  and  not 
the  fable,’.’  answered  Fisher.  “But  here 
comes  Lady  Hastings.  You  know  her, 
I think.” 

The  club  house  on  the  golf  links  was 
used,  of  course,  for  many  other  purposes 
besides  that  of  golf.  It  was  the  only 
social  center  of  the  garrison  beside  the 
strictly  military  headquarters;  it  had 
a billiard  room  and  a bar,  and  even  an 
excellent  reference  library  for  those 
oflBcers  who  were  so  perverse  as  to  take 
their  profession  seriously.  Among  these 
was  the  great  general  himself,  whose 
head  of  silver  and  face  of  bronze,  like 
that  of  a brazen  eagle,  were  often  to  be 
found  bent  over  the  charts  and  folios  of 
the  library.  The  great  Lord  Hastings 
believed  in  science  and  study,  as  in 
other  severe  ideals  of  life,  and  had  given 
much  paternal  advice  on  the  point  to 
young  Boyle,  whose  appearances  in  that 
place  of  research  were  rather  more  in- 
termittent. It  was  from  one  of  these 
snatches  of  study  that  the  young  man 
had  just  come  out  through  the  glass 
doors  of  the  library  onto  the  golf  links. 
But,  above  all,  the  club  was  so  appointed 
as  to  serve  the  social  conveniences  of 
ladies  at  least  as  much  as  gentlemen, 
and  Lady  Hastings  was  able  to  play 
the  queen  in  such  a society  almost  as 
much  as  in  her  own  ballroom.  She  was 
eminently  calculated  and,  as  some  said, 
eminently  inclined  to  play  such  a part. 
She  was  much  younger  than  her  hus- 
band, an  attractive  and  sometimes  dan- 


gerously attractive  lady;  and  Mr.  Home 
Fbher  looked  after  her  a little  sardoni- 
cally as  she  swept  away  with  the  young 
soldier.  Then  his  rather  dreary  eye 
strayed  to  the  green  and  prickly  grow^ 
round  the  well,  growths  of  that  curious 
cactus  formation  in  which  one  thick  leaf 
grows  directly  out  of  the  other  without 
stalk  or  twig.  It  gave  his  fanciful  mind 
a sinister  feeling  of  a blind  growth  with- 
out shape  or  purpose.  A flower  or  shrub 
in  the  West  grows  to  the  blossom  which 
is  its  crown,  and  is  content.  But  this 
was  as  if  hands  could  grow  out  of  hands 
or  legs  grow  out  of  legs  in  a nightmare. 
“Always  adding  a province  to  the  em- 
pire,” he  said,  with  a smile,  and  then 
added,  more  sadly,  “but  I doubt  if  I was 
right,  after  all!” 

A strong  but  genial  voice  broke  in  on 
his  meditations  and  he  looked  up  and 
smiled,  seeing  the  face  of  an  old  friend. 
The  voice  was,  indeed,  rather  more 
genial  than  the  face,  which  was  at  . the 
first  glance  decidedly  grim.  It  was  a 
typically  legal  face,  with  angular  jaws 
and  heavy,  grizzled  eyebrows;  and  it 
belonged  to  an  eminently  legal  charac- 
ter, though  he  was  now  attached  in  a 
semimilitary  capacity  to  the  police  of 
that  wild  district.  Cuthbert  Grayne 
was  perhaps  more  of  a criminologist  than 
either  a lawyer  or  a policeman,  but  in 
his  more  barbarous  surroundings  he  had 
proved  successful  in  turning  himself  into 
a practical  combination  of  all  three. 
The  discovery  of  a whole  series  of  strange 
Oriental  crimes  stood  to  his  credit.  But 
as  few  people  were  acquainted  with,  or 
attracted  to,  such  a hobby  or  branch  of 
knowledge,  his  intellectual  life  was  some- 
what solitary.  Among  the  few  excep- 
tions was  Home  Fisher,  who  had  a curi- 
ous capacity  for  talking  to  almost  any- 
body about  almost  anything. 

“Studying  botany,  or  is  it  archseol- 
ogy?”  inquired  Grayne.  “I  shall  never 
come  to  the  end  of  your  interests,  Fisher. 

I should  say  that  what  you  don’t  know 
isn’t  worth  knowing.” 

“You  are  wrong,”  replied  Fisher,  with 
a very  unusual  abruptness  and  even 
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bitterness.  “It’s  what  I do  know  that 
isn’t  worth  knowing.  All  the  seamy  side 
of  things,  all  the  secret  reasons  and  rot- 
ten motives  and  bribery  and  blackmail 
they  call  politics.  I needn’t  be  so  proud 
of  having  been  down  all  these  sewers 
that  I should  brag  about  it  to  the  little 
boys  in  the  street.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  What’s  the 
matter  with  you?”  asked  his  friend. 
“I  never  knew  you  taken  like  this 
before.” 

“I’m  ashamed  of  myself,”  replied 
Fisher.  “I’ve  just  been  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  enthusiasms  of  a boy.” 

“Even  that  explanation  is  hardly  ex- 
haustive,” observed  the  criminal  expert. 

“Damned  newspaper  nonsense  the 
enthusiasms  were,  of  course,”  continued 
Fisher,  “but  I ought  to  know  that  at 
that  age  illusions  can  be  ideals.  And 
they’re  better  than  the  reality,  anyhow. 
But  there  is  one  very  ugly  responsibility 
about  jolting  a young  man  out  of  the 
rut  of  the  most  rotten  ideal.” 

“And  what  may  that  be?”  inquired 
his  friend. 

“It’s  very  apt  to  set  him  off  with  the 
same  energy  in  a much  worse  direction,” 
answered  Fisher;  “a  pretty  endless  sort 
of  direction,  a bottomless  pit  as  deep  as 
the  bottomless  well.” 

Fisher  did  not  see  his  friend  until  a 
fortnight  later,  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  club 
house  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  links, 
a garden  heavily  colored  and  scented 
with  sweet  semitropical  plants  in  the 
glow  of  a desert  sunset.  Two  other  men 
were  with  him,  the  third  being  the  now 
celebrated  second  in  command,  familiar 
to  everybody  as  Tom  Travers,  a lean, 
dark  man,  who  looked  older  than  his 
years,  with  a furrow  in  his  brow  and 
something  morose  about  the  very  shape 
of  his  black  mustache.  They  had  just 
been  served  with  black  coflfee  by  the 
Arab  now  officiating  as  the  temporary 
servant  of  the  club,  though  he  was  a 
figure  already  familiar,  and  even  famous, 
as  the  old  servant  of  the  general.  He 
went  by  the  name  of  Said,  and  was 


notable  among  other  Semites  for  that 
unnatural  length  of  his  yellow  face  and 
height  of  his  narrow  forehead  which  is 
sometimes  seen  among  them,  and  gave 
an  irrational  impression  of  something 
sinister,  in  spite  of  his  agreeable  smile. 

“I  never  feel  as  if  I could  quite  trust 
that  fellow,”  said  Grayne,  when  the 
man  had  gone  away.  “It’s  very  unjust, 
I take  it,  for  he  was  certainly  devoted  to 
Hastings,  and  saved  his  life,  they  say. 
But  Arabs  are  often  like  that,  loyal  to 
one  man.  I can’t  help  feeling  he  might 
cut  anybody  else’s  throat,  and  even  do 
it  treacherously.” 

“Well,”  said  Travers,  with  a rather 
sour  smile,  “so  long  as  he  leaves  Has- 
tings alone  the  world  won’t  mind  much.” 

There  was  a rather  embarrassing 
silence,  full  of  memories  of  the  great 
battle,  and  then  Home  Fisher  said, 
quietly: 

“The  newspapers  aren’t  the  world, 
Tom.  Don’t  you  worry  about  them. 
Everybody  in  your  world  knows  the 
truth  well  enough.” 

“I  think  we’d  better  not  talk  about 
the  general  just  now,”  remarked 
Grayne,  “for  he’s  just  coming  out  of 
the  club.” 

“He’s  not  coming  here,”  said  Fisher. 
“He’s  only  seeing  his  wife  to  the  car.” 

As  he  spoke,  indeed,  the  lady  came 
out  on  the  steps  of  the  club,  followed  by 
her  husband,  who  then  went  swiftly  in 
front  of  her  to  open  the  garden  gate. 
As  he  did  so  she  turned  back  and  spoke 
for  a moment  to  a solitary  man  still 
sitting  in  a cane  chair  in  the  shadow  of 
the  doorway,  the  only  man  left  in  the 
deserted  club  save  for  the  three  that 
lingered  in  the  garden.  Fisher  peered 
for  a moment  into  the  shadow,  and  saw 
that  it  was  Captain  Boyle. 

The  next  moment,  rather  to  their  sur- 
prise, the  general  reappeared  and,  re- 
mounting the  steps,  spoke  a word  or  two 
to  Boyle  in  his  turn.  Then  he  signaled 
to  Said,  who  hurried  up  with  two  cups 
of  coffee,  and  the  two  men  re-entered  the 
club,  each  carrying  his  cup  in  his  hand. 
The  next  moment  a gleam  of  white  light 
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in  the  growing  darkness  showed  that  the 
electric  lamps  had  been  turned  on  in  the 
library  beyond. 

“Coffee  and  scientific  researches,” 
said  Travers,  grimly.  “All  the  luxuries 
of  learning  and  theoretical  research. 
Well,  I must  be  going,  for  I have  my 
work  to  do  as  well.”  And  he  got  up 
rather  stiffly,  saluted  his  companions, 
and  strode  away  into  the  dusk. 

“I  only  hope  Boyle  is  sticking  to 
scientific  researches,”  said  Horne  Fisher. 
“I’m  not  very  comfortable  about  him 
myself.  But  let’s  talk  about  something 
else.” 

They  talked  about  something  else 
longer  than  they  probably  imagined, 
until  the  tropical  night  had  come  and 
a splendid  moon  painted  the  whole 
scene  with  silver;  but  before  it  was 
bright  enough  to  see  by  Fisher  had 
already  noted  that  the  lights  in  the 
library  had  been  abruptly  extinguished. 
He  waited  for  the  two  men  to  come  out 
by  the  garden  entrance,  but  nobody 
came. 

“They  must  have  gone  for  a stroll  on 
the  links,”  he  said. 

“Very  p>ossibly,”  replied  Grayne. 
“It’s  going  to  be  a beautiful  night.” 

A moment  or  two  after  he  had  sp>oken 
they  heard  a voice  hailing  them  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  club  house,  and  were 
astonished  to  perceive  Travers  hurrying 
toward  them,  calling  out  as  he  came: 

“I  shall  want  your  help,  you  fellows,” 
he  cried.  “There’s  something  pretty 
bad  out  on  the  links.” 

They  found  themselves  plunging 
through  the  club  smoking  room  and 
the  library  beyond,  in  complete  dark- 
ness, mental  as  well  as  material.  But 
Home  Fisher,  in  spite  of  his  affectation 
of  indifference,  was  a person  of  a curious 
and  almost  transcendental  sensibility  to 
atmospheres,  and  he  already  felt  the 
presence  of  something  more  than  an 
accident.  He  collided  with  a piece  of 
furniture  in  the  library,  and  almost 
shuddered  with  the  shock,  for  the  thing 
moved  as  he  could  never  have  fancied  a 
piece  of  fiuniture  moving.  It  seemed  to 


move  like  a living  thing,  yielding  and  yet 
striking  back.  The  next  moment  Grayne 
had  turned  on  the  lights,  and  he  saw  he 
had  only  stumbled  against  one  of  the 
revolving  bookstands  that  had  swung 
round  and  struck  him;  but  his  in- 
voluntary recoil  had  revealed  to  him  his 
own  subconscious  sense  of  something 
mysterious  and  monstrous.  There  were 
several  of  these  revolving  bookcases 
standing  here  and  there  about  the 
library;  on  one  of  them  stood  the  two 
cups  of  coffee,  and  on  another  a large 
open  book.  It  was  Budge’s  book  on 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  with  colored 
plates  of  strange  birds  and  gods,  and 
even  as  he  rushed  past,  he  was  conscious 
of  something  odd  about  the  fact  that 
this,  and  not  any  work  of  military 
science,  should  be  open  in  that  place  at 
that  moment.  He,  was  even  conscious 
of  the  gap  in  the  well-lined  bookshelf 
from  which  it  had  been  taken,  and  it 
seemed  almost  to  gape  at  him  in  an  ugly 
fashion,  like  a gap  in  the  teeth  of  some 
sinister  face. 

A run  brought  them  in  a few  minutes 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  bottomless  well,  and  a few  yards 
from  it,  in  a moonlight  almost  as  broad 
as  daylight,  they  saw  what  they  had 
come  to  see. 

The  great  Lord  Hastings  lay  prone 
on  his  face,  in  a posture  in  which  there 
was  a touch  of  something  strange  and 
stiff,  with  one  elbow  erect  above  his 
body,  the  arm  being  doubled,  and  his 
big,  bony  hand,  clutching  the  rank  and 
ragged  grass.  A few  feet  away  was 
Boyle,  almost  as  motionless,  but  sup- 
ported on  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
staring  at  the  body.  It  might  have  been 
no  more  than  shock  and  accident;  but 
there  was  something  ungainly  and  un- 
natural about  the  quadrupedal  posture 
and  the  gaping  face.  It  was  as  if  his 
reason  had  fled  from  him.  Behind,  there 
was  nothing  but  the  clear  blue  southern 
sky,  and  the  beginning  of  the  desert, 
except  for  the  two  great  broken  stones 
in  front  of  the  well.  And  it  was  in  such 
a light  and  atmosphere  that  men  could 
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fancy  they  traced  in  them  enormous 
and  evil  faces,  looking  down. 

Home  Fisher  stooped  and  touched 
the  strong  hand  that  was  still  clutching 
the  grass,  and  it  was  as  cold  as  a stone. 
He  knelt  by  the  body  and  was  busy  for 
a moment  applying  other  tests;  then  he 
rose  again,  and  said,  with  a sort  of  con- 
fident despair: 

“Lord  Hastings  is  dead.” 

There  was  a stony  silence,  and  then 
Travers  remarked,  grufi9y : “ This  is  your 
department,  Grayne;  I will  leave  you  to 
question  Captain  Boyle.  I can  make  no 
sense  of  what  he  says.’’ 

Boyle  had  pulled  himself  together 
and  risen  to  his  feet,  but  his  face  still 
wore  an  awful  expression,  making  it  like 
a new  mask  or  the  face  of  another  man. 

“I  was  looking  at  the  well,’’  he  said, 
“ and  when  I turned  he  had  fallen  down.’’ 

Grayne’s  face  was  very  dark.  “As 
you  say,  this  is  my  affair,’’  he  said.  “I 
must  first  ask  you  to  help  me  carry  him 
to  the  library  and  let  me  examine  things 
thoroughly.’’ 

When  they  had  deposited  the  body 
in  the  library  Grayne  turned  to  Fisher 
and  said,  in  a voice  that  had  recovered 
its  fullness  and  confidence,  “I  am  going 
to  lock  myself  in  and  make  a thorough 
examination  first.  I look  to  you  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  others  and  make  a 
preliminary  examination  of  Boyle.  I 
will  talk  to  him  later.  And  just  tele- 
phone to  headquarters  for  a pK)liceman, 
and  let  him  come  here  at  once  and  stand 
by  till  I want  him.” 

Without  more  words  the  great  crimi- 
nal investigator  went  into  the  lighted 
library,  shutting  the  door  behind  him, 
and  Fisher,  without  replying,  turned 
and  began  to  talk  quietly  to  Travers. 
“It  is  curious,”  he  said,  “that  the  thing 
should  happen  just  in  front  of  that  place.” 

“ It  would  certainly  be  very  curious,” 
replied  Travers,  “ if  the  place  played  any 
part  in  it.” 

“I  think,”  replied  Fisher,  “that  the 
part  it  didn’t  play  is  more  curious  stiU.” 

And  with  these  apparently  meaning- 
less words  he  turned  to  the  shaken  Boyle 


and,  taking  his  arm,  began  to  walk  him 
up  and  down  in  the  moonlight,  talking 
in  low  tones. 

Dawn  had  begun  to  break  abrupt  and 
white  when  Cuthbert  Grayne  turned  out 
the  lights  in  the  library  and  came  out 
on  to  the  links.  Fisher  was  lounging 
about  alone,  in  his  listless  fashion;  but 
the  police  messenger  for  whom  he  had 
sent  was  standing  at  attention  in  the 
background. 

“I  sent  Boyle  off  with  Travers,”  ob- 
served Fisher,  carelessly;  “he’ll  look 
after  him,  and  he’d  better  have  some 
sleep,  anyhow.” 

“Did  you  get  anything  out  of  him.^” 
asked  Grayne.  “Did  he  tell  you  what 
he  and  Hastings  were  doing?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Fisher,  “he  gave  me 
a pretty  clear  account,  after  all.  He  said 
that  after  Lady  Hastings  went  off  in  the 
car  the  general  asked  him  to  take  coffee 
with  him  in  the  library  and  look  up  a 
point  about  local  antiquities.  He  him- 
self was  beginning  to  look  for  Budge’s 
book  in  one  of  the  revolving  bookstands 
when  the  general  found  it  in  one  of  the 
bookshelves  on  the  wall.  After  looking 
at  some  of  the  plates  they  went  out,  it 
would  seem,  rather  abruptly,  on  to  the 
links,  and  walked  toward  the. old  well; 
and  while  Boyle  was  looking  into  it  he 
heard  a thud  behind  him,  and  turned 
round  to  find  the  general  lying  as  we 
found  him.  He  himself  dropped  on  his 
knees  to  examine  the  body,  and  then  was 
paralyzed  with  a sort  of  terror  and  could 
not  come  nearer  to  it  or  touch  it.  But 
I think  very  little  of  that;  people  caught 
in  a real  shock  of  surprise  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  queerest  postures.” 

Grayne  wore  a grim  smile  of  attention, 
and  said,  after  a short  silence: 

“Well,  he  hasn’t  told  you  many  lies. 
It’s  really  a creditably  clear  and  con- 
sistent account  of  what  happened,  with 
everything  of  importance  left  out.” 

“Have  you  (fiscovered  anything  in 
there?”  asked  Fisher. 

“I  have  discovered  everything,”  an- 
swered Grayne. 

Fisher  maintained  a somewhat  gloomy 
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silence,  as  the  other  resumed  his  ex- 
planation in  quiet  and  assured  tones. 

“You  were  quite' right,  Fisher,  when 
you  said  that  young  fellow  was  in  dan- 
ger of  going  down  dark  ways  toward  the 
pit.  Whether  or  no,  as  you  fancied,  the 
jolt  you  gave  to  his  view  of  the  general 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  he  has  not 
been  treating  the  general  well  for  some 
time.  It’s  an  unpleasant  business,  and 
I don’t  want  to  dwell  on  it;  but  it’s 
pretty  plain  that  his  wife  was  not  treat- 
ing him  well,  either.  I don’t  know  how 
far  it  went,  but  it  went  as  far  as  con- 
cealment, anyhow;  for  when  Lady 
Hastings  sp>oke  to  Boyle  it  was  to  tell 
him  she  had  hidden  a note  in  the  Budge 
book  in  the  library.  The  general  over- 
heard, or  came  somehow  to  know,  and 
he  went  straight  to  the  book  and  found 
it.  He  confronted  Boyle  with  it,  and 
they  had  a scene,  of  course.  And  Boyle 
was  confronted  with  something  else;  he 
was  confronted  with  an  awful  alterna- 
tive, in  which  the  life  of  one  old  man 
meant  ruin  and  his  death  meant  tri- 
umph and  even  happiness.’’ 

“Well,’’  observed  Fisher,  at  last,  “I 
don’t  blame  him  for  not  telling  you  the 
woman’s  part  of  the  story.  But  how  do 
you  know  about  the  letter?’’ 

“I  found  it  on  the  general’s  body,’’ 
answered  Grayne,  “but  I found  worse 
things  than  that.  The  body  had  stiflF- 
ened  in  the  way  rather  peculiar  to  poi- 
sons of  a certain  Asiatic  sort.  Then  I 
examined  the  coffee  cups,  and  I knew 
enough  chemistry  to  find  poison  in  the 
dregs  of  one  of  them.  Now,  the  General 
went  straight  to  the  bookcase,  leaving 
his  cup  of  coffee  on  the  bookstand  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  While  his  back 
was  turned,  and  Boyle  was  pretending 
to  examine  the  bookstand,  he  was  left 
alone  with  the  coffee  cup.  The  poison 
takes  about  ten  minutes  to  act,  and  ten 
minutes’  walk  would  bring  them  to  the 
bottomless  well.’’ 

“Yes,’’  remarked  Fisher,  “and  what 
about  the  bottomless  well?” 

“What  has  the  bottomless  well  got  to 
do  with  it?  ” asked  his  friend. 


“It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  re- 
plied Fisher.  “That  is  what  I find 
utterly  confounding  and  incredible.” 

“And  why  should  that  particular  hole 
in  the  ground  have  anything  to  do  with 
it?” 

“It  is  a particular  hole  in  your  case,” 
said  Fisher.  “But  I won’t  insist  on 
that  just  now.  By  the  way,  there  is 
another  thing  I ought  to  tell  you.  I 
said  I sent  Boyle  away  in  charge  of 
Travers.  It  would  be  just  as  true  to 
say  I sent  Travers  in  charge  of  Boyle.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  suspect 
Tom  Travers?”  cried  the  other. 

“He  was  a deal  bitterer  against  the 
general  than  Boyle  ever  was,”  observed 
Horne  Fisher,  with  a curious  indif- 
ference. 

“Man,  you’re  not  saying  what  you 
mean,”  cried  Grayne.  “I  tell  you  I 
found  the  poison  in  one  of  the  coffee 
cups.” 

“There  was  always  Said,  of  course,” 
added  Fisher,  “either  for  hatred  or  hire. 
We  agreed  he  was  capable  of  almost 
anything.” 

“And  we  agreed  he  was  incapable  of 
hurting  his  master;”  retorted  Grayne. 

“Well,  well,”  said  Fisher,  amiably, 
“I  dare  say  you  are  right;  but  I should 
just  like  to  have  a look  at  the  library 
and  the  coffee  cups.” 

He  passed  inside,  while  Grayne  turned 
to  the  policeman  in  attendance  and 
handed  him  a scribbled  note,  to  be  tele- 
graphed from  headquarters.  The  man 
saluted  and  hurried  off;  aiid  Grayne, 
following,  his  friend  into  the  library, 
found  him  beside  the  bookstand  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  on  which  were  the 
empty  cups. 

“This  is  where  Boyle  looked  for 
Budge,  or  pretended  to  look  for  him, 
according  to  your  account,”  he  said. 

As  Fisher  spoke  he  bent  down  in  a 
half-crouching  attitude,  to  look  at  the 
volumes  in  the  low,  revolving  shelf,  for 
the  whole  bookstand  was  not  much 
higher  than  an  ordinary  table.  The  next 
moment  he  sprang  up  as  if  he  had  been 
stung. 
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"Oh,  my  God!”  he  cried. 

Very  few  people,  if  any,  had  ever  seen 
Mr.  Home  Fisher  behave  as  he  behaved 
just  then.  He  flashed  a glance  at  the 
door,  saw  that  the  open  window  was 
nearer,  went  out  of  it  with  a flying  leap, 
as  if  over  a hurdle,  and  went  racing 
across  the  turf,  in  the  track  of  the  dis- 
appearing policeman.  Grayne,  who 
stood  staring  after  him,  soon  saw  his 
tall,  loose  figure,  returning,  restored  to 
all  its  normal  limpness  and  air  of  leisure. 
He  was  fanning  himself  slowly  with  a 
piece  of  paper,  the  telegram  he  had  so 
violently  intercepted. 

“Lucky  I stopped  that,”  he  observed. 
*‘We  must  keep  this  affair  as  quiet  as 
death.  Hastings  must  die  of  apoplexy 
or  heart  disease.” 

“What  on  earth  is  the  trouble?”  de- 
manded the  other  investigator. 

“The  trouble  is,”  said  Fisher,  “that 
in  a few  days  we  should  have  had  a very 
agreeable  alternative — of  hanging  an  in- 
nocent man  or  knocking  the  British  Em- 
pire to  hell.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  asked  Grayne, 
*‘that  this  infernal  crime  is  not  to  be 
pimished?” 

Fisher  looked  at  him  steadily. 

“It  is  already  punished,”  he  said. 

After  a moment’s  pause  he  went  on. 
^‘You  reconstructed  the  crime  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  old  chap,  and  nearly  all 
you  said  was  tme.  Two  men  with  two 
coffee  cups  did  go  into  the  library  and 
did  put  their  cups  on  the  bookstand  and 
did  go  together  to  the  well,  and  one  of 
them  was  a murderer  and  had  put  poison 
in  the  other’s  cup.  But  it  was  not  done 
while  Boyle  was  looking  at  the  revolving 
bookcase.  He  did  look  at  it,  though, 
searching  for  the  Budge  book  with  the 
note  in  it,  but  I fancy  that  Hastings 
had  already  moved  it  to  the  shelves  on 
the  wall.  It  was  part  of  that  grim  game 
that  he  should  find  it  first. 

“Now,  how  does  a man  search  a re- 
volving bookcase?  He  does  not  gener- 
ally hop  all  round  it  in  a squatting  atti- 
tude, like  a frog.  He  simply  gives  it  a 
touch  uid  makes  it  revolve.” 
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He  was  frowning  at  the  floor  as  he 
spoke,  and  there  was  a light  imder  his 
heavy  lids  that  was  not  often  seen  there. 

The  mysticism  that  was  buried  deep 
under  all  the  cynicism  of  his  experience 
was  awake  and  moving  in  the  depths. 

His  voice  took  unexp>ected  turns  and 
inflections,  almost  as  if  two  men  were 
speaking. 

“That  was  what  Boyle  did;  he  barely 
touched  the  thing,  and  it  went  round  as 
easily  as  the  world  goes  round.  Yes, 
very  much  as  a world  goes  roimd,  for 
the  hand  that  turned  it  was  not  his. 
God,  who  turns  the  wheel  of  all  the  stars, 
touched  that  wheel  and  brought  it  full 
circle,  that  His  dreadful  justice  might 
return.” 

“I  am  beginning,”  said  Grayne, 
slowly,  “to  have  some  ha^  and  horrible 
idea  of  what  you  mean.” 

“It  is  very  simple,”  said  Fisher, 
“when  Boyle  straightened  himself  from 
his  stooping  posture,  something  had 
happened  which  he  had  not  noticed, 
which  his  enemy  had  not  noticed,  which 
nobody  had  noticed.  The  two  coffee 
cups  had  exactly  changed  places.” 

The  rocky  face  of  Grayne  seemed  .to 
have  sustained  a shock  in  silence;  not 
a line  of  it  altered,  but  his  voice  when  it 
came  was  imexpectedly  weakened. 

“ I see  what  you  mean,”  he  said,  “and, 
as  you  say,  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better.  It  was  not  the  lover  who  tried 
to  get  rid  of  the  husband,  but — ^the 
other  thing.  And  a tale  like  that  about 
a man  like  that  would  ruin  us  here. 
Had  you  any  guess  of  this  at  the  start?  ” 

“The  bottomless  well,  as  I told  you,” 
answered  Fisher,  quietly;  “that  was 
what  stumped  me  from  the  start.  Not 
because  it  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

He  paused  a moment,  as  if  choosing  an 
approach,  and  then  went  on:  “When  a 
man  knows  his  enemy  wiH  be  dead  in 
ten  minutes,  and  takes  him  to  the  edge 
of  an  unfathomable  pit,  he  means  to 
throw  his  body  into  it.  What  else  should 
he  do?  A born  fool  would  have  the  sense 
to  do  it,  and  Boyle  is  not  a bom  fool. 
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Well,  why  did  not  Boyle  do  it?  The 
more  I thought  of  it  the  more  I siispected 
there  was  some  mistake  in  the  murder, 
so  to  speak.  Somebody  had  taken  some- 
body there  to  throw  him  in,  and  yet  he 
was  not  thrown  in.  I had  already  an 
ugly,  unformed  idea  of  some  substitu- 
tion or  reversal  of  parts;  then  1 stooped 
to  turn  the  bookstand  myself,  by  acci- 
dent, and  I instantly  knew  everything, 
for  1 saw  the  two  cups  revolve  once  more, 
like  moons  in  the  sky.” 

After  a pause,  Cuthbert  Grayne  said, 
‘‘And  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  news- 
papers?” 

“My  friend,  Harold  March,  is  coming 
along  from  Cairo  to-day,”  said  Fisher. 
“He  is  a very  brilliant  and  successful 
journalist.  But  for  all  that  he’s  a thor- 
oughly honorable  man,  so  you  must  not 
tell  him  the  truth.” 

Half  an  hour  later  Fisher  was  again 
walking  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  dub 
hoiise,  with  Captain  Boyle,  the  latter 
by  this  time  with  a very  buffeted  and 
bewildered  air;  perhaps  a sadder  and 
a wiser  man. 

“What  about  me,  then?”  he  was  say- 
ing. “Am  I cleared?  Aren’t  I going  to 
be  deared?” 

“I  believe  and  hope,”  answered 
Fisher,  “that  you  are  not  going  to  be 
suspected.  But  you  are  certainly  not 
going  to  be  cleared.  There  must  be  no 
suspidon  against  him,  and  therefore  no 
suspicion  against  you.  Any  suspicion 
against  him,  let  alone  such  a story  against 
him,  would  knock  us  endways  from 
Malta  to  Mandalay.  He  was  a hero  as 
well  as  a holy  terror  among  the  Mos- 
lems. Indeed,  you  might  almost  call 
him  a Moslem  hero  in  the  English  ser- 
vice. Of  course  he  got  on  with  them 
partly  because  of  his  own  little  dose  of 
Eastern  blood;  he  got  it  from  his 
mother,  the  dancer  from  Damascus; 
everybody  knows  that.” 

“Oh,”  repeated  Boyle,  mechanically, 
staring  at  him  with  round  eyes,  “every- 
body knows  that.” 

“I  dare  say  there  was  a touch  of  it  in 
his  jealousy  and  ferodous  vengeance,” 


went  on  Fisher.  “But,  for  all  that,  the 
crime  would  ruin  us  among  the  Arabs, 
all  the  more  because  it  was  something 
like  a crime  against  hospitality.  It’s 
been  hateful  for  you  and  it’s  pretty 
horrid  ,for  me.  But  there  are  some 
things  that  damned  well  can’t  be  done, 
and  while  I’m  alive  that’s  one  of  them.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Boyk, 
glancing  at  him  curiously.  “Why  should 
you,  of  all  people,  be  so  passionate 
about  it?” 

Home  Fisher  looked  at  the  young  man 
with  a baffling  eqiression. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said,  “it’s  because 
I’m  a Little  England^.” 

“I  can  never  make  out  what  yon 
mean  by  that  sort  of  thing,”  answered 
Boyle,  doubtfully. 

“Do  you  think  England  is  so  little  as 
all  that?”  said  Fisher,  with  a warmth 
in  his  cold  voice,  “that  it  can’t  hold  a 
man  across  a few  thousand  miles.  You 
lectured  me  with  a lot  of  ideal  patriot- 
ism, my  young  friend;  but  it’s  practical 
patriotism  now  for  you  and  me,  and  with 
no  lies  to  help  it.  You  talked  as  if  every- 
thing always  went  right  with  us  all  over 
the  world,  in  a triumphant  crescendo 
culminating  in  Hastings.  I tell  you 
everything  has  gone  wrong  with  us  here, 
except  Hastings.  He  was  the  one  name 
we  had  left  to  conjme  with, -and  that 
mustn’t  go  as  well,  no,  by  God!  It’s 
bad  enough  that  a gang  of  infernal  Jews 
should  plant  us  here,  where  there’s  no 
earthly  English  interest  to  serve,  and  all 
hell  bating  up  against  us,  simply  be- 
cause Nosey  Zimmem  has  lent  money  to 
half  the  Cabinet.  It’s  bad  enough  that 
an  old  pawnbroker  from  Bagdad  should 
make  us  fight  his  battles;  we  can’t  fi^t 
with  our  right  hand  cut  off.  Our  one 
score  was  Hastings  and  his  victory, 
which  was  really  somebody  else’s  vic- 
tory. Tom  Travers  has  to  suffer,  and 
so  have  you.” 

Then,  after  a moment’s  silmoe,  he 
pointed  toward  the  bottomless  well  and 
said,  in  a quieter  tone: 

“I  told  you  that  I didn’t  believe 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Tower  of 
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Aladdin.  I don’t  believe  in  the  Empire 
growing  until  it  reaches  the  sky;  I don’t 
believe  in  the  Union  Jack  going  up  and 
up  eternally  like  the  Tower.  But  if  you 
think  I am  going  to  let  the  Union  Jack 
go  down  and  down  eternally,  like  the 
bottomless  well,  down  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  bottomless  pit,  down  in  de- 
feat and  derision,  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
very  Jews  who  have  sucked  us  dry — ^no 
I won’t,  and  that’s  flat;  not  if  the  Chan- 
cellor were  blackmailed  by  twenty  mil- 
lionaires with  their  gutter  rags,  not  if 
the  Prime  Minister  married  twenty 
Yankee  Jewesses,  not  if  Woodville  and 
Carstairs  had  shares  in  twenty  swindling 
mines.  If  the  thing  is  really  tottering. 


God  help  it,  it  mustn’t  be  we  who  tip 
it  over.” 

Boyle  was  regarding  him  with  a be- 
wilderment that  was  almost  fear,  and 
had  even  a touch  of  distaste. 

“Somehow,”  he  said,  “there  seems  to 
be  something  rather  horrid  about  the 
things  you  know.” 

“There  is,”  replied  Home  Fisher. 
“I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with  my  small 
stock  of  knowledge  and  reflection.  But 
as  it  is  partly  responsible  for  your  not 
being  hanged,  I don’t  know  that  you 
need  complain  of  it.” 

And,  as  if  a little  ashamed  of  his  flrst 
boast,  he  turned  and  strolled  away 
toward  the  bottomless  well. 


THE  ANCIENT  SECRET 

BY  MARY  BRENT  WHITESroE 


\ X THAT  intimate  secrets  do  they  know — these  trees, 
V V That  were  a loom  for  April’s  tapestries — 

The  plum  that  early  flowers,  and  the  pear. 

That  soon  must  lose  the  bridal  , robes  they  wear. 

Nor  offer  further  largess  to  the  bees! 

And  this  sere  grass!  What  waiting  heart  forgets. 
How  once  it  harbored  violets. 

Beneath  the  sheltering  silence  of  the  trees. 


What  lonely  mystery  is  theirs — these  tombs 
That,  kissed  by  winter’s  snow,  or  shattered  blooms 
The  Maytime  zephyrs  scatter,  equally. 

Preserve  their  silence  to  eternity. 

What  footstep  echoes  through  Death’s  vaulted  rooms. 
And  teaches  such  majestic  quietude 
To  hearts  that  once  knew  every  mood 
Of  youth  and  love — now  silent  in  these  tombs! 


Ye  will  not  tell,  O daffodils,  that  hold 
Your  court  above  them,  proffering  cups  of  gold 
To  lips  that  are  long  silent.  Did  they  wake 
One  infinite,  yearning  moment  for  your  sake. 
Though  they  were  dead  these  many  years — and  cold? 
Is  there  one  message  only.  Earth,  that  lures 
Them  to  your  bosom?  Spring  endures! 

Though  violets  die,  and  death  the  lovers  hold. 

Each  year  your  ancient  secret  is  retold. 
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The  sea  story  “Chita”  by  Lafcadio 
Hearn  was  accepted  for  Harper’s 
Magazine  in  1886.  Its  quality  so  im- 
pressed the  editor,  Mr.  Alden,  that  he 
gave  the  author  a conunission  to  pre- 
pare a series  of  articles  descriptive  of 
tropic  America.  Hearn  had  for  years 
been  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  pen- 
etrate that  world  of  color  and  light  of 
which  he  had  dreamed;  of  which  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  back- 
ground of  “Chita,”  had  given  him  a 
foretaste  and  suggestion. 

Armed  with  this  commission,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  summer  of  1887, 
touching  at  many  of  the  West  Indian 
islands,  and  ranging  as  far  afield  as 
British  Guiana.  Of  all  the  ports  visited, 
St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  most  charmed 
him.  Completing,  on  his  return,  a series 
of  papers  under  the  title  of  “A  Mid- 
summer Trip  to  the  West  Indies,”  he 
courageously  set  sail  again  for  the  French 
island,  with  no  more  definite  monetary 
prospect  than  his  hopes,  believing  that 
here  he  had  discovered  a vein  of  mate- 
rial completely  sympathetic  to  his  hand, 
and  out  of  which  might  be  evolved  the 
jewel-tinted  tales  he  aspired  to  create. 
Despite  his  disappointments,  he  re- 
mained always,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
convinced  that  this  world  of  sun  and 
color  was  his  true  milieu. 

“ Ah ! the  tropics — ” he  lamented,  long 
years  after,  “they  still  pull  at  my  heart- 
strings . . . my  real  field  was  there.” 

However,  the  want  of  adequate  means 
hampered  his  plans  then,  as  always. 
These  letters  to  Mr.  Alden  give  constant 
suggestion  of  the  difficulties  amid  which 
he  worked.  His  first  attempt  at  a story, 
“ Lys,”  was  refused — ^wisely  so,  he  later 
admitted,  and  as  months  of  time  and 


most  of  his  meager  means  were  wasted  in 
this  unsuccessful  labor,  the  rest  of  his 
stay  was  a period  of  cruel  poverty  and 
desperate  effort  merely  to  live  ot  to  find 
even  the  means  to  return  to  New  Y<wk- 
Throughout,  one  catches  tra^c  hints  of 
these  limitations  hampering  his  hopes 
and  ambitions. 

“I  find  I have  earned  one  hundred 
dollars  in  ten  months,”  he  confesses; 
and  later  he  complains  of  “being  inac- 
tive for  mere  want  of  means  to  travel 
five  miles.” 

Nevertheless,  despite  poverty,  disap- 
pointment, a serious  attack  of  tropic 
fever,  and  the  unanticipated  difficulties 
of  composition  in  an  equatorial  climate, 
he  managed  to  complete  the  volume 
entitled  Two  Years  in  the  French  West 
Indies,  which  contains  such  admirable 
examples  of  his  power  and  art  as  “Les 
Porteuses,”  “ La  Guiablesse,”  “ Les 
Blanchisseuses,”  and  the  revised  form 
of  the  rejected  story  “Lys.” 

More  important  still — of  which,  per- 
haps, he  was  hardly  conscious — he 
finally,  amid  hardships  and  humiliations, 
succeeded  in  clearing  and  perfecting  his 
style. 

In  a letter  written  in  March,  he  says: 
“I  have  been  much  discouraged  by  the 
character  of  my  work.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  it — something  that 
bewilders  me.  I have  lost  some  faculty, 
or  am  acquiring  some  new  one”  ...  a 
vague  realization  that  he  was  losing  the 
passion  of  youth  and  of  the  beginner  to 
set  down  copiously  everything  he  per- 
ceives as  ardently  as  he  feels  it;  that  he 
was  acquiring  the  reserve  and  solidity  of 
the  artist  who  has  learned  through  enor- 
mous labor  and  patimce  how  to  elimi- 
nate, how  to  sele^,  how  to  work  within 
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tile  self-imposed  boundaries  of  a chosen 
frame. 

The  surest  proof  of  this  painfuUj^  ac- 
quired art  is  that  in  the  book  which  was 
the  fruit  of  these  two  difficult  and  labo- 
rious years  no  hint  of  his  difficulties  is 
suggested.  All  there  is  sumptuous  ful- 
ness of  life,  richly  colored,  powerful. 
Without  the  private  comment  of  these 
intimate  letters  one  would  not  guess  at 
the  travail  in  which  it  was  created. 


Mobnb  Rotros, 
MASnNIQtJB, 

8th  December,  1887. 


Dbab  Friend, — ^I  send  you  “Lys”; 
it  gave  me  a good  deal  of  work.  It  is  not 
a novelette,  not  a story;  you  will  find  it 
simply  a study  of  the  impressions  and 
sensations  of  a journey  ending  in  change 
from  the  tropics  to  the  North.  I intend 
later  on  to  attempt  a pendant — ^the  fas- 
cination and  influence  of  the  tropics  on 
a Northern  nature;  that  is,  if  you  like 
“Lys,”  which  goes  by  S.S.  Bermuda. 

Now,  I have  at  least  six  months’  work 
before  me  in  Martinique,  and  unless  you 
should  wish  me  later  on  to  go  elsewhere 
I will  remain  here  till  I have  finished  a 
series  of  briefer  sketches.  Then  I will 
begin  studies  of  Coolie  life  further  South; 
hope  also  to  give  you  an  article  on  the 
Orinoco,  and,  later  on,  a good  sketch  of 
Cayenne. 

Cayenne  attracts  me.  I am  very  anx- 
ious to  study  it.  It  is  unhealthy,  but  I 
shall  be  all  right  there.  I will  have 
plenty  of  letters  to  help  me. 

I am  writing  you  from  the  little  village 
of  Mome  Rouge.  There  are  marvelous 
mountain  views  here — ^wild  surges  of 
purple  and  green  mountains,  all  fissured, 
and  ja^ed,  and  stormy-looking,  a vol- 
canic sea  of  peaks  and  craters.  It  is 
very  cold,  too — cold  as  New  York  in 
October,  almost — for  we  are  between 
two  thousand  and  three  thousand  feet 
up.  But  we  are  in  clouds,  close  to  Pel^; 
and  it  rains  almost  every  day,  which 
spoils  outing.  In  the  city  the  heat  is 
stifling;  but  Fort-de-Franoe  is  far  worse 
than  St.  Pierre.  I spent  a week  there. 
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and  could  not  work  for  heat,  until  I got 
up  into  the  hills  behind  the  capital. 
There  it  was  like  a Northern  midsum- 
mer; that  is  to  say,  endurable.  But 
here  it  is  like  a Northern  spring  or  fall, 
absolutely  delightful.  The  few  mos- 
quitoes only  work  by  day;  they  cannot 
move  at  night — ^the  coolness  numbs 
them. 

Sea  bathing  was  interrupted  by  a won- 
derful windless  surge,  enormous  waves 
miles  and  miles  long  coming  in  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a minute.  You  cannot 
enjoy  them,  because  the  beach  is  full  of 
loose  rocks— old  lava  blocks — and  the 
surf  throws  them  in,  and  draws  them 
out  like  chaff — ^th^  would  break  a man 
to  pieces.  Looking  at  these  waves,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  an  earthquake  swell 
would  certainly  wash  far  into  St.  Pierre. 

We  had  one  little  shock  the  other  day, 
but  it  was  too  feeble  to  create  a sensa- 
tion, afid  I was  disappointed.  I want 
to  feel  and  see  a great  earthquake.  I 
am  only  afraid  of  hurricanes.  A West 
Indian  hturicane  means  something  like 
a cyclone  for  fury,  blowing  steadily  in 
one  direction  for  days,  literally  blowing 
off  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

I anticipate  something  from  the  Car- 
nival, which  soon  begins ; and  I am  going 
to  make  a few  sketches  of  another  sort — 
attempts  to  give  the  color  and  sound  of 
life  here.  Then  I want  to  spend  a few 
months  in  Guadeloupe.  I want  to  do 
so  many  things  that  I fear  can  never  be 
done.  But  I am  convinced  there  are 
years  of  work  for  me  here,  if  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  the  job.  And  the 
variety  of  material — ^which  must  give  cor- 
responding variety  of  tone — seems  to 
have  no  end  in  these  Indies  of  the  West. 

Please  give  love  and  Meny  Christmas 
to  all  at  home,  and  don’t  think  me  lazy 
because  I took  so  long  over  “Lys.” 
There  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  work. 

Affectionately, 

Lafcadio  Hearn. 

By  the  way,  the  more  I work,  the  more 
conviction  grows  upon  me  that  no  study 
oi  life  can  be  written  in  less  than  the 
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actual  time  required  to  live  the  scenes 
described. 

Morne  RonoK, 

. MABTIiaQUE, 
January  6,  1888. 

Dear  Friend  Alden, — At  6 a.m,  this 
morning,  by  the  rising  sun,  a barefooted 
colporteur,  who  had  walked  up  the  moun- 
tains all  the  way  from  the  city,  before 
daylight,  brought  me  your  letter  and  the 
Magazine  for  January — ^waking  me  by 
tapping  at  my  window. 

You  cannot  well  imagine  what  a pleas- 
ure it  was  to  hear  from  you.  It  is  very 
lonely  here,  in  the  great  peace  of  the 
hills;  there  are  few  whites  about  during 
the  day;  1 hear  English  only  when  my 
friend  Testart,  a New  Orleans  Creole, 
finds  time  to  drive  up.  I have  to  learn 
this  Creole  to  get  along,  and  am  manag- 
ing very  well  with  it.  But  occasionally 
one  feels  as  if  in  exile,  and  you  get  tired 
of  the  eternal  palms  against  th*e  light, 
tired  of  the  colors,  tired  of  the  shrieking 
tongue  spoken  around  you,  tired  of  hear- 
ing by  night  the  mandibles  of  the  great 
tropical  insects  furiously  devouring  the 
few  English  books  upon  the  table.  . . . 
Then,  to  get  a letter  is  an  ecstasy,  a de- 
light such  as  I fancy  you  can  never  have 
had. 

It  was  also  an  evidence  to  me  that  you 
were  not  ill.  Such  an  interval  had 
elapsed  that  I was  a little  afraid. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I have 
learned  to  use  my  instrument  better.  1 
sent  some  specimens  of  views  taken  here, 
or  near  here,  the  other  day.  An  article 
on  the  brother-bearers,  the  colporteurs, 
will  be  accompanied  by  photos  of  groups 
taken  “on  the  fly.” 

In  quarantine  still,  and  now  a very 
serious  quarantine.  A horrible  epidemic 
of  smallpox  at  Fort-de-France  and  all 
along  the  Caribbean  side  of  the  island. 
I fear  I cannot  get  away  before  mid- 
summer. It  is  just  as  well,  for  I have 
so  much  to  do  that  I don’t  know  when 
I will  be  able  to  finish. 

January  8A. 

I think  you  were  mistaken  about  a 
photograph  of  the  crater  of  Pelee,  and 


I believe  I will  be  the  first  to  take  one. 
The  photographers  are  lazy  here.  We 
are  about  seven  miles  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  I am  going  to  take  views  and 
make  a sketch — ^but  not  until  next 
month.  Pel4e  is  veiled  in  this  season, 
most  of  the  time;  we  wait  for  the  season 
called  the  Period  of  Dryness.  From  the 
summit  (north)  Dominica,  Marie  Ga- 
lante,  and  even  Guadeloupe  are  visible; 
southwardly  you  see  as  far  as  Sainte 
Lucie  and  some  say  Barbadoes,  but  this 
I doubt. 

I am  working  too  slowly,  perhaps,  but 
cannot  help  it.  Find  I can  never  force 
the  thing  without  spoiling,  and  having 
to  write  it  aU  over  again. 

A sketch  accompanying  next  letter; 
another  will  follow  in  about  a month,  I 
hope;  and  so  on  for  about  seven,  to  form 
a set. 

Though  oranges  and  bananas  grow  at 
my  window,  I find  it  cold  here.  We  are 
two  thousand  feet  up;  the  palms  are 
dwarfed,  and  thicken  their  trunks  in- 
stead of  growing  tall.  On  the  summit 
of  Pelee  they  become  grotesquely  small 
— ^five  or  six  feet  high,  vegetable  mon- 
strosities. I hope  to  make  the  Pd4e 
trip  next  month,  and  record  the  impres- 
sions under  some  such  title  as,  “I^m 
the  Crater  of  a West  Indian  Volcano.” 

My  collection  of  Creole  stories  (writ- 
ten from  dictation),songs,enigmas,  prov- 
erbs, etc.,  grows  apace.  I find  in  them 
an  element  of  picturesqueness  strongly 
illustrating  peculiar  phases  of  Martin- 
ique life,  and  this  I may  ultimately- find 
some  means  of  utilizing.  This  oral  liter- 
ature takes  the  place  of  fairy  tales  and 
picture  books  in  this  fiumy  little  world. 

Obtaining  photographic  plates  is  not 
facile.  If  the  sketches  I will  shortly  for- 
ward, and  the  accomp>anying  photos,  all 
of  which  are  my  own  instantaneous 
work,  please  you,  could  you  have  the 
Scoville  Manufacturing  Company  send 
me  twelve  dozen  plates  in  time  for  Car- 
nival work?  We  are  going  to  try  to  make 
views  by  magnesium  light. 

• Love  to  all;  many  happy  New  Years 
to  you,  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
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Your  prediction  that  I could  finish  a 
volume  of  W.  I.  stories  in  six  months, 
is  not  yet  realized;  I fear  it  will  not  be. 
There  are  days  when  the  imagination 
absolutely  refuses  to  work.  But  the 
volume  will  be  finished  by  summer 
There  will  be,  later  on,  a story  which 
might  be  called  a pendant  to  **Lys,” 
describing  total  fascination  and  enerva- 
tion of  a Northern  nature  by  the  tropics. 
I am  going  to  keep  it  for  the  last,  be- 
cause I don’t  think  you  would  put  it  in 
the  Mitgoadne.  It  will  be  called  “ Nini.” 


Mareh,  1888. 

Deab  Fbiend  Auden, — Your  kind  let- 
ter just  received.  I do  not  think  you 
quite  imderstand  me,  because  you  speak 
of  my  thinking  of  your  advice  as  possibly 
“uncalled  for.”  If  you  knew  how  one 
is  hungry  for  such  little  evidences  of 
ficiendship;  how  much  they  mean  that 
is  delightful;  how  thankfid  they  make 
one  feel! 

About  coming  back.  It  has  not  de- 
pended upon  me  altogether,  this  pro- 
longation of  my  stay,  as  you  know,  and 
I see  no  present  way  of  getting  to  New 
York.  One  has  to  wait  for  chances  even 
to  get  to  Southern  Ports.  The  outlook, 
siq>posing  I could  get  away  now,  is  not 
bright;  bitter  cold,  after  intense  heat, 
and  no  winter  clothing,  no  means  of 
working  at  one’s  ease.  The  two  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  would  not  carry  me 
North,  because  I have  some  obligations 
here  to  discharge  with  a part  of  that 
amount,  and  because  I would  have  prob- 
ably to  take  the  train  from  a Southern 
I)ort,  such  as  Wilmington,  to  reach  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  where  I have 
friends. 

I shall,  therefore,  stay,  and  try  to 
earn  my  way  out  of  here  later  on,  with 
a good  story.  Perhaps  I will  be  able  to 
write  several,  short  ones.  Since  I sent 
on  last  MSS.  (mailed  29th  Sept.)  I have 
not  been  idle,  but  considerably  discour- 
i^ed.  First  of  all,  I have  had  to  aban- 
don my  first  idea  of  a book  of  exclusively 
Martinique  sketches.  I do  not  think  all 
my  sketches  and  work  are  worthless; 
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but  they  will  not  take  the  shape  of  a 
well-proportioned  and  evenly  colored 
cluster:  I trust  to  reshape  some  of  them, 
and  unite  them  with  others  of  a totally 
different  kind,  to  be  made  elsewhere,  as 
soon  as  I can  earn  enough  to  travel  with. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  I have 
been  much  more  discouraged  by  the 
character  of  my  published  work.  There 
is  something  wrong  about  it, — something 
that  bewilders  me.  I have  either  lost 
some  faculty,  or  am  acquiring  some  new 
one; — and  I trust  it  will  be  the  latter 
possibility  which  is  to  materialize. 

I hope  you  will  not  be  anxious  about 
my  hedth  here; — ^I  should,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  run  far  more  risk  in  New 
York  or  Pli^adelphia;  besides,  the 
healthy  season  is  approaching. 

Love  to  you,  and  all;  and  expect  some 
MS.-story  soon, — ^that  is,  before  1889. 

Lafcadio  Hearn. 

I am  better  pleased  to  stay  and  rough 
it  out.  If  I were  in  a Spanish  or  English 
colony  I would  get  to  work  at  something 
else,  and  stay  imtil  I could  succeed  with 
a good  novel.  As  it  is  I fear  I must  stick 
to  short  stories;  but  I trust  these  will 
be  good  enough  to  keep  me  from  being 
ashamed  to  meet  you,  which  would  be 
the  case  could  I go  to  New  York  now. 
I would  feel  myself  a failure;  and  how- 
ever kind  you  might  be,  I could  not 
console  myself  for  what  I would  feel  to 
be  a fact. 

St.  Pibbse, 

May  86tk/88. 

Dear  Friend  Alden, — ^To-day  (26 
May)  I send  via  Barbadoes  a little  MS. 
— ^“Les  Blanchisseuses”  which  I think 
will  please  you.  I am  unable  for  the 
moment  to  furnish  illustrative  material; 
but  you  have  among  the  photographs 
sent  you  already  about  six  views  of  the 
Roxelane  or  River  of  the  Washerwomen. 

I have  in  preparation  an  article  on 
Mount  Pel4e:  it  is  half  finished;  but 
foul  weather  has  interrupted  the  work, — 
I cannot  get  to  the  summit  even  with  a 
guide,  although  the  sky  is  blue  every- 
where else;  the  clouds  are  too  heavy  over 
the  crater. 
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In  a week  or  two  I may  have  better 
luck;  and  you  will  be  pleased,  I am 
sure,  with  the  ultimate  result. 

I am  in  splendid  health  now  and  hope 
you  are  also  and  all  at  Metuchen.  The 
epidemic  has  ceased  in  St.  Pierre:  but 
it  is  raging  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Island.  Quarantine  will  probably  be 
lifted  in  September. 

With  affectionate  regards  to  all, — 
Believe  me  faithfully 

Lafcadio  Hearn. 

June,  1888. 

Dear  Friend  Alden, — ^I  had  at  one 
time  written  you  to  put  “Lys”  in  the 
fire;  but — did  not  send  the  letter, — ^re- 
membering your  observation  that  there 
was  some  material  in  it  hot  devoid  of 
value.  Since  then  I have  often  been 
wondering  what  to  do  with  it;  and  now 
it  seems  to  me  that  I might  make  some- 
thing out  of  it, — suppressing  the  charac- 
ter altogether.  It  is  really  only  a record 
of  impressions  of  travel;  I tlhnk  I can 
boil  it  down  into  something  odd, — ^work- 
ing at  it  bit  by  bit  as  time  permits.  If 
not  too  much  trouble,  send  it  back  to 
me;  and  I will  try  to  make  a brief  orig- 
inal sketch  out  of  it. 

Always,  etc. 

* Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Among  the  letters  you  kindly  for- 
warded by  last  mail  were  several  ones 
from  strangers,  evoked  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Last  Island  sketch.  These  gave 
me  pleasure,  coming  from  persons  of 
apparent  hterary  ability.  I also  got  a 
letter  from  the  writer  on  evolution  of  the 
color  sense,  which  was  unique, — ^recog- 
nizing what  persons  outside  of  hteraiy 
circles  very  seldom  think  of,  the  cost  of 
nervous  energy  involved  by  certain 
classes  of  imaginative  work. 

Recognizing  fully  now  the  extrava- 
gance of  that  “Lys”  sketch,  I believe  it 
due  chiefly  to  emotional  feeling  excited 
by  the  experience  of  the  tropics, — ^a  feel- 
ing which  robs  one  for  the  time  being  of 
anything  resembling  judgment.  Still, 
very  austere  men  of  a practical  charac- 
ter have  been  considerably  affected  by 


the  tropics: — ^the  author  of  A NaturaliH 
on  the  River  Amazon  b an  example;  the 
final  pages  are  veiy  touching,  simply  as 
they  are  written.  I do  not  think  the 
feelings  thus  excited  are  without  value; 
but  I jierceive  now  that  much  greater 
delicacy  and  self-restraint  in  handling 
them  is  necessary  than  I had  imagined. 

L.  H. 

St.  PncBBC, 

MABmnQUE, 

July  17. 1888. 

Dear  Mr.  Alden, — ^The  last  line  re- 
ceived from  you  bears  date  of  February 
18th:  this  is  July  17th.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  received  all  my  MS.;  and 
I find  I have  been  able  to  earn  by  writ- 
ing only  $100.00  in  ten  months. 

I have  never  been  able  to  make  up  for 
loss  of  time  and  money  involved  by  my 
first  failure; — since  then  I have  had  to 
struggle  with  sickness,  humiliations  of 
all  sorts,  absolute  dearth  of  reading  mat- 
ter (there  are  no  libraries,  no  books  ac- 
cessible), and  the  necessity  of  being  in- 
active for  mere  want  of  the  means  to 
travel  five  miles.  I am  sure  you  are  not 
pleased  with  the  result;  neither  am  I. 
I acknowledge  myself  mentally  bank- 
rupt,— ^totally  unable  to  do  anything 
worth  looking  at.  And  there  b abso- 
lutely no  employment  for  a stranger 
here. 

I am  not  yet  discouraged  into  the  be- 
lief that  my  mind  has  no  value  whatever. 
I think,  under  certain  conditions  I can 
find  power  to  please, — just  as  a certain 
wind  instrument  will  play  of  its  own  ac- 
cord if  placed  in  a fitting  current  of  ab. 

. . . But  I am  convinced  I have  no  creative 
talent,  no  constructive  ability  for  the 
manufacture  of  fiction.  I cannot  write 
a story.  Even  Chita  was  not  a story:  it 
was  a mere  crystallization  of  sensations 
into  symmetrical  shap>e. ...  I think  you 
once  told  me  that  what  was  needed  was 
the  expression  of  real  life, — Shuman  life. 
That  I now  find  I shall  never  be  able  to 
give.  Real  life  is  something  I spend  my 
whole  existence  in  trying  to  get  away 
from  as  far  as  possible.  This  b perhaps 
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morbid, — a sign  of  defective,  organiza- 
tion; but  it  is  part  of  my  nature,  and 
cannot  change,  or  modify;  it  becomes 
more  marked  and  positive  each  year.  1 
even  suspect  that  my  liking  for  the 
tropics  is  largely  due  to  this  feeling: 
there  is  no  effort  here, — ^no  vigorous  ac- 
tivity. ...  I only  make  this  remark  as 
reasoning  out  why  I can  never  write 
stories  or  sketches  that  will  please.  The 
sort  of  work  which  I have  had  literary 
success  in,  is  the  sort  that  does  not  pay. 
Chinese  Ghosts  was  a literary  success. 
The  publishers  could  not  sell  eight  hun- 
dred copies. 

1 woidd  travel  a good  deal,  if  inde- 
pendent, in  search  of  these  motives  in- 
spired by  Nature,  which  I believe  always 
have  value  and  truth,  whether  direct  or 
disguised;  but  without  means,  this  is 
not  possible.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  work  I am  capable  of  doing 
well,  is  that  which  only  a rich  man  ought 
to  attempt.  I might  be  a sort  of  book- 
bee  and  extract  some  curious  literary 
honey;  but  the  book-bee  must  have 
immense  fields  to  forage, — ^fields  which 
cost  more  than  any  real  estate  land.  Or 
I might  travel  to  outlandish  places, — ^to 
seek  the  beautiful  and  the  novel,  and  re- 
ceive, perhaps,  some  very  delightful 
inspiration;  but  how  is  one  to  live  in 
extraordinary  places? 

Whatever  I imagine,  the  invariable 
question  arises,  how  am  I to  live? — and 
the  invariable  inference  is  that  I am  not 
of  the  “fittest,”  and  have  small  claim  to 
live  at  all, — even  as  an  humble  part  of 
some  industrial  machine. 

. . . The  recollection  of  my  abominable 
“Lys”  revives  another  memory.  I had 
Chita  written  and  was  tempted  to  send 
it  on,  when  interrupted  by  a newspaper 
controversy  that  kept  me  busy  about 
six  weeks.  When  I glanced  at  the  MS. 
again,  I was  disgusted  with  it;  and  could 
not  do  anything  further  with  it  for 
months.  For  this  reason  I believe  I may 
be  able  to  utilize  “Lys”  and  remodel 
some  of  it.  But  if  it  takes  me  ten  or 
twelve  months  to  write  a story  worth 
perhaps  at  the  very  highest  price  imagin- 
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able  $500, — -1  must  have  some  other 
means  of  keeping  myself  alive  in  the 
meanwhile. 

You  can  only  be  interested  in  these 
statements  as  an  expression  of  the  new 
convictions  of  one  who  interested  you 
otherwise,  and  hopes  to  please  you  again 
in  the  far  future;  the  facts  are  old  as  the 
hills,  of  course.  I believe  myself  a little 
wiser  and  a great  deal  cleverer  than  I 
am;  and  I suppose  I must  get  back  to 
journalism  or  something  practical  till  I 
can  make  another  start  in  search  of 
what  I have  this  time  totally  failed  to 
find. 

I expected  to  be  able  to  get  along  with 
a series  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  but 
thus  far  I have  not  been  able  to  utilize 
a single  motive  for  a short  story;  and 
the  range  of  my  sketches  is  limited  to 
the  street  for  want  of  means  to  move 
five  miles. 

In  short  I am  in  a very  impleasant  fix; 
it  has  not  been  altogether  due  to  my 
fault  or  my  literary  weakness,  but  to 
circumstances  beyond  my  control, — ^for 
I did  not  expect  to  be  in  Martinique  after 
January.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
can  do  anything  toward  helping  me  to 
earn  my  way  out  of  it;  but  I hope  it  will 
not  seem  indiscreet  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  me  something  to  do,  for 
the  Magazine  or  for  another  publication, 
which  I am  capable  of  succeeding  in. 

Do  you  ever  send  a writer  upon  a mis- 
sion? I might  translate  something  for 
you.  ...  At  all  events  I would  do  my 
best. . . . While  under  continual  and  very 
painful  mental  strain  on  account  of  my 
obligations  to  others,  imaginative  work 
is  impossible; — can  feel  only  the  per- 
petual gnawing  of  the  one  thought: 
“What  am  I to  do?” 

With  best  regards  to  all,  believe  me 
sincerely 

Lafcadio  Heakn. 

St.  Pierre, 
Martinique, 

August  8/88, 

Dear  Friend  Alden, — ^The  effect  of 
hearing  from  you  made  me  dizzy  for  a 
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short  while, — because  I was  too  glad; 
and  good  news  sometimes  has  an  effect 
as  strong  as  a shock  of  bad  news. 

I do  not  think  you  will  ever  receive 
another  extravagant  paper  from  me.  I 
am  very  thoroughly  cured  of  certain 
tendencies, — ^feel  quite  a change  within 
me, — am  conscious  of  being  able  to  look 
at  things  in  a new  way.  ...  In  coming 
here  I did  not  know  the  immediate  effect 
of  climate,  which  it  seems  West  Indian 
physicians  knew  and  wrote  about  gen- 
erations ago, — ^nervous  excitement.  The 
consequent  unnatural  stimulus  of  the 
imagination  you  can  understand;  and 
a natural  disposition  to  extravagance 
necessarily  becomes  something  unutter- 
able. I am  tempted  to  believe  that  cli- 
matic influence  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  absurdity  of  that  sketch 
of  mine,  “Lys.” 

I want  to  rewrite  “Un  Revenant,” — 
because  I can  now  triple  its  literaiy 
value,  having  obtained  fresh  material 
from  an  unexpected  source.  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  also  that  I have  been 
able  to  get  music,  some  folklore  of  value, 
many  legendary  or  historical  notes, — a 
rich  crop  of  Uterary  matter.  Something 
will  grow  out  of  it,  besides  a volume  of 
sketches;  but  I cannot  guess  exactly 
what.  I shall  make  it  work  itself  out. 

For  one  reason  I will  be  sorry  if  you 
cannot  use  the  Pel4e  article,  to  be  soon 
sent  on,  which  cost  much  trouble,  (and 
will  be  the  first  of  its  kind, — excepting 
a French  official  paper  touching  on  the 
eruption  of  1851):  I mean  for  the  sake 
of  the  illustrations.  I expect  something 
strikingly  effective,  as  well  as  totally  new; 
and  unless  published  in  the  Magazine 
the  paper  would  remain  unillustrated. 
I would  be  quite  willing  to  have  it  sub- 
stituted for  another  paper,  if  you  like  it 
better. — ^Regarding  photographic  work, 
I will  do  the  best  I can,  under  very  ad- 
verse circumstances.  I was  able  to  beg 
a few  plates  for  the  Grande  Anse  trip — 
only  ten,  or  you  would  have  had  more 
views;  but  now  I can  coax  none  from 
anybody. 

To  hear  of  you  busy  with  creative 


work,  in  addition  to  the  awful  mass  of 
magazine  and  book  duty  you  always 
assume,  astonishes  me  more  now  than 
even  it  could  have  done  la^  year.  For 
all  mental  work  must  cease  in  this 
climate  at  2.S0  p.h.,  or  thereabout. 
Night  work  is  dangerous,  and  never 
gives  a solid  result.  It  is  only  possible 
to  write  well  in  the  forenoon,  while  the 
stomach  is  empty  (nobody  eats  before 
midday) — once  you  have  eaten  there 
is  an  end  of  thinking. 

The  nervous  expenditure  involved  by 
work  in  the  north, — ^mental  work, — 
would  be  impossible  here.  A young 
friend, — a French  professor, — persisting 
in  attempting  to  finish  a paper  on  Cay- 
enne for  a Paris  review,  against  advice, 
died  here  during  my  stay. 

My  idea  has  been  for  some  time  that 
I will  be  able  to  make  a tropical  novel. 
I have  scenic  matter  all  ready;  but  I 
lack  a moral  motive.  I have  everything 
about  climatic  effect,  and  customs,  and 
beliefs,  but  no  large  idea.  Nothing  could 
be  more  material  than  this  tropic  life; 
there  is  no  effort,  no  ambition; — ^there- 
fore the  spiritual  forces  which  beget  sdf- 
sacrifices,  heroisms,  nobilities  of  life,  are 
totally  absent.  Neither  is  there  an 
idyllic  element.  The  romance  of  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint-Pierre  never  could  have 
taken  place  in  Martinique:  I doubt  if 
it  ever  did  in  Mauritius.  There  are  Vir- 
ginias, but  no  Pauls.  Paul  has  a mistress 
at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  destroys  all 
idealism  for  him.  I have  thought  about 
utilizing  an  American  or  European  ele- 
ment, and  bringing  it  into  contact  with 
the  artless  nature  of  these  mixed  races; 
but  I am  in  doubt  about  the  ethics  of  the 
undertaking. 

“L'hivemage!” — ^Rain,  rain,  rain, — 
two  or  three  times  a day;  alternations 
of  stifling  vapor  and  blinding  sun.  It 
will  not  be  over  till  October;  but  there 
will  be  occasional  embellies,  dear  spells, 
which  may  allow  of  work  on  Pd6e  within 
a few  days  more,  perhaps. 

Many  thanks  for  kind  letter  sent  me, 
which  I return.  I received  several  pri- 
vate letters  about  Chita, — one  vay  mean 
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one, — so  mean  it  made  me  walk  the  floor 
aU  night  for  several  nights  and  swear, 
instead  of  going  to  sleep:  you  can’t 
imagine  how  mean  it  was!  And  the  man 
who  wrote  it  was  no  ignorant  or  unculti- 
vated person, — a man  who  wrote  with 
the  precision  and  restrained  sarcasm  of 
a Jesuit  in  a controversy. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  read 
James*  puissant,  ingenious  amazing 
paper  on  Loti.  Supposing  it  possible 
you  might  have  missed  it,  I send  it  on. 
The  conclusion  of  Loti’s  moral  analysis 
is  startling  enough.  Still,  James,  no 
more  than  Maudsley,  cannot  lay  down 
the  line  where  the  spiritual  side  (grant- 
ing the  term  as  correct)  ends  or  begins. 
The  article  seems  to  me  to  argue  simply 
that  the  sensations  ordinarily  classed  as 
sensuous  (though  all  sensations  may  be 
so  termed  by  physiologists),  and  re- 
sponding most  closely  to  the  appetite 
connected  with  physical  necessities, 
being  all  primitive  and  older  than  moral 
feelings,  have  been  developed  into  deli- 
cacy before  the  others.  This  is  accord- 
ing to  the  evolutional  order  of  things. 
Not  until  the  nervous  system  has  been 
developed  to  a far  more  exquisite  deli- 
ca<y  than  it  now  possesses,  can  the 
moral  development  correspondingly  re- 
veal anything  strikingly  progressive. 
The  lower  functions  must  be  perfected 
before  the  higher, — ^being  their  pedestals 
and  foundations. 

I thank  you  more  for  having  made  me 
see  my  faults  and  be  ashamed  of  them, 
than  I can  say.  It  is  the  kindness  which 
is  above  all  others,  because  the  result  is 
greater  and  more  enduring.  I hope  to 
show  some  of  its  consequences  soon.  . . . 
But  I pray  you  not  to  leave  me  again  for 
six  whole  months  without  a word; — a 
line  in  three  months  will  do  a wonderful 
lot  of  good,  when  the  distances  are  so 
great! 

My  love  to  all  at  home: — ^whatever 
one  could  feel  toward  a father  I feel 
toward  you.  I still  trust  before  seeing 
you  again  to  justify  your  best  hopes  of 
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Saint  Piebbe, 

Sept.  6/88. 

Dear  Friend  Aiden, — ^Last  night 
descending  from  my  trip  to  the  north- 
east coast  with  L6on  Sully  the  photog- 
rapher, I was  agreeably  surprised  to  have 
the  carriage  stopped  by  Amoux,  who, 
although  of  the  aristocrats  in  this  little 
world,  was  kind  enough  to  walk  a full 
mile  up  the  mountain-road  to  hand  me 
your  letters, — which  made  me  quite  as 
happy  as  you  could  have  wished. 

Our  trip  to  Grande  Anse  was  tolerably 
successful.  Naturewaskind,verykindto 
us.  She  uncovered  her  mountain  p>eaks, 

— a rare  event  in  this  season;  even  Pelte 
was  perfectly  naked.  We  took  two  superb 
views  of  the  grand  mass  from  a point 
overlooking  Grande  Anse:  everything 
sharp  as  a knife  edge.  The  sea  had 
fallen;  because  there  was  a storm  on 
the  west  coa.st,  the'wind  having-changed. 
This  was  disappointing  for  the  swimming 
scene,  which  I was  obliged  to  have  simu- 
lated,— ^the  barrels  being  filled  with  sea- 
water instead  of  tafia;  for  there  were  no 
regular  shipments,  and  might  not  be  for 
six  weeks  to  come.  The  effect  is  not 
what  I would  have  liked;  but  perhaps 
it  will  please  you.  I could  not  secure 
some  things  desired.  The  carouge- 
breeding  season  is  now  over;  and  as  the 
nest  is  stitched  to  the  under  side  of  a 
banana  leaf  (sometimes  breadfruit)  it 
falls  with  the  falling  of  this  little  awning 
to  which  it  hangs.  I could  not  find  one. 

I was  also  disappointed  about  the  girb. 
They  refuse  to  pose  unless  allowed  to 
go  home  and  dress; — ^then  they  are  no 
longer  types  of  porteusea  or  travailleuaes 
and  much  less  attractive.  Such  types 
can  only  be  taken  instantaneously  with 
an  instrument  like  mine;  and  I may 
spoil  or  miss  a great  number  of  chances 
before  succeeding  with  one, — ^but  I will 
not  leave  Martinique  until  I have  caught 
some  good  types. 

We  took  altogether  twenty-one  views. 

In  this  climate  plates  commence  to 
spoil  when  kept  over  a certain  time; 
and  it  seems  one  package  was  thus 
affected.  Happily  none  of  the  small 
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views  taken  were  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  trip:  they  were  instantanei- 
ties  of  bathing  scenes  and  children  play- 
ing. We  took  good  plates  of  Pel6e  from 
the  northeast,  ravines  on  the  road,  with 
curtains  of  arborescent  ferns,  woman 
carrying  bamboo-grass,  etc. — (half  the 
load  had  to  be  taken  off  to  prevent  her 
face  from  being  hidden  by  it.  We  spent 
in  the  journey  and  the  work,  three  days; 
and  the  result  seems  very  small.  But 
in  a country  which,  although  but  forty- 
nine  miles  long  and  less  than  twenty 
broad,  contains  over  four  hundred  moim- 
tains,  the  difficulties  of  outdoor  pho- 
tography in  the  rainy  and  heated  season, 
are  extraordinary. 

No  one  is  going  to  repeat  the  labor  of 
photographing  from  the  summit  with 
any  chance  of  success ; the  weather  must 
be  watched  constantly,  and  that  by  a 
native  who  rmderstands  it:  for  the 
barometer  is  useless  in  Martinique. 

I wanted  to  get  a view  of  Dominica 
as  seen  from  Grande  Anse, — a beautiful 
violet  ghost,  rarely  visible.  It  came, 
and  refused  to  be  taken, — remaining  as 
blue  as  the  sea  and  sky, — ^and  vanishing 
when  the  sun  rose.  Nothing  is  so  strange 
and  impressive  in  West  Indian  scenery 
as  the  silhouettes  of  distant  islands — 
rising  up  all  peaked  like  a cathedral, 
and  just  the  rich  blue  of  amethyst,  or 
sappliire  when  first  clearly  defined. 
There  must,  however,  be  exceptional 
conditions  of  light  to  photograph  these 
shapes. 

I feel  worried  about  not  having  been 
able  to  read  proofs.  Proof  reading  to 
me  means  more  than  a rewriting:  it  is 
the  finish,  the  polish,  the  correction  of 
all  faults  that  cannot  be  judged  in  MS. 
— MS.  is  colorless  and  vague.  Print  is 
po.sitive  and  critical  by  itself.  I never 
took  more  pains  with  Chinese  Ghosts 
than  with  various  paijers  ^nt  you;  but 
I had  a chance  to  polish  the  work  in 
proof.  The  “Midsummer  Trip”  would 
have  been  totally  different  could  I have 
read  it; — ^I  could  even  have  given  it,  I 
believe,  a certain  quality  of  literary 
value;  but  as  it  is  now,  I fear  it  is  worse 
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than  nothing  from  this  pmnt  of  view, 
and  fvll  of  serious  errors.  It  is  proof- 
correction  in  which  the  writer  is  best 
able  to  assert  his  individuality; — it  does 
not  seem  to  me  an  article  not  read  by 
me  has  been  written  by  me  in  healthy 
conditions;  it  is  not  me.  Absolutely 
practical  work  reappears  uninjured  with- 
out the  writer’s  revision;  Imt  any  at- 
tempt at  colored  or  romantic  work  is 
destroyed  by  want  of  it, — destroyed  at 
least  for  the  writer.  I am  an  ex- 
professional proof  reader;  and  by  polish- 
ing a proof,  I do  not  mean  giving  the 
printer  the  trouble  of  resetting  even  a 
single  page.  It  is  a particular  touching 
and  retouching  of  text,  which  totally 
changes  the  effect, — just  as  one  toudi 
to  the  outlines  of  a drawn  profile  changes 
all  the  expression  and  character  of  the 
face.  Eadi  one  has  his  own  way  of  doing 
it;  no  one  can  do  it  for  him, — mid  vrith- 
out  it  being  done  the  work  is  an  outline 
only,  or  an  unfinished  sketch.  Not  being 
able  to  read  one’s  proofs  is  the  discoui^ 
agement  supreme, — so  much  depends  on 
it  for  one  who  has  been  used  to  it  for 
fifteen  years,  and  who  never  omitted  to 
read  a proof  without  r^retting  it.  I 
would  be  glad, — ^under  possible  circum- 
stances,— ^to  pay  the  price  of  composi- 
tion of  each  proof  in  order  to  read  it. 
There  is  more  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  an  article  printed  without  being 
seen  by  me,  and  one  retouched,  than 
between  a first  and  fourth  writing  of  the 
MS.  text. 

Not  to  be  able  to  read  the  Porteuses  in 
proof — ^I  shall  be  afraid  to  look  at  it. 
I would  not  have  missed  reading  it  for 
ten  times  its  value  if  I could  have  hdped 
it.  There  are  little  touches, — ^words, — 
sensations, — over  which  you  dream  all 
the  interval  between  writing  and  pub- 
lication,— ^to  be  thrown  in  with  a pendl 
at  the  last  moment;  and  you  do  not  get 
the  chance. 

All  the  year  the  idea  of  what  you  have 
written  remains  ripening  in  the  mind, 
strengthening,  perfecting;  and  never- 
theless it  must  appear  unfinished!  Noth- 
ing makes  one  suffer  more  than  not  being 
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able  to  read  proofs.  You  would  like  my 
work  better,  I really  believe,  if  I could 
thus  finish  it; — I cannot  finish  it  in  MS. 
even  by  rewriting  every  page  six  times. 
Something  is  wanting, — ^proportion,  re- 
straint, color, — ^the  visible  maintenance 
of  a purpose  in  the  choice  of  words.  I 
do  not  believe  an  article  of  36,000  words 
eon  be  perfected  in  MS.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  with  36,000  words!  There 
are  three  times  the  number  of  things  to 
do. — ^I  know  the  perfecting  by  aid  of 
proof  is  artificial  in  a certain  sense, — 
and  that  one  might  presume  too  much 
upon  it.  But  with  long  experience  in 
writing,  one  feels  that  maturity-point  of 
MS.-life,  at  which  the  proof  reading  will 
suddenly  hatch  out  all  the  beauties  and 
make  visible  the  faults.  Were  I offered 
for  the  MS.  of  a book  I had  written 
$5,000  without  seeing  proofs,  and  the 
mere  privilege  of  being  published  in  case 
I should  read  proofs,  unless  pressed  by 
extreme  necessity  I would  not  hesitate 
a second  to  let  the  $5,000  go.  The 
book  would  not  be  me,  if  I could  not 
correct  it. 

I am  tolerably  sure  I will  be  able  to 
please  you  with  the  Honduras  article. 
I will  never  attempt  anything  again  like 
the  “Midsummer  Trip” — ^indeed,  I do 
not  like  to  read  it  now;  my  ideas  about 
work  have  changed.  I think  you  will 
recognize  this  if  you  have  time  to  read 
my  paper  on  Pel^;  and  I hope  you  can 
do  so;  for  Pel^  is  Martinique;  its  head, 
its  ruler  meteorologically,  and  the  source 
of  nearly  half  of  its  seventy-five  princi- 
pal rivers. 

I do  not  think  I will  ever  cause  you 
any  trouble  again; — this  time  circum- 
stances were.against  me,  and  but  for  my 
sickness  I would  have  been  able  to  get 
along  without  letting  you  know  what 
had  happened  to  me.  On  the  other 
hand  the  sympathy  and  goodness  of 
your  reply  almost  prevents  me  from 
feeling  sorry  I did  let  you  know.  With 


love  to  you  always,  and  all  yours  at 
home, — Lafcadio  Heabn. 

Sept.  IS. 

Dear  Friend  Alden, — ^I  reopen  en- 
velope to  insert  a line.  Yesterday  I 
made  the  ascent  of  Pel4e  to  the  extreme 
tip, — also  had  a swim  in  the  crater. 
To-day  I feel  as  if  I had  been  “broken 
on  the  wheel” — cannot  move.  It  was 
beyond  any  question  the  most  terrible 
journey  I ever  made; — we  had  to  climb 
up  through  seven  or  eight  miles  of  trop- 
ical forest,  and  descend  the  same  path, 
— always  over  roots  of  trees  covered 
with  a green  slimy  moss,  slippery  as  ice. 
I think  I must  have  fallen  more  than  200 
times.  The  native  guides,  barefooted, 
never  tripp>ed  or  fell,  although  heavily 
loaded' with  provisions  and  Mr.  SuUy’s 
photographic  instrument.  For  them  the 
journey  was  nothing:  I never  saw  such 
men!  After  all  the  result  was  disap- 
pointing. We  had  momentary  vistas, — 
not  long  enough  for  a summit  view  with 
the  camera.  We  took  a photo  of  the 
crater  lake,  with  a view  of  the  Mome 
la  Croix  overtopping  it:  the  first  ever 
made;  but  the  clouds  kept  coming  and 
annoyed  us  unutterably.  Sully  says  he 
will  try  again;  but  there  are  100  chances 
to  one  he  cannot  succeed.  The  weather 
must  be  exceptional.  All  was  clear  at 
8 o’clock;  we  had  left  the  city  at  four 
A.M. — could  not  make  the  crater  before 
eleven,  or  11.30  and  the  Mome  over  it 
till  1 p.M.  Meantime  the  clouds  formed 
and  much  thunder.  We  did  not  get  to 
to’wn  till  9 P.M.  If  Sully  succeeds  before 
he  leaves  Martinique,  I shall  have  some 
superb  panoramic  views  from  him;  but 
it  is  not  likely.  I have  done  the  best  I 
could;  'will  complete  article  in  a few 
days  and  send  you.  But  I would  not 
undertake  the  journey  again; — ^it  is 
atrocious! 

FaithfuUy 

Lafcadio  Hearn. 
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A GA^mij;  DJ  FOT 

BY  ntEDEiaCK  L.  ALt^ 

I ENVY  people  who  have  aae  fixed 
amhition  ia  life  and  who  never  have 
had  to  woriy  about  what  they  were 
gtung  to  do  whea  th^'  grew  up.  Tbhie 
must  be  a in  maJdng 

up  your;  iaind  at  the  age  of  eight  to  he 
a locdiriotive  engineer,  and  gjaduating 
Ironi  sehooi  right  into  the  caboose,  and 
slaying  there.  Tbii^  how  roiicli  bother 
that  would  save.  With  Hie  things  seem 
to  be  different.  When  1 was  a little  boy 
1 had  a terrible  time  deciding  what  to  do 
when  I grew  up,  ^ttd  ^ tisae  goes  on  I 
don- 1 seem  to  ntake  thg  prbj^  sort  of 
headway  with  the.  problemi ’ 
it  has  got  to  be:  settlbfl  sOpa^  or  later. 
It  wotiM  iflfok  odd  pot  to  have  ttjade 
definite  dectsioji  at  the  age,  say,^  of 
seventy-fivh,  But  there  are  so  mnifjy 
attractive  things. 

I had  sfirae  excellent  ideas  on  the  84ib- 
ject-at  a fairly  early  period  in  my  life. 
I didn’t  fail  for  the  sort  of  caecier- to 
which  all  orthodox  small  lioys  are  .sup- 
posed to  aspire.  X didn’t  y^am  to  be  a 
fireman,  for  example.  That  is  to  say, 
not  a profc.s.sional  one,;  with  a rubber 
coat  and  helmet.  I prefeited  the  role 
of  resourceful  amateur;  Wliat  I longed 
for  was  that  some  night  I should  wake 
up  ami  discover  an  enonitous  fire  envclr 
oping:  a neighlMiring  house,  whereupon 
I .shouhi  Sprint  for  the  fire-alarm  box, 
turn  in  the  ulannj  tear  back  into  ihe 
burning  hotise,  and  re.scue  a Whole  crowd 
of  .suff^x'ating  people,  retaining  just 
enough  strength,  to.  come  down  the  front 
steps  of  the  house  and  collapse  into  the 
arms  of  a fireman  on  the  sidewalk,  airnd 
terrific  applause;  There  you  have  it — ■ 
the  resOUrceJul  amateur. 


Nor  did  l really  want  to  be  a profes- 
'atonal  motorman.  But  1 uised  to  stand 
bn  the  front  platfoi^  of  srisst  cars  and 
watch  the  way  the  motorman  handled 
the  contxoUer^  the  idea  l>eing  that  some 
day  fie  would  fall  dead  or  something 
in  a particiilarjy  ticklish  place— perhaps 
lea^ung  ihb  car  going  full  tilt  lor  an  open 
drawbridge— ^nd  the  passengers,  with 
blanched  faces,  v/ould  cry,  "Isn't  there 
anybody  here  who  can  save  tis?”  and  I 
would  step  modestly  forward^  sa3ring, 
‘^1  th*®k  i know  how/'*  and  would  stop 
the  car  on  the  brink  of  catastrophe.  It 
Was  pointed  but  to  me  that  this  would  be 
rather  hard  on  the  motorman,  so  some- 
times 1 worked  it  out  tbat  he  didn’t 
re^y  drop  dead,  hut  fainted,  having 
eaten  something  that  disagreed  with 
himj  and  presently  was  found  to  just 
a.S  good  as  ever.  This  was  felt  to  he  the 
of  the  problem;  it 
' hrijoght  »ie  hVuw  inlo  action  with- 
out inyblvmg  Unnecessary  bloodshed 
The  prittripfsV  trouble  with  this  ama- 
teur . inotof niah  business  was  that  it 
didnT  g*vT  ?»€  an  opportunity  to  fall 
senstdess  ipto  arms.  Falling 

sen^lcS4W^;!tb^p^  climax 

of  ebch  ;epjsod«.  heroism. 

Latbr  .bnV  When  ray  nimbitibus  became, 
priabipally  athletic,  ! found  h way  to 
achieve  this  telling  effect,  i ima^ned 
myself  as  a future  irack  athlete  partici- 
piiting  in  tlie  mile  run,  in  which  I 
sprinted  the  last  hundred  yards,  win- 
ning from  my  pppiment  by  six  inches, 
and  ineyitably  faliing  exhausted  into  the 
anna  of  those  pre.seht4  Twftc,  4 minutes 
•ifii  seconds.  The  time  tnight  vary  in 
diffefcbt  versions  of  the  jjerfortnance;  it 
might  be  ks'  slow:  as.4;.3i|,  Qf  : as  fast  as 
4.34^.  hut  ahvays  the  margin  of  victory, 
was  six  inches.  Usually  1 was  carried 
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from  the  field  in  a triumphal  procession 
by  va^  friends,  very  weak,  but  very 
happy. 

A good  many  years  have  gone  by 
^oe  then,  and  meanwhile  my  ideas 
about  my  career  have  altered  a .bit.  To 
be  sure,  I still  have  sneaking  hopes  of 
being  the  hero  of  a fire.  There  was  a 
time  last  winter  when  we  smelled  smoke 
in  the  apartment-  and  I thought  my 
great  day  had  come,  only  to  discover,  on 
dashing  bravely  to  the  basement,  that 
the  janitor  had  been  boiling  some  winter 
underwear  and  had  fallen  asleep  during 
the  performance  of  this  meritorious  act, 
allowing  the  water  to  boil  away  and  the 
underwear  to  bum  and  smoke  hideously. 
All  that  fate  allowed  me  to  do  on  this 
occasion  was  to  run  out  and  inform  the 
onrushing  fire  department — ^which  some 
hysterical  person  had  siunmoned — ^that 
we  had  the  xmderwear  imder  control  and 
that  all  danger  was  past.  Another  time 
perhaps  the  janitor  will  let  me  rescue 
him  and  the  thing  will  be  done  as  it 
should.  However,  I have  learned  that 
this  fire-hero  business  is  something  you 
csn’t  count  on.  You  have  to  have  a 
regular  occupation  between  fires. 

One  of  my  best  ambitions,  which 
recurs  regularly  after  every  visit  to  the 
theater,  is  that  of  being  a dramatist.  A 
great  life,  the  dramatist’s.  Between  you 
and  me,  I have  even  decided  on  certain 
things  to  be  included  in  the  play  which 
is  to  make  my  success.  It  is  going  to 
begin  with  an  empty,  dark  stage;  you 
hear  a telephone  ringing,  and  after  it  has 
been  ringing  a long  time  the  door  clicks 
and  a butler  comes  in,  turns  on  the  light, 
goes  to  the  telephone  and  answers  it. 
What  happens  then  I’m  not  positive, 
but,  at  any  rate,  the  play  begins  well. 
There’s  another  place  in  it  where  the 
heroine  turns  out  the  light  and  goes  to 
the  French  window  and  looks  out  at  the 
moonlit  backdrop,  and  hums  a tune  to 
herself.  The  effect  is — ^well,  it  must  be 
dear  by  this  time  that  practically  all  I 
have  to  do,  now  that  I’ve  decided  on 
those  two  scenes,  is  to  toss  in  a plot  and 
a little  dialogue,  and  the  play  will  go 


with  a rush.  I think  I’ll  finish  it  next 
summer:— between  fires. 

Still,  there  are  other  things  that  I 
want  to  do.  Take  j>olitics,  for  example. 
I decided  the  other  night  that  presently 
I’d  go  into  politics,  and  stand  up  before 
a great  auditorium  packed  with  excited 
people  and  tell  them  very  plainly  that 
the  right  must  triumph.  “Ladies  and 
gentlemen,”  I would  say,  “the  issues  are 
clear.  Are  we  to  allow  the  contemptible 
policy  advocated  by  my  opponent  to  be 
translated  shamelessly  into  humiliating 
action?”  (Cries  of  “No!  No!”)  “Are 
we  to  go  backward  or  forward?”  (Cries 
of,  “Forward!”) 

Now  that,  I submit,  would  be  pretty 
exhilarating.  My  wife  points  out  that 
when  I asked  the  audience  whether  they 
wanted  to  go  backward  or  forward,  they 
might  all  shout,  “Backward!”  But  she 
hardly  does  my  eloquence  justice.  The 
real  problem  is,  how  to  combine  politics 
on  a large  scale  with  play  writing. 

Occasionally  I think  I see  how  I could 
cany  both  these  careers  simultaneously, 
and  then  the  problem  is  complicated  by 
my  desire  to  a great  executive.  Just 
now  I’m  convinced  that  there’s  nothing 
like  being  a great  executive.  I must 
have  an  enormous  office,  with  windows 
looking  out  over  the.  great  dty.  I shall 
sit  at  a massive  desk  in  the  middle  of 
the  room — ^a  mahogany  desk  with  a 
sheet  of  plate-glass  on  it.  There  will  be 
a row  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  set 
along  the  edge  of  the  desk.  I shall  press 
one,  and  a beautiful  young  girl  will  come 
into  the  room.  I shall  say,  “Get  me  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  telephone.  Miss 
Biggs,”  or,  “Take  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Miss  Biggs — ‘Dear  Rocke- 
feller, You  have  one  day  more  to 
meet  me  at  my  own  terms.  Yours 
sincerely.’” 

And  Miss  Biggs  will  report,  “There’s 
a deputation  from  the  Ohio  Industrial 
Association  to  meet  you,  sir.” 

“Show  them  in,”  I shall  reply;  and 
when  they  come  in  I shall  glance  up  from 
my  papers,  set  my  jaw,  and  say,  quietly 
but  firmly;  “Gentlemen,  you  wish  my 
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answer?  It  is,  * No,***  and  they  will  creep 
out  like  a lot  of  whipped  dogs.  Then 
I shall  open  the  drawer  of  my  desk,  take 
out  a cigar,  slowly  light  it,  and  smile 
thoughtfully  to  myself. 

Now  wouldn’t  tW  be  perfectly  great? 
Frankly,  wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  able  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing?  No  details — 
Heavens!  no;  your  subordinates  handle 
the  details.  Just  decisions,  swift,  relent- 
less. Just  pressing  buttons,  dictating 
telegrams,  with  a glass-topped  desk  in 
front  of  you  and  the  roar  of  the  dty 
coming  in  faintly  through  the  open 
window.  That’s  the  life  for  me. 

Probably  I’ll  have  to  give  up  one  or 
the  other  of  these  ideas.  It  occurred  to 
me  yesterday  that  politics  and  being  an 
executive  might  be  combined  if  one  were 
President,  and  I almost  made  up  my 
mind  to  nm  against  Mr.  Harding,  or, 
instead  of  him,  in  1924.  To  do  this 
would  simplify  matters  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. Yet  there  are  disadvantages  in 
going  about  it  this  way. 

For  example,  another  thing  I want  to 
do  is  to  have  a first-class  butterfly  collec- 
tion. I haven’t  any  coUection  at  all  yet, 
but  I studied  butterflies  a good  deal  last 
summer  and  I mean  to  begin  collecting 
them  next  year.  Now,  suppose  I did  this. 
Probably  my  collection  wouldn’t  be 
complete  by  1924.  I should  want  to  go 
on.  How  would  it  look  to  read  in  the 
paper:  “The  President  expects  to  sign 
the  revenue  bill  to-morrow.  To-day  he 
went  out  with  his  butterfly  net  in  Rock 
Creek  Park,  and  caught  an  almost  per- 
fect specimen  of  PapUio  glaucus  after  a 
spirited  chase’’? 

No,  it  wouldn’t  do.  Not  even  if  the 
President,  after  successfully  chloroform- 
ing the  almost  perfect  specimen  of 
Papilio  gUmctis,  fell  senseless  into  the 
arms  of  the  Secret  Service  men.  And 
there  is  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  probability  that  if  I were 
President  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  play  the 
traps  in  a jazz  orchestra. 

You  didn’t  know  I’d  ever  wanted  to 
play  the  traps?  Well,  that  only  shows 
how  little  of  our  real  selves  we  show  to 


. our  friends.  Some  day  Pm  going  to  biqr 
a lot  of  drums  and  Wangles  and  tam- 
bourines, and  the  first  thing  you  know 
I’ll  be  at  the  point  where  I can  throw  the 
drumstick  into  the  air  and  catch  it  again 
without  breaking  the  rhythm.  I’ve 
thought  of  practicing  on  the  traps  at  the 
White  House,  and  I’m  not  so  sure  it 
couldn’t  be  arranged.  In  the  East  Room, 
for  instance.  You  see,  the  White  House 
has  grounds  all  round  it,  whereas  the 
apartment  we  live  in  now  has  other  peo- 
ple right  on  the  floor  below  who  don’t 
even  like  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers’* 
on  the  piano.  And  then  imagine  the 
sensation  of  playing  the  traps  at  your 
own  inaugmal  ball. 

But  what’s  the  rise?  It  wouldn’t  do. 
It  must  be  one  or  the  other,  that’s  sure. 
Why  can’t  I definitely  make  up  xay 
mind,  and  put  an  end  to  this  unco^ 
tainty?  But  first  I think  I’d  better  send 
this  piece  off  to  Harper’s.  If  accepted, 
it  would  be  a happy  augury  of  the  future 
— as  an  author.  I could  promptly  follow 
it  up  with  a novel  that  would  run  into 
several  editions  — and  then  another 
novel,  more  brilliant  than  the  first. . . . 

MY  NEIGHBOR  AND  MYSELF 

BY  ROBERT  PALFREY  UTTER 

NO  doubt  it  was  an  oversight  on  my 
part  to  buy  the  house  at  all  without 
consulting  the  neighbors.  My  only  ex- 
cuse is  that  at  the  time  I thought  of 
them  only  as  the  neighbors,  and  not  yet 
my  neighbors.  I took  what  I conceived 
to  be  the  ordinary  precautions;  I went 
over  the  house  with  a builder  whom  I 
trusted,  and  I paid  for  an  elaborate  bit 
of  research  known  as  abstract  of  title. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  make  a house- 
to-house  canvas  of  the  neighbors  to 
learn  what  they  were  holding  out  on 
me. 

The  first  to  immask  was  Mr.  Odgeis, 
next  door  to  the  south,  who  paused  to 
watch  me  uncrate  the  dining  table  at  the 
precise  moment  when  I discovered  the 
nail  driven  through  the  crate  into  the 
edge  of  my  priceless  ancestral  mahogany. 
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He  did  his.  best,  but  the  scar  remains  to 
this  day  unhealed  by  any  words  of  his. 
He  hinted  in  unmeasured  terms  that 
you  never  could  trust  anybody  to  crate 
your  furniture,  and  that  ai^body  might 
have  known  that  the  only  safe  way  was 
to  do  it  all  yourself.  Then  he  asked  me 
what  I was  going  to  do  about  the  cellar. 

1 said  I had  hardly  known  it  long 
enough  to  feel  jiistifi^  in  outlining  a 
policy,  and  was  about  to  ask  him 
whether  he  would  recommend  the  Mon- 
tessori  Method  or  the  Swedish  System 
when  he  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  a 
perennial  spring  of  water  in  that  cellar, 
and  that  no  plan  had  ever  been  devised 
to  drain  it  thereof.  It  “ stood  to  reason,” 
he  said,  that  it  should  be  so,  and  demon- 
strated it  by  his  own  private  mixtine  of 
misinformation,  one  part  distorted  from 
a professor  of  geology  (deceased)  to  two 
parts  exuded  by  a witch-hazel  practi- 
tioner who  was  said  to  have  detected 
and  traced  the  underground  stream. 
When  I succeeded  in  interpolating  the 
plea  that  the  cellar  was  at  the  moment 
as  dry  as  the  attic,  Mr.  Odgers  imper- 
turbably called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  extra-dry  season;  that 
springs  were  drying  this  year  that  had 
never  dried  before.  Anyway,  the  water 
from  the  sidewalk  would  always  flow 
into  the  cold-air  box  of  the  furnace. 
You  see,  the  wind  always  comes  through 
between  the  Town  HaU  and  the  Baptist 
chmch,  and  drifts  the  snow  here  on  the 
sidewalk  deeper  than  any  place  else  in 
the  village;  then  when  it  melts  it  flows 
straight  into  that  cold-air  box.  Stands 
to  reason  it  can’t  go  any  place  else. 

He  then  devoted  a fmther  hour  of 
his  precious  time  to  the  exposition — ^I 
couldn’t  invite  him  to  dinner,  for  the 
dining  table  still  waited  on  the  porch. 
It  was  graphic;  I could  picture  the  rush 
of  water  into  the  furnace,  its  spouting  up 
the  registers!  He  had,  he  said,  lived 
there  (man  and  boy)  for  forty  years; 
tenants  had  come  and  tenants  had  gone 
in  the  house  I had  bought,  but  not  one 
had  been  able  to  divert  that  flow  from 
its  undeviating  course  into  the  cold-air 
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box.  And  the  year  of  the  big  blizzard  it 
not  only  flow^  in,  but  it  froze  there. 
(Before  my  mind’s  eye  the  geysers  from 
the  registers  p>etrrfi^  into  crystal  col- 
umns.) And  “they  said”  we  were  to 
have  another  blizzard  next  winter.  Ever 
notice  how  them  things  come  round 
every  so  often?  Well,  then,  we’re  about 
due  for  another  one,  ain’t  we?  Now  his 
cellar  was  always  dry  as  a bone;  fuimy 
thing,  too,  right  next  door  to  mine. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Pardoe  came  in  to 
find  out  whether  We  had  had  anything 
done  to  the  kitchen  chimney.  My  wife 
asked,  anxiously,  what  was  the  matter 
with  it.  Mrs.  Pardoe  said  that  somehow 
it  never  did  work  just  right.  Mrs. 
Tiptod,  who  used  to  live  here  five  years 
ago,  tried  everything,  but  she  never  could 
get  her  oven  to  heat.  They  even  had  it 
tore  out  right  imder  the  roof  there,  and 
built  in  different,  but  it  wa’n’t  no  use. 

The  last  folks  that  lived  here,  they 
didn’t  bother  much  about  it;  they  al- 
ways cooked  with  the  gas,  but  that  way 
your  kitchen  was  always  cold  in  the 
winter,  hfc.  Pardoe  he  always  said  he 
s’posed  they  didn’t  dare  build  a real 
good  fire  in  that  stove  now,  considerin’ 
the  kind  of  a job  they  did  rebuildin’ 
the  chimney;  it  was  that  loose-jointed 
up  there  under  the  roof  it  was  liable  to 
set  the  house  afire  any  minute.  But, 
anyway,  it  never  had,  and  maybe  he 
didn’t  know  so  much  about  it  as  he 
thought  he  did;  but  he  ought  to,  due  to 
him  spendin’  so  much  time  up  there  with 
the  bricklayers,  one  of  ’em  bein’  a kind 
of  second  cousin  of  his,  as  he  happ>ened 
to  find  out  after  he  come  there  on  the 
job.  After  Mrs.  Pardoe  had  gone  it 
took  me  a long  time  to  convince  my  wife 
that  the  builder  and  I had  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  kitchen 
chimney  just  underneath  the  roof. 

I was  out  when  Mrs.  Lovegrove  called, 
and  I think  the  circumstance  saved  her 
life,  and  me  from  a murderer’s  fate. 

She  wandered  all  over  the  house  and 
found  fault  with  all  our  arrangements. 

Mrs.  Tiptod  always  had  the  piano  there. 

Mrs.  Tiptod  had  a round  dining  table. 
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and  had  the  sideboard  in  the  bay  win- 
dow. Mrs.  Tiptod  kept  the  coffee 
grinder  on  the  shelf  behind  the  stove. 
You  can’t  sleep  with  the  bed  that  way; 
you  have  to  have  the  head  to  the  north; 
Mrs.  Tiptod  had  it  here,  and  she  never 
opened  the  window.  What  Jiave  you 
done  to  this  room?  Mrs.  Tiptod  had  9 
blue-flowered  paper  here,  and  it  was 
always  the  best  room.  Why  do  you  have 
so  many  books?  Mrs.  Tiptod  had  one 
little  brokcase  with  glass  in  the  front; 
it  stood  right  here,  and  she  never  had 
books  all  roimd  like  this.  Why  don’t 
you  have  one  of  them  Madonna  pictures 
over  the  mantel?  Mrs.  Tiptod  always 
did,  and  she  had  the  loveliest  fruit  piece 
in  the  dining  room.  I don’t  supp)ose  I 
shall  ever  get  a shot  at  Mrs.  Tiptod 
(she  has  gone  out  into  the  Ewigkeii,  or  to 
Fort  Dodge,  or  words  to  that  effect),  but 
Mrs.  Lovegrove  lives  just  across  the 
street;  there  are  many  kilos  of  her;  I 
doubt  if  I could  miss  her. 

It  was  Mr.  McHeff  who  tried  to  wish 
a neighborhood  feud  on  us.  He  asked 
me  whether  I intended  to  use  the  path 
between  his  house  and  the  Eelses’.  I 
said  I hadn’t  used  it  much;  I usually 
went  out  by  the  street.  Why?  Well, 
he  didn’t  s’pose  old  man  Eels  would 
mind  much  if  I used  it.  The  trouble  was 
when  Ruel  Alefounder  bought  the  place 
and  then  refused  to  buy  the  right  of 
way  in  from  Eels’s  lane  and  called  Alf 
Eels  a robber  for  the  price  he  was  askin’ 
for  it.  There  was  a time  then  when  it 
was  as  much  as  your  life  was  worth  for 
anyone  who  lived  in  this  house  to  go 
through  there.  Mrs.  Tiptod  didn’t 
make  things  much  better,  neither.  She 
told  Alf  Eeb  to  his  face  he  was  a dirty 
old  skinflint,  an’  she  had  words  with 
Mis’  Eels  whenever  she  went  by,  till 
you’d  ’a’  thought  there  was  a cat  fight 
every  day  in  the  week  an’  twice  on 
Sunday.  Still,  he  didn’t  think  that  if  I 
was  careful  not  to  rub  ol’  man  Eels 
the  wrong  way  I sh’d  have  much  trouble. 
But  you  never  could  tell;  he’s  such  a 
pernickety  old  cuss. 

My  duty  to  an  unkempt  quarter- 


section  that  lay  between  my  sidewalk 
and  the  road  was  expnmnded  to  me  by 
Uncle  Ed  Leddy,  he  of  the  squirrel 
tooth.  1 was  to  plow  it  and  seed  it, 
and  then  “lawnmower”  it,  1 and  my 
heirs  and  assigns  forever.  In  vain  I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  if  I kept  the 
acre  of  ground  within  my  own  legdly 
defined  boundaries  reasonably  mas- 
saged and  barbered,  it  was  all  I could 
undertake,  and,  I feared,  a bit  more. 
In  vain  I urged  that  my  share  of  the 
town  taxes  would  more  than  cover  the 
improvement  if  the  town  wished  it  imder- 
taken.  In  vain  I argued  that  no  one  else 
in  the  village  had  any  such  burden  laid 
at  his  door.  Uncle  Ed  was  inexorable. 
The  town  expected  it  of  me  and  I should 
incur  his  (Uncle  Ed’s)  severe  displeasure 
if  I neglected  this  civic  opportunity. 

I have  lived  in  the  house  now  long 
enough  to  have  seen  the  revolving  year 
more  than  once  roimd  its  dial.  There 
has  never  been  more  water  in  my  cellar 
than  the  water  company  allows  me. 
Except  for  a casual  squirrel  now  and 
then,  I have  nothing  in  my  cold-air  box 
but  cold  air.  My  kitchen  chimney 
stands  as  a monument  to  the  bricklayers 
of  the  former  age.  The  neighbors  will 
have  their  Uttle  initiation  stunts,  but 
don’t  risk  any  money  on  what  they  say. 
Not  but  what  a fellow  ought  to  know 
what  he’s  getting  into.  There’s  that 
chap  that  is  buying  the  Pardoe  place, 
for  instance.  I really  think  somebody 
ought  to  tell  him  how  rotten  the  sills  are 
on  account  of  old  Pardoe  banking  up  the 
imderpinning  in  the  winter  and  leaving 
it  year  in  and  year  out — maybe  I ought 
to  tell  him  myself. 

OUR  OTHER  SELVES 

BY  MAYONE  LEWIS 

“ pOLLY  ESTHER,”  I said  to  my 

Jr  old-maid  friend,  “did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  to  wonder  what  kind  of  woman 
you  would  have  been  if  you  had  married, 
let  us  say,  Dicky  Reed?” 

“Never,”  she  answered,  promptly. 
“I’m  too  busy.” 
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“Think  it  over,”  I retorted;  ‘Mt’s  a 
very  amusing  exercise  when  you  are 
dusting  this  tiresome  old  mahogany.” 

I^ater,  as  we  threaded  our  needles  and 
contentedly  sorted  the  big  heap  of  stock- 
ings— ^for  darning  is  a recreation  to  us 
in  that  it  gives  us  a rare  hour  of  leisurely 
chat — I repeated  the  question: 

“What  kind  of  {lerson  would  you  be 
now  if  you  had  married  Dick  Reed.’” 

“Mairied  Dick!  Ten  years  of  bore- 
dom and  more  of  it  still  to  come!  I re- 
fuse to  consider  the  thought.” 

“This  is  hypothesis,  my  dear,  not  per- 
suasion,” I said,  dryly.  “Don’t  be 
alarmed.  As  we  children  used  to  say, 
TiCt’s  s’pose.’” 

“I  can  spare  myself  the  effort,  be- 
cause I see  that  you  have  it  all  thought 
out  and  are  eager  to  tell  me.” 

“If  you  were  Mrs.  Reed  you  wouldn’t 
have  made  that  reply,”  I said.  “You’d 
have  been  too  dull.  That’s  the  worst  of 
dullness;  it’s  infectious.” 

“Contrariwise,  I suppose  I owe  my 
present  brilliancy  to  yoiu*  companion- 
ship?” 

“No,”  I answered,  seriously  (I  always 
make  a point  of  becoming  straightfor- 
ward when  Polly  essays  sarcasm.  “No. 
You  owe  your  present  delightful  respon- 
siveness, my  dear,  to  the  free  currents  of 
air  that  play  around  the  old  maid’s 
brain,  around'the  brain,  in  fact,  of  any 
one  whose  personality  is  free  to  expand 
and  enlarge  itself  at  will.  But  nice,  dull 
Dicky  would  have  been  cramping.  He 
is  one  of  those  placid,  stubborn  men  who 
rotate  contentedly  between  the  office 
and  the  front  porch,  and  who  make  one 
feel  like  a torturer  if  one  suggests  a 
change.  You  would  now  be  feeding  and 
clothing  about  six  tow-headed,  placid 
children,  and  you  would  take  your 
mother-in-law  on  trips  with  you  because 
she  had  never  been  separated  from  her 
darling  boy.  Need  I say  more?” 

“You  have  said  quite  enough  already. 
Are  you  trying  to  make  me  content  with 
my  lot?  To  be  sure  there  are  those  tow- 
heads—” 

“Forget  them,  my  dear  girl;  you 
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might  not  have  had  any.  Lots  of  people 
don’t,  often  the  very  nicest  people.  It 
is  one  of  my  chief  quarrels  with  Nature 
that  she  invariably  propagates  from  her 
weakest  and  lets  some  of  her  finest 
wither  without  issue.  That  is  another 
instance  of  her  glorious  prodigality,  her 
terrible  indifference.  She  mows  down 
the  strong  man  and  woman  while  she 
suffers  the  weak  and  the  worthless  to  re- 
produce. She  would  have  us  believe  she 
can  grow  human  lilies  out  of  slime,  but  I 
never  saw  one.  Did  you?  Her  ways  are 
inscrutable.  To  her  the  individual  is 
nothing;  quantity  is  her  sole  interest — 
life  and  life  and  yet  more  life.  She  is 
endlessly  procreant  and  tirelessly  pa- 
tient. In  the  eons  that  are  hers  she  can 
afford  to  work  through  chance  and  indi- 
rection. How  hard  and  how  foolish  her 
ways  appear  to  minds  that  abhor  waste, 
that  seek  straight  lines  as  the  shortest 
distance  to  the  goal  desired!” 

“Yes,  we  disapprove  of  the  ways  of 
Nature,  yet  so  powerful  is  Nature  in  us 
that  we  never  think  of  going  counter' to 
her  currents,  or,  if  we  do,  we  suffer 
promptly.  You  and  I,  for  example, 
think  it  rational  that  the  pure  and  the 
enlightened  should  continue  the  race. 

We  are  fairly  good  and  well-informed, 
yet  we  don’t  marry  because  our  natures 
have  not  prompted  us  to  do  so.” 

“And  when  I see  our  old  suitors  I am 
reconciled  to  Nature’s  ways,”  said  I. 
“There’s  Harold  Plumtree,  for  instance, 
with  whom  you  rode  and  swam  and  ate 
ice-cream  sodas  from  the  age  of  eight  to 
twenty.  He  is  grossly  fat.  Think  of  it ! 
that  splendid,  arrowy  boy! — and  he  has 
caused  poor  Meg  many  a red-eyed  night 
and  many  an  indignant,  heart-breaking 
morning.  I’m  glad,  dear  Polly,  that 
Nature  pointed  you  to  a different  path 
from  Hal’s,  back  there  in  your  spring- 
time, when  the  trails  of  life  looked  al- 
most identical,  and  only  a subtle  instinct 
warned  you  which  to  take.” 

“Why,  honey,  you’re  getting  quite 
solemn  over  these  reminiscences!  As  if 
I ever  thought  of  marrying  Hal ! But  he 
was  a fine  boy.  I remember  the  day  we — ’ ’ 
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“What  absurd  notions  we  conceived 
when  we  were  in  our  teens!”  I 
interrupted,  “and  how  different  we 
should  have  been  if  we  had  carried  them 
out!  Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
you  wanted  to  be  a doctor,  and  your 
father  refused  to  allow  it?” 

“You  were  just  as  silly!”  Polly  coun- 
tered. “ You  wrote  me  a long  letter  one 
summer,  saying  you  were  going  to  be  a 
missionary  to  India.  It  was  the  first  I 
had  heard  of  it,  but  your  tone  was  so 
earnest  that  I was  horribly  alarmed. 
That  crisis  passed,  and  within  a year  or 
two  you  wanted  to  be  a suffrage  or- 
ganizer.” 

“^Vhat  blessed  egoists  and  idealists 
we  were!”  I laughed.  “I  suppose  that 
was  our  equivalent  for  falling  in 
love.” 

“But  you  did  fall  in  love,  too,”  said 
matter-of-fact  Polly,  “and  so  did  I,  I’ve 
forgotten  how  many  times.” 

“Yes,  and  wasn’t  there  a delightful 
exhilaration  in  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing Mrs.  A.  or  Mrs.  B.,  two  quite  differ- 
ent people,  living  along  quite  different 
lines?  The  chief  charm  of  youth,”  I 
continued,  after  a pause,  “as  I look  back 
on  it,  is  its  assurance  of  the  measureless 
possibilities  of  life.  Youth  doesn’t  ap- 
preciate its  own  beauty,  its  evanescent 
charm;  it  takes  maturity  and  the  back- 
ward glance  to  do  that.  Youth  does  not 
enjoy  its  romances;  they  are  too  poig- 
nant and  too  much  mixed  with  self- 
consciousne.ss  for  real  enjoyment.  But 
the  wealth  of  youth  consists  in  its  sense 
of  security,  in  its  faith  in  its  freedom  of 
choice  and  in  the  variety  of  things  it  may 
choose.  That  faith  accompanied  me  till 
a year  ago — ” Polly  looked  up  quiz- 
zically and  I hastily  corrected  myself. 
“No,  I haven’t  really  lost  it  yet,  but,  on 
the  shady  side  of  thirty,  it  grows  vbibly 
weaker.  Faith  in  one’s  many-sidedness, 
faith  in  one’s  power  to  choose  and  to 
succeed  is  a plant  that  flowers  in  the 
strong  sun  of  youth.  I remember  how 
impatient  I used  to  be  with  you,  Polly 
Esther,  when  you  were  doubtful  of  a new 
venture,  or  lukewarm  about  some  mad 


proposition  of  mine.  . Your  few  addi- 
tional years  were  sufficient  to  bring  dis- 
trust of  these  will-o’-the-wisps.  How 
youth  loves  the  day-dreams  in  whirii  it 
sees  itself  in  infinitely  varying  attitudes, 
all  of  them  noble,  or,  at  the  least,  suc- 
cessful! To  the  young  the  world  is  so 
full  of  a number  of  things  that  the  only 
difficulty  is  the  initial  one  of  choice  of 
one’s  path.  To  be  a doctor  and  effect 
marvelous  cures,  and  never  charge  a 
penny  to  the  poor,  and  yet  grow  rich  and 
famous;  to  be  a missionary  and  teach 
the  bored  and  enslaved  women  of  hea- 
thendom what  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  what  self-respect  and  respect  for 
their  sex  mean ; to  write  stories  at  once 
popular  and  true  to  life  (fancy  such  a 
combination!);  to  marry  and  bring  up 
children  who  would  be  both  natural  and 
well-bred,  intelligent  and  modest,  self- 
reliant  and  obedient — ^how  is  youth  to 
choose  among  careers  so  varied  and  so 
enticing?  At  twenty-two  all  seem 
equally  possible  and  almost  equally  al- 
luring. Then  chance,  fate,  nature, 
what  you  will,  steps  in,  sets  one’s  feet  in 
a narrow  way  which  soon  becomes  dusty 
and  thorny  enough  to  tame  the  mo^ 
exuberant  fancy.  Thirty  comes  and 
presently  forty,  and,  in  most  cases,  fifty 
and  sixty  find  us  following  the  windings 
of  that  same  little  path  which  we  entered 
upon  so  unsuspectingly,  so  jaimtily,  in 
our  fateful  twenties.  The  paths  we 
might  have  followed  have  branched 
from  ours  long  ago,  some  of  them  unseen 
by  us  as  we  kept  our  eyes  on  the  pitfalls 
in  our  way;  they  are  now  hopelessly 
divergent.  At  each  of  those  cross-roads, 
seen  or  unseen,  we  have,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  buried  a self  that  we 
might  have  been.  Poorer  in  imagina- 
tion, but  richer  in  experience,  we  go  on 
our  predestined  way,  building  up  and 
evolving  the  self  that  we  actually  are, 
free,  as  John  Burroughs  says,  only  v.ithin 
the  limits  of  our  own  nature,  free  so  far 
as  our  consciousness  goes,  but  actually  as 
much  rooted  in  our  chosen  environment 
and  as  much  predetermined  to  it  as  yon- 
der pine  tree  on  the  mountain-side.” 
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chairs  we  Etol  yet  so  easy  as 
one  <!Ould,  There  are  people 

■who  we  Tesled  froirv  the  cams  and  efforts 
of  the  War,  and  tliece  are  others  who  are 
not.  and  probahly  never  M'j II  ive.  There 
are  sliU  iux«yr  «ieoy  people,  in  this 
worUl  who  wduhl  hkO  to  sit  doivn  for  a 
long  rest  wid  take  no  titonght  of  tli® 
BBorrow ‘ A tired  Affierteau.  who  svcfiit  to 
Europe  in  1913  und  W'as  still  tired  when 
he  came  to  England,  wrote  down  in  his 
Botebook,  “ When  you  go  to  a country 
which  has  a going  civilization,  wdiy  not 
sit  dowm  and  ride  in  it.”  So  many  people 
wouhl  like  to  do  just  that,  hut  countries 
having  a going  civilization  capable  of 
carrying  travelers  or  weary  jKHjple  rpm- ; 
fortably  are  fairly  scarce.  There  is  nox: 
civilizatiDn  that  one  can  sit  down  in  srid.: 
take  no  thought  for  himself.  There  rs.aii 
civilization  like  that  in  England  before 
the  war  in  smooth  working  order  at 
present. 

One  of  the  s^jnestions  that  press  is 
whether  things  are  growing,  better  or 
growing  worse,  la  Bome  countries— 
Belgium,  foe- one^they  arc  impravtag 
deddedly  ; in  Others  they  are  WByeriTig;-: 
and  in  otbe?^  still  they  are  goirig  tlowh- 
hill;  but  UipeHS  the  wav 
can  be  stcarhed^  ond  dnless  the  decline  ui 
tlie  decUhing  countries  can  he  checked, 
even  those  that  itxe  going  ahead  can 
bardlyr  hold  their  progress. 

Here  at  {jot/te  have  this  question  a.s 
much  x<i- any  oOWr  e^^  Are  things 

getting  better  or  are  they  getting  wpr.se? 
We  have  had  a big  .'shrinl>age  in  price*?; 
the  gas  has  been  let  out  of  many  bal- 
Icioaa.  and  values  have  tiecn  cruelly 
jolted;  but  at.  this  writing  (in  January) 
we  am  not  sure  yet.  tvhere  the  bottom  is 
or  whether  we  have  touched  it..  In 


. March  certain  old  things  will  pass  away 
-*"to  wot,  the  Wrison  administration*— 
and  ft  new  thing  will  come  in  the  persons 
of  Mr.  Harding  and  bis  advisers.  Active 
and  aspiring  people  with  rampant  ener- 
gies want  to  show"  Mr, Harding’s  adiriim 
istralion  what  to  do,  but  a great  many 
other  people  hope  that  it  is  going  to  be 
an  easy  chair  that  they  can  sit  down  in 
and  rest.  Their  hopes  are  only  too  likely 
to  Ije  disappointed,  but  at  least  ope 
great  thing  will  Ijc  accomplished— the 
deadlock  betw'eeu  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government 
'R'ill  endedv  and  an  adtuinistratioti 
will  ljc  in  cha^^  lias  power  to  act,  ’ 
One  .sign  Unit  easy  chairs  are  going  to 
1^  mbre  popular  Is  that  readers  are  get - 
Itiig  li&ck  lo  bcHifcft.  About  that  tbcjre 
is  Qti:  mistake,  and  it  means  a good  deal, 
TVTien  the  Great  War  came  bang  into  the 
world  50  August,  lO-lJ,  readers  droppe<i 
their  })ooks  and  took  to  newsi>apers. 
Many  of  them  Inirdly  looked  at  a book 
again  for  fouryejirs,  or,  if  they  did,  it  was 
some  fjQok  about  t he  war.  or  tliat  e-V 
plained  the  war,  or  was  so.mehow  relaletl 
to;  it,  Of  that  took  them  qiiitc  out  td  the 
existifig  world  and  reste*!  them  for  a 
ntonieht.  And  they  did  quite  right.  The 
newspapers  of  those  yejtrs  wejre  wander-; 
ful.  reiuling.  Nothing  Imtwceu  csoyerS 
could  tutich  them.  They  were  full  .of 
news  of  c-veutsy  ?tnd  such  even  tit  I 
pa.saionate  thouglrt.s  had  lo  wait.  That 
went  ou,  as  W'e  alh  reoieinbcr,  for  four 
years,  and  the  great  new S lasted 
almost  a year  longer  ihan  that,  but 
nowadays  newspapers  have  really  got 
back  to  something  like  th^h"  ;pre.-n*a.r 
condition.  Ordi»iarily.  one  ; cah  skip 
them  for  .it  do)'  or  two  mid 
anything  vital.  The  infonuat ion  they 
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di£Fuse  still  includes  much  that  is  highly 
important,  but  much  of  the  space  that 
once  went  to  matters  that  were  changing 
the  world  is  now  spent  on  holdup  men, 
profiteers,  motor-car  thieves,  sports,  po- 
litical gossip,  tattle,  and  governmental 
projects  that  are  dry  reading.  Politics, 
since  election,  is  prosaic  and  has  got 
along  to  the  jwint  where  the  important 
things  seem  to  be  economy  and  retrench- 
ment. Thinkers  are  thinking  things  over, 
and  out  of  that  the  best  books  come,  and 
also  the  inclination  to  read  them. 
Whereas  four  years  ago  he  who  read  a 
book  was  in  danger  of  losing  time  and 
getting  behind  in  what  he  ought  to  know, 
now  it  has  come  to  be  that  the  loser  is 
he  who  neglects  important  books.  The 
sign  of  the  change  came  gradually  to 
people  who  found  that  the  book-review 
departments  of  the  week-end  papers  had 
come  to  interest  them  again.  It  had 
been  a long  time  since  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  it  was  really  a sign  of  set- 
tling down. 

And  then  their  bookshelves,  that  held 
companions  of  all  their  past  years,  and 
that  had  dome  in  war  days  to  seem  to 
them  like  mere  cabinets  of  stale  medi- 
cine unfit  to  cure  the  new  diseases,  began 
to  look  friendly  again.  To  be  sure,  the 
old  life  and  the  old  world  had  gone,  and 
the  books  on  the  shelves  belonged  to  a 
past  that  all  resjjected  authorities  agreed 
had  vanished;  but  still  their  old-time 
readers  also  belonged  considerably  to 
that  same  past,  and  would  as  long  as 
they  lasted,  and  to  have  the  companion- 
ship of  those  other  relics  was  consoling 
to  loneliness. 

And,  furthermore,  though  this  was  a 
new  era,  humanity  had  not  changed  its 
nature,  and  there  had  been  new  eras 
before,  and  each  one  had  always  had  to 
start  with  the  population  that  earth  was 
stocked  with  when  it  began,  and  was 
colored  and  affected,  especially  in  its 
early  efforts,  by  the  whims  and  preju- 
dices and  habits  that  that  population  had 
brought  along  with  it  from  the  era  pre- 
ceding, so  that,  after  all,  some  remem- 
brance of  what  had  been  was  almost 


necessary  to  understmiding  and  foresi^t 
of  what  might  happen,  and  the  poor  dear 
books  on  the  shelves  at  least  remembered 
and  recalled  what  was. 

When  we  start  again  to  live,  even  after 
the  most  monstrous  war  and  the  worst 
jolt  ever,  we  have  to  start  from  where 
we  left  off.  There  is  no  other  way.  One 
can  imagine  the  passengers  on  the  Ark 
feeling  the  grating  her  keel  on  Ararat, 
and  can  guess  what  their  feelings  must 
have  been  on  getting  back  to  earth. 
Well,  this  return  to  books  by  the  readers 
is  something  like  that. 

Of  course  the  new  books  are  of  all 
sorts,  like  their  patrons.  • There  are  the 
novels  of  the  day  about  the  life  of  this 
present  moment  in  various  places  as  re- 
ported by  various  persons  who  think 
they  see  it;  and,  if  one  may  judge  from 
what  the  reviewers  say  of  them,  they 
reflect  pretty  faithfully  the  strange  ef- 
fects of  the  war  on  the  minds  and  morals 
of  its  participants  and  observers.  One 
quality — one  defect — all  the  new  books, 
good  or  bad,  light  or  weighty,  share  in 
common,  much  to  the  regret  of  pub- 
lishers; they  cost  more  than  they  used 
to.  White  pai)er  is  still  very  dear;  com- 
position, press  work,  and  binding  are  all 
very  much  more  expensive  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture 
of  books,  as  also  of  magazines  and  all 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  has  magni- 
fied to  a degree  that  might  be  ominous 
to  the  distribution  of  literature  if  one 
could  suppose  it  would  be  pemanent. 
Doubtless  it  won’t,  though  the  wasteful 
use  of  forests  to  supply  an  inunensely 
voracious  appetite  for  wood  pulp,  may 
keep  books  fairly  dear  after  bread  and 
boots  and  raiment  and  motor  cars  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  capacity  of 
buyers. 

The  great  reading,  as  always,  is  about 
human  life,  current,  immediate,  and  pro- 
spective, with  due  proportion  of  books 
that  look  back  a little  into  the  world  that 
was  and  tell  about  that.  Mrs.  Asquith’s 
confessions  cover  a good  part  of  the 
generation  before  the  war,  and  bring 
British  existence,  sporting  and  political, 
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as  operated  by  herself  and  many  inter- 
esting, and  some  highly  distinguiidied, 
companions,  right  down  to  the  footlights 
across  which  present  audiences  are  look- 
ing. Such  books  as  hers  belong  to  the 
class  that  help  to  explain  why  what  hap- 
pened happened  to  the  world.  The  im- 
mediate books  aim  to  tell  what  is  now 
going  on,  and  the  third  class  try  to  puzzle 
out  what  will  hap])en  next  and  - what 
mankind  will  do  about  it.  The  great 
reading  now  is  about  that,  and  the  pith 
of  it  concerns  the  adjustment  of  human 
relations. 

The  most  important  book  of  the  hour 
— at  least  the  most  popular  substantial 
book — is  Mr.  Wells’s  Outline  of  History, 
in  which  that  diligent  and  dauntless 
author  undertakes  to  trace  the  evolution 
and  historical  development  of  the  human 
animal,  and  to  show  him  how  far  he  has 
got,  what  mistakes  he  has  made,  what 
dangers  threaten  him,  and  where  and  by 
what  means  he  may  hope  to  come  out. 
All  that  is  what  thinking  people  want 
to  know  and  they  will  seek  it  anywhere 
where  the  chance  of  finding  it  looks  good. 

There  are  at  least  two  books  that  leave 
their  readers  regretful  that  the  subjects 
of  them  are  not  back  in  this  world  where 
we  could  get  the  benefit  of  their  thought- 
ful opinions  on  things  that  have  hap- 
pened since  they  died.  There  is  a life  of 
Joseph  Choate,  who  had  thought  long 
upon  the  subject  of  peace  in  this  world 
and  had  worked  hard  to  promote  it,  and 
of  whom  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  he 
gave  his  life  finaUy  for  that  cause.  The 
degree  of  political  detachment  to  which 
he  attained,  his  acuteness  of  perception 
and  sagacity  in  application,  his  passion 
for  peace  between  nations,  and  his  prac- 
tical experience  as  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land and  as  a delegate  to  the  Hague 
conference  in  working  for  that  peace, 
all  make  one  wish  that  we  had  his  reac- 
tion on  the  League  of  Nations,  his  expo- 
sition of  whatever  side  he  took  about  it, 
and  his  persuasive  influence  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  whatever  course  he 
approved. 

And  to  help  us  to  decisions  in  another 
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line  of  problems  we  wish  we  had  back 
William  James,  whose  letters,  amounting 
really  to  a biography,  are  one  of  the 
veiy  notable  books  of  the  season.  All 
his  life  Doctor  James  pursued  spiritual 
truth,  looking  for  it  wherever  he  could 
find  it,  with  slight  regard  to  academic 
approval.  He  was  himself  a sophisti- 
cated and  instructed  person.  He  knew 
something  of  natural  science.  He  had 
studied  art  and  had  graduated  as  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  inherited  a 
lively  interest  in  religion  and  had  grown 
up  in  a family  where  that  subject  was 
considered  and  discussed  with  entire 
freedom  of  thought  and  language.  When 
it  came  to  finding  his  life  work,  what 
Doctor  James  found  was  teaching.  He 
became  a searcher  and  a teacher.  He 
taught  psychology  and  he  searched  for 
truth.  As  one  reads  his  letters,  it  grows 
upon  the  mind  that  he  was  one  of  the 
very  important  men  of  his  day. 

Since  Doctor  James’s  death  in  1910 
civilization  has  been  stood  on  its  head, 
but  the  particular  thing  that  we  would 
have  been  so  glad  to  have  him  examine 
and  consider  are  the  happenings  in  his 
own  department  of  study.  The  great 
harvest  of  spiritist  phenomena  that 
came  with  the  war  still  continues  to  in- 
terest great  numbers  of  people  and  is 
producing  a whole  literature  of  its  own. 
The  spiritist  books  are  still  read  (two 
of  the  best  of  them.  The  Seven  Purposes 
and  Our  Unseen  Guest,  are  published  by 
the  house  that  publishes  this  Magazine) 
and  new  ones  keep  coming  out  which 
thoughtful  people  search,  not  so  much 
any  more  for  reiterated  assurances  that 
the  dead  live,  or  advance  notice  of  what 
is  going  to  happen,  as  for  religion — ^for 
the  spirit  that  has  power  to  save  the 
bedeviled  world,  and  for  the  means  of 
connecting  it  with  that  operation. 

The  Pope  said  the  other  day  (at 
Christmas  time)  that  the  world  was 
affected  by  five  great  plagues — ^negation 
of  authority,  hatred  among  brothers, 
thirst  for  pleasure,  disgust  for  work,  and 
forgetfulness  of  the  supernatural  objects 
of  life.  The  religion  that  one  may  get  out 
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of  the  spiritist  books  touches  on  all 
those  matters  and  especially  is  timely 
medicine  for  the  last  one.  This  religion 
comes  out  of  the  same  blue  that  all  great 
religions  seem  to  have  issued  from,  and 
commends  itself  the  more  to  pious  peo- 
ple of  our  time  and  land  as  they  discover 
that  it  is  precisely  the  same  religion  that 
they  have  always  had,  but  detached  a 
little  from  the  familiar  frame  in  which  it 
has  so  long  been  admired,  and  exhibited 
as  a moving  picture,  very  much  alive. 
People  who  knew  something  about  Doc- 
tor James  inclined  to  believe  him,  even 
when  he  said  something  they  did  not 
know  before,  and  they  tolerated  his 
opinion  when  he  thought  better  of  some- 
thing than  they  did.  So  in  all  of  this 
spiritist  activity  he  would  have  had  a 
better  hearing  if  we  had  him  because  he 
had  been  a long-time  student  of  the 
general  subject,  and  had  knowledge  of 
that  and  of  many  other  things  without 
having  a sealed-up  mind,  or  being  com- 
mitted in  advance  to  any  theory. 

The  opinion  is  very  generally  held  by 
so-called  practical  people  that  the  affairs 
of  this  world  are  and  must  be  conducted 
by  folks  who  are  still  alive.  That  opinion 
was  held  more  positively,  ]>erhaps,  prior 
to  1914  than  it  has  been  since,  but  still 
it  is  a respected  opinion  and  in  the  main 
sound.  The  machinery  of  civilization 
must  be  operated  by  living  people.  They 
must  fight  its  battles,  make  its  poison 
gas,  build  and  sink  its  ships,  raise  and 
distribute  its  food,  put  up  its  buildings, 
connect  its  communities,  check  its  dis- 
eases, and  do  all  the  other  odd  jobs  that 
civilization  implies.  But  when  it  comes 
to  getting  them  to  do  them,  or,  as  now, 
to  cease  promoting  the  destructive  jobs 
and  concentrate  on  those  that  support 
life,  this  exclusive  reliance  on  the  living 
and  visible  people  falls  down  a little. 
Sometimes  they  are  hard  to  handle,  and 
it  becomes  an  urgent  problem  now  to 
induce  them  to  stop  destruction  and  con- 
centrate on  production  for  a while.  Then 
there  is  apt  to  grow  up  a sentiment  that 
there  is  need  of  outside  and  invisible 
help,  and  presently  comes  a call  for  it. 


People  say:  This  is  very  serious.  Wc 
are  up  against  it,  and  it  seems  more 
than  we  can  handle.  We  had  better 
pray. 

The  world  at  this  writing  seems  to  be 
progressing  rapidly  to  this  pious  frame. 
It  needs  some  outside  help.  The  news- 
papers printed  a New  Year  Appeal  by 
laymen  for  prayer  which  had  forty-one 
signers,  headed  by  Roger  Babson  and 
including  well-known  bankers,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  editors,  publish- 
ers, educators,  a lawyer,  and  a renowned 
surgeon,  who  agreed  that  “only  spiritual 
remedies  can  ciue  the  present  ills  of  man- 
kind.” The  newspapers  also  reported 
Mr.  Harding,  the  President-elect,  as  de- 
claring, in  a letter  received  on  Januaiy 
7th  by  a clergyman  in  Bridgeport,  that 
“Prayer  is  a dominant  factor  for  a suc- 
cessful life.”  It  sounded  a little  as 
though  Mr.  Harding,  anticipating  trou- 
ble in  making  both  political  ends  meet 
in  his  prospective  occupation,  did  not 
intend  to  limit  himself  to  visible  and 
carnal  assistance. 

So  hard  it  is  to  lose  the  invisible  world! 
So  hard  for  even  the  most  practical  peo- 
ple to  avoid  the  impulse  to  implicate  it 
in  the  problems  of  visible  life.  Our 
knowledge  of  it  is  limited;  in  all  dealings 
with  it  there  is  a risk  of  being  misled 
and  of  self-deception — ^yet,  in  sore 
straits,  inevitably  we  reach  out  to  it,  as 
though  it  was  an  indispensable  factor  in 
the  successful  conduct  of  visible  life,  as 
apparently  it  is. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  world  can 
be  pulled  out  of  this  bad  hole  that  it  is 
in  if  only  the  living  and  visible  men  who 
must  be  the  immediate  agents  in  the  job 
can  be  induced  to  pull  together.  But  it 
is  extremely  hard  to  get  them  to  do  it. 
The  living  and  visible  leaders  of  man- 
kind do  not  give  much  evidence  of  being 
equal  to  the  task.  The  laymen  of  the 
New  Year  Appeal  are  right  in  thinking 
that  only  spiritual  remedies  can  cure  the 
present  ills  of  mankind,  and  it  should 
encourage  all  well-wishers  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect to  notice  that  he  seems  to 
share  that  opinion. 
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Bt  HA\T)EK  CAttlirtH 


TKiJ  <mr  lowti  that  it  W 

no  prtssi  telegraphing 

in  hot  ImW  ^11  live  to  the  city 

It  %hI  50  il umpiirey- 

ville|  % they  liave 

cme:^  you  m hear  about' 

and  5ij  j^!4i>rn  see*^—  ll  a rabbit 

runs  acr^  the  the  live  wire 

3end^  the;  news  In  the  meu 
rbjpblitap  papers.  The  fol> 

Jowers : c^f  Karj  Mane  say 
that  1W  5ocne 

speh  pmpi^^^thvp)  vab.«er 

of  a niatiufiictMrt'tf  is 

the  Wjfey  it  fe' wfth  tte  live 

wir<e^  nsjpott  aF  ih^ 
pexe^tuatioiivs  wbeh  it 
peais  sn 

find  that  the  A>mwy  bit  th^ 
mayor’^s  gar tieherM  cliased 
the  bioiaelf 
^^w  ftifttefW  iMton- 

!taiJ  rabbit  ahd>  some  grass. 

Finished  plwJuct : Garden- 
er in  the  hosptW^^^ 
helped- down  by  the  fire  conir 
pany^  ^ ^ 

But  datl^hg  of  the  sort 
from  iciUf  tpw  W iEven  our 
loc^  ne^pap^*  T'hfi  W^sak^ 
iy  hev^^  really 

firioU  any  neWA;^  being  ds^ 
voted  to 

I4t^atiu*e,  It  may  go  m 

far  sift  to  siy  up  the 

garden  Inick  in^  The  ltiMligen^'»  biinhies 
never  snap  the;  leg  off  a vij[lage  offieiki. 

All  of  this  w for  the  fact  that 
nothing  1ms  ever  alvout  the 

l^pjver  Haddock^^^^^^  clock.  ThatV  the 
iianus^j^  our  towa,  Upper  Haddv^lc-^ 

Afier  all.  Tm  sailing  iinder 
I've  lived  in  Upper  Hj^ddock  cw^  one  sum- 
Vou 


mer.  Al>ner  Tinker  w and  Ivw 

stay^  for  Abner  Tinker  ? 

Abner  will  as  if  he  liad 

betm  tidkutg  houf>  though  tlie  rtearcSt 

he  ha^  i^ptne  to  has-  been  to  light  hw 

them  brotiierjB,  EHphaS^t 
and  ^osh;  was  so  diffemt  that:  you'd  said 
they  waV^T  no  ari..  JiOU''relatioos. 

oue  froin  NeW^ 

V imhwi  tothesr 

r narn^i  filac 

L speafemg j it  wa^bT  so; 

^ tli^  Was 

"inb^  fWin^  as  you 
sayvISKpWfei  ft 

^ year  and  hi  ^nsb> 

'A  and  both  Partridge; 

jBjil  Abig^b  his  wife/ ^ 

the  tombstuni^^^l^^ 

11^1  . membti^ 

■ mebby  the  ibmbs  lies, 

J ) the  same  ire^ient  being 
T ' ^ J the  we’^  butcanyliowy  he^vi^ 

goii^Hud  Abig^  his  wifcA 
Thi^  l^vn  it  "‘bout 

Uim 

^ notice  of  wlmt  Us^ 

ptinfet  KiibOdy 

ever  calling  the  phe  Liph  or 
the  o?her  ioshiui,  lEUpliar 
let  ]>eing;  a gi^od  tttah;  and 
lrt>o>  a real  Pillar^  and  losh^  W 
Fnriar.,  as  the  par.v>fi  .^idd^tha  isv  ^ low 
ciiss,  bardcnitig  hi^  on  the  coornnmd^^^^ 
himting  in  the  gun  for  Wsr  liv- 

ingv  and  drivdring  'rtiin  whm  Ihirsiy ^ which 
fre<|Oenl  , bfc  fiim  lieing  dfy  a*  n.  tw- 
ered  bfidgcv  ns  tliu'  saying  is.  Wlicriets,  fJxis 
here  bomfiiy  i hc^arn  you  spealyng  of?  i/fc 
mebby  Josh  ^ook  after  hb  father  eahliisive* 
him  teiiig ; perbBf^  one  qf  tbese  gay  birds. 
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though  nobody  knowing  now,  from  being 
deceased  such  a lengthy  time,  and  Eliphalet 
favoring  Abigail,  his  wife — the  old  bird’s 
pardner,  I mean  to  say — no  doubt  patient 
and  enduring,  as  is  necessary  for  a woman 
suffering  wedded  bliss  with  the  noble  critter, 
man,  lord  of  the  universe,  as  I may  say, 
though  often  backslid  considerable. 

“Well,  anyhow,  Eliphalet  is  the  bird  I’m 
telling  you  ’bout,  him  being  the  fust  citizen 
of  Upper  Haddock  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
Josh  a hissing  and  a byword  for  fifteen  years 
longer,  for,  though  the 
wicked  stand  in  slippery 
places,  they  seem  to  have 
calks  on  their  shoes  like  a 
truck  hoss;  and,  howbeit 
strong  drink  is  raging,  it 
seems  to  agree  with  some, 
though  mebby  bad  for  the 
color  of  the  nose.  Josh 
having  a beak  that  would 
have  guided  the  hardy 
mariner  to  his  haven  if  we 
had  lived  along  the  coast 
where  the  mariner  needs 
it  mostly.  But  no  more 
about  Josh,  though  I’m 
bound  to  say  a kind  man 
to  his  fambly,  and  inclined 
to  hug  the  constable  and 
cry  on  his  shoulder  when 
took  up.  I’m  talking  about 
the  Honorable  Eliphalet 
Partridge,  the  successful 
business  man,  beloved  by 
all  except  the  ongrateful 
birds  that  worked  in  his  clock  factory,  who 
used  to  holler  like  all-git-out  for  more  wages. 

“The  Honorable  Eliphalet  was  the  founder 
of  Partridgeville,  down  here,  built  up  around 
his  great  clock  works.  Biggest  cuckoo-clock 
factory  in  the  world.  Him  mebby  cottoning 
to  cuckoo  clocks  on  account  of  his  own  name 
being  same’s  a bird’s,  though  partridges  be- 
ing no  hands  to  holler,  ‘Cuckoo,’  but  more  on 
the  instrumental  order,  as  you  might  say, 
what  with  their  drumming.  Eliphalet  was 
hot  on  birds,  anyhow,  being  for  tw'enty  years 
treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  Ornitheological 
Society,  that  meaning  it  was  devoted  to 
birds,  not  birds  like  you  and  me  and  folks, 
as  the  saying  is,  but  real  birds,  such  as  roost 
in  trees,  singing, ‘Tweek,  tweek,  chippio!’  and 
waiting  for  your  cherries  to  get  ripe.  Though 
I disremember  any  of  them  singing,  ‘Cuckoo, 
cuckoo!’  like  a clock,  but  they  may  in  furrin 


parts — Switcherland,  mebby,  where  things 
are  queer,  anyhow,  dogs  as  big’s  a yearling 
calf,  and  all  carrying  little  casks  of  brandy  on 
their  collars  to  succor  the  traveler  caught  in 
the  awful  avalanche,  from  not  hollering 
‘Excelsior!’  and  beating  it  for  home  before 
sundown,  all  I got  to  say  being  that  if  Josh 
had  lived  in  Switcherland  he’d  ’a’  laid  down 
regular  and  waited  for  the  awful  avalanche, 
hollering  for  the  dogs  when  he  seen  it  coming. 
But  no  more  about  Josh,  scum  of  the  earth. 

“Well,  Eliphalet’s  cuckoo  clocks  was  the 
best  in  the  world,and  never 
got  out  of  order  and  said 
‘Oocuck,  oocuck,’  like  the 
man’s  who  tried  to  fix  his 
own;  and  he  built  up  the 
biggest  business  of  the  kind 
in  the  world,  employing 
three  thousand  hands,  all 
ongrateful  and  hollering 
outrageous  for  more.  But 
Eliphalet  was  a good  man, 
and  he  never  let  their  on- 
grateful noise  keep  him 
from  living  an  upright  life, 
nor  take  away  his  intoest 
in  birds  and  the  Ornitheo- 
logical Society,  remaining 
treasurer  to  the  end,  and 
his  accounts  found  correct 
after  his  decease:  Received 
from  dues  for  the  current 
year,  seven  dollars  and 
forty-four  cents;  paid  out 
for  postage  and  printing 
and  sundries,  six  dollars 
and  ninety- three  cents;  balance,  fifty-one 
cents — and  you  may  shoot  me  if  that  fifty- 
one  cents  wasn’t  right  there  in  the  treasury 
in  cash  money.  Imagine  if  that  Josh  had 
been  treasurer!  A deficit  smelling  of  gin,  if  I 
know  anything  about  it. 

“Wdl,  Eliphalet  died  and  there  was  gen- 
eral mourning,  except  among  the  hands, 
who  the  day  of  the  funeral  stood  around  on 
the  street  comers  and  sniffed  and  sneered 
because  they  said  the  day  would  be  took 
out  of  their  wages,  the  factory  and  everything 
else  being  closed  to  show  respect.  And  right 
we  were  to  show  respect,  too,  because 
Eliphalet  had  always  said  he  would  do  some- 
thing for  Upper  Haddock  in  his  will,  and 
sure  enough,  he  had  when  the  same  was  read. 
He  had  left  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
town  clock  in  a tower,  to  be  erected  on  the 
corner  of  the  new  court  house.  A cuckoo 
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deck,  W^vii  cIc)l^^^  of  thef; 

of ' the  four  ^ ^ h^dbr^  aI!  ^eh- 

twh  sis  feet  long:  Oj^eruag  Jii4  hill  In  ii6w^  for  \<rinding  repaits  for  a himdri^ 

ptopoitiooT  anS  5*011  going  to  do?*  The  wonj^n 

tiiighi  bdien  bat  w no  to 
indijo^,  fiV^ja  ^ as  the  stop  that  the  towfi  badhg  a<^ept^ 

case  fee<  not  to  a»d'h3ipbalel‘^c<ocutr>^^^^^ 

and  half  P aU  the  ;■  >tp:  budge-  So  it  iust  along  for  a 

bies?  {oiir  smles^id  eack^;  of  the:^dkobs  gi^iHng  in  fini^r 


direction- "'  ■ , •>>  . voice  idl  the  timei  more  resonoiw  and  iar- 

“1  joobody  the'  ^se^^luBiE^  the  babies  sutr^nis^  and 

world,  iwt  eyph  in  Swit«i«rlaad^  e’k-er  »e^.  Avoapten  ot>  the  ratnpa^v  isl,  ihtf  noit- 

anytyng  iijke  tiiat  ctieko*  bjwtj- -^hjek,  with  ’ ' .ti^ptiwi  sort  o'  ^obop  tJh^  nerws  c?  aU 

fotif  bkds  cpihiing  barking,  and  bdag  a respeciablb  cbitiinitto^t^ 

put  the  time  in  wlmt  the^  ;«di  and  bed  at  bine  p'etoe^,  so  getting  the  benefit  bf 

eve?>^bpdy,  fespecMly  the  WdeSt^  it  teUj  elcAeb,  and  twelve,  brid  the, 

for  fotuf:TOil«3'-^Vm^by  fiy0,M  lbfe  wind^w  halves.  A atrikVbn  a l^  whjPbTweigbed^^^t^ 
right-’-aM  pfi  tbb  ittplfe  on  tons  pne<^iag  ba^  outbiaat  the  btpi^v' 

accoiint  of  tfe  fc^Hies  bPbxg  which  downed  the  ^tikei  «4ter  -aH,  th^^ 

•worse  alpngat  eleven pf  tweJVb^^b^^^^  lip«^  loar  of  ihi^  'in  plying  unison,  all 

later,  but  there  was  the  p[narler«  and  haivaas  aaying  ili;  ThefPnly  laais  that  didn't  com- 
coming  T^tty  <dose  Wgethet',  as  they^  jitphi  was >fosh,  who.  aeyer;  went  tP  bed  till 

a cuckpb  ^Pek,  eveitt  a small  One.  but  nearer,  after  midn^hV  iblJ^how.  and  jf^tobably,  con- 
of  couia«,  pn.  a tmVn  eackoo^  inderhig  oveiytffiag,  (»<dd  va' in  tlie 

you’vb  got  a baby,  and  you  are  a womans  tower  and  slept  tight  there  with  the  birds, 
mother  of  the  baby,  women  having  np  idea  sad  shOre*J,  and  dnsarbt  at  a Quaker 

of  Civic  Betterment,  which  had  been  j^pha^ 
jet’s  aim. 


\y<d1,  the. women  amd  UiP  diahirbed  etti' 


DIDRlT  IT  WAKJE  OT  AJJLi  THU  BABIES  ? fpL  SAT  IT  DID 


them  mtH  «aj8Xe&,  begun  to  move  awax 


mis  1 vvray;*.  su^b  .as  iujauc- 

tiwLs  aud  wd  tfe 

grand  blit  Uial  d^  lte|it 

right  <yn  i^j^fe<^ow>g^  dw  and 

fnicUons.  12>erybbd^^^  imtat<Ktv  iind  an- 

uiherUiing;  5;^dienEi)phalfet‘it^^^^ 

ttati^e  towD  had  1>»5^ 

fore  5ens<?d  ii  and 

hithtes*  w^  had  /»hipp<^ 

and  up  a uionnmeni  fo  M 

Pittk,  iOiiK^ribed  nh 

Eliphalot  l^ix^ridge,  tpp^!t 

Hxidlock.  lus  Gratirful 

Little  reinaii^  txi  W R^ 

estate  wilt  df^^h^  atid  'espc^ia  them 
tv^ th  habiei^  begim  to  awayv  IVIaH^f 

meetinga  was  held,  tiievmoe«  <>f  the  speakerii 

iJeilounditg  the  dock  ^rwnal  oitl  theta 

fiVuT  hldb  cnjckoorng  that  crdock, 

foliowefJ  foitni^jilly  by  a qua^t*^r  after*  and 
Oien  ibc  half,  three  quitri-era*  lUid  ten  foller^ 
iug  us  Oil  nur  hUmWe  homes; 

'Mt  Tuh  ofi  f ill  the  third  suiimier.  It 
warm  uigtit;  Wbder*»  w ere  opett, 

IJpper  Hiiddo^^  dept  fiifiil  knowing  that 
nO.taightwouht  strike  fofi  VC;  minutes 
jiiit  hiitfl  eteH:’n  ai  in 

tones  tWt  sbfiK>k  top  b rick#  >nif  the  chiin* 
biysv  The  fimr  in  the  iHwet  drupp^xl 
open  and  the  four  birds  boat  out,  thdf  bifis 


Then  a most  treuveajoua 

bang?  th^i  ianp©^  one 

more.  Gen  tlie  ’ noise  of  thtmi  baug^  rat- 
tled the  the  W 

a^uxsed  eiiekoo  was  npt  heardi 

shbwrf  dis- 

xeput«dde  S^idj^dge  in 

frpiDL  ilia  wx>o»is,  having  pmlbabb^'^  sfo 
■tafea  4nd 

hid  blazed  awalv.  doubte  fc.  barrels 
to  onet  buckshot  and  ertra  and 

plugged  fight  through  the  cTOp  of  of 
tl^m  T mi  a inaudlhi 

wnditioi.  : hi^V  them  birdsfa 

imudsvy  L egg'miicO-  *we;;ftad^ 
jyotii  ptt^’  tevk^p  ' em.  Shot  %ixi  to  save 
t^peaahr  ami®  aTOimd  tie 

neck  of  his  oniy  fri^md*  the  towit  constafaie, 
and  htist&to 

"'The  dlawyeivd 

that  3om^l>iKly  haA  changed  the  inscriptibn 
On  park  to  lieadf 


IN  iioNon.  or 
JOSH  PARTRIDGE 
BK>ncrACToa  OF  Upfeu  BUbhock 
Brms  GjQ^ATEnrb  TowmtmuvuE 


EDITOH'S  dra\ver 


A Time 

^T^HERE  mmjii^txy  At  dmner^  as4  tJie 
^ wo  a^id  io  the  ^Bve^ 

Dunxig  the  iaehl  &«  MioaaU^  dkctis&iim 
arose  regardmg  ihe^  wliicUy 

acjj^^  between  ^e 

aifid  South. 

VTh«^  romhig,  not  far  offv  when 

tii:^m%ill  benoK'ortik,  South*  East  ut  West, 

^on’t  that  he  splendidf  * mteirtiptw}  life- 

tfewatie.- ;V  - ; , 

V^- Why  <loe«  that  inierest  you F' 
boy's  astoniab^^  l^^ 

“ Because  it  l^e  so  much  easier  to 
learn  g€iogta{>hjvV 


, The  Dramatic  Insttiict 

^T^HERE  was  a I^aniet  in  the 

* iloa’s  deu  lri  the  {^vrlor*  aiid  htt^^  Betty 
^had  heard  tile  Sbejbxt^^^^  lions  had 

beoii  b>fd  not  io  hw  he  was 

good  xaau^  but  one  d»yv  ia  hn  e^^'ited  aside 

to  the  imu$,  sheSyhispeT^d : 

fete  Uttie>  bilv  tej'way^  Betty 

wnals  to 


V The  GcocraJ’^  Tcstxmomal 

A C^jiTAS^  igeh^hl  bad  plaht^S  a 

lable  garden  to  tW  tear  of  qtwirim. 
He  hail  ^y^a!  g^Miersy  wi?.h^  m 
less  siicos^s^  wdiea  soldiet  j Uie  owner 

of  a 

offmsd  hSs  ehgi^e^t 

hira,  Aud  in  4ue  oonrse^^ 
flwmlimg;  hut  iew  vv’getahte^  their 

w%y  to  the  general's,  t^ble*  As  tbi*  eod  of  tlie 
reason  O^pproariiii^^  a quiet 

westigatiun^^  te  was  immediately^  W 
Iroided  wntfe  yequcst  lor  a 

lether  of  He  ivas  aHiidly 

■feiit  vc^'  eoi)wi^tiou5  tnau,  and  the  recoicu- 
mendatioU  W^aS  as  f cillows : 

^V'lhts  m gettfeig  more  out 

M my  garden  thmi  any  o have 

ever  employed/!  . 


Sofar  Cliemistry 

ADIStlNGUlSHI^  deKv. 

ere4  a Iqcttife  on  *'Suti  Sjpot^  and  Solar 
Chemistry^ A yoohg  teity  wW  met  him 
lat^r  exprc^^  at  hav«j^  missis! 

the  oppotliiteit^^  . 

■ ‘ Wdfe  I dte!i  fejiiow^i^  live  feeen 

partieul^ly:  **^11  Was; 

aU -/about;  ps^fesg^ 

Yes.' -te 

tevo  I iiavo 

A Uty  life/'^  / 


ft  Htiff^  mndl  I hfp^y  ffty  Airribrella  linU  stand  HI 
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^ Lib^al  Measure  A Biblical  Rjcampte 

^lUE  5*oii.ng^^  very  mui?h  tlie  diancel  of  tbe^  A^ 

* aod  Ojie  CauaiWjj  chief  ^fendid 

affpotid^  a of  ro^  wittdtm^  waa  rec^tly  creeled  Iw  t\>inmmuT- 

«--oae  Tbse  naxwe  aud  \drtue^  of  » pmjtoeat 

wrote  a fete  to  tea  floret;:  vitBsen.  It  reprc^edtoii  tfie  P^r fe 

diate  dchifcry  of  ^ in.  yam  to  waUc  dfea  file  Sea 

womam  The  read  the  djder  fe  0aHlee,^^  the  other  apc^ilfe  .watcimt 

thought  fe  wted  pteci^^  te  mmofeliy  ffem^ 

impro'ving  OJ3  it^ao  . tfehhi^ 

'"^^Here's  fe  order  lug  the  piettfe 

twenty  noses,  ! of  ^pay  best  lady  w ha  was  to  dis^  beside 

CTistonxers.  Tlm>w  in  good  la^the  wddowof 

mt^ure/^  termer  ttumagfe 

pkee  fm  the  bfei^  cd 

•;|V:V.  ;.',  •^’VeSft'yesi^'  momied  'tfe;'^  wife,, 

A Mystenous  Subie^t  :-  It  i»  ti€?au|ifu}^  vjic^  it 

A LANK,  dfeonsoJate- ifefcmg  hmv^f  appfojpm 

skaj^i  on  tfe  ste]^  of  the  tivWn  hall  batid  waa  ix  st«^dibo^  Ootan^T’  j 
durinir  the  fMxigres&  of  a pohlwal  meytiu^ 

*VDo  feu  3mo  whoV  tafetig  in  there 
nowr-  defetad^  a stmngi^,  htfeMyi  paJiai^ 
for  a ‘^Qr  fee 

you  just  ;gte% ’M 

■‘No,  mtv  out/'  feid  tfe 

fanufe  decidwlly*^ 
is  tfdkihg  in  there/v  ^ ^ 

^*^What  ate^tiif ' 

Wellv*  eqntmu^  pasa^: 

ing  a knotted  band  atfeas  fak  torehem 
didji*isay^r.'' •/',' 


Bold  Invadefs 

T ITTKE  lafett  from  the  felyyhfe  beesn  fe 
^ the  TOUhtrj’  ortly  one  day,  but  the  righu 
of  propc^rty  ow’ners  and  projpcH^rrentm  ^ 

ahefey  6mty  te 

/'Mother  r she  motu- 

feg  af tfe  th^  arrival,  "*  • Mother } Just  eomc 
here  ahd  look!  Thfee  fe^ 
wjjnng'  iheif  feet  i>n  ofei.biee  «<4e^ 


’ ■'■  _ ' Jf/s ■ Worth ^ Trjdtig  ’/ 

Spujifia  who  Mul  ifiC  is  feefete  anvoy^ 

ilefii  dluHiy$  secures  an  imd  iriewiventert^  by  lafo 
d ' ' - . ' • / arriwrfr-—  . ' 


So  he  devises  this  sign  tchich 
^works  beaUiifuUp., 


*'*  By  Jppff  rd  tike^  tjoUdgeP^  , ^ 

^ WovMn^S  U 6t'  iDifd  yum  lo&uld  he 

in  ih»  cUy  ff/r  ileum  fmniki  cttd  <jf 


Too  Ojinjugdl^ 

Little  Ethel,  wh^ 

her  iislened  while  ihe  ;gr6ff  but 
Inlelligextt  ctek 

'^IVtadfihiy  I iUti  >ure  hot  lae^l.  «> 

miK!h  Wili  ftuO  jSVe 

qiflte  aMaif>le" ' 

As  ^ kft 

exclaitaedi  ittdFgn^tiy : 

'‘Aaatkr  I like  that  mau,  not  one 

bit!  Why,  he  taikt^  t0  you  iost  like  be  was 
yburlii^sndr 


A Nadonki  Habft 

yeara  old*  was  rushitig 
^ Y/iktly . from  toooi  to  rootiu 

. yoxir 

%er  €3^  to  her. 

^"t^h^aae  don't  she 

ans^e^b  brealhl^^i^iy- for 


Apo^olie  Fame  : 

^HE  SMAdayrSCjhool  tyas  -*:>s:pla!Ding 

■•  gome  t:lViMreu  infant 

class.  , ' V./-'  ^ / 

'‘lljai  is*  l^eterv  * ehe  to  a 

figine  Oh  ^ ' 

M*01i,y  a b ttli?*  gir4y  m 

prise,  "ft  thoui^ht  Peter  was  a rabbit 


Standing  Honart 

HQW  rlicl  you  get  on  wiyi  iipellmg?*’ 
Hair^*^  Eadlher  asked  hicUf  aft<T  his 
fl«;t  day  at  scho<>L  ''You  look  so  pleased 
that  Vm  sur^  5*011  tUd 

"‘No^tn,  I 4:^>uWnH  jspefl  mudi  of  any- 
thing/' ^bniUfrft  ‘‘and  I 

rememb>^  the.  a %*er5''  VrelL  nor  the 

geogrt^by/' V v';,.'^'^ 

The  pother  her  disapp^^^ 

but  bad 

'*But  that » M m motherJVbe  g^d; 
the  boys  all  like  itie^  and  IVe  gol  ttie  bigg^t 
fieet  in  ciassr 


of  tiuit 

r T asked  fcpiic  Virginia  dark^’.  «»f  another; 

WclL  yo^  H^:  Jittty  replied  the  other* 
"‘I  hate^  to  ; Ef  1 was  to  trade  dat 

mule  off  he'd  regyard  ?t  as  a vic\<jty, 

He*s  been  tryiu'  /o'  4e  ias^^  sht  weeks  to  get 
rid  of  me/* 


mi  / don/i  kn<fW  adinl  io  umi  as  a 

(witose  di^r^  *^me  not  use  o snailf[* 


EytetixiatiAg 

^T^RB  iirnUU  frf  her 

t ri#:w  ^i^sktressi 

ciii-gl^Js  OnoR  her 

liiuyls*  f^  The 

mta  hit3. 

: *‘:DiMi.r  the  owiicr;i?'*‘Hml 

. .'"^1  kiiin«  tfa  .uucW^ 


O^imseJeht  Cjsfitr^ 

T 0"TI#E^Mi^rge’r>^  to  f^ilk  ersrer  the 

tde|!lh)iic  with  h*T.  (u«ther^  who  was 
risUm>>  a ?riwh  ^ 


A few  4»fs  when 

|‘ue  Tiiutlw  waj^i,  an«thi.T  visit  to  the 

ihc  lihler  ^yit*!r  ifiverUt^to  }War- 
4hrji5>t  the  ii'leffliciiie,  C^t^ntTal  evWe;ntly  K^ 
h*>eu^4sikih«  for  the  iiiimWt  arui  Miifgc^y 

:“^Geiiir»L  I v^aht  the  1 ha4 

ita>.  same 


- A ’MaTme\Spectftcle:^. V ' ■ 

A C U^'Aljf  of  ah  AtWtkv  K 

tetoert^ji  hy  tt  wopiau  ij^asseilger  wha 
.was  atoay5s  ihquirhig^  pps^ihilf  ty  -of 

wwg  a w ttou!3  a ilao'  she 

beshught  liioa  To  liaye,  her  t'atWi  ifv^e  hove 
■m-:sJght-;  . 

'"‘  Butv  tJiy  <Miptoto  !^«heW  herT 

rniWr impaUf in  i^i- 
h;tKV%^’'/wliiy'are  ;>’uu  .?a 
• **  Ckptoiih'-  sj>i\? 

Ufe  5^  ht  sc^  a whale  hlulil kr^  ^ It  t^^usl  be  very 
tttipn^ssVve  to  watot  subh 
cxi^ture  cry/V 


• ’^Ka'  Op^ji  ,Bfi^md'‘-'\. 

j^HAMP  a:S  an  otri 

^ S(iunh>rtr  eptr^a  whiif  '^KAtirrih 
aftor  a ft 

^ tfe  has  pfc-^hu  U'V!^’ 

WKkhi^’' ‘it ; A a-  ■ 

**  A^>u  doh't  shyt'^  excla^i^ 
in  s«jme  ania^e/lueiftv  *^TJl  wlnit  montli?’^. 
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GLORY 

BY  GRACE  SARTWELL  MASON 


UNDER  the  drifting  gold  and  scarlet 
of  the  autumn  afternoon  we  all 
started  toward  the  Square.  There  was  a 
certain  expectancy  that  touched  every 
face  turned  toward  the  center  of  the 
town,  an  expectancy  which  differed 
subtly  from  the  mere  curiosity  of  other 
community  occasions.  For  on  this  after- 
noon we  were  to  witness  the  unveiling  of 
a bronze  tablet  let  into  a great  granite 
bowlder  in  the  Square,  and  on  this  tablet 
we  were  to  read  the  names  of  those  of 
our  boys  who  had  gone  to  the  war. 
There  were  to  be,  we  had  been  told,  gold 
stars  after  the  names  of  those  who  had 
never  come  back.  And  so,  mingled  with 
our  expectancy  there  was  something  of 
elation,  of  solemnity,  a touch  of  exalta- 
tion. 

None  of  us  cared  to  be  late  for  that 
fine  moment.  Some  of  our  most  impec- 
cable housewives  had  even  left  their  din- 
ner dishes  unwashed  and  standing  in  the 
sink  covered  decently  with  a dish  towel, 
and  there  was  much  calling  from  side- 
walk to  verandas  as  one  and  another  of 
us  warned  our  friends  that  the  band  had 
begun  to  play  and  the  procession  of 
school  children  and  G.  A.  R.  veterans 
was  forming  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse. 
Grandma  Colt  had  long  since  been  trun- 
dled past  in  her  wheel  chair,  sitting  up- 


right, doing  all  the  pushing,  as  her  de- 
voted, but  sometimes  tried,  Samuel  often 
said.  Men  from  the  logging  camp  had 
gone  past,  teetering  on  spiked  heels. 
Small  cars  in  clouds  of  dust  had  bounced 
past — ^a  car  from  nearly  every  farm,  for 
we  are  a prosi>erous  valley.  In  our  w'ay 
of  saying,  people  came  from  ’way  up  the 
creeks,  from  the  Haines  District,  from 
Mercer  Township,  and  from  across  the 
river.  There  was  scarcely  a fold  of  the 
hills  that  had  not  sent  forth  a human  be- 
ing or  two  that  afternoon. 

There  is  a band  stand  in  the  center  of 
our  Square,  its  jig-saw  architecture 
somewhat  ameliorated  with  vines  and 
hanging  baskets.  Some  merciful  lack  of 
ifiitiative  or  of  funds  has  kept  us  from 
spoiling  our  Square  with  paths  or 
benches,  shrubbery  or  fountains.  And  so 
it  is  very  simple — a neat,  sweet,  green- 
velvet  handkerchief  of  a Square  with 
maples  on  four  sides  of  it  hiding  the 
shops  somewhat,  and  the  hills  looking 
down  on  it  benignantly,  fold  on  fold. 

And  now,  near  the  center  of  it,  is  the 
fine  rugged  old  bowlder  brought  down 
by  two  teams  from  Bear  Mountain,  and 
on  the  bowlder  we  were  to  see  a bronze 
plate,  thickly  inscribed  with  little  names 
that  are  so  big  in  our  hearts.  The  tram- 
pled grass  sent  up  its  incense  of  fra- 
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grance  most  poignant,  the  maples  flung 
out  their  shimmering  banners,  the  band 
could  be  heard  coming  around  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Willow  streets. 

“Doctor  Willie  will  never  make  it  if 
he  don’t  hurry,”  worried  Mis’  Anderson, 
at  my  elbow.  “He’s  just  druv  past 
toward  home,  an’  they  say  the  parade’s 
started  from  the  church.” 

We  crane  our  necks  after  the  swiftly 
retreating  back  of  Doctor  Willie’s  car. 
We  see  it  come  to  a skillful  stop  in  front 
of  his  father’s  house.  Doctor  Willie 
steps  out  unhurriedly,  takes  his  medi- 
cine case  into  the  house,  probably  jots 
down  a few  orderly  notes,  comes  out 
again  at  exactly  the  right  moment  to 
step  into  his  place  in  the  procession.  We 
all  draw  a breath  of  relief.  It  would  not 
be  right  or  seemly  to  have  the  unveiling 
without  Doctor  Willie,  we  all  feel.  He 
is  our  one  major.  Besides,  he  was  one  of 
the  first  of  our  boys  to  volunteer,  and 
the  last  to  come  back. 

“There’s  Doctor  Willie’s  mother. 
How  do.  Mis’  Merle?”  I heard  Mis’ 
Anderson  again,  and  she  added,  “It’s  a 
proud  day  for  Mis’  Doc  Merle.” 

I felt  my  other  elbow  pinched  by 
Letha  Doane.  Letha,our  best-educated 
spinster,  is  Puck  turned  a bit  sardonic. 
“ I see  Doctor  Willie’s  mother,  all  right,” 
she  murmured.  “But  where  is  his 
father?” 

“Old  Doc’s  in  the  drug  store,  settin’ 
as  usual,”  supplied  the  all-seeing  Mis’ 
Anderson.  “I  saw  him  when  I come  by. 
He  hadn’t  changed  his  coat  or  any- 
thing.” 

She  leaned  across  me  with  a pecking 
motion  of  her  small  head  to  address  the 
inscrutably  smiling  Letha.  " It’s  a mercy 
we  ain’t  all  dej)endent  on  Old  Doc  any 
longer.  I never  drew  a comfortable 
breath  while  Doctor  Willie  was  away, 
for  fear  something  would  break  out  on 
us.  Of  course.  Old  Doc  was  all  right 
when  he  was  younger,  but  Doctor  Willie 
has  had  such  a grand  education.” 

“Paid  for  by  Old  Doc,”  Letha  mur- 
mured. 

I left  them  unobtrusively,  for  I wished 


to  look  across  the  Square  over  the  heads 
of  the  throng  from  the  higher  level  of 
the  sidewalk.  The  only  bit  of  open  space 
in  the  Square  was  the  circle  about  the 
flag-draped  bowlder.  On  the  temporary 
platform  the  speakers  sat,  their  feet 
disj)osed  gingerly  among  the  potted 
geraniums.  The  procession  was  turning 
into  the  Square,  through  a lane  kept 
open  by  diligent  Boy  Scouts,  the  school 
children,  with  arms  full  of  glowing 
autumn  flowers,  our  half  dozen  old  vet- 
erans in  the  place  of  honor,  and  last  our 
young  veterans  of  the  A.  E.  F.  One  or 
two  of  them  were  in  fairly  complete 
uniform;  some  of  them  wore  their  ser- 
vice hats  and  civilian  clothes.  Doctor 
Willie  marched  as  he  had  stepped  from 
his  car,  in  the  spotless,  well  cut,  carefully 
pressed  business  suit  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  see  at  our  bedsides  accompan- 
ied by  a fine  black-leather  medicine  case. 

Indeed,  although  Doctor  Willie’s 
straight  back  showed  his  military  train- 
ing, it  was  difficult  to  believe,  that  he  was 
not  on  his  way  to  a case.  His  good- 
looking  face  wore  the  same  earnest, 
tight-lipped  expression  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  there  as  he  drove  past 
our  windows  on  his  way  to  a double- 
pneumonia case,  or  a crushed  arm  in  the 
logging  camp.  He  did  not  even  wear  the 
medal  he  had  received  for  his  feats  of 
surgery  under  fire  in  France.  One  half- 
expected  him  to  break  away  from  the 
column  as  soon  as  he  had  decently  seen 
it  to  the  speakers’  stand,  in  order  to  go 
back  to  his  consulting  room. 

I was  glad  for  his  mother’s  sake  that 
he  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  for,  as  the 
procession  formed  its  circle  about  the 
bowlder  and  the  sjieakers’  stand,  and 
the  voice  of  the  first  speaker  began  to 
swing  into  the  good  old  oratorical 
phrases,  I had  a glimpse  of  her  face, 
usually  an  empty  assembly  of  small, 
neat  features,  but  now  glorified  as  she 
gazed  at  her  son.  With  that  glimpse 
something  clutched  at  my  heart,  as  if 
the  face  of  Doctor  Willie’s  mother  had 
told  me  a little  of  the  unutterable  pride 
and  thanksgiving  there  were  in  the 
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sfottls  of  all  the  iiirotheTa  who  ■^rahecl  their  fi  oger  of  ihj^;  ot  lier  iii  thf  lisx^et  of  his 
iiecks  th  ga»e.  »t  one  par.ruai^  face  in  Vest.  ^th  hik.'UshuUiers  siig^hjg  fomftia^^^^ 
that  cirrle,;  and  fhe  aching  silliness  id  Uiere'^ds  ptdhiiVgdin.hs!ai4  Doe’s 

the  heaFtS  of  those  AVho  Itad  only  a attitude.  It  was>  of  his 

gold-staired'  dame  on  « brooze  tablet  to  face  : thaiy  I,  hnew  that 

look  ; none  of  iis  bad  ev^er 

I'  found  that”  eveti  the  tall.^  broad-  Doc*4  face  heforev  ^Ithlfd  txjen  hidden 
slKiuhlered  figure  of  Itpctor  Willie  stand-  frora  u:^  by  his  t’whykwi  Isy  a seraggly 
ttig  4 1-  attenlfdb  begiisiimg  to  blur'  a growth  ,bf  tyhiskef , 1^**  i^^he  frieiidliheSs  of 

bit;  ^ my  hearh  i>y  letting  ; liis  sihile;  sbrUe^  :^jlashes 

my  gaai!i  wm  tiie  Tiiaii]e,s  hint  ■ of  ItV , thd  hts*ts:^^:o 

fewsi*  tfid  Ntfwt:  ;:tt  these  external  faels 

saw  that  014  fiom0  ohf  for  the  instant  to  have  dropped 

drug  and  standing  OH  the  top ' ' hway.  In  Old  Doe'^f  fape  there  was  but 

step,  ftmu;  »hagg>%  ■ t}i}tig-=t-a  hmebbess  so  keen,  sO  stark, 

j^izzfeyf  Impys  %fdss  the  iiipiare,,  lie,  that  I tprtu'd  my  eye.s  away  for  t>ar  he 
too.  whs-  lynk^  Witlh>f  hijs  might  kmiW  I hatt  seek  'it. ' • 


■\Vitlt  Ik  thk  IMKf ket . td . hiS  ' l>oob>r  Mere’s  'Wi Hie  had  barely  em 

saggiiig  <dd  emit  aiid  the  tiiundi  and  fore* . ' tered  liighi  ,j«‘)i(>ol  when  he  nnnouncieil 
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that  lip  was  goiflg  to  }>t>.  doetop-^anii  a Will ip^s  being  his.  Naturally  lie  wanted 
cruckefjigtclc  dtwtor,  toio.  His  father  rtdthihgLat  the  best  for  Willie.  He 
heard  the  pronpuncenicnt  of  this  rtitnb)-  hiid  ihad^-m  hitU' 

tinn  with  curiously  nujfod sclL  Jjiit  fer  yillhc'  he  longed  for  soirie 


ei:i>>tigh,v  .^elfrsirrifiijei 
dfsilluitoti,^  and  pam. 

;:.lt  Wgs'n’^t;-  that  .Dr. 
Wj jlinhi'  Morle  did 

' ndt  -tBe  ' pro-. 

feSsiOn  of  iils^  tatlier^' 

1%  i 

and  lie  saW'’  all  Its 
glpriesV.-  '.Int-toe  thc- 
ojfj,"  of  tnodjifine  he 

ill  tercstv  when 
he  fcatoe  its  prac- 
tree  some  ohaJity  in 
lihii  of  hom»nne.s.s, 
pcrlraps  of  softno-ss, 
'Bi  ineefl  and  hung 
back  in  dread.  He 
neyer  becaitje  used 
to  .;^TlIe  ■ ' very 

im- 

ainnati’&d:  to 


tospdh*ibilitfto  eeer>' 
d<»etoM^  wath 


; l^haj>Sv,fi,&'Uecse  of 

■ ’ . . hUtnOjr-y^.'ft'"  handi-^ 

chp.  ^ AWd^idcTOan- 

■ . . iier  was  ooafrpletely 

; yheyond^^h^ 

S<5me  repute.  It  iva-s  Nitiifyirf^  in  a fine  formalit^'toffen  affronted  patients  who 
.sort  of  way  to  , to  Wiffid/ydtn  liked  'tlietp  nn*hr2r*^^  of  mystery 

ihiiose  the  ptoto^sjoa  ot  iff*  and  and  anthority.  Tij  eolleet  a bill  tor 

Ills  having  i>ro«ght  the^  e^^  of  n friend 

Wt)  lie  was  the  only . ehild  Of  . Doctor  the  rpiin.sy  made  him  alnio^  as 

S-tofle's  middle  agfco  tor  ttot-;’  Mh^OTnf<>rtohfo  as  tliO  philff’isi  uffemig 

wfison  there  was  tonietiurig  moto^  hf  toff-^^to  : The'  fei^ffirfum  of  the  pro- 
ndoration,  of  lendenip^;  of  tlef p lOntofit  lessidn  wiis  impossible  fog  ftnybne  xvith 
4n1to  father^it.  fteaft  forhim  than  is  gehintity  as  was 

ItoVtoyer  quite  got  over  the  miracle:  of  ■inboto  5n  AWiliam 


was  Ireraendously  pleased  and  x; 

tutorto  Vhgu 

le  toltodto  to  whi 

ich  bis  l>to'  could 

dismayed.  Hia  own  tothcr- toid 

btoh  a ' , ottai 

in  ^dfchpnt  pay ibg 

the  price  of  self  * 

country  pnictitioner:  apd  ;ff  ton'll 

:ertir:  of :kacri 

fito‘  d^diuto  h 

owt 

nd  paiin.  In  ids, 
1 wtolt  he  bad 

»ei 

ftor:,.'tod»d''  any 

spl« 

Pdorv  although. 

lit:  DKt'VK  IV  SOMpiVHAT  SlIAKlKG  TIA^f). 
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And  j?p  there  canie  to  he.  a general  irilieriteds  and  in  his  musenlar^  slender- 

teTidene.v;  nmronsdpttdy  l\>  nndeirate  tipiied  fiageia  4 ;$kin  that  might  have 

OicK-toif  preventetl  ma^O  Inm  « great  surgeon  it  he 

anyojie:  d^Ohji  V^wding  / luid  liorix  in  diifert'ni  eire’uii)-- 

lw»th)0fc.^ifh®h^dhi>  although  dhe  daet^^^  hhfderjjfrith  the  yehstr  of 

vras  oh  iVnd  j>irphiddy  an3tdtidh  in 

was  hppi^iatt’d*  DopfitOr:  SRlif-iit^nterwl. 

rpst  aiihp^-  nri  that  had  a pnssiW*  But  jbepaHse.  h liked  to  sit  down  hy 
ity  Qp  h^hg  sAv^>  Somewhere  hidden  the  totehvn  stoygaad  talk  with  oImsuI 
in  his  irathet'' ^ _ ebrjfs^htlieitnuiha  and,  hopses-  and  tfie 

!wct  of  gwhy’d  djagnos.iiS,prohghlj'  . lathst  dpsH  saying:  of  old  fedy  lYaters*  ; 
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and  because  his  coats  sagged  eternally  at 
the  pockets  from  a weight  of  seed  corn, 
or  dahlia  roots,  or  apples,  or  a shoe  he 
was  taking  to  be  half -soled,  or  a thumbed 
volume  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  because 
he  never  used  long'words  or  looked  at  us 
through  strange  instruments  of  investi- 
gation, we  seldom  saw  the  wonders  he 
occasionally  accomplished,  and  we  should 
no  more  have  remembered  to  laud  him 
than  we  should  have  hung  a wreath 
about  the  neck  of  old  dog  Tray  when  he 
brought  the  cows  home  at  night. 

Ah  no!  We  saved  our  words  of  won- 
dering praise  for  young  Doctor  Willie 
when  he  blossomed  forth  among  us  at 
last,  for  in  due  course  he  became,  just 
as  he  said  that  he  would,  a crackerjack 
doctor  and  smgeon.  His  father  had 
never  voiced  that  moment  of  hesitation, 
of  sadness,  he  had  when  Willie  an- 
nounced his  choice  of  work.  He  had 
looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  small 
room  called,  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
the  surgery,  at  the  corner  of  the  Square, 
as  if  he  were  considering,  probably  for 
the  first  time  and  the  last,  exactly  what 
laurels  the  town  had  thus  far  bestowed 
upon  him.  Then,  with  a smile  that  was 
the  least  bit  bleak,  he  said : 

“Well,  Willie,  if  you  feel  called  upon 
to  be  a doctor,  don’t  be  one  like  me.” 

And  fourteen-year-old  Willie  had  re- 
plied, candidly:  “Oh  no!  I’m  going  to 
be  one  of  the  best  doctors  in  the  world, 
and  I shall  have  a new  medicine  ease  and 
no  mud  on  my  coat.  And  I shall  charge 
’em  more  than  you  do  and  never  let  ’em 
talk  back  to  me.” 

“My  boy,  you’re  made!”  Doctor 
William  grinned. 

From  that  day  on  a certain  element  of 
grimness  entered  into  the  life  of  Doctor 
William,  for  there  had  to  be  put  by  the 
money  for  Willie’s  education,  and  money 
was  none  too  easy  to  come  upon  in  that 
small  town  of  frugal  habits  and  small 
incomes.  Doctor  William  had  to  accept 
cases  from  far  outside  our  valley,  and  he 
had  to  become  good  at  collecting  what 
was  due  him,  which  he  hated. 

There  was  a younger  doctor,  but  he 


was  never  a serious  rival,  for  we  pre- 
ferred not  to  lean  too  hard  upon  his 
mildness.  He  was  a homoeopath,  and  we 
considered  tasteless  medicine  too  whim- 
sical to  be  taken  seriously,  so  that  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  Doctor  William 
really  carried  the  burden  of  our  physical 
destinies  up>on  his  shoulders.  At  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  his  gray  mare 
could  be  seen  plowring  through  dust  or 
mud  or  snow  from  Bound  Brook  to  the 
farthermost  folds  of  the  wild  valleys 
beyond  Bear  Mountain.  He  brought 
into  the  world  four-fifths  of  our  children, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some- 
thing in  him  rebelled  and  shuddered 
away  from  each  case  of  this  sort. 

“ You  stay  right  here,”  he  was  reputed 
to  have  said  to  one  husband  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  sort.  “ If  your  wfe  and  I are 
going  to  take  a little  jaunt  through  hell 
you  can  stick  along,  I guess.” 

If  the  thought  ever  crossed  his  mind 
through  the  crowded  years  while  he  was 
earning  the  money  to  send  Willie  to  col- 
lege and  medical  school  that,  if  it  weren’t 
for  this  necessity,  he  could  take  life  a 
bit  easier,  cultivate  his  strawberries  and 
chrysanthemums,  and  have  time  for  a 
pipe  and  Walt  Whitman  on  the  back 
porch,  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it, 
for,  after  all,  these  were  rich  years  and 
it  was  a good  fight  he  was  fighting. 

It  was,  as  Mis’  Anderson  averred,  a 
grand  education  that  Willie  received, 
with  a year  of  post-graduate  work  and 
another  year  in  a famous  hospital.  It 
took  a deal  of  money,  but  Doctor  Will- 
iam managed  it  somehow.  And  the  day 
that  Willie  came  home  with  his  degrees 
and  his  diplomas,  his  up-to-the  minute 
library,  his  new,  gilt-edged  knowledge, 
his  new  surgical  instruments,  his  level- 
eyed, tight-lip|>ed  confidence  in  himself 
— that  day  repaid  Old  Doc  for  fourteen 
years  of  overwork. 

In  speaking  of  that  day  I uncon- 
sciously wrote  “Old  Doc,”  for  such  he 
became,  almost  from  the  moment  Willie 
alighted  from  the  train.  This  title 
meant  no  especial  disrespect  on  our  part. 

It  was  necessary  to  distinguish  him  in 
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conver«»tio»i  frc>n*\yo«ng  l)ot?tor>  But  times  to  fliick  doBt  t'ff  the  tojj  of  his 
popubr  titles  haw  a Sometimes  of  cine  case  ami  rii^ain  to  stop  a draught 
going  heu^ath  the  under . the  surged'  window.  Wb«sfl,  he 

Doctor  did  mrfeed  begin  to'^ow  was  teding  upe\td  Ids  fijimy  sto^icw , M 

old  from  the  day  Wiliie  hiee&me  his  was  liWtyvt^!  dae  the  hat  to  whack  the 
partner.  Ustenef  tm  when  the  laugh 

Not  that  it  W’a8  T\^i1ie*s  faaft,  e^ct'ly.  arrived,  , 

Perhaps  it  was  the  eph'trasL  helween  But  WillieV  appearanp^  >yas  iropec- 
them  that  inade  us  aJi  hegin  to  see/qidte  cablei.  He  had  many' jsdjfa  d ciotli, 

soon  a iwimher  of  Old  sltc^  and  there  was  always  dr'm  of  th 
ings.  Old  Doc  nevcu^  bought  a M suit  the  pressiug  irptis.  When 
un  til  Ills  wife  hud  fairly  (o  herd  Mm  mhc»  sick  bed  Ms  liaeu  laun- 

the  tmlor  densd  sent 

he  put  it  on  ami'ftsrgotib.  Very  soon  it  some  of  iirur  girls  straight  to-fhe  drug 

becafpe'  molded  to  i hdMhf  ^hamMi^  store  and 

figure,  and  its  piM^keM  them-  pink pa^Mi  : ' r 

ssdyes  M 1 , Rub. there 

erammetr  rntp  lhem< : llidyaek;^^^  were  other  Mfferences.  Doctor  Willie 
lie  w’as  .genera%‘  Wa>3Mg  in,  breeise. , hgd  U»e  Most  perf^t  bedside  maniici'  any 
In  smnmet  hedvwre  arVfiiw:ientv''duste^  of  us  hiid.  ever  rekixed  uPder;  He  was 
of  llnehvMhi  M'  a Wtsdiy  dvereoat  proMddy  liorji  with  it^a  combination  of 

of  great  gge.  His  .soBv,  black-fy^  haM  jgwllikc  solfseoiifidenee;  sternness,  serene 
w'ere  dispirited  things,  being  used  stmti^  mystery ,^gnd  a , tincture  of  cool  syinpa- 
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admit.  .l)iagm>.4a 

rath«*r'  reniafkable,  toa. 
But  'v?hy  sbould  fie-  .5\wat 
like  that?;  face 

was  grayr  tod,  .Getting 
did.  probably.  It  was  a 
good  Hiing  he  was  there 


Ami  it*  Old  Doe'5  mind, 
as  he  Jhtler  watchdd  WiMie 
maid  ng  a elmn.  exa<rl  sa- 
ture,  there  was  n sort  df- 
pa i uf ul  ad m ira t jdw * 
" Cop!  as  ateeL;’'.  he 

thought.  He  felt  veiry- 
hiijilble  before  Wittie  in 
that  moment. 

In  less  than  two  years 
Willie  had  Iwu-tbirds  of 
tHeir  cases.  Oiir  ith.s»  in 
him  was*  umaxing,  isiM - 
.sidering  that  he  .ha^l 


HE  swept  OfF  the  WHECK  OF  aX  OLD  BLACK-PeiiT  H VT 
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grown  up  under  our  noses.  But  there 
was  about  him  a sort  of  aura  of  infalli- 
bility. And  the  bedside  manner  helped  a 
lot.  Besides.  Willie  undoubtedly  had 
great  ability.  He  worked  tremendously, 
with  satisfaction  and  gusto.  He  lov^ 
being  a doctor.  He  was  never  troubled 
by  any  sort  of  doubt  whatsoever.  Hu- 
man beings  were  to  him  either  actual  or 
prospective  patients  on  whom  to  prac- 
tice the  newest  discoveries  of  the  science 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  Pain  was 
merely  a symptom,  nothing  to  wince 
before,  to  be  alleviated  if  so  indicated,  if 
not,  to  be  ignored. 

Old  Doc  and  he  argued  about  this 
sometimes  at  first,  as  well  as  about  other 
things.  Old  Doc  loved  these  arguments. 
He  was  so  proud  of  the  quick,  sure 
movements  of  Willie’s  mind.  Sometimes 
he  pretended  an  ignorance  of  something 
he  had  long  since  learned  through  experi- 
ence or  intuition,  merely  for  the  happi- 
ness of  having  Willie  talk  to  him.  But 
after  a while  they  seldom  argued  or  dis- 
cussed their  cases.  There  were  several 
reasons  for  this.  Willie  was  constantly 
busy,  and  after  a while  he  came  uncon- 
sciously to  absorb  something  of  our 
attitude  toward  his  father — ^he  was  all 
right,  of  course,  but  he  was  getting  old. 
He  was  a bit  behind  the  times.  Well 
enough  for  him  to  take  the  lighter  cases, 
of  course,  but  he  was  hardly  up  to  the 
complicated  and  difficult  ones. 

It  was  very  gradual,  of  course.  Old 
Doc’s  dropping  out  of  the  firing  line,  so 
to  speak.  At  first  Willie  took  the  light 
ailments  and  most  of  the  far-off  ones — 
the  old  man  had  had  enough  of  driving 
half  the  night  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
Willie  said,  truthfully.  For  the  first  two 
years  or  so  he  and  his  father  took  the 
difficult  cases  jointly,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  complete  harmony.  This  was 
probably  the  happiest  time  of  Old 
Doc’s  life.  Then,  gradually,  more  and 
more  of  us  acquired  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing for  Willie  to  attend  us,  not  because 
we  really  believed  he  could  do  better 
by  us  than  Old  Doc,  but  because  he 
was  young,  he  exhaled  modernity,  and 

Vou  CXLip=I^ 
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his  bedside  maimer  gratified  us  so 
subtly. 

In  a way.  Old  Doc  was  rather  glad  to 
give  up.  He  was  tired.  It  sometimes 
seemed  to  him,  though,  that  his  soul 
was  more  tired  than  his  body.  Physically 
he  was  a rugged,  hale  old  man.  But  his 
soul  had  been  strained  and  battered  by 
the  years  of  long-drawn-out  work,  by  the 
sufferings  that  had  made  him  suffer,  by 
the  secrets  he  held  sale  in  his  heart,  by 
being  alone.  Now,  more  and  more  each 
year  there  was  time  to  sit  on  the  back 
porch,  to  read,  to  dig  in  his  beautiful 
garden,  to  gossip  with  his  neighbors. 
Sometimes  they  would  call  out  to  him  as 
they  passed  where  he  sat  with  his  pipe 
in  the  sun: 

“Pretty  soft.  Doc,  I’ll  say!” 

And  he  would  reply,  with  his  friendly 
smile,  “Yes,  siree — ^pretty  soft!” 

He  had  what  was  marked  on  the  door 
as  office  hours — an  hour  or  two  during 
which  he  sat  in  his  cluttered  old  “sur- 
gery,” Willie  having  had  a>wing  built 
on  for  his  own  reception  room  with  the 
latest  magazines  and  fumed-oak  chairs, 
and  a glittering  consultation  room  that 
was  aseptic  to  an  inhuman  degree,  but 
fewer  and  fewer  patients  made  their  way 
around  the  side  of  the  house  to  the  sur- 
gery door. 

^ Old  Doc  had  plenty  of  time  at  last 
to  indulge  in  those  genial  human  con- 
tacts he  had  always  delighted  in.  He  fell 
easily  into  the  habit  of  spending  the 
afternoons,  and  sometimes  the  evenings, 
sitting  in  the  drug  store  with  two  or 
three  of  his  old  friends  who,  like  him- 
self, had  been  in  one  way  or  another 
superseded.  In  summer  the  drug  store 
was  cool  and  smelled  of  sponges  and 
wet  floor  behind  the  soda  counter,  and 
in  winter  it  was  cozy  and  warm. 
Through  its  windows  could  be  seen  and 
commented  u]K>n  the  somewhat  monoto- 
nous passing  show  of  our  town.  There 
were  prodigious  arguments,  encyclo- 
peedic  in  their  range,  stories — sometimes 
Rabelaisian — and  long,  dull,  comfortable 
silences.  One  never  felt  quite  out  of 
things  in  the  drug  store.  The  habit  grew 
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on  Old  Doc  until  it  possess^  his  body  if 
not  his  soul. 

What  hap|>ened  to  him  then  is  what 
happ>ens  to  a stanch  ship  tied  to  a dock 
and  neglected.  Barnades  and  decay. 
The  strong  frame  of  Old  Doc  stifiFened 
and  sagged,  his  musdes  grew  flabby, 
there  were  days  when  his  eyes  were 
misty  or  dull.  He  was  scarcely  consdous 
of  any  particular  change  in  himself,  for 
his  mind  went  on  activdy  assorting,  ap- 
praising, and  sifting  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  he  had  gath^ed  in  his  years  of 
hard  work.  It  would  have  astonished  his 
fellow  cronies,  it  would  have  astonished 
Willie  most  of  all,  if  you  had  pointed  out 
to  them  that  the  soul  and  mind  of  <Nd 
Doc  were  like  embers  glowing  under 
ashes.  At  the  core  of  him  he  was  so 
alive  that  sometimes  a pang  of  incredu- 
lous dismay  chilled  him  when  the  reali- 
zation came  to  him  of  his  idle  hands.  He 
would  go  on  feeling  these  instants  of  dis- 
may at  longer  and  longer  intervals  until 
the  barnades  and  decay  of  his  body  ex- 
tinguished the  glowing  ember  of  his 
mind. 

Then  came  the  war.  Almost  from  the 
first  Willie  panted  to  be  in  it.  His  ambi- 
tion was  inflamed  by  the  thought  of 
what  that  colossal  opixotunity  would  do 
for  him.  He  thought  of  the  experience, 
the  great  surgeons  he  might  work  imder. 
And  then,  when  we  were  finally  in  it,  he 
had  the  crowning  incentive  of  his  coun- 
try. He  told  Old  Doc  the  next  day  that 
he  was  going  to  bend  every  effort  to  get 
to  France. 

They  were  standing  on  the  steps  out- 
side the  surgery  dow.  The  announce- 
ment was  not  unexi)ected,  but  there 
flashed  up  into  the  father’s  eyes  for  a 
second  an  expression  of  anguish — ^the 
human  cry.  Then  it  passed  and  he 
looked  keenly  into  Willie’s  eyes. 

“Think  they  need  you,  son?” 

“I  suppose  they’ll  need  all  the  good 
surgeons  they  can  get,”  admitted  Willie, 
“and  it’s  an  exjjerience  I can’t  afford  to 
miss.  There  are  a lot  of  things  I want 
to  try  out  that  I’ll  never  get  a chance 
at  here.  I feel  as  if  I’ve  gal  to  go!” 
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“ Yes,  I suppose  you  do  feel  that  way.” 
Old  Doc  turned  toward  the  docv.  “I 
heard  to-day  that  Nash” — ^he  was  our 
homoeopath— “is  trying  to  get  into  the 
Y.  If  he  goes,  it  will  leave  us  sort  of 
shorthanded  aroimd  here,  won’t  it?” 

Willie  made  an  impuitient  gesture  of 
one  shoulder.  “Folks  will  have  to  look 
out  for  thems^ves  and  sacrifice  some- 
thing for  their  country,  won’t  they?” 

Old  Doc  went  into  the  surgery  mid 
dosed  the  door.  He  looked  about  hjin- 
He  seemed  to  see  lor  the  first  time  the 
dust  and  disorder  of  disuse,  as  if  it  sym- 
bolized the  rust  in  his  own  mind  and 
body.  A swift  dread  and  rd>ellion 
swept  over  him,  a terror  of  that  which 
was  being  put  back  upon  his  shouldos. 
He  was  old,  he  was  tired,  he  had  let  go. 
He  had  a vision  of  what  he  was  iadng. 
In  the  town,  in  the  country  for  miles 
around,  he  would  probaUy  be  the  only 
doctor.  The  younger  ones  would  want 
to  go  as  much  as  Willie  did.  Once  more 
it  would  be  up  to  him.  He  would  have 
to  work,  to  drive  himself  as  he  had  done 
for  years  before  Willie  took  hold.  But 
then  there  had  been  the  zest,  the  conso- 
lation of  woridng  for  Willie’s  sake  as 
well  as  for  those  who  depended  solely  on 
him.  Now  there  would  be  nothing  but 
hard  duty.  And  there  would  be  with 
him  night  and  day  the  fear  of  what  mi^t 
be  happening  to  Willie  in  Frtmce. 

Old  Doc  had  then  one  dreadful  mo- 
ment of  panic.  He  wanted  to  rush  out 
to  Willie,  put  it  all  before  him,  beg  him 
to  give  up  and  stay  home.  He  wanted, 
dreadfully,  to  put  his  head  down  on 
Willie’s  shoulder,  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
old  and  tired,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  doctor  Willie  was,  and  never 
had  been;  that  he  had  the  weakness  of 
pity;  that  there  were  things  about  the 
practice  of  medicine  he  hated;  that  he 
wasn’t  strong,  like  Willie;  that  all  these 
years  he  had  been  kept  going  by  some- 
thing— something  in  him  he  didn’t  un- 
derstand, only  it  wasn’t  what  Willie 
had — genius,  love  of  his  profession.  He 
had  always  felt  too  much,  seen  too  mudi 
beyond  his  prcffession,  while  Willie  had 
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the  strength  of  hardness,  of  the  single 
eye.  Willie  was  wonderful,  like  a pol- 
ished tool,  while  he  was  nothing  but  a 
compassionate  blunderer. 

He  wanted,  dreadfully,  to  pour  all  this 
out  to  Willie.  But  he  stood  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  quiet  room.  And  time 
passed,  only  a moment  or  two.  Then  he 
dropped  heavily  into  the  swivel  chair 
that  had  a piece  of  Brussels  carpet  with 
large,  faded  red  roses  tacked  across  the 
worn-out  cane  of  the  seat.  The  chair 
creaked  in  a familiar  voice.  Old  Doc 
opened  a drawer  absently.  A disorderly 
army  of  little  bottles  clinked  together 
and  the  smell  of  stale  drugs  and  dust 
came  out.  He  twirled  the  chair  once  or 
twice,  flapped  the  dust  from  the  top  of 
his  medicine  case  with  his  black-felt  hat. 

“Got  to  get  into  the  harness  again,” 
he  sighed. 

That  winter  was  a bad  one.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  it  we  were  icebound. 
It  snowed  imtil  our  homes  became 
i^oos.  Fuel  ran  low,  the  cold  seeped 
into  our  frame  houses.  Grippe  and 
pneiunonia  cases  multiplied  imtil  we 
were  all  badly  frightened.  We  looked 
now  at  Old  Doc  with  a terrified  convic- 
tion that  he  was  all  that  stood  between 
us  and  an  untimely  taking  off.  For 
Doctor  Willie  had  gone;  Doctor  Nash 
followed  on  his  heeb  two  months  later; 
old  Doctor  Carey  up  in  the  Haines  Dis- 
trict got  badly  frostbitten  one  night  and 
hb  masterly  wife  took  him  to  Florida, 
where  he  went  in  for  orange  growing; 
two  doctors  in  oiur  nearest  neighboring 
town  received  commissions  and  went 
proudly  to  the  war. 

And  there  was  left  only  Old  Doc  for  a 
town  of  two  thousand  soub  and  some 
forty  or  fifty  square  miles  of  farms,  and 
two  logging  camps.  In  the  autumn, 
when  it  was  finally  sure  that  Willie  was 
going.  Old  Doc,  with  a good  deal  of 
humor  at  his  own  expense,  had  learned 
to  drive  Willie’s  little  car.  He  much 
preferred  a horse,  but  he  foresaw  that  he 
Would  never  be  able  to  cover  the  terri- 
tory without  a car,  and  he  could  not  af- 
ford a driver.  It  became  a source  of 
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much  exhilarating  speculation  in  the 
drug  store  whether  Old  Doc  would  not 
sooner  or  bter  succeed  in  teaching  the 
car  to  dimb  a tree,  for  he  drove  with  a 
wild,  if  somewhat  shaking,  hand,  ex- 
plaining that  if  he  had  to  put  up  with 
the  smell  of  the  thing  he  might  as  well 
get  some  action  out  of  it. 

After  a while  we  grew  used  to  seeing 
Old  Doc  careening  around  comers  in 
Doctor  Willie’s  car,  hb  string  tie  flap- 
ping against  one  ear,  his  broad  shoulders 
bent  over  the  steering  wheel  with  a sort 
of  whimsical  desperation.  We  took  him 
for  granted  again.  Two  hundred  or 
more  of  us  had  been  down  to  the  train  to 
see  Willie  off,  but  I don’t  think  that  one 
of  us  ever  thought  of  presenting  Old 
Doc  with  a wrist  watch  and  nineteen 
pairs  of  home-knitted  socks. 

In  the  spring,  just  as  we  were  emerg- 
ing from  our  snowdrifts,  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  typhoid  in  one  of  the  lumber 
camps.  The  mud  of  the  wood  roads 
was  so  deep  that  Old  Doc  wore  out  two 
horses  that  spring.  He  got  an  hour  or 
two  of  sleep  now  and  then  in  a malodor- 
ous bunk  house,  and  he  had  a good  meal 
at  home  perhaps  every  other  day.  But 
the  medical  inspector  sent  up  by  the 
state  authorities  said  that  the  epidemic 
was  being  handled  efficiently;  it  would 
be  better  if  there  were  more  nurses,  but 
nurses  were  scarce;  he  would  send  one 
if  he  could.  Then  he  went  away  and 
forgot  us. 

The  next  winter  was  worse,  for  the 
influenza  ravaged  us.  If  trained  nurses 
were  scarce  the  winter  before,  they  were 
well-nigh  nonexistent  now.  Al^ough 
Old  Doc  had  warned  us  of  what  was 
coming,  Letha  Doane  was  the  only  one 
who  went  beyond  the  entertaining  first- 
aid  course  of  six  lessons  and  learned 
something  practical  about  nursing.  Be- 
sides her  there  was  one  trained  nurse 
and  there  were  two  middle-aged  women 
who  would  “go  out  nursing,”  but  who 
liked  to  sleep  in  their  own  beds  at  night. 

We  had  no  hospital,  although  we  had 
six  churches.  Old  Doc  learned  a way  of 
swearing  into  his  grizzled  beard  that  was 
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blood-curdling.  It  was  quite  early  in 
the  course  of  our  troubles  that  be  went 
into  the  home  of  Mrs.  Grantley,  whose 
husband  was  president  of  the  bank,  and 
used  this  accomplishment.  The  Grant- 
ley  diild  was  ill  with  the  measles,  and 
Mrs.  Grantley  had  cornered  the  one 
trained  nurse.  Old  Doc  came  out  of  the 
bouse  in  four  minutes,  accompanied  by 
the  nurse.  That  night  he  went  to  a 
meeting  of  our  Red  Cross  chapter,  where 
he  made  his  one  and  only  public  speech. 

“Ladies,  I want  help.  I want  volun- 
teer nurses,  I want  cooked  food  and  hot 
soup  fm*  sick  families,  I want  automo- 
biles to  take  it  around,  I want  bed  linen. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Before  ^ left  that  meeting  he  had 
organized  us  for  mutual  help  as  we  had 
never  been  organized  before.  We  t<dd 
one  another  that  Old  Doc  surprised  us; 
we  had  never  dreamed  he  had  executive 
ability  of  that  sort. 

He  timjed  Doctor  Willie’s  new  wing 
of  the  house  into  a small  hospital,  put  in 
charge  of  it  the  one  trained  niuw,  and 
under  her  we  “spelled”  one  another  at 
cooking,  scrubbing,  and  nursing;  he  or- 
ganized the  Boy  Scouts  to  carry  hot 
soup  and  dean  linen  to  families  com- 
pletely submerged  by  the  epidemic;  he 
seized  upon  the  less  supine  of  us  and 
taught  us  things  about  nursing  we  should 
have  taught  ourselves  before. 

In  between  these  activities  he  traveled 
incessantly  over  roads  that  were  first 
deep  in  mud,  then  frozen  hummocks  of 
iron,  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  drifted 
snow  or  sheets  of  treacherous  ice.  The 
car  was  no  use  now,  and  he  went  back 
to  a horse.  In  front  of  his  house  there 
was  always  a row  of  battered  cars  or 
blanketed  horses  waiting  their  masters, 
who  sat  in  Old  Doc’s  surgery  waiting  for 
him  to  come  in  so  that  they  could  bear 
him  off  with  them  to  their  stricken 
households.  Some  of  these  were  miles 
away  up  some  snow-choked  valley,  and 
often  the  call  came  when  Old  Doc  had 
just  fallen  into  bed  after  a fifteen-hour 
day.  But  he  never  refused  to  go. 

Sometimes,  at  first,  when  he  was 
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starting  out  on  his  night  rounds,  he 
would  glance  in  at  the  drug-store  win- 
dow as  he  drove  past.  Between  the  red 
and  the  green  lights  he  could  see  the 
rosy  cheeks  of  the  stove,  and  Jason 
Wright  and  Elmer  Candee  with  their 
chairs  tipped  back  and  the  light  of  scnne 
risible  bit  of  gossip  in  their  faces.  For 
an  instant  he  would  feel  the  strong  tug 
of  an  impulse  to  go  in,  to  slump  down  in 
an  armchair,  to  get  warm,  to  pot  off 
for  a few  minutes  the  intolerable  burden 
he  carried. 

But  he  was  scarcely  aware  ol  this 
impulse  as  he  slapped  the  reins  smartty 
down  on  his  horse’s  back  and  went  on, 
for,  though  his  body  was  tired,  now  his 
q>irit  was  in  fighting  fettle.  Sometimes, 
<Mving  along  through  the  icy  ni^ 
alone,  no  other  live  thing  in  sight,  no 
light  except  a tiny  lamp  in  some  far-off 
farmhouse  window,  he  would  have  a 
famous  talk  with  Willie.  He  would  bn^ 
a bit  to  Willie.  And  above  the  deadly 
weariness  of  his  body  his  spirit  woidd 
rise  up  gayly,  warm  and  exultant.  He 
was  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Wilhe, 
three  thousand  miles  away. 

These  were  the  fine  moments  of  that 
time.  But  they  came  less  and  less  fre- 
quently as  the  clutch  of  winter  and  the 
epidemic  fastened  tighter  upon  him. 
His  brain  grew  foggy  with  fatigue  and 
sleepless  nights.  He  wondered  some- 
times if  he  could  h<dd  out  imtil  spring. 
Perhaps  by  that  time  Willie  would  be 
home — ^if  only  he  could  hold  out. 

Then  one  sleety  night  in  Mardi  it 
seemed  as  if  the  peak  of  his  endurance 
was  reached.  When  he  drove  into  his 
bam  door  at  ten  o’clock  that  night  he 
knew  that  he  was  nearly  finished.  He 
had  been  called  at  six  that  morning  to  a 
settlement  ten  miles  up  Cedar  Valley. 
Twenty-two  new  cases  of  influenza  in 
six  famflies.  Not  a nurse.  Raw,  new 
frame  houses  around  a sawmill,  with  the 
damp,  bitter  wind  blowing  in  at  the 
crac^.  Old  Doc  worked  all  day,  then 
drove  on  to  the  next  town,  abducted  a 
nurse,  packed  the  back  of  his  buggy  wiffi 
supplies  and  drugs  and  an  extra  stove 
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for  a family  with  seven  children  and  one 
heater,  installed  these  articles,  put  the 
settlement  under  the  iron  rule  of  the 
nurse,  and  long  after  dark  started  home- 
ward. 


Sitting  humped  over  the  reins,  he 
swayed  sometimes  from  side  to  side  with 
fatigue,  or  droppted  asleep  until  the 
lurch  of  the  wheels  slewing  into  a rut 
aroused  him.  The  horse  plodded  on 
•with  his  head  lowered  before  the  occa- 
sional sleety  blasts.  The  raw  cold  came 
up  through  the  floor  boards  of  the  buggy, 
and  Old  Doc’s  legs  turned  to  ice.  His 
thoughts  became  confused  and  blurred, 
and  again  they  turned  as  clear  as 
crystal.  In  the  second  lumber  camp  a 
man  had  died  the  day  before  from  the 
measles,  and  Old  Doc  knew  what  that 
meant.  Grown-up  men  with  the  mea- 
sles, and  men  in  a camp,  at  that,  he 
thought,  were  ornery  things  to  handle. 
They’d  die  on  his  hands  if  he  didn’t  nip 
the  thing  in  the  bud.  For  a few  minutes 
his  mind  worked  clearly  as  he  planned 
his  campaign.  Then  it  grew  foggy  again. 
He  was  conscious  only  of  his  benumbing, 
aching  weariness.  If  he  could  just  get 
one  good  night’s  sleep,  if  he  could  once 
get  warm  again — 

The  horse  turned  of  its  o'wn  volition 
into  the  drive  to  the  stable.  Old  Doc 
was  just  able  to  lower  himself  out  of 
the  buggy  and  stagger  to  the  kitchen 
door. 

“Mother,  telephone  over  to  Andy  to 
come  over  and  put  up  the  horse,”  he  said 
to  his  wife.  “I’m — all — ^in.” 

He  fell  onto  the  Turkey-red  covered 
couch  near  the  kitchen  stove  and  was 
instantly  asleep.  His  wife  had  got  his 
wet  boots  off  and  was  ladling  warm  soup 
between  his  lips  'with  a spoon  when  the 
surgery  bell  rang.  She  answered  it.  A 
tall  young  man  in  a soaked  mackinaw 
stood  on  the  threshold. 

“Is  the  doctor  here?”  he  asked,  ■with  a 
nervous  tremor  in  his  voice. 

“Yes,  but  he  can’t  go  out  again.  He’s 
pretty  near  sick  himself.” 

“But  we’ve  to  have  him!  It’s  my 
•wife.  I dunno  but  she’s  dying — we 
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didn’t  expect  the  baby  so  soon.  She’s 
in  turrible  pain — ” 

His  eyes  were  shining  ■with  terror. 
The  doctor’s  wife  twisted  her  apron  in 
indecision,  and  at  that  instant  the  doc- 
tor himself  walked  in  in  his  stocking 
feet.  The  man  in  the  mackinaw  caught 
hold  of  his  arm  and  poured  out  his  story 
frantically. 

It  seemed  to  Old  Doc  that  every 
atom  of  his  body  and  mind  quivered  and 
rebelled.  From  the  details  he  knew  this 
was  going  to  be  a bad  case.  Even  in 
favorable  circumstances  he  had  never 
liked  confinement  cases.  And  this  one 
was  going  to  be,  in  all  probability,  com- 
plicated. If  only  he  had  had  a night’s 
rest!  A qualm  of  sick  distaste  swept 
over  him.  Then  he  sat  do'wn  and  began 
pulling  on  the  dry  boots  that  were  al- 
ways kept  behind  the  siurgery  stove. 

“Make  me  a bottle  of  coffee, Mother,” 
he  said.  “And  make  her  strong.” 

An  hour’s  drive  through  the  sleet,  with 
the  man  in  the  mackinaw  sitting  forward 
pushing  on  the  reins,  and  Old  Doc  slee|>^ 
ing  ■with  his  head  rolling  on  his  chest.  A 
little  new  frame  house  set  in  the  midst 
of  a raw,  new  farm  hacked  out  of  a hill- 
side of  second-growth  timber.  In  the 
kitchen  Old  Doc  shook  himself  out  of  his 
wet  great-coatwhile  an  anxiouswoman — 
a neighbor  from  the  nearest  house  two 
miles  away— explained  what  she  had 
done. 

He  went  through  the  living  room  into 
a small  bedroom,  passing  a bed  in  the 
comer  where  were  two  children  asleep. 

“Hers?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  neighbor  woman. 

Old  Doc  bent  over  the  bed  while  the 
neighbor  woman  held  the  kerosene  lamp. 
The  woman  on  the  bed  tried  to  smother 
her  groans  and  looked  up  at  him  out  of 
young  blue  eyes. 

After  a time  the  doctor  came  out  of 
the  bedroom.  The  husband  had  come 
in  and  was  hanging  over  the  stove,  shak- 
ing with  cold  and  fear. 

“Why  in  God’s  name  didn’t  you  bring 
her  to  me  before?”  Old  Doc  inquired. 

“She  was  goin’  down  to  see  you  to- 
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morrow.  We — ^we — ^the  other  children 
come  all  right.  We  thought — ^we  didn’t 
know — ” 

Old  Doc  cut  him  short  with  an  angry 
gesture  and  turned  toward  the  door  into 
the  kitchen.  The  husband  started 
dumbly  to  follow  him. 

“Stay  there!’’  commanded  Old  Doc, 
curtly,  and  shut  himself  alone  into  the 
kitchen. 

He  had  to  think.  He  had  to  decide 
what  to  do.  There  wasn’t  much  time, 
for  whatever  was  done  miist  be  done 
before  the  woman  reached  exhaustion. 
He  told  himself  he  had  to  decide,  and 
yet  deep  in  his  brain  he  knew  there  was 
no  choice.  He  had  known  before  his 
examination  was  completed  that  there 
was  only  one  course  indicated — the  old- 
est operation  in  the  world,  in  some  ways 
the  simplest,  and  to  him  the  most  ter- 
rible— the  Csesarian  section. 

He  had  seen  it  performed  once  in  a 
great  operating  room  with  tier  on  tier 
looking  on,  and  at  that  time  a horror 
which  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  had 
seized  him..  He  had  told  himself  that 
if  ever  he  had  to  bring  life  into  thf  world 
that  way,  he  would  turn  his  patient 
over  to  another  surgeon.  It  was  a 
dread  without  reason  or  justification,  he 
knew.  He  had  once  sjKjken  about  it  to 
Willie,  and  Willie  had  smiled.  Willie 
would  have  gone  to  it  eagerly,  regarding 
it  as  a valuable  experience. 

Old  Doc  walked  up  and  down  the 
kitchen.  He  saw  so  many  things  that 
he  didn’t  want  to  see — ^two  pairs  of  small 
shoes  drying  behind  the  stove,  a needle 
stuck  into  the  hem  of  a baby’s  garment, 
a woman’s  checked  - gingham  apron 
thrown  over  a chair,  the  remains  of  a 
meager  supper  on  the  table.  They  were 
poor;  they  were  having  a struggle.  They 
were  both  of  them  young. 

“No  business  bringing  another  child 
into  their  poverty,”  he  thought,  angrily 
thrusting  aside  a chair  as  he  walked. 
“Ignorant,  not  even  clean.  . . . Impos- 
sible to  be  sure  of  asepsis.  . . . Ought  to 
have  expert  help.  . . . Not  even  light 
enough.  . . . My  God!  I can’t  do  it!” 
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He  went  to  stand  by  the  window,  look- 
ing out  into  the  blackness  of  the  country 
night.  His  mind  worked  clearly  and 
cleanly.  He  went  through  the  operation, 
step  by  step.  In  good  conditions,  with 
trained  assistance  at  his  elbow,  with  the 
time  properly  chosen,  it  was  not  a par- 
ticularly difficult  or  dangerous  operation. 
Perfect  asepsb,  perfect  after-care.  That 
was  all. 

AU!  Old  Doc  saw  with  his  mind’s  eye 
again  the  small  bedroom,  the  smoky  oil 
lamp,  the  primitive  conditions,  the 
frightened  face  of  the  neighbor  woman. 
And  another  thing  he  saw — ^if  he  did  this 
operation  and  a double  fatality  ensued, 
his  name  woiild  be  a hissing  and  a by- 
word. He  would  be  condemned  without 
a hearing.  He  would  be  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  not  attempting  it,  under  the  ex- 
isting conditions.  No  one  could  expect 
him  to  perform  this  operation  alone,  in 
bad  conditions,  at  the  possible  risk  of 
his  professional  name. 

Well,  then,  what  was  there  to  do? 
Something  seemed  to  stand  at  his  elbow, 
very  close.  A voice  was  in  his  ear.  He 
coidd  proceed  as  in  a normal  delivery. 
These  ignorant  persons  would  never 
know  that  there  was  another  course  pos- 
sible. After  all,  it  was  their  fault.  They 
had  neglected  to  come  to  him  in  time. 
And  then — ^what?  The  woman  would 
die.  He  knew  to  the  last  detail  how 
dreadfrilly  she  would  die. 

A shudder,  a wave  of  nausea,  swept 
over  him.  Blindly  he  opened  the  door 
and  stepped  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  sleety  rain  had  ceased.  The  ni^t 
was  rapidly  turning  colder.  Near  the 
kitchen  door  there  was  a tall  hemlodr,  its 
trunk  gleaming  and  dark  with  frozen 
rain.  Old  Doc  stumbled  toward  it  and 
leaned  against  it  as  if  it  were  a friend. 
For  a second  he  was  conscious  only  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  old  man,  tired 
out,  finished.  He  wished  that  he  could 
lie  down  there  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  in 
the  wet  and  snowy  dark,  close  his  eyes, 
and  slip  into  his  long  rest. 

Leaning  against  the  tree,  he  did,  in 
fact,  close  his  eyes.  But  with  them  closed 
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be  saw  much  more  than  he  had  seen  with 
them  open.  He  saw  the  two  pairs  of 
small  shoes  behind  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  he  saw  the  young  blue  eyes  of  the 
mother,  full  of  agony.  He  took  off  his 
old  felt  hat  and  beat  it  against  the  tree, 
in  a sort  of  agony  of  his  own. 

The  whacking  sound  of  the  hat  against 
the  tr^  seemed  to  pull  him  up  sharply 
from  hb  daaed  and  weary  rebellion.  He 
stood  still,  looking  straight  ahead  of 
him.  He  was  talking  to  Willie.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  two  of  them  were 
waitii^  for  the  summons  to  advance. 
It  was  on  the  eve  of  a great  attack,  and 
be  and  Wdlie  were  going  up  together. 
They  were  not  Old  Doc  and  young 
Doctor  Willie,  but  they  were  equals,  in 
age,  in  str^igth,  in  audacity.  He  saw 
Willie’s  face  quite  plainly,  eager,  tight- 
bpped,  and  he  lifted  his  own  face  with 
a smile. 

Only  a second  or  two  of  time,  but 
years  in  effect.  As  an  old  garment, 
weariness  and  self-distrust  dropped  from 
him.  He  felt  light  and  strong.  Down  to 
bis  finger  tips  the  strange  current 
coursed;  out  of  the  darkness  it  seeped 
into  him;  on  the  breath  of  the  wet  n^t 
air  blowing  down  from  the  mountain  it 
entered  his  body.  He  was  as  young  as 
Willie,  and  he  was  stronger  than  Willie 
would  ev^  be.  The  signal  had  been 
given  and  he  was  going  over  the  top. 

Old  Doc  turned  himself  about  and 
leaped  toward  the  house. 

“Build  up  this  fire!”  he  issued  crisp 
orders.  “Let  me  have  plenty  of  hot 
water.  Bring  all  the  lamps  in  the  house. 
Clean  those  dirty  chimneys.  Man  alive, 
brace  up!  There’s  one  big  chance  and 
we’re  going  to  take  it.  Now,  then,  first 
of  all,  to  clear  the  decks.  . . 

Sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
day — or  perhaps,  so  far  as  Old  Doc 
knew,  it  was  the  day  after — ^he  climbed 
heavily,  stumblingly  into  the  buggy  and 
was  driven  toward  home.  Almost  as 
soon  as  he  struck  the  seat  he  was  adeep, 
bis  head  rolling  on  his  chest,  his  face 
gray.  In  the  house  he  had  just  left  there 


was  a new  soul,  and  one  other  emerging 
slowly,  steadily  from  the  shadows  of  the 
borderland. 

The  spneaker  of  the  day  had  reached  his 
peroration.  Through  the  golden  quiet 
of  the  afternoon  his  words  fell  on  all  the 
upturned  faces  and  rang  from  one  side 
of  the  Square  to  the  other.  His  words 
were  flowery  and  flamboyant,  but  sin- 
cere and  touching  to  us  with  om  eyes 
upon  that  line  of  young  faces  all  held  at 
attention.  He  recited  again  tbeir  deeds, 
their  sacrifices,  their  glory. 

Then,  as  he  rotmded  his  last  para- 
graph, made  his  last  soaring  gesture,  the 
band  burst  into  a triumphant  martial 
strain,  the  rc^  was  pulled  that  drew 
away  the  folds  of  the  flag,  and  Ibe  bronze 
tablet  in  the  face  of  the  bowlder  was  re- 
vealed. They  were  all  there,  the  little 
names  that  were  so  big  in  our  hearts, 
imperishably  graven,  given  over  forever 
to  the  glory  they  deserved. 

The  packed  throng,  cheering,  pressed 
forward  to  read.  The  band  shattered 
the  air  with  triumph.  With  tears  and 
shining  faces  the  hands  of  our  boys  were 
seized  and  wrung.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram was  lost  in  the  greatness  of  the 
moment. 

Old  Doc  leaned  forward  from  the 
drug-store  steps.  He  was  not  looking  at 
the  bronze  tablet,  but  at  the  squared 
shoulders,  the  firm  profile  of  his  son. 
Then  for  a moment  he  lost  them,  for 
Doctor  Willie  became  temporarily  the 
center  of  a large  swirl  of  frioids  who 
wished  to  shake  his  hand.  The  band 
blared,  cheer  after  cheer  went  up. 

And  over  the  face  of  Doctor  Willie’s 
father  there  came  a change  of  expres- 
rion.  The  loneliness  in  it  gave  place  to 
a fine,  serene  Ught.  There  was  a bit  of 
humor  in  it,  the  least  bit  a ru^ul 
lift  to  one  ragged  eyebrow.  But,  as  if 
unconsciously,  his  shoulders  squared 
themselves  iwroudly.  He  swept  off  the 
wreck  of  an  old  black-felt  hat  as  the 
flag  was  run  up  above  the  bronze  tablet. 
Then  he  went  back  smiling  to  his  arm- 
chair in  the  drug  store. 
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THE  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE 


BY  PHILIP  GIBBS 


IN  many  ways  the  social  spirit  of 
England  has  been  more  changed  in 
the  last  six  years  of  history  than  in  the 
six  centuries  preceding  them.  Such  a 
statement  may  seem  fantastic  in  exag- 
geration for  the  sake  of  an  easy  and 
arresting  phrase,  yet  it  is  exactly  true  of 
certain  characteristics  of  English  life  and 
habit,  for  the  war  was  a convulsion 
which  shook  England  to  the  core  and 
broke  up  many  of  its  old  instincts  and 
traditions  of  social  faith. 

In  spite  of  modem  developments  of 
democracy  and  industry,  the  progress  of 
education,  and  the  growth  of  cities,  Eng- 
land remained,  until  the  World  War, 
amazingly  feudal  in  its  stmcture  and 
insular  in  its  habits  of  thought.  The  old 
landed  aristocracy  maintained  in  the 
coimtryside  the  power  and  allegiance 
which  they  had  possessed  for  himdreds 
of  years,  and  the  small  farmers  and  ten- 
antry, fast  rooted  to  their  soil,  had  no 
sense  of  change  and  no  desire  for  change. 
In  counties  like  Somerset  and  Devon, 
Warwick  and  Gloucester,  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  the  peasant  laborer  was,  in  his 
ways  of  speech  and  thought,  but  little 
different  from  his  forefathers  of  Tudor 
and  Plantagenet  times,  spK>ke  almost  the 
language  of  Chaucer,  so  that  to  the 
London  man,  modernized,  quick-witted, 
the  “yokel”  of  the  south,  west,  and 
north  was  incomprehensible  in  his  dia- 
lect, and  primitive  in  his  outlook  and 
understan^ng.  The  landed  gentry,  in 
old  country  mansions,  changed  the  cut 
of  their  clothes,  danced  the  foxtrot, 
adopted  the  latest  social  fashion,  but  in- 
stinctively, in  the  very  fiber  of  their 
bodies,  in  allegiance  to  a tradition  of  life 
and  to  a certain  plot  of  land  which  was 
theirs,  were  intensely  insular.  I remem- 
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ber  a year  or  two  before  the  war  a 
startling  instance  of  the  conservatism 
English  life  beyond  the  cities.  It  was 
when  the  craze  for  “pageants”  had 
caught  hold  of  English  imagination,  so 
that  in  many  old  towns  the  i>eople 
dressed  themselves  in  the  costumes  of 
the  past,  re-read  the  history  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  acted  the  drama  of  the  cen- 
turies from  Saxon  times  to  their  own 
present.  In  Norfolk  there  was  such  a 
pageant,  and  one  scene  of  it  was  to 
represent  a chapter  of  history  when, 
five  hundred  years  ago,  the  gentlemen 
of  Norfolk,  with  their  squires,  came  to 
pay  homage  to  Mary  Tudor,  their  prin- 
cess. Five  centuries  had  passed,  but 
every  actor  in  the  scene  bore  the  same 
name,  lived  on  the  same  soil,  held  the 
same  place,  as  those  ancestors  of  his 
who  had  knelt  before  the  Tudor  princess. 

In  a thousand  ways  like  this  England 
held  to  the  past.  The  people  were  in- 
sular, and  the  sea  which  divided  them 
from  the  Continent  was  a great  water  of 
defense  against  the  spirit  of  change,  ex- 
cept in  outward,  superficial  things. 

Then  the  war  came  and  changed 
everything  in  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people.  . . . At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
it  would  be  like  other  wars  of  England — 
a foreign  ex|>edition  of  a little  profes- 
sional army,  and  of  young  lads  eager  to 
see  “foreign  parts”  by  taking  the  king’s 
shilling.  They  would  fight  gallantly, 
many  would  be  killed,  there  would 
exciting  reading  in  the  newsprints,  and 
then  the  bells  would  ring  for  victory,  the 
lads  would  come  marching  back,  and 
English  life  would  go  on  again,  hardly 
touched  or  altered.  Even  at  Waterloo 
there  had  been  only  twenty-five  thou- 
sand English  soldiers.  To  the  mass  of 
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English  folk  the  Napoleonic  Wars  had 
been  a remote  and  distant  thing,  not 
affecting  their  own  lives  much.  When 
the  great  World  War  broke  out  the  Brit- 
ish troops  who  were  sent,  according  to 
the  pledge  with  France,  were  called  the 
“Expeditionary  Force,”  as  in  the  old 
days.  But  presently  the  Regular.Army 
was  spent,  and  presently  all  the  youth  of 
the  nation  was  sent  out,  the  younger 
brothers  following  the  elder  brothers,  the 
married  following  the  single  men,  fathers 
of  families  conscripted  like  the  boys  at 
school.  England  was  'all-in — ^all  her 
men,  all  her  women,  and  no  escape  for 
any  of  them  in  the  service  of  death. 
No  living  body  in  England  was  exempt 
from  the  menace  of  destruction.  Death 
came  out  of  the  skies,  and  chose  old  men 
and  women,  nursing  mothers,  babies, 
anyone.  The  enemy  attacked  them  in 
little  homes  in  back  streets,  in  big  fac- 
tory centers,  in  the  heart  of  London. 
...  So  England  was  no  longer  safe  in 
her  island.  An  island  p>eople,  uninvaded 
for  a thousand  years,  with  utter  reliance 
on  her  fleet  as  an  invincible  shield,  were 
suddenly  shocked  into  the  knowledge 
that  the  sea  about  them  was  no  longer 
an  impassable  gulf  between  them  and  all 
foreign  foes.  It  was  a shock  which  broke 
up  the  old  psychology  and  the  instincts 
of  a thousand  years. 

English  youths  went  out  to  the  death 
fields,  hundred  thousand  after  hundred 
thousand,  until  fomr  million  men  had 
gone  that  way.  From  first  to  last  on  all 
fronts  the  men  of  the  English  counties — 
not  Irish,  nor  Scots,  nor  Welsh,  nor  Ca- 
nadian, nor  Australian — ^made  up  64  per 
cent  of  the  British  fighting  forces.  They 
were  English  soldiers  who  fought  most, 
and  endured  most,  and  died  most,  be- 
cause there  were  most  of  them,  though 
the  world  heard  least  of  them,  because 
the  English  people  don’t  talk  most 
about  themselves.  Out  of  every  four 
men  who  went  out  to  the  World  War 
one  did  not  come  back  again,  and  of 
those  who  came  back  many  are  maimed 
and  blind  and  some  are  mad.  England 
and  the  spirit  and  mind  of  England 
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were  altered  by  so  great  an  ordeal  which 
had  come  to  every  home  and  heart. 

In  many  ways  the  alteration  was 
plainly  visible  during  the  war,  especially 
to  fighting  men  who  came  home  from 
the  dirty  ditches  on  three  days’  leave,  or 
seven.  The  home-staying  people — ^the 
old  and  middle-aged,  the  women,  the 
workers  in  the  factories  providing  the 
material  and  munitions  of  war,  the  gov- 
ernment officials,  clerks,  and  employers 
of  labor,  even  the  young  girls — seemed 
to  be  possessed  by  a new  energy,  a more 
vital  spirit,  a restless  and  energetic  ex- 
citement. They  were  all  “out  to  win.” 
They  were  all,  in  big  ways  or  little, 
dynamic  in  their  activities.  Caste  was 
for  a time  abolished.  University  pro- 
fessors were  acting  as  field  laborers. 
Patrician  women  were  making  muni- 
tions with  factory  girls.  A great,  strong, 
spiritual  wind  seemed  to  have  swept 
through  all  classes  of  English  life.  It 
had  cleansed  even  the  slums  of  great 
English  cities  which  had  seemed  past 
cleansing.  Before  the  war  an  immense 
population  in  England  crowded  into  the 
cities,  had  lived  below  the  poverty  line 
or  on  the  thin  edge  of  it — ^miserably,  pre- 
cariously, dirtily.  There  was  a mass  of 
floating,  casual  labor  often  out  of  work, 
huddled  in  the  hovels  of  back  streets, 
in  filthy  conditions.  Their  children 
were  ragged,  barefooted,  imderfed.  Now 
those  conditions  had  been  altered  by  the 
war.  The  demand  for  labor  was  so  great 
that  every  able-bodied  man  could  get  a 
good  wage.  The  government  and  the 
employers  paid  great  wages  for  skilled 
work.  Mechanics  who  had  foimd  trouble 
in  getting  forty  or  fifty  shillings  a week 
now  gained  two  hundred  or  three  him- 
dred  shillings  a week.  Any  girl  with  her 
hair  hanging  down  her  back  or  tied  into 
a pigtail  could  get  a wage  that  her  father 
would  have  envied  before  the  war. 
Munitions  girls  were  getting  three  and 
four  pounds  a week,  some  of  them  far 
more  than  that.  Small  families,  all 
working,  pai<hby  government  money, 
raked  in  an  incredible  weekly  revenue. 

For  the  first  time  they  had  a broad 
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margin  of  money  for  the  fun  of  life  as 
well  as  for  its  sharp  necessities. 

I remember  being  home  on  leave  once 
during  the  war  and  walking  in  the  park 
of  a poor  district  of  London  on  a bank 
holiday — ^that  day  when  the  poor  people 
used  to  come  out  of  their  slums  in  their 
rags  to  enjoy  a little  liberty.  This  time 
there  were  no  rags,  but  well-dressed  chil- 
dren, girls  overdressed  in  the  imitation 
of  fashionable  ladies,  a strange  new  look 
of  prosperity  and  well-being.  At  that 
time  the  workers  in  factory  towns  had 
more  money  than  they  knew  how  to  use, 
and  bought  absurd  little  luxuries,  and 
grabbed  at  the  amusements  of  life  with- 
out thought  of  the  morrow.  There  were 
pianos  in  the  homes  of  coal-heavers,  and 
the  wives  of  laborers  wore  fur  coats — in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter.  The  fight- 
ing man,  back  from  the  trenches,  where 
he  risked  death  everyday  and  every  min- 
ute of  every  day  for  one  shilling  and  two- 
pence, was  startled  by  the  money  made 
by  the  luckier  men  who  worked  for  war 
at  home.  He  saw  injustice  there,  inequal- 
ity of  service  and  reward,  and  sometimes 
was  bitter  and  blasphemous  on  the  sub- 
ject. But,  on  the  whole,  the  soldier  did 
not  begrudge  the  money  earned  by  the 
home  workers.  They  were  his  folk.  He 
was  glad  of  their  luck,  though  he  did  not 
share  it.  He  believed  that  when  he 
came  home — if  he  came  home! — he,  too, 
would  get  high  wages  for  any  job  he 
might  get.  His  wrath,  and  the  wrath  of 
♦he  home  workers  (in  spite  of  their  own 
prosperity)  were  reserved  for  the  manu- 
facturers and  financiers  who  were  making 
enormous  profits  out  of  government  con- 
tracts— vast  profits  out  of  the  massacre. 

“The  profiteers,”  as  they  were  called, 
sometimes  fairly  and  sometimes  un- 
fairly, became  the  worst  hated  class  in 
England  by  the  masses  of  working  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  old  gentry  who  gave 
their  youth  to  war,  according  to  old 
traditions  and  the  law  of  their  caste, 
without  any  reward  but  that  of  pride 
and  honor.  They  saw  themselves 
doomed  by  the  uprising  of  the  New 
Rich.  The  small  landowner,  the  coun- 


try squire,  the  nobleman  of  the  old  order, 
aloof  from  trade  and  manufactures,  gave 
their  wealth  to  the  service  of  the  state 
as  they  gave  their  sons,  and  upton  them 
fell,  year  by  year,  a heavier  burden  of 
taxation.  Before  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  after  the  end  of  it,  many  of  them 
sold  .their  estates,  which  had  been  in 
their  families  for  hundreds  of  years,  sold 
also  their  family  treasures.  The  New- 
Rich  took  possession  of  many  old  man- 
sions, bought  the  family  heirlooms  of  the 
old  regime,  renovated  and  vulgarized 
old  historic  places.  I know  one  family 
of  the  ancient  order  whose  history  in 
the  war  is  typical  of  others.  There  were 
four  sons,  and  all  of  them  were  in  the 
army  or  navy,  and  two  of  them  were 
killed.  The  daughters  became  nurses 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  wounded 
during  all  the  years  of  war.  The  mother 
died  by  the  strain  of  war.  Increasing 
taxation  bore  down  hea-vily  upon  an  al- 
ready impKJverished  estate.  The  father, 
a i>eer  whose  name  belongs  to  the  great 
memories  of  England,  sold  the  pictures 
of  his  ancestors  to  an  American  million- 
aire, then  the  treasures  and  relics  of  his 
house.  It  is  now  an  empty  shell,  and 
the  eldest  son,  back  from  the  war,  farms 
a little  plot  of  land,  with  one  of  the  New 
Rich  in  possession  of  the  great  estate, 
which  belonged  to  the  family  since  the 
first  Charles  was  king. 

A social  revolution  has  been  accom- 
plished in  England  by  this  turn  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  The  New  Poor — once 
the^^old  gentry — ^are  scraping  along  on 
the  remnants  of  former  wealth;  the 
New  Rich  possess  their  places,  and  so 
far  have  not  learned  those  traditions  of 
kindness,  of  generosity,  and  of  noble 
manners  which  made  the  older  gentry 
pleasant  people,  whatever  faults  they 
had.  In  a way  previously  unknown  to  a 
great  extent  in  England,  small  traders, 
little  manufacturers,  business  adventur- 
ers without  capital  or  power,  seized  the 
chance  of  war,  the  needs  of  a govern- 
ment reckless  of  all  cost,  provided  the 
supplies  of  war  came  in,  and  made  rapid 
progress  to  great  prosperity.  Their 
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profits  mounted  higher  and  higher,  and, 
though  the  government  imposed  upon 
them  an  excess-profits  duty,  most  of 
them  dodged  it,  in  one  way  or  another. 

It  was  the  middle-class  man  or  woman 
that  was  hardest  hit  by  taxation  before 
the  ending  of  the  war,  and  by  the  prices 
of  life’s  necessities  rising  higher  and 
higher  every  month.  The  laboring 
classes  kept  mostly  beyond  the  pace  of 
these  rising  prices  by  rising  wages.  Well 
organized  and  fully  aware  of  their  new 
importance  as  the  workers  for  victory, 
they  saw  to  it  that  their  wages  should 
always  be  on  the  upgrade  and  beyond 
the  tide  of  living  costs.  If  that  did  not 
happen  they  went  on  strike,  and  the 
government  yielded — every  time.  The 
government  paid  every  kind  of  wage  for 
work,  though  secretly  it  knew  that  there 
would  be  a fearful  reckoning  when  vit^ 
tory  was  assured,  if  it  might  be  assured, 
which  was  not  always  certain.  But  there 
were  many  people  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea — ^between  the  pfofiteers 
and  organized  labor.  They  were  unor- 
ganized. They  were  living  on  the  inter- 
est of  small  capital.*  They  were  de- 
pendent on  fixed  salaries,  or  professional 
fees  which  could  not  be  increased.  Their 
rents  were  raised.  The  income-tax  asses- 
sor had  no  mercy  on  them.  The  cost  of 
living  frightened  them.  They  were  re- 
duced to  a state  of  stinting  and  scraping, 
underfeeding,  clinging  to  shabby  clothes. 
They,  more  than  any,  belonged  to  the 
New  Poor.  . . . Then  at  last  the  war 
ended  and  masses  of  men  came  back 
from  the  battlefields,  leaving  an  Army 
of  Ghosts  behind  them — their  dead  com- 
rades. Then  all  things  changed  under 
the  surface  of  English  life. 

Those  men  who  came  back  were  not 
the  same  men  as  those  who  had  gone 
away.  They  had  been  utterly  changed. 
They  had  gone  out  from  villages  in  Eng- 
land where  their  life  had  been  very  nar- 
row, very  limited  in  ideas  and  speech. 
Many  of  the  boys  in  those  villages  were 
as  simple  and  unthinking  as  the  peas- 
ants of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  city 
slums  they  had  gone  out  in  the  big 


battalions,  and  the  undersized,  under- 
fed, ill-aired  lads  of  that  city  life  had 
been  broadened  and  strengthened,  well 
fed,  well  aired  in  an  outdoor  life  that 
was  healthy  and  fine  when  it  was  not 
deadly  and  dfeadful.  They  had  taken 
frightful  risks  as  a daily  habit,  until  the 
thought  of  death  was  not  much  to  them. 
They  had  mixed  and  talked  with  men  of 
many  minds.  They  had  thought  strange 
thoughts  in  the  silence  of  night  watqhes 
with  the  instant  menace  of  death  about 
them.  Some  of  them  were  broken  in 
nerve.  Some  of  them  were  brutalized 
and  demoralized  by  this  life  of  war. 
Many  of  them  were  bitter  and  resentful 
of  the  things  they  had  had  to  do  and 
suffer  and  see.  All  of  them  hated  war. 
Most  of  them  had  come  to  think  that 
not  only  the  Germans  were  guilty  of 
that  war,  though  most  guilty,  but  that 
something  was  wrong  with  civilization 
itself,  with  the  governments  of  nations, 
with  the  Old  Men  who  had  sent  the 
young  men  to  the  trenches,  because  this 
massacre  had  been  arranged  or  allowed. 

They  were  eager  to  get  back  home, 
and  thousands  were  kept  rotting  in 
mind  and  body  in  many  far  places — as 
far  as  Mesopotamia  — months  after 
peace.  When  they  came  home  they  were 
not  eager  at  first  to  get  to  work.  They 
had  earned,  they  thought,  a holiday,  a 
long  rest.  They  had  served  England. 
England  could  keep  them  for  a bit.  So 
for  many  months  they  idled,  played 
around,  restlessly,  never  quite  satisfied, 
not  fitting  easily  again  into  civil  life  and 
home  life— and  the  government  still 
kept  them  on  unemployed  doles,  piling 
up  the  national  debt,  printing  more 
pai>er  money,  which  was  nothing  but  a 
promissory  note  on  future  industry. 
Prices  did  not  fall;  they  rose  higher. 
The  profiteers,  big  and  small,  capitalist 
and  shopkeeper,  still  demanded  the  same 
margin  of  profit  on  goods  made  and  sold. 
The  ex-soldier  was  exasperated  by  these 
prices.  His  government  dole  was  not 
large  enough  to  give  him  much  of  a mar- 
gin for  the  fun  of  life.  Presently  he 
began  to  demand  work.  The  mass  of 
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skilled  hands  found  it  easily  enough,  on 
the  whole,  and  at  war  wages.  But  there 
was  a great  mass  of  unskilled  labor  which 
could  not  get  work.  It  was  very  skilled 
labor  in  the  art  and  craft  of  war.  It 
was  made  up  of  expert  machine  gunners, 
experienced  airmen,  riflemen,  bombers, 
trench-mortar  experts,  fellows  who  could 
use  a bayonet  dexterously.  But  it  was 
utterly  unskilled  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
peace.  These  men  had  been  boys  when 
they  were  recruits.  They  had  gone  out 
to  war  straight  from  school.  They  had 
sldppked  apprenticeship  to  any  trade. 
They  had  not  even  learned  typewriting 
or  clerical  work.  When  they  asked  for 
jobs  the  trade-unions  said: 

“ Where  is  your  apprenticeship 
ticket?” 

“I  was  in  the  army!”  said  the  unem- 
ployed man.  “I  was  fighting  for  Eng- 
land and  the  whole  damn  crowd  of  stay- 
at-homes.” 

” Sorry,”  said  the  trade-union  foreman. 
“You  were  little  heroes,  no  doubt,  and 
we’re  much  obliged  to  you,  but  we  don’t 
dilute  skilled  labor  with  unskilled  trash. 
It’s  against  the  trade-union  rules.” 

It  was  also,  it  seemed,  against  the 
principles  of  many  employers  of  labor  in 
the  great  cities,  the  managers  of  city 
offices.  Young  gentlemen  who  had  been 
officers  in  the  infantry  or  the  aircraft,  in 
the  tanks  or  machine-gun  corps,  called 
upon  them  in  search  of  clerkships.  These 
were  the  loyal  gentlemen  who,  while  the 
young  men  were  fighting  and  dying, 
said,  “We  will  fight  to  the  last  man — ^to 
the  bitter  end.”  But  now'that  the  end 
had ’come,  with  victory,  some  of  them 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  ex-officer  boys 
who  had  had  the  luck  to  come  back,  and 
uttered  disconcerting  words. 

“You  are  hardly  fitted  for  work  in 
this  office.  You  have  been  wasting  your 
time  in  the  army.  Probably  you  have 
acquired  habits  which  would  not  make 
you  useful  in  this  business.  On  the 
whole,  we  prefer  boys  just  out  of  school 
or  just  down  from  the  university.” 

^ young  ex-officers  after  various  ex- 
periences of  this  kind  went  away  using 


language  they  had  learned  in  P1and«3 
strong,  unprintable  language — with 
great  bitterness  in  their  hearts. 

On  Christmas  Day  last  in  Lond<Hi, 
while  the  streets  were  filled  with  people 
doing  their  shopping,  some  of  these  ex- 
offioers — ^heroes  of  the  war — stood  on 
the  sidewalks,  turning  the  handles  of 
piano  organs,  ^appealing  to  the  charity 
of  passers-by.  Probably  they  were  the 
worst  and  not  the  best  of  the  unem- 
ployed officers,  the  scalywags,  but  it  was 
not  good  to  see  them.  The  sight  of  them 
there  sickened  some  of  us  who  had  been 
with  them  in  the  war.  I know  a lieu- 
tenant-colonel who  was  reduced  to 
hawking  about  a book  from  house  to 
house.  By  an  irony  of  fate  it  was  a 
History  of  the  Great  War  in  which  he 
had  played  an  honorable  part.  On  the 
sales  of  the  book  he  was  to  get  a smaO 
conmiission,  but  at  the  end  of  his  first 
week’s  work,  when  he  had  agonized  with 
shyness  and  shame,  afraid  to  for  the 
“lady* of  the  house”  lest  she  should  be 
one  with  whom  he  had  taken  tea  in 
better  days,  he  was  fourpence  down  on 
his  expenses.  There  are  many  men  like 
that — some  are  friends  of  mine — ^who 
have  never  been  able  to  get  a decent  job 
since  the  armistice.  Civil  life  has  no 
place  for  them,  in  spite  of  Lord  Haig’s 
constant  noble  appeals  to  the  nation  on 
their  behalf.  The  men  had  a better 
chance  than  their  officers,  and  until  re- 
cent days  the  majority  did  get  assimi- 
lated into  the  ranks  of  labor,  althou^ 
a minority  remained  unemployed,  and 
in  some  cases,  owing  to  nervous  debility 
after  the  shock  of  war,  unemployable. 

The  government  was  not  unmindful  of 
these  men.  Every  unemployed  soldier 
received,  and  still  receives,  a weekly 
allowance,  now  reduced  to  one  p>ound, 
and  this  helps  a single  man  to  scrape 
along  without  starvation,  but  no  more 
than  that,  and  without  any  sense  of  good 
reward.  The  man  who  doesn’t  like  work 
makes  it  do.  The  man  who  wants  to 
work  and  can’t  receives  this  dole  with- 
out gratitude — ^with  a curse  in  his  heart 
at  a nation’s  ingratitude. 
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Among  his  rivals,  keeping  him  out  of 
work,  were  the  girls  of  England.  During 
the  years  when  manhood  was  away  in 
masses  the  girls  came  out  of  their  homes, 
took  the  places  of  the  men  in  many  kinds 
of  work — rough  work  as  well  as  soft 
work — ^and  did  wonderfully  well.  They 
were  happy  in  that  work,  earning  good 
wages  which  enabled  them  to  buy  pretty 
frocks,  to  amuse  themselves  in  holiday 
hours,  to  be  magnificently  independent 
of  the  stuffy  little  homes  in  which  they 
had  been  like  caged  birds.  English  girl- 
hood found  its  wings  in  the  war,  and  flew 
away  from  the  old  traditions  of  indosure 
to  a large  liberty. 

I That  has  been  an  immense  social 
change.  It  has  changed  the  manners 
and  spirit  of  English  life,  and  these  clear- 
eyed girls  of  war-time  England,  now 
grown  to  womanhood,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  prim  and  timid  ways 
of  their  mammas  and  grandmammas, 
but  face  life  without  shyness  or  fear — 
confident,  frank,  adventurous,  out  for 
fun  at  any  price — ^which  is  sometimes  too 
high  and  horrible. 

Since  the  war  a new  generation  of 
youth — boys  as  well  as  girls — ^has  grown 
up.  The  younger  brothers  are  filling  the 
places  of  the  elder  brothers  who  were  in 
the  fighting  fields  and  did  not  come  back. 
It  is  a new  kind  of  youth  in  England, 
belonging  to  a new  life  strange  to  us 
older  men.  It  is  not  touched  by  the 
shadow  of  war.  It  has  got  clear  away 
from  that.  It  refuses  to  be  gloomy  with 
present  conditions;  it  is  impatient  of  the 
tragedy  that  hangs  over  older  minds. 
It  is  very  daring  in  its  desire  to  cut  clean 
away  from  old  traditions  of  thought  and 
manner.  It  is  joyous,  reckless,  amaz- 
ingly thoughtless  of  trouble  ahead.  It 
joins  the  dance  of  life,  eager  to  crowd  a 
lot  into  the  passing  hour.  The  lessons 
and  the  memories  of  war  do  not  seem 
to  sober  it  or  touch  it  with  any 
gravity.  So  it  seems  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, even  sometimes  to  men  like 
myself,  whose  job  it  is  to  observe  below 
the  surface,  that  the  English  people 
have  forgotten,  too  quickly,  the  things 


that  happened — the  men  who  died,  the 
men  who  live  in  blindness,  in  madness, 
in  hospitals  for  cripples  and  shell-shock 
cases.  Many  times  I have  been  sad- 
dened by  this  thought  of  quick  forget- 
fulness and  have  been  startled  by  the 
apparent  callousness  of  my  own  country 
after  the  blood  sacrifice  of  its  youth. 

England  is  not  calloiis.  A great  proof 
of  pity  and  remembrance  and  pride  was 
given  on  the  last  anniversary  of  armis- 
tice, when  the  body  of  an  unknown  sol- 
dier was  brought  down  Whitehall,  past 
the  Cenotaph,  on  the  way  to  a grave  in 
the  Abbey.  The  King  and  his  generals 
waited  there  to  salute  this  body  of  a 
man  whom  no  one  knew  except  as  one 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  defense  of 
England,  whom  no  one  knew,  yet  was 
known  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  In 
the  night  women  came  out  into  the 
streets  of  London  to  wait  for  the  dawn, 
to  be  ready  for  the  man  who  was  their 
man — ^husband  or  lover  or  brother  or 
son.  Not  thousands  of  women,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Men,  too,  mostly 
ex-soldiers,  came  to  welcome  back  a pal 
who  had  died  out  there  in  the  great  com- 
radeship of  death.  To  each  woman  the 
unknown  soldier  was  her  man;  to  each 
soldier  his  pal.  There  were  few  tears  in 
the  crowd  when  the  coffin  came,  with  an 
old  tin  hat  and  gas  mask  on  the  flag 
which  draped  it.  No  tears,  but  a won- 
derful silence  and  the  spirit  of  remem- 
brance. And  when  the  coffin  passed,  led 
by  the  King  and  his  generals,  there  was 
an  endless  line  of  folk  passing  by  the 
Cenotaph  to  lay  little  bimches  of  flowers 
on  the  pedestal  of  that  empty  shrine. 
All  through  the  days  and  nights  for  a 
week  of  days  and  nights,  never  stopping, 
never  speaking,  a living  tide  flowed  by, 
paying  the  homage  of  their  souls  to  the 
dead,  and  for  more  than  a week  of  days 
and  nights  they  passed  into  the  Abbey, 
to  walk  by  the  grave  of  the  unknown 
soldier  who  was  theirs.  England  is  not 
callous.  The  soul  of  England  remembers. 

But  her  people  hide  their  wounds,  and 
foreigners  who  go  to  England  are  star- 
tled to  find  so  little  trace  of  war’s 
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scars.  They  see  the  streets  thronged 
by  cheerful  people,  well  dressed,  well 
f^,  prosperous-looking.  “England  has 
recovered  marvelously,”  they  say.  “She 
has  returned  to  normal.  She  is  the  same 
old  England.” 

That  is  untrue.  There  will  never  be 
the  same  old  England  again.  It  is  a new 
and  different  England  Not  yet  has  the 
country  recovered  from  the  drains  of 
war,  nor  paid  the  price  of  victory. 

For  a long  time  England  was  the  great, 
rich,  strong  coimtry  of  the  Allies.  In  the 
early  years  of  war  English  gold,  all  the 
savings  of  centuries,  was  the  Fortu- 
natus’s  purse  of  other  fighting  nations. 
We  supplied  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
Greece  with  money  and  materials  of  war. 
They  borrowed  and  borrowed  from  us. 
Then  our  wealth  was  exhausted,  and  it 
was  our  turn  to  borrow,  from  a nation 
richer  than  we  had  been.  At  the  present 
time  we  owe  1,000  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  the  American  ijeople,  and  we 
are  paying  the  interest  as  it  falls  due, 
and  in  course  of  time  we  shall  pay  back 
the  capital  if  America  asks  for  it,  though 
we  are  not  getting  interest  or  capital 
from  those  who  owe  to  us,  nor  ever 
shall.  Meanwhile  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land is  no  more  than  the  promise  of  the 
future  as  it  may  be  fulfilled  by  the  indus- 
try of  the  people.  AU  the  money — the 
paper,  anyway — issued  by  the  govern- 
ment is  a promissory  note  on  the  future. 
Deeper  and  deeper  the  government  is 
pledging  the  future  in  order  to  make 
present  payments.  The  cost  of  carrying 
on  the  country  is  ten  times  more  than  it 
was  before  the  war,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  everything  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  safety  of  the  nation 
or  to  the  ambitions  and  purposes  of  Eng- 
lish leaders.  After  “ the  war  to  end  war  ” 
the  army  and  navy  cost  270  millions 
of  poxmds  a year,  which  is  much  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  prewar  an- 
nual budget  for  all  the  purposes  of 
national  life  and  progress.  On  our  mili- 
tary and  administrative  adventure — 
in  Mesopotamia  — the  government  is 
spending  40  millions  of  pounds  a year, 


which  is  a third  of  the  annual  budget 
before  1914. 

The  interest  on  our  national  debt  is 
each  year  345  millions  of  pounds,  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  prewar  an- 
nual budget.  To  obtain  this  revenue  the 
English  folk  are  taxed  beyond  their 
patience  and  endurance.  There  is  no 
mercy  in  this  taxation.  Capital  is 
squeezed  of  all  its  profits  now,  and  the 
profiteer  is  outraged  by  this  capture  of 
his  wealth.  But  all  employers  and  manu- 
facturers are  hit  hard — ^bludgeoned — ^by 
the  tax  collectors.  One  man  I know,  a 
big  coal  owner  and  employer  of  labor, 
has  to  pay  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
in  taxation  out  of  every  twenty  shillings 
of  his  revenue.  The  middle-class  man 
of  small  fortune  pays  25  per  cent  of  his 
income  in  taxation.  Money  is  so  “ tight  ” 
in  England  now  that  the  banks  are  refus- 
ing further  loans  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial companies,  and  many  manu- 
facturers find  it  impossible  to  “carry 
on”  in  the  present  conditions  of  trade. 
They  are  in  a tragic  dilemma.  The 
markets  of  central  Europe,  Russia,  and 
Asia  have  collapsed.  Those  are  unable  to 
buy  either  manufactured  goods  or  raw 
material  on  any  scale  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  old  prosperity  of  English  fac- 
tories. At  the  same  time  labor  in  Eng- 
land is,  so  far,  refusing  to  lower  its  scale 
of  wages  to  anything  like  the  prewar 
level,  or,  indeed,  at  all,  the  consequence 
being  that  the  cost  of  production  re- 
mains too  high  for  competition  in  any 
foreign  markets  that  remain,  and  the 
retail  prices  in  England  are  not  falling, 
and  cannot  fall,  to  their  old  level.  Capi- 
tal itself  is  nervous  of  “cutting  its 
losses  ” by  wholesale  reductions  in  prices, 
and  is  now  challenging  the  whole  posi- 
tion of  labor  by  declaring  a lockout, 
closing  down  factories,  and  biding  its 
time  until  the  rising  tide  of  unemploy- 
ment— ^a  tidal  wave  at  this  moment — 
brings  the  workingmen  to  their  senses. 
Unless  they  reduce  their  wage  claims 
England  will  soon  be  threatened  with 
bankruptcy. 

What  is  the  character  and  temper  of 
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English  labor?  Upon  that  answer  de- 
pends not  only  the  future  of  England, 
and  of  the  British  Empire,  but  to  a 
great  extent  the  future  of  white  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe.  For  England  is  still  the 
rock  upon  which  the  European  nations 
largely  cling  for  safety — ^a  moral  as  well 
as  a material  rock.  If  En^and  were  to 
go  the  way  of  revolution,  ot  fall  into 
chaos  and  anarchy,  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  there  would  be  no  hope  at  all 
for  Europe,  which  would  fall  rapidly 
itself  into  decay  and  despair.  France 
cannot  save  herself  without  English 
help;  Italy  cannot;  there  would  be  no 
indemnities  from  Germany.  Russian 
Bolshevism  would  find  open  gates;  the 
Mohammedan  powers  would  sweep  down 
upon  defenseless  minorities;  the  moral 
structure  of  Europe  would  collapse.  All 
that  is  certain,  beyond  all  argument  or 
dispute.  What,  then,  is  the  character 
and  temper  of  English  labor? 

It  is  truculent,  aggressive,  and,  in 
minorities  here  and  there,  revolutionary. 
The  actual  labor  leaders,  men  like 
Thomas,  G.  N.  Barnes,  Clynes,  Lans- 
bury,  and  others,  are  more  moderate 
than  the  rank  and  file  behind  them. 
Thomas  especially  is  a man  of  states- 
manlike views,  much  education  and  ex- 
perience, who  has  no  desire  to  become  a 
revolutionary  figure  or  to  wreck  the 
machine  of  labor  organization  by  vio- 
lent and  shattering  conflict.  Behind  the 
moderate  leaders,  however,  there  is  a 
strong  pressure  of  younger  and  more 
reckless  men  who  are  eager  to  use  the 
power  of  the  trade-union  for  political  as 
well  as  economic  purposes — ^which  is  a 
new  claim  as  far  as  English  labor  is  con- 
co’iied.  Several  times  they  have  tried 
their  strength  in  this  way,  with  doubtful 
results,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
instincts  of  the  great  body  of  middle- 
class  folk  who  still  represent  the  deciding 
factor  in  English  life.  The  attempt  of 
the  coal  miners  to  dictate  the  poli<gr  of 
the  government  beyond  the  arbitrament 
of  wages,  to  regulate  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, failed  quickly  and  resulted  in 
surrender.  But  there  was  recently  an- 


other action  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor  which  proved  the  political  power  of 
their  organization  when  supported  by 
the  general  conviction  of  the  coimtiy. 
It  was  when  there  was  a rumor,  not  un- 
supported by  evidence,  that  the  govern- 
ment proposed  to  raise  a military  expe- 
dition for  the  attempted  overthrow  of 
the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia,  in  defense  of 
Poland.  This  was  more  than  mere  popu- 
lar rumor.  It  was  sufficiently  grave  to 
cause  a leading  article  in  the  London 
Times  announcing  that  England  was  as 
near  to  a new  great  war,  calling  upon  all 
the  strength  and  sacrifice  of  the  peo^de, 
as  in  1914.  The  trade-unions  set  up 
overnight  a central  committee  which 
they  called  a Council  of  Action,  and  sent 
word  to  the  government  that  the  whole 
power  of  organized  labor  in  England 
would  be  used  to  prevent  any  such  war. 
The  government  replied  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  preptaring  a new  militaiy 
expedition.  ...  It  did  not  take  place. 

At  the  present  time  English  labor  is 
again  taking  action  in  the  political 
sphere  by  threatening  a general  strike  if 
the  government  maintains  its  repressive 
policy  in  Ireland  by  means  of  “ repiisab  ” 
and  other  acts  of  terrorism. 

All  this  is  imdoubtedly  revolutionary 
in  its  spirit.  It  is  a new  phase  of  the 
labor  movement  in  England,  which  up  to 
recent  years  was  entirely  limited  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  industrial  life. 
It  is  stoked  up  and  inflamed  by  the  out- 
post leaders  of  Bolshevism  who  have 
established  themselves  strongly  in  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  and  Wales.  They  are 
out  for  destruction.  They  want  to 
smash  all  the  structure  of  English  gov- 
ernment, all  order,  all  law.  They  are  in 
direct  touch  with  Russian  and  other  for- 
eign Communists,  and  they  do  not  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  the  same  methods 
and  the  same  results  as  those  in  the 
Russian  upheaval.  Lately,  however,  the 
Communist  theory  has  been  discredited 
and  largely  abandoned  by  the  mass  of 
English  workers,  many  of  whom,  for  a 
time,  were  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  new  and  true  gospel  of  demo- 
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cratic  progress.  The  visits  of  English 
labor  leaders  to  Russia,  and  their  unani- 
mous condemnation  of  the  Bolshevik 
autocracy  and  the  slave  state  of  the 
Russian  workers,  undeceived  the  major- 
ity even  of  the  younger  hotheads.  But, 
although  the  philosophy  of  Communism 
has  been  dropped  like  a sharp-edged 
weapon  cutting  the  hand  that  held  it, 
there  is  still  a vague,  loose,  and  danger- 
ous current  of  revolutionary  impulse  in 
English  labor  ranks,  not  less  menacing 
because  undecided  in  its  purpose. 

The  present  wave  of  unemployment, 
which  many  of  the  workers  believe  to  be 
deliberately  engineered  by  employers  in 
order  to  keep  down  prices,  is  intensifying 
the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  of  challenge  to 
the  present  order  of  things.  It  is  patron- 
ized, rather  flattered,  by  a number  of 
the  younger  intellectuals,  who  play 
about  with  the  idea  of  revolution  as  chil- 
dren with  fire,  not  knowing  that  they 
will  be  burned  up  if  the  red  embers  jump 
out  of  the  grate. 

It  is  certain  that  the  actions  of  the  co- 
alition government  since  the  war  have 
created  a sense  of  exasperation  and  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a wide,  un- 
bridgeable gulf  between  that  government 
and  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  nation 
as  a whole.  The  capitalist,  as  well  as  the 
workingman,  is  aghast  at  the  reckless  ex- 
penditure of  the  government  on  imperial 
adventures,  on  the  army  and  navy,  and 
on  purposes  that  seem  to  them  wasteful 
and  sinister.  Disappointment  with  the 
effects  of  peace,  the  increasing  troubles 
of  industry,  the  spread  of  social  decay 
in  central  Europe,  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments still  pressing  heavily,  and  the  fear 
of  new  wars  have  reacted  against  all 
confidence  in  the  men  who  still  control 
the  destiny  of  England.  They  have  set- 
tled nothing.  They  have  failed  in  the 
larger  vision.  They  are  acting  in  Ireland 
with  passion  and  no  wisdom.  They  have 
tried  to  buy  off  trouble  in  England  by 
promises  which  cannot  be  redeemed. 
This  failure — almost  inevitable  without 
great  leadership,  which  is  lacking — ^has 


produced  a seething  discontent  which 
will  lead  to  unpleasant  events,  serious 
disturbances,  in  the  order  of  English 
life.  And  the  state  of  Europe,  its  general 
malady,  is  beginning  to  touch  England 
very  closely. 

Yet,  though  I see  the  gravity  of  all 
this  and  its  darkness,  I believe  that 
England  will  pull  through  and  carry  on. 
There  is  in  English  character  still  an 
intuitive,  inarticulate  wisdom.  In  spite 
of  all  the  modifications  caused  by  war, 
there  is  a solid  common  sense,  a sense  of 
compromise  and  the  middle  way,  which 
belongs  to  centuries  of  English  tradition 
and  is  not  yet  deadened.  The  passion  of 
the  extremists  leaves  the  main  body  of 
English  men  and  women  cold  as  ice. 
Discontent,  distress,  exasperation  lead 
to  violent  speech,  but  rarely  to  violent 
action,  within  the  heart  of  England 
untouched  by  the  fire  of  the  Celtic 
fringe.  In  the  past  centuries  there 
have  been  worse  times  than  now,  but 
the  jjeople  have  suffered  them  with  pwi- 
tience,  with  hard  resolution,  with  high 
and  noble  valor.  They  have  always 
taken  the  middle  way.  I think  they  will 
now.  Out  of  present  trouble  England 
will  emerge  with  her  old  spirit  of  stolid- 
ity, resource,  and  energy.  If  not,  then 
other  peoples  will  be  hurt,  grievously. 
If  England  goes  down  in  decay,  so  will 
all  Europe,  and  even  America  will  not 
be  scatheless.  If  the  British  Empire, 
dependent  still  on  England  as  the  axle 
wheel  of  its  progress,  breaks  up  or  falls 
apart,  there  will  be  a flaming  anarchy 
in  its  ancient  possessions — in  India, 
Egypt,  Africa — before  which  the  horrors 
of  the  last  war  will  be  but  playful  things. 
If  the  English  people  take  the  road  to 
revolution  no  country  will  be  safe  for 
democracy  or  in  any  way  secure  of  life, 
and  white  civilization,  as  we  now  know 
it,  and  like  it,  will  be  doomed.  Other 
races,  not  white,  will  press  forward  over 
our  ruin  and  decadence.  But  that, 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  a great 
race,  shall  not  happen  yet,  unless  mad- 
ness overtakes  all  sanity,  which  must 
not  happen. 
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MISS  SHORE,  entering  the  dress- 
ing room,  found  some  of  the 
women  already  there.  These,  seductive 
of  outline,  seemed  to  her  eyes  almost 
like  electric  signs,  accentuated  as  they 
were  by  jewels.  As  the  maid  removed 
carriage  shoes,  she  listened  to  the  talk,  a 
foppish  mooting  of  questions  of  political 
character.  One  or  two  of  the  women 
looked  at  Miss  Shore,  more  particularly 
at  her  gown,  in  which,  after  they  had 
absently  regarded  it,  they  seemed  to 
find  the  answer  to  some  question  always 
in  the  back  of  their  minds. 

Miss  Shore  waited  for  them  to  leave 
before  she  put  on  her  gloves.  She  went 
to  the  mirror,  looking  at  herself  wist- 
fully, as  if  she  had  hoped  that  during  the 
trip  to  the  house  some  angel  might  have 
touched  her  into  beauty.  The  angel  had 
done  nothing.  So  Miss  Shore,  after 
glancing  out  of  the  window  to  bare  trees 
stretching  up  to  winter  stars,  went  down- 
stairs. 

In  the  drawing-rooms  the  voices  hit 
against  one  another  like  clappers.  The 
groups  consisted  of  more  or  less  “im- 
portant ” people.  The  men’s  black  coats 
were  oddly  recitative  against  the  wom- 
en’s lyric  color.  Miss  Shore,  drifting  by 
a cluster  of  pink  roses,  gained  her 
hostess.  She  was  received  with  perfume 
of  technical  violet  and  conventional, 
joyless  greeting,  but  there  was  an  addi- 
tional look  that  recognized  effort  in  her 
as  she  was  made  a name  for  others  to 
accept  or  reject. 

“And  Doctor  Barron,  Miss  Shore.” 
The  hostess  waved  the  two  together 
with  the  “manner”  of  the  very  small 
woman. 

Miss  Shore  uttered  the  necessary 
formulae,  and  Doctor  Barron  bowed.  At 
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his  full  height  she  saw  him  formidable, 
conceding  her  own  insignificance  with 
the  kind  candor  of  masculine  eyes.  Miss 
Shore  was  used  to  that  candor,  had  even 
humor  for  it,  but  when  she  saw  the 
man’s  notice  go  to  her  frock,  she  was  not 
so  philosophical. 

“He  thinks  me  shabby.  I suppose  I 
might  have — ” She  was  suddenly  con- 
fused, hot,  to  the  something  critical 
directed  against  her  colorlessness.  More- 
over, she  was  amazed  at  her  own  ludi- 
crous sense  of  fright;  if  there  had  not 
been  much  trepidation  in  Miss  Shore’s 
heart  and  body  she  would  humorously 
have  tackled  herself  and  this  overpower- 
ing person,  but  as  it  was  she  made  an 
inexperienced  pause.  Her  hostess  saw, 
and  came,  mermaidlike  of  body  and 
gown. 

“Frances” — with  the  archness  that  in 
the  American  woman  seems  somehow 
better  interpreted  by  clothes  than  by 
face  and  voice  — “ Frances-,  dearest, 
you’re  not  to  be  too  proud  because  I’m 
letting  my  biggest  lion  take  you  in  to 
dinner.  You  see,  I’ve  already  told  Doc- 
tor Barron  that  you  were  once  a nurse 
in  those  dreadful  settlements.  He’s 
terribly  interested.  Such  harrowing  ex- 
periences, Doctor!  She  might  have  be- 
come famous  if  she’d  only  given  inter- 
views. And  then  this  queer  girl  dropped 
it  all  and  devoted  herself  to  her  family. 
Wasn’t  that  perfectly  darling  and 
naughty  of  her?”  Mrs.  Ferrett’s  society 
hand  was  on  Barron’s  pulse. 

She  left  the  two  to  perfunctory  begin- 
nings and  greeted  a woman  who  had 
just  entered,  whose  advance,  made  tech- 
nically with  stagy  sweep,  needed  more 
than  perfumed  buoyancy  to  attract,  but 
who,  robed  in  the  purple  of  an  assured 
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individuality,  Ijegan  a series  of  studied 
suavities.  This  late  comer,  hanging  her- 
self like  an  orchid  on  the  atmosphere  of 
general  admiration,  took  names  in  her 
bands  like  unset  jewels  or  old  prints, 
holding  them  loosely,  searching  for 
values  to  which  she  might  adjust  her 
recognizance,  while  her  eyes,  business- 
like, appraised  the  one  worth-while  guest 
—namely.  Doctor  Barron.  Mrs.  Ferrett 
drifted  about,  setting  in  motion  small, 
infantile  publicities. 

“That  was  Ferronier  Transome  who 
just  came  in',  she’s  awfully  exclusive 
and  choosey.  Her  gown  . . . yes, 
wonderful.  The  ‘Blue  Grotto,*  the  de- 
signer called  it.  The  shoulder  drapery 
represents  the  boats  sailing  in,  . . . You 
-say  the  boats  that  go  into  the  Blue 
Grotto  don’t  have  sails?  Well,  maybe 
it's  oars,  then.  I'm  always  so  stupid 
alxmt  art  and  things!” 

To  another  feminine  guest  Mrs.  Fer- 
rett was  eager.  “Isn’t  Ferronier  Tran- 
some superb?  Hasn’t  she  developed? 
She  play.s  herself  exactly  like  a Debussy 


scale.  Some  one  said  the  other  day  that 
she  refused  only  last  week  to  many  an 
apixdlate  court  judge  because  he  sen- 
tenced a woman  shoplifter.  ...  Yes, 
dear  lamb,  she’s  an  absolute  feminist. 
No,  darling;  it’s  not  po.se.  Ferronier  has 
always  thought  the  men  frightfully  in- 
adequate.” r 

Back  to  Miss  Shore  flickered  Mrs, 
Ferrett 's  diamond  butterfly.  “Honey, 
after  dinner  you  must  help  me  keep 
Spooky  MacGee  from  little  Gamble 
Brown.  . . .Yes,  the  girl  in  pink.  Her 
name  is  Gambol,  I believe,  but  she  likes 
to  .spell  it  the  other  way;  she  says  it’s 
so  full  of  ging<*r.” 

At  Frances  Sliores  interrogation, 
made  in  an  undertone,  Mrs.  Ferrett 
sratKithed  her  lips  into  the  modern  ex- 
pres.sion  of  holy  things.  “ \Miy,  dearest, 
/ feel  sorry  for  the  child ! You  see,  she’s 
a this-year  bud,  and  her  mother  wants 
her  to  seem—  But  I don’t  think  the 
girls  can  be  buds  any  more — do  you? — 
with  their  sense  of  resjamsibility  for 
fvcrj'thing  and  their  modem  convic- 
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lions.  You  should  hpar  Cihiuibol  talk.  There  was  the  flicker  of  an  answering 
Her  toind  o perf^t . Siwk  lrc»«  ,l3o<d6r  BarwJhi  ’*  I-sn’t  this 

shocks  ereii  tne^  ? IjHIp  fl|ih  gJirdeu  ’the  scitmg  forth  of  a 

proiaised  to  keep  in  the  guise  of  sooie  othdf 

way.v*'’  ':sub3Ps^t’r-^^heapp«aJedi  ' 

,Frt»m  anotlier  comer  of  the  dramhgH  ■ htt^4  iind  tnilk  Iwfore 
roota  Mrs.  Eerrett  sent  tip  a small  fcndtel  Hilerealmg  to  flemand  some  more 
of  e^Utnaiion  as  to  why-  she  had  pai)^  now,  Would  Mrs.  Ferrell  tswisider  that 
w’orlddamoua  Doctor  Barron  with  oOlof-  Isad  form,  or  the  ee{tent«etty’ 
less  Miss  Shprev,  ; “ When  a man  just  Shdre1avtghedL,'Mn>^F^ehet^^ 

W'onT  talk,;  But  if  anyone  can  get  r,  It  was  not  going  lo:  he 
bloo>i  fnjrn:  a stone  it’s  Ftanees  Shore;  rfie 

The  men  are  nice  to  her  from  I had  done  for  her  what  the  angel  of  the 
think.  DtydcM  .Bhdre  was  her  fatter^  dressmg  rooih  had  neglbeted  to  do,  she 
you  know,  and  0^  ih(U-—'^  hright^ied.  Barron  bwt  u|K>-n  her  eyea 

plained  without  partioubr  in terpst,  yet  1^ 

At  dinner  Mis.s  Shote  galheTefl  hersetf  the  weariness  of  his  ga:^  was  some- 
together.  . vYdn  h^  returned  thing  searching.  Soon,  glancing  at  her 

from  Roroe,  *t)op.t«tf  Barron.  It  must  be  upldd^ 

spring  Ihere  now,”  musingly,  “ JlciW  “ You  are  not  eating?&  I shall  leavis 

could  you  bear  to  i^roe  a\my  from  the  you,  like  the  Walrus  and  tbeiparpenter, 
almond  hlos-?onis?“  alone  with  your  oysters  ” v. 

The  sociologist  might  not  have  very  kind  in  hia 

He  w-as  frowhlng  absently;.  Becoming  striile  as  he  tiiitied  to  sfieak  to  the  girl  in 
aware  of  a Ritle  parterre  of  hqrs-d’oenire  pink  who  gal  on  his  right.  At  her  side', 
set  onl  between  themv  he  turned,  saying,  of  the  round  table  Mrs.  Ferrelt,  ^t- 
gra.vely,  “ Ifou  must  eat  iny  share  of  nessing  Ihis  tiiiclieBiiun  of  a “ lion V”  good 
the^  allegories,’*  liehovloW  hiOked  reljfeved. 

^-Allegorie.?.?”  catching  at  the  whimsi-  In  a low  yoice  the  hostess  scattered 
cality.  w>nfel.ti  >j|  uomment^^^  il-  stick 
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where  it  would.  There  was  probably  no 
other  worker  among  the  poor  who  had 
accomplished  so  much  as  Doctor  Bar- 
ron. He  was  as  famous  the  other  side  of 
the  water  as  on  this.  There  had  been 
a time  when  he  was  the  only  practical 
hiunanitarian  among  poor  people,  but 
now,  of  coiiTse,  he  was  only  one  among 
thousands.  Wasn’t  this  a wonderful 
century,  with  everybody  trying  to  do 
good?  The  hostess’s  attitude  was  that 
of  one  who  would  say,  “Well,  I do  hope 
Providence  (or  whatever  it  was  we  used 
to  be  afraid  of)  is  satisfied  now”  Doctor 
Barron’s  name  led  every  list  of  advanced 
thinkers  and  workers.  Most  of  the 
courts  of  Europe  entertained  and  loved 
him — etc.,  etc.  He  had  been,  as  it  were, 
heroic  in  seven  countries.  He  was — er — 
strong-looking,  wasn’t  he?  It  appeared 
to  be  the  diamond  butterfly  that  asked 
this.  Mrs.  Ferrett  herself  passed  on  to 
other  considerations. 

As  a butler  took  Miss  Shore’s  plate, 
she  found  herself  still  groping  in  a 
daunted  mind  for  something  to  say.  She 
was  aware  of  her  dinner  partner,  with 
inscrutable  expression,  listening  to  the 
conversation  of  the  woman  in  the  Blue 
Grotto  gown,  watching  the  dynamic 
hunchings  of  her  abnormally  white 
shoulders,  the  steely  bend  at  one  corner 
of  her  mouth. 

“Isn’t  she  beautiful?’’  asked  Miss 
Shore. 

“ Perhaps.”  The  “ lion,”  surveying  on 
the  plate  before  him  a freakish  arrange- 
ment of  pate  and  truflBe,  suddenly  looked 
closer  at  the  plate,  continuing,  thought- 
fully: “But  not  beautiful  enough  to 
make  conversation  out  of.  Now  this,” 
indicating  the  plate,  “is  genuine  CapK)- 
damonte.  Do  you  fancy  it?” 

Puzzled,  she  acknowledged  that  she 
did  not.  In  order  to  defend  Capoda- 
monte,  Barron  branched  off  into  much 
that  was  interesting  about  the  pottery 
of  Italian  peasants.  Apparently  he  had 
fallen  upon  a subject  for  which  he  had 
enthusiasm,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to 
it,  yet  as  he  talked  he  looked  so  steadily 
and  searchingly  at  the  woman  listening 


that  Miss  Shore  felt  constrained  to  meet 
his  eyes  with  a certain  proud  bravery 
she  too  often  needed  in  social  encounters. 

“ You  were  for  a time  a trained  nurse, 
I believe,”  he  remarked,  with  curious 
abruptness.  “That  life  must  have  been 
a tremendous  satisfaction  for  a nature 
like  yours.” 

A strong  instinct  for  certain  kinds  of 
concealment  made  Frances  Shore  feel 
disinclination  for  this  subject;  seeing 
back  of  the  eyes  fixed  upK>n  hers  an 
authority  not  accustomed  to  being  set 
aside,  she  took  feminine  refuge  in  what 
they  had  been  discussing. 

“ You  make  it  all  so  very -vivid,”  allud- 
ing to  his  description  of  village  life  on 
the  hill  of  Perugia.  “One  can  see  the 
crinkled  tiles,  the  gray  walls  of  the 
piazza,  and  the  women  and  children  car- 
rying that  lovely,  crude-colored  pot- 
tery.” 

But  already  the  man’s  gaze,  defeated 
of  satisfaction,  had  strayed  off  to  the 
diamond  butterfly  shaking  on  his  host- 
ess’s inconsequent  shoulder.  Barron 
seemed  moodily  to  compare  that  sptarkle 
with  another  glitter,  even  more  mere- 
tricious— namely,  the  effect  of  hlasi 
voices  raised  in  the  superficial  discussion 
of  reform  methods.  The  sociologist, 
grim,  immovable,  met  certain  looks 
turned  now  and  again  to  his  own  with- 
out sympathy.  He  glanced  listlessly 
around  the  table,  replying: 

“Do  you  think  I should  be  talking 
Perugian  pottery  at  all?  Don’t  you 
recognize  the  earmarks  of  an  American 
great  moment?  Wouldn’t  Mrs.  Ferrett 
like  it  better  if  at  this  juncture  I should 
take  the  skeleton  of  a starved  baby  out 
of  my  pocket  and  hand  it  around  for 
general  inspjection  while  I harangued 
about  the  bitter  injustice  of  some — not 
all — people  being  rich?  Isn’t  there  some- 
thing I ought  to  do  or  say  to  add  to  the 
general  emotional  debauch?”  • 

Frances  Shore  could  not  help  being 
amused.  Still,  he  troubled  her.  The 
powerful  face  dwelling  up>on  hers  with 
sad  keenness  could  be,  she  felt,  Mephis- 
tophelian  in  acute  analysis.  Miss  Shore 
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experienced  a curious  laggard  champion- 
ahip  for  those  about  to  be  dissected. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it  yourself?” 
was  the  “lion’s”  quizzical  demand. 

“What,”  evasively — “what  do  I think 
of  what?” 

“Of  the  pose” — quickly — “or  do  you 
try  not  to  see?  I know  some  women 
look  at  life  through  the  brume  of  their 
own  souls,  as  the  Parisians  see  their 
landscapes  through  continuous  purple 
mist.”  He  turned  to  study  her.  “Per- 
haps you  are  that  ojypy  kind  of  optimist 
determined  to  believe  that  the  body 
politic  is  helped  by  vagabond  society 
men  posing  as  philanthropists,  cat 
women  playing  the  game  of  ‘ethics’  as 
they  play  bridge,  with  jeweled  hands 
and  lemon  drops  imder  their  tongues.” 

He  surprised  her  into  a laugh.  Glanc- 
ing round  his  boyish  severity  to  the 
twinkle  behind  it,  she  admitted:  “It  is 
like  a new  game.  I’m  afraid  it  makes 
us  who  have  really  worked  impatient,  a 
little  caustic.” 

He  ignored  the  rebuke.  “The  hopeless 
part  is  that  there  are  no  rules  for  this 
new  game;  each  assumes  the  pose  that 
he  likes  best;  each  uses  the  statistics 
and  arguments  and  proofs  that  sound 
best,  regardless  of  what,  in  the  fatal  day 
of  the  god  in  the  majority,  their  pam- 
pered opinions  may  finally  bring  to 
pass.” 

For  the  first  time  Miss  Shore  frowned. 
“But  they  really  care,”  mging  the  thing 
upon  him.  “Isn’t  that  something? 
People  of  the  idle  class  they  represent 
used  not  to  care.  These  really  do.  They 
care,  they  work.” 

“Th^  care,”  Barron  muttered,  “they 
work  for  just  one  thing — the  sensation!” 

His  eyes,  grown  implacable,  went  to 
the  scarlet  mouth  of  a slender  woman  in 
white  satin,  who  sat,  elbows  on  table, 
sipping  thoughtfully  from  a golden  wine- 
glass, her  large  eyes  looking  full  into 
those  of  her  male  hearer,  her  snowy 
bosom  panting  as  she  laid  down  the  law 
as  to  women’s  political  rights. 

“They  find  sensuous  capital  in  the 
questions  of  the  age.  Civics  at  present 


is  society’s  midnight  cocktail.  Women 
of  to-day  make  current  topics  their 
Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils.  The  war  was 
a kind  of  intellectual  absinthe;  they 
fairly  sipped  at  it.” 

“Oh!”  breathed  Miss  Shore,  in  quick 
dislike. 

He  turned  upon  her,  lowering  in  a 
dark  cynicism.  “Really,  dear  lady,  you 
believe  in  it  all?”  he  teased.  “The 
little  dramatic  excitement  about  the 
‘very  poor’ — does  it  make  us  pay  the 
butcher  sooner?  The  nebulous  dream 
of  ‘democracy’ — does  it  help  the  fash- 
ionable woman  to  be  kinder  to  the 
brother  who  marries  beneath  him? 
Frank  ‘facing  of  facts’ — does  it  make 
society  more  tolerant  of  the  man  who 
marries  his  mistress?” 

Years  ago  she  might  have  been  young 
enough  to  call  these  challenges  “pes- 
simism,” but  life  had  taught  Miss  Shore 
the  difference  between  people  who  ac- 
cept sham  and  call  it  “ breadth  of  view,” 
and  those  who  fight  to  the  last  ditch  for 
consistent  creed  and  life.  She  patiently 
let  him  take  up  the  idea  where  she  would 
preferably  have  dropped  it,  marveling, 
however,  at  the  rasp  in  his  voice  as  he 
suggested: 

“The  lady  opposite,  m the  Blue 
Suicide-Husband,  quotes  incorrect  sta- 
tistics with  a positively  lyric  tongue. 

“The  ‘Blue  Suicide-Husband’?” 

“Is  that  too  bald?”  His  eyes  spar- 
kled wickedly.  “Shouldn’t  clothes, 
nowadays,  since  they  are  to  have  nomen- 
clature, be  labeled,  ‘Price  of  Blood,’ 
‘Before  the  Crash,’  ‘Squeezed  from  the 
Deluge ’?”  The  reformer  talked,  looking 
straight  before  him,  continuing,  as 
Frances  Shore  felt,  more  to  himself  than 
to  her: 

“The  poorest  shop  girl  dresses  like 
an  empress.  The  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  ‘big  business,’  to  making 
such  things  possible,  have  wound  up 
their  producing  machinery  until,  like  the 
boy  with  the  magic  mill,  they  have  for- 
gotten the  words  that  make  that  ma- 
chinery stop  producing.  These  men  are 
slowly  being  pushed  out  of  the  scheme 
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by  their  macLm^'.  their  wairs,  aod  and  yanity  can  so  glibly  justify 

.OjciyjWdnieai,’' ^Plial  ife  interesting,  y 

O me  that  you  see  ' It  wAs  the  rlinner  gitj^ly  that 

ihin^ra^^  to  the  at  tjtfe  in^oiui^t 

T^ale,.  the  of  men  t©  these  the  type* 

gO’idesses:  ihey^^  raise«i  to  regent  sbnutd  ^ gOtog  ft  tiny  jeweled  canary,  a 

,,,.,  Etiropt^HV  roysicat  toy  concealed  in  the 

ThiA  hluM  bf  liower  tniftffdiately  before  him.  ; The 

speech  teas  appalling/  ; Frances  , Shop?  gepiti?  it  took  to  dp  this,  being  raptiu^, 
teengoized  in  il  the  inidi. that; ;*nust:/  i^^  applauded.  Spooky^  compiftd^t, 
4iwftys.  seem  didjirted,  the  voice  of  'T^unied  hla  seat  : his  small  eyes  ghS' 
crying  in  the’ w She:  sat  looking //tcped.  his  small  Tips  were  moist  tinder 

pitifully  at  him,  so  ptUfttlly,  indeed,  that  Ms  twisted  musf.aehe. . Fp^  a imomcni 
lh)tr  rcfornier  laughed  shaiaefat^dly,  ap-  the  eonvers&tiori  ceased/  theuj  ftl  the 
^ ^ ^ ^ gljtterihg  thy  fiaishecl 

then/it>  ybttr  warble/  / 

You  have  been  a traihed  mnise  m ‘’That/  at  lea^,  yim  mn  6nfi 

setlMnientsi.  ytvn  have  seen  humanity  at  with/’  JBanroo'*s  . <?dtnpanjon  , 

its  gteai  wor  k of  suffering,  and  reiievmgv.  - m “ You  doiPt  object  t©  , the: 

sufferings 'Ydh  know  w’hat^  kind  dfphte^  '■'' 

ucfcr»  tJfey  iniviyw’ho  reaUy  hfilpi,^  should  like  to  place  tbat  cfevetneaffl 

one  nped  to  you  of  shoulder  djipoBthef  the:  diamond 

of  societ^/k  ppise^H ; pompous  and.  gel  iipnife  l>hfer  tp 

tion.s./  Of  the  pitteniiOss  of  * giMt  md^e-  “ his  \vifl  on  their  syojbohsnu.'^*  he  grcuh- 
ments,/ as  loiig  »s  individual  greed  ahd  Wed,-  ^Rvitr  since  I can  see  yoii  are 


fu.vv'ces  SHoros  PUT  novvT?  rat:  CNurtrecEft  riOAHETTC 


“ SPOOKY,  DE.VH,  i’m  SO  TIRED  AND  THIRSTY 


hardened  to  niy  lirntality,  I shall  only  Ifreathless  with  his  negations,  she  at  last 
suggest  that  ^Irs.  Transome  take  it  to  turned  u serious,  pale  fat-e  and  regarded 
her  T Square  lecture  this  evening.  The  him.  Here  Yvas  no  theorist,  she  told  her- 
little  glutton-souled  girls  .she  speaks  to  self,  no  .specialist,  nor  keen-witted  pro- 
would  then  come  away  with  another  idea  tagonist.  This  was  simply  a man  who 
besides  the  one  that  to  wear  clothes  like  alone,  courageously,  without  personal 
hers  is  a thing  worth  pulling  over  an  ambition,  had  fought  a marvelous  great 
entire  social  structure  to  attain.  ” fight  for  human  betterment  until  some- 

Frances  Shore,  merciful  at  W'hat  she  how  his  suit  of  mail  had  been  pierced! 
labeled  his  “young”  views,  murmured  Why,  he  w-as  bleeding  inwardly,  under 
something  alwut  the  inevitable  forcing  his  shining  armor,  and  no  one  knew  I 
of  civilization  away  fnim  domesticity  One  thing  Frances  Shore  told  herself — 
and  simplicity;  the  growth  of  commerce  Barron  Yvas  not  only  different  from  the 
and  travel,  and  the  share  the.se  things  other  “important”  fiersons  at  the  dinner 
have  in  fastening  upon  a people  their  table,  but  he  was  alone  in  the  whole 
curse  of  luxurj',  but  the  man  beside  her  world  of  modern  thought.  Just  so  might 
heard  with  apathy.  Martin  Luther,  might  Bruno  or  Savona- 

“ I knew'  the  apple  wa.s  on  the  tree,  rola,  have  sat  at  a dinner  of  the  period 
but  I never  heard  that  the  serpent  and  have  lieen  bitter  and  agonized.  Just 
forced  Eve  to  eat  it.  Only,  you  see.  Eve  so  miglit  St.  Francis,  surrounded  by  the 
w’anted — things.  Do  not  elimiiuite  brilliancy  of  his  father’s  borne,  im- 
womeirs  de.sires  when  you  trace  out  pre.s,sed  by  the  horrors  of  the  world,  have 
w'orld  issues.”  been  preyed  upon  by  some  fierce  struggle 

This  lion  of  hers  had  spoken  all  going  on  within.  Onct‘ Miss  Shore  had 
through  with  such  authority  as  Mi.ss  seen  a .swdmnier  carried  out  from  hia 
Shore  could  not  mistake.  Slightly  dejith  by  a sea  puss.  The  hgiiting  look 
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in  the  eyes  being  irresistibly  borne  away  humoredly  crj’ptic.  “My  day?  Oh, 
yet  remained  with  her.  In  the  eyes  that’s  easily  told.  I silent  mo.st  of  it  at 
turned  un-sw'ervingly  upon  her  own  she  home,  doing  little  things.  I-— er — went 
thought  she  saw  almost  the  same  look,  out  at  fi\’e” — she  paused  a moment, 
Meanw'hilc  the  dinner  made  its  vapid  adding,  briskly — “and  then  dre.ssed  to 
progress.  Flirtations  drew  enervated  come  here.” 

breath;  froth  of  political  chatter  sank  He  was  interested.  “You  live  a gay 
to  sediment  of  personal  scandal.  Miss  life,”  with  blunt  directness,  “ plenty 
Shore  began  to  realize  the  women  pre-  of  theater  and  automobiling.  the  clubs, 
dominant  through  it  all ; she  W’as  aw'are  bridge?” 
of  their  fetishlike  belief  in  themselves,  “ 

white  hand  persuasive,  soft  dynamics  of  She  used  the  note  of  the  chipper 
unproved,  pampered  eyes;  she  heard  the  “jmised”  w'oman,  and  the  “lion's” 
threadbare  pa.s.sword.s,  “graft,”  “indif-  mouth  twitclwl,  Barron  already  knew 
ference,”  “ab.solutely  unjust,”  and  tried  from  gwd  authority  certain  painful  de- 
with  charitable  faith  to  look  deejier  for  tails  of  this  woman's  daily  existence,  her 
some  personal  fidelity,  some  vital  truth,  bitter  bread  of  poverty  and  vicarious 
Barron,equallywatchful,  sensed  her  con-  shame.  As  if  a sudden  thought  struck 
cealed  discouragement.  Leaning  back  in  him,  he  turned,  steadily  regarding  her. 
his  chair,  he  gravely  smiled.  “I  think,”  said  Barron,  slowly  and 

“Tell  me  how  you  have  spent  your  delilierately , “ that  you  have  a verj' hon- 
day,”  W begged.  * cst,  sacred,  human  look  of  having  lived. 

To  the  request,  something  like  that  of  I have  been  looking  for  such  a character, 
a homesick  college  boy,  she.  was  good-  man  or  woman,  to  be,  for  a question 
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that  needs  redudng,  a — ^a — sort  of  cru- 
cible.” He  smiled;  then,  with  humorous 
wistfulness,  “I  wonder — ^would  you  be 
willing  to  be  a crucible?” 

Miss  Shore  met  his  eyes  alertly,  trying 
for  the  look  of  the  “poised”  feminist, 
but  she  succeeded  only  in  looking  like 
what  she  was.  The  slow  color  mounted, 
her  lips  parted;  she  did  not  answer. 

Still  watching,  the  sociologist  sud- 
denly threw  back  his  head,  as  one  who 
makes  a decision.  The  motion  was  not 
unnoticed  by  others  at  the  dinner  table. 
One  or  two  smiled  approvingly  at  the 
dynamic  movement.  Mrs.  Transome, 
having  subjugated  the  men  on  either  side 
of  her,  now  transferred  an  imperial 
glanoe. 

“Who  did  you  say  it  was,  next  to 
Doctor  Barron?” 

The  hostess,  white  fingers  settling  the 
orchid  in  her  corsage,  murmured : 
“Frances  Shore,  an  old  family  friend. 
Asked  her  to  fill  in.  Phillis  Rodney 
couldn’t  come.” 

“Why  are  family  friends  always  such 
negative-looking  people?”  Mrs.  Tran- 
some wanted  to  know,  asking,  suddenly. 
“Not — ^not  the  Shore?” 

“Oh,  well,  yes,  Ferronier.”  Mrs.  Fer- 
rett,  dissatisfied  with  the  orchid,  twid- 
dled it  with  coaxing  fingers,  head  down, 
mumbling,  “I  never  quite  believed  that 
story.” 

“Other  people  do,  I imagine.”  Then, 
significantly,  “I  never  see  her — any- 
where else!” 

The  blue-satined  hostess  stiffened.  “ I 
don’t  suppose  she  does  go  out  much. 
I imagine  it  takes  courage.  They  are 
desperately  poor.” 

“Was  it  forging  or  embezzling?”  Mrs. 
Transome’s  cool  tones  pursued. 

“Careful;  she  might  hear!  Forging. 
Everything  awful.  They  got  him  out  of 
the  coimtry  only  just  in  time.  She  took 
her  own  money  to  do  it.  No  one  knows 
where  he  is  now.” 

“Really?  But  I always  imderstood 
ghe  was  the  one  who — ” 

“I  never  believed  it.”  The  diamond 
butterfly  grew  the  least  bit  vehement. 
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“I  shouldn’t  think  you,  who  are  so 
vitally  interested  in  the  Cause  of 
Women,  would  want  to  believe  it.”  Lit- 
tle Mrs.  Ferrett  had  unwittingly  struck 
a chord  she  herself  hardly  understood. 
She  jabbed  an  emerald  pin  through  the 
orchid  and  waited  for  an  answer. 

But  Mrs.  Transome  made  no  answer. 
Her  glance,  sliding  between  mellow  can- 
dle shades,  was  trying  to  fix  that  of  the 
great  Barron.  When  at  last  it  succeeded 
she  gave  the  “lion”  a slow  smile  whose 
value  she  had  tested.  Mrs.  Transome, 
disdainful  of  the  thing  in  other  women, 
was  still,  for  absolutely  lofty  purposes, 
dealing  in  certain  feminine  lures  long 
ago  disavowed  by  her  principles.  The 
man  opposite  returned  the  bow  carefully. 
He  recognized  the  smile  with  the  air  of 
having  heard  that  it  was  valuable.  Then 
his  gaze  drifted  by  her  and  he  turned 
again  to  Miss  Shore. 

“So  you  don’t  care  to  describe  your 
daily  life  to  a stranger?”  The  voice, 
pitched  low,  was  challenging,  but  there 
was  also  privilege  and  authority  in  it. 
Barron  seemed  to  have  special  reasons 
for  his  probing.  “You  would  think  it 
‘ bad  form  ’ to  speak  to  me  of  things  that 
had  hitherto  been  borne  alone?”  Then, 
hastily,  with  some  purpose  she  could  not 
fathom:  “These  people  here  are  all 
bridge  players;  one  or  two  go  on  to  the 
opera.  Mrs.  Blue  Suicide-Husband  is  go- 
ing to  make  a speech  from  a cart  in  T 
Square  to-night.  Besides  that  signifi- 
cant gown” — ^Barron’s  voice  was  again 
teasing — “she  will  wear  an  imported 
evening  wrap,  and  carry  an  orchid  muff 
costing  over  three  himdred  dollars.”  The 
man  studied  the  face  beside  him  as  he 
added:  “I  heard  about  the  muff  this 
afternoon  between  lectures  on  tubercu- 
losis segregation  and  Bolshevism.  Mak- 
ing the  speech  will  give  our  Blue  Grotto 
friend  a novel  sensation.  The  girls  who 
hear  it  will  not  listen  to  what  she  says. 
Most  of  them  are  cleverer  than  she — 
sharpened  by  life  to  deathless  wisdom — 
but  they  will  give  attention  to  what  she 
w.  They  will  begin  next  day  to  apw  her 
false  modulations  and  nuances,  to  try 
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for  clothes  like  hers,  to  copy  her  affecta* 
tion  of  authority,  her  look  of  conscious 
petty  power.”  Barron  did  not  miss  the 
look  of  deep  irritation  on  the  face  he 
watched  so  calmly.  “I  beg  your  par- 
don,” he  broke  off.  “I  am  really 
offending?” 

She  showed  free  indignation,  “Isn’t 
it  only  decent  to  suppose  that  she  re- 
ally means  it  all,  that  she  thinks  she  is 
helping,  that  she  is  somehow  nearer  to 
helping?” 

The  reformer  thoughtfully  turned  a 
wine^ass,  watching  the  light  fall  across 
its  gold-and-grape-colored  vase. 

“I  am  glad  you  can  say  it  all  so  gal- 
lantly. Peihaps  you  are  right.  As  to 
charity,  I am  going  to  test  yours.  . I also 
was  going  to  make  a speech  from  a cart 
at  T Square,  but  since  I have  no  orchid 
muff”— ^e  smiled — “could  we  two  find 
some  sort  of  talk  nook  after  dinner?  I 
propose  to  abandon  my  speech  in  T 
Square  and  to  remain  here  to  talk  to  an 
audience  of  one.” 

It  was  Miss  Shore’s  turn  to  smile.  She 
sat  there,  her  bright  expression  of  pleas- 
ure quite  evident.  Mrs.  Ferrett,  amiably 
surprised,  shook  a playful  head  at  the 
“family  friend.”  Her  plausible  little 
teeth  gleamed  intereste^y  across  the 
flowers.  The  diamond  butterfly  spar- 
kled at  Mrs.  Transome’s  sapphire  tiara 
as  the  hostess  said: 

“ Yes,  I’m  sure  I just  heard  him  say  so. 
He’s  going  on  to  that  T Square  meeting 
himself.  Now  you  nab  him,  squeexe 
him  into  your  box  at  ‘Aida,’  fasten  him 
down  beside  some  yoimg  girl,  make  him 
late,  and  go  on  and  do  your  own  speech 
first.  He  would  take  all  the  wind  out  of 
your  sails.  He  only  rants  about  home 
and  mother  and  upsets  all  the  practical 
modern  ideas.”  Mrs.  Ferrett  nodded. 
“I’ll  bring  him  to  you  after  coffee.” 

But,  when  coffee  was  brought  to  the 
smoking  room  Barron  planted  his  tall 
form  before  the  evasive  sparkle  of  his 
hostess.  “I’ve  enjoyed  yoxir  dinner  so 
much.”  He  murmured  it  with  the  per- 
functory emphasis  of  a man  disciplined 
to  social  inanities.  Then,  eyes  steadily 


probing  her:  “I’ve  not  quite  finished  my 
conference  with  Miss  Shore.  As  you 
hinted,  she  has  ‘practical  ideas’  cd— of 
a very  imusual  kind.  I’m  wondering  if, 
while  bridge  is  going  on,  you  could  hide 
us  away  where  we  could  talk  and  not  be 
joy  killers?” 

The  diamond  butterfly  was  shi%. 
“Oh,  but  dear  Doctor  Barron,  I’ve  so 
much  more  delightful  a thing  in  store  for 
you.  Mrs.  Transome,  that  wonderful 
creature  in  blue,  is  anxious  to  know  you 
better.  She  wanted  me  to  get  you  to 
promise  to  join  her  at  ‘Alda.’  Did  you 
know  that  she  also  was  to  lecture  at  T 
Square  to-night,  on  the  ‘Holy  Meaning 
of  Discontent’?  Those  shop  girls  down 
there  just  adore  her.  To  them  she  is 
like  a great  flaming  tcHrch  of  hope.” 

In  the  smoking  room  there  was  a little 
clock  dreamily  talking  to  itself.  Frances 
Shore,  with  cigarette  milighted  in  her 
hand,  drew  nearer  that  she  might  calcu- 
late the  hour  of  deliverance  from  the 
Ferrett  atmosphere,  and  stealthily  put 
down  the  cigarette.  Suddenly,  however, 
she  heard  Mrs.  Transome’s  cool  voice 
in  the  hall;  with  a curious  throb  she  saw 
the  exotic  woman,  draped  like  the  queen 
in  a child’s  book  of  fairy  tales,  holding, 
like  a graceful  net  of  wired  butterflies, 
the  orchid  muff. 

“Then  good  night.  Doctor  Barron!” 
came  the  chiseled  tones.  “You’ve 
changed  your  mind?  You’re  not  going 
to  speak  to-night?  I’m  so  sorry.” 

A footman  opened  the  wide,  carved 
door;  a dash  of  winter  air,  like  an  eager 
child,  was  strangled  by  the  hea\y  coils 
of  the  woman’s  perfumes.  Like  a jewel 
in  a case,  she  was  inclosed  in  her  auto- 
mobile. 

Mrs.  Ferrett  sparkled  up  to  Frances 
Shore;  a tendril  of  her  hair  seemed  to 
exult.  “ Ferronier  Transome  didn’t  trap 
her  lion  this  time,”  the  hostess  whis- 
pered. “ I set  the  scenes  and  played  soft 
music,  but  nothing  happened.  You’re 
hypnotized  him,  Frances;  but,  now  that 
Ferronier  has  gone,  I don’t  care.  I get 
tired  of  her  poise.  She  fairly  weighs 
herself  out  in  so  many  ounces.” 
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As  Frances  sn^ed:  “Honey,  stay  the 
night  with  me.  Yes,  you  must!  That 
man  has  got  you  on  his  mind,  and  will 
talk  late,  and  I want  to  pump  you  after- 
ward, you  see.  Anyway” — Mrs.  Fer- 
rett  clutched  her  nervously — “every  ser- 
vant in  the  house  will  be  tipsy — they 
always  get  so  after  my  dinners — ^and  I 
want  a real  friend  to  unhook  me.” 

With  silver  pencil  she  began  concoct- 
ing auction  fours,  dabbing  at  the  guests 
about  the  room.  Seeing  Barron  come 
toward  them,  she  paused  to  connect  him 
with  Frances  with  a look  appropriately 
^jrmpathetic. 

“ Dearest,  om*  lion  cares  terribly  about 
those  Merovingian  bibelots  and  pottery 
things  in  the  library.  Don’t  you  want 
to  play  Mr.  Cook  to  him?” 

Seeing  the  two  depart,  the  diamond 
butterfly  ca.st  itself  upon  the  useful 
Spooky  MacGee,  and  Mrs.  Ferrett,  dart- 
ing a look  that  was  not  all  protecting 
chaperon  upon  the  girl  in  pink,  at  last 
proved  her  prerogatives. 

“SpKJol^r  dear,”  was  her  babyish  out- 
cry, “I’m  so  tired  and  thirsty.  Gro  and 
make  some  nice  punch — the  Spooky 
brand — and  please  put  in  plenty  of 
jumping-jack!” 

In  the  library  Barron  seemed  to  find 
pleasure  in  rolling  back  rugs,  pushing  up 
two  chairs  before  the  fire,  bringing  logs 
from  the  carved  Flemish  wood  chest  in 
the  corner.  With  a gesture  curiously 
reminiscent  of  boyhood  things,  he  flung 
the  firewood  on.  Sparks  flew  up,  and 
the  woman  sitting  soberly  by  had  some 
vague  sense  as  of  old-time  primitive 
values,  the  sense  of  life  simple  and 
strong,  before  pose  and  sophistry  had 
touched  it. 

“I  don’t  need  to  lead  up  to  my  sub- 
ject,” the  reformer  began,  abruptly. 
“People  like  ourselves  feel  distrust  for 
preamble.  Let  me  begin  by  telling  you 
what  you  already  know.  I have  been  for 
years  what  is  vaguely  termed  a ‘social 
worker.’  I began  before  the  thing  was 
a fad;  before  the  theory  of  it  laid  hold 
on  popular  imagination.  I merely  did 
what  I could  for  those  who  came  to  me 


for  help,  and  they,  thousands  of  them, 
by  their  own  needs  and  demands,  built 
up  what  p>eople  are  pleased  to  call  my 
‘work.’  They  created  their  model  tene- 
ments and  nurseries  and  playgrounds 
and  hospitals.  I helped  them,  directed 
them,  disciplined  them,  simply  because 
the  more  I helped  the  more  it  was  given 
me  to  help.” 

The  fire  wrinkled  and  snapped.  After 
some  moments  of  watching  it,  Barron 
added,  simply,  “I  have  come  back  to 
America  to  give  it  all  up.” 

Miss  Shore,  hand  shading  eyes,  had 
been  listening  with  the  air  of  one  who 
expects  to  hear  some  new  scheme  pro- 
pounded. Now  she  leaned  forward, 
smiling  at  the  reformer.  “Give  it  up?” — 
with  incredulous  voice  ridiculing  the 
bare  idea.  “Oh  yes,  of  course;  that  is 
what  you  would  naturally  do — after 
twenty  years!”  Then,  having  indulged 
him  in  the  absurdity,  “What  was  it  you 
were  really  going  to  say?” 

Barron,  sitting  passively  in  the  black- 
leather  chair,  turned  his  face  slowly 
toward  her.  Once  more  in  the  uncer- 
tain firelight  she  thought  she  saw  the 
fighting  eyes  of  the  man  struggling  in 
the  clutch  of  the  sea  puss. 

He  leaned  back,  looking  at  the  shad- 
ows dancing  on  the  ceiling,  and  she  felt 
suddenly  shut  away  from  him,  felt  that 
he  was  both  disappointed  in  her  and 
indifferent  as  to  what  further  she  could 
say.  It  was  not  until  her  bald  feminine 
protests  died  down  and  she  had  left  only 
the  helpless,  dumb  gaze,  that  Barron 
quietly  resumed: 

“ I have  a wife.  She  bore  me  two  chil- 
dren who  both  died.  She  is  now  incur- 
ably insane,  and  she  hates  me.  . . .” 
Barron  paused.  His  eyes  read  the  flames 
as  calmly  as  if  they  might  be  some  great 
red  book  of  destiny  just  opened  to  him. 
“ But  I find  that  I can  in  no  way  buy  for 
her  love,  patience,  the  kind  of  things 
which  under  the  old  law,  when  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  was  not  a creed, 
human  beings  gave  to  one  another.  I 
believe  that  it  is  only  I who  can  in  any 
measure  cast  out  her  devil.”  The  re- 
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fermer  ^wskad,  as  if  the  womaa  sittiag 
near  .him  had  made  an  effort  to  Bp«dc, 
then  he  said,  iinder  his  breath,  “1  de- 
cided to-day  to  drop  the  rest,  to  remain 
home,  live  with  her,  for  her — ” 

Miss  Shore  gazed  at  him  in  dismay. 
■“Drop  the  rest?”  her  awed  voice  rqieat- 
ing  bis  blasphemy.  “Why,  it  is  like 
desertion  of  God,  treachery  to  a Cause!” 
the  woman  complained. 

He  smiled  with  a sort  of  gloon^ 
patience.  “I  did  not  think  you  would 
say  just  that  obvious  thing,”  with  the 
wUmsicality  she  vibrated  to,  “but” — 
Barron’s  voice  was  cool — “there  are 
worse  treadieries  to  dearer  causes.  Have 
you  thought  of  that?”  He  turned  his 
dark  face  to  the  red  firelight.  She  could 
see  that  his  eyes  stormed,  that  his  re- 
served voice  and  gestures  were  a mask 
long  worn  and  wavering. 

“If  it  is  desertion  to  give  it  up,”  the 
man  said,  thoughtfully,  “mark  this  one 
thing.  My  ‘desertion’  will  be  real,  a 
sacrifice,  no  play  to  the  gallery.  The 
thing  is  not  what  I would  wish  to  do. 
You  get  that?”  looking  sharply  at  her. 
“It  is  what  I shall  have  no  help  nor  un- 
derstanding in — ^no  modem  intoxication 
of  comradeship  in  a great  idea — ^veiy 
probably  only  vinegarish  criticism, 
shabby  conjecture,  from  those  who  are 
disappointed  in  me.  But  take  just  this 
one  aspect” — the  “lion”  sat  up,  tmning 
his  lad’s  gaze  upon  her— “it  will  be 
genuine,  real,  sincere.”  He  flung  the  last 
words  grimly  at  her. 

Frances  Shore  wondered.  “What  can 
you  mean?  Your  work  was  genuine, 
sincere  enough!” 

There  was  a wordless  click  in  the 
“ lion’s  ” throat.  His  Jaw  locked  on  some 
inner  contempt  she  could  not  fathom  as 
he  answered,  drily: 

“ (Test  fini—^a.”  Seeing  her  expres- 
sion incredulous,  the  reformer  went  on, 
more  gently:  “I  was  becoming — er — 
famous  in  many  countries.  Famous,  not 
in  the  dignified  European  sense,  but  in 
the  dangerous  American  way.  I have 
been  burdened  with  rather  a large 
amount  of  power  and  prestige  for  one 


individual — getting  a httk  watchful,  a 
little  jealous  of  my  prerogatives.  You 
know  that  kind  of  poison?” 

Miss  Shore  was  silent. 

Leaning  forward,  Bamm  prodded  the 
logs  with  the  tongs.  “Place  and  pres- 
tige,” he  said,  vindictively,  “a  gilded 
figurehead,  automatically  directing  other 
men’s  work,  superimp>osmg  my  owm  will, 
suffering  nothing,  giving  nothing,  yet 
being  hailed  everywhere  as  a benefactor, 
almost  a redeemer.  That  sort  of  thing 
may  grow  rather  stifling.  A man  may 
choke  without  knowing  it.  Some  men 
and  women  do  choke.” 

His  listener  nodded.  Yes,  she  had 
seen  people  she  knew,  people  that  she 
even  loved,  slowly  “choking.”  It  was 
like  any  other  manifestation  of  modern 
life.  The  perfected  machinery  of  exist- 
ence, licking  its  chops  over  its  own 
capacity,  while  the  siul  human  heart, 
longing  for  service,  lay  by,  gasping,  witb 
nothing  to  beat  for. 

“It  is  not” — Barron  seemed  to  be 
meditating  aloud — “it  is  not  as  if  the 
work  couldn’t  go  on.  For  a long  time  the 
outer  resemblance  of  it  will  remain.  For 
a while  that  sort  of  thing  will  meet  with 
human  support.  Soon,  we  modems  Khe 
to  believe,  there  will  be  no  poor,  no  sick, 
no  wars,  no  death,  starvation.  People 
are  already  grasping,  like  children,  ^ a 
toy,  at  a scheme  of  regulation  and  dis- 
tribution which  is  both  practical  and 
artistic,  which  appeals  to  a certain  Greek 
sense  modemly  developed,  of  symmetry 
and  economy  in  civilization.” 

“But  that  of  itself  should  save  that 
pcwr  beating  heart  under  life’s  machin- 
ery,” she  urged. 

Barron  put  up  the  fire  tongs  and 
turned  somberly  upon  her.  “Except 
that  men  are  reckoning  even  now  with- 
out a thing  called  the  spirit.  Life  has 
become  an  ideal  of  the  p^ection  of  bal- 
ances, but  its  wings  are  daily  being 
clipped.  Yes,  we  are  to  have  a beau- 
tiful Greek  body  politic,  but  that  body 
will  some  day  be  only  a strange  corpse 
of  civilization,  a corpse  covered  with 
terrible  sores.” 
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Now  Mmw  Shore  sat  up,  rebelling  out- 
right. “Then  why  shouldn’t  you,  and 
men  like  you,  remain  at  your  posts  to 
care  for  that  Greek  body?  Why 
shouldn’t  you,  with  your  special  gifts 
of  spirit,  heal  those  terriUe  sores?’’  She 
asked  it  sternly. 

Not  meeting  her  ^es,  he  lurched  rest- 
lessly in  his  chair.  “Because  men  like 
me  shall  have  lost  spiritual  power  for  a 
pompous  lie  called  an  ’ethic,”’  the  man 
snapped.  He  continued,  morosely:  “It 
is  ea^  enough  not  to  realize  it  all.  I 
also  was  ’socializing’  God,  imtil  all  of  a 
sudden  I found  that  my  very  soul  was 
being  socialized.  I found  myself  becom- 
ing impressive,  didactic,  opinionatecL 
and  the  light  went  out  of  my  work.  I 
must  light  my  little  candle,’’  he  mut- 
tered, imder  his  breath,  “at  fires  that 
really  bmm.” 

With  a strong  sense  of  being  baffled, 
Frances  Shore  faithfully  tried  to  follow 
him.  She  imderstood  the  outside  of  it, 
she  told  herself;  she  understood  too  well 
that  there  was  nothing  to  answer,  yet, 
as  she  saw  this  man’s  broad  shoulders 
blotting  out  the  group  of  delicate  lights 
back  of  his  chair,  she  knew  she  could 
have  smitten  his  tense  masculine  body 
for  that  it  seemed  to  hold  so  mercurial  a 
soul.  A great  reformer,  a great  savior 
of  men,  had  no  right  to  ’’moods,’’  least 
of  all  femininely  to  attempt  to  justify 
a discouraged  mood. 

The  curtains  of  the  library  parted  and 
a soft-stepping  butler  entered,  bearing  a 
small  tray  on  which  were  glasses.  The 
“ lion  ’’  did  not  turn  his  head.  His  apathy 
irritated  his  companion.  Frances  Shore 
found  herself  wishing  he  would  rise,  stir 
the  fire,  drain  a glass  of  cordial — do 
anything  that  would  for  the  moment  re- 
move his  dominant  face  and  figure  and 
give  her  time  to  ponder  on  what  she 
should  say  to  him. 

As  may  often  happen  to  a woman  who 
is  not  a mere  social  adventuress,  there 
had  come  to  her  some  luminous  sense  as 
of  crisis,  as  of  her  own  fulfillment  for  a 
man’s  need.  Her  mind  went  back  to  the 
coquettish  politicians  at  the  dinner 


table,  and  she  knew  herself  to  be  far 
from  their  ways  of  argument  or  appeal. 
She  saw  herself  suddenly,  almost  rever- 
ently, an  old  maid — an  old-fashioned 
woman;  felt  by  the  sign  of  her  own 
small  foot  resting  against  the  fender 
some  delicate  fealty  to  bygone  truths, 
clean  solutions  of  life,  yet,  so  it  seemed 
to  her,  to  be  given. 

“I  suppose  by  your  Greek  idea’’ — 
still  musing  on  his  words — “you  mean 
that  we  of  to-day  are  wrong  in  supposing 
we  can  legislate  character,  goodness.’’ 

He  nodded  moodily.  “Exactly;  but 
out  there,’’  waving  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
Ferrett’s  reception  rooms — “out  there 
they  don’t  think  so.  They  mean  to 
Instate  the  very  babies  out  of  the 
world;  to  legislate  God,  the  soul’s 
demand,  out  of  it.” 

Down  the  broad  hall  from  the  card 
room  came  the  sound  of  inane  laughter. 
Some  one  had  started  a talking  machine, 
some  one  at  the  piano  was  trying  to  fol- 
low this  cylinder  music  in  another  key. 
Miss  Shore,  smiling  into  the  fire,  guessed 
that  this  artist  might  be  the  girl  in  pink. 
When  she  caught  Mrs.  Ferrett’s  tinny 
little  laugh,  she  knew  that  it  must  be  in 
ineffectual  protest  at  some  antic  of  the 
resourceful  Spooky.  She  speculated  as 
to  how  the  diamond  butterfiy  was  be- 
having now;  if  it  were  not  tipsy  with 
its  own  scintillations. 

At  last  Frances  Shore  took  her  comr- 
age  in  her  hands.  She  looked  at  Barron 
thoughtfully.  “Why  was  it  you  chose  to 
speak  to  me  of  this?”  she  wondered. 

There  were  plenty  of  glib  things  the 
“ lion  ” might  have  said.  But  with  her  he 
seemed  able  to  maintain  a boyish  direct- 
ness very  human  in  its  helplessness.  His 
answer  was  gentle,  but  through  it  the 
woman  sitting  there  guessed  that  Barron 
knew  her  story;  believed  that  because 
of  that  story  she  could  have  no  reserves 
or  subtleties  from  him. 

The  straightforward  simplicity  of  the 
response  stung  her.  She  felt  the  strong 
pulse  of  him,  his  almost  cruel  capacity 
for  unswerving  directness.  She  con- 
trasted his  nature  with  what  she  knew  of 
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the  world’s  “important”  men  and 
women.  A soul  like  this  to  come  to 
abandonment  of  its  chosen  work! 

“You  see,”  Barron  finished,  simply, 

“/  hwwr 

There  was  a long  pause;  the  fire 
snapped  and  flared. 

“And  yet,”  said  Frances  Shore,  slowly 
— “and  yet,  in  spite  of  that  suffering 
and  sorrow  you  speak  of,  I am  not  at  all 
tender,  all  sympathy.  It  may  be  given 
to  me  shortly  to  say  something — ^rather 
hard — ^to  you.” 

The  reformer’s  look  was  challenging. 
There  was  a slight  pause  before  he  met 
her  anxious  eyes.  “And,”  stiffly,  “that 
something  is?” 

. “It  is  only,”  hesitating,  “that  some- 
how I do  not  quite  believe,  quite  credit, 
aU  you  have  told  me.” 

Another  man,  less  quick,  might  have 
floundered,  been  at  a loss.  Barron 
merely  flashed  a look  at  her.  His  laugh 
was  grim. 

“In  the  honesty  of  my  motives,  you 
mean?”  The  man’s  amusement  flick- 
ered through  his  annoyance.  “Say  it 
right  out,”  he  humorously  encouraged 
her. 

“Not  that,”  slowly;  “you  would  be 
honest  always,  if  you  knew  yourself — ^if 
you  were  on  guard  against  your  own 
impatience,  your  own  prejudice.” 

The  woman  sitting  there  looked  so 
apologetically,  wistfully  at  him  as  she 
murmured  these  things,  that  it  suddenly 
struck  Barron  that  this  was  what  was 
once  called  “an  old  maid.”  Comparing 
the  rare  type  with  the  rampant,  emanci- 
pated woman  of  the  period,  he  was 
aware  as  of  a quaintly  carved  soul,  a 
veritable  Ark  of  the  Covenant  for  the 
best  human  aspirations,  the  best  of 
human  ideals  and  dreams. 

“You  would  be — more  honest — ^if  you 
altogether  knew  yourself.”  Miss  Shore’s 
small  face  was  now  quite  fearless.  “ But 
don’t  you  see” — ^with  a gesture  she  tried 
to  remind  the  reformer — “you  have 
said  so  much  to-night  that  was  sore,  out 
of  conceit,  merely” — she  paused  as  if, 
like  a mother  to  a wayward  son,  she 


searched  for  a word  that  might  not  too 
deeply  wound,'yet  penetrate — “ merely,” 
concluded  Miss  Shore,  quietly,  “as  if 
you  were  not  quite  a good  sport” 

The  silence  following  was  broken  by  a 
shower  of  sparks  on  the  rug.  Barron 
rose  to  extinguish  them.  He  remained 
there,  standing  before  her,  impatient, 
quivering,  like  a horse  that  dreads  being 
made  to  pass  some  object  in  the  road. 
The  man  drove  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  looking  down  at  her. 

“Perhaps,”  he  said,  colorlessly. 

“Perhaps,”  agreed  Miss  Shore. 

Her  tone  was  so  assured  that,  walking 
simply  up  and  down  the  room,  Barron 
. flung  an  uneasy  glance  at  her.  For  the 
* few  moments  he  had  bared,  to  a stranger, 
his  soul.  Now,  almost  superciliously,  he 
attempted  to  shut  it  from  her  eyes.  Yet 
he  listened  to  the  quaint  sermonizing. 

“I  suppose,”  with  a little  sigh,  “that 
the  more  sincere  we  are  nowadays,  the 
clearer  eyed,  the  firmer  gripped  we  have 
got  to  be.”  Frances  Shore  studied  him, 
speaking  thoughts  long  back  in  her 
mind.  “ Wouldn’t  this  desertion  of  yours 
be  something  a little  — er  — ‘young,’ 
‘grouchy’” — smiling  at  her  own  words 
— “like  a disillusioned  collegian  having 
confused  complexes;  like  a woman  being 
‘hurt’?” 

Barron  came  to  a halt.  He  stood 
close  by  her,  searching  her  so  keenly 
that,  in  spite  of  the  woman’s  detached 
interest  in  what  they  discussed,  some 
feminine  pulse  in  her  throat  contracted; 
her  hands  tightened. 

“My  decision  was  to  have  come  to- 
night,” the  reformer  told  her,  shortly. 
“When  I leave  you  it  will  be  for  the 
final  interview  with  the  man  who  wants 
my  work,  whom  I should  have  selected, 
of  all  men,  to  carry  it  on.  So  ” — ^his  voice 
took  on  didacticism,  a slightly  disagree- 
able authority — “you  will,  of  course, 
think  carefully  before  you  give  counsel.” 

But  Miss  Shore,  it  seemed,  had 
“ thought  carefully  ” all  her  life.  She  did 
not  need  to  be  told  to  do  so  now. 
Through  her  colorlessness,  still  stanch 
against  the  blasts  of  human  adversity. 
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there  flowed,  as  in  the  white  breasts  4>f 
a young  mother,  nourishment  for  spir- 
itual want.  In  her  negative  face,  foiled 
of  its  woman’s  fulfillment,  there  was, 
nevertheless,  the  “good”  woman’s  curi- 
ous lode  of  maternal  purpose.  Now,  as 
she  turned  in  her  chair,  her  grave  regard 
resting  on  the  man  stung  by  her  wmds 
into  pacing  restlessness,  she  was  a mys- 
tery to  herself,  but  not  the  less  intent. 
She  knew  she  must  face  him  with  some- 
thing stronger  than  platitudes.  ^ 

“You  know  me,”  Barron’s  companion 
said  at  last,  and  said  it  very  quietly.  “ I 
am  Frances  Shore.”  The  woman  seemed 
almost  to  quote  her  own  name,  repeating 
it  as  in  a dream.  “I  think  yon  know 
what  is  said  of  me — that  it  uxis  I who 
helped  my  father— forge — That  he  took 
the  shame  and  ignominy  of  crime  com- 
mitted at  my  instigation.  It  has  never 
seemed  worth  while  to  me  to  prove — 
otherwise.  But — ” Her  face  shook  like 
a veil  of  sorrow.  She  could  not  speak 
further. 

He  came  to  a stop  before  her,  his  face 
full  of  concern.  “I  told  you,”  he  in- 
sisted, “that  I knew.” 

“There  are  other  things  you  could 
not — know  about,”  went  on  Miss  Shore, 
. laboriously;  “things  of  poverty,  shame, 
dishonor.  Yet  I sometimes  like  to  be- 
lieve that  because  of  them  all  I have 
certain  gifts,  and  to-night,  when  we 
talked  at  dinner” — ^her  voice  wavered 
for  a mofiient,  then  took  on  a vibrating 
firmness — “ I felt  once  or  twice  that  th^ 
had  made  me — ^well  ” — she  hesitated  for 
a word — “wiser  than  you!” 

The  reformer,  staring  at  her,  nodded. 
Barron  himself  had  felt  the  thing  she 
stated  as  he  had  met  her  in  Mrs.  Fer- 
rett’s  drawing-room.  He  had  read  with 
an  imerring  eye  this  face’s  history  of 
crucifixion  and  struggle;  himself  had 
had  the  passing  thought  that  it  wore  a 
supreme  expression  as  of  one  who  car- 
ri^  secret  charms  against  things  of  hell. 
He  had  contrasted  it  with  the  faces  that 
hoped  for  Utopia  through  legislation. 

“You  can  trust  me,  then,”  asserted 
Miss  Shore,  bravely.  He  noted  with 


admiration  her  quick  change  to  consol- 
ing lightness,  as  she  added,  with  a smile: 
“You  see — ^I  wear  no  Blue  Grotto  gown. 

I carry  no  orchid  muff.” 

Believedly  he  caught  at  the  mood. 
“At  least  you  have  quoted  me  no  incor- 
rect statistics!  If  only  because  of  that  I 
might  trust  you.” 

The  “lion”  said  it  clumsily,  boyishly, 
yet,  as  deeply  as  a man  may,'he  meant 
it.  He  did  not  smile  now,  looking  down 
at  the  slight  figure  sitting  in  its  chair; 
rather,  he  seemed  desperately  to  grasp 
at  some  balance  of  being  in  t^  woman, 
some  even  swing  of  spirit,  by  whidi  his 
own  unbalance  must  find  equipoise. 

The  laughter  in  the  card  room  had 
grown  more  and  more  ragged.  Some 
one  had  started  a gramophone  dog  fight; 
the  wild  yelps  and  barks  of  excited  ani- 
mals were  mixed  with  silly  human  yelps 
of  glee.  These  things  penetrated  to  the 
quiet  in  the  library,  until  at  last  the  re- 
former roused  himself,  saying,  ded- 
sively: 

“And  now  you  have  been  the  cruci- 
ble. My  sincerity  has  been  reduced  l^ 
your  chemicals.  May  I have  the  result, 
the  product — your  decision?” 

If  he  had  stood  there  looking  less 
strong,  she  might  have  tinned  on  him, 
told  him  to  make  his  own  decision,  to 
act  the  man.  But,  imprisoned  with  him 
in  ruddy  light,  holding  down  as  if  by 
main  force  the  undiscipline  leaping 
within  him,  she  could  only  ponder. 
Through  the  tall  body  before  her  she 
saw  the  conflicting  energies,  shooting 
like  fire.  Frances  Shore  saw  what  had 
made  Barron  famous.  She  marveled, 
understanding  what  could  be  the  throes 
of  a nature  like  this,  breasting  the  faUa- 
cies  of  the  world’s  recognitions. 

“I  put  myself  in  your  hands,”  re- 
peated Barron. 

His  mentor  thought  a moment.  To 
the  woman’s  self  it  might  have  been  that 
she  prayed,  but  not  to  any  deity — ^rather 
a yearning  appeal  to  that  poor,  insane 
woman,  once  wife  and  mother,  whom  she 
doomed,  from  whom  she  would  protect 
this  man. 
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“Why,  then,”  said  Miss  Shore,  with 
very  careful  lightness — “why,  then,  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you  will  leave  this 
house  as  you  came  to  it,  a — ^a” — she 
paused  for  the  right  word  and  finished, 
laughingly — “a  /ton.” 

He  frowned.  He  meant  her  to  feel 
that  she  might  have  been  too  superb, 
too  ready  in  her  own  decision,  but  she 
did  not  ^ince  from  his  look. 

“That  poor  wife,”  her  voice  faltering 
slightly,  “what  more  is  there  in  this 
world  for  her?  Her  light  is  forever 
quenched,  but  there  remains  to  her  one 
terrible  power,  the  power  to  drag  you 
down.  I can  see  you  snatching  moments 
from  her,  knowing  yourself  empty  of 
purpose.  I can  see  future  bitterness  in 
you,  because,”  looking  intently  at  him, 
“you  would  some  day  know  why  you  had 
given  up  your  work.  Ah,  and  you 
would  have  to  face  the  fact — that  it  hid 
been — altogether  because  of  her — alto- 
gether— because  of — ” 

The  reformer  turned  fiercely  on  her. 
“ Oh,  be  frank !”  bitterly.  “ Don’t  spare 
me.  Don’t  hold  back.” 

Another  man  might  have  laughed  to 
see  Miss  Shore’s  gesture,  so  droUy  that 
of  a queen,  so  awkward,  proving  that 
she  was  only  a plain,  sober  queen  of 
humdrum  human  things. 

“Be  sure  I sha’n’t  spare  you,”  she 
returned,  smiling  at  him.  “But,  if  I 
have  hurt  too  much,  isn't  it  our  chi^ 
business  in  this  life  not  to  be  disillu- 
sioned? And  you  were  just  ihaty  weren’t 
you?  It  would  be  funny,  wouldn’t  it,” 
added  brave  little  Miss  Shore,  “if  the 
man  at  the  plow  turned  back  because 
there  were  weeds  and  rocks;  if  the  cro’- 
nest  man  came  down  from  the  cro’  nest 
because  he  saw  icebergs  ahead?” 

His  answering  laugh  was  almost  spon- 
taneous. He  stood  there  regarding  the 
woman  in  puzzled  admiration,  but 


Frances  Shore,  it  seemed,  had  not  done 
with  him  yet.  She  rose,  coming  toward 
him,  standing  before  him  with  a sim- 
plicity devoid  of  personal  appeal,  lam 
bent  with  purpose. 

“Suppose  I say  this  because  I know,” 
the  woman  appealed  almost  hoarsely'. 
“I  once  made  a choice  like  yours.  Be- 
cause of  just  such  disillusion  1 gave  up 
myself  to  what  I called  ‘natural  claims.* 
Whether  I was  right  or  wrong,  God 
know%’’  Her  throat  was  suddenly 
stifled;  her  hands  sprang  out  to  him  in 
a desperate,  wild  gesture.  “But  I have 
lost  my  hold!”  she  said.  She  caught  a 
short  breath  like  a sob.  “I  have  fallen 
out  of  step!” 

He  fiercely  protested.  With  the  voice 
of  the  comforter  of  men  he  sp>oke,  de- 
vouring the  humility  on  her  face,  longing 
to  replace  it  with  the  assurance  a man 
such  as  he  had  authority  to  give.  The 
reformer’s  face  and  body  were  sudden 
passion  of  understanding,  of  pity.  But 
the  woman  standing  there  had,  it 
seemed,  little  recognition  of  that.  Her 
one  purpose  was  fulfilled.  She  was  only 
a plain,  tired  woman  now;  through  her 
two  hands,  caught  in  his  own,  she  skill- 
fully conveyed  that  fact.  When  the 
reformer  released  his  clasp,  not  he,  she 
only,  being  woman,  knew  how  it  was 
that  with  no  hesitation  he  could  step  to 
the  table,  to  the  glasses  of  cordial. 

Barron  poured  out  a few  drops.  Turn- 
ing to  her,  glass  in  hand,  he  drained 
them.  “I  drink  to  a new  faith,”  the 
man  said,  lightly.  With  eyes  that  met 
hers  he  tried  for  thanks. 

He  put  down  the  glass,  threw  back 
his  head,  and,  turning,  left  the  room. 

Miss  Shore  heard  his  steps  down  the 
hall,  the  door  shutting  after  him.  From 
the  card  room  came  a shout  of  laughter. 
She  rose,  went  to  the  table,  and,  raising 
the  empty  glass,  put  it  to  her  lips. 
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Butterflies  doing  strange  things 
in  very  beautiful  ways  were  in  my 
mind  when  I sat  down,  but  by  the  time 
my  pen  was  uncappted  my  thoughts  had 
shifted  to  rocks.  The  ink  was  refractory 
and  a vigorous  flick  sent  a shower  of 
g^n  drops  over  the  sand  on  which  I 
was  sitting,  and  as  I watched  the  ink 
settle  into  the  absorbent  quartz — ^the 
inversions  of  our  grandmothers’  blot- 
ters— thought  of  what  jolly  things  the 
lost  ink  might  have  been  made  to  say 
about  butterflies  and  rocks,  if  it  could 
have  flowed  out  slowly  in  curves  and 
angles  and  dots  over  pwtjjer — ^for  the 
things  we  might  have  done  are  always 
so  much  more  worthy  than  those  which 
we  actually  accomplish.  When  at  last 
I began  to  write  a song  came  to  my  ears 
and  my  mind  again  looped  backward. 
At  least,  there  came  from  the  very  deeps 
of  the  water  beyond  the  mangroves  a 
low,  metallic  murmur;  and  my  Stor- 
month  says  that  in  Icelandic  sangra 
means  to  murmur.  So  what  is  a murmur 
in  Iceland  may  very  well  be  a song  in 
Guiana.  At  any  rate,  my  pen  would 
have  to  do  only  with  words  of  singing 
catfish;  yet  from  butterflies  to  rock,  to 
fish,  all  was  logical  looping — mental  gi- 
ant-swings which  came  as  relaxation 
after  hours  of  observation  of  unrelated 
sheer  facts. 

The  singing  cats,  so  my  pen  consented 
to  write,  had  serenade  me  while  I 
crossed  the  Cuyuni  in  a canoe.  There 
arose  deep,  liquid,  vibrating  sounds,  such 
as  those  I now  heard,  deep  and  pene- 
trating, as  if  from  some  submarine  gong 
— a gong  which  could  not  be  thought  of 
as  wet,  for  it  had  never  been  dry.  As 
I stoppted  paddling  the  sound  became 
absolute  vibration,  the  canoe  itself 
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seemed  to  tremble,  the  paddle  tingled 
in  my  hands.  It  was  wholly  detached; 
it  came  from  whatever  direction  the  ear 
sought  it.  Then,  without  dying  out,  it 
was  reinforced  by  another  sound,  rhyth- 
mical, abrupt,  twanging,  filling  the  water 
and  air  with  a slow  measure  on  four 
notes.  The  water  swirled  beside  the 
canoe,  and  a face  appeared — a mon- 
strous, complacent  face,  such  as  Bdcklin 
would  love — a face  inhuman  in  possess- 
ing the  quality  of  supreme  contentment. 
Framed  in  the  brown  waters,  the  head 
of  the  great,  grinning  catfish  rose,  and 
slowly  sank,  leaving  outlines  discernible 
in  ripples  and  bubbles  with  almost 
Cheshire  persistency.  One  of  my  In- 
dians, passing  in  his  dugout,  smiled  at 
my  peering  down  after  the  fish,  and 
murmured,  “Boom-boom.” 

Then  came  a day  when  one  of  these 
huge,  amiable,  living  smiles  blundered 
into  our  net,  a smile  a foot  wide  and  six 
feet  long,  and  even  as  he  lay  quietly 
awaiting  what  fate  brought  to  great 
catfish,  he  sang,  both  theme  and  accom- 
paniment. His  whole  being  throbbed 
with  the  continuous  deep  drumming  as 
the  thin,  silky  walls  of  his  swim-bladder 
vibrated  in  the  depths  of  his  body.  The 
oxygen  in  the  air  was  slowly  killing  him, 
and  yet  his  swan  song  was  possible  be- 
cause of  an  inner  atmosphere  so  rich  in 
this  gas  that  it  would  be  unbreathable 
by  a creature  of  the  land.  Nerve  and 
muscle,  special  expanse  of  circling  bones, 
swim-bladder  and  its  tenuous  gas — all 
these  combined  to  produce  the  aquatic 
harmony.  But  as  if  to  load  this  con- 
tented being  with  largesse  of  apparently 
useless  abilities,  the  two  widespreading 
fin  spines— the  fins  which  correspond  to 
our  arms — were  smveled  in  rough- 
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ridged  cups  at  what  might  have  been 
shoulders,  and  when  moved  back  and 
forth  the  stridulation  troubled  all  the 
water,  and  the  air,  too,  with  the  muffled, 
twanging,  rip,  rip,  rip,  rip.  The  two 
spines  were  tuned  separately,  the  right 
being  a full  tone  lower,  and  the  badc> 
ward  drawing  of  the  bow  gave  a higher 
note  than  its  forward  reach.  So,  alter- 
nately, at  a fidl  second  tempo,  the  four 
tones  rose  and  fell,  carrying  out  some 
strange  Silurian  theme:  a muffled  ca- 
dence of  undertones,  vdiich,  thrilled  with 
the  mystoy  of  their  author  and  cause, 
yet  merged  smoothly  with  the  cosmic 
orchestra  of  wind  and  ripples  and  dis- 
tant rain. 

So  the  great,  smooth,  arching  lift  of 
granite  rocks  at  our  bungalow’s  shore, 
where  the  giant  catfish  sang,  was  ever 
afterward  Boom-boom  Point.  And  now 
1 sat  close  by  on  the  sand  and  strove  to 
think  anew  of  my  butterflies,  for  they 
were  the  reason  of  my  being  there  that 
brilliant  October  afternoon.  But  still 
my  pen  refused,  hovering  about  the 
thing  of  ultimate  interest  as  one  leaves 
the  most  desired  book  to  the  last.  For 
again  the  ear  claimed  dominance,  and 
I listened  to  a new  little  refrain  over  my 
shoulder.  I pictured  a tiny  sawhorse, 
and  a midget  who  labored  with  might 
and  main  to  cut  through  a never-ending  i 
stint  of  twigs.  I diose  to  keep  my 
image  to  the  last,  and  did  not  move  or 
look  around,  until  there  came  the  slight- 
est of  tugs  at  my  knee,  and  into  view 
clambered  one  of  those  beings  who  are 
so  beautiful  and  bizarre  that  one  almost 
thinks  they  should  not  be.  My  second 
singer  was  a beetle — ^an  awkward,  enor- 
mous, serious,  brilliant  beetle,  with  six- 
inch  antennae  and  great  wing  covers, 
vdiich  combined  the  hues  of  the  royal 
robes  of  Queen  Thi,  tempered  by  thou- 
sands of  years  of  silent  darkness  in  the 
underground  tombs  at  Sakhara,  with 
the  grace  of  cur\'e  and  angle  of  equally 
ancient  characters  on  the  hill  tombs  of 
Fokien.  On  a background  of  olive  ochre 
there  blazed  great  splashes  and  charac- 
ters of  the  red  of  jasper  framed  in  black. 


Toward  the  front  Nature  had  tried  heavy 
black  stippling,  but  it  clouded  the  pat- 
tern and  she.had  given  it  up  in  order  that 
I might  think  of  Egypt  and  Cathay. 

But  the  thing  which  took  the  beetle 
quite  out  of  a world  of  reasonable  things 
was  his  forelegs.  They  were  outrageous 
and  he  seemed  to  think  so,  too,  for  they 
got  in  his  way,  and  caught  in  wrong 
things  and  pulled  him  to  one  side.  They 
were  three  times  the  length  of  his  otho- 
hmbs,  spreading  sideways  a fuO  thirteen 
inches,  long,  slender,  beautifully  sculp- 
tured, and  forever  reaching  out  in  front 
for  whatever  long-armed  beetles  moat 
desire.  And  his  song,  as  he  climbed  over 
me,  was  squeaky  and  sawlike,  and  as  he 
walked  he  doddered,  head  trembling  as 
an  old  man’s  shakes  in  final  acquiescence 
in  the  futility  of  life. 

For  days  past  I had  idly  watdbed  scat- 
tered flurries  of  lemon-yellow  and  of 
orange  butterflies  drift  past  Kartabo. 
Down  the  two  great  Guiana  rivers  they 
came,  steadily  progressing,  yet  never 
hunying;  with  zigzag  flickering  flight 
they  barely  cleared  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  then  skimmed  the  surface,  vanishing 
when  ripples  caught  the  light,  redoubled 
by  reflection  when  the  water  lay  quiet 
and  polished.  For  month  after  month 
they  passed,  sometimes  absent  for  days 
or  weeks,  but  soon  to  be  counted  at 
earliest  sunup,  always  arousing  renewed 
curiosity,  always  bringing  to  mind  the 
fiirst  flurry  of  winter  and  its  memories. 

We  watch  the  autumn  passing  of  birds 
with  regret,  but  when  the  bluebirds 
warble  their  way  southward  we  are 
cheered  with  the  hope  and  the  knowledge 
that  some,  at  least,  will  return.  Here, 
vast  stretches  of  country,  perhaps  all 
Guiana,  and  how  much  of  Brazil  and 
Venezuela  no  one  knows,  poured  forth 
a steady  stream  of  yellow  and  orange 
butterflies.  They  were  veiy  beautiful 
and  they  danced  and  flickered  in  the 
sunlight,  but  this  was  no  temporary 
shifting  to  a pleasanter  clime  or  a land 
of  more  abundant  flowers,  but  a migra- 
tion in  the  grim  old  sense  which  Cicero 
loved,  non  dubitat  . , . migrare  de  vita. 
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No  butterfly  ever  turned  back,  or  circled 
again  to  the  glade,  with  its  yellow  cassia 
blooms  where  he  had  spent  his  cater- 
pillarhood.  Nor  did  he  fly  toward  the 
north  star  or  the  sunset,  but  between 
the  two.  Twelve  years  before,  as  I 
I>assed  up  the  Essequibo  and  the  Cuyuni, 
I noticed  hundreds  of  yellow  butterflies 
each  true  to  his  little  compass  variation 
of  NNW.  To-day  the  last  of  the  migra- 
tion stragglers  of  the  year — ^perhaps  the 
fiftieth  great-grandsons  of  those  others — 
held  true  to  the  Catopsilian  loadstone. 

My  masculine  pronoims  are  inten- 
tional, for  of  all  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  migrants,  all,  as  far  as 
I know,  were  males.  Catch  a dozen 
yellows  dn  a jungle  glade  and  the  sexes 
may  be  equal.  But  the  irresistible  mael- 
strom impels  only  the  males.  Whence 
they  come  or  why  they  go  is  as  utterly 
unknown  to  us  as  why  the  females  are 
immune. 

Once,  from  the  deck  of  a steamer,  far 
off  the  Guiana  coast,  I saw  hosts  of  these 
same  great  saffron-wings  flying  well 
above  the  water,  headed  for  the  open 
sea.  Behind  them  were  sheltering 
fronds,  nectar,  soft  winds,  mates;  before 
was  corroding  salt,  rising  waves,  lower- 
ing clouds,  a storm  imminent.  Their 
course  was  NNW,  they  sailed  under 
sealed  orders,  their  port  was  Death. 

Looking  out  over  the  great  expanse  of 
the  Mazaruni,  the  fluttering  insects  were 
usually  rather  evenly  distributed,  each 
with  a few  yards  of  clear  space  about  it, 
but  very  rarely — I have  seen  it  only 
twice — a new  force  became  operative. 
Not  only  were  the  little  volant  beings 
siphoned  up  in  untold  numbers  from 
their  normal  life  of  sleeping,  feeding, 
dancing  about  their  mates,  but  they 
were  blindly  poured  into  an  irndsible 
artery,  down  which  they  flowed  in  close 
association,  vhitables  corpuscules  de  pa- 
pillons,  almost  touching,  forming  a 
bending  ribbon,  winding  its  way  sea- 
ward, with  here  and  there  a temporary 
fraying  out  of  eddying  wings.  It  seemed 
like  a wayward  cloud  still  stained  with 
last  night’s  stmset  yellow,  which  had  set 


out  on  its  own  path  over  rivers  and 
jungles  to  join  the  sea  mists  beyond  the 
uttermost  trees. 

Such  a swarm  seemed  imbued  with  an 
ecstasy  of  travel  which  surpassed  dis- 
comfort. Deep  cloud  shadows  might 
settle  down,  but  only  dimmed  the  paint- 
ed wings;  under  raindrops  the  ribbon 
sagged,  the  insects  flying  closer  to  the 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scattered 
hosts  of  the  more  ordinary  migrations, 
while  they  turned  neither  to  the  north 
nor  to  the  west,  yet  fled  at  the  advent 
of  clouds  and  rain,  seeking  shelter  under 
the  nearest  foliage.  So  much  loitering 
was  permitted,  but  with  the  coming  of 
the  sun  again  they  must  desert  the 
pleasant  feel  of  velvet  leaves,  the  rain- 
washed  odors  of  streaming  blossoms,  and 
set  their  antennae  unquestioningly  u|)on 
the  strange  last  turn  of  their  wheel  of 
life. 

What  crime  of  ancestors  are  they  ex- 
piating? In  some  forgotten  caterpillar- 
,dom  was  an  act  committed,  so  terrible 
that  it  can  never  be  known,  except 
through  the  working  out  of  the  karma 
upon  millions  of  butterflies?  Or  does 
there  linger  in  the  innumerable  little 
ganglion  minds  a memory  of  long-lost 
Atlantis,  so  compelling  to  masculine 
Catopsilias  that  the  supreme  effort  of 
their  lives  is  an  attempt  to  envisage  it? 
“Absurd  fancies,  all,”  says  our  con- 
scious entomological  sense,  and  we  agree 
and  sweep  them  aside.  And  then  quite 
as  readily,  more  reasonable,  scientific 
theories  fall  asunder,  and  we  are  left  at 
last  alone  with  the  butterflies,  a vast 
ignorance,  and  a great  unfulfilled  desire 
to  know  what  it  all  means. 

On  this  October  day  the  migration  of 
the  year  had  ceased.  To  my  coarse 
senses  the  sunlight  was  of  equal  inten- 
sity, the  breeze  unchanged,  the  whole 
aspect  the  same — ^and  yet  something  as 
intangible  as  thought,  as  impelling  as 
gravitation,  had  ceased  to  operate.  The 
tension  once  slackened,  the  butterflies 
took  up  their  more  usual  lives.  But  what 
could  I know  of  the  meaning  of  “nor- 
mal” in  the  life  of  a butteifiy — ^I  who 
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boasted  a miserable  single  pair  of  eyes 
and  no  greater  number  of  legs,  whose 
shoulders  supported  only  shoulder 
blades,  and  whose  youth  was  barren  of 
caterpillarian  memories! 

As  I have  said,  migration  was  at  an 
end,  yet  here  I had  stumbled  upon  a 
Bay  of  Butterflies.  No  matter  whether 
one’s  interest  in  life  lay  chiefly  with 
’ormthology,  teetotalism,  arrowheads, 
politics,  lx>tany,  or  finance,  in  this  bi^ 
one’s  thoughts  would  be  sure  to  be  con- 
centrated on  butterflies.  And  no  less 
interesting  than  the  butterflies  were  their 
immediate  surroundings.  The  day  be- 
fore, I had  sat  dose  by  on  a low  bowlder 
at  the  head  of  the  tiny  bay,  with  not  a 
butterfly  in  sight.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  my  ancestor,  Eryops,  would  have 
been  p^ectly  at  home,  for  in  front  of 
me  were  dumps  of  strange,  carbonifer- 
ous rushes,  lacking  leaves  and  grace,  and 
sedges  sudi  as  might  be  fashioned  in  an 
attempt  to  make  plants  out  of  green 
straw.  Here  and  there  an  ancient  jointed, 
stem  was  in  blossom,  a pinnacle  of  white 
filaments,  and  hour  after  hour  there 
came  little  brown  trigonid  visitors, 
stingless  bees,  whose  nests  were  veritable 
museums  of  flower  extracts— tubs  of 
honey,  hampers  of  pollen,  barreb  of 
ambrosia,  hoarded  in  castles  of  wax. 
Scirpus-sedge  or  orchid,  all  was  the  same 
to  them. 

All  odor  evaded  me  until  I had  re- 
course to  my  usual  olfactory  crutch, 
placing  the  flower  in  a vial  in  the  sun- 
light. Delicate  indeed  was  the  fra- 
grance which  did  not  yield  itself  to  a 
few  minutes  of  this  distillation.  As  I 
removed  the  cork  there  gently  arose  the 
scent  of  thyme,  and  of  rose  petals  long 
pressed  between  the  leaves  of  old,  old 
books — ^a  scent  memorable  of  days  an- 
cient to  us,  which  in  past  lives  of  sedges 
would  count  but  a moment.  In  an  in- 
stant it  passed,  drowned  in  the  following 
smell  of  the  bruised  stem.  But  I had 
surprised  the  odor  of  this  age^ld 
growth,  as  evanescent  as  the  faint  sound 
of  the  breeze  sifting  through  the  cluster 
of  leafless  stems.  I felt  certain  that 


Eryops,  although  living  among  hors^ 
rushes  and  ancient  sedges,  never  smelled 
or  listened  to  them,  and  a glow  of  satis- 
faction came  over  me  at  the  thou^t  that 
perhaps  I represented  an  advance  on 
this  funny  old  forbear  of  mine;  but  tfaoi 
I thought  of  the  little  bees,  drawn  from 
afar  by  the  scent,  and  I returned  to  my 
usual  s^rse  of  human  futility,  which  is 
alwfQrs  dominant  in  the  presence  of  in- 
aect  activities. 

1 leaned  back,  crowding  into  a tsevke 
of  rock,  and  strove  to  reidize  more  deeply 
theldnship  of  these  fine  earth  neighbors. 
Bone  of  my  bone  indeed  they  were,  but 
their  quiet  dignity,  their  ealtnin-ss  in 
storm  and  sun,  their  poise,  their  disre- 
gard of  all  small,  petty  things,  whether 
of  mechanics,  whether  chemical  or  emo- 
tional— ^these  were  attributes  to  whidi 
I could  only  aspire,  b^g  the  preroga- 
tives of  superiors. 

These  rocks,  in  particular,  seemed  of 
the  very  essence  of  earth.  Three  ele- 
ments fought  over  them.  The  sand  and 
soil  from  which  they  lifted  their  splendid 
heads  sifted  down,  or  was  washed  up, 
in  vain  effort  to  cover  them.  More 
subtly  dead  tree  trunks  fell  upon  them, 
returned  to  earth,  and  strove  to  encloak 
them.  For  six  hours  at  a time  the  water 
claimed  them,  enveloping  them  slowly 
in  a mantle  of  quicksilver,  or  surging 
over  with  rough  waves.  Algal  spores 
took  hold,  desmids  and  diatoms  swam 
in  and  settled  down,  little  fish  wan- 
dered in  and  out  of  the  crevices,  while 
large  ones  nosed  at  the  entrances. 

Then  Mother  Earth  turned  slowly  on- 
ward; the  moon,  reaching  down,  beck- 
oned with  invisible  fingers,  and  the  air 
again  entered  this  no  man’s  land. 
Breezes  whispered  where  a few  moments 
before  ripples  had  lapped;  with  the  sun 
as  ally,  the  last  remaining  pool  van- 
ished and  there  began  the  hours  of 
aerial  dominion.  The  most  envied  dtar- 
acter  of  our  lesser  brethren  is  their  faith. 
No  matter  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tides  had  ebbed  and  flowed,  3ret 
to-day  every  pinch  of  life  which  was 
blown  or  wi^ed  or  fdl  or  flew  to  the 
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rocks  during  their  brief  respite  from  the 
waves,  accepted  the  good  dry  surface 
without  questicm. 

Seeds  and  berries  fell,  and  rolled  into 
hollows  rich  in  mulcted  eaith;  para- 
-diutes,  buoyed  on  thistle  silk,  sailed 
from  distant  jim^  plants;  every  swirl 
•of  breeze  brought  spores  of  lichens  and 
moss,  and  even  the  retreating  water  un- 
wittingly aided,  having  transported 
hither  and  dn^ped  a cargo  of  living 
things,  from  tiniest  plant  to  seeds  of 
^i^tiest  mora.  Thou^  in  the  few 
allotted  hours  these  might  not  sprout, 
but  only  quicken  in  their  heart,  yet  blue- 
winged wasps  made  their  faith  more 
manifest,  and  worked  with  feverish  haste 
to  gather  pellets  of  clay  and  fashion  cells. 
I once  saw  even  the  beginning  of  storage 
— a green  spider,  which  an  hour  later  was 
swallowed  by  a passii^  fish  instead  of 
nourishing  an  infant  wasp. 

Spiders  raised  their  meshes  where 
shrimps  had  skipped,  and  flies  hummed 
and  were  cau^t  by  singing  jungle  vireos, 
where  armored  catfish  had  passed  an 
hour  or  two  before. 

So  the  elements  struggled  and  the 
creatures  of'  each  strove  to  fulfill  their 
destiny,  and  for  a little  time  the  rocks 
and  1 wondered  at  it  together.. 

In  this  little  arena,  floored  with  sand, 
dotted  with  rushes  and  balconied  with 
bowlders,  many  hundreds  of  butterflies 
were  gathered.  There  were  five  species, 
all  of  the  genius  Catopsilia,  but  only 
three  were  easily  distinguishable  in  life, 
the  smaller,  lemon-yellow  statira,  and 
the  larger,  orange  argente  and  philea. 
There  was  also  eubele,  the  migrant,  keep- 
ing rather  to  itself. 

I took  some  pictures,  then  crept  closer; 
more  pictures  and  a nearer  approach. 
Then  suddenly  all  rose,  and  I felt  as  if 
I had  shattered  a wonderful  painting. 
But  the  sand  was  a lodestone  and  drew 
them  down.  I slipped  within  a yard, 
squatted,  and  mentally  became  one  of 
them.  Silently,  by  dozens  and  scores, 
they  flew  around  me,  and  soon  they 
eclipsed  the  sand.  They  were  so  closely 
packed  that  th^ir  outstretched  legs 


touched.  There  were  two  large  patches, 
and  a smaller  area  outlined  by  no  boun- 
dary that  I could  detect.  Yet  when 
these  were  occupied  the  last  comers 
alighted  on  top  of  the  wings  of  their 
comrades,  who  resented  neither  the  dis- 
turbance nor  the  weight.  Two  layers  of 
butto^ies  cranuned  into  small  areas  of 
sand  in  the  midst  of  more  sand,  bounded 
by  walls  of  empty  air — ^this  was  a strange 
thing. 

A little  latCT,  when  I enthusiastically 
reported  it  to  a professional  Iqiidopter- 
ist  he  brushed  it  aside.  “A  common 
occurrence  the  world  over,  Rhopalocera 
gathered  in  damp  places  to  drink.”  I, 
too,  had  observed  apparently  similar 
phenomena  along  icy  streams  in  Sikhim, 
and  around  muddy  buffalo-wallows  in 
steaming  Malay  jungles.  And  1 can 
recall  many  years  ago,  leaning  far  out 
of  a New  England  buggy  to  watdi 
clouds  of  little  sulphurs  flutter  up  from 
puddles  beneath  the  creaking  wheels. 

The  very  fact  that  butterflies  chose 
to  drink  in  company  is  of  intense  in- 
terest, and  to  be  envied  as  well  by  us 
humans  who  are  temporarily  denied  that 
privilege.  But  in  the  Bay  of  Butterflies 
they  were  not  drinking,  nor  during  the 
several  days  when  I watched  them.  One 
of  the  chosen  patches  of  sand  was  close 
to  the  tide  when  I first  saw  them,  and 
damp  enough  to  appease  the  thirst  of 
any  butterfly.  The  other  two  were  upon 
sand,  parched  by  hours  of  direct  tropical 
sun,  and  here  the  two  layers  were 
massed. 

The  insects  alighted,  facing  in  any 
direction,  but  veered  at  once,  heading 
upbreeze.  Along  the  riverside  of  mar- 
kets of  tropical  cities  I have  seen  fleets 
of  fishing  boats  crowded  close  together, 
their  gay  sails  drying,  while  great  ebony 
Neptunes  brought  ashore  baskets  of 
angel  fish.  This  came  to  mind  as  1 
watched  my  flotillas  of  butterflies. 

I leaned  forward  until  my  face  was 
hardly  a foot  from  the  outliers,  and  these 
I learned  to  know  as  individuals.  One 
sulphur  had  lost  a bit  of  hind  wing,  and 
thrw  times  he  flew  away  and  returned 
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to  the  same  spjot.  Like  most  cripples, 
he  was  unamiable,  and  resented  a close 
approach,  pushing  at  the  trespasser  with 
a foreleg  in  a most  unbutterfly-like  way. 
Although  I watched  closely,  I did  not 
see  a single  tongue  uncoiled  for  drinkmg. 
Only  when  a dense  group  became  imeasy 
and  pushed  one  another  about  were  the 
toilgue  springs  slightly  loosened.  Even 
the  nervous  antennse  were  quiet  after 
the  insects  had  settled.  They  seemed 
to  have  achieved  a Rhopaloceran  Nir- 
vana, content  to  rest  motionless  until 
caught  up  in  the  temp>orary  whirlwinds 
of  restlessness  which  now  and  then 
possessed  them. 

They  came  from  all  directions,  swirl- 
ing over  the  rocks,  twisting  through 
near-by  brambles,  and  settling  without 
a moment’s  hesitation.  It  was  as  though 
they  had  all  been  here  many  times  be- 
fore, a rendezvous  which  brooked  not 
an  instant’s  delay.  From  time  to  time 
some  mass  spirit  troubled  them,  and,  as 
one  butterfly,  the  whole  company  took 
towing.  Close  as  they  were  when  rest- 
ing, they  fairly  buffeted  one  another  in 
midair.  Their  wings,  striking  one  an- 
other and  my  camera  and  face,  made  a 
strange  little  rustling,  crisp  and  crack- 
ling whisp>ers  of  sounds.  As  if  a pile  of 
Northern  autumn  leaves,  fallen  to  earth, 
suddenly  remembered  days  of  greenness 
and  humming  bees,  and  strove  to  raise 
themselves  again  to  the  bare  branches 
overhead. 

Down  came  the  butterflies  again, 
brushing  against  my  clothes  and  eyes 
and  hands.  All  that  I captured  later 
were  males,  and  most  were  fresh  and 
newly  emerged,  with  a scattering  of 
dimmed  wings,  frayed  at  edges,  who 
flew  more  slowly,  with  less  vigor.  Finally 
the  lower  patch  was  washed  out  by  the 
rising  tide,  but  not  until  the  water  ac- 
tually reached  them  did  the  insects  leave. 
I could  trace  with  accuracy  the  exact 
reach  of  the  last  ripple  to  roll  over  the 
flat  sand  by  the  contour  of  the  remain- 
ing outermost  rank  of  insects. 

On  and  on  came  the  water,  and  soon 


I was  forced  to  move,  and  the  himdred 
of  butterflies  in  front  of  me.  When  the 
last  one  had  left  I went  away,  returning 
two  hours  later.  It  was  then  that  I 
witnessed  the  most  significant  happen- 
ing in  the  Bay  of  Butterflies — one  which 
shook  to  the  bottom  the  theory  of  my 
lepidopterist  friend,  togeth^  with  my 
thoughtless  use  of  the  word  normal. 
Over  two  feet  of  restless  brown  water 
covered  the  sand  patches  and  rocked 
the  scouring  rushes.  A few  feet  farther 
up  the  little  bay  the  remaining  sand  was 
still  exposed.  Here  were  damp  sand, 
sand  dotted  with  rushes,  and  sand  dry 
and  white  in  the  sim.  About  a hundred 
butterflies  were  in  sight,  some  contin- 
ually leaving,  and  others  arriving.  In- 
dividuals still  dashed  into  sight  and 
swooped  downward.  But  not  one  at- 
tempted to  alight  on  the  exposed  sand. 
There  was  fine,  dry  sand,  warm  to  a 
butterfly’s  feet,  or  wet  sand  soaked  with 
draughts  of  good  Mazaruni  water.  But 
they  passed  this  unheeding,  and  circled 
and  fluttered  in  two  swarms,  as  low  as 
they  dared,  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  exactly  over  the  two  patches  of 
sand  which  had  so  drawn  and  hdd 
them  or  their  brethren  two  hours  before. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  satisfaction  may 
have  been,  the  attraction  was  something 
transcending  humidity,  aridity,  or  im- 
mediate possibility  of  attainment.  It 
was  a definite  cosmic  point,  a geographi- 
cal focus,  which,  to  my  eyes  and  under- 
standing, was  unreasonable,  unsuitable, 
and  inexplicable. 

As  I watched  the  restless  water  and 
the  butterfiies  striving  to  find  a way 
down  through  it  to  the  only  desired 
patches  of  sand  in  the  world,  there  arose 
a fine,  thin  humming,  seeping  up  through 
the  very  waves,  and  I knew  the  singing 
catfish  were  following  the  tide  shore- 
ward. And  as  I considered  my  vast 
ignorance  of  what  it  all  meant,  of  how 
little  I could  ever  convey  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  happenings  in  the  Bay  of 
Butterfiies,  I felt  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  for  all  of  my  green  ink  to  have 
trickled  down  through  the  grains  of  sand. 
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The  tedium  of  the  anckorage,  al- 
ready a week  odd,  intolerable. 
For  the  himdredth  time  the  boy  won- 
d^ed  wearily  why  his  uncle,  the  master 
ei  the  bark,  couldn’t  have  taken  him 
.aJong  “up  to  London”  too.  For  the 
hundredth  time  his  gaze,  going  out  from 
the  vessel’s  quarter  rail  through  the  om- 
nipresent, watery  dusk,  rested  upon  the 
town  that  climbed  the  promontory  to  the 
right — the  rickety  landing  stages  and 
the  rear  exposures  of  dirty  public  houses 
along  the  opaque  margin  of  the  tide — 
the  streets  of  rock  running  up  between 
dykes  of  slates  and  bastions  of  chimney 
pets — the  solitary  creeping  lamplighter 
— and  the  silhouette  of  the  sky  line  at 
last:  ridgepoles,  chimneys,  and  gables 
jumbled  against  the  hard,  wet  English 
sky.  ...  At  the  top  oi  the  darkling 
mass,  the  town’s  last  peak,  lifted  a stone 
house  like  a tower,  square,  strong,  lofty, 
dingy,  and  somehow,  to  the  boy’s  imag- 
ination, mysterious. 

I have  called  him  a boy.  That  at 
twenty-one  Roger  Brown  should  have 
been  a boy  in  the  sense  he  was  is  at  once 
the  glory  and  the  failure  of  America. 

He  liked  to  please  people.  He  had  red 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  freckles.  He  was 
homely.  The  girls  at  home  had  always 
loved  him.  Roger  had  always  loved  the 
girls — “all  the  girls” — ^with  the  boister- 
ous tomfoolery  and  reverence  of  his  kind. 
Of  course  he  knew  there  were  women 
who — and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He  had 
been  to  college.  But  he  could  no  more 
have  thought  a bad  thing  about  any  one 
of  “the  girls”  than  he  could  have 
“flown.” 

“The  girls!  The  girls!”  What  a 
precious  fine  thing  to  start  out  with, 
knocking  around  the  wicked  world! 


Precious  and  preposterous,  indeed,  and, 
of  course,  for^oomed.  . . . “The  girls! 
The  girls!” 

Leaning  on  the  taff rail  under  the  alien 
night,  Roger  fell  into  a dream.  He  re- 
membered a girl  he  had  glimpsed  that 
afternoon  in  the  High  Street  up  there, 
just  for  an  instant  across  a huddle  of 
lead-colored  people  about  a tram.  It 
was  absurd  enough,  here,  across  the  sea; 
but  in  his  dreaming  now  it  seemed  again 
that  that  girl  must  be  Dolly  Blaine.  She 
was  so  very  like.  . . . He  went  deeper 
in  reverie.  It  was  summer;  that  sum- 
mer when,  of  all  the  girls,  it  was  Dolly 
Blaine.  He  was  home  from  Dartmouth, 
she  from  Stanford.  From  the  ends  of 
the  coAtinent!  . . . He  heard  the  whir 
of  the  sprinkler  on  the  lawn.  The 
shadow  of  woodbine  leaves,  cast  by  the 
arc  of  Third  and  Chestnut,  fell  across  her 
face  in  the  porch  hammock.  She  wore 
his  fraternity  pin.  And  \dien,  at  ten  or 
so,  they  strolled  down  to  the  drug  store 
at  the  comer  of  Fifth,  he  held  Dolly’s 
arm  so  as  to  hold  Dolly’s  hand.  Oh. 
Dolly  Blaine! 

And  they  had  had  a “call”  that  sum- 
mer, he  and  Dolly.  It  came  back  in 
memory,  and  under  his  breath  he  whis- 
tled it  in  the  river  night: 


He  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  took  a deep, 
startled  breath. 

“By  jingo!  I — I’m  seeing  things!” 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  again  and  stared 
at  the  obscure  mass  of  the  town.  For  it 
had  seemed,  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  his 
whistle  some  high,  hidden  window  there 
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had  given  back  a visual  answer — ^like  the 
gleam  of  a pocket  flash — a furtive,  wink- 
ing spark — a slow  dot,  and  another  slow 
dot,  and  then  a sustained,  white,  tiny 
dash: 


He  laughed  imeasily  and  stirred  on 
his  feet. 

“Say,  but  that  was  a coincidence, 
wasn’t  it?’’ 

He  sat  down  on  the  wheel  box  and 
stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  had 
to  grin.  Things  like  that  didn’t  happen 
very  often. 

Payson  came  aft.  He  had  been  in  the 
forward  works,  overseeing  something 
about  the  anchor  cable.  He  had  to 
watch  out  for  everything,  being  first  offi- 
cer of  the  bark,  and  the  captain  away. 

“Well,  the  tide’s  turned,”  he  said. 
“Nothing  to  do  till  to-morrow.” 

He  stopped  by  the  companionway  to 
light  his  pipe,  the  flame  between  puffs 
lighting  up  his  handsome, bony,  alert  face. 

“Coming  ashore.  Brownie,  my  lad?” 

It  was  more  than- half  patronage.  The 
man  could  not  very  well  help  knowing 
that  the  landlubberly  youth  stood  deeply 
in  awe  of  him,  as  of  a man  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  world.  Sometimes,  cooped  up  in 
the  dismal  river  mouth,  it  was  almost 
too  much  for  Payson. 

Roger  did  not  immediately  answer 
the  question.  Sitting  chin  in  hand,  he 
said: 

“Do  you  know  what?  To-day  when 
I was  ashore  I saw  a girl — ” 

But  Payson  broke  in:  “Girl,  eh? 
Brownie,  my  son,  if  you  want  to  come 
ashore  with  me  I can  show  you  girls 
enough.  Girls?  Say!’ 

Standing  together  on  a comer  of  a 
cobbled  street  before  the  open  door  of  a 
public  house  fuU  of  men  and  women  and 
yellow  gaslight,  Payson  struck  out  at 
last,  almost  savagely,  at  what  he  had 
once  called  the  other’s  “confounded, 
gawk-eyed  innocence.” 
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“The  trouble  with  you  college  lads 
from  Iowa  is  that  you  want  to  be  bad 
boys — ^bad,  gay  boys — and,  God  help 
you!  you  couldn’t  be  blacker  in  sin  than 
a white  tablecloth.  The  trouble  with 
you  is  that  you — ^you — ” 

Payson  seemed  to  want  a word.  He 
made  an  impatient  gesture  toward  the 
bar  door,  the  barmaids  shining,  white- 
jacketed,  within,  and  one  or  two  bright- 
colored  blouses  making  spots  in  the  hot 
light. 

“The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you — 
you  segregate  your — ^your  delicious  imag- 
inings. Now  those,  for  instance — bar- 
maids, ladies  in  ‘pubs,’  and  so  on — 
they’re  legitimate  to  think  about.  But 
all  those  others — ” 

Payson  pushed  his  cap  back  from  his 
forehead,  which  perspired.  He  will  be 
recognized,  of  course,  as  Lucifer  in 
earthly  disguise.  . . . But,  no,  Payson 
was  really  in  earnest,  almost  bitterly  in 
earnest,  for  once  in  his  life.  Actually, 
for  the  moment,  he  hated  this  red-haire^ 
blue-eyed  youth  for  having  something 
he  himself  had  had  and  lost.  And  he 
made  a sweep  with  his  hand  toward  the 
higher  streets  where  all  the  town’s  good 
people  lived  behind  their  scmbbed  steps, 
brass  knockers,  and  painted  window 
boxes.  He  made  the  gesture  as  if  to 
gather  them  all  in  and  drag  them  down 
in  a lump  under  Roger’s  nose,  so  he 
would  have  to  look  at  them. 

“But  those  up  there,  why,  they’re 
‘different.’  Taboo!  They’re — Why, 
see  here,  you  say  they’re  fellows’  sis- 
ters— ^they’re  the  kind  of  girls  that  get 
engaged.  That’s  because  you’re  snobs. 
Nothing  like  a democrat  for  a snob. 
Your  real  aristocrat — ^yom  duke  or  your 
princeling,  now — ^he  knows  that  all  of 
them,  all,  these  in  the  ‘pub’  or  the  park, 
those  up  there  behind  the  chintz  cur- 
tains and  the  family  prayers — all  of  ’em 
cut  from  the  same  damned  bolt  of  goods, 
my  lad.  Your  duke  knows.  He  has 
tried  it  out.  He’s  a Christian,  your  duke 
is,  because  he  believes  in  the  dogma  of 
original  sin.  He  knows  that  any  woman 
in  this  town  is  every  woman  in  this  town 
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— no  matter  what  street  you  find  her 
in.  . . 

Fayson  was  actually  panting  a little. 
His  eyes,  widened  by  the  effort  of  con- 
viction, rested  on  the  cogitating  face  of 
the  other.  But  Roger  was  not  really 
cogitating.  He  believed  what  he  was 
told.  He  was  certain  Payson  must 
know;  the  man’s  vehemence  was  con- 
vincing. And  there  was  something  even 
dimly  pleasurable  in  the  belief.  (About 
this  town,  you  know.) 

“I  suppose  so.”  He  nodded  a sober 
head. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  vessel  he 
leaned  his  elbows  on  the  rail  and  brooded 
out  over  the  water  at  the  many-win- 
dowed hill  standing  up  in  the  dark.  And 
he  thought  of  the  crimson  thread  of 
original  sin  running  through  it  all,  hovel 
and  viUa  and  mansion  chamber  alike. 

“Yes,  I supix>se  he’s  right.” 

He  felt  older  and  more  important. 
The  town  seemed  more  foreign  than 
ever,  more  intriguing  and  bizarre.  There 
— anywhere,  indeed,  up  there — a man 
might  not  be  surprised  by — ^well,  by 
anything. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  Payson  hadn’t 
touched  him  at  all.  His  thoughts,  escap- 
ing by  and  by,  went  back  to  “the  girls” 
— in  another  world.  For  of  course  noth- 
ing could  ever  touch  “the  girls,”  any 
more  than  anything  could  ever  touch 
his  mother  or  his — ^well,  say,  his  col- 
lege. ... 

And,  still  half  dreaming,  he  thought 
of  the  face  he  had  glimpsed  in  the  crowd 
to-day — so  like  the  girl  of  that  half- 
forgotten  summer — ^DoUy  Blaine.  . . . 

The  following  afternoon  he  met  the 
same  girl,  and  it  was  Dolly  Blaine. 

“Mrs.  Keene  FitzHugh,”  she  cor- 
rected him,  soberly,  after  the  first  laugh- 
ing, stammering  give  and  take  of  recog- 
nition. 

“I  saw  you  yesterday  in  the  street, 
Roger,  and  I knew  it  was  you.” 

“And  I saw  you,  Dolly.” 

“Yes,  but  you  weren’t  ^If  sure  of  me. 
Bog.” 

“ But  how  in  the  world — Say,  Dolly, 
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when — how — did  you  ever  come  to  be 
here — in  England?” 

They  were  on  the  ocean  side  of  the 
town,  directly  over  the  promontory  from 
the  river.  There,  walking  on  the  beach 
among  the  deserted  bathing-machines  of 
summer,  they  had  met,  specks  coming 
toward  each  other  out  of  the  distance. 

“Then  you  didn’t  know  I was  mar- 
ried?” 

“Why — ^why,  yes,  I did.”  Roger 
squirmed.  “Of  course  I did,  Dolly.” 

He  flung  himself  down  on  the  sand, 
and  she,  after  a brief  glance  up  and  down 
the  shore,  sat  beside  him.  For  a while, 
silent  imder  the  tumbled  immensity  of 
the  sky  and  the  drone  of  little  breakers, 
they  watched  the  svu^,  the  wheeling 
gulls,  the  play  of  smilight  and  cloud  over 
the  silver  cylinder  of  the  Abbott  Light, 
far  out  beyond  the  froth  of  God’s 
Mercy’s  rocks.  But  once  or  twice  she 
glanced  down  at  him  with  a dreaming 
smile,  calling  back  her  girlhood.  Once 
her  hand  lay  lightly  and  frankly  on  his 
hunched  shoulder,  as  if  it  said,  “Dear 
lad!” 

He  didn’t  look  up,  but  he  saw  her 
vividly  now,  her  face  and  her  gray  eyes 
across  a square  glass  table  in  Davis’s 
Drug  Store  at  Fifth  Street  on  an  evening 
in  the  full  tide  of  summer.  The  scene 
came  back,  set  in  a hard,  white  light,  a 
glinting  of  mirrors  and  bottles,  scraping 
of  soles  on  the  mosaic  floor,  laughter, 
sputter  of  soda  fountain,  and  the  racket 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  band  going  by 
in  a chartered  car.  And  through  it  and 
all  around  it  the  pervading  breath  of 
drugs — iodoform,  lavender,  oil  of  pep- 
permint, and  cloves.  . . . Why  did  he 
remember  that?  Oh  yes.  It  was  be- 
cause he  and  Dolly  had  been  different 
that  night.  There  was  a new  solemnity 
between  them.  He  hadn’t  held  her  hand 
that  night,  coming  down.  And  over 
their  “sundses”  they  had  talked  in  a 
kind  of  stifled  way  of  such  things  as  life 
and  faith.  Rather,  Dolly  had  talked. 

And  no  matter  whatever  happened  to 
Roger,  she  would  keep  her  faith  in  his 
integrity  and  his  real,  true,  hidden  self. 
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(The  deep,  unshakable  faith  of  the 
sophomore  girl !)  And  no  matter  what- 
ever should  happen  to  her — ^no  matter 
where  fate  might  carry  her  out  of  Rog- 
er’s sight  and  ken — ^Roger  was  to  have 
that  granite  faith  in  D(dly,  was  he  not? 
For  how  was  a woman  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of — of — oh,  of  everything — 
without  the  faith  of  the — of  some  one 
who  cared — a little? 

Both  of  them,  caught  up  in  the  glit- 
ter, the  solemnity,  and  the  smell  of  drugs, 
had  known,  somehow,  that  they  were, 
somehow,  that  night,  to  become  “en- 
gaged.” . . . Nothing  in  the  world  had 
prevented  it  but  a sudden  call  on  the 
drug-store  phone,  telling  Roger  that  an 
aunt  had  died  and  that  he  was  to  “come 
r^ht  home  and  be  with  his  mother.”  . . . 

But  never  till  he  died  himself  could  he 
forget  Dolly’s  sweetness  and  straightness 
about  that  faith  they  were  to  have — ^the 
one  in  the  other — ^forever ! Nor  the  light 
in  her  gray  eyes.  Nor  the  smell  of  iodo- 
form and  oil  of  peppermint  and  cloves. 
. . . Since  then,  even  just  passing  a 
hospital  window,  even  without  thinking 
why,  he  would  think  of  faith.  . . . 
“DoU,”  he  wondered,  out  loud  now,  “do 
you  remember  that  evening — ” And 
then,  himself  remembering  that  she  was 
married  now,  he  plucked  at  the  sand  and 
kept  still. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence  at 
last.  “You  don’t  ask  me  about  him'* 
she  said. 

The  boy’s  face  went  crimson. 
Heavens!  As  if  he  could  ask  a girl  he’d 
known  so  long  about  her  husband! 

“Well,”  she  went  on,  simply,  “I  love 
him  to  death,  Roger.  He’s  a big  man; 
much  bigger  than  any  of  us  will  ever  be, 
probably.  You  knew  he  was  older  than 
I,  didn’t  you?  ...  I love  him  to  death. 
And  I hardly  know  him.  . . . He’s  a 
doctor,  you  know;  really  the  biggest 
doctor  in  the  west  counties.  If  only  he’d 
go  up  to  the  city  he  could  live  his  own 
life.  Even  here — But,  no,  he  won’t  let 
anyone  take  anything  off  his  shoulders. 
HaK  the  time  he’s  away  all  day,  all  over 
the  west  counties,  and  half  the  night — 


sometimes  all  night  long.  Honestly,  I 
hardly  know  him.  . . . But  you’ve  got 
to  meet  him,  Roger.  Though  you  won't 
make  a thing  out  of  him.  He’s  terribly 
surgical  and  terribly  British.  And  I — I 
love  hhn  to  death,  R<^r,  this  husband 
of  mine.  ...” 

Roger  writhed.  It  seemed  to  him  he 
had  never  been  so  embarrassed.  Girls 
don’t  tfdk  to  other  feUows  about  their 
love  for  their  husbands.  That’s  too  in- 
timate. There  are  doors  to  keep  shut. 
. . . He  felt  his  cheeks  flaming.  He  was 
glad  when  she  got  up  to  go.  He  walked 
with  her. 

Self  - ccmsciousness  pursued  hhn. 
Meeting  Payson  in  one  of  the  lower 
streets  of  the  town,  and  hesitating,  so 
that  she  had  to  prompt  him  over  the 
“Mrs.  FitzHugh”  in  the  introduction,  it 
was  moments  before  he  could  grasp  the 
astounding  fact  that  Payson  was  ac- 
cepting the  pair  of  them  with  a wink  and 
a grin  of  understanding. 

“Mrs.  FitzHugh  is  an  <Jd,  old  friend,” 
he  tried  to  explain.  Payson  fell  in  step 
with  the  half-facetious  apologetic  fur  of 
one  hesitating  to  intrude  upon  another’s 
“game.”  Roger  began  to  stammer. 

“I  knew  her  in — at — at  home.  Pay- 
son.” 

He  felt  appalled  and  hripless.  He 
couldn’t  meet  Payson’s  eyes.  The  man’s 
calm  assumption  that  he  had  picked 
Dolly  up;  the  glances  of  frank  appraisal 
which  he  cast  at  the  slim,  erect,  self- 
contained  woman  between  them,  as  if 
she  might  have  been  anyone — any  girl  a 
man  might  find  alone  in  the  {>ark — it 
almost  frightened  him.  He  wanted  to 
bellow  at  Payson. 

They  had  come  to  a halt  at  the  comer 
of  the  High  Street  where  he  had  seen 
Dolly  the  day  before.  And  Dolly  was 
saying: 

“It’s  too  late  for  tea  now,  but  to- 
morrow, Rc^er,  won’t  you  dr<^  in  for 
a cup?  And  wouldn’t  Mr.  Payson  like 
to  come,  too?  . . . That’s  nice.  . . . Yes. 
Good-by,  Mr.  Payson.  Good-by,  Rog!” 

Her  easy  “Rog”  had  a little  shaken 
Payson’s  assumption. 
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“What’s  the  game,  Brownie?”  He 
glanced  over  his  shoulder  as  they  walked 
away  toward  the  water.  “I  thought,  of 
course,  you  were — Say,  was  that 
straight  about  the  ‘old  friends’?  Well 
son,  I give  you  this — she’s  certainly  a 
pippin!  ‘Missus,’  eh?  Husband  in 
town?” 

“ Yes,”  Roger  told  him,  siillenly.  “ She 
married  an  English  doctor.” 

“I  see.  I see.” 

Even  now,  however,  the  boy  could  not 
seem  to  shake  off  a deep,  uneasy  sense 
of  abomination — as  if,  somehow,  some- 
thing  had  touched  “the  girls.” 


They  had  tea  next  afternoon  in  the 
walled  garden  behind  that  tall,  square, 
stone  house  on  the  crest  of  the  town.  It 
was  all  very  cozy  and  very  English,  and 
the  tea  things  and  the  late  flowers  and 
Dolly’s  frock  made  a bright  pattern 
against  the  lichened  and  somehow  ruin- 
ous austerity  of  the  pile. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  seen 
briefly;  a big-boned,  silent,  brown- 
bearded  man  who  acknowledged  their 
acquaintance  with  an  absent-minded 
kindliness  in  his  eyes,  refused  tea  gruffly, 
and  went  off  among  the  dwarf  chrysan- 
themums, with  his  shadow,  Jock,  the  big 
old  wolfhound,  slavering  at  his  heek. 

Payson,  when  the  doctor  had  gone, 
returned  with  doubled  ardor  to  his  frank 
campaign  of  conquest.  It  seemed  in- 
credible to  Roger  that  any  man  could 
look  into  Dolly’s  eyes  and  say  so  many 
vapid  and  obvious  things — things  he 
must  know  would  make  him  appear 
ridiculous  to  any  married  woman.  He 
acted  as  if  he  thought  that  Dolly  were 
just  a strange  girl  whom  he  would  never 
see  again. 

Roger  was  hurt.  He  was  ashamed  to 
let  it  go  on.  But  then  he  thought  it 
would  be  worse  to  give  it  importance  by 
making  a scene.  And  Dolly,  he  saw, 
writh  a light  in  her  eyes  and  a dangerous 
color  on  her  cheek,  was  quite  taking  care 
of  herself. 

Then  he  began  to  comprehend  some- 
thing that  made  him  strangely  content. 
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He  read  it  in  Dolly’s  eyes  when  they 
escaped  Payson’s  now  and  then  and 
came,  as  if  for  refuge,  to  hk. 

“Oh,  Roger,”  they  seemed  to  say, 

“he  doesn’t  imderstand,  does  he?  He’s 
making  such  a fool  of  himself,”  they 
said,  “because  he  doesn’t  know  our  kind 
— ^the  world  and  the  life  of  the  like  of  you 
and  me,  Roger.” 

After  that,  in  place  of  rage,  there  was 
only  a kind  of  dkgusted  pity  for  the 
amorous  mountebank  who  couldn’t  see. 

. . . Dolly  put  it  in  words  when,  as  they 
were  taking  their  leave,  she  fell  behind 
with  Roger  on  the  flagged  walk  to  the 
gate. 

“ Who  k thk  Mr.  Payson?”  she  asked. 

The  light  of  the  dkgraceful  tussle  was 
not  altogether  gone  from  her  eyes  nor  the 
pinkness  from  her  cheeks.  She  didn’t 
quite  look  at  Roger.  “Ishea  very  good 
friend  of  yours?  . . . Anyhow,  Roger, 
he’s — ^he’s  just  a bit — ordinary.  . . . 

And,  Roger,  I don’t  think,  if  I were  you, 

I’d  leave  me  alone  with  Mr.  Payson — 
too  much.” 

The  growl  rasped  in  the  boy’s  throat. 
“You’ll  not  see  him  again,  Doll.  I 
promise  you  thatl” 

She  laughed  imder  her  breath  and 
squeezed  one  of  hk  hanging  hands.  And, 
though  Payson  had  turned  and  was  ob- 
viously and  quizzically  waiting,  she 
seemed  to  ignore  the  fact. 

“Roger,  I’ve  hardly  had  a word  with 
you  to-day.  Since  yesterday  I’ve  been 
remembering — oh,  a million  things! 

And  weren’t  we  dear,  funny  children 
that  summer,  you  and  I?  I’ve  been  re- 
membering us.  We  even  had  a ‘call.’ 
Remember?” 

Roger  nodded.  And  then  he  had 
breathed  the  three  notes  in  a whkper. 

“Yes,  yes!  Weren’t  we  momentous, 
Roger?  If  ever  in  the  world — anywhere 
in  the  world — either  of  us  wanted  the 
other  to  come — Oh  dear  me,  dear  me! 

. . . But  I’ll  tell  you.  The  other  day, 
when  I saw  you  weren’t  sure  of  me  in 
that  crowd  on  High  Street,  it  was  on  my 
lips  to  whktle  that  old  ‘call’  of  ours. 
Wouldn’t  that  have  given  you  a turn. 
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though!  . . . But  look,  Mr.  Fa3^8on'8 
waiting.  Come  along.  ...” 

Going  down  the  hill,  Payaon  said  to 
Roger,  in  a musing  way: 

“Your  little  friend  is  lovdy — and 
lonely.” 

“1  guess  so,  sometimes.  Her  hus- 
band’s away  so  much.  And  I guess  at 
night,  in  that  old  ruin  of  a house,  you 
know — ” 

“Yes — at  night — espeddOy  at  night — 
poor  girl — quite  Icmely.” 

And  it  was  not  till  four  hours  had  gone 
by  that,  suddenly,  standing  stOl  on  deck 
in  the  darkness  of  nij^t,  R<^r  felt  his 
face  turn  hot. 

“ What  on  earth — ^what  in  the  bottom 
of  hell  did  Payson  mean  by  thatf” 

With  a muscular  reaction,  subccm- 
sciotis  and  absurd,  he  found  himself 
turning  around  and  around  on  his  heels, 
like  a blind  man  beset  by  thieves. 

Oh,  “ the  girls  ” ! The  precious,  laugh- 
ing “girls”! 

But,  no!  No!  Payson  couldn’t  have 
meant — 

But  yes ! “ Your  little  f rirad  is  lovely 
— and  lonely!” 

He  seemed  to  think  he  could  run  away 
from  it.  He  stumbled  about  the  deck. 
He  barked  his  shin  on  a capstan  bar. 
He  struck  his  shoulder  against  a corner 
of  the  after-house  in  the  darkest  dark- 
ness he  had  -ever  known. 

But  Payson  had  said,  “Yes — espe- 
cially at  night — quite  lonely.  ...” 

He  breathed  heavily,  so  Uiat  Payson, 
who  had  just  come  up  the  companion 
ladder,  peered  at  him  and  asked  what 
was  “up.”  . . . Roger  rocked  there,  his- 
fists  clenched,  his  lip  between  his  teeth. 

“Damn  you!”  he  tried  to  cry.  “You 
filthy  beast!”  he  tried  to  cry.  And  for 
bewilderment  and  for  shame  of  youth, 
not  a word  would  come  out  of  his  mouth. 

He  ran  away  from  the  man.  He  came 
to  the  vessel’s  waist,  and  there  he  let  his 
weight  sink  gainst  the  rail.  He  stared 
at  the  water,  and  the  weedy  stench  of 
the  coming  tide  rose  and  enveloped  him. 
He  stared  at  the  town  lifted  up  against 
him,  toppling  over  him,  and  the  town 


gave  back  his  stare  with  a hundred  eyes, 
disdainful  and  unpitying. 

But  why?  When  Payson  was  simpl}' 
all  wrong. 

But  how  did  he  know  Payson  was  aU 
wrong?  How  did  he  know  it  wasn’t  he 
who  had  been  all  wrong  about  every- 
thing, always,  since  he  was  bom.  Hou^ 

The  tide,  streaming  along  the  hollow 
wood,  droned  the  appalling  question, 
and  it  wailed  in  the  sea  wind  throu^  the 
spans  in  the  dark  overhead. 

How?  How  did  he  know?  How 
could  he  know? 

Then  he  pounded  his  fists  on  the  rail 
Of  a sudden  he  laughed  at  himself  for  a 
coward!  for  a credulous  fool!  Dolly 
Blaine?  God  in  heaven!  What  could 
Payson  know  of  Dolly  Blaine?  In  his 
ears  he  seemed  to  catch  the  memory  of 
three  notes  whistling  softly  out  of  a sum- 
mer past.  To  his  nostrils  came  a ghostly 
fragrance  of  druggist’s  'wares — iodoform 
and  oil  of  peppermint  and  clo\’es.  And 
in  his  heart  there  was  peace.  Peace! 

Tears  dimmed  the  eyes  that  gazed 
outward  and  upward  toward  the  to'wn’s 
bead,  where  the  square  house  loomed 
against  the  murir  of  heaven.  . . . And 
in  what  must  have  been  one  of  the  upper 
chamber  windows  there  came  and  went  a 
tiny  flash  of  light — and  another,  like 
another  half  note — and  another,  pro- 
longed, like  a whole  note  held  on  the 
breath.  .* . . 

“ ...  If  ever,  anywhere,  either  of  us 
wanted  the  other  to  come  ...” 

And  another  voice,  another  echo  in  the 
chamber  of  his  brain: 

“ . . . Yes — quite  lonely.  ...” 

He  was  cUnging  to  the  rail  like  a man 
shipwrecked  in  the  ni^t.  He  discov- 
ered this.  He  pushed  himself  away  and 
stood  on  his  feet. 

**'WhaJb.  in  the  devil’s  hell?”  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  savag^  and  stared 
again  at  the  hill. 

Payson’s  'voice,  as  on  another  planet, 
soun^d  in  the  bow  works: 

“Tide’s  about  made.  Now,  Joda, 
keep  an  eye  to  see  that  caMe  come  clear 
when  she  swings.  It  is  right?” 
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And  still  Bog»  stared. 

There  was  a gentle  oommotion  abont 
the  boat  boom,  where  the  bark’s  dinghy 
tailed  in  the  gloom  at  the  vessel’s  side; 
a little  rattle  of  oars,  squeak  of  oarlocks, 
and  a waning  wash  of  blades  as  the  boat 
moved  shoreward  and  was  lost. 

And  still  the  boy  stood  there  staring 
into  the  guff  of  the  harassed  and  irra- 
tional night,  wondering  if  he  had  really 
and  truly  seen.  . . . 

When  he  got  up  in  the  morning  he 
laughed  at  it  all.  He  took  big  breaths  of 
the  cool,  white  air.  He  was  himself 
i^ain. 

Then  the  day  began  to  run  downhill. 

It  seemed  hot  at  noon.  Something 
oppressed  him.  At  table,  Fayson,  who 
had  risen  late,  asked  him  what  was 
“ailing.”  The  boy  ate  little. 

He  had  planned  to  go  ashore  when 
Payson  went  that  afternoon,  but  his 
restlessness  had  the  paradoxical  dfect 
of  holding  him  close  on  board.  He  tried 
to  read  and  the  print  stood  blank  before 
his  eyes.  He  knew  that  he  was  waiting 
for  the  night. 

He  couldn’t  understand.  He  tried  to 
pull  night  toward  him,  and  the  minutes 
were  hours.  He  tried,  as  if  it  were  the 
onrush  of  death  itsdf,  to  hold  night  off, 
and  the  hours  were  minutes  in  their 
flight.  His  feet  carried  him  around  the 
decks,  but  his  mind  was  stupid.  Only 
in  the  subconscious,  the  blind  cellar  un- 
der the  brain,  were  things  in  motion;  all 
the  little  pictures  and  the  fragments  of 
{hrases  that  made  up  Roger  Brown, 
fighting  among  themselves  to  save  or  to 
damn  his  soul. 

Dusk  came  down  ovw  the  river. 
Night  felL  It  grew  as  late  as  it  had  been 
the  ni^t  before.  The  time  passed. 
There  was  almost  another  hour.  And 
out  of  the  upper  darkness  the  call  came 
winkii^  down,  importunate,  nerve- 
wrung — again,  and,  careless  of  shame, 
again  and  again.  And  then  the  awful 
thing  happened.  Something  Hke  an  an- 
ment  barricade  gave  way  in  Roger’s 
brain  and  a phrase  came  out  to  damn 
him: 


“Your  little  friend  is  lovely — ” 

Last  night  it  had  been,  “ — and 
lonely.”  But  never  had  that  shaken 
him  like  this. 

Dolly  was  lopely.  DoUy  Blaine!  Dolly 
Blaine  FitzHugh!  Yes,  yes.  Why  should 
a man’s  “delicious  imaginings”  be 
bound  by  that?  Why,  because  her 
father  had  been  his  father’s  friend — ^be- 
cause be  and  she  had  gone  to  high  school 
together  and  touched  hands  in  the  silly 
summer  nights  of  innocence — why  be- 
cause of  these  things  should  he  be  blind 
to  the  vision  of  her  in  the  dark,  as  fair- 
formed,  as  desirous  and  to  be  desired 
as  a stranger  would  be.  The  scales  from 
the  eyes  of  boys  and  fools  must  some- 
time fall  away.  . . . How  long  ago  had 
they  fallen  away  from  her^  . . , How 
long  a time,  behind  that  air  of  comrade- 
ship, had  she  been  laughing  at  him? 

And  a deei)er  blackness  f^.  Had 
they  all,  then — all  “tire  girls”  of  mem- 
ory— been  laughing  secretly  at  him  for 
sheltering  them  away  in  a boy’s  sanctu- 
ary of  chaffing,  hand-holding,  “rough- 
housing” reverence?  Had  he,  then, 
walked  through  boyhood  alone  in  his 
star-eyed,  dull  innocence?  Had  even  his 
closest  friends — even  in  the  high-school 
day.s — 

It’s  fine  to  know  nothing  about  life. 
But  it’s  too  perilous.  For  every  stone  in 
that  house  is  a keystone,  and  when  one 
goes  down  it’s  the  end. 

Standing  there  that  night  on  the  blind 
deck,  bom  again  and  bruised  and 
shaken,  staring  out  at  the  town  and  the 
crimson  thread  of  longing  running  so 
plainly  from  street  to  street,  house  to 
house,  chamber  to  chamber,  ev^  to  the 
black,  unsleeping  tower  on  the  hill — 
Oh,  he  didn’t  care!  Boys  care.  He  was 
a man. 

“Lovely!” 

And  he  loved  the  woman  up  there 
suddenly  with  a kind  of  love  that  struck 
down  through  his  being  in  that  alien 
night  like  the  white  kiss  of  lightning, 
leaving  him  miked,  shivering,  and  numb. 

“And  especially  at  night  — quits 
lonely — ” 
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Oh,  where  in  the  dark  along  the  nul 
was  that  boat  boom?  He  found  it  and 
peered  at  the  water.  . . . “ Where’s  the 
dinghy?”  he  demanded,  aloud. 

A seaman  sitting  on  the  forecastle 
house  told  him.  “Mr.  Payson’s  gone 
ashore  in  ’er,  sir.” 

“When?” 

“Few  minutes  back,  sir.” 

Yes,  Roger  had  heard  him  go,  but  he 
hadn’t  thought.  Just  a little  after  the 
light  in  Dolly’s  room  had  shown.  Pre- 
cisely as — precisely  as  on  the  night  b^orel 

He  put  out  a hand  and  took  hold  of 
the  rail.  He  steadie4  his  voice.  “What 
time  do  you  expect  him  back,  Joda?” 

“Can’t  say,  sir.  Last  night  he’s  gone 
half  the  night.” 

And,  like  a soundless  echo,  the  mem- 
ory of  Dolly’s  confidence: 

“Half  the  time  he’s  gone  . . . half 
the  night.  ...” 

Turning  away  from  the  rail,  the  van- 
ishing boat  boom,  the  half-obliterated 
seaman,  Roger  entered  into  hell. 

He  tramped,  driven  around  and 
around  the  imprisoning  rail,  hour  after 
hour  of  that  night.  Sometimes  he  shook 
with  an  exhaustion  that  came  across  him 
like  a wind.  His  eyes  stared  into  the 
dark. 

Dolly  was  up  there.  And  Payson  was 
up  there.  Dolly  and  Payson! 

The  weakness  was  gone.  Laughter 
rang  through  his  brain.  Derision!  He 
had  piiied  Payson.  Ha-ha!  Ho-ho-ho! 
He  had  pitied  him,  to  3ee  him  making  an 
ass  of  himself  before  that  woman  with 
his  bold  glances  and  his  threadbare  flat- 
teries. He  had  pitied  him,  seeing  the 
distaste  in  Dolly’s  eyes.  . . . Ho-ho-ho! 
Blind!  Blind!  Distaste?  Ha-ha!  For 
Dolly  liked  it.  They  all  liked  it — all 
women — all  “cut  from  the  same  damned 
bolt  of  goods”— they  loved  it — adored 
it — feared  it  and  adored  it — all  woman — 
all,  all,  all! 

“I  don’t  think  I’d  leave  me  alone  with 
Mr.  Payson — too  much.  ...” 

“You’ll  not  see  him  again,  Dolly.  I 
promise  you  ...”  Ha-hal  Ho-ho- 

ho! 


A spoke  of  the  wheel,  thrusting  out  of 
the  blackness  on  the  afterdeck,  cau^t 
his  jacket  and  twisted  him  around  rough- 
ly, like  a tippler  in  a policeman’s  fik. 
He  sat  down  in  a heap. 

“Yes,  but  still  it  was  to  me  she  called. 
The  old  caU!” 

Yes,  but  still  it  was  Payson  who  had 
seen  and  understood,  who  had  gone  and 
taken,  as  a man  like  Payson  would  ^- 
ways  go  and  take  while  a youth  like 
Roger  faltered  and  sniveled  and  could 
not  quite  believe. 

A fine  mucus  lay  on  his  lip.  Beyond 
the  river  cliffs  an  almost  imperceptible 
grayness  smote  the  sky.  Another  day 
was  begun. 

What  a weakling  he  was!  But  the 
weakest  of  the  weak,  with  a revolver,  can 
kill  the  strongest  of  the  strong. 

He  thought  he  would  kill  Payson. . . . 

The  day  went  by,  one  hour  after  an- 
other, fifteen  of  them.  Dusk  drew  down 
again.  Night  came  on.  An  oppres^on 
lay  over  the  river.  Stars  shone,  flicker- 
ing slightly  in  the  sky,  but  an  electric 
heaviness  bore  down  on  his  nerves,  and, 
late  as  the  year  was,  a rumor  of  thunda 
ran  around  the  horizon.  At  intervals 
distant  lightning  ran  up  the  sky,  and 
before  Roger’s  staring  eyes  the  yellow 
street  lamps  on  shore  were  dimm^  by  a 
myriad  blue-white  flare  of  window- 
panes.  And  he  saw  the  square  house  on 
the  hill  in  vivid  detail,  black  and  white. 

Night  before  last  it  had  been  eight 
o’clock  when  the  signal  came  down  from 
that  chamber  window;  last  night,  al- 
most nine.  To-night  nine  had  come  and 
gone;  the  half  hour  had  struck  its  three 
bells  on  the  ship’s  clock  aft,  and  still  the 
boy,  shivering  a little  through  all  his 
body,  pinched  the  rail  and  stared  into 
the  dark. 

But  why  should  he  expect  it  to-night? 
After  all,  it  was  only  “half  the  time” 
that  Dolly’s  husband  was  out  of  the  way 
— “half  the  night.”  And  Payson  was 
reading  below  decks,  calmly,  under  the 
yellow  skylight  aft. 

But,  no;  as  the  hour  grew  Payson  was 
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tHi  tiedc.  His  footfalls  went  and  came 
on  the  deck  near  the  wheel.  . . . And 
then,  there  it  was,  the  two  half-notes  and 
the  note  of  brightness,  just  once  in  the 
window  on  the  hiU.  And  Payson  came 
walking  forward.  . . . Roger  turned  to 
face  him. 

“Going  ashore  to-night?” 

“Why — why  I shouldn’t  wonder.” 
Payson  halted.  “Why?” 

“I  need  exercise.  I just  thought  I’d 
row  you  in.” 

In  the  darkness  Payson ’s  head  thrust - 
out  a fraction  of  an  inch.  There  was 
something  half  pugnacious,  half  embar- 
rassed, in  the  attitude. 

“ Well,  do  as  you’ve  a mind  to.  I — 
I’ll  be  ashore  some  time,  though.” 

“ Don’t  worry  about  me.  I’ll  look  out 
for  myself,  Payson.” 

“Oh,  I wasn’t  thinking — Well — in 
just  a minute,  then.  The  tide  has  turned 
and  I’ve  got  to  put  the  ship  to  bed.” 
And  he  was  off,  calling  an  order  into  the 
bows. 

Roger  walked  with  an  amazing  delib- 
eration to  the  comxnnion,  descended, 
entered  a stateroom,  took  from  a pigeon- 
hole in  a desk  the  oflScer’s  revolver, 
made  certain  it  was  loaded,  and  returned 
above  decks,  where  he  waited  beside  the 
boat  boom  till  Payson  came. 

He  didn’t  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  . . . 

At  the  weed-slimed  landing  under  the 
diadow  of  a warehouse  Payson  bade  him 
a hasty  good-night  and  climbed  out  of 
si^t  throu^  a gate.  Roger,  resting  on 
his  outboard  oar,  waited  till  the  man’s 
feotfalls  grew  faint  on  the  cobbles;  then, 
looping  the  dinghy’s  painter  over  a pile, 
he  sprang  out  and  followed. 

He  was  not  used  to  “shadowing.”  In 
this  waterfront  street  nine  tenths  of  the 
windows  were  dark  and  the  gas  lamps 
smoky  and  few.  He  paused  to  peer  up 
the  narrow  corridor  of  stone,  and  a blue 
glare  of  %htning  blinded  him.  He 
strained  his  ears  for  the  footfalk,  and 
thunder  thudded  down  over  the  roofs. 
Payson  had  given  him  the  sUp  so  soon. 
And  laughter  hurt  his  throat.  He  knew 


where  to  find  him  again!  Yes,  yes;  he 
knew  where  to  go. 

So  he  set  his  face  up  the  defile,  where 
the  glare  of  the  approaching  storm  went 
and  came.  A face  to  wonder  at,  if  any 
saw.  The  streaks  of  light  from  public- 
house  doorways  fell  out  across  his  path ; 
laughter  eddied  about  him  briefly  with- 
out touching  him.  He  had  become  sin- 
gle of  mind,  of  sight,  and  of  hearing;  he 
was  conscious  of  the  battle  of  his  boot 
soles  with  the  round,  ste^  ^nes,  but 
not  of  any  effort  or  fatigue. 

Up!  Up!  Up! 

“Onward  and  upward!” 

That  used  to  be  the  class  motto  in 
high  school.  And  Dolly  Blaine,  with  her 
hair  in  a huge  plait  aroimd  her  head,  at 
the  second  de^  to  the  left.  ...  It 
shook  him  till  the  teeth  rattled  in  his 
head.  ... 

He  tried  to  run  up  the  steqp  stones. 

And  then,  just  before  him  in  the  street, 
he  saw  Payson  again.  - And  under  a 
street  lamp  in  front  of  Payson  he  saw  a 
woman  with  a shawl  drawn,  mantilla- 
wise,  over  her  head,  waiting. 

But  he  hadn’t  counted  on  this.  He 
wasn’t  prepared  for  her  meeting  him  so, 
halfway,  in  public.  His  fumbling  hand 
would  hardly  accept  the  butt  the 
weapon  in  his  pocket. 

He  heard  them  talking.  In  the  fitful 
hush  between  two  bursts  of  thunder  their 
voices  came  to  his  ears,  thin  and  metal- 
lic, like  wires. 

“You’re  late  to-night.  Later  than 
last  night,  even.” 

“But  the  tide’s  later,  dearie.” 

“You  don’t  love  me,  you  don’t  love 
me.” 

“Oh  yes,  I do.  But  I have  to  wait  for 
the  tide — I’ve  told  you  that.  In  this 
damned  river  of  yours,  with  these  tides, 
I’ve  got  to  see  the  anchor  doesn’t  foul 
when  she  swings,  you  know  that — ” 

The  woman’s  hands  flew  out  to  the 
man’&  . . . 

Roger  found  himself  going  toward 
them  in  the  siddy  illumination  from  the 
lamp.  Lightning  broke  out  all  around, 
snowy,  penetrating  everywhere.  He  had 
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a glimpse  of  the  woman’s  face.  It  was 
a woman  he  had  never  seen  before, 
a stranger  with  heavy  black  eyes, 
pink  spots  of  cheeks,  an'd  a red,  red 
mouth. 

Whether  or  not  they  noticed  him  he 
couldn’t  say.  He  didn’t  care.  He  went 
{>ast.  His  momentum  carried  him  for  a 
distance  up  the  cobbles  and  left  him 
stranded  in  the  thunder  and  the  abrupt 
downfall  of  the  rain.  In  a wink  the 
water  had  struck  through  his  clothing  to 
his  skin.  It  struck  through  to  his  soul 
and  bathed  it  and  made  it  well. 

Oh,  but  more  than  well,  more  than 
well!  He  had  never  known  the  glory  of 
the  triumph  of  the  lover  elect.  After 
days  the  dead  heart  in  his  breast  was 
beating  again,  pounding  wildly  at  his 
ribs,  aching  with  this  glory  and  this 
triumph. 

And  so  he  had  been  jealous  of  Payson 
— bold  Payson — cheap  Payson!  Jeal- 
ous! And  so  blind!  . . . And  all  the 
while  it  had  been  for  him,  for  him,  for 
him,  that  the  nerve-wrung  call  had  come 
down  out  of  the  night  of  desire!  Night 
after  night,  reckless  of  pride  or  repulse 
or  any  shame! 

“Come!  Come!  I can’t  help  it,  and  I 
don’t  care!  Only — come!’’ 

And  she  was  lovelier  than  a woman  in 
a dream.  . . . 

All  this  while  he  had  been  climbing. 
No,  he  had  been  striking  the  world 
downward  under  his  feet  into  the  welter 
of  the  night. 

He  was  a man  at  last. 

There  was  a wall  in  a blur  of  watery 
light  cast  by  a lantern  over  a gate.  He 
knew  the  gate.  It  swung  oi>en  to  a push 
of  his  hand.  There  was  a door  at  the 
top  of  two  steps  with  a dim  fanlight  glim- 
mering above.  The  breath  clogged  in  his 
throat;  the  pounding  of  his  heart  rocked, 
him  on  his  legs;  his  arm  shook  like  a 
reed  blown  in  the  storm.  He  reeled  with 
a wilder  wine  than  he  had  ever  known  as 
he  lifted  his  hand  to  rap  on  that  door. 

Then  he  said,  “No!  A boy  raps  and 
waits.  A man  opens  and  goes  in.” 

The  door  was  on  the  latch.  The 


warmer,  faintly  lit  air  of  the  entrance 
hall  enveloped  him.  Closing  the  docur 
behind  him,  he  was  in  a sudden  hush, 
surrounded,  as  at  a great  distance,  by 
the  wail  and  wash  of  the  squall.  It  came 
in  like  the  beat  of  a dark  surf  through 
the  chambered  convolutions  of  a shell 
and  died  there  in  the  silence  waiting 
around  the  boy.  What  should  he  do — 
now? 

Whistle.  Of  course!  Whistle  very 
softly  the  answer  to  the  old  call.  He 
wet  his  lips  with  his  tongue  tip,  for  thqy 
had  grown  dry. 

Again  he  said  to  himself,  “No!”  It 
is  the  boy  that  calls  and  waits  and 
asks  but  one  more  sign,  while  the  man 
goes. 

He  was  in  the  upper  hall.  How  he  had 
got  himself  up  the  length  of  the  stairs  he 
couldn’t  have  said,  except  that  toward 
the  last,  on  the  upper  five  or  six  steps,  he 
had  grown  vaguely  conscious  of  having 
to  push,  push  upward,  physically, 
against  this  something  that  was  nothing. 
It  was  nothing,  nothing!  But  it  was 
about  his  ankles  and  knees,  clogging  his 
steps.  It  sat  astride  his  shoulders.  It 
lay  on  his  brain.  But  it  was  nothing. 

He  stood  still  in  the  darkness,  behind 
him  the  dim  glow  struggling  up  from  the 
hall  beneath,  and  before  him,  five  steps 
away,  a light  falling  out  from  between 
the  rose-colored  hangings  of  a chamber 
door. 

He  had  come  so  near  at  last  that  he 
could  hear  her  breathing  in  there.  Or 
was  it  the  pulse  of  blood  in  his  own  ears? 
No,  he  could  hear  her  breathing  there, 
waiting  there,  no  longer  in  the  dark,  but 
in  the  warm,  dim  light  of  rose.  . . . 

Four  steps.  Just  four  steps  more. 

Faith ! 

Why  in  the  name  of  hell  should  that 
come  around  his  knees  and  ankles? 

Faith? 

He  passed  a hand  over  his  face  and  it 
came  away  wet  with  tears,  tears  for  pity 
of  the  weakling  thing  he  was.  The 
devil,  though!  No!  And  he  had  an- 
other step.  ...  If  only  he  could  keep 
it  away.  It  was  no  more  than  the  faint- 
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est  taint,  the  merest  thread  of  air  in  the 
air,  but  it  got  into  his  nostrils  and  down 
into  his  windpipe  to  smother  his  heart. 

“But  I saw.  She  called  me  and  I 
saw,  I tell  you!” 

“But  what  is  faith?” 

“But  when  I see  vxUh  my  mm.  eyes — ” 
“ — and  know  with  ymr  heart  that  the 
thing  you  saw  was  Tied  there — that’ s faith!” 
“No,  but  I saw — I saw — I saw — ” 
And  in  the  distraught  gloom  of  the 
hall  Roger  wheeled,  and  all  the  breath 
went  out  of  him  in  a gasp,  for  there  be- 
hind him  another  door  had  opened; 
white  light  poured  out  across  the  floor. 

A shadow  came  up  across  the  light, 
swift,  almost  silent,  inchoate,  terrible. 
The  weight  of  it  came  against  his  breast 
and  bore  him  down.  And  the  big  old 
wolfhound  fought  for  toothhold  on  his 
throat. 

It  was  hot  there  on  the  floor.  The 
remote,  continuous  whisper  of  the  driven 
rain  ran  like  a wash  of  surf  around  the 
airless,  hollow  world.  They  wrestled  on 
the  floor,  the  beast  and  the  boy,  their 
limbs  writhing  slowly  with  not  more 
than  a sigh  or  a gasp  of  sound  within  the 
cross  lights  cast  from  the  two  doors. 

There  was  a pressure  stabbing  with 
fire  on  Roger’s  throat.  The  long,  wolf 
teeth  bored  in  to  nip  his  spine.  His  eyes 
pushed  out.  In  his  vision  the  lights  from 
the  two  doors  grew  preternaturally 
brilliant  and  he  saw  himself  groveling 
low  between  a husband  and  his  wife. 
The  wife  stood,  heavy-eyed  with  sleep 
and  horror,  in  the  rose  doorway,  one 
hand  clinging  to  the  hangings  for  sup- 
port and  the  other  pressed  to  her  own 
airless  throat.  The  husband  loomed  big, 
startled,  and  blinking  with  helplessness 
in  the  white  doorway,  like  a ghost  in  the 
surgeon’s  apron  covering  him  from  neck 
to  boots.  In  the  room  behind  him  there 
shone  a shadowy  glitter  of  bottles 
ranged  on  shelves.  And  from  the  room 
came  out  boldly  now  the  thing  that  had 
just  crept  out  a little  to  get  in  Roger’s 
way — the  mingled  breath  of  druggists’ 
wares — the  smell  of  iodoform  and  of 
peppermint  and  cloves.  . . . 


Dolly  was  crying:  “Frank!  God! 
Poor  fellow,  whoever  he  is!  Jock’s  kill- 
ing him!” 

The  doctor  was  coming  down  out  of 
the  clouds.  And  now  his  boot  had 
reached  the  dog’s  head.  But  the  dog’s 
teeth  had  reached  the  spine. 

There  was  a great  shattering  light  in 
the  dead  boy’s  brain: 

“Oh,  thank  God!  The  girls!  The  girls!” 

It  w'as  almost  dawn.  Payson  came 
up  over  the  bark’s  side,  made  the 
dinghy’s  painter  fast  to  the  boom,  and 
walked  aft. 

“Mr.  Brown  aboard  yet,  Joda?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Hmm!  I w'aited  awhile.  I thought 
he  must  have  come  off  with  a boatman, 
maybe,  when  the  weather  cleaned  up. 

. . . Hullo!  Just  in  time,  ain’t  I?  Tide’s 
just  turned  on  the  ebb.  There  she  goes, 
winking  on  the  hill.” 

The  anchor  w'atch,  a squat  shade  in 
the  gloom,  removed  his  pipe.  “The 
flash  in  the  window  up  yonder,  sir?” 

“Yes.  But  it  isn’t  in  the  window, 
though.  It  fooled  me  the  first  time  I saw 
it,  until  I took  a peep  in  Coast  Lights  of 
England.  No,  all  there  is  in  that  room 
is  some  pretty  lady’s  dressing  mirror, 
and  what  we  get  is  the  Abbott  Light, 
five  miles  to  sea  over  on  the  ocean  side — 
a one,  a two,  and  a long  three  at  seven- 
second  intervals.  But  we  catch  it  just 
right,  swinging  up  or  down  on  the  change 
of  the  tide — just  time  to  let  a man  get 
forward.  . . . Shake  a leg,  Joda,  and 
see  that  that  cable  comes  all  clear  when 
she  fetches  up  downstream,  for  in  this 
river,  with  these  devil’s  6wn  tides,  a 
man  gets  his  anchor  beginning  to  foul 
on  him  and  there’s  the  devil’s  own  price 
to  pay.” 

Once  more  the  inattentive  seaman 
took  the  pipe  from  his  lips.  “What’s 
that  you  say,  sir?” 

“ I say — a man  gets  his  anchor  begin- 
ning to  foul  on  him  and  there’s  the 
devil’s  own  price  to  pay  here.” 

“Quite  right,  quite  right.  And,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  sir,  ’most  anywhere.” 
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JARRI'S  hou^f  stocwi  lialfwiiy  d«>wn  rujyjjcttfd  filled,  the  Kduse  with  u 

liwd;  ihdehlAtiort^  la^nid.  >>r  Ywo;  ;i^ff^otf*d  ,^ 

GflDttoJh?  ehdreh.acljrMtt(^ddt;wi  ©he’:  hHes;  hut 

the?  Rcofestiiot’^  on  tii^:  othei*.^^^;\  .1^^ 

1#  or  ihewr  wns  ou  iioiroslng  ^trnc^  thndVler,  io 

bwi  ialidVe  thy  snuii}  ttu  iniiiTfen^w; . lilrum,  l>eftteh  with  non-'^ 

y thy  yhief  \vith  Qh  aU  thy  . S^yation 

poiekt«>h,  jetihiUK  '? 

hhnyt  r»>of  in  It  was  during  th»y 

^;tthd,  ^heA  4t  Rv  e^rly  that  I laji?' dh  tidAft?e:4 

'caws'  ^.f  w^tety  Oiro^  Wd  id  ItuareiH 

etingfwiro  thtdr«>w%  sunjpicr  roof<c~^  iug  Fyitrhy  toy 

My  utdilanan  fuiwAhufi.  Siiwyi  thy  Ilyy  hyr  Ihini  hhMAltM 
la-ge  ,'from_  the  ■ thrt'ev  bnildiwi^^Rit*-':  ■'  ?ii^hirtg'TL’>  t 
it  the.frysti-waler  »il|>ply  i he  set-  f j)|t>ri;^  .ld<e  avt^ 

*llt.  ;;il  thy^tltwcrf  w li^hti  thy  ? _ gktige  stfiylet, 

low  fw»n  the  liWgyss  of  ,R«e  A Eadod  khakv  sfurt.,  A ? jiaiW  ^ 

•hes^  jdashing  on  Hiy  shwls  df.cdis  ■ khaki  trouier?,  u pidr  id  oaiivAs  tenrtie 
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sfiaesi  anda  pftndanushfttcompleted  my  much  M a piecf^ 

wawlrobo;  I impeded  the. of  and  the  BanfiPe'de  ITudWt^ia  ‘was 

it  whctt  going  hnndt^  ^ - 

it  \vtta.ae^^.ssarj^tAgn  It  wfodld'afet,^^  Puarei 

tiay i.  and  to  vait  tbere.  until  t he  laimder-  or  Iris  >yife  that  L 'In, 

ibg  ^as  &i&$edl  a siipb  repairs  liiatle  Theirs  'sras!  piio  df;  P 

as  eotistdot  wear  , hud  caused  and  fur* 

ther  wear  tiefiaaTidcd.  Ho>v  to  replenish  white  nien  arc  rega  rded  njjT?  tmonsly 

it  and  til  m#t  oth^  ^ibiplA  utgt^  affivfeot.  Jf  , instead 

gave  pie  and  1 at  Hwtwpv  ihroji^itTiR^ 

was  goihg  pV'^r  the  prohreih  as  I lay  on  1 luut  the 

Puam’s  goest  he<l.  l,ti  nns  toward  the  mdi  fliiihing  tdward 

end  of  my'sectJted  week  ut  Rutiaro,  and  a paii Ilf s^viinniltig  tripriksj  iipQQ  reaching 

already  i I iy4i5  :fe 

ediy  idiabhyi  My  slicg*?  wei^:  ^tted  put^  a 

ift  ith  .sea  and  cel  ofithn«snflfi-ijdoc;n,«ie^ 

trouseri?;y?hiihv^w  at  the:  that  jSvfffietdx  vT  l«oL^ 

ttfiM;  of  of  . JJccref  inyc^^  after  tJ«r 

early  liissojiidiloi  Poura  Itad  pafehedf,  sudden  ;dcpart»ire  of 

sewed  on  huttons.  drawn  seams  to-  hopinp:  t heW-  might  hank 

getlier.  hut  the  gamients  were  ehtori-  note  in  Cin'e  l>f  105'  troirser^  jpocltets, 

ieaiiy  ailthg;  as  hopeless  of  effective  rev  TVIJat  L found 

pah’,  as  an  old  man  far  gone  in  .seniic  eKieL  a.  pictinr  post  c^  Wool- 

dec’ay,  Poiira  w'fis.  becoming  discour-:  worth  Bviildingv  and  a isthaff  ih' 

aged  aheut  them,  and  I knew  that,  she  )slTume’'*t  cuffed  an  more 

nm.>^t  he  wondnring  W'liy  I didnT  huy  eominoKtyt  a .sweeLpptSto  The 

some  fresh  ones,  r had  a very  gooil  pen-  handkerchief  I iieedfcdj&l^^ 

son  fhi'  fldi  hail  no  praeticaE  tr#  a means 

1 had  been  left  at  Rtitiaro  withmit  M and;  while  J might  have  given 


isf 'AN  WS  Vyg  TO  T 0 1;  V!  KST w aK rr 
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Up  tte  it  had  but  a slight  Th^y  had  put  aside  their  trotiaew  attd 

monctajrj’'  yalue,  and  Moy  Lingv  the  iihirts  and  gingham  di^s^  pow  that  I 
Chinew  st<irekee}>er  of  the  village,  was  was  no  longer  a stranger  to  them,  and, 
not  intea^ted  in  it.  I didn’t  offer  it  to  were  much  more  comfortable  in  their 
him  outHght , Ittstead,^^^^^  played  dti  it»  aiiijpJe,.  knee^length  garments,,  thojse  of 
in  fipmt  of  his  ^op.-  VTh^3fgreh  of  thfe  the  nieai’eaehing  from  th 
Black  Watcli,^’  whiidt  X W the  women,  twisted  tightly  under  the 

wnth  some  skill  ’ ^^iie?Se5s?&.et  feYery  . amts.  , Simple  'hnd  cOHYeh^^ 
ypodg^t^  oit  the, {stand  it  was,  l.frli  timi  hW  sfcsUrd  for 

strument,-  btd: 'offers  «£«::. tp;  assume  .■that'  -.style/  'df ..  ■d’ise^s,  since 
and  the  pras|ietd  was  as  I was  not  aceustpmied  : id 

far  away  as  v ni«ve»;  I ap- 

His  sppply  pf  iEuroijeeh  e?ot]«hg  w pearance  tif  A weHcahis  and  Europeans 
limited,  but  ample  to  supply  niy.w  1 had  seen 

He  found  for  urn  throe  uade^  all  sorts  of  poeer  places,  who  gome  and 

forty shiiitij  of  go  through  ,t^  Erench 

less  ample  propPrilpns,  a pair  pf  dunga^  Oeeaiiia,  "irHey  tijsfaed  into  pareu»  the 
ree  OyerniE,  ttiid  a palr  uf  rope-sdle  slioe*,'  ntpuieot  of  their  arrival  at  Fajjeete,  and 
I aski^  ;h%  fd  ashie  , Iwefore  a week  fold  passed  were  iiiore 

and  '"VYCtd  off  iff Uptm  AUd  prhnitiY^e  in’  a jKiphisfeicated  way  than 
means  pf  openlhg  a : the  Tahitiaas  Ihcmselvcs  I had  no  de^ 

the  eAnDy'ffi'hinaptmp^^^  :Siro.  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  amateur 

possible  method  -»i[)eu  to  ntej  1 , might  / . earjiubals,./  eyed  tbfmgh  there  was  spine 
adopt  the  . I ,r:oul4, , ekeiise  for  it  at  Kiiliaroi  and  I .knew 
buy  tlu^/ of  them  for  due  ' 'thdt  the  Pamnotuans  wtmld  have  aioife 

undershirt,  and  1 .foKhVed.  that  Moy  tesj^eet  for  roe  if  I dressed' after  'thp  nmn- 
Ling  would  tniist . we  tn  that  ciffrnl . oer  of  my  own  raceJ . - 

Nearly  all  of  the  rwtives  w'ore  ^ B obtain  dofhing  without 
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iTioni'j— without  di;vuf^uj[k  lo 
thiit  I h.-ul  no  TJitv 

dinti«l  thmUjfh  my  tjfe’in  • 

per^istCTi*:*?.  like  thft  lliurrihir  of 
w;it*:r  od  Puarei’s  iron  »t', 

aftor  ajl,  Iw  ht^i  to  ctmtide  iii  thfe ? 

I ctiuhl  tell  him  *>f  faiy  bjihk  acoMifat  at 
Pa^e**te,  Jtnd  he  knew,  of  course,  that 
tjii*  CvMi  IViv.fhip  had  left  me.  w'itiwiMf 

3 W'ml  of  w^ariUHjtf,  taking  uiy  sea  chest 

with  her.  I was  tciul>ie<l  to  make  a oon- 
feystou  of  loy  predicftigont,  hitt  ]>ri»ic  or 
a kind  of  chihili.sb  vauity  prev-eoled  me. 

by  Jove!”  1 I'tl tw 

if  I do.'  Puatei,  his  wife'll!,  the  ;TCff:  of 
tlieto — expect  me  to  Jke  Hp  Ui  tJteir 
ditional  ctinecptious  td  while  Vmhe  1 
am  supj;>ospd  to  be  mysterioiinly  afflaehts- 
and  I owe  it  to  theut  to  iwcserve  that 
myth  id  ah  its  rooiantic  glapionr.*' 

, I ha*j  no  feelcog  »d  giriU  iu  tuaking  tjVk 
tlcctdon;  rather,  a sense  of  virtuCi  like, 
fluil  of  HO  ijtdulgent  faiher  itjxin  a-ssor- 
jitg  Itis  childr<*n  that  there  is-  a Santa 
Cla  u.s;.  1 decicteij  to  tye  not  only  tnys- 
teridusly.but  incmijbly.atflUent.  TlieriES- 
fore^  W’heu  the  ram  had  j«is.sed  I put  pa 
my  raer«ded  gamjerils  and  went  to  Moy 


I hmbffSimSji*Blt»ftg  ccMxmu  front 
xif  !m  wpnt  shed,  itnd  lieckoned  tw  him 
: ip  a ciireh^  a-py.  He  came  forward, 
Smiling  plea-sanfly  as  usual,  but  there 
Wait  a wltnrwd  glitter  in  bis  eyes  which 
sapi.  fpiite  as  rdauily  ft.s  words.  '*  Honor- 
able sir,  I bow  iitdore  you.  but  I expect 
an  aderxuate  Bjonetafs'  peturp  for  the 
Servirp^y  1 was  upt  tnUmitiated,  bow* 
'BVet.  and  when  he  hrought  forth  the 
articles  I biid  ..selected  earlier  1 wave«i 
them  aside — all  ot’  them  excepting  the 
ro|H?-soJp  shoesf,  the  only  male  footgear 
of  any  kind  on  the  island.  I explained, 
thitl:  I had  lipt  befoie  seen  I W bolt  of 
: white  drtlf  —tlic^  mtsit  expcusiv'e  cloth  in 
his  .^join^iod  that  f waoted  enough  of 
it  iif  make  four  ^nits,  I Si>w  at  once  that 
1 had  risen  id  his  estimation  aJwiUt  1.3 
per  cent,  and,  thus  encouraged;  I went 
on  buying  la^nsldy— white-cjallyn  cloth 
fpr  underwear  aitd  shirt?;  some  pencils 
and  hfs  eiiltpc  supiply  of  .notebooks  for 
nry  vmJunjlnvms  obser\Wtions  on  the  life 
and  character  of  the  Patiniotuants;  a 
Night-Kihg  flash  lamp;  a dozen  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  Chinese  manufacture; 
a (fosieti  pairs  of  earrings  and  four  locketa 


il 
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coffee;  three  bottles  of  perfume  in  f^iwy  knives;  a can  of  green  paint  aiiil  another 
IwTces  ; .fourta  rgelw>lLsofribbon--eM,0?jg1i  bt  white-^  it  is 

to  reach  froni  one  en^  of  the  village  to  enowgb  to  say  that  I bought  lavishiy, 
the  other;  side'  and  bade  combs  w odds,  and  ends  of  things 

sui^erbly  omaineoted  with:  bits  beftatuse  Moy  % natliing 

ed  glass;  a bolt  of  mosquito  else/  He  had  a ftiod.  but 

nettingj  amtn^key  •wnCTieb;  Beax'on  in  ptheT  respects:  his  stoefc  w^  low,  and 
lanteiti??;  n:^:Rl|5nn  mat-,  and  one  bow  . when  i had  fihisbedt  soEfte  of  bis  sfid^es 
fie  'd}rpad>/  sold  at  r were  ahnosl-  b^rcy  On  ime  .thej« 

home  in,  ‘’gents';  furnishings ” .shop 

At  tlw-i  bejdnni.Og  I h.'vd  no  thoughf  ih^riptidl  the;^:;isidg  of  it 

going  m W reeWesdy,  But  as  1 went  read;  ‘\Cn;iew  otty  ^laclinff  can't 

fwini  article  the;  cphvjetion  fchewppt  tyw  pr%h,talhiint'fef^^^^^ 

grewnpon  nw  that  the  deeperi  plungeyf  wmetioily's  jjypsio  guro---wor4%’ to  that 
tlw  greiiter  J'hdf 

upon  Jjfoy  birig,  and  it  was  e^^sential  cureani^i,  i*  tp.  be  found;  strangely 
that  i dMhdd  eiflpught;;\Wt 

mytbirnl  weiddf  real.;  Hi?  beeathe  4dfpdn  fhe  Low  4rc^  I bpitghl 

more  and  more:  dcterer/tinl  a^  jpy/hngBL.  ^“^‘/hages 

of  purehtlscg  inerOased/fiii  .si:«e.i  t 4thdd  [ii-hd  dthec  epofecBons-  to,  lie-had:, 
no  innairy  ;«#  to  the  price  of  ans'lhydtr , ’ twbuted  the  «inoag  the,  einldren.  The 
belimHhg  iliftt  to  be  in  keeping  with  tliie  ycMithful.  hIftcpuffs  chewed  On  for 
ray.sterioh?ly  afffgent  At  my  thirty  seconds'  sind  then  sWallow’ed,  be-- 

back  i hegrtiia  Mpp  of  e'wited  <a?n ver^^^  lieving,  in  flieir  inienlightened  W9y ’ Wiat 
tldn:.  ;Tbe:  filled  with  people,  guru  fe  tt  at»rt  of  food . 1 had  read  of. 

j felt  thft  hjKf,  but  look  Tto  monkey;..s  dying  in  zoos  hw;ause  of  thd 

notteC;  pf  ifc  mid  wyn t bn  with  my  pus-  aume  practh^;  biit,^  ih/so  far  as  I know, 
iubnle^s  two  boHs  of  tlw'rc'  «'ere  po  hi  eff^  it  at 

women's  iire.s.s  gbuds;  four  pocket-  Ruljaroyeilhef  then  or  later. 
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I suwvrtied  ypry  wi'll  iti  juiprcs-sing  netliug  ii.  dt^pery  tijp  RHesl  J>e<i. 
Puam.  He  Was-astGuuflipfJ  the  iiutn-  1 had,  in  faet;  tKMJght  U vfi&  eud 

,1)»H’  «f  Oiy  piiridiases^  Poura  Rfdch  ott  wOtrtesi^  rolgiits,  par- 

“ khpQcd  out  the  ndut"H<^ahlicd  iv'h  after  a ituh^  TO 

pliers  T^d»d  eorruTfi  ttfe  hottse,  'yete  ;V  feurful;  ouJsi(dtee;::^^^F  tiouse- 

and  sat  fkiWB  i'd  tt)e  donnv'fty^  hot  eiiojr  hidd  was  uiw  and 

infttis  body  I'OinjdeMy  LloeK^  t|iYJ;»bted>  and  at  hist  B'ddW  h»yo  to  f.»arl- 

ffaneev  pK  the  Wrartda  the  cotivotsii)-  dfeput/do  add  ?tay  them  till 

dioft  era<dcied  sad  spafi kltd  wd tti  eon Jep-  iiiornuigu  The  <d>tfeed;  ’”’as  for 

Lure.  { c<»ijld  .heUr  ob<#vc, thp  othtd^s  the 
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less  meal.  His  faith  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  however,  although  he  admitted 
that  coffee  drinking  might  not  damn  me, 
since  I had  been  taught  to  believe  that 
it  would  not. 

I was  thinking  with  pleasure  of  his 
tolerance,  and  of  the  comforting  bev- 
erage I should  have  the  following  morn- 
ing, when  I remembered  that  mine  was 
green  Tahiti  coffee  which  must  be  taken 
to  Moy  Ling  for  roasting.  His  shop  was 
deserted.  I could  see  it  at  the  end  of  the 
sunlit  street,  steaming  with  moisture 
after  the  rain.  The  open  doorway  was 
a square  of  black  shadow.  It  lightened 
with  a misty  glimmer  as  I watched,  and 
suddenly  Moy  flashed  into  view.  He 
ran  quickly  down  the  steps,  halted  irres- 
olutely, and  stood  for  a moment,  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  Puarei’s  house.  Then  he 
turned,  mounted  the  steps  again,  and 
vanished  slowly  in  the  gloom.  I was 
uneasy,  knowing  what  he  was  thinking; 
but  an  island  less  than  three  miles  long, 
with  an  average  width  of  four  himdred 
yards,  offers  a poor  refuge  for  a faint- 
hearted debtor.  And  so,  having  stowed 
my  other  purchases  under  the  guest  bed, 
I took  the  bag  of  coffee  and  returned  to 
Moy’s  store,  hoping  that  I might  quiet 
his  fears  by  increasing  my  obligation  to 
him. 

When  one  is  without  them,  clothing, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  such  necessi- 
ties assume  a place  of  exaggerated  im- 
portance, which  is  the  reason  why  the 
memories  of  the  earlier  part  of  my  stay 
at  Rutiaro  are  tinged  with  the  thought 
of  them.  But  I had  not  come  to  the  Low 
Islands  to  spend  all  of  my  time  and 
energy  in  the  mere  fight  for  a comforta- 
ble existence.  I could  have  done  that 
quite  as  well  at  home,  with  greater  re- 
sults in  the  development  of  a more  or 
less  Crusoe-like  resourcefulness.  At  Ru- 
tiaro the  life  was  strange  and  new  to  me, 
and  I found  the  days  too  short  for  ob- 
serving it  and  the  nights  for  reflecting 
upon  it.  My  first  interest,  of  course,  was 
Puarei’s  household — the  chief,  his  wife, 
two  sons,  and  three  daughters  all  housed 


in  that  one-room  frame  building.  The 
room  was  commodious,  however,  about 
twenty-five  feet  by  fifteen,  and  on  the 
lagoon  side  there  was  a broad  veranda 
where  Poura  and  her  daughters  did  much 
of  their  work  and  passed  their  hours  of 
leisure.  Behind  the  house  was  a large 
cistern,  built  of  blocks  of  cement^ 
coral,  and  a small  outkitchen  made  of 
the  odds  and  ends  of  packing  cases  and 
roofed  with  thatch. 

I wondered  at  Puarei’s  preference  for 
a board  box  covered  with  corrugated 
iron,  to  the  seemly  houses  of  the  other 
Rutiaroans.  He  thought  it  a palace, 
and,  being  a chief,  the  richest  man  of 
the  atoll,  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  later 
Paumotuan  tradition  that  he  should 
have  a white  man’s  kind  of  dwelling. 
Unsightly  though  it  was  without,  the 
economy  of  furnishing  gave  the  interior 
an  air  of  pleasant  spaciousness,  like  that 
of  the  island  itself  with  its  scarcity  of 
plant  life  and  of  trees  other  than  the 
coconut.  There  was  no  European  fur- 
niture with  the  exception  of  a sewing 
machine  and  the  guest  bed,  an  old- 
fashioned,  slatted  affair  which  looked 
strange  in  that  environment.  On  it  was 
a mattress  of  kapok  and  two  immense 
pillows  filled  with  the  same  material. 

The  linen  was  immaculate,  and  the  outer 
coverlet  decorated  with  hibiscus  flowers 
worked  in  silk.  I had  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  bed,  for  it  would  not  have 
held  Puarei  and  his  wife.  The  slats . 
would  have  given  away  at  once  under 
their  weight,  and  Poiu^  assured  me  that 
the  children  preferred  sleeping  on  their 
mats  on  the  veranda.  The  rest  of  the 
furnishings  were  like  those  of  the  other 
houses — two  or  three  chests  for  clothing; 
pandanus  mats  for  the  floor;  paddles, 
fishing  spears,  and  water  glasses  stacked 
in  a comer  or  lying  across  the  rafters. 

An  open  cabinet  of  native  manufacture 
held  the  toilet  articles  of  the  women — 
a hand  mirror,  a few  combs,  and  a bottle 
of  imscented  coconut  oil,  the  one  cos- 
metic of  the  Low  Islands,  which  was  used 
by  all  members  of  the  family.  There 
were  also  several  articles  of  jewelry  such 
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as  the  traders  sell,  some  fishing  hooks  of 
pearl  shell,  and,  on  a lower  shelf,  a 
Tahitian  Bible.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  branches  of  curiously  formed  coral, 
hat  wreaths  and  necklaces  of  shell 
wrou^t  in  beautiful  and  intricate  de- 
signs. There  were  no  pictures  other  than 
the  open  windows  looking  out  on  the 
It^oon  in  one  direction;  and  in  the  other, 
across  the  level,  shaded  flow  of  the 
island  toward  the  sea. 

We  spent  but  little  time  indoors.  All 
of  the  cooking  was  done  in  the  open,  and 
we  had  our  food  there,  sitting  cross- 
legged  aroimd  a doth  of  green  fronds. 
The  trees  around  us  furnished  the  dishes. 
I had  not  used  my  tin  spoon  and  the 
two-pronged  fork  since  the  evening  of 
my  arrival,  and  learned  to  suck  the 
miti  sauce  from  my  fingers  with  as  loud 
a zest  as  any  of  them.  Usually  we  had 
two  meals  a day  at  Rutiaro,  but  there 
was  no  regularity  about  the  time  of 
serving  them.  We  ate  when  we  were 
hungry  and  food  was  to  be  had,  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and 
as  late  as  ten  in  the  evening.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I remember  so  well  the 
feasts  prepared  by  Poura  and  her  daugh- 
ters, and  served  by  them,  for  they  never 
sat  down  to  their  own  food  until  we  had 
finished.  Feasts  of  a simple  kind,  but, 
by  Jove!  how  good  eveiything  tasted 
after  a day  of  fishing  and  swimming  in 
the  lagoon  or  out  at  sea.  I didn’t  tire  of 
• coconuts  as  quickly  as  I had  feared  I 
should;  and  the  fish  were  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways — boiled,  roasted  over 
hot  stones,  grilled  on  the  coals,  or  we  ate 
them  raw  with  a savor  of  miti  sauce. 
Puarei’s  dog,  one  of  the  best  fishers  of  the 
island,  was  the  only  member  of  the  fam- 
ily discriminating  in  his  requirements. 
He  often  came  up  while  we  were  at 
dinner,  with  a live  fish  in  his  mouth, 
which  he  would  lay  at  Poura’s  feet, 
looking  at  her  appealingly  until  she 
cooked  it  for  him.  Sometimes,  to  tease 
him,  she  threw  it  away,  but  he  would 
bring  it  back,  and,  no  matter  how  hun- 
gry he  might  be,  refuse  to  eat  it  raw. 

The  sea  furnished  occasional  variety 


of  diet  in  the  way  of  turtles  and  devil- 
fish; and  I ocmtributed  rice,  tinned  meat, 
and  other  preserved  food  which  I bou^t 
Mqy  Ling  i^enever  I imagined  his 
confidence  in  me  was  beginning  to  fal- 
ter. That  was  a ri^ky  procedure,  only 
to  be  undertaken  on  the  days  when  I 
was  so  filled  with  animal  spirits  that  I 
more  than  half  believed  in  my  weahh, 
in  my  {>ower  to  draw  mon^  or  anything 
else  I wanted  out  of  the  clear,  dry  air  of 
Rutiaro. 

One  thing  I had  wanted  from  the 
first,  above  all  others — a house.  The 
idea  of  imposing  indefinitely  upon 
Puarei’s  hospitality  was  distast^ul,  and 
no  boats  were  expected  within  five  or 
six  months.  I had  not,  in  years,  lived 
for  so  long  a period  at  any  one  place. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  1 had  often 
dreamed  of  for  having  a home  of  my 
own.  I should  have  to  ask  the  chief  for 
it,  and  at  first  thought  the  request 
seemed  a large  one.  Then,  too,  how 
could  I'say  to  him  with  any  show  of 
logic:  “Puarei,  1 am  not  willing  to 
bother  you  longer  by  occupying  the 
guest  b^  in  your  hoose.  Therefore, 
will  you  please  give  me  a house  to  my- 
self?” He  might  think  I had  peculiar 
ideas  of  delicacy.  But  further  reflection 
convinced  me  that,  while  I could  not 
ask  him  for  a pair  of  trousers — ^not  even 
for  so  trifling  a thing  as  a shirt  button, 
since  he  would  have  to  purchase  it  at 
Moy  Ling’s  store — might  legitimatdy 
suggest  the  gift  a house.  It  would 
cost  only  the  labor  of  making  it,  and 
that  was  not  great.  At  Rutiaro  houses 
were  built  in  less  time  than  was  needed 
to  sail  across  the  lagoon  and  bade. 
The  inhabitants  might  reasonably  have 
adopted  the  early  Chinese  method  of 
roasting  pig  by  putting  the  carcasses  in 
their  dwellings  and  setting  fire  to  the 
thatch.  It  would  have  been  a sensible 
proceedure,  employed  at  times  when  the 
old  thatch  ne^^  renewal.  Nothing 
permanent  would  have  been  destroyed 
except  the  framework  of  poles,  and  that 
could  be  replaced  as  easily  as  firewood 
could  be  cut  for  a Maori  oven. 
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The  up>8hot  of  the  matter  was  that  I 
was  given  not  only  a house,  but  an  island 
of  my  own  to  set  it  on — I who  had  lived 
much  of  my  life  up  four  or  five  flights  of 
stairs,  in  furnished  rooms  looking  out  on 
chinmey  pots  and  brick  courts  filled 
with  odors  and  family  washings.  The 
site  was  a small  motu  lying  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  lagoon,  four  miles  from  the 
village  island.  It  had  a name  which 
meant,  “The  place  where  the  souls  were 
eaten.”  Once,  a man,  his  wife,  and  two 
rfjildren  went  there  to  fish  on  the  reef 
near  the  pass.  All  of  them  were  taken 
ill  of  some  mysterious  disease,  and  died 
on  the  same  day.  As  their  souls  left 
their  bodies  they  were  seized  and  eaten 
by  some  vindictive  human  spirits  in  the 
form  of  sea  birds.  The  legend  was  evi- 
dently a very  ancient  one,  and  the 
events  which  it  described  had  happened 
so  long  ago  that  fear  of  the  place  had 
largely  vanished.  Nevertheless,  the 
chief  tried  to  persuade  me  to  choose  an- 
other site;  and  Poura,  when  she  learned 
that  I wanted  to  live  on  the  Soul- 
Eaters’  Island,  was  deeply  concerned. 
Neither  of  them  could  understand  why 
I should  want  to  live  away  from  the 
village  island.  I wince,  even  now,  when 
I think  of  the  appalling  tactlessness  of 
that  request;  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
Paumotuans  themselves,  by  their  exam- 
ple, had  got  me  into  the  vicious  habit 
of  truth-telling  in  such  matters.  There 
is  no  word  in  their  language  for  tact. 
They  believe  that  a man  has  adequate, 
although  sometimes  hidden,  reasons  for 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  they 
understand  that  it  explains  seemingly 
uncourtly  behaviour. 

1 had  accepted,  almost  unconsciously, 
their  own  point  of  view  so  that  it  didn’t 
occur  to  me  to  invent  any  polite  false- 
hoods. But  my  knowledge  of  Paumo- 
tuan  was  more  limited  than  Puarei’s 
knowledge  of  French,  and  how  was  I to 
explain  my  desire  for  so  lonely  a place 
as  the  Soul  Eaters’  Island?  The  Pau- 
motuans, from  their  scarcity  of  numbers, 
the  isolation  of  their  fragments  of  land, 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  around  them,  are 
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drawn  together  naturally,  inevitably. 
How  make  clear  to  them  the  unnatuned 
gregariousness  of  life  in  great  cities? 
Suddenly  I thought  of  my  picture  post 
card  of  the  Woolworth  Building.  I 
told  them  that  in  America  many  people, 
thousands  of  them,  were  cooped  to- 
gether in  houses  of  that  sort.  I had  been 
compelled  to  sj)end  several  years  in  one 
and  had  got  such  a horror  of  the  life 
that  I had  come  all  the  way  to  the  Cloud 
of  Islands,  searching  for  a place  where  I 
might  be  occasionally  alone. 

While  the  post  card  was  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,Huirai,  the  constable,iloyal 
friend  in  every  emergency,  gave  color  to 
my  explanation  by  describing — ^for  the 
thousand  and  first  time,  I suppose — ^his 
adventures  in  San  Francisco.  Dusk  deep- 
ened, the  last  ghostly  light  faded  from 
the  clouds  along  the  northern  horizon, 
and  still  he  talked  on;  and  the  idlers  on 
the  chief’s  veranda  listened  with  as  keen 
interest  as  though  they  had  never  heard 
the  story  before.  Poura,  who  was  at 
work  on  my  new  wardrobe,  lit  a lamp 
and  placed  it  on  the  floor  beside  her, 
shading  it  from  her  eyes  with  a piece  of 
matting.  The  light  ran  smoothly  over 
her  brown  hands,  and  the  mountain  of 
shadow  behind  her  blotted  out  the  forms 
of  the  trees.  Now  and  then  she  put 
down  her  work  and  gazed  intently  in 
Huirai’s  direction.  His  voice  rose  and 
fell,  thrilled  with  excitement,  died  away 
to  a deep  whisper  of  awe  as  he  told  of 
the  wonders  he  had  seen,  the  street  cars, 
the  lofty  buildings,  the  elevators  which 
rose  to  an  immense  height’  as  swiftly  as 
a coconut  would  fall,  the  trains,  the 
motors,  the  ships,  the  pictures  which 
were  alive.  He  imitated  sounds  with 
amazing  fidelity,  and  his  gestures, 
vaguely  seen  in  the  gloom,  were  vividly 
pictorial  of  the  marvels  he  had  met  with 
in  his  travels. 

The  story  ended  abruptly,  and  Huirai 
sat  down,  conscious  of  the  effect  he  had 
produced.  No  one  spoke  for  a long 
while.  Then  the  chief,  who  was  sitting 
beside  me,  broke  the  silence  with  that 
strange  Polynesian  exclamation  of  won- 
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der  too  great  for  words,  “Ah-ah-ah-ah- 
ah!”  uttered  with  distinct,  rapid  pre- 
cision, like  the  staccato  of  machine-gun 
&e.  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  knee  alFec- 
tionately,  with  an  air  possessorship; 
and  at  the  contact  a feeling  of  pride  rose 
in  me,  as  thou^  I were  the  planner  of 
the  cities,  the  magician  whose  brain  had 
given  birth  to  the  marvels  Huirai  had 
described.  But  conceit  of  that  kind  may 
be  measurably  reduced  by  a moment 
reflection,  and  I remem^red  that  the 
extent  of  my  contribution  to  my  native 
land  was  that  1 had  left  it.  Small  cause 
for  vanity  there.  However,  I had  no 
mind  for  another  tussle  with  my  con- 
science. 1 had  been  the  indirect  cause 
of  eloquence  in  Huirai  and  oi  enjoy- 
ment in  his  auditors.  That  was  raough 
for  one  evening  on  the  credit  side.  On 
the  other  side,  to  Puarei,  to  Poura,  to 
his  children,  and  to  all  the  kindly,  hos- 
pitable people  of  Rutiaro  I was  under  an 
obligation  which  I could  never  hope  to 
cancel.  But  they  didn’t  expect  me  to 
cancel  it.  I was  not  even  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  showing  appreciation.  Just 
as  there  is  no  word  in  their  language  for 
“tact,”  th«%  is  none  approaching  our 
word  “gratitude”  in  meaning.  To  a 
man  in  my  position,  owner  of  Soul  Eat- 
ers’ Island,  and  of  a house  to  be  built 
there  the  following  day,  that  was  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  for. 

The  Chinese  language  is  richer,  I be- 
lieve, in  terms  implying  obligation.  I 
was  reminded,  less  pleasantly,  of  an- 
other accoimt  on  the  debit  side,  by  the 
flare  of  a match  which  lit  up  for  a mo- 
ment, the  pensive,  cadaverous  face  of 
Moy  Ling. 

While  I was  in  the  midst  of  these  ad- 
ventures my  friend  Nordhoff  was  await- 
ing me  at  Tahiti  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  my  credit  account  at  the 
Banque  de  I’lndo-Chine.  He  remained 
there  for  some  weeks,  guest  of  Airima 
and  her  household,  whose  hospitality  I 
too  have  ample  cause  to  rememl^r. 
Then  he  was  off  again  on  his  wanderings 
among  islands  far  to  the  westward. 


Long  afterward  he  was  able  to  give  me 
an'  account  of  an  evening  he  had  spent 
with  Airima,  who  told  him  stories  of  her 
family,  stories  of  marvds  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  narrative  o£  Huirai, 
constable  and  traveler  of  the  atoll  of 
Rutiaro.  The  Lizard  people  Tahiti 
have  disappeared,  and  there  are  but  few 
now  who  believe  in  them  or  are  mindful 
of  them.  But  fifty  generations  hence, 
when  the  last  of  thdr  comely  descend- 
ants have  been  long  in  their  graves,  who 
will  remember  them?  Who  will  believe 
that  a race  so  well  worth  preserving 
could  have  perished  utteriy  from  the 
earth? 

Nordhoff’s  story  I give  as  he  gave  it 
me,  or  rather,  as  he  smt  it  me;  for  mir 
rendezvous,  first  planned  a year  ago,  has 
yet  to  be  kept: — 

The  evening  was  veiy  warm  and  still. 
The  sea  rumbled  faintfy  on  the  reef,  half 
a mile  offshore,  and  l^hind’  us — dbove 
the  vague  heights  of  Oixffena  and  Acwai 
— ^a  full  moon  was  rising.  The  palms 
were  asleep  after  their  daily  tussle  with 
the  trade — ^fronds  drooping  and  motion- 
less in  silhouette  against  the  sky.  We 
had  spread  mats  on  the  grass  close  to  the 
beach;  Tehinatu  lay  beside  me,  chin 
propp>ed  in  her  hands — she  had  been 
bathing,  and  her  dark  hair,  still  damp, 
hung  in  a cloud  about  her  face.  Her 
grandmother,  Airima — the  woman  of 
Maupiti — sat  facing  us,  cross-legged  in 
the  position  of  her  people.  Now  and 
then  a fish  leaped  in  the  lagoon;  once, 
far  down  the  beach,  a ripe  nut  thudded 
to  the  earth. 

“ If  you  two  like,”  said  old  Airima  “ I 
will  tell  you  the  stoiy  of  my  ancestor,  the 
Lizard  Woman.” 

The  girl  smiled  and  raised  her  head 
in  the  little  gesture  which  corresponds 
to  our  nod.  “That  is  a good  tale,”  she 
declared,  “and  true,  for  I am  named 
after  that  Lizard  Woman  who  died  so 
many  years  ago.” 

The  woman  of  Maupiti  lit  a match  to 
dry  a leaf  of  black  tobacco  over  the 
flame;  when  she  had  twisted  it  in  a strip 
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at  pandanus  and  inhaled  deeply  of  the 
amoke,  she  spoke  once  more.  Her  voice 
was  flexible  and  soft  with  a sweet  huski- 
ness— an  instrument  to  render  the  music 
of  the  old  island  tongue — its  cadences 
measured  or  rapid,  falling  or  rising  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tale. 

“In  the  old  days,”  Airima  began,  “so 
long  ago  that  his  name  b now  forgotten, 
there  was  a king  of  Papenoo,  a just  man, 
successful  in  war  and  beloved  by  his 
people.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of 
Bora  Bora — ^the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  that  island;  she  was  the  delight  of 
his  heart,  and  they  had  many  children. 
When  she  fell  ill  and  died,  a great  sad- 
ness came  over  the  king;  he  could  do 
nothing  but  brood  over  his  loneliness. 
In  his  dreams  he  saw  the  face  of  his 
wife;  life  was  hateful  to  him;  even  his 
children,  shouting  and  playing  about  the 
house,  grew  hateful  in  his  eyes.  A day 
came  at  last  when  he  could  endure  the 
sight  of  them  no  longer,  and  a plan  to 
be  rid  of  them  took  form  in  his  mind. 

“There  had  been  a storm  and  he 
knew  that  the  waves  would  be  running 
high  at  a place  where  there  was  a break 
in  the  reef.  ‘Come,’  be  said  to  the 
women  of  his  household,  ‘bring  my 
children  to  swim — it  will  hearten  me  to 
see  them  sporting  in  the  surf.’  But 
when  they  came  to  that  beach,  and  the 
women  saw  the  great  waves  thundering 
in  through  the  pass,  they  were  afraid, 
for  even  a strong  swimmer  could  not 
live  in  such  a sea.  Then  the  king,  whose 
hope  was  that  his  children  might  drown, 
bade  them  forget  their  fears.  One  after 
another  the  young  boys  and  girls  went 
into  the  sea  and  were  swept  out  by  the 
undertow — ^fearless  and  shouting.  The 
waves  broke  over  them  and  at  times 
they  disappeared;  the  women  began  to 
cover  their  faces,  for  they  thought, 
‘These  pretty  children,  so  dear  to  us, 
are  as  good  as  dead.’ 

“Then  the  watchers  saw  a strange 
thing — a true  thing,  told  me  by  my 
grandfather,  who  had  learned  it  from 
the  li]>s  of  his  ancestors.  Beyond  the 
breaking  of  the  surf,  the  children  began 
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' to  sport  in  the  water,  diving  and  leaping 
higher  and  hi^er  into  the  air.  Their 
skins  grew  black  and  glistened  in  the 
sunlight;  their  arms  turned  to  flns  and 
their  feet  became  like  the  tails  of  fish; 
the  gods  of  those  days  had  taken  pity  on 
their  innocence  and  made  of  them  the 
fiirst  dolphins — ^the  playful  children  of 
the  sea.  And  the  king  was  glad,  for  he 
saw  that  his  children  would  not  die,  and 
he  knew  that  th^  could  no  longer  come 
to  his  house  to  bring  back  bitter 
memories. 

“As  the  years  went  on,  the  daughters 
of  many  chiefs  were  brou^t  to  the  king, 
but  no  woman  found  favor  in  his  eyes; 
his  heart  was  always  heavy  and  no  man 
saw  him  laugh,  ^metimes  he  walked 
alone  in  the  mountains  where  men  do 
not  go  even  to-day,  for  he  feared  nothing 
— ^neither  the  ravening  spirits  of  the 
dead,  nor  the  Lizard  People,  who  in 
those  days  lived  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  Fifty  generations  of  men  have 
lived  and  died  since  our  ancestors  came 
to  this  island;  they  found  the  Lizard 
People  already  in  possession  of  the  land. 
Ta  ’a  ta  Moo,  they  called  them — ^half 
human,  half  lizard;  able  to  riimb  among 
the  cliffs  where  no  man  could  follow. 
The  human  warriors  were  more  powerful 
in  battle,  and  as  time  went  on  the  Lizard 
Folk  were  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains.  Now  the  last  of  them  is 
dead,  but  if  you  doubt  that  they  once 
lived,  go  into  the  hills  and  you  will  see 
the  remains  of  their  plantain  gardens 
high  above  cliffs  no  human  creature 
could  scale.  My  own  people  are  travel- 
ing the  same  path — soon  the  last  of  us 
will  also  be  dead,  and  the  white  num  will 
glance  at  the  scattered  stones  of  our 
maraes  to  make  sure  that  once  upon  a 
time  we  lived. 

“But  I was  telling  you  of  the  king. 
One  day,  as  he  wandered  alone  in  the 
mountains,  a Lizard  Woman  was  lying 
in  the  fern  beside  the  trail — a head 
woman  of  her  people,  skilled  in  magic 
and  able  to  read  the  future.  This  king 
was  a tall  man,  very  strong  and  hand- 
some; as  he  passed  without  looking 
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down,  she  seized  his  foot  gently  in  her 
jaws.  At  that  he  looked  down  and  hb 
heart  swelled  with  love  of  her.  He 
dwelt  with  her  in  the  mountains  and 
when  at  last  he  came  down  to  the  sea 
hb  people  had  given  him  up  for  dead. 

“In  due  time  a son  was  bom  to  that 
Lizard  Woman — ^a  strong  and  beautiful 
boy,  the  image  of  the  king  hb  father; 
she  reared  him  alone  in  the  mountains 
and  grew  to  love  him  better  than  her 
life.  But  when  she  looked  into  the  fu- 
ture her  tears  fell.  When  the  child  was 
twelve  years  old  she  led  him  to  the 
mouth  of  her  valley  and  talked  long 
with  him,  telling  him  what  he  was  to  do, 
before  she  turned  away  and  went  back 
to  her  own  place,  weeping.  Taking 
thought  of  her  words,  the  boy  went 
alone  to  the  village  of  the  king.  Hb 
dress  was  the  skin  of  Ibards. 

“When  he  came  to  that  place  he 
said  to  those  about,  ‘Take  me  to  the 
king,  my  father.’  But  when  they  re- 
peated his  words,  the  king  said,  ‘It  b 
false;  I have  no  wife  and  no  child.’ 
Then  the  child  sent  back  word  asking 
the  king  if  he  had  forgotten  walking  one 
day  in  the  moimtains  many  years  before. 
With  that  the  king  remembered  his  love 
for  the  Lizard  Woman,  and  bade  his 
men  bring  the  boy  to  him.  And  when 
he  saw  the  strong,  fearless  child  and 
heard  hb  people  exclaim  at  the  beauty 
of  the  boy  and  the  wondrous  likeness  to 
himself  hb  heart  softened  and  he  said, 
‘This  b indeed  my  son!’ 

“The  years  passed,  and  the  heart  of 
the  Lizard  Woman — sad  and  alone  in 
the  mountains — grew  ever  more  hungry 
for  her  son,  until  at  length  her  life  b^ 
came  intolerable  without  sight  of  him. 
She  stole  down  from  the  hills  by  night 
and  went  softly  about  the  village,  weep- 
ing and  lamenting  because  her  son  was 
not  to  be  seen;  the  people  trembled  at 
sight  of  her  in  the  moonlight  and  at  the 
sound  of  her  weeping,  and  the  king 
feared  her,  for  he  knew  that  she  was 
powerful  in  magic,  and  thought  that  she 
had  come  to  take  her  son  away.  In  hb 
fear  he  took  canoe  with  the  young  man, 


and  they  went  down  the  wind  to  Tetu- 
aroa,  the  Low  Island,  where  he  thou^t 
to  be  safe  from  her.  But  the  Lizard 
Woman,  by  her  magic,  knew  where  they 
had  gone;  she  looked  into  the  future  and 
saw  only  sadness  and  deatii  for  herself. 
What  must  be  cannot  be  avoided.  She 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam  first  to 
Raiatea  where  she  had  lands  and  where 
the  bones  of  her  ancestors  lay  in  the 
marae.  When  she  came  to  that  shore 
she  knew  that  her  death  was  near  and 
that  she  would  die  by  the  hand  of  her 
own  son.  Close  by  the  beach  she 
stopped  to  weep,  .and  the  place  of  her 
weeping  b still  called  Tai  Nuu  Iti  (the 
LitUe  Falling  of  Tears).  Farther  on  her 
path,  she  stopped  again  to  weep  still 
more  bitterly,  and  to  thb  day  the  name 
of  that  place  b Tai  Nuu  Rahi  (the  Great 
Falling  of  Tears).  When  she  had  been  to 
her  marae,  she  plunged  again  into  the 
ocean  and  swam  to  Tetuaroa — in  all  the 
islands  there  was  no  swimmer  like  her; 
because  of  hb  mother,her  son  was  named 
Au  Moana  (Swinuner  in  the  Sea). 

“The  king  and  the  king’s  son  saw 
Tehinatu  coming  far  off — ^for  Tehinatu 
was  the  name  of  that  Lizard  Woman — 
and  they  felt  such  fear  that  they  climbed 
to  the  top  of  a tall  palm.  Then,  knowing 
the  manner  of  her  death,  she  came  out  of 
the  water — weeping  all  the  while — ^and 
began  to  climb  the  palm  tree.  The  two 
men  trembled  with  fear  of  her;  they 
threw  down  coconuts,  hoping  to  strike 
her  so  that  she  would  fall  to  the  earth. 
But  though  she  was  bruised  and  her  eyes 
blinded  with  tears,  she  climbed  on  until 
she  was  just  beneath  them,  clinging  to 
the  tnmk  where  the  first  fronds  begin  to 
branch.  She  stopped  to  rest  for  a mo- 
ment, and  as  she  clung  to  the  palm, 
allowing  her  body  to  relax,  her  son 
hurled  a heavy  nut  which  struck  her  on 
the  breast.  She  made  no  outcry,  but 
her  hands  let  go  their  hold  and  she  fell 
far  down  to  the  earth.  But  the  men 
still  trembled  and  were  afraid  to  come 
down  out  of  the  tree,  for  she  struck  in 
a swampy  place  and  was  long  in  dying; 
all  afternoon  she  lay  there,  weeping  and 
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lamenting  nntil  at  sunset  the  spirit  left 
her  body.  When  she  was  de^,  they 
took  her  to  Raiatea  and  buried  her  in 
her  marae.  After  that  the  two  men  re- 
turned to  Fapenoo,  and  when  the  king 
died  the  son  of  the  Lizard  Woman 
reigned  Imig  in  his  stead.  These  are  true 
words,  for  the  blood  of  Swimmer  in  the 
Sea,  bom  of  the  Lizard  Woman,  flows  in 
my  veins.” 

Old  Airima  ceased  to  speak.  From 
the  coconut  shell  at  her  side  she  took  a 
lump  of  black  native  tobacco  and  began 
to  tear  off  a leaf  for  a fresh  cigarette. 
Her  granddaughter  turned  on  one  side 
— ^head  resting  on  a folded  forearm — and 
looked  at  me. 

“Aye,  those  are  true  words,”  she  said; 
“for  is  my  name  not  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Lizard  Woman?  During  a thousand 
years,  perhaps  more — mai  tahiio  mat: 
since  the  beginning — ^the  women  of  our 
family  have  been  called  Tehinatu.  You 
yourself,  though  we  call  you  Tehari, 
have  a real  name  among  us — ^Au  Moana, 
after  her  son.  These  names  belong  to 
us;  no  other  family  does  well  to  use 
them.” 

The  flare  of  a match  illuminated  for 
an  instant  the  wrinkled  and  aquiline 
face  of  Airima.  As  she  tossed  the  glow- 
ing stick  aside,  the  moonlight  smoothed 
away  the  lines;  I was  aware  only  of  her 
black  eyes,  wonderfully  alive  and  yoimg. 

“Tell  him  of  Poia,”  she  suggested, 
“and  the  dead  ones  in  robes  of  flame.” 

“Au^,”  said  the  girl;  “that  is  a 
strange  tale,  and  it  came  about  because 
of  a name.”  She  sat  up,  shaking  the 
hair  back  over  her  shoulders. 

“The  woman  who  saw  these  things,” 
she  went  on,  “was  another  of  our  an- 
cestors. She  was  called  Poia,  a name 
her  grandfather  had  given. 

“One  day,  in  midaftemoon,  Poia 
was  sitting  in  the  house  beside  her 
mother,  busy  with  the  weaving  of  a mat. 
All  at  once  a darkness  closed  in  before 
her  eyes  and  she  felt  the  spirit  strug- 
gling to  leap  from  her  body.  It  was  like 
the  pangs  of  death,  but  at  last  her  spirit 
was  free  and  with  its  eyes  she  saw  her 


body  lying  as  if  in  sleep,  and  perceived 
that  there  were  strangers  in  the  house — 
two  women  and  a man.  The  women 
were  very  lovely,  with  flowers  in  their 
hair  and  robes  of  scarlet  which  seemed 
to  flicker  like  fire.  They  were  Vahinetua 
and  Vivitautua,  ancestors  dead  many 
years  before,  who  loved  Poia  dearly. 
The  man  was  likewise  dressed  in  flaming 
scarlet,  and  he  wore  a tall  headdress  of 
red  feathers.  He  was  Tanetua,  another 
of  Poia’s  ancestors.  The  three  had 
come  from  the  marae  to  seek  Poia,  and 
they  spoke  to  her  kindly,  saying,  ‘ Come 
with  us,  daughter.’  And  though  she 
felt  shame  when  she  looked  down  at  her 
dull  dress  and  disordered  hair,  she  fol- 
lowed where  they  led. 

“They  took  her  to  the  marae  Tai 
Nuu  Rahi,  and  there  Poia  saw  a huge 
woman  waiting  for  them.  The  right  side 
. of  that  woman  was  white,  and  the  left 
side  black;  when  she  saw  them  coming 
she  fell  on  her  knees  and  b^^  to  weep 
for  joy.  ‘Is  it  you,  Poia?’  she  cried. 
‘Then  welcome!’  As  Poia  stood  there, 
marveling,  the  stone  of  the  marae 
opened  before  her  like  the  door  of  a 
great  house,  and  Vahinetua  and  Vivi- 
tautua said  to  her,  ‘Go  in.’  The  door 
gave  on  a chamber  of  stone— the  floor 
was  of  stone,  and  the  ceiling  and  the 
walls.  They  passed  through  another 
door  into  a second  empty  room  of  stone, 
and  thence  into  a third,  and  there  Poia 
chanced  to  look  down  at  herself.  She 
had  become  lovely  as  the  others;  her 
hair  was  dressed  with  flowers  and  her 
robe  was  scarlet,  seeming  to  flicker  like 
fire.  While  she  was  looking  at  herself, 
no  longer  ashamed,  the  two  women  said 
to  her:  ‘ You  must  stay  here,  for  you  be- 
long to  us.  We  are  angry  with  your 
grandfather  because  he  called  you  Poia. 
That  is  not  all  of  your  name — ^your  true 
name  is  Tetuanui  Poia  Terai  Mateatea. 
That  name  belongs  to  us,  and  you  must 
have  it,  for  you  are  our  descendant  and 
we  love  you.’ 

“She  did  not  know  that  this  was  her 
name;  she  thought  it  was  only  Poia. 
In  spite  of  their  kindness  she  was  fright- 
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ened  and  told  them  that  she  wished  to 
go  home.  They  took  her  to  the  door  of 
her  house  and  left  her  there;  and  she 
found  herself  lying  with  the  half-woven 
mat  in  her  fingers.  Her  mother,  who 
was  sitting  beside  her,  only  said,  ‘You 
have  slept  well.’  But  Poia,  in  fear  and 
wonder  at  what  she  had  seen,  said  noth- 
ing to  her  mother,  not  even  when  the 
two  went  to  bathe. 

“The  next  day,  in  midaftemoon, 
Poia  again  felt  the  darkness  close  in 
before  her  eyes,  the  pangs  of  death  as 
her  spirit  struggled  and  at  last  escaped 
from  the  body.  But  this  time  she  found 
herself  gloriously  clothed  and  beautiful 
at  once.  All  went  as  before  until  they 
came  to  the  third  chamber  of  the  marae; 
there  were  leaves  spread  on  the  floor  of 
that  place  as  if  for  a feast,  but  the  only 
food  was  purple  flowers.  The  others  sat 
down  and  began  to  eat,  and  Poia  at- 
tempted to  do  likewise,  but  the  taste  of 
the  flowers  was  bitter  in  her  mouth. 
Again  the  two  women  said,  ‘You  belong 
to  us;  you  must  not  be  called  Poia,  but 
Tetuanui  Poia  Terai  Mateatea.’  And 
they  coaxed  her  to  stay  with  them,  but 
she  wept  and  said  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  be  separated  from  her  husband,  whom 
she  loved.  As  before,  they  were  kind  to 
her  and  took  her  to  her  house,  where  she 
awoke  as  if  from  sleep,  and  said  nothing. 

“It  was  the  same  the  next  day,  but 
this  time,  when  they  had  come  to  the 
third  chamber  of  the  marae,  Vehinetua 
and  Vivitautua  said ; ‘Now  you  must  no 
longer  think  of  returning;  you  are  ours 
and  we  wish  you  to  stay  here  with  us.’ 
Poia  wept  at  their  words,  for  she  began 
to  think  of  the  man  she  loved.  ‘ I must 
go,’  she  said;  ‘if  I had  no  husband  I 
would  gladly  remain  with  you  here.’ 
At  last,  when  her  tears  had  fallen  for  a 
long  time,  the  three  dwellers  in  the 
marae  took  her  home;  they  bade  her 
farewell  reluctantly,  saying  that  next 
day  she  must  come  to  them  for  good. 

“This  time  Poia  awoke  in  great  fear, 
and  she  told  the  story  to  her  mother 
when  they  went  to  bathe  together.  Her 
mother  went  straight  to  the  grand- 


father, to  tell  him  what  she  had  seen  and 
ask  him  if  her  true  name  was  Poia,  as  he 
had  said  years  before.  Then  the  old 
man  said  that  he  had  done  wrong,  for 
the  name  was  not  only  Poia,  but  Tetu- 
anui Poia  Terai  Mateatea,  a name  which 
belonged  to' Vahinetua,  and  Tanetua  and 
Vivitautua.  And  these  three  came  no 
more  to  get  Poia;  they  were  content, 
for  they  loved  her  and  wanted  her  to 
have  their  name.’’ 

As  she  finished  her  story,  Tehinatu 
lay  down  once  more,  resting  her  head  on 
her  grandmother’s  knee.  My  thoughts 
were  wandering  far  away — across  a 
great  ocean  and  a continent — to  the 
quiet  streets  of  New  Bedford,  set  with 
old  houses  in  which  the  descendants  of 
the  whalers  live  out  their  ordered  lives. 
In  all  probability,  thd  ^1  beside  me, 
Polynesian  to  the  core  and  glorying  in 
a long  line  of  ancestors  whose  outlandish 
names  fell  musically  from  her  lips — ^had 
cousins  who  lived  on  those  quiet  streets; 
for  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  a New 
Bedford  whaling  captain,  the  husband 
Airima — a puritan  who  ate  once  too 
often  of  the  fei,  and  lingered  in  the 
islands  to  turn  trader,  and  rear  a family 
of  half-caste  children,  and  finally  to  die. 
The  story  is  an  old  one,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  in  every  group:  the 
white  cross;  the  half-white  children  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways;  their  turning 
aside  from  the  stony  {>ath  of  the  father’s 
race  to  the  pleasant  ways  of  the  mother. 
And  so  in  the  end  the  strain  of  white, 
further  diluted  with  each  succeeding 
generation,  shows  itself  in  nothing  more 
than  a name  . . . seldom  used  and  often- 
times forgotten.  It  is  Natiue  at  work, 
and  she  is  not  always  cruel. 

“Is  it  the  same  with  names  in  your 
land?’’  Airima  was  asking.  “Are  certain 
names  kept  in  a family  throughout  the 
years?’’ 

“ It  is  somewhat  the  same,”  I told  her, 
“though  we  do  not  prize  names  so 
highly.  My  father  and  grandfather 
and  his  father  were  all  named  Charles, 
which  you  call  Tehari.” 

“Among  my  people,”  she  said,  “the 
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possession  of  a name  means  much.  As 
far  back  as  our  stories  go,  there  has  been 
a man  named  Maruae  in  each  genera- 
tion of  my  father’s  family.  Some  of 
these  Maruaes  were  strange  men.  There 
was  Maruae  Taura  Varua  Ino,  who 
fished  with  a bait  of  coconut  for  the 
spirits  of  men  drowned  in  the  sea;  and 
another  was  Maruae  Mata  Tofa,  who 
stole  a famous  shark — the  adopted  child 
of  a man  of  Fariipiti.  That  was  a good 
shark;  it  lived  in  the  lagoon,  harming 
no  one,  and  every  day  the  man  and  his 
wife  called  it  to  them  with  certain 
secret  words.  But  Maruae  coveted  the 
shark,  and  he  prepared  an  underwater 
cave  in  the  coral  before  his  house. 
Then,  when  the  cave  was  ready,  he  hid 
in  the  bushes  on  the  shore  of  the  lagoon 
while  the  man  was  calling  his  shark,  and 
in  this  way  Maruae  learned  the  secret 
words  of  summons.  When  the  man  and 
his  wife  had  gone,  Maruae  called  out  the 
words;  the  shark  appeared  close  inshore 
and  followed  him  to  the  cave,  where  it 
stayed,  well  content.  And  that  night  he 
taught  it  new  words.  Next  day  the  man 
and  his  wife  called  to  their  shark;  and 
when  it  did  not  come  they  suspected 
that  Maruae  had  enticed  it  away. 
After  that  they  went  to  the  house  of 
Maruae  and  accused  him  of  the  theft; 
but  he  said:  ‘Give  the  call,  if  you  think 
I have  stolen  your  shark.  I have  a 
shark,  but  it  is  not  yours.’  They  called, 
but  the  shark  did  not  come.  Then 
Maruae  called  and  the  shark  came  at 
once,  so  he  said,  ‘See,  it  must  be  my 
shark,  for  it  obeys  me  and  not  you.’  As 
he  turned  away  to  return  to  Fariipiti, 
the  other  man  said,  ‘I  think  it  is  my 
shark,  but  if  it  will  obey  you  and  no 
other,  you  may  have  it.’ 

“Some  days  later,  a party  of  fisher- 
men came  to  Maruae’s  cave,  where  the 
shark  lived.  They  baited  a great  hook 
and  threw  it  into  the  water,  and  as  it 
sank  into  the  cave  they  chanted  a 
magic  chant.  Then  the  shark  seized  the 
bait,  and  as  they  hauled  him  out  they 
laughed  with  joy  and  chanted,  ‘E 
matau  maitai  jmru  maumau  e anave 
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maitai  maea  i te  raV  This  chant  is 
something  about  a good  hook  and  a 
good  line,  but  the  other  words  are  dead 
— what  they  mean  no  man  knows  to- 
day. That  night  there  was  feasting  in 
the  houses  of  the  fishermen,  but  next 
morning,  when  Maruae  went  down  to 
the  sea  and  called  his  shark,  nothing 
came,  though  he  stayed  by  the  lagoon, 
calling,  from  morning  till  the  sim  had 
set.  After  that  he  learned  that  his 
shark  had  been  killed  and  eaten,  and 
from  that  day  none  of  Maruae’s  under- 
takings prospered;  finally  he  pined 
away  and  died.” 

Tehinatu  stirred  and  sat  up,  eyes 
shining  in  the  moonlight.  The  subject 
of  sharks  has  for  these  people  a fascina- 
tion we  do  not  understand,  a significance 
tinged  with  the  supernatural. 

“They  did  evil  to  kill  that  shark,” 
she  said,  “for  all  sharks  are  not  bad. 
I remember  the  tale  my  mother  told  me 
of  Viritoa,  the  long-hair^  Paumotuan 
woman — wife  of  Maruae  Ouma  Ati. 
Her  god  was  a shark.  It  was  many 
years  ago,  when  the  vessels  of  the  white 
men  were  few  in  these  islands;  Maruae 
ship|>ed  on  a schooner  going  to  New 
Zealand,  taking  his  wife  with  him,  as 
was  permitted  in  those  days.  That 
woman  was  not  like  us;  she  understood 
ships  and  had  no  fear  of  the  sea;  as  for 
swimming,  there  were  few  like  her. 
When  she  came  here  the  women  mar- 
veled at  her  hair;  it  reached  to  her 
ankles,  and  she  wore  it  coiled  about  her 
head  in  two  great  braids,  thick  as  a 
man’s  arm. 

“The  captain  of  "that  schooner  was 
always  drinking;  most  of  the  time  he  lay 
stupefied  in  his  bed.  As  they  sailed  to 
the  south  the  sea  grew  worse  and  worse, 
but  the  captain  was  too  drunk  to  take 
notice.  The  men  of  the  crew  were  in 
great  fear;  they  had  no  confidence  in 
the  mate,  and  the  seas  were  like  moun- 
tain ridges  all  about  them.  The  morn- 
ing came  when  Viritoa  said  to  Maruae: 
‘Before  nightfall  this  schooner  will  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea;  let  us  make 
ready.  Rub  yourself  well  with  coconut 
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oil,  and  I will  braid  my  hair  and  fasten 
it  tightly  about  my  head.’  Toward  mid- 
day they  were  standing  together  by  the 
shrouds  when  Viritoa  said:  ’Quick,  let 
us  leap  into  the  rigging!’  That  woman 
knew  the  ways  of  the  sea;  next  moment 
a great  wave  broke  over  the  schocmer. 
The  decks  gave  way,  and  most  of 
the  people — ^who  were  below — died  the 
death  of  rats  at  once,  but  Viritoa  and 
her  husband  leap>ed  into  the  sea  before 
the  vessel  went  down. 

“A  day  and  a ni^t  they  were  swim- 
ming; there  were  times  when  Maruae 
would  have  lost  courage  if  Viritoa  had 
not  cheered  hnn.  ’Put  your  hands  on 
my  shoulders,’  she  said,  ’and  rest;  re- 
member that  I am  a woman  of  the  Low 
Islands — we  are  as  much  at  home  in  the 
sea  as  on  land.’  All  the  while  she  was 
praying  to  the  shark  who  was  her  god. 
The  storm  had  abated  soon  after  the 
schooner  went  down;  next  day  the  sea 
was  bhie  and  very  calm,  ^^sently, 
when  the  sun  was  high,  Viritoa  said  to 
her  husband:  ‘I  think  my  god  will  soon 
come  to  us;  put  your  head  beneath  the 
water  and  teB  me  what  you  see.’  With 
a hand  on  her  shoulder,  he  did  as  she 
had  told  him,  gazing  long  into  the  depths 
below.  Finally  he  raised  his  head, 
dripping,  and  when  he  had  taken  breath 
he  spoke.  ’I  see  nothing,’  he  said; 
’naught  but  the  mitt  hauriuri — the  blue 
salt  water.*  She  prayed  a little  to  her 
god  and  told  him  to  look  again,  and  the 
third  time  he  raised  his  head,  with  fear 
and  wonder  on  his  face.  ’Something  is 
rising  in  the  sea  beneath  us,’  he  said 
as  his  breath  came  fast — ’a  great  shark 
large  as  a ship  and  bright  red  like  the 
mountain  plantain.  My  stomach  is  sick 
with  fear.’  ’Now  I am  content,’  said 
the  Paumotuan  woman,  ’for  that  great 
red  shark  is  my  god.  Have  no  fear — 
either  he  will  eat  us  and  so  end  our 
misery,  or  he  will  carry  us  safe  to  shore. 
Next  moment  the  shark  rose  beside 
them,  like  the  hull  of  a ship  floating 
bottom  up;  the  fin  on  his  back  stood 


tall  as  a man.  Then  Viritoa  and  her 
husband  swam  to  where  he  awaited 
them,  and  with  the  last  of  their  strmigth 
they  clambered  up  his  rou^  side  and 
seated  themselves  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fin,  to  which  th^  clung. 

’’For  three  days  ami  three  ni^ts  th^ 
sat  on  the  back  of  the  shark  while  he 
swam  steadily  to  the  northeast.  They 
might  have  died  of  thirst,  but  when  there 
were  squalls  of  rain  Viritoa  imbotmd  her 
hair  and  sucked  the  water  from  one  long 
braid  while  Maruae  drank  from  the 
other.  At  last,  in  the  first  gray  of  dawn, 
they  saw  land — ^Mangaia,  I think  you 
call  it.  The  shark  took  them  close  to 
the  reef;  th^  sprang  into  the  sea  and 
the  little  waves  curied  tiiem  ashore 
without  a scratch.  As  th^  lay  resting 
on  the  reef  the  shark  swam  to  and  fro, 
close  in,  as  though  awaiting  some  word 
from  them.  When  she  saw  this,  Viritoa 
stood  up  and  cried  out  in  a loud  voice: 
’We  are  content — ^we  owe  our  lives  to 
thee.  Now  go,  and  we  ^all  stay  here!’ 
At  those  words  the  shaik-god  turned 
away  and  sank  into  the  sea;  to  the  day 
of  her  death  Viritoa  never  saw  him 
again.  After  that  she  and  her  husband 
walked  to  the  village,  where  the  pteople 
of  Manitia  made  them  welcome;  and 
after  a few  years  they  got  passage  on 
a schooner  back  to  Maruae’s  own  land.” 

The  soft  voice  of  the  girl  died  away — 
I heard  only  the  murmur  of  the  i^. 
Masses  of  cloud  were  gathering  about 
the  peaks  of  the  interior;  above  our 
heads,  the  moon  was  sailing  a clear  sky, 
radiant  and  serene.  The  work!  was  ^ 
silver  and  gray  and  black — the  quiet 
lagoon,  the  shadowy  land,,  the  palms 
like  inky  lace  against  the  moonlight. 
Tehinatu  stifled  a little  yawn  and 
stretched  out  on  the  mat  with  the 
abrupt  and  careless  manner  of  a child. 
Her  grandmother  tossed  away  a burnt- 
down  cigarette. 

”It  is  late,”  said  the  woman  of  Mau- 
piti,  ’’and  we  must  rise  at  daybreak. 
Now  let  us  sleep.” 


(To  be  continued) 
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BY  E.  ALEXANDER  POWELL 

Major  of  Infantry,  Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army 


SPURRED ' by  the  restlessness  of 
youth,  most  red-blooded  Americans 
of  the  present  generation  have  at  some 
period  of  their  boyhood  more  or  less 
seriously  consid^ed,  I will  wager,  the 
project  of  running  away  from  home  to 
join  the  army.  And  if  the  parents  of 
other  boys  were  like  mine  they  met  the 
proposal,  if  they  learned  of  it,  with  un- 
qualified disapproval  and  vigorous  op- 
position. 

“What  do  you  want  to  go  into  the 
army  for?”  our  fathers  would  demand, 
with  ill-concealed  impatience.  “There’s 
no  future  in  it  for  you.  It  doesn’t  fit 
you  for  anything  except  fighting.  And 
the  associations  are  not  the  kind  that 
you  have  been  accustomed  to.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  regular 
army  of  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  did 
not  offer  a particularly  promising  career 
to  an  intelligent  and  ambitious  lad  of 
good  upbringing.  In  the  old  army  the 
opportunities  for  edacation  and  self- 
improvement  did  not  seek  6ut  the  sol- 
dier; he  had  to  seek  them.  There  were 
post  schools,  it  is  true,  but  they  were 
poorly  equipped  and  indifferently  con- 
ducted, attendance  at  them  being  volim- 
tary,  though  sometimes  disciplinary. 

When  his  routine  duties  had  been  per- 
formed, the  soldier  was  free  to  spend  his 
ample  leisure  in  “bunk  fatigue,”  or  to 
seek  less  wholesome  forms  of  recreation, 
for  in  those  unregenerate  days  the 
saloon,  the  gambling  house,  and  the 
brothel  were  as  recognized  features  of 
every  community  as  the  town  hall,  the 
opera  house,  and  the  fire  station,  nor 
was  there  any  legal  means  of  driving 
such  establishments  from  the  vicinity  of 
military  reservations.  In  spite  of  these 
temptations,  the  old  army,  with  its 


ordered  life  and  stem  discipline,  was  an 
undeniable  force  in  character  building, 
though  its  most  loyal  supporters  would 
scarcely  venture  to  claim  that  it  afforded 
the  soldier  very  much  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation. Yet  there  were  many  who  used 
the  army,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects  and 
weaknesses,  as  a ladder  on  which  they 
climbed  to  success  and  fame,  as  witness 
those  officers,  some  of  whom  now  wear 
on  their  shoulders  the  twin  stars  of 
major-generals,  who  began  their  military 
careers  as  enlisted  men.  But  their  suc- 
cess was  due  in  most  cases,  I think,  to 
their  inherent  ability  and  determination 
rather  than  to  the  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings. 

The  old  army  was  the  closest  of  close 
cori>orations.  Its  personnel,  conunis- 
sioned  and  enlisted  alike,  were  as  clan- 
nish as  the  members  of  a college  frater- 
nity. They  were  as  far  removed  from  the 
life  of  the  nation  as  a body  of  cloistered 
monks.  The  man  in  uniform,  whether 
officer  or  private,  looked  with  a certain 
supercilious  tolerance  on  those  who  wore 
“cits,”  and  this  attitude  the  civilians 
returned  with  interest.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing,  indeed,  for  men  in  uni- 
form to  be  informed  that  their  room  was 
preferable  to  their  presence  in  certain 
places  of  entertainment. 

Suddenly  the  Great  War  burst  upon  the 
world  ih  a hurricane  of  fire  and  carnage, 
and  the  wearers  of  the  uniform  which 
had  not  been  welcomed  in  the  theaters 
and  the  dance  halls  were  frenziedly  ac- 
claimed as  “the  thin  brown  line  of 
heroes”  to  which  the  nation  looked  for 
its  defense.  There  followed  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  the  draft;  and  the  very 
men  who  had  derided  and  condemned 
their  sons  for  wanting  to  join  the  army 
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were  themselves  pleading  with  the  re- 
cruiting officers  to  let  them  don  the 
uniform  and  do  their  bit. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
began  the  rapid  dismantling  of  the  great 
war  machine  which  had  been  so  hastily 
improvised.  Then  followed  the  tedious 
discussions  in  Congress,  which  resulted 
in  the  authorization  of  an  increase  in 
the  strength  of  our  permanent  military 
establishment  to  approximately  300,000 
officers  and  men.  But  more  recently 
Congress,  by  making  aj^ropriations 
for  the  maintenance  of  only  150,000 
men,  has  in  effect  temporarily  limited 
our  military  establislment  to  that 
strength. 

Most  persons  are  doubtless  aware  that 
during  the  war  the  Division  of  Psychol- 
ogy of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
kept  a scrupulous  record,  by  means  of 
various  ingenious  tests,  of  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  calibers  of  the  men 
brought  into  the  army  by  the  draft; 
but  very  few  persons  are  aware,  I imag- 
ine, that  this  record  disclosed  the  star- 
tling fact  that  approximately  one-quar- 
ter of  the  drafted  men  were  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  illiterate,  one  out  of 
every  four  being  unable  to  read  a news- 
pap>er  or  to  write  a letter  in  English. 

The  lessons  that  we  learned  on  the 
Marne  and  the  Meuse  taught  us  that  a 
body  of  men  with  uniforms  on  their 
backs  and  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  no 
matter  how  well  disciphned  and  drilled, 
how  physically  fit,  how  courageous  they 
may  be,  is  very  far  from  constituting  an 
army  in  the  modern  interpretation  of  the 
term.  Warfare,  as  it  is  waged  to-day, 
is  a highly  specialized  science,  requiring, 
for  its  successful  conduct,  not  only  an 
exceptional  degree  of  intelligence  and 
initiative,  but  at  least  a sound  rudi- 
mentary education  and  a very  high  de- 
gree of  technical  skill.  During  our 
Indian  wars,  as  well  as  during  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  Philippines  and  Cuba,  edu- 
cation was  by  no  means  considered  an 
essential  for  a soldier.  Many  old-school 
officers  openly  decried  too  much  “book 
learning  *’  for  the  enlisted  man  as  tending 


to  make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  posi- 
tion. Under  modem  conditions,  how- 
ever, the  illiterate  soUiern  a menace  to 
the  safety  of  the  vast,  complex  machine 
of  which  he  is  a part.  How  efficient 
would  be  the  old-time  soldier,  whose 
education  consisted  at  most  of  a working 
knowledge  of  “the  three  R’s,”  in  the 
operation  of  radio-intercept  and  gonio- 
metric  direction  - finding  stations,  in 
sound  ranging  and  flash  reading,  in  map 
making  and  map  jninting,  in  the  various 
highly  specialized  branches  of  engineer- 
ing, ordnance,  aviation,  and  chemical 
warfare,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
prc^r  functioning  of  the  modern  war 
machine?  And  did  it  never  occur  to  you 
that  the  repair  of  the  vast  number  of 
rifles,  pistols,  machine  guns,  field  guns, 
tanks,  trucks,  motor  cars,  and  aircraft 
used  by  an  army  in  the  field  requires  the 
services  of  thousands  of  men  who  possess 
technical  skill  at  least  equivalent  to  that 
of  civilian  mechanics  whose  services 
command  a dollar  an  hour?  In  the  sol- 
dier of  to-day  a trained  mind  is  as  impor- 
tant as  a trained  body;  education  and 
technical  skill  are  as  essential  to  victoiy 
as  brute  courage. 

It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  we  will 
maintain  a military  establishment  of 
800,000  men,  or  <rf  even  175,000;  it  is 
quite  another,  under  peace-time  condi- 
tions, to  find  that  number  ot  physically 
qualified  men  who  will  consent  to  re- 
nounce, for  a period  of  years,  the  high 
wages  and  personal  liberty  which  go  with 
a sack  suit  and  a soft  collar  and  accept 
the  discipline  and  restrictions  which  nec- 
essarily accompany  the  khaki  uniform. 
Now  there  are  three  ways  of  raising  an 
army.  The  first  is  by  conscription, 
which,  though  it  has  twice  been  accepted 
by  our  people  in  periods  of  national 
emergency,  is,  and  probaUy  always  will 
be,  stoutly  opposed  by  them  in  times 
of  peace.  The  second  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  go  into  the  labor  market 
and  bid  against  private  employers  — a 
method  which  is  obviously  impractica 
ble  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost.  The 
third  method  is  to  make  the  army  so 
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attractive  to  young  men  of  the  desired 
dass  that  th^  will  be  eager  to  enter  it, 
even  though  it  involves  a temporary 
financial  sacrifice,  because  of  the  opptor- 
tunities  it  -offers  for  mental,  moral, 
physical,  and  social  improvement.  It  is 
this  last  coiirse  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  War  Department  in  recruiting  to 
its  authori2ed  strength  the  new  army. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  War  Department  was  confronted  by 
two  distinct  problems — the  first,  how  to 
obtain,  in  competition  with  the  induce- 
ments of  civil  life,  enough  physically  fit 
recruits  to  bring  the  army  up  to  its 
authorized  strength;  the  second,  how  to 
give  those  recruits  the  educational  and 
technical  training  demanded  by  modem 
warfare.  They  realized  that  the  awak- 
ened national  conscience  would  no  longer 
approve  a system  of  training  which  had 
as  its  only  object  military  eflSciency. 
They  realized  that  the  day  had  passed 
when  thousands  of  young  men,  at  the 
most  formative  stage  of  their  lives, 
could  be  withdrawn  from  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation  for  a period  of  years, 
trained  as  fighters,  and  ^en  returned  to 
civil  life  unfitted  to  take  up  the  duties 
and  problems  of  citizenship.  Some  plan 
must  be  devised  whereby  the  youth  who 
enlisted  in  the  army  would  Wve  it  not 
merely  a first-class  fighting  man,  but 
a first -dass  citizen,  prepared  to  take 
up]  a remunerative  trade  or  profession, 
understanding  and  sympathizing  with 
American  ideals,  and  eager  to  do  his 
share  in  the  great  work  of  national 
reconstruction. 

A plan  so  revolutionary  in  its  char- 
acter, so  opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of 
military  training,  was  not  put  into  prac- 
tice without  stubborn  and  sometimes 
bitter  opposition.  But  the  men  with 
vision  had  their  way,  and  in  October, 
1919,  an  order  was  issued  establishing 
the  Education  and  Recreation  Branch  of 
the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army.  So  rapidly  have  the 
plans  of  “E.  & R.,”  as  the  new  branch 
is  popularly  called,  been  put  into  execu- 
tion, that  to-day  the  army  of  the  United 


States  is  one  of  the  largest  educational 
institutions  in  the  world,  with  a faculty 
of  more  than  2,000  instructors,  military 
and  civilian,  teaching  upward  of  a hun- 
dred vocations,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
academic  subjects,  to  a student  body  of 
approximately  130,000  men. 

The  aims,  ideals,  and  dimensions  of  this 
novel  experiment  can  best  be  described, 
perhaps,  in  the  words  of  former  Secre- 
taiy  of  War,  Baker,  who  as  father  of  the 
plan,  was  called  **the  president  of  the 
largest  university  in  the  world." 

We  are  building  the  army  on  a new  plan 
and  propose  to  make  it  not  merely  a military 
force,  organized  and  kept  in  readiness  for 
the  defense  of  the  nation,  but  a great  educa- 
tional institution  into  which  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  country  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  sons  go,  because,  first,  of  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  service  will  engender;  second, 
because  of  the  educational  opportunities  it 
will  offer;  and  third,  because  oi  the  demo- 
cratic fdlowship  which  association  in  it  will 
entail.  This  is  admittedly  a new  form  of 
army  organization,  but,  happily,  the  thing 
has  been  done  imder  our  eyes  and  we  have 
only  to  select  and  preserve  the  elements 
which  have  demonstrated  their  usefulness 
and  value.  Concededly  these  elements  must 
be  adequate  military  training,  adequate  in- 
dustrial and  other  education,  and  adequate 
social  and  recreational  (^>portunity. 

I am  very  anxious  to  have  two  things  hap- 
pen: first,  I want  the  people  of  the  country 
to  realize  that  the  War  Department  is  inter- 
ested in  the  roimd  and  full  development  of 
the  young  men  who  come  into  the  army;  that 
our  purpose  is  to  turn  them  out  trained  sol- 
diers, but,  in  addition  to  that,  trained  citi- 
zens; that  we  propose  to  give  them  military 
training  enough  to  make  them  useful  should 
emergency  require  it,  but  also  education 
enough  to  make  them  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting  members  of  the  civilian  com- 
munity when  they  return  to  it,  and  to  add  to 
these  more  formal  gifts  the  social  develop- 
ment and  quality  which  are  necessary  to  make 
balanced  and  stable  characters.  Second,  I am 
anxious  to  have  the  men  in  the  army  them- 
selv'es  feet  that  the  relation  they  entertain 
to  their  government  is  not  only  of  drawing 
pay  from  the  government  for  so  many  hours 
of  drill,  or  other  formal  duties,  while  they 
look  to  outside  agencies  for  profitable  oppor- 
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tunities  of  relaxation  and  development,  but 
rather  that  by  enlisting  in  the  army  they 
secure  both  the  opportunity  of  service  and 
the  opportunity  of  growth,  development,  and 
culture  from  the  same  source. 

Because  the  requirements  of  modem 
warfare  demand  that  the  soldier  shall 
possess  at  least  a mdimentary  educa- 
tion, intensive  courses  in  English  were 
established,  and,  when  the  war  ended, 
schools  were  in  operation  in  all  the  can- 
tonments and  astonishingly  successful 
results  were  being  obtained.  It  had 
been  found  that,  by  coupling  military 
instruction  with  a thorough  course  in 
elementary  English,  illiterate  recruits, 
whether  alien  or  native-born,  could  be 
transformed  in  from  three  to  six  months 
into  well-drilled  and  efficient  soldiers 
who  could  speak  English  with  surprising 
fluency  and  correctness,  read  newspa- 
pers and  simple  books,  and  write  cred- 
itable letters.  In  order  that  this  source 
of  recmit  supply  should  not  automatic- 
ally be  cut  off  when  peace  was  made 
with  Germany,  the  War  Department 
asked  for  and  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  forbidding  the  enlistment  of 
illiterates  in  peace  time.  This  barrier 
removed,  the  military  authorities  were 
able  to  meet  the  old  problem  of  how  to 
get  enough  recmits  to  fill  the  army  by 
enlisting  illiterate  citizens  as  well  as 
aliens  who  declared  their  intention  of 
becoming  citizens.  By  enlisting  these 
men  for  three  years  the  War  Depart- 
ment could  well  afford  to  combine  with 
orthodox  military  instruction  a six 
months’  course  in  English,  for  at  the  end 
of  their  half  year  of  schooling  the  men 
would  still  serve  two  and  a half  years 
with  their  permanent  organizations  and 
would  be,  economically  speaking,  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  as  literate  re- 
cruits who  enlisted  for  only  one  year. 
Moreover,  the  army  had  special  induce- 
ments to  offer  these  men,  for  they  were 
not  only  assured  of  receiving  a thorough 
course  in  English  as  soon  as  they  en- 
listed, but  for  aliens  there  was  the  reward 
of  full  citizenship  at  the  end  of  a three- 
year  enlistment. 


Profiting  by  the  experience  gained 
from  the  development  battalions,  as  the 
organizations  of  illiterates  were  called,  it 
was  decided  to  segregate  these  men  as 
soon  as  they  enlisted.  For  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  intensive  instruction  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
there  were  organized  at  the  various 
camps  units  known  as  Recruit  Educa- 
tional Centers.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion lasts  from  four  to  six  months,  de- 
pendent upon  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual, classes  being  gr^uated  eveiy 
two  weeks,  so  that  when,  upon  gradua- 
tion, the  men  join  their  permanent  or- 
ganizations, they  do  so  as  self-respecting, 
English  - si)eaking  American  soldiers. 
When  Boris  Potaptoff,  lately  arrived 
from  the  Ukraine,  and  Angelo  Min- 
ghetti,  who  worked  in  his  father’s 
vineyard  on  the  slopes  above  Sorrento 
until  he  was  overtaken  by  the  wander- 
lust and  took  passage  for  America,  and 
Luis  Martinez,  one-time  roustabout  on 
the  wharves  of  Cienfuegos,  and  Jed 
Bascom,  who  left  his  native  village  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains  two  jumps  ahead 
of  the  revenue  agents,  reach  a Recruit 
Educational  Center,  usually  a little 
frightened  and  very  forlorn,  they  are 
sent  for  ten  days  to  a classification  bar- 
racks, where  they  are  issued  their  uni- 
forms and  equipment  and  are  examined 
by  the  medical  officer  and  the  dental 
surgeon.  They  are  then  given  an  intd- 
ligence  test,  the  results  of  which  deter- 
mine their  places  in  the  class,  Jed  having 
a slight  lead  on  his  fellow  rookies  in 
knowing  English  “as  she  is  spoke”  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains.  On  the  elev- 
enth day,  already  transformed  in  ap- 
pearance— thanks  to  shaves,  hair-cuts, 
and  khaki — they  join  their  companies, 
ready  to  go  to  work.  On  the  morning  ci 
the  twelfth  day  they  start  in  school.  The 
day  is  divided  equally  between  school- 
room work  and  military  instruction, 
three  hours  of  each  for  five  days  a week. 
The  normal  course  is  four  months, 
though  bright  men  complete  it  in  less 
time,  while  some  of  the  dull  ones  may 
take  as  much  as  six  months.  The  course 
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is  based,  however,  on  performance,  and 
not  on  any  specified  period  of  time,  so 
that  the  term  normal  course”  simjJy 
means  that  the  average  recruit  complete 
the  work  in  four  months.  The  mterest  of 
the  men  is  aroused  on  the  opening  day, 
when  they  are  told — in  many  cases 
through  an  interpneter — ^that  their  first 
task  will  be  to  learn  to  write  a letter  in 
the  English  language.  Here  is  a definite 
goal  to  strive  for.  Instead  of  the  tedious 
A-B-C  methods  of  our  childhood  the 
recruit  student  is  lured  along  the  path 
of  education  by  seeing  something  which 
b of  real  value  to  him  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  methods  followed  at  the  Recruit 
Educational  Centers  in  teaching  English 
are  as  simple  as  they  are  effective.  The 
teacher  chalks  on  the  blackboard  the 
words  “tall”  and  “short.”  Then  be 
summons  to  the  front  of  the  classroom  a 
lanky  sbc-footer.  “See,  this  man  is  tall. 
I write  the  word  on  the  blackboard — 
like  this.”  Then  he  beckons  up  a stocky 
youth  who  only  got  by  on  the  height 
r^ulation  because  he  looked  like  a 
fighter  .ami  wore  his  hair  pompadour. 
“This  man  is  sAor<.  I write  that,  too — 
8-h-o-r-t.  Now  write  both  words  your- 
selves.” Whereupon  the  class  labori- 
ously scrawls  in  its  notebooks  more  or 
less  accurate  imitations  of  the  two  words 
written  on  the  blackboard.  And,  what 
is  more,  it  remmnbers  them.  Thence- 
forward t-a-1-1  means  sis-foot  Ole  CHsen 
or  anyone  like  him ; s-h-o-r-t  means  any- 
one (rf  the  stature  of  Stubby  Burke. 

Each  lesson  in  reading  and  writing  is 
also  a lesson  in  American  history,  civics, 
numbers,  current  events,  or  in  some  sub- 
ject that  concerns  the  duties  of  a soldier, 
thou^  these  lessons  are  so  ingeniously 
camouflaged  that  the  student  absorbs 
them  unconsciously.  Nor  does  the  learn- 
ing of  English  cease  when  the  soldier 
leaves  the  classroom.  In  barracks,  at 
mess,  axid  at  drill  the  men  are  assigned 
irrespective  of  nationality,  so  that  when 
a Lithuanian,  say,  finds  himself  sand- 
wiched between  a Mexican  and  a Nor- 
wegian, he  will  naturally  do  his  best  to 
acquire  sufficient  English  to  talk  with  his 


bunkies.  This  is  simply  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  all  human  beings 
are  more  or  less  talkative  and  are  in- 
stinctively inclined  toward  sociability. 
In  the  evening  teachers  are  always  at 
hand  in  the  library  to  assist  the  men 
in  writing  letters  or  to  help  them  over 
puzzling  passages  in  storybooks  and 
magazines.  Indeed,  from  reveille  to  taps 
the  recruit  lives  in  an  atmosphere  so 
thoroughly  American  that  he  quickly 
forgets  his  racial  ideas  and  prejudices 
and  becomes  imbued  with  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  the  country  whose  uniform  he 
is  wearing. 

Fot  purposes  of  administration,  the 
course  at  ^e  Recruit  Educational  Cen- 
ters is  divided  into  six  grades,  with  ten 
lessons  to  a grade.  Although,  as  I have 
already  said,  a man  of  average  intelli- 
gence— and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  recruits,  though  ignorant  of 
English,  have  received  thorough  educa- 
tions in  their  native  coimtries — will  com- 
plete the  course  in  about  foiur  months, 
these  grades  are  arbitrary  and  are  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  corresponding  to  grades 
in  a public  school.  They  are  merely  six 
grades  of  this  school.  For  each  grade 
there  is  a paper  - bound  volume  of 
twenty-four  pages  entitled.  Army  Les- 
sons in  English,  the  text  being  profusely 
illustrated  with  marginal  sketches  and 
cartoons.  To  give  you  a concrete  exam- 
ple of  the  astonishing  results  which  are 
being  achieved  by  this  method  of  in- 
struction, a totally  illiterate  recruit, 
without  even  a speaking  knowledge  of 
En^ish  and  unable  to  read  or  write  his 
native  tongue,  should  be  able,  at  the  end 
of  four  months,  to  write  a letter  similar 
to  the  following,  which  I have  chosen  at 
random  from  Book  III: 

Dear  Mother, — It  is  pretty  cold  some 
mornings  when  we  must  jump  out  at  reveille, 
but  we  move  so  fast  then  that  we  do  not 
mind  the  cold.  A soldier  does  not  feel  the 
cold  much,  because  he  sleeps  with  his  win- 
dows open.  When  I came  to  the  army  I was 
sure  I would  take  cold  if  I slept  with  the 
windows  open,  but  I soon  learned  that  fresh 
air  is  the  best  cure  for  a cold.  I never  felt 
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so  well  in  my  life  as  I feel  now.  Almost 
every  soldier  says  the  same.  The  army  is  the 
place  to  be.  I wish  Peter  would  join  the 
army.  Then  he  would  leam  to  clean  his 
teeth,  to  stand  erect,  sit  erect,  walk  erect, 
and  to  keep  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets. 

If  you  see  Nellie  tell  her  I still  like  cake. 

James  Rooebs. 

The  book  used  in  the  fourth  grade  is 
really  a series  of  tabloid  lessons  in  civics, 
consisting  of  a number  of  simply  told 
stories  illustrating  the  duties  and  bene- 
fits of  such  public  agencies  as  mimicipal 
employment  ofiSces  and  night  schools, 
the  police,  fire,  and  health  departments, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Service.  Volume 
V contains  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  famous  foreigners — Lafayette,  Carl 
Schurz,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Kosciusko, 
Peter  the  Great,  Simon  Bolivar,  Albert 
of  Belgium — this  book  having  been  de- 
signed for  the  special  purpose  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  pride  of  the  foreign-bom  re- 
cruit while  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  that 
their  foreign-bom  comrades  represent 
nationalities  which  can  boast  heroes  as 
great  as  those  of  America.  This  book  is 
intended  to  develop  tolerance  and  broad- 
mindedness in  the  student’s  attitude 
toward  men  of  other  races  and  to  incul- 
cate in  him  a respect  for  sacrifice  and 
patriotism,  irrespjective  of  the  country 
from  which  a man  or  his  parents  have 
come.  The  sketches  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and 
Roosevelt,  which  comprise  the  book  used 
in  the  sixth  grade,  were  written  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  awakening  in  the 
soldier  a spirit  of  pride  in  the  heroes,  the 
institutions,  and  the  ideals  of  our  own 
land. 

At  certain  hours  of  the  day  those  men 
making  the  greatest  progress  in  their 
classes  are  sent,  by  way  of  reward,  to  the 
reading  room,  which  is  in  charge  of  an 
experienced  teacher,  the  range  of  books 
purposely  being  limited  in  order  to  con- 
centrate the  minds  of  the  students  on 
the  subjects  they  are  studying.  In  the 
main  hall  of  the  school  building  is  a large 
blackboard  on  which  the  news  of  the 


world,  told  in  a few  crisp  sentences,  is 
pK>sted  daily,  so  that  the  men  may  read 
it  oh  their  way  to  and  from  classes. 
In  the  upper  gr^es  these  news  bulletins 
are  read  and  discussed  in  class,  the 
spirited  arguments  which  result  from 
discussions  of  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  the 
exclusion  of  Orientals,  Bolshevik  rule  in 
Russia,  plebescites  in  Silesia,  strikes  in 
the  United  States,  in  which  events  many 
of  the  recruits  have  themselves  been 
actors,  arousing  in  the  men  an  active 
interest  in  the  topics  of  the  day. 

The  system  of  Recruit  Educational 
Centers  which  I have  just  described  is 
merely  a kindergarten,  a sort  of  intel- 
lectual anteroom,  as  it  were,  to  those 
halls  of  higher  learning  which  have  been 
organized  within  the  military  establish- 
ment and  which  have  been  called,  for 
want  of  a better  term,  the  University  of 
the  Army.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  army 
educational  system  is  not  a university, 
nor  is  it  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a 
university.  It  might  best  be  compared 
to  a great  preparatory  school,  in  that  it 
takes  soldiers  who  already  possess  the 
equivalent  of  a public-school  education 
and  fits  them  for  college,  or  for  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  or  for 
various  technical  callings,  or  simply  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  It  might  be 
likened  to  an  enormous  factory  where 
the  raw  material  which  the  army  re- 
ceives in  the  form  of  recruits  is  trans- 
formed into  high-grade  citizens. 

For  the  youngster  who  is  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  awkward  stage  and  who  has 
not  yet  decided  what  profession  or  occu- 
pation he  will  take  up — ^in  other  words, 
for  the  boy  who  has  not  yet  “foimd 
himself” — ^a  three-year  enlistment  in  the 
army,  provided  he  avails  himself  of  the 
educational  advantages  it  now  affords, 
is  virtually  equivalent  to  the  same  period 
spent  at  a good  military  school.  His  as- 
sociates in  the  army  would  not  come 
from  the  same  class  of  society  as  the 
students  at  a military  school,  it  is  true, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  would 
be  thrown  with  undesirables  and  “rough 
necks,”  as  so  many  fond  parents  erro- 
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neously  suppose.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  associations  and  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  young  soldier  are  as  carefully  looked 
after  as  they  would  be  at  any  prepara- 
tory school  in  the  country.  The  youth 
who  enters  the  army  does  not  ^et  a room 
to  himself,  with  mission  furniture,  and 
college  pennants  on  the  walls,  and  fancy 
sofa  pillows,  but  he  gets  a clean  and 
comfortable  bed,  which  he  is  taught  to 
care  for  himself,  in  a clean,  comfortable, 
and  well-ventilated  building,  and  food 
which  in  quality  and  cooking  is  not  sur- 
passed anywhere.  The  American  soldier, 
as  I can  testify  from  experience,  receives 
far  better  meals  than  those  served  in 
most  college  dining  halls.  Under  the 
new  order  of  things  organized  athletics 
and  other  recreations  will  play  as  great 
a part  in  the  life  of  the  soldier  as  in  that 
of  the  collegian,  the  army  now  being 
supplied  with  stadiums,  athletic  fields, 
swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  coaches, 
trophies,  and  all  the  other  concomitants 
of  sport. 

The  training  in  the  University  of  the 
Army — I use  the  term  because  no  better 
one  presents  itself — is  divided  into  two 
categories,  educational  and  vocational. 
Educational  training  is  further  divided 
into  basic  and  advanced  courses.  The 
former,  which  is  intended  for  those  stu- 
dents who  have  had  few  if  any  educa- 
tional advantages,  includes  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, physiology,  American  history  and 
government,  being  equivalent  to  a course 
in  a public  school.  The  advanced 
course,  which  is  not  materially  different 
from  that  at  a good  preparatory  school, 
consists  of  higher  work,  suitable  for 
those  who  already  possess  a sound  basic 
education,  ranging  from  the  require- 
ments of  an  average  eighth-grade  course 
through  advanced  high-school  work  to 
preparation  for  college-entrance  exami- 
nations. The  vocational  training,  de- 
signed for  those  who  wish  to  master  a 
remunerative  trade,  covers  every  occu- 
pation from  agriculture  to  electricity, 
from  shoemaking  to  sign  painting.  More 
than  a hundred  different  courses  are  now 
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open  to  army  students  and  some  three 
thousand  classes  are  being  conducted. 

The  University  of  the  Army  differs  in 
one  very  imi>ortant  particular  from  all 
other  educational  institutions,  for  the 
students,  instead  of  paying  for  their  tui- 
tion, board,  and  clothing,  are  given  all 
these  without  any  charge  whatsoever, 
and  in  addition  receive  full  army  pay,  it 
being  estimated  that,  in  view  of  the 
present  cost  of  living,  a soldier,  by  the 
exercise  of  moderate  economy,  can  have 
as  much  in  his  pocket  at  the  end  of  the 
month  as  the  civilian  who  receives  five 
dollars  a day  and  has  to  board,  lodge, 
and  clothe  himself.  Certainly  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  soldier  who 
wins  the  chevrons  of  a noncommissioned 
officer  and  who  saves  his  pay  should 
leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  a three- 
year  enlistment  with  a four-figure  bal- 
ance in  his  bank  book.  That  is  what  the 
army  means  by  its  recruiting  slogan, 
“Learn  While  You  Earn.” 

At  a number  of  camps,  particularly  in 
the  Middle  West  and  South,  the  most 
popular  comses  are  those  in  agriculture 
and  animal  husbandry.  In  these  courses 
every  detail  of  the  subject  is  taught 
through  actual  practice.  At  Camp 
Funston,  for  example,  the  students  are 
taught  how  to  judge,  feed,  and  milk 
cattle  and  how  to  dispose  of  the  dairy 
products  to  local  dealers  by  being  re- 
quired to  do  these  very  things,  as  though 
the  dairy  were  their  own.  The  men  tak- 
ing the  course  in  agriculture  at  Camp 
Lee  begin  where  the  American  pioneers 
began  when  they  built  homes  for  them- 
selves in  the  wilderness,  being  taught 
how  to  fell  trees,  to  remove  stumps  and 
bowlders,  to  prepare  the  soil,  to  select 
seeds,  to  plant  them,  and  to  cultivate 
and  harvest  the  crops.  Nor  does  the 
training  end  there.  A small  farmhouse 
is  built  from  salvaged  lumber  and  the 
men  are  taught  to  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity in  fitting  it  up  with  the  various 
comforts^and  conveniences  which  a 
farmer’s  wife  demands;  plumbing  and 
electric-lighting  systems  are  installed;  a 
garden  is  laid  out  for  flowers  and  an- 
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other  for  v^tables;  stables,  pigpens, 
chicken-runs,  and  fences  are  erected;  an 
orchard  is  planted.  Surely  it  requires  no 
taxing  of  the  imagination  to  realize  how 
beneficial  an  effect  on  rural  life  in  Amer- 
ica men  thus  trained  will  have  when  they 
leave  the  army  to  settle  down  on  farms 
of  their  own. 

Though  motor  transportation  has 
largely  displaced  animal-drawn  vehicles 
^or  military  purposes,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  army  will  require  a great  num- 
ber of  horses  and  mules  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  war  brought  home  to  us, 
however,  the  alarming  scarcity  of  horses 
suitable  for  military  use,  the  farmers 
having  largely  abandoned  horse  breed- 
ing for  more  profitable  occupations. 
The  war  likewise  taught  us  how  com- 
paratively few  men,  taken  from  civil  life, 
are  qualified  to  select,  break,  train,  and 
care  for  horses.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the 
War  Department  has  been  justified  on 
economic  as  well  as  educational  grounds 
in  establishing  breeding  stations  where 
soldier  students  are  given  practical  in- 
struction in  breeding,  raising,  and  devel- 
oping horses  and  mules ’suitable  for  the 
army,  so  that,  when  these  men  leave  the 
service,  they  possess  the  knowledge  and 
experience  necessary  for  profitable  horse 
breeding,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the 
country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  ani- 
mals should  it  again  be  threatened  with 
war.  Many  of  the  camps,  particularly 
those  with  artillery  ranges,  such  as  Camp 
Lewis,  Washington,  include  within  their 
limits  large  tracts  of  farm  lands.  Instead 
of  i)ermitting  these  lands  to  remain  idle, 
they  are  being  worked  by  the  students 
taking  the  agricultural  courses  as  pro- 
ductive farms  which  yield  sufficient 
quantities  of  hay  and  grain  to  feed  the 
large  niunbers  of  horses  and  mules  be- 
longing to  the  camp. 

Every  student  who  satisfactorily  com- 
pletes a course  in  army  educational  or 
vocational  training  will  be  given  a cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  by  the  school  officer 
or  the  camp  commander.  The  standard 
War  Department  certificate,  which  will 
correspond  in  certain  respects  to  the 


certificates  issued  by  the  New  Yoik 
State  Board  of  Regents,  will  not  be 
adopted,  however,  imtil  such  time  as' it 
will  represent  for  each  subject  a cerbm 
definite  degree  of  proficiency,  uniform 
throughout  the  entire  service  and  fu% 
meeting  the  requirements  of  civil  as  well 
as  military  life.  The  standard  eventu- 
ally to  be  adopted  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  so 
high  that  a discharged  soldier,  **  charac- 
ter excellent,”  with  a War  Department 
certificate  showing  that  he  has  com- 
pleted, say,  the  course  in  electricity,  wiD 
need,  when  seeking  employment  as  an 
electrician,  no  furth^  proof  of  character 
and  proficiency. 

Similar  certificates,  covering  academic 
subjects,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  accepted 
by  the  colleges  and  universities  as  evi- 
dence of  proficiency  in  the  courses  which 
they  cover  and  in  lieu  of  entrance  exam- 
inations. I might  mention,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  schools  and  universities 
of  the  country  have  almost  universally 
approved  of  the  educational  plans  of  the 
new  army  and  in  many  cases  have  given 
practical  expression  to  their  approval  by 
offering  credits  and  scholarships  to  the 
graduates  of  army  schools.  Tbey  have 
been  quick  to  realize  that  the  army, 
instead  of  being  a competitor,  is  in  fact 
an  ally,  for  its  students  are  men  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have-  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  civil  institutions  of  learning, 
and  who,  were  it  not  for  this  eleventh- 
hour  opjjortxmity  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment, would  have  to  engage  in  the  battle 
of  life  inadequately  equipped.  A project 
is  now  being  worked  out  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Recreation  Branch  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  enable  those  soldiers  who, 
upon  the  completion  of  their  terms  of 
enlistment,  desire  collegiate  educations, 
but  who  are  debarred  from  going  to  col- 
lege by  the  expense,  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  patriotic  scholarships  which  it  is 
planned  to  establish  at  various  coffees 
for  the  benefit  of  graduates  from  army 
courses.  More  than  thirty  colleges  and 
universities  have  already  approved  this 
plan  and  have  tendered  their  co-opera- 
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tion.  Nor  does  the  interest  of  the  army 
in  the  welfare  of  its  students  abruptly 
end  upon  their  discharge,  for  it  has 
already  established  an  Army  Employ- 
ment Service  whose  business  it  is  to  find 
suitable  positions  for  men  who  have  com- 
pleted their  enlistment  and  wish  to  take 
up  the  pursuits  of  civil  life. 

I am  taking  no  liberties  with  the  truth 
when  I assert  that  no  nation  in  the  world 
has  ever  offered  to  its  yoimg  men  so 
remarkable  an  opportunity  for  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  improvement  and 
for  material  advancement.  This  idea  of 
an  army  is  difficult  to  conceive,  I admit, 
so  diametrically  opposed  is  it  to  the  tra- 
ditional conception  of  a military  estab- 
lishment, yet  the  fact  remains  that, 
instead  of  being  merely  a plan  on  paper, 
it  is  in  actual  and  successful  operation. 

Recreation  for  the  soldier  is  not  min- 
imized or  allotted  a place  of  secondary 
importance.  Eight  horns  of  sleep,  eight 
hours  of  work,  and  eight  hours  of  play  is 
generally  considered  the  ideal  division 
of  a day  for  a healthy  man,  and  it  is 
approximately  this  division  which  has 
b^n  adopted  by  the  army.  Because  of 
the  close  supervision  which  the  army 
must  necessarily  exercise  over  all  the 
activities  of  its  soldiers,  it  cannot  intrust 
their  sports  and  amusements  to  outside 
suggestion  and  guidance,  but  must  itself 
accept  responsibility  for  providing  ade- 
quate and  suitable  recreation.  Civilian 
athletics  in  America  have  come  to  mean 
ten  thousand  fans  shrieking  themselves 
hoarse  on  the  bleachers  while  small 
teams  of  picked  athletes  struggle  for 
supremacy  on  the  diamond,  the  gridiron, 
or  the  cinder  path.  Engaging  in  athletics 
by  proxy  may  satisfy  the  civilian,  but  it 
won’t  do  for  the  soldier.  Those  in  charge 
of  recreation  in  the  army  believe  that  it 
is  far  better  to  have  every  man  in  a com- 
mand get  out  and  do  something,  even  if 
he  does  it  indifferently.  Early  in  1920 
a Central  Physical  Training  School  was 
op>ened  at  Camp  Benning,  Georgia,  to 
which  were  detailed  five  officers  from 
every  department  of  the  army.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  school  is  not  to  make  ath- 


letes, but  to  train  athletic  instructors. 
Returning  to  his  station  upmn  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course,  each  officer  devotes 
himself  to  the  encouragement  of  athletic 
activities  in  his  organization.  He  organ- 
izes athletic  teams  of  all  kinds,  dep)end- 
ing  up>on  the  season  of  the  year.  He 
promotes  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
and  hockey  leagues.  He  puts  on  boxing 
and  wrestling  matches,  and,  because  the 
army  has  no  desire  to  create  “star” 
athletes,  he  develops  mass  athletics  in 
which  every  soldier  takes  part.  The 
athletic  program  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment aims  to  fit  every  soldier  for  the 
physical  demands  of  military  life,  to  en- 
courage sane  and  healthy  forms  of  rec- 
reation, and,  above  all  else,  to  inculcate 
the  ideals  of  clean  sportsmanship  in  the 
men  who  wear  the  American  uniform. 

In  pursuance  of  its  plan  to  furnish 
suitable  forms  of  entertairunent  for 
every  member  of  the  military  establish- 
ment, irresp)ective  of  his  place  of  station, 

E.  & R.  has  arranged  for  a number  of 
professional  dramatic,  musical,  and 
vaudeville  companies,  soloists,  lecturers, 
and  similar  attractions  to  tour  the  vari- 
ous camps,  giving  their  performances  in 
the  commodious  Liberty  Theaters  which 
were  erected  at  all  the  principal  canton- 
ments during  the  war.  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  soldiers  to  provide  their  own 
entertainments,  and,  incidentally,  to 
train  them  in  self-confidence  and  diction, 
a number  of  professional  actors  have 
been  engaged  whose  duty  it  is  to  organ- 
ize amateur  theatricals  at  the  various 
p)osts.  This  exp)eriment  has  already  met 
with  remarkable  success  and  has  re- 
vealed much  unsusp>ected  dramatic  tal- 
ent among  the  men  in  the  ranks.  The 
production  of  “Madame  X,”  given  not 
long  ago  by  the  soldier  players  of  the 
First  Division  at  Camp  Dix,  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  director,  stirred  to  more 
ambitious  efforts,  started  rehearsals  for 
Lord  Dunsany’s  “A  Night  at  an  Inn.” 

Not  many  p>ersons  are  aware,  I imag- 
ine, that  the  largest  motion-picture  cir- 
cuit in  the  world  is  oi>erated  by  the 
army.  Nor  does  the  soldier  have  to  con- 
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tent  himself  with  out-of-date  films,  for 
only  the  newest  and  best  pictures  are 
booked  for  the  army  circuit.  In  fact,  as 
the  result  of  an  arrangement  with  one  of 
the  largest  motion-picture  producers  in 
America,  the  army  has  several  times  ob- 
tained pre-release  showings  of  certain 
famous  films,  so  that  the  men  in  the 
camps  saw  them  before  they  were  shown 
in  the  picture  palaces  on  Broadway.  No 
post  in  the  United  States  or  its  insular 
possessions  is  so  small  or  so  remote  that 
it  does  not  have  at  least  two  motion- 
picture  entertainments  weekly.  Even 
the  small  detachments  on  patrol  duty' 
along  the  lonely  reaches  of  the  Mexican 
border  are  not  forgotten,  the  E.  & R. 
Branch  having  established  a camionette 
service,  consisting  of  a number  of  li^t 
motor  trucks,  each  carrying  a complete 
motion-picture  outfit  and  an  operator, 
which  maintains  a regular  schedide  along 
the  entire  length  of  our  southern  borm- 
dary,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  library  service  supplied  to  the 
army  during  the  war  is  being  continued 
and  expanded  by  the  War  Department 
for  the  new  army,  the  aim  being  to  pro- 
vide reading  material  and  organized 
library  service  for  all  troops,  wherever 
stationed,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  organization  of  libraries  for 
small,  isolated  detachments.  The  large 
camp  libraries  established  during  the 
war  will  continue  in  operation,  branches 
will  be  opened  wherever  needed,  sjiecial- 
ized  collections  will  be  provided  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  students  in  various 
courses,  and  the  present  stock  of  books 
will  be  constantly  supplemented  so  as  to 
have  available  the  latest  books  on  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  subjects. 

Everyone  who  visited  an  American 
camp  or  cantonment  during  the  war  will 
recall  the  low  - roofed,  gray  - shingled 
buildings  known  as  “hostess  houses,”  or 
“huts,”  which  were  built  and  operated 
by  the  various  welfare  organizations — 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  and  others — ^for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  soldiers 


with  places  in  which  to  read  and  write, 
or  to  entertain  their  visitors,  in  pleasant 
and  homelike  surroundings.  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  the  welfare  organiza- 
tions, these  buildings,  together  wdth  thdr 
equipment,  have  been  presented  to  the 
army  and  are  being  operated  by  the  War 
Department  as  service  dubs  for  enlisted 
men.  These  dubs  are  self-governing 
organizations,  with  boards  of  governors 
and  house  and  entertainment  commit- 
tees and  stewards,  and  are  run  on  essen- 
tially the  same  lines  as  the  better  dubs 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  most  of  them  are  rather  better 
equipped  than  most  small-town  dubs, 
for  they  have  billiard  and  pool  tables, 
wrriting  facilities,  open  fireplaces,  the 
latest  magazines,  and  all  the  other  com- 
forts and  conveniences  which  a dubman 
loves.  One  service  dub  in  each  camp  or 
garrison  is  under  the  personal  super- 
'vision  of  the  camp  hostess  or  her  assist- 
ants, who  act  as  official  chaperons  at 
all  entertaiiunents  in  the  club  house  to 
which  women  are  invited,  and,  further- 
more, decide  on  the  system  which  shall 
be  followed  in  inviting  women  to  the 
camp’s  social  affairs.  As  a result  of  this 
system,  an  invitation  to  a camp  dance 
or  other  entertainment  is  in  itself  a cer- 
tificate of  the  character  of  the  girl  who 
receives  it.  No  mother  who  has  a son  in 
the  army  need  worry  any  longer  about 
the  class  of  girls  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciating, for  no  girl  on  whose  reputation 
there  is  the  slightest  shadow,  or  whose 
manners  are  subject  to  criticism,  can 
obtain  an  invitation.  Nor  need  the 
parents  of  the  young  girl  who  is  invited 
to  a camp  dance  fear  that  she  will  be 
subjected  to  the  slightest  discourtesy  or 
lack  of  respect.  She  is  as  safe  from  harm 
in  a service  club,  and  usually  much  more 
strictly  chaperoned,  than  she  would  be 
in  the  home  of  her  dearest  friend.  The 
interest  of  the  men  themselves  in  the 
conduct  and  decorum  observed  at  their 
entertainments  insures  this,  for  they  are 
more  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their 
clubs,  and  more  insistent  that  their 
guests  shall  be  treated  with  respect. 
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than  anyone  else  could  be.  The  friend- 
ships formed  at  these  dano^  frequently 
result  in  the  men  being  invited  to  .the 
girls’  homes,  thus  establishing  cordial 
social  relations  between  the  men  in 
camp  and  the  citizens  of  the  adjacent 
communities. 

The  duties  of  the  camp  hostess  and 
her  assistants  do  not  end  with  chaperon- 
ing the  girls  visiting  the  camp;  they 
must  sup>ervise  the  welfare  of  the  girls 
working  there  as  well.  Where  women 
employees  of  the  various  staff  depart- 
ments live  on  military  reservations,  the 
hostess  makes  the  necessary  recommen- 
dations for  insuring  them  the  best  pos- 
sible living  conditions;  she  likewise  pro- 
vides lunching  and  resting  places  for 
those  who  arrive  on  early  trains  and 
leave  in  the  afternoon.  She  is  also  ex- 
pected to  promote  social  recreations  for 
the  army  nurses  on  duty  at  her  camp 
and  to  interest  herself  in  the  social  life 
of  the  families  of  the  married  men.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a successful 
camp  hostess  must  be  an  executive,  an 
adviser,  and  a diplomat  combined. 

In  order  to  supply  a corps  of  trained 
hostesses,  the  Bureau  of  Women’s  Rela- 
tions of  the  E.  & R.  Branch  has  estab- 
lished four  schools  where  young  women 
of  the  desired  type  may,  upon  appoint- 
ment, receive  training  for  this  work.  All 
appointments  to  hostess  work  are  made 
by  the  War  Department  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  army  demand,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  appoint- 
ments so  made  are  probational  and  de- 
pendent upon  a satisfactory  completion 
of  the  training  cotirses  mentioned.  At- 
tached to  the  staffs  of  the  various  depart- 
ment commanders  are  a number  of 
supervisors,  chosen  from  women  of  wide 
experience  and  special  qualifications, 
who  are  charged  with  assisting  the  de- 
partment E.  & R.  oflBcer  in  supervising 
and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  vari- 
ous hostesses  throughout  the  depart- 
ment and  in  furthering  the  development 
of  cordial  relations  between  the  military 
establishment  and  the  civilian  com- 
munity. The  pay  of  women  welfare 
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workers  in  the  army  ranges  from  $1,200 
per  annum  for  probationers  to  $3,000 
for  supervisors  and  women  possessing 
special  qualifications,  to  which  may  be 
added  free  living  quarters  in  camps 
where  such  accommodation  is  avail- 
able. 

Now  I am  perfectly  aware  that  there 
are  many  persons  who  will  read  this 
account  of  what  is  being  done  to  the 
army  with  cynicism  if  not  with  open 
condensation  and  derision.  The  army, 
these  short-sighted  ones  will  tell  you,  is 
a weapon  and  those  who  compose  it 
should  be  trained  for  piuposes  of  war 
and  nothing  more.  Civics  and  cattle 
breeding,  algebra  and  amateur  dra- 
matics, trade  schools  and  ofiScial  chap- 
erones have  no  place,  they  will  assure 
you,  in  a military  establishment. 

If  that  is  the  view  which  you  take  of 
the  experiment  which  is  being  conducted 
by  the  army  in  training  its  recruits  to  be 
not  merely  first-class  soldiers,  but  first- 
class  citizens,  then  you  have  wasted 
your  time  in  reading  this  article.  But, 
putting  your  prejudices  aside  for  a mo- 
ment, suppose  that  you  look  at  this  ex- 
periment from  another  angle.  A system 
of  three-year  enlistments  and  a standing 
army  of,  say,  300,000  men  should  result, 
if  the  plans  of  the  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion Branch  are  realized,  in  turning  back 
into  civil  life  approximately  a million 
educated  and  technically  trained  men 
every  decade.  Consider  the  effect  which 
this  inevitably  must  have  upon  the  social 
life  of  the  nation.  It  will  not  entirely 
coimteract  the  influence  of  the  European 
illiterates  and  undesirables  who  are 
pouring  through  our  gates  in  a steadily 
growing  stream,  but  it  will  go  far  toward 
doing  so.  The  anarchists  and  the  agi- 
tators will  find  their  numbers  rapidly 
dwindling  before  the  University  of  the 
Army  and  its  collateral  branches  have 
been  fimctioning  many  years.  Educa- 
tion and  remunerative  employment,  con- 
tentment and  self-respect,  will  do  more 
than  rifles  and  machine  guns  to  check 
the  spread  of  the  theories  of  Comrades 
Trotzky  and  Lenin. 
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I MAY  offend  a Londoner  by  pving 
this  name  of  Megapolis  to  New 
York,  for  London,  with  its  population  of 
seven  and  a half  millions,  lays  claim  to 
the  title  of  “The  Great  City.”  It  is 
true  that  New  York  itself  has  a popula- 
tion of  little  over  five  and  a half  millions, 
and  that  even  if  we  add  the  surrounding 
territory  of  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon, 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  etc.,  the  total 
might  be  less  than  that  of  London;  but 
New  York  is  a city  great  not  only  in 
area;  it  is  great  in  height,  in  spirit,  in 
emotion.  I find  it  infinitely  sympathetic, 
endowed  with  much  of  the  grace  of  Paris, 
but  more  magnificent.  Magnificence  is 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  New 
York.  Its  great  buildings,  its  spreading 
luxury,  its  lights,  its  air  of  sceptical 
pleasure,  its  moral  anaesthesia,  of  cool 
ferocity,  all  that . suggests  republican 
Rome,  with  a tou(^  of  Babylon. 

I love  New  York.  I think  I under- 
stand it.  It  is  in  America  the  only 
female  city,  a city  of  cynidsm  and  of 
lace,  a more  intense  Paris,  a Vienna  dis- 
guised in  the  garments  of  respectability. 
It  is  all  the  cities.  Where  Chicago  offers 
energy.  New  York  offers  splendor.  It 
is  the  only  American  city  where  people 
work  and  play;  in  the  others  they  work. 
1 feel  that  inevitably  in  the  second  gen- 
eration, if  not  in  the  first,  the  oil  and 
cotton  of  the  South,  the  wheat  of  the 
Middle  West,  come  to  fuse  themselves 
in  the  crucible  of  pleasure  that  lies  on 
the  Hudson. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  most  of  the  other 
cities  caU  New  York  degenerate,  because 
it  is  not  so  much  an  industrial  city  as  a 


city  of  commerce,  a city  of  financiers, 
and  a place  which  people  desert  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  to  play  golf.  That  is 
not  degeneracy.  Indeed,  to  me.  New 
York  is  the  contrary — ^it  is  regenerate; 
it  is  the  microcosm  of  the  new  civiliza- 
tion of  America,  of  which  the  Middle 
West  is  the  basis  and  the  South  the 
memory. 

The  colossal  scale  of  New  York  natu- 
rally makes  upon  the  stranger  his  first 
important  impression.  The  American 
does  not  realize  what  a shock  New  York 
can  be  to  a European  who  has  never 
before  seen  a building  higher  than  ten 
fioors;  the  effect  is  bewildering.  The 
monster  hotel  where  the  stranger  makes 
his  first  acquaintance  with  America  is 
itself  a shock.  I began  in  a hotel  which 
seems  to  have  two  thousand  bedrooms, 
and  to  carry  a rent-roll  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  a day.  In  other  words,  this 
is  Brobdingnag,  the  land  of  the  ^ants. 
Gigantic  chaos,  that  is  the  first  feeling  I 
had  in  New  York.  Differences  forced 
themselves  upon  me.  I missed  the  pub- 
lic houses  of  England  and  the  caf6s  of  the 
Continent.  (The  soda  caf6s,  where  so 
few  people  sit  down,  did  not  seem  to 
correspond.)  Fifth  Avenue,  people  so 
many,  traffic  so  thick  that  one  has  to 
take  one’s  turn  at  a crossing,  that  police 
control  has  become  mechanical,  beyond 
the  power  of  man.  Then  one  goes  into 
a store;  one  wanders  through  endless 
departments,  on  endless  fioors;  one  goes 
through  tunnels  and  never  comes  out 
by  the  same  block  as  one  went  in.  There 
is  so  much  in  the  streets;  everything 
hiuries — motor  cars,  street  cars,  railway 
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cars.  In  the  restaurants  endless  vistas  of 
napeiy  and  crystal  extend  away.  One 
goes  up  Broadway  at  night  to  see  the 
crowded  colored  signs  of  the  movie  shows 
and  the  theaters  twinkle  and  eddy,  in- 
viting, clamorous,  Babylonian!  You  see, 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  present  and  the 
past  come  into  my  mind  and  make  luy 
judgment  fantastic. 

For  New  York  is  all  the  cities.  It  is 
the  giant  city  grouped  about  its  colossal 
forest  of  parallelepipeds  of  concrete  and 
steel.  One  can’t  iSnd  one’s  way.  The 
plan  of  the  city  is  simple,  but  it  is  so 
large  and  hangs  so  heavily  over  you  that 
you  become  dazed.  You  can’t  find  the 
news  stand  in  the  marble  lounge;  the 
pages  whom  you  sent  on  a message  do 
not  come  back,  but  fade  in  the  distance, 
grow  old  and  die  in  a distant  region, 
perchance  to  be  buried  under  leaves.  It 
is  such  a little  thing,  a page  boy,  in 
Brobdingnag!  He  is  so  much  below 
scale.  Such  a scale!  Th^  brou^t  me 
a telephone  message  the  first  day.  It 
comprised  twenty-two  words  and  was 
written  on  a sheet  of  paper  three  feet 
four  inches  long.  Here  indeed  is  the  toy 
of  a giant.  It  is  only  little  by  little,  as 
you  grow  used  to  this  enormity,  that 
you  reach  comfort  in  New  York,  that 
you  look  casually  at  the  Equitable 
Building,  and  contemptuously  at  the  lit- 
tle apartment  houses  of  eight  floors. 
Also,  you  discover  with  relief  that  in 
New  York  any  fool  can  find  his  way, 
unless  he  goes  south  of  Washington 
Square.  Later  on,  new  troubles  come, 
for  one  street  looks  like  the  other,  and 
you  cannot  remember  numbers.  It  is 
only  by  degrees  that  streets  acquire  per- 
sonality in  your  mind. 

You  come  to  know  that  on  East 
Forty-second  stands  a railway  station; 
that  in  Fourteenth  Street  you  may  buy 
“Louis-the-XIVth-Street  furniture,”  as 
a New  York  nut  has  put  it;  that  West 
Fortieth  runs  south  of  Bryant  Square, 
while  West  Fifty-ninth  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Central  Park.  Broadway  wor- 
ries you  a lot.  It  is  always  turning  up 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  town;  you  re- 


sent its  irregularity;  you  are  becoming 
an  Ammcan. 

GOTHIC  SPIRE 

Standing  by  the  building  plot  be- 
tween Vanderbilt  and  Park  Avenues, 
and  looking  westward,  you  see  a strange 
thing  — an  enormous  office  Building 
against  the  back  of  which  outlines  itself 
the  spire  of  a church.  A big  office  and  a 
little  church;  what  a change  since  the 
Middle  Ages!  And  the  little  New  Yoik 
church  is  vigorously,  resolutely  gothic. 
They  nearly  all  are,  in  New  York,  as 
they  are  elsewhere.  Even  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  vast  erections  of  stone  are 
fretted  into  trefoil  and  cinquefoil,  gar- 
nished with  finials  and  gargoyles,  spired 
and  flying  buttressed,  as  if  Chartres  and 
Canterbmy  had  crossed  the  ocean.  It  is 
tragic.  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  American  grain  elevator,  and  noth- 
ing seems  so  absiu*d  as  the  American 
Gothic  church.  I know  the  English  are 
just  the  same.  They,  too,  erect  Gothic 
churches;  I have  even  seen  a chapel 
made  of  galvanized  iron  fitted  with  an 
ogival  window,  but  that  is  Europe, 
traditional  old  Europe,  not  .modem 
America. 

One  might  have  expected  America  to 
realize  that  Christianity  existed  before 
Gothic  architectiue,  and  that  there  is  no 
as.sociation  between  the  two.  America 
might  have  escaped  from  the  thrall. 
This  mechanical,  conventional,  worn- 
out  Gothic,  how  disgusting,  how  out- 
rageous it  is  to  see  it  go  up  to-day! 
What  wooden  feeling  that  reveab ! What 
lack  of  freshness,  lack  of  courage! 
And  to  think  that  this  rag  doll  of  the 
ages  should  inhabit  Brobdingnag!  that 
Gothic — ^this  ecclesiastical,  ready  - to- 
wear — should  be  accepted  in  the  coun- 
try which  is  to-day  the  sole  p>ossessor  of 
a new  architecture! 

In  Europe  architecture  died  in  1860, 
when  the  great  Georgian  style  had  given 
way  to  the  porticos  and  columns  of  Vic- 
toria, and  to  the  barracks  of  Baron 
Hausmann.  Then  creation  ceased.  Of 
late  years  the  English  history  of  archi- 
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tecture,  particularly  in  domestic  work, 
b a horrible  orgy  of  mongrel  Elizabethan 
and  incoherent  Renaissance;  in  Ger- 
many originality  suffered  delirium  tre- 
mens in  the  suburbs  of  Munich,  where 
one  could  see  plump  and  peaceful  Ger- 
man families  taking  their  coffee  in  Chi- 
nese-pagoda  villas.  Then  came  America 
and  ferro-concrete.  America  discovered 
the  natural  use  of  the  new  material,  and 
she  discovered  height.  Americans  have 
often  told  me  that  I am  wrong;  they 
argue  that  the  origin  of  the  skyscrap>er  is 
to  be  found  in  the  small  size  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  cost  of  land.  That  is  not 
true,  for  the  skyscraper  is  not  confined  to 
Manhattan.  You  find  it  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  even  in  Oklahoma,  where  land 
was  not  worth  a nickel  a foot.  The 
truth  is  that  American  architects,  who 
went  for  their  training  to  Paris,  had  the 
fit  of  exaltation  which  in  other  times 
produced  the  great  styles.  That  is  how 
they  made  the  style  of  the  present  and 
it  is  magnificent.  Some  of  the  tall  build- 
ings are  bad,  some  good.  The  archi- 
tect has  not  everywhere  equaled  his 
dream,  but  in  general  he  has  all  the  time 
kept  a firm  hold  on  utility,  the  only 
safe  companion  for  the  man  who  builds. 
He  has  wasted  no  time  and  no  money 
on  the  scrolls  and  garlands  which  dis- 
figure English  building;  he  has  not 
broken  up  his  noble  columns  with  irrele- 
vant stone  cubes.  He  has  used  no  col- 
umns at  all  except  to  support  something 
So  far  as  p>ossib!e  (that  is  after  compro- 
mising with  the  demand  for  plate-glass 
ground  floors)  he  has  made  honest  use 
of  his  material.  And  so,  by  long  lines, 
by  avoiding  fret,  he  has  produced  nobil- 
ity. The  Woolworth,  the  Wurlitzer,  its 
neighbor  the  Bush  Terminal — all  these, 
though  rather  elaborate,  are  clean-lined 
and  good.  Lit  up  at  night,  the  Bush 
Terminal  is  a fairy  castle  in  the  air.  The 
Commodore  Hotel  is  pjerhaps  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  because  it  is  less  nar- 
row, has  more  dignity,  and  because  its 
use  of  two  materials  is  light  and  gay. 

You  find  them  all  over  the  town,  these 
landmarks  of  the  new  builders.  Some- 


times, as  in  the  case  of  the  Flatiron,  the 
failure  is  horrible.  At  other  times  the 
result  is  dull,  but  in  the  main  they  make 
New  York  into  a city  of  columns  which 
support  the  sky.  They  mean  something 
in  terms  of  aspiration.  It  is  not  business 
alone  which  piles  brick  upon  brick  so  fast 
opposite  my  window  that  every  week  a 
complete  floor  is  built.  Business  thinks 
that  it  hires  the  architect,  just  as  it 
thinks  that  it  tolerates  the  poet,  but  the 
architect  and  the  poet  know  better.  In 
matters  of  art  they  always  come  through. 
The  business  men  are  too  busy  to  watch 
over  their  own  version  of  beauty,  so  the 
artist  comes  in  and  imposes  his  own. 

Height  is  the  new  destination  of 
American  architecture.  Even  in  the 
distant  suburbs  of  Manhattan — ^at  High 
Bridge,  for  instance — ^the  twelve-floor 
building  is  there,  and  the  cottage  is  not. 
The  center  of  old  respectable  Manhattan 
can  still  be  seen  in  Murray  Hill,  in 
Madison  Avenue,  but  here,  too,  height 
will  ultimately  prevail.  You  are  very 
conscious  of  this  tendency  in  the  May- 
fair  of  Manhattan,  round  about  East 
Sixtieth  Street.  The  private  houses  are 
opulent,  but  their  style  is  fretful  and  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  office  buildings. 
You  can  see  that  here  money  has  toyed 
at  leisure  instead  of  wearying  of  design, 
as  it  has  in  Wall  Street,  and  giving  over 
the  work  to  the  architect.  Here  are 
marble  medallions,  unnecessary  pillars, 
slim,  wrought-iron  gates.  You  can  im- 
agine the  rich  woman  who  hunted  the 
architect;  you  guess  the  husband  away 
from  home,  indulging  in  frenzied  finance. 
This  feeling  is  continued  in  a less  em- 
phatic way  in  the  district  of  Murray 
Hill,  where  the  old  predominates  for  a 
while. 

In  general,  the  private  house  is  exces- 
sive in  design.  Here  and  there  a white- 
stone  face  shines  fine  and  pure,  but  few 
private  buildings  in  New  York  are  equal 
to  the  big  apartment  houses,  such  as 
those  of  Park  Avenue  and  Madison 
Avenue,  which  are  square  and  logical. 
The  American  builds  best  when  he 
builds  high,  but  he  must  go  all  the  way. 
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His  occasional  failures  appear  m the 
houses  of  four  or  five  floors.  The  effect 
is  not  narrow  enough  for  him.  Height 
and  narrowness  are  essential  to  his  new 
genius.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  new 
products  by  the  side  of  the  old  brick 
houses,  colored  with  terra  cotta,  which, 
once  upon  a time,  the  rich  people  from 
downtown  built  near  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
to  esca|)e  Manhattan.  But  Manhattan 
got  them  all  the  same. 

I wonder  what  would  have  happened 
to  Manhattan  if  the  building  law  had 
not  interfered;  a time  would  have  come 
when  from  the  Battery  to  Forty-fifth 
Street  the  whole  of  the  island  would 
have  been  covered  with  thirty-story 
buildings.  The  lower  floors  would  never 
have  seen  the  sun,  and  great  hurricanes 
would  have  blown  from  the  East  River 
to  the  Hudson  through  the  devil’s  cor- 
ridors. It  would  have  been  epic.  Now 
the  buildings  are  set  back  in  their  upper 
floors;  it  is  still  fine,  because  it  is  big, 
but  it  is  losing  the  nobility  of  the  sheer 
facade.  The  new  laws  have  saved  old 
New  York,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
Probably  for  worse,  as  old  New  York  is 
an  empty  thing  and  the  shade  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  a ghost  out  of  place.  But 
no  doubt  the  old  houses  on  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  near  the  ferry,  the 
dignity  of  Murray  Hill,  and  the  disdain 
of  Washington  Square  sniflSng  at  Green- 
wich Village,  will  for  a while  be  main- 
tained. The  little  dancing  places  off 
Broadway,  the  few  places  where  one 
may  meet  a few  mild-looking  “ toughs,” 
will  also  long  stand  out  against  the  vast 
and  resi>ectable  pleasure  halls  of  the 
democracy. 

I have  wandered  a great  deal  about 
New  York.  A city  which  had  not  its 
cosmopolitan  population,  and  therefore 
its  variety  of  impression,  would  be 
wearisome  because  the  streets  are  so 
much  alike,  except  a few  of  the  main 
streets.  You  can  always  recognize 
Broadway,  pursuing  commerce  and 
pleasure;  Fifth  Avenue,  opulent  and  a 
little  superior,  just  as  you  know  where 
you  are  in  St.  Mark’s  Place,  by  the 
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aristocratic  old  church;  again  in  the 
pleasant,  economical  Bronx,  in  tumultu- 
ous Wall  Street,  you  know  where  you 
are.  But  the  difference  between,  shall 
we  say.  East  Forty-sixth  and  East 
Forty-seventh  is  nothing.  No  imex- 
pected  angles,  no  London  oddities  of 
palace  and  hovel  fix  your  eye.  Differ- 
ences of  wealth  alone  make  a difference 
of  impression,  and  these  grade  down  so 
slowly,  particularly  in  the  eastern  side  of 
town,  that  the  change  of  feeling  is  in- 
finitesimal. 

To  perceive  a strong  impression  in 
New  York  you  must  go  to  Greenwich 
Village  or  to  the  East  Side.  I did  not 
go  very  much  into  Greenwich  Village.  I . 
felt  that  it  would  be  too  similar  in  spirit 
to  our  English  Chelsea.  I was  afraid  to 
meet  painters  and  writers,  because  all 
over  the  world  they  exhibit  much  the 
same  vices,  virtues,  and  views.  They  are 
international  before  they  are  nationaL 
The  stockbroker  is  more  significant. 
Still,  I have  known  the  admirable  cook- 
ing of  “The  Good  Intent,”  come  within 
the  radius  of  the  Provincetown  Players, 
consumed  coffee  and  ideas  imder  the 
sinister  glow  of  revolutionary  candles  in 
a room  that  had  never  been  cleaned. 
Amusing.  Amusing  rather  like  the 
“Petit  Trianon,”  where  Marie  Antoi- 
nette milked  the  cows  and  made  butter. 

In  Greenwich  Village  the  decoration  of 
art  was  too  heavy  for  the  art;  I felt  that 
what  I saw  there  I did  not  really  see, 
and  that  the  real  work  was  being  done 
quietly  elsewhere. 

It  is  very  different  on  the  East  Side. 
The  thing  that  strikes  the  foreigner  first 
is  that  the  New  York  poor  live  in  houses 
externally  of  the  same  type  as  those  of 
the  middle  class,  the  same  height,  same 
balconies.  Only  the  decoration  of  wash- 
ing that  hangs  out  to  dry,  the  crowding 
children  on  the  street  and  the  fury  of 
activity  revealed  by  the  shops  located  in 
cellars  by  degrees  impose  themselves; 
also  the  great  number  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table stalls  in  the  side  streets.  It  sorts 
itself  out  by  and  by.  One  observes  that 
among  the  twenty  or  thirty  children  on 
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the  doorsteps  appears  a variety  of 
national  types;  one  notices  the  mothers 
shawled  and  seated  on  those  steps,  talk- 
ing, sewing,  or  watching  without  excite- 
ment the  rows  of  babies  in  their  little 
carriages.  One  sees  that  here  are  no  big 
stores,  because  there  are  no  big  purses, 
and  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  these  tall 
tenements  are  not  so  gloomy  as  the  low 
black  houses  of  the  London  East  End. 
The  children  make  an  impression  of 
prosperity  because  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  irdGinitely  better  kept,  and  some 
of  them  better  fed,  than  the  children  of 
the  English  poor. 

The  East  Side  carries  itself  off  by  a 
touch  of  the  picturesque.  Its  division 
into  national  streets  encourages  the 
stranger.  He  is  surprised  to  find  a 
Greek  street,  a Spanish  street,  a great 
block  of  Italian  streets,  but  he  is  disap- 
pointed in  Chinatown.  Oh,  what  a 
comedown  after  the  lyrical  stories  of  the 
magazines!  This  little  cluster  about 
Doyer  Street,  Pell  and  Mott  Streets,  at 
the  end  of  the  Bowery;  just  a few  signs 
in  Chinese,  a little  pottery,  some  lychee, 
the  Chinese  Joss  House,  that  is  all.  It 
is  mercantile  instead  of  being  sinister. 
The  opium  den  has  moved  uptown  and 
naught  remains  of  the  East  save  here 
and  there  a Chinese  child,  comic  and 
touching  in  mauve-flannel  trousers. 

One  does  not  feel  the  poverty  of  the 
East  Side,  even  when  one  enters  the 
tenements.  But  here,  indeed.  New  York 
is  not  outdistanced  by  London  itself. 
They  are  horrible.  Originally  built  for 
one  family,  the  New  York  tenement  now 
houses  a dozen  in  a room ; sexes  herded 
together  among  the  cooking,  the  laun- 
dry, and  presumably  ablutions;  broken 
windows,  leaky  roofs,  no  plumbing, 
stairs  thick  with  dirt  and  vermin.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  I did  not  feel  that  in 
this  great  country,  that  has  work  enough 
for  all,  the  East  Side  is  merely  the  clear- 
ing station  of  the  New  World.  This  man, 
who  lives  with  two  families  in  a room, 
is  earning  only  enough  to  keep  alive,  but 
he  is  refusing  himself  liquor,  movies, 
tobacco;  his  wet  clothes  dry  on  his  body 
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because  he  will  not  buy  another  suit;  he 
is  saving.  Soon  he  will  get  a better  job, 
will  save  some  more,  find  a partner,  set 
up  for  himself.  He  will  move  to  150th 
Street  or  so.  He  may  succeed,  and, 
street  by  street,  move  downtown  until 
he,  or  his  son — it  matters  little — enters 
the  charmed  cirde  of  Central  Park.  On 
the  way  many  must  fall,  many  must  die, 
but  very  few  stay.  The  East  Side  is  a 
passage.  The  poor  of  America  are  not 
like  those  of  Einope,  locked  into  their 
poverty,  whence  they  cannot  escape  ex- 
cept by  incredible  luck  or  amazing  abil- 
ity. In  America,  even  the  poor  have  a 
chance  with  the  future.  They  come, 
speaking  strange  tongues,  without  linra, 
sometimes  without  friends,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  prevents  them,  no  nationd 
bar,  no  class  bar,  from  retaining  the 
faculty  by  which  man  lives,  which  is 
hope.  In  America  every  man  may  rise. 
It  is  not  an  idle  dream  for  an  East  Side 
child  to  tell  himself  that  he  will  become 
one  of  the  masters  of  America.  It  may 
not  be  a lofty  dream;  it  means  greed 
and  grab,  but  it  is  a dream,  and  dreams 
are  the  stuff  that  worlds  are  made  of. 

MASTERS  OF  AMERICA 

You  can  see  them  everywhere,  fleeting 
in  their  large  automobiles,  and  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  spend  some  money 
at  a hotel,  a shop.  In  New  York  thqr 
oppress  you  less  than  they  do  in  London, 
because  in  this  country  so  many  own 
automobiles.  People  mortgage  their 
houses  to  buy  automobiles.  So  it  is  not 
locomotion  only  indicates  wealth,  in  a 
country  where  automobiles  belong  to  a 
class  which  in  Europe  could  not  afford 
to  ride  in  a taxi.  Nor  is  it  clothes.  The 
man  who  has  made  his  money  in  the 
West  or  the  Southwest  does  not,  when 
he  appears  in  the  lounge  of  a large  hotel, 
make  the  effect,  half  smart,  half  vulgar, 
of  the  European  nouveau  riche.  He  boys 
his  clothes  in  the  town  where  he  made 
his  money;  he  breaks  out  now  and  thea 
only  through  a diamond  ring,  bought  in 
a fit  of  desire,  and  wpm  on  a short, 
heavy  finger.  Also  he  dislikes  dressing 
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for  dinner.  It  worries  mm.  He  would 
like  to  take  his  coat  off,  but  his  wife 
won’t  let  him;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
wishes  that  she  would  ’ not  take  her 
clothes  off,  but  he  can’t  stop  her.  A 
common  sight  in  the  very  expensive 
places  of  New  York  is  a youngish,  rough- 
looking man  in  a day  suit,  dining  with  a, 
wife  dressed  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  in 
clothes  to  which,  sometimes,  she  adds 
the  trimmings  of  Tipkinville. 

I remember  such  a couple.  It  was 
very  late,  at  a show  after  the  theater. 
I could  see  in  the  glow  of  his  eyes,  hear 
in  the  echo  of  his  laugh,  that  he  liked 
being  up  so  late — so  different  from  the 
night  life  of  Tipkinville!  As  he  could 
buy  nothing  to  drink,  he  was  having  an 
enormous  lot  to  eat.  The  pAU  de  foie 
gras  had  been  detained  on  the  table,  to 
keep  ultimate  company  with  one  of  those 
interesting  sweets  m^e  out  of  an  ice 
wrapped  up  in  a hot  omelette,  which 
latter  is  inclosed  in  another  ice,  the  re- 
sult, I believe,  in  another  omelette,  and 
so  on.  I think  he  had  ordered  a cigar, 
and  kept  the  box.  I was  a little  sorry 
for  him;  how  happy  he  would  have  been 
if  he  had  been  a ruminant  with  four 
digestive  mechanisms  instead  of  one! 

He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  extended 
thumbs  in  waistcoat  holes;  his  intelli- 
gent brown  eye  inspected  the  room,  as 
if  he  were  valuing  it.  He  was  at  ease. 
He  was  not  afraid,  as  are  the  European 
nouveaux  riches,  of  lacking  good  form. 
He  was  It.  From  time  to  time  he 
glanced  contentedly  at  his  pleasant, 
healthy  wife,  who  looked  like  an  enor- 
mous rose  trying  to  escape  from  a nar- 
row green  vase.  She  was  not  so  com- 
fortable. (Perhaps  the  green  vase  was 
tight.)  She  was  p>eering  through  a gold 
lorgnette  studded  with  diamonds.  She 
was  looking  round  for  somebody  she 
knew,  and  she  did  not  know  anybody — 
yet.  But  as  I observed  them,  so  self- 
assured,  I understood  that  they  wotild 
know  everybody — soon.  They  would 
take  a house  somewhere  near  East 
Seventieth  Street;  buy  the  tapestry  ex- 
kings  have  to  sell,  a rock-crystal  bath. 
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and  one  of  the  beds  Queen  Elizabeth 
slept  in.  She  would  ride  in  Central 
Park,  or  wherever  the  quality  rides.  He 
would  learn  golf  from  this  year’s  cham- 
pion. They  would  buy  a larger  car. 
They  would  join  a country  club,  and 
there  make  themselves  popular  by  tak- 
ing down  to  the  members  cases  of 
whisky.  She  would  buy  at  sight  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  having  learned  that  she  could 
not  buy  in  Broadway. 

He  would  be  annoyed  by  not  being 
admitted  to  an  exclusive  club,  and 
henceforth  respect  only  thaj  one. 

He  would  do  his  work  uncomfortably 
in  New  York,  and  from  time  to  time  dash 
down  to  Tipkinville,  ostensibly  to  look 
after  things,  in  reality  for  refreshment. 
She  would  accompany  him  only  for  a few 
days,  in  the  fall  and  the  spring,  after  her 
new  frocks  arrived.  She  would  not  need 
refreshment,  for  she  would  be  quaffing 
the  wine  of  life — ^lunch  parties,  tea  par- 
ties, private  performances  by  Slovak 
violinists.  Brazilian  dancers  and  English 
lecturers  would  lead  her  to  dress  for 
lunch,  dress  for  tea,  dress  for  dinner,  to 
pass  from  the  midday  band,  inspired  by 
Irving  Berlin,  and  delightful,  to  the  or- 
chestra of  the  afternoon,  inspired  by 
Vincent  d’Indy  or  Debussy,  and  praise- 
worthy, to  the  dinner  band  and  more 
Irving  Berlin,  to  the  theater  and  frag- 
ments of  “La  Bohdme,”  to  supper  and 
more  Irving  Berlin,  to  the  midnight 
revel  under  the  segis  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld,  and, 
lest  the  dawn  should  catch  her  idle,  to 
the  dancing  club,  where,  a little  tired, 
but  having  his  money’s  worth,  the  mas- 
ter of  America  (but  not  of  his  wife) 
would  for  a long  time  listen  to  Ruthe- 
nian-American  music,  and  watch  her,  a 
little  disquieted,  revolve  in  the  arms  of 
a handsome  young  fellow  with'  waxed 
hair.  Then  to  bed,  perhaps  to  sleep,  per- 
chance to  dream  of  the  day,  hurrying, 
similar  to  the  last,  upon  the  heels  of  the 
dying  day. 

In  other  words,  what  Zola  used  to  call 
“La  CurSe,”  of  which  there  is  no  exact 
translation,  except  perhaps  “pigs  in 

clover.’’  Only  they  are  not  pigs,  but, 
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rather,  imitative  sheep,  full  of  desire,  and 
lost  in  fields  where  grow  strange  grasses. 

This  is  the  tragic  side  of  the  magnifi- 
cent American  desire,  of  the  splendid 
American  life  force  which  so  swiftly  has 
enslaved  nature  and  raised  a broad 
pasturage  which  no  Attila  can  trample. 
And  yet,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  folly, 
America’s  energy  and  intelligence  sur- 
vive. The  man  is  still  keen,  the  woman 
is  still  austere;  they  do  not  decay,  but 
are  only  spectators  in  a play  where  they 
fancy  they  have  a part. 

They  do  r^resent  the  triumph  of  the 
American  me^anical  civilization.  You 
see  that  in  their  homes.  One  I have  in 
mind  is  amazing.  Imagine  tall  iron  gates 
opened  by  flunkies  uniformed  in  gold, 
whose  business  in  life  is  to  touch  a but- 
ton when  the  automobile  of  the  master 
comes  into  sight.  In  response  to  that 
button,  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  expen- 
sive house,  a bath  begins  to  run;  whisky 
and  soda  is  set  out;  in  the  park  in  the 
courtyard  the  uniformed  officials  collect 
their  fl<x;k  from  the  private  swimming 
bath  and  the  private  “ gym.”  The  apart- 
ments are  fairiy  large,  ranging  from  a 
dozen  to  thirty  rcx>ms.  You  can  have 
an  address  there  for  twenty  thousand 
dollars',  a year,  though  at  that  price  you 
cannot  expect  to  be  really  comfortable. 

I am  not  laughing  at  this  luxury,  ex- 
actly; it  is  merely  the  extremity  of  the 
American  character.  The  American  is 
not  understood  in  Europe,  where  they 
call  him  a dollar  grabber.  So  he  is,  but 
he  b seldom  mean,  even  avaricious;  he 
is  also  a dollar  waster.  He  saves  only 
when  he  needs  capital  to  start  in  busi- 
ness. When  he  makes  money  he  wants 
the  fullness  of  life  according  to  his  par- 
ticular lights,  and  one  of  his  joys  is 
immense  hospitality.  I have  met  many 
a hard  American,  but  not  one  mean 
one;  he  is  capable  of  fine  gestures  as  he 
handles  his  wealth.  In  the  main  he 
devotes  it  to  what  one  may  call  the 
mechanical  civilization. 

MECHANICAL  CIVIUZATION 

There  is  no  place  in  America  where  one 
obtains  a fuller  feeling  of  material  aspi- 


ration than  at  the  barber’s.  In  Eun^ 
we  get  our  hair  cut;  in  America  we 
linger  for  a moment  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Mohammedan  paradise.  Here  are 
whiteness,  cleanliness,  light.  Here  aie 
thirty  assistants  in  perfect  white  clotii- 
ing.  Here  is  asepsis  as  far  as  it  can  go; 
germicide  soap  for  the  barber’s  hands; 
sterilized  brushes  for  the  hair,  sterilized 
brushes  for  the  face.  And  after  the 
shave!  Scented  ointments  from  the 
East,  perfumed  waters  of  recent  origin, 
and  the  witch-hazel  of  tradition;  hot 
cloths  and  hotter  cloths.  Forty  lotions 
fpr  the  hair;  shampoos  soapy,  or  oily,  m 
alcoholic;  vibrators  for  face  and  scalp; 
tilting  chairs  to  make  a dentist  jealous. 
You  are  scraped,  and  massaged  and 
rubbed,  and  washed;  you  feel  smooth, 
like  a cat  being  stroked  . . . and,  to 
make  complete  the  sensatiem  of  attend- 
ance, another  hireling  shines  your  boots 
into  mirrors,  while  a houri  holds  your 
hands  with  rosy  fingers  and  makes  yours 
such  as  her  own.  Everything  is  done 
that  can  be  done. 

It  may  seem  churlish  to  remark  that 
after  all  this  you  generally  find  that  you 
have  been  given  a bad  shave  and  haircut, 
price  two  or  three  dollars,  and  that  your 
large  tip  is  received  in  a silence  that 
means:  “So  that’s  the  sort  of  piker  you 
are ! We’ll  remember  you.”  That  is  the 
interesting  {lart  of  it;  the  barber  does 
not  serve  you  well;  as  he  works  he  hums 
a hymn  of  hate  and  ruffies  your  hair  on 
purpose;  he  is  rude,  casual,  and  incom- 
petent. You  go  to  him  for  sensual  satis- 
faction, and  it  is  only  the  American  sense 
of  propriety  prevents  the  manicure  par- 
lors being  inclosed  with  curtains,  as  they 
are  in  the  notoriously  licentious  British 
Isles. 

This  is  part  of  the  mechanical  civiliza- 
tion, part  of  the  desire  to  get  all  one  can 
out  of  the  New  World.  In  a good  English 
hotel  you  will  sometimes  find  a theater- 
ticket  office,  a library,  and  even  a rail- 
way-ticket office.  There  will  be  a news 
stand,  a valet,  and  perhaps  a florist;  but 
no  English  hotel  will  supply  you  also 
with  a candy  store,  a drug  store,  a 
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notary  public,  a doctor,  a safe  deposit, 
a stock  broker,  and  an  osteopath.  An 
osteopath!  Fancy  a hotel  thinking  that 
there  might  be  something  wrong  with 
your  bones!  In  a minor  summer  hotel 
in  New  Hampshire  a lady  may  be 
“waved,”  which  she  will  fail  to  adiieve 
in  a biggish  Scotch  resort.  The  psycho- 
logical implicati<m  of  this  profuseness 
seems  to  me  double — ^the  American 
wants  to  have  ever3rthing,  and  he  wants 
it  when  he  wants  it.  In  several  hotels  in 
'America  they  have  a night  shift  of 
stenographers.  You  can  get  out  of  bed 
at  three  in  the  morning;  a cool,  tidy  girl 
will  then  take  down  your  letters.  You 
will  say,  “ Who  wants  to  dictate  at  three 
in  the  morning?”  Nobody;  but  in 
America  scHuebody  might  want  to.  That 
is  the  essence  of  mechanical  civilization, 
to  use  everything  you  have,  to  reduce 
labor  by  machinery  and  methods;  and, 
by  machinery  and  methods,  to  increase 
the  further  opportunities  for  labor.  A 
scientific  and  productive  ring,  but  it 
makes  one  rather  giddy.  There  are 
amazing  instances  of  its  products,  such 
as  the  typewriter  that  counts  its  own 
words,  the  machine  that  sorts  index 
cards  according  to  contents,  the  auto- 
telewriter, which  causes  your  handwrit- 
ing to  appear  in  another  place  while  your 
hand  is  moving.  Witchcraft! 

I have  enjoyed  nothing  more  in  Amer- 
ica than  the  mechanical  civilization. 
One  finds  it  everywhere.  One  finds  a 
hint  of  it  in  the  New  York  advertise- 
ments which  offer  to  do  your  laundry  for 
twelve  cents  a pound.  (Shorten  your 
shirts  and  keep  down  your  laundry  bill!) 
There  is  something  fresh  about  that; 
there  is  something  fresh  in  all  the 
American  devices.  For  instance,  a shoe- 
black, after  moistening  my  boots  with 
liquid  blacking,  dried  them  with  a small 
electric  fan.  1 don’t  know  that  this 
dries  them  any  quicker  or  any  better 
than  the  wind,  but  I like  the  mechanical 
idea.  I like,  on  railway  platforms,  to  see 
little  electric  trucks  carry  the  luggage, 
replacing  men  who  shout  and  perspire. 
If  this  is  excess,  it  is  in  the  right  direc- 
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tion — ^namely,  toward  the  minimization 
of  effort.  The  United  States  have  done 
more  in  this  way  than  all  the  other  coun- 
tries put  together.  For  instance,  the 
electric  iron,  price  eight  dollars  or  so, 
which  is  fitted  to  a light  plug  and  enables 
the  housewife  to  save  its  cost  in  a month 
by  doing  her  own  ironing.  It  also  en- 
ables the  poor  girl,  who  has  only  one 
good  skirt  and  two  decent  blouses,  to 
remain  smart.  The  iron  is  part  of  the 
American  home,  where  I find  other  won- 
ders— ^the  linen  chute,  which  saves  the 
handling  of  linen  and  precipitates  it  into 
the  linen  room;  the  electric  washer,  that 
big  drum,  in  whidi  you  can  leave  your 
linen  to  swirl  among  soapsuds  and  think 
no  more  about  it;  the  electric  wringer, 
which  saves  you  the  trouble  of  squeezing 
the  wet  linen,  and  which  is  so  delicate 
that  you  can  intrust  even  lace  to  it. 

This  civilization  is  extraordinary,  and 
takes  extraordinary  forms,  such  as  the 
electric  curling  iron;  the  immersion 
heater,  which  enables  you  to  warm  your 
coffee  when  you  have  no  coffee-pot  by 
dipping  a stick  of  metal  direct  into  the 
fluid;  and  even  the  safety  comforter, 
which  you  can  connect  with  a plug  and 
lay  upon  any  part  of  yourself  which 
a^es.  Everything  has  bron  thought  of. 
More  people  in  America  are  thinking  of 
how  to  make  life  easy  than  anywhere 
else.  They  will  cut  you  a door  key  while 
you  wait,  just  as  they  will  build  a floor 
of  your  office  in  a week;  they  will  save 
your  running  downstairs,  or  taking  the 
elevator,  by  providing  a Cutler  chute 
to  mail  your  letters  at  your  bedroom 
door.  They  will  protect  your  shirts  at 
the  laundry  by  inserting  boards  and 
clips,  and  they  will  save  you  brown- 
paper  parcels  by  providing  laundry  bags. 
They  are  always  thinking  of  these  things. 
For  instance,  when  an  American  sells 
you  an  eye  lotion,  or  a bottle  of  fountain- 
pen  ink,  somebody  has  thought  of  the 
use  of  these  liquids,  and,  instead  of 
making  you  buy  a special  instrument,  or 
letting  you  forget  it,  has  fixed  a dropper 
to  the  cork.  It  looks  like  nothing,  but 
it  means  easier  living.  Also  it  means 
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8a\^g  labor.  The  plate  washer,  the  rack 
sunken  into  soapsuds  whirled  electri- 
cally, is  a clever  machine.  But  what 
strikes  one  is  that  the  water  b so  hot 
that  nobody  need  wipe  the  plates.  They 
diy  of  themselves.  The  potato  peeler, 
which  rotates  the  vegetables  on  corun- 
dum powder  and  sciapes  them  clean  b a 
dever  machine.  But  no  one  need  clean  the 
peel  out ; a stream  of  water  carries  it  away . 
The  whole  idea  of  American  business 
seems  to  be  to  save  labor,  whichb  expen- 
sive, and  to  substitute  the  cheap  machine. 

I must  note  that  America  wastes 
paper  and  cardboard  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary way.  Any  American  news- 
paper would  make  twelve  English  ones, 
whde  the  laundry  board,  the  paper  cups 
for  ice-water,  all  this  b drawing  on  the 
raw  materiab  of  the  earth.  But  America 
owns  so  much  of  the  raw  materiab,  and 
gets  electricity  for  nothing.  It  b no 
wonder  that  she  should  substitute  the 
machine  for  the  human  being.  In  spite 
of  immigration,  America  has  never  had 
too  much  human  labor  to  sptare.  In  the 
home,  notably,  labor  b scarce;  indeed, 
the  servant  problem  b one  of  the  first 
things  which  impress  the  European. 
It  b a peculiar  problem,  for  there  are 
servants  in  America,  but  they  are  in  a 
queer  state  of  mind.  The  men  are 
pretty  fair,  but  the  white  women  are 
intolerable.  They  are  inefficient,  un- 
willing, dirty  workers,  generally  rude, 
and  seem  to  suffer  under  a sense  of  intol- 
erable grievance  because  they  are  ser- 
vants. They  seem  to  think  that  to  serve 
b to  lose  caste,  which  is  to  a certain  ex- 
tent true;  in  a family  where  one  girl 
becomes  a housemaid,  and  another  a 
shopgirl,  the  shopgirl  thinks  more  of  her- 
self, and  makes  her  sister  feel  it.  But 
what  I cannot  understand  is  that  in  a 
country  where  the  opportunities  for 
women  are  good,  anyb^y  should  be- 
come a servant  if  he  or  she  feels  so 
violently  against  it.  And  they  do  feel 
violently  against  it.  So  much  so  that 
you  seldom  find  a young  housemaid;  as 
a rule  she  is  elderly,  and  is  presumably  a 
woman  who  has  failed.  Young  ones  are 


met  mainly  in  hotels,  because  the  tips 
are  hi^.  The  waiters  are  just  as  bacL 
I like  everybody  in  America,  except  the 
barbers  and  the  waiters.  In  these  Amer- 
ica possesses  a class  whom  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  also  serve;  theymoely 
stand  and  wait. 

All  this  points  to  siq>pressed  furies. 
The  resources  of  America  are  so  vast, 
the  exhibition  of  wealth  b so  intense, 
that  those  who  are  not  rich  seem  burned 
up  in  a furnace  of  hatred  and  envy.  AD 
service,  all  subordination,  revolts  the 
American;  the  evidence  of  this  b found 
in  the  prices  paid  for  domestic  labor. 
The  European  b amazed  to  find  do- 
mestic servants  paid  sixty  to  eighty  d<d- 
lars  a month,  and  unobtainable  at  that; 
to  hear  that  a temporary  lady’s  maid  b 
being  paid  seven  dollars  a day,  plus 
board  and  lodging.  I do  not  say  that 
th^  should  not  be  well  paid — indeed, 
righty  dollars  a month  b not  too  much 
for  the  servant’s  convict  life — but  I do 
protest  against  the  ill  temper  with  which 
fair  wages  are  received. 

The  effects  of  the  servant  problem  are 
already  felt  in  the  American  home.  In 
the  old  sense,  the  American  home  b dis- 
appearing and  b being  converted  from 
a house  into  a small  apartment  with  a 
kitchenette,  where  the  wife  does  most 
of  the  work,  assbted  once  a week  by  a 
charwoman  who  earns  three  to  four  dol- 
lars a day.  I discovered  a niunber  of 
cases  which  seem  strange  to  an  English- 
man, among  women  whose  husbands 
were  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  One  of  them  runs  a ten-roomed 
house  and  four  children,  and  does  all  the 
cooking  herself,  assbted  once  a week  by 
a charwoman.  Another  one  struck,  and 
went  into  a hotel,  breaking  up  the  home; 
two  others  do  all  the  work  of  four  rooms 
and  the  cooking.  This  b an  uncom- 
fortable stage  in  the  transition  between 
the  old  home  and  the  new.  My  own  be- 
lief b that  the  new  home  will  appear  in 
America  first.  It  b already  here,  in  the 
“efficiency  buildings” — one  room  and  a 
concealed  bed,  a restaurant  below,  a 
common  nursery;  in  other  words,  every- 
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thing  handed  over  to  the  experts.  I am 
wholly  for  the  new  type  of  home,  believ- 
ing it  is  folly  to  make  every  woman  into 
a housekeeper,  whether  she  be  fit  or  not. 
But  I cannot  help  seeing  that  the  tran- 
sition stage  is  having  annoying  effects. 

In  America  the  marri^  woman  is 
enormously  overworked.  She  practically 
works  all  the  time,  and  this  will  have 
serious  effects  upon  her  culture.  Before 
the  war  the  American  wife  was  greatly 
given  to  intdlectual  interests.  Nowa- 
days, more  and  more,  the  care  of  the 
child  and  the  house  is  driving  her  back 
into  the  housekeeping  ranks  horn  which 
she  had  escaped.  Therefore  this  b prov- 
ing an  impediment  to  marriage.  It  is 
beaming  more  and  more  an  inq)ossible 
proposition  to  ask  a girl  to  give  up  the 
freedom  of  paid  work  to  run  a home.  It 
is  also  a vigorous  argument  against  a 
high  birth-rate;  and,  though  I am  of 
those  who  support  birth  control,  I can- 
not help  seeing  that  these  overwoihed 
hoimes,  and  these  apartment  houses, 
where  dogs  are  disliked  and  children 
forbidden,  lead  to  marriages  where  there 
are  no  children  at  all — ^namely,  to  bad 
marriages.  Again,  the  servant  problem 
compels  the  husband  to  take  up  a por- 
tion of  the  housework,  for  which  he  is, 
as  a rule,  only  more  imsuitable  than  his 
wife.  It  depresses  him  still  more  than  it 
depresses  her.  Lastly,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  except  among  the  rich,  the  servant 
problem  is  killing  entertainment.  The 
American  woman  is  amazing.  I have 
met  a niunber  who  did  all  their  own 
workand  yet  were  perfectly  “waved”  and 
manicured,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discern  the  nervous  tension  of  the  hostess 
as  she  watched  her  guests.  I have  seen 
one  of  them,  with  agony  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  wondered  how  the  hired  porter  was 
dishing  up  the  food  she  had  cooked.  The 
American  housewife  is  clever.  But  what 
effort!  what  an  oath  those  women  must 
register  that  such  a party  shall  never 
happen  again! 

So,  the  mechanical  civilization  is  not 
wholly  creative;  it  is  also  remedial.  If 
the  Middle  West  uses  agricultural  ma- 


chines instead  of  men,  if  the  home  is 
principally  electric,  it  is  because  man- 
kind is  refusing  any  longer  to  be  subject 
to  mankind.  That  is  good,  but  for  the 
moment  it  is  most  imcomfortable.  You 
will  say  that  all  this  is  very  class-con- 
scious, and  that  I am  making  a fuss 
about  well-to-do  women  who  have  to 
work  (serve  them  jolly  well  right!), 
while  millions  of  American  women  have 
never  had  a servant  at  all.  Well,  I am 
not  generally  called  a reactionary,  and  I 
am  looking  forward  to  mechanic^  homes 
for  the  poor  also,  who  should  not  be  so 
poor,  who,  too,  should  benefit  from  the 
mechanical  civilization,  and  from  the 
expert.  I want  liberty  and  rest  for  the 
working  woman,  who  to-day  stands  in 
the  social  system  as  if  seized  by  an  octo- 
pus; but  1 am  not  going  to  pretend  that 
I view  without  anxiety  the  struggle  for 
survival  of  the  classes  which  have  at- 
tained a level  of  culture  that  must  serve 
as  a standard  for  the  rising  masses. 

It  is  an  amazing  spectacle,  all  this. 
Here  and  there  you  find  inefficiency,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  post  office.  The  rail- 
roads are  splendid;  the  long-coach  sys- 
tem is  greatly  sup>erior  to  the  £urop>ean 
compartment;  the  devising  of  cross- 
country sleeping-car  traffic  and  Pullman 
traffic  is  admirable,  but  I do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a worse  postal  system  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  No  letter 
posted  at  8 p.m.  seems  to  be  delivered  in 
the  same  town  by  the  next  morning’s 
post.  I went  from  New  York  to  Tulsa 
inside  two  days,  but  my  letter  took  four; 
my  last  mail  from  Philadelphia  (two 
hours)  stayed  on  the  road  two  days.  I 
know  of  five  letters  lost.  Every  office 
is  cumbered  with  queues.  The  mess  is 
complete,  so  complete  that  some  of  the 
banks  are  sending  their  country  letters 
by  hand.  I suspect  that  business  in  the 
States  has  got  ahead  of  facilities.  Per- 
haps it  always  does.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
penalty  in  a rising  civilization,  and 
maybe  the  story  of  the  American  post 
office  is  that  of  the  bank  in  Oklahoma 
which  settled  down  into  its  building  and 
grew  out  of  it  in  six  months. 
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AN  AMERICAN  MASTERPIECE 

Engraved  on  wood  by  Henry  Wolf 

WE  do  not  demand  of  the  artist  that  he  present 
things  that  have  never  been  seen  before,  but 
that  he  present  with  fresh  interest  what  we  ourselves 
have  seen  so  often,  and  in  so  doing  call  up  thoughts 
which  but  vaguely  haunt  om  minds.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon 
has  done  this  in  “ Magnolia,”  which  occupies  a distinctive 
place  in  the  collection  of  American  paintings  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum.  The  young  girl  in  the  trailing  robe 
indulges  in  dreams  of  things  to  come.  There  is  a ques- 
tioning wonder,  a note  of  expectancy  in  her  face,  as 
though  she  had  stepped  forth  from  fairyland  and  had 
not  yet  awakened  to  reality.  The  artist  seems  to  hint  the 
longing  of  the  child  to  be  grown  up,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  expressioh  to  the  longing  for  youth  which 
fills  those  who  have  left  it  behind  them.  And  the 
wizardry  by  which  he  imposes  his  will  upon  us,  leaving 
this  impression  in  our  minds,  is  part  of  the  unaccount- 
able mystery  of  art. 

Mr.  Shannon  loves  young  life,  which  he  interprets 
with  poetic  insight.  He  is  always  far  removed  from  the 
gloom  of  things,  and  the  decorative  intention  reigns 
throughout  his  work.  Furthermore,  he  realizes  that 
many  picture  lovers  are  never  wholly  satisfied  with 
simple  realism,  however  perfectly  presented;  hence  he 
strives  for  that  beauty  which  is  dimmed  of,  but  rarely 
seen.  At  the  same  time,  his  work  is  charged  with  an 
artistic  vitality  that  exerts  a strong  fascination.  Avoid- 
ing the  deep  stress  of  life,  his  canvas  carries  the  charm 
of  a refined  artificiality  chastened  by  the  perfection  of 
good  taste.  The  result  is  a thing  of  beauty,  a glorifica- 
tion of  the  actual  world  which  admits  us  to  another 
reign  when  we  are  tired  of  to-day. 

In  the  future,  when  anthologies  of  paintings  come  to 
be  made,  as  the  anthologists  now  gather  up  garlands  of 
favorite  poems,  “Magnolia”  will  not  be  overlooked, 
for  such  creations  brighten  existence  for  us,  and  will 
continue  to  live  in  the  midst  of  the  many  expressions 
of  corrupted  taste  that  are  now  about  us. 

W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS  IN  BUD 


BY  HOWARD  BRUBAKER 


NOW  spring  came  sneaking  in  over 
the  marshes,  pushing  her  light 
green  scouts  through  the  low  country 
back  of  the  pickle  works  and  up  into 
doomed  Lakeville.  Suddenly  the  vi- 
brant April  night  was  a sprinkle  of  star- 
dust and  a hullabaloo  of  frogs.  The 
citizens  trooped  forth  to  meet  the  in- 
vader with  rakes  and  forks,  the  air  grew 
soft  with  burning  grass,  noses  were 
tickled  with  pungent  new  smells.  Know- 
ing how  she  might  do  great  harm,  'wdth 
little  effort,  the  old  offender,  on  a 
drowsy  afternoon,  went  to  the  Eighth 
Grade,  wafted  her  poison  gas  in  through 
the  open  window  and,  snickering  softly 
into  her  sleeve,  passed  on  her  devas- 
tating way. 

Ranny  squirmed  in  his  seat,  stared 
out  at  the  budding  trees,  scuffed  at 
the  aisle  matting  with  his  foot,  made 
some  primitive  music  upon  the  cover 
of  his  inkwell,  and  dragged  reluctant 
eyes  back  to  physiology  and  hygiene. 
But  this  book,  he  discovered,  was 
written  in  one  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
Arabic,  and  it  made  no  dent  upon  his 
mind.  He  glanced  over  the  school- 
room, tapping  the  common  reservoir 
of  disorder,  and  making  his  own  fair 
contribution.  He  saw  Sibyl  Williams 
shaming  the  rainbow  with  her  vivid 
orange  smock;  Gertie  Riley,  all  springy 
and  flowery  as  only  one  could  be  whose 
uncle  ran  a greenhouse;  Juanita  Berke- 
ley in  her  quarter’s  worth  of  diamonds 
gleaming  like  a left-over  morning  star. 
Even  drab  little  Josie  Kendal  was  gay 
with  fresh  hair  ribbons.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  have  all  this  scenery  on  hand 
when  life  was  dull. 

In  his  spring-feverish  search  for  di- 
version Ranny  saw  Bud  Hicks  com- 


mitting sabotage  upon  his  physiologj" 
by  clothing  the  skeleton  in  taxpayers’ 
ink;  Tom  Rucker  entertaining  a few 
neighbors  informally  with  cartoons; 
Tug  Wiltshire  reading  a Siamese-twin 
book,  physiologj’^  on  the  outside  and 
Ivanhoe  within.  All  these  fidgety  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  turned  their  backs 
upon  science,  but  “Fatty”  Hartman, 
alone,  W'as  untouched  by  the  spirit  of 
unrest.  He  W'as  slouched  dowm  in 
illegal  comfort,  his  book  self-support- 
ing on  the  desk,  his  hands  folded  across 
the  low’er  middle  buttons  of  his  new 
spring  suit.  His  breathing  was  regular 
but  not  quite  noiseless. 

It  W'as  amazing  that  Miss  Halloway 
should  have  permitted  anarchy  to  get 
such  a foothold.  Forty  children  in  one 
room  are  never  exactly  quiet,  but  now 
every  slammed  book  had  a meaning  of 
its  owTi,  every  dropped  pencil  w’as  a 
welcome  diversion.  It  must  have  been 
clear  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that 
Link  Weyman  and  Ted  Blake  were 
having  a shin-kicking  contest  across  the 
aisle.  Yet  Miss  Hallow'ay  sat  ob- 
livious at  her  desk,  absorbed  in  her 
papers  or  gazing  out  the  window  in 
deep  thought.  Perhaps  this  experi- 
enced teacher  knew  how  hopeless  the 
case  was.  Possibly  — w'ho  knows?  — 
Marian  Hallow'ay,  too,  had  heard  faint, 
intoxicating,  reason-destroying  music, 
as  if  some  shaggy  old  party  were  playing 
upon  a flute. 

At  last,  the  teacher  drew  her  hands 
across  her  eyes  to  brush  aw'ay  a spell. 
Suddenly  she  arose  to  her  full  five  feet, 
a slender,  girlish  figure  for  all  her  thirty 
years,  and  rapped  sharply  for  order. 
“Fatty”  Hartman  stirred  uneasily  in 
his  poisoned  slumbers. 
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would  have  crawled  back  into  the  saw- 
dust and  gone  to  sleep  again. 

Aunt  Emma  was  away  from  home, 
as  advertised,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  interfere  with  free  social  life.  The 
soft  light  that  bathed  the  town  was 
more  than  smoke — ^it  was  the  golden 
haze  of  chivalry.  It  transformed  these 
skinny,  chubby,  vain,  freckle  - nosed, 
ropy  - haired  schoolgirls  into  gracious 
ladies,  and  these  awkward,  humorless, 
half-fledged  dandies  with  choking  white 
collars  into  brave  knights.  No  wonder 
Spring  had  filled  her  sleeve  with  cynical 
laughter! 

From  time  to  time  the  ears  of  high 
society  were  pained  with  shouts  from 
the  direction  of  the  Brick  Church,  whose 
marble  ring  and  gambling  hall  were 
doing  business  as  of  yore,  but  with 
other  plunkers  and  hunchers  and  yellers. 
Behind  the  pickle  works  a new  genera- 
tion was  pushing  out  exploring  feet 
and  wondering  when  the  ground  would 
support  a ball  game.  Down  by  the 
lake  innocent  toddlers  were  plunking 
in  stones  and  getting  themselves  sopping 
wet.  In  the  outlying  districts  attempts 
were  being  made  to  dig  out  woodchucks, 
willow  was  cut  for  whistles,  a dam  was 
being  built,  fishworms  being  dug,  slip- 
pery elm,  pussy  willows,  turtles,  and 
skunk  cabbage  hunted  as  in  the  dear, 
dead  days  beyond  recall.  While  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  growing  happier 
and  filthier,  these  decadent  characters 
with  shined  shoes  and  clean  finger  nails 
sat  on  Mrs.  Thompson’s  front  porch  and 
talked. 

No  definite  plans  were  made  at  this 
first  meeting,  but  a lot  of  general  prin- 
ciples were  laid  down.  Ladies  were 
to  be  treated  henceforth  with  respect. 
Gertie  Riley  made  this  plain  also,  para- 
doxically, attractive. 

“Everybody  must  act  like  they  are 
a gentleman.  If  we  ask  a favor — ^no, 
what’s  that  word  now? — not  favor.” 

“Boon!”  said  Tug  Wiltshire — so  ex- 
plosively that  his  nervous  neighbor, 
Juanita  Berkeley,  gave  a little  squeal. 
“Crave  a boon.” 


“That’s  right.  If  we  crave  a boon, 
you  must  say,  ‘w’y  certainly.’  And 
we  got  to  walk  first  into  the  room  and 
hat-tipping  and  all  that,  and  not  talk 
rough  and  contradict  us  all  the  time — ” 

“Or  pull  our  hair,”  added  Josie  Ken- 
dal. 

“And  we  must  act  nice,  too,  and  en- 
courage everybody.”  Gertie,  herself, 
looked  very  nice  and  encouraging.  In 
her  grubbier  days  Gertie  had  often  led 
the  class  in  intellectual  pursuits.  Lat- 
terly she  had  fallen  behind  in  this 
respect,  but  by  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion she  had  suddenly  become  agree- 
able to  look  at.  A group  of  schoolgirls 
is  like  one  of  those  dizzy  mechanical 
electric  signs,  one  bulb  on  and  another 
bulb  off.  Gertie  was  just  now  enjoying 
a period  of  illumination  while  her 
friend,  Josie  Kendal,  who  had  been  a 
pretty  little  girl,  was  suffering  eclipse. 

“All  right,  we’ll  act  p>olite.”  As 
the  inventor  of  the  game,  Ranny  had 
the  privilege  of  indorsing  the  rules. 

The  new  slavery  was  fairly  complete, 
but  Arthur  Wilson  had  one  personal 
liberty  left  that  was  giving  him  pain. 

“We  got  to  get  up  when  ladies  comes 
in  the  room.  My  mother  makes  me 
do  that.” 

“Aw,  we  can’t!  What’s  the  matter 
with  you?”  exclaimed  Ranny.  But 
the  girls  unanimously  craved  this  boon 
and  he  was  overruled.  Ranny  had 
the  right  to  sign  but  not  to  veto. 

“Knights  generally  always  writes 
some  poetry  about  their  lady  friends,” 
said  the  literary  Tug.  His  suggestion 
was  sidetracked  because  it  reminded 
the  hostess  of  her  favorite  theme. 

“Every  knight  has  to  have  some 
special  lady,”  said  Sibyl.  “And  he 
is  her  knight,  and  she  gives  him  some- 
thing to  wear  when  he  goes  out  to  fight. 
Isn’t  that  true.  Tug?” 

The  bookworm  squirmed,  but  ad- 
mitted that  such  was  the  case. 

“For  instance,”  Sibyl  went  on, 
“s’i>osing  ‘Fatty’  is  my  laiight.  I give 
him  a ribbon  or  something,  and  then 
he  fights  for  me.” 
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new  suit  o%W  Wvi^.  iKirae 
a si^i  ^**i’bis  jjfcjc^  under  oew  tsimia^ 
raent.-’  t’Viyolity  Vm  net  ianger  on 
tap  befe,  i£i^  eltiest  now  sn'eJ^ 
a gai  ttst  its  !?jpooba,l  w^iisteou-t ; be  b tlOied 
up  his  tro«ScrSi>  grtojt^ng  to  tfee  world 
a little  more  of . ln«  p^ufTple  ^ and 
iit-eepteti  itse^  TO  in'  the  well- 

’*  I*lf  baie^  ’eat  for  yow^*? 

*'^»nab  you^  S>r^iuglit4-vs^  Sib5'l, 
She  now  inxK^leei  to  soine 

diber  steady  kniglits  doing  <rfuvailry  for 
special'  ladies,  ns  Pasunlly  os  a hostess 
niiight  a^sigli  dinner  partners,  Tom 
Rw-ker,  bis;  eiirs  waying  like  retl  baii- 
ners,  gotbis  folure  Jiiortgaged  to  Gnrtie 
Riley^ . got  througb  ^ lo- 

fiieting  Tug  Wiltshire,  aad  Jupaita 
Berkeley  upoii  eaeb:«i<lver»  Ribiny  fOutwl 
biinself  bound  to  fi  life  of  ■^r^dce  lo 


liigrit  urnde* : ,?ne  was  a iuce  gjrb 
of  a good  a- 

bard-beorU^J  ;japtber  who  made  ben 
dress  ifi  f^tdet  She  was  small 

in  spvtbi*.;  but  Runny  was  no 

skyscraper;:  lie  niight-  not,  Itav^e  pickeyl 
Josie  out  of  W iurge  held  to  bleed  and 
die  for^  bi'd^  Gertu!  Riley 

regarded  !rojU  Rdck^r  its  a b(ii>n,  Wild 
had  to  be  hupidred.  arid  Sibyl  wuuld 
naturally  xboose  a krirght  with  u iiew^ 
suit.  / ■V-^; 

Wlien  the  afiernoou,  light  Iwgan  tn 
turn  yelfow-^ild  MtSv  'l^iOoipwtn  came 
home  to  iwke  an  i«<pdai.ng  into 
this  chi vslT.V-^tbO  plan l>ee  lirokne 
lip.jiiid  aJpihedeUcateiadies  w safelj- 
<;ofiduided ; b«>nic  Wiamgli  '0^^^ 

, , worbls  After  supper  tbiwe  W‘as 
yr  dliyliglil’  ond  .Ranpj' 

'V ' ■ ^ bum  a pile  of 

rakings  at  the  side  of  the,  street. 
As  the  fire  did  all  the  work,  he 
bad  only  to  give  it  his  moral 
support,  yet  it  was  pleasant  to 
have  .the  assistance  of  the  noble 
- knighl,  Fatty  * ’ Jlartinauv who 
bapfiened  along*;  “Sir  Futiy!^'" 
was  an  expert  mofal  supp»Wt-: 
ee  and  always  williug  to  . Work 
' 'riigbls,-'. 

Ik  Ifie  believed -that  the  thing  tu 

do  for  a fire  wps  to  stpg  to  it, 
Bft  1 1 e told  it  aliotit  Ids  Bouii  ie 

I^Bl  w'hose  preserit  aridrefts  was  over 

HBn  the  oeea n , and  Ukew^ri^e  bow  sad 

ntid  dreary  tlu?  Syorld  W'tts  since 
■Hr  bO"  left  tire- River. 

Hb  ‘‘Fatty’s’*  vdice  ^ywbbled  stitne- 

HH  what  »u  these  tiiwes^  n 

HB  Init'  he  was  essentially  a tenor,  • 

^ As  the  fire  wuutoi  his 

sriggefl  lower  and  loWair,  He 
who  bad . luvsked  in , eternal  suu- 
sluBe'  of  his  owb  ttiftaufae.lure 
, Was  nowr  sunk  in  glTOni.  He 
pwr  ttm  ^ d dead 
b^  o^'er 

: sweet  Micg  in.  the  oW 
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yaiYtjanvtfec*  ^ Ben  IloH.  (H  tfie  intt)  bl's  ii^droorn.  Mother  followed  iu 
<lyiisjt  embers  the  low  •spirittHV  teiior  her  sywipathetic  ?ques- 

asked,  :ijo  wttioi::;**  VVlicre:  'isVf,ft\y  /WadHi^'.  ■'His- 

dring  Iwy  ^ . ,,  qornidetely  shMtwed,  and 

RKiiny  always  did  l4  honl  for  the At 

s?el>V^vwrt  biR  jweMjy  thiio Uiat  ‘‘  Faity  ’'  Hart- 

Fa  thy  ■ ’ Itad  ever  f or^jit ten;,  • ; sudden  grjiwnu  jynesa  yaJi'  the  cause 

ill  a Upright jy  t^ement,  llatuiy  hoir  ‘ brtdi  wry.  Ih‘  W 

ini  Rxlueed  ilw*  ^iJdier  bf ; t he  Feeaon  f^rsotval  apf»ea;ryn^^  Raxmy  feared  that 

Mhio  lay  tiyiug  ih  uSyyi  a yotitth  i‘e:Wi!i»‘.fat<^^  : 

triini . fja  ohuiiy  a inbantalA  l>y  he 

“ Kx<H%yd#r’  arid  aftRf  his^  de«?e&9y  the  aak^ 

aad,  the  ^klpjM^y  ; W igbing  to 

danglitiW  washed,  uji  on  the  sand,  he  a -little  ah»wt 

Next Kthere:  wft^- 0 rde«x  al>out  th^  little  ^‘Father  is  taller average,” 
gfrl  who  yntt ,«  Itsvrap  On  her  forehead  moth^w  . V Vom’II  grow  like  a 

>tnd  nuvitt‘d  h<‘rsc{f  10  heaven-^  \vet?d 

di«tr«S3ing^  ^id  pop  tlie  "Fyhny  hyihiug  Ipiight  3^ 

firtvtihd  dead,  the  lue  do  yt»u.  mean,  exaeU.^^ 

ihg  lidjourntxl,  hr>fclt that  “We’re ; getiiinR  up  a'  eWvalry-r^ 
jI  had  bwn  ft  tiine-^^  knights' 'and  ladte^  Uiat  sort  of 

But  happim*as  stutf..  And  ; swords  • anti  uraeir  and 

thing  at  thirteep-ydip^^y^^oiirte^  politeness,  t thought  itup  niyself,-' 
Ranh)'  had  not  Igyp  :h?hg  « house  After  diUgentihquiry inotlser  approved 

when  he  suddetiiy  biirst.  into  tears,  then.  ^ the  project.  ’ ■ ^ 
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- 'You  I’an  J>e  just  as  ehivalrous-  as  Katlii^  n.  TIiC'  rult^  to  tsp  to 

anybody  and  you  cnji  pt^ictkxv  on^^n^  jnit  in  in,  t'y-; ^ ^ 

AftW  all,  a.  mother  IS  n bid  .Mky  Gix^n^iph,  Avho  -started  life 

Palher  entered  the  ’with  dnc.  now  dropiied  it  and  became 

and  the  Dukes  Manidaebjnng  Cqiiipany  Ittae.  Halloway  diagnosed 

was  jHd  at  Ranny^s  diirpoSsl.  the  ai1,rAent^  “They  cannot  ryake  their 

“There  is  a lot  of  defertn'e  stuff  \n  r *ys’ behave/' ' . 
theslti^i-^ugly  (sppld^iiand  eyeiythih^  not  .adopt  this  un- 

--Henonj^i  the 'records  nor 

. ehsvnged.  In  this 

toofe  td  i -dd^  must  stick  safely 

at  <«■  eisk  ex- 

ftianu;^  tTwihing;  posure  to  the  .disease  and  perhaps  end 

The;  ear^  days  of  chivalry  were  os  a “hy’'st’nryanv” 
devoted  hibre  tP  nianufaeliiring  than  . It  nns  to  lfemy  V^ljjeman. 
to  60cial  dutJt%  Awhile  ^ t^^  were  hacheJory  that  Miss  Hallowaj'  itiafle 

in  this  hnlf^n^lepted  state  and  a prey  that  perhnris  tdoffljppant  phsenation. 
tp  siirlb^  disiaiders,  an  epidemic  of  She  bad  jitOpj^d  in  home 

I misspeUing ;.  nanies  swept  over  them,  from  school  to  boy  A for 

IVhefedt  was,  not  elearf  her  mother  and,  pS  the  eyent  prov^^ 

blit  syddenly . Sibyl  was  Syliy  1 , dosie  she  might  better  have  sinck  bV  hiisin'ess,: 
Kemla!  wfts'Toayi  and  Gertie  Riley  was:  llenry,  the  brp'^-fared:  and/  ^ 

Gytt  ' iu$oda  Tierkeley  after  thought^  man^  belov^  lEiy^^ Jy 
ful  conshieralion:  signed  her  corre-  always  regarded  a call  from  Alii^s  Halia- 
spOndeot^  /^duany^^  Anibng  other  way  ‘ns  equivalent  to  a legal  holiday* 
sad  cases  were  Edi't he,  Alaybelie.,  ami  It  was  eVer  his  impulse  to  shut  tip  ahop 
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and  carry  an  armload  of  cake  and  pie 
home  to  her  mother.  Miss  Halloway 
always  declined  these  gifts — ^but  of 
course  one  must  be  gracious  and 
sociable. 

“I  have  to  teach  these  moonstruck 
youth  the  romances  of  chivalry,”  she 
said,  after  breaking  some  of  the  sad 
news  from  the  Eighth  Grade.  “Can 
you  imagine  anything  more — coaly  to 
Newcastle?” 

Henry  made  an  appropriate  witticism 
about  putting  out  a fire  with  gasoline. 

“Those  boys  of  yours  haven’t  been 
around  here  much  lately,  Marian,  with 
all  this  carpentry  and  chivalry,”  he 
added.  “My  trade  is  suffering.” 

“I’m  glad,  for  your  pocketbook’s 
sake.”  Miss  Halloway  merely  referred 
to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  over- 
generous  baker  always  lost  money  on 
his  boy  customers,  but  Henry  chose 
to  be  obnoxious. 

“ Thank  you,  Marian.  You’ve  begun 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  cash  register. 
That’s  the  most  encomaging  thing — ” 

“If  you’re  going  to  commence  to  talk 
that  way  again,  Henry — I’ll  take  my 
trade  to  Holtz’s.” 

“ Don’t  do  that.  I’ll  be  good.  Think 
of  your  poor  mother.” 

Miss  Halloway  laughed  at  the  slur 
on  his  rival’s  bread,  but  she  escaped 
before  the  conversation  could  get  back 
into  deep  water,  leaving  the  baker  in  a 
pleasant  daze.  With  great  care  he 
removed  several  objects  from  their 
proper  places  and  put  them  where  they 
would  be  hard  to  find.  He  beamed 
upon  the  cash  register — ^and  finally 
his  mind  got  a message  that  his  eyes 
had  been  trying  to  deliver  while  the 
line  was  busy.  The  red  figures  showed 
thirty-five  cents,  record  of  the  transac- 
tion before  last.  Marian  Halloway  had 
forgotten  to  pay  for  her  bread! 

“At  last  I’ve  succeeded  in  giving 
her  something,”  Henry  chuckled. 
“Maybe  that’s  a sign.” 


The  popular  Miss  Halloway  was 
sharing  the  benefits  of  the  era  of  Eighth 
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Grade  gallantry,  it  having  been  oflScially 
decided  that  a teacher,  also,  was  a lady. 
In  the  interest  of  law  and  order  she 
had  suppressed  the  tendency  of  the 
knights  to  bob  up  when  damsels  came 
and  went,  but  she  could  not  prevent 
her  admirers  from  bringing  her  wild 
flowers.  And  the  girls,  catching  the 
contagion  as  they  caught  everything 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  took  to 
giving  the  teacher  handkerchiefs. 

“They  try  to  weaken  me  with  gifts.” 
(Miss  Halloway  was  again  running 
risks  to  keep  her  mother  from  starva- 
tion). “My  nose  has  become  a public 
institution — supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.” 

“You  let  everybody  give  you  some- 
thing except  me,”  said  Henry,  with  a 
private  chuckle.  “Won’t  you  accept 
a little  bouquet  of  fresh  doughnuts  for^ 
your  supper?” 

“Well — ^just  this  once,”  Miss  Hallo- 
way  relented. 

These  two  innocent  people  were  un- 
wittingly being  drawn  into  the  cogs  of 
a dangerous  social  machine,  a machine 
which  at  that  very  moment  was  grind- 
ing away  on  the  Thompson  veranda 
half  a dozen  blocks  off. 

“Well,  all  right,”  Ranny  was  saying. 
“When  ’ll  we  have  it?” 

“ How  about  next  Saturday?”  Sibyl’s 
eyes  consulted  those  of  the  other  girls. 
“Five  days — ^we  could  get  our  costumes 
ready.” 

For  chivalry  was  coming  to  a head. 
These  actors  and  actresses  required 
action;  politeness  and  carpentry  were 
not  tangible  enough. 

“I’ll  see  if  I can  have  the  horse,” 
said  Link  Weyman.  He  had  entered 
the  nobility  upon  condition  that  he 
could  ride  upon  the  family  horse.  Ginger, 
which  had  been  brought  into  town 
when  Mr.  Weyman  became  county 
treasurer.  Link  had  adopted  the  arts 
of  civilization  with  ease  and  showed 
little  trace  of  the  good  brown  earth 
from  which  he  had  been  so  lately  dug, 
but  he  retained  his  rural  taste  for  horse- 
flesh. 
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We’ll  have  to  find  another  one 
somewhere,”  said  Ranny.  “They  has 
to  be  two  horses  in  a toimiey.” 

So  the  machine  ground  away  a little 
longer,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  a 
knights’  executive  committee  called 
upon  poor  Henry  Wiseman. 

“We’re  going  to  have  a tourney  next 
Saturday.”  Sir  Ranny  was  spokesman, 
“Back  of  the  pickle  works.  You  know, 
dressing  up,  and  swords  and  ever’- 
thing.”  Henry  nodded  to  indicate  that 
he  had  heard  about  chivalry,  too. 
“We  thought  maybe — don’t  suppose 
you  could  spare  her  or  anything,  but — ” 

“Can  we  borrow  your  horse?”  asked 
the  brutally  direct  Tom  Rucker. 

“Just  a little  while  in  the  afternoon,” 
Ranny  explained.  “We’d  bring  her 
back  all  right  and  not  do  her  any  harm 
Qr  ix)ke  her  with  swords  or  anything.” 

“Saturday  afternoon.”  Henry  med- 
itated. “I  suppose  we  might  get  our 
delivering  done  by  three  o’clock.  But 
I’d  have  to  be  there  myself  to  look  after 
Nelly.  She’s  pretty  fractious,  you 
know.” 

Everybody  smiled  politely  for  all 
knew  that  old  Nelly’s  faults  were  chiefly 
negative. 

“I  guess  you  could  come.”  Ranny 
consulted  the  roxmd  table.  “But  don’t 
bring  any  other  men.” 

“No,  I won’t;  they  might  laugh.” 
A remarkable  speech  coming  from  the 
loudest  and  easiest  laugher  in  Lakeville. 

So  it  was  arranged  that,  weather  per- 
mitting, and  provided  the  girb  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  clothes  ready, 
and  if  Mr.  Weyman  was  not  going  to 
use  Ginger  in  some  ignoble  way,  knight- 
hood would  burst  into  bloom  at  the 
pickle  works  on  Saturday  at  three. 

Now  chivalry  ceased  to  be  a state  of 
mind  and  became  a feverish  pursuit. 
The  fresh  green  knights  had  already 
sprouted  weapons,  but  they  still  lacked 
shields  and  armor.  By  a coincidence 
the  field  of  honor  provided  raw  material 
for  accouterments,  since  Lakeville  re- 
garded the  weedy  hillside  near  the  pickle 
works  as  a suitable  place  to  dump  old 


utensils.  Every  castle  now  resounded 
to  the  noise  of  hanunering  tin.  Ranny 
found  the  cover  of  a garbage  can  whidi 
needed  only  to  be  pounded  flat  and 
decorated  to  make  an  excellent  shidd. 
While  knights  haunted  dump-he^is, 
and  damsels  searched  attics,  the  day 
of  glory  drew  rapidly  nearer. 

Absorbed  in  the  munition  business, 
Ranny  almost  forgot  the  lady  for  whom 
he  was  to  do  aU  this  bleeding  and  dying. 
She  had  to  make,  as  it  were,  a memo- 
randum of  her  continued  existence. 
The  interview  took  place  in  the  cloak- 
room where,  by  Josie’s  careful  man- 
agement, they  happened  to  be  hanging 
up  their  hats  at  the  same  time. 

“Here  is  something  for  you  to  wear.” 
Josie  pressed  upon  her  gentleman  friend 
a beautiful  near-gold  ring  of  the  kind 
her  mother  would  not  let  hCT  wear. 

“Thank  you.  I’ll  wear  it — ” a note 
of  caution  crept  in — “I’ll  put  a string 
on  it  and  wear  it  down  my  neck.” 

“That  will  be  lovefy!  I hope  you 
win  the  fighting  and  get  to  be  the  main 
head  knight,  and  king,  and  everything.” 

“I  hope  you  get  to  be  the  main  head 
queen,”  the  perfect  kni^t  replied, 
backing  toward  the  door. 

“Tug  Wiltshire  wrote  a lovely  poon 
for  Juanita.” 

Ranny  could  always  recognize  a hint 
when  it  was  broad  enough. 

“I  can  write  as  good  a poem  as  'Tug 
— ^with  one  hand.  You  just  wait  and 
see.” 

Ranny  was  to  regret  that  boast  before 
bedtime.  In  the  privacy  of  his  room, 
imder  a camouflage  of  homework,  the 
one-handed  poet  got  all  the  materials 
together — ^paper,  pencil,  eraser — every- 
thing except,  pterhaps,  the  divine  af- 
flatus. He  achieved  a blotchy  paper 
with  holes  rubbed  through  it,  and  some 
lame,  halt,  and  blind  verse  in  which 
Josie  rhymed  with  posy,  hearts  wctc 
linked  with  darts,  flowers  and  hours 
limped  arm  and  arm  to  the  scaffold. 
This  poet  was  made,  not  bom.  You 
can  lead  old  Pegasus  to  water  but  you 
can’t  make  him  drink. 
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But  loyal  little  Josie,  to  whom  that 
piece  of  lamp-smelling  poetry  was 
presented,  was  a generous  critic. 

“I  think  it’s  beautiful.  I’ll  always 
keep  it  and  never  let  anybody  else  see 
it.”  Unlike  most  ix)ets,  Ranny  was 
pleased  with  this  limited  circulation. 

Josie  gave  him,  in  exchange,  some 
stirring  news.  Miss  Halloway  would 
attend  the  opening  of  the  knighthood 
season.  It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Thompson 
had  suggested  to  her  niece  the  need  of 
a chai>eron,  and  had  o£fered  herself  as 
a sacrifice. 

“Sibyl  knew  we  didn’t  want  her  and 
she  didn’t  want  her  her  own  self.  So 
she  said,  ‘No,  Miss  Halloway  is  coming 
and  she  doesn’t  want  anybody  else.’ 
So  she  said  ‘all  right,’  and  afterward 
she  asked  Miss  Halloway  and  she  said 
she  would  come.”  The  teacher  might 
have  used  this  sentence  as  a horrible 
example  of  ambiguity  in  pronouns, 
but  Ranny  got  the  meaning  without 
difficulty.  Who  cares  for  intellectual 
girls,  anyway?  The  fair  ladies  of  the 
other  age  of  chivalry,  if  one  knew  all, 
were  probably  weak  in  grammar. ' 

“We’ve  got  a secret,  too,”  said 
Ranny.  “I  wouldn’t  tell  anybody  but 
you.  Henry  Wiseman  is  coming  to 
the  thing.” 

“That  ’ll  be  nice.”  Josie  tried  to 
put  surprise  into  her  tone.  Various 
knights  had  already  told  this  secret  in 
confidence  to  their  special  ladies,  and 
it  had  long  been  public  property. 

The  arrangements  for  the  tourney 
were  delightfully  vague;  the  rules  were 
to  be  made  up  as  the  game  progressed. 
It  was  believed  that  in  some  way  knights 
would  bang  and  poke  each  other  until 
one  had  attained  royalty,  and  that 
meanwhile  some  queen  would  rise  above 
the  common  herd  of  queens  by  striking 
scenic  effects.  Theoretically,  one 
knight  might  be  made  king  while  some- 
body else’s  lady  became  his  queen,  but 
Sibyl  Williams  knew  how  this  awkward 
situation  could  be  avoided.  She  fore- 
saw that  Sir  “Fatty ’’would  out-joust 
all  the  featherweight  knights,  while  she 
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herself  would  outdazzle  the  field  and 
become  the  “main  head  queen.” 

When  the  brave  and  the  fair  had  at 
last  assembled,  the  crowns  were  in- 
trusted to  Miss  Halloway  and  Mr. 
Wiseman  for  award — ^not  as  man  to  man 
and  woman  to  woman,  but  vice  versa. 
Thus  the  teacher  became  a king-maker, 
while  poor  Henry  found  himself  with 
an  elegant  silver  pasteboard  queen’s 
crown  on  his  hands.  These  judges 
were  placed  upon  a comfortable  board, 
supported  upon  blocks  of  wood  against 
the  side  of  the  cucumber  shed.  Among 
those  present  at  three,  on  this  romantic 
afternoon,  were  Ginger  and  Nelly,  who 
showed  more  interest  in  the  green  grass 
than  in  chivalry.  Both  animals  wore 
only  their  bridles,  Nelly  having  been 
unhitched  from  the  bakery  wagon, 
which  stood  out  of  harm’s  way.  Heniy 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
these  beasts,  but  the  work  was  not 
arduous  and  he  could  sit  in  the  pavilion 
with  charming  characters  and  indulge 
in  pleasantries. 

“Nelly  is  a hold-over  from  the  age 
of  chivalry.  Everything  else  is  a weak 
imitation,  but  Nelly  is  the  real  thing.” 

Miss  Halloway  chuckled. 

“Ginger  must  have  been  named  some 
time  ago.”  Her  eyes  rested  upon  the 
placid  Weyman  animal. 

“Ginger  is  not  modem,  exactly,” 
Henry  admitted,  “but  he  never  met 
King  Arthur,  personally.” 

“I  must  go  and  help  the  girls  fix  up,” 
said  Miss  Halloway. 

The  peerage,  not  wishing  to  attract 
a crowd,  had  come  to  the  tournament 
in  its  everyday  clothes.  'The  field  of 
honor  was  protected  from  the  twentieth 
century  by  marshes  on  one  side  and 
sheds  on  the  other,  the  buildings  serv- 
ing not  only  as  screens  against  the 
snickering  world,  but  also  as  dressing 
rooms.  The  boys  occupied  the  cu- 
cumber shed,  and  Henry  could  hear 
knightly  discourse  and  the  clank  of 
armor. 

But  though  these  screens  were  de- 
signed to  keep  out  the  citizens,  it  was 
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soon  obvious  that  they  out  only 
the  larger  sizes.  A troop  of  would-be 
ball  players  arrived,  only  to  find  that 
the  ^d  was  otherwise  oigaged.  They 
who  came  to  play  remained  to  scoff. 
Moreover,  little  messages  crackled  out 
through  the  ether  to  the  effect  that 
something  outlandish  and  entertaining 
was  goii^  on  back  of  the  pickle  works, 
and  othw  volunteer  observers  and 
advisers  came.  The  young  visitors 
hung  about  the  entrance  of  the  knights’ 
dressing  room,  exchan^ng  misinfor- 
mation«  retreating  when  threatened 
with  antiques,  and  returning  like  a 
swarm  of  flies. 

“ Go  out  and  chase  those  kids  off  the 
lot,”  came  the  patrician  voice  of 
“Fatty”  Hartman. 

Everybody  j^reed,  but  nobody  did 
anything.  It  was  in  days  of  old  that 
knights  were  bold,  but  even  they  used 
discretion  about  tackling  large  bodies 
of  lowborn  and  muscular  people. 

“Look  out,  here  comes  the  tin  sol- 
diers!” cried  one  of  these  ignorant 
bystanders.  The  varlets  scattered, 
there  was  a moment  of  hushed  ex- 
jjectancy.  Then,  with  a sound  as  of 
a tinner’s  and  roofer’s  wagon  rattling 
over  paving  stones,  the  Lakeville  knights 
came  forth  to  battle. 

“Yah,  yah,  yah!”  shouted  one  low 
fellow.  “Look  at  ’em  all  dressed  up 
in  junk.”  He  was  pursued  by  “ Fatty  ” 
Hartman,  but  easily  escaped  because 
not  handicapped  with  iron  work. 

Now  another  phenomenon  burst  u{>on 
the  startled  world.  Young  Berkeley, 
vulgarly  called  “Toots,”  reluctant 
brother  cff  Juanita,  was  the  first  to  note 
the  new  outrage. 

“Oh,  looky!”  he  yelled.  “The  girls 
has  got  on  their  nightgowns!” 

This  was  grave  injustice.  True,  these 
potential  queens  were  dressed  in  flowing 
robes,  and  their  mediaeval  hair  was 
flying  loose,  but  only  an  unlettered 
person  would  have  thought  them  ready 
for  bed.  These  attic-robbing  ladies 
were  a burst  of  color  and  a continuoiis 
flash  of  jewels.  Unlike  Nelly,  these 


girls  did  not  date  back  to  the  age  of 
chivalry,  so  they  had  to  go  by  hearsay. 
They  were  strong  in  girdles  and  head 
ban^,  and  they  sprinkled  themsdv^ 
freely  with  cdiains  and  bangles.  Sibyl 
Williams  was  a symphony  in  cheese 
cloth,  curtain  cords,  and  dyed  feathers. 
Gw'tie  Riley’s  problem  had  been  solved 
by  the  discovery  of  Christmas  tree 
decorations*  Juanita  Berkeley  wcne, 
among  many  other  things,  a few  little 
mirrors.  And  Josie  Kendal,  so  ccJor- 
less  in  the  daUy  walks  of  life,  was 
festooned  with  strings  of  dam  shells. 

But  “Toots”  had  made  grave  mis- 
chief. Other  undiscriminating  youth 
took  up  the  cry: 

“Yah,  yah,  they  got  on  their  night- 
gowns!” 

It  was  dampening,  bad  for  nMHale. 
Damsels  who  were,  if  anything,  ovct- 
dressed,  now  felt  only  half  clad.  Thqr 
huddled  togeth^  for  modesty’s  sake, 
while  thdr  knights  fought  an  unsatis- 
factory fight  with  an  enemy  which 
would  not  hold  still  long  enough  to 
be  jabbed.  Romance  was  drifting 
rapidly  into  farce  comedy. 

It  was  high  time  for  the  guests  of 
honor  to  take  a hand.  While  the 
teacher  herded  the  shrinking  violets 
into  a solid  block  in  the  pavilion,  Henry 
Wiseman,  by  eloquent  whispering,  in- 
duced the  radical  element  to  sit  down 
on  the  grass.  He  concealed,  with 
Spartan  fortitude,  the  mirth  which 
was  gnawing  at  his  vitab. 

Now  the  horses  were  interrupted  at 
their  meab  to  have  knights-contestant 
hobted  upon  them.  Link  Weyman 
had  inherited  first  place  upon  Ginger, 
while  Nelly  was  awarded  to  the  redis- 
coverer <rf  chivalry.  Sir  Randolph  Har- 
rington Dukes.  Amid  rude  shouts  from 
the  rabble,  and  the  clapping  of  scfft 
damsel  hands,  the  two  animals  were 
urged  to  approach  each  other  with  their 
spectacular  burdens.  Ranny’s  can 
cover,  elaborately  painted,  was  more 
magnificent  than  his  opponent’s  shield, 
but  Link  had  inclos^  hb  honest 
features  in  an  anachronbtic  baseball- 
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catcher’s  mask,  so  the  honors  were 
fairly  ev^. 

But  before  the  distance  between  the 
chargers  had  been  completely  wiped 
out,  the  personal  friend  of  King  Arthur 
sudden^  saw  a beautiful  tuft  of  green 
grass  at  her  feet.  This  may  have  been 
the  field  of  honor  for  some  people  but 
it  was  afternoon  tea  for  good  old  Nelly. 
Her  head  went  down  abruptly  and 
Ranny,  finding  nothing  to  cling  to 
except  sunshine,  coasted  “belly  buster,” 
most  unhorsemanlike,  down  the  crea- 
ture’s neck,  and  landed  in  the  middle 
of  the  banquet.  Nelly  disdained  tin- 
ware as  a food;  with  a sorrowful  look 
upon  h^  anci^t  face,  she  galloped 
away  to  seek  greener  fields. 

Now  Ginger  thought  it  his  duty  to 
show  how  he  got  that  name.  It  is 
disconcerting,  even  to  a safe  family 
horse,  to  have  a cartload  of  hardware 
dumped  at  his  front  feet.  For  Ginger 
the  festivities  were  over.  He  had  never 
held  with  working  Saturday  afternoons, 
anyway.  ' With  a sudden  leap.  Link 
sticking  fast  and  sawing  vainly  at  the 
bridle.  Ginger  made  for  the  gate. 
Link’s  superb  horsemanship  saved  him 
from  disaster  but  not  from  going  home 
and  visiting  his  family. 

Ranny  was  not  bodily  hurt.  His 
spear  was  broken,  but  his  bones  were 
intact.  Willing  hands  raised  him  to 
his  feet  and  helped  him  remove  articles 
that  were  dent^  into  his  person.  But 
the  thing  that  hurt  him  most  was  not 
removed.  On  the  contrary  it  grew 
worse  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  this 
was  no  tragedy.  It  was  his  ears  that 
were  assailed — by  a sound  that  had 
been  heard  very  little  during  these 
days  of  springtime  and  chivalry. 

Laughter  is  reactionary,  antisocial; 
it  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  constitu- 
tional amendment.  One  man’s  joke 
is  anotha:  man’s  pmson  ivy.  One 
boy’s  fall  is  other  boys’  carnival,  circus, 
and  street  fair.  The  uninvited  guests 
rolled  about  in  paroxysms  of  mirth, 
beating  the  field  of  honor  with  baseball 
bats. 


The  comic  spirit  knows  nothing  of 
class  distinctions,  and  it  now  invaded 
the  nobility.  Knights  and  ladies 
laughed  at  Ranny,  at  each  other. 
Laughter  climbed  onward  and  upward 
to  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Miss  Halloway  leaned  against  the 
cucumber  shed  in  conduct  unbecoming 
a teacher.  Henry  Wiseman  launched 
upon  his  famous  program  of  mirth, 
with  which  he- had  so  often  alarmed  the 
business  district,  and  rendered  it  faith- 
fully to  the  last  despairing  gasp. 

The  institution  of  chivalry  never  was 
able  to  withstand  ridicule;  now  it  died 
all  over  again  of  the  same  old  disease. 
Ranny  led  the  rush  to  the  dressing 
room  to  get  rid  of  his  masquerade,  and 
won  by  a narrow  margin.  The  ground 
was  littered  with  lances  and  shields. 

“Eveiy thing  is  spoiled,”  said  Sibyl 
Williams.  “I’m  going  to  take  off  my 
costume.”  The  game  of  dressing  up 
was  no  longer  worth  its  candle.  So 
ladies,  too,  faded  out  of  the  picture, 
leaving  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
to  sit  and  twinkle  at  each  other. 

“I  wish  Cervantes  could  have  been 
here  to-day,”  said  Marian  Halloway, 
flushed  and  tearful  with  mirth.  “How 
he’d  have  loved  it!” 

“Old  Cervantes  would  have  had  the 
time  of  his  life,”  Henry  admitted.  But 
he  was  only  devoting  the  northeast 
comer  of  his  mind  to  the  subject.  “I 
know  who’s  queen  of  the  May  all 
right.” 

Miss  Halloway  shook  her  head  re- 
provingly. 

“Oh,  come  on,”  Henry  coaxed.  “Let 
me  put  it  on.  The  kids  will  like  it.” 

The  teacher  hesitated — ^with  the  tra- 
ditional result.  Henry  triumphantly 
set  the  silver  pasteboard  crown  upon 
her  bare  head. 

“One  bad  tium  deserves  another.” 
Miss  Halloway  met  with  no  resistance. 

“Cover  the  zone  where  vegetation 
ceases,”  Henry  directed. 

When  the  boys  and  girb  came  back 
in  sober  twentieth-century  garb  they 
were  surprised  to  find  a king  and  queen 
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sitting  on  the  bench  by  the  cucumber 
shed.  Henry  was  right;  they  loved  it. 
Ignorant  people  a block  away  probably 
thought  that  somebody  had  knocked 
a home  run.  Henry  was  boisterously 
happy,  but  there  was  a steady  glow  on 
Miss  Halloway’s  cheek. 

“Follow  me,  everybody,”  said  Henry. 
“I’ve  got  something  up  my  sleeve.” 

People  of  all  classes  flocked  about 
Henry,  who  led  the  way  toward  the 
bakery  wagon,  but  the  commoners 
scrambled  on  with  queer,  animal-like 
shouts  of  glee.  They  knew  the  contents 
of  the  baker’s  sleeve;  this  was  the  magic 
secret  that  had  suppressed  the  riot  in 
the  first  act. 

The  thing  was  Henry-hke  in  concep- 
tion, in  breadth  of  treatment.  It  had 
a solid  foimdation  of  pie,  but  there  were 
also  odds  and  ends  of  delights  left  over 
from  the  day’s  stock — sugary  cookies, 
with  or  without  raisins,  sticky  rolls, 
cream  puifs,  doughnuts.  There  was 
enough  for  royalty  and  varlets,  for 
former  knights  and  ex-ladies.  Faces 
lately  so  earnest  and  noble  were  now 
wide  with  smiles  and  festooned  with 
crumbs.  Ranny  anointed  his  spiritual 
woimds  with  cream  puffs,  and  the  Lady 
Jpsie,  under  the  mellowing  influence 
of  doughnuts  forbidden  at  home,  gave 
him  a smile  of  trust  and  forgiveness. 
“Fatty”  Hartman,  the  knight  of  the 
woeful  countenance,  made  a marvelous 
recovery  in  his  spirits,  and  pushed  that 
countenance  deep  into  pastry.  And 
Sibyl  Williams,  the  girl  who  would  be 
queen,  smothered  her  dreams  of  glory 
in  custard  pie. 

“Now,  we’ll  hitch  up  old  Nelly  and 
take  the  queen  home,”  said  the  irre- 
pressible Henry.  “I’ll  drive  slowly 
and  you  can  all  trail  along.” 

“I  object  to  being  a free  street 
parade,”  Marian  Halloway  replied. 

“Objection  overruled,”  said  Henry. 
“It’s  only  four  or  five  blocks,”  he  added 
confidentially.  “ Nobody  will  notice  us.” 


Nobody  did  notice  them-rwho  was 
deaf  or  bedridden.  Otherwise  all  the 
citizens  along  the  line  of  march,  at- 
tracted by  the  uproar,  came  out  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  They  were  vastly 
entertained  by  the  unusual  sight  of  a 
king  and  queen  sitting  on  the  front  seat 
of  a bakery  wagon  which  bore  that 
witty  slogan,  “The  Wise  Man  Trades 
with  Wiseman.”  And  without  excep- 
tion all  the  spectators  jumped  to  fal^ 
conclusions. 

When  the  procession  had  arrived  at 
its  destination,  and  some  of  Mrs. 
Halloway’s  worst  fears  had  been  calmed, 
Henry  called  out: 

“Good-by,  everybody.  The  show’s 
all  over.” 

The  young  people  drifted  away,  the 
rabble  to  their  own  low  pursuits,  “the 
crowd”  to  give  chivalry  a decent  inter- 
ment and  to  devise  new  excuses  for 
hobnobbing  together. 

But  the  machine  which  had  caught 
two  admirable  people  in  its  cogs  went 
on  grinding  them  up.  It  ground  out 
misinformation,  booms,  movements,  and 
congratulations.  Against  this  popular 
clamor,  denials  were  of  no  avail.  They 
grew  weaker,  and  finally  ceased. 

When  the  authentic  news  came, 
Ranny  claimed  credit  for  an  assistant. 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  and  my 
knights’  business,  it ’d  never  happened,” 
he  declared  to  his  mother. 

“Well,  maybe,”  said  mother.  “Any- 
how they  couldn’t  have  done  better — 
either  of  them.” 

Henry  Wiseman  dated  his  great 
fortune  farther  back. 

“I  knew  it  was  a good  sign,”  he  said, 
“the  day  you  forgot  to  pay  for  your 
bread.” 

“Well,  maybe,”  said  Marian  Hallo- 
way. 

But  she  remembered  the  day  when 
Spring  laid  down  her  barrage  and  the 
fragrant  poison  gas  came  in  at  the  open 
window. 
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THE  ART  OF  NOT  GROWING  OLD 


BY  RICHAED  LE  GALLIENNE 


OLDf  Yes!  but  what  do  we  mean  by 
“oW”?  Probably  there  is  no  other 
question  that  could  be  raised  for  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  find  an  authoritative 
and  conclusive  answer.  Whatever  tes- 
timony we  may  call,  there  must  be 
always  a suspicion  that  the  witness  is 
not  quite  disinterested.  For  has  he  not, 
nolens  volene,  a personal  stake  in  the 
inquiry?  If,  as  a preliminary,  he  be 
asked,  “How  old  are  you?” — and  mark, 
such  questions  are  always  put  in  terms 
of  “age” — ^we  do  not  say,  “How  young 
are  you?”  or,  “What  is  your  youth?” 
but,  “How  old  are  you?”  and,  “What  is 
your  0^6?” — ^well,  if  the  witness  answers, 
“Twenty,  your  worship,”  it  is  a foregone 
conclusion  that  the  attainment  of  thirty 
years  will  be  what  he  means  by  “old.” 
“After  thirty,”  wrote  one  who  was  al- 
ready old  enough  to  know  better,  “all 
life  is  a mere  repetition.” 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a person  of 
dghty  be  called  to  the  stand,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  even  farther  away  from 
an  answer,  for  no  person  of  eighty  ever 
owns  up  to  being  “old.”  And,  indeed, 
it  might  with  reason  Be  contended  that 
the  attainment  of  that  age  is  a mode  of 
youth.  A robust  and  green  “eighty” 
might  be  called  a masterpiece  of  youth. 

Nothing  is  more  delicate  and  sensitive 
than  this  matter  of  age,  nothing  so  pain- 
fully presses  on  the  nerve  of  one’s 
amour  propre.  It  almost  looks  as  though 
it  were  a disgrace  to  be  “ old,”  so  des- 
perately do  we  all  avoid  and  disclaim  the 
imputation.  The  situation  is  rather  piti- 
ful, and  difficult  for  all  concerned;  not 
least  for  considerate  and  well-mannered 
youth — that  “youth,”  I mean,  about 
which,  alas!  there  can  be  no  argument — 
whose  dilemma  occasionally  in  presence 


of  chronological  seniors  is  apt  to  be  com- 
ically distressing.  In  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, maybe,  the  said  “youth”  has  re- 
ferred to  a third  party  as  an  “old  f^ 
low.”  “How  old,  my  dear?”  comes  the 
implacable,  jealous  inquiry.  Poor  youth ! 
how  it  blushes  and  floimders  and  makes 
things  worse!  “O  quite  old.”  “Yes, 
but  how  old?”  “Well,  about  . . . about 
. . . fifty.”  Fifty,  you  foolish  child! 
Surely  you  don’t  call  fifty  old ! Of  course 
not!  It  was  an  idiotic  dip  of  the  tongue. 
But  it  is  too  late;  the  damage  has  been 
done.  Unintentionally,  the  kind  heart  of 
youth  has  planted  an  arrow  in  the  heart 
of  the  chronological  senior;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  goes  on  wondering  to  itself 
...  if  fifty  is  not  old,  what  on  earth  is? 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  tells  a charming 
story  of  a wandering  Irish  |)oet  who, 
footing  it,  blithe  of  heart,  along  the 
country  roads,  comes  upon  a girl  sob- 
bing, face  down,  in  the  grass  at  the  way- 
side.  He  stops  to  ask  her  trouble;  and, 
between  her  sobs,  she  replies  that  her 
mother  intends  marrying  her  to  an  old 
man,  because  he  is  prosperous,  because 
of  his  large  potato-patch,  etc.  And 
she  begs  Hanrahan,  whose  voice  she 
recognizes,  to  curse  him  in  a song.  The 
poet,  quite  wilhng,  asks  “the  number  of 
his  years,”  that  he  may  put  them  into 
his  song.  And  then,  turning  her  tear- 
filled  eyes  upon  the  poet,  she  answers,  ' 
“O  he  has  years  upon  years — he’s  as 
old  as  yourself,  Hanrahanl”  And  poor 
Hanrahan  goes  upon  his  way,  exceeffing 
sorrowful,  for  up  to  that-  moment  he 
had  been  thinking  of  himself  as  still 
quite  a young  fellow.  Had  not  his  heart 
been  full  of  song  up  to  a minute  or  two 
before?  No  doubt  another  poet  felt  the 
same  way  when  they  brought  a young 
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maiden  to  cherish  him;  but  the  thoughts 
of  Abishag  the  Shunamite  on  David  the 
King  are  not  recorded.  Still  another 
poet,  Goethe,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
fell  seriously  ill  because  the  mother  of 
little  Ulricke  Lewetzow,  still  in  her 
teens,  refused  consent  to  their  marriage, 
though  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar 
pleaded  the  suit  of  his  youthful  friend. 
After  all,  Goethe  could  dance  with 
Ulricke  as  actively  as  any  young  man. 
Was  that  being  old?  Not  to  speak  of  his 
writing  the  second  part  of  “Faust”  at 
eighty-two. 

Long  before  Goethe,  Sophocles  had 
given  similar  evidences  of  “youth.” 
Was  he  not  lovesick  for  young  Ar- 
chippa?  and,  when  his  son  sought  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  have  him 
placed  under  guardianship  for  senility, 
what  a victorious  answer  he  had  ready 
to  his  hand  in  a chorus  of  the  “(Edipus 
at  Colonos,”  which  he  had  just  written — 
at  ninety!  Ninety,  you  foolish  child! 
Surely  you  don’t  call  “ninety”  old — 
when  a man  of  ninety  can  write  like  that ! 

And  so  it  goes. 

Concealment  of  age  is,  of  course,  part 
of  the  immemorial  business  of  women,  as 
also  in  a great  degree  of  all  “public  char- 
acters,” men  or  women,  depending  upon 
“the  public”  for  their  livelihood,  such 
as  actors,  actresses,  musicians,  and 
writers.  A consultation  of  contemjwrary 
biographical  dictionaries  reveals  the  sup- 
pression of  the  birth  date  in  certain 
cases;  and  such  a “disgrace”  is  it,  some- 
times, for  ]K>pular  favorites  to  grow 
“old,”  so  much  a part  of  their  stock  in 
trade  to  remain  immortally  “young,” 
that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  hear 
that  the  unauthorized  publication  of 
their  true  ages  might  come  under  the  law 
of  libel,  as  being  detrimental  to  them 
in  the  practice  of  their  professions. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  universal 
fear  of  growing  old,  or,  worse  still,  of 
being  regarded  as  old?  Has  it,  indeed, 
any  sensible  meaning,  or  is  it  not  rather 
a superstition,  a form  of  hypnotic  sug- 
gestion, to  which  we  become  subject 
almost  before  we  have  begun  to  live  at 
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all?  For  it  is  by  no  means  only  those 
who  are  techniadly  “middle-aged”  or 
“old”  who  are  fearful  of  this  imputa- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  to  have  passed 
twenty  to  feel  the  chill  shadow  of  this 
threatening  disgrace.  The  debutante 
and  the  freshman  already  wrinkle  their 
smooth  brows  with  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject. Already  they  have  a feeling  that  no 
time  is  to  be  lost  if  they  are  to  make  a 
success  of  their  lives — ^and  the  implica- 
tion in  both  cases  wotild  seriously  seem 
to  be  that  they  have  but  up  to  thirty 
to  succeed  or  fail.  After  that  . . . 
well,  nothing  matters. 

Now,  if  this  nervoiis  impatience  were 
founded  on  history  and  biography,  it 
would  be  easiy  enough  to  understand.  If 
all  history  had  been  made  by  men  under 
thirty,  and  all  great  lives  had  attained 
their  crescendo  at  that  early  age,  there 
would  be  no  wonder  in  boys  and  giris 
being  thus  disquieted  at  the  swift  pas- 
sage of  their  twenties.  Some  remarkable 
history  has  indeed  been  made  by  famous 
individuals  under  thirty,  some  immortal 
poetry,  some  inunortal  music.  There  is 
no  need  here  to  recapitulate  the  prover- 
bial precocities  of  fame.  Yet  aU  great 
rulers  and  generals  did  not  necessarily 
begin  so  early  as  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  nor 
all  politicians  as  Chatham  and  Pitt,  nor 
all  poets  as  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
In  fact,  these  and  such  names  are  merely 
the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule — 
that  history  and  “greatness”  have  been, 
for  the  most  pai^,  the  business  of  men 
who  neither  made  the  one  nor  achieved 
the  other  till  they  had  passed,  and,  in 
most  cases,  far  passed  not  merely  their 
twenties  and  thirties,  but  even  their 
forties,  fifties,  and  sixties.  The  destinies 
of  the  world  at  this  most  portentous 
crisis  of  its  history  are  certainly  not  in 
the  hands  of  men  under  thirty.  In  fact, 
the  one  “youngster”  who  has  been  in- 
trusted with  any  important  participa- 
tion in  their  control  is  sixty — that 
is.  General  Pershing;  and  he,  I under- 
stand, is  considered  very  “young”  for 
his  position.  Yes!  even  now  in  this  most 
“modem”  of  all  epochs  it  is  “the 
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elders”  to  whom  we  turn  for  counsel  and 
guidance,  exactly  as  it  used  to  be  in  the 
days  of  Nestor  and  other  wise  old  men, 
who,  though  their  bodies  might  be  but 
a precarious  bundle  of  bones  and  their 
voices  as  those  of  grasshoppers,  yet  re- 
tained in  that  mysteriously  important 
part  of  them  called  “the  brain”  a long 
and  varied  experience  of  men  and  things 
and  the  mutations  and  vagaries  of  time, 
and  a wisdom  for  applying  that  experi- 
ence, combined  with  an  authority  to 
enforce  its  conclusions,  which,  so  far, 
have  not  been  found  in  the  p>ossession  of 
young  gentlemen  under  thirty. 

Therefore,  if  it  be  a desperate  sense  of 
the  need  of  achievement  which  so  early 
intimidates  “youth”  with  the  menace 
of  “age,”  it  is  evident  that  mere  igno- 
rance of  history  accounts  for  its  alarm. 
A wider  knowl^ge  of  “the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  done  in  the  world” 
would  bring  it  the  reassurance  that, 
while  certainly  the  youngest  of  us  has  no 
time  to  waste,  there  is,  all  the  same,  lots 
of  time  left  after  thirty  to  be  “great” 
in,  and  that  after  fifty,  and  even  sixty, 
it  is  not  “too  late  to  be  ambitious.” 

The  history  of  mankind  teaches  that 
“youth”  and  “age”  share  achievement 
in  common,  but  that  the  preponderance 
of  achievement  is  far  from  being  on  the 
side  of  “youth.”  Therefore,  in  any  at- 
tempt to  define  what  we  mean  by  being 
“old” — or  “young” — we  must  eliminate 
achievement. 

Other  matters  and  characteristics  are 
common  also  to  people  under  thirty  and 
over  eighty.  People  of  eighty  are  fre- 
quently near-sighted,  even  blind,  also 
deaf,  bald,  or  gray,  and  they  often  walk 
with  difficulty.  Yet  there  is  no  need 
to  be  eighty  to  attain  these  results. 
Every  one  of  them  is  far  from  seldom 
achieved  by  people  under  thirty.  If 
they  are  to  be  considered  signs  manual 
of  “age”  they  must'nlso  be  considered 
signs  manual  of  “youth.”  Besides,  they 
do  not  pertain  to  all  people  of  eighty, 
among  whom,  in  every  generation,  may 
be  counted  many  who  suffer  from  none 
of  these  disabilities.  It  may  indeed  be 
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urged  that,  wherever  these  disabilities 
are  found,  there  we  have  “age” — ^but 
that  is  quite  another  point  of  view,  and  a 
very  important  one,  to  which  we  shall 
have  later  to  return. 

“These  tedious  old  fools!”  exclaimed 
the  young  Lord  Hamlet.  But  how  about 
the  tedious  yoimg  fools?  The  same 
poet  has  declared  that  “crabbed  age 
and  youth  cannot  live  together” — ^but 
the  implication  that  “age”  is  always 
“crabb^”  and  that  “youth”  is  always 
easy  to  live  with  is  far  from  being  borne 
out  by  human  experience.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  so-called  “old  people,”  grant- 
ed certain  original  graces  of  nature, 
are  much  better  day-in  and  day-out 
companions  than  the  green  and  callow, 
undeveloped,  unweathered,  strident, 
petulant,  domineering,  pathetically  con- 
fident and  omniscient,  radiant  absurdi- 
ties whom  we  indiscriminatingly  honor 
and  flatter  by  the  name  of  “youth.” 

The  more  one  ponders  the  matter  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  see  what  special 
qualities  or  characteristics  are  possessed 
by  “youth”  which  justify  its  fear  of,  or 
its  patronage  of,  “old  age.”  Of  achieve- 
ment, as  we  have  agreed,  it  certainly 
cannot  claim  the  monopoly.  Nor,  as  we 
have  seen,  can  it  claim  exemption  from 
those  bodily  ills  common  to  all  flesh. 
What  then  can,  or  does,  it  claim  as  its 
own  peculiar  possession  to  justify  its 
arrogance  or  to  support  its  confidence? 
Is  it  beauty?  But  does  it  always  possess 
beauty?  Are  all  boys  and  girls,  all  young 
p>ersons  under  thirty,  beautiful?  Are 
there  no  beautiful  old  men  and  women? 
The  beauty  of  bloom  and  smooth  skin  b 
one  beauty.  But  there  is  a beauty  of  line 
and  furrow  and  wrinkle,  a beauty  made 
by  time  and  storm,  “a  beauty  wrought 
from  within  upon  the  flesh,”  with  which 
the  mere  animal-like  beauty  of  “youth” 
cannot  compare;  the  beauty  of  great  old 
fighting-men,  of  great  old  priests,  of 
sacred,  distinguished,  old  grandea  dames. 
The  face  of  Lord  Byron  is  beautiful — 
but  is  it  as  beautiful  as  the  face  of  Car- 
dinal Newman?  And  while  many  wom- 
en, born  beautiful,  such  as  Ninon  de 
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L’Endos,  have  grown  more  beautiful 
as  the  number  of  their  years  increased, 
most  of  us,  while  we  have  known  women 
of  whom  the  same  is  true,  must  also  have 
known  many  who  have  achieved  in  age 
a loveliness  of  which  their  girlhood  gave 
but  little  promise. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  as 
“age”  has  no  monopoly  of  deafness, 
baldness,  tediousness,  and  so  forth, 
“youth,”  in  like  manner,  has  no  monop- 
oly of  beauty. 

Indeed,  the  more  one  strives  after  a 
definition  of  what  we  mean  by  being 
“old”  the  more  it  would  appear  that 
“youth”  is  little  else  than  what  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  would  call  “a  naked 
nomination,”  a mere  chronological  term, 
unclad  with  any  qualities  special  to  it- 
self; that,  in  fact,  it  consists  in  being 
“sweet  and  twenty,”  or  sweet  and  twen- 
iy-nine  years,  eleven  months,  thirty 
days,  twenty-three  hours,  and  fifty-nine 
minutes — ^but  not  two  minutes  beyond, 
a mere  matter  of  the  calendar,  a mere 
mathematical  formula. 

That  we  should  have  thought  other- 
wise, credited  it  with  potencies  and  en- 
chantments by  no  means  peculiar  to 
itself,  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  poets, 
the  hypnotism  of  literature.  Literature, 
indeed,  is  the  very  pander,  the  paid 
press  agent,  of  youth.  It  has  seldom  a 
good  word  to  say  for  age  in  any  lan- 
guage, and  its  standards  of  “youth”  and 
“age”  are  not  infrequently  grotesque. 
The  learned  Varro  rated  all  persons  be- 
tween forty  and  sixty  as  “seniors,”  and 
here  he  is  at  one  with  the  good  Sir 
Walter,  who  writes  of  an  “ aged  woman  of 
fifty,”  and  handles  the  soldierly  Guy 
Mannering  of  forty  or  so  as  tenderly  as 
though  he  were  a patriarch.  In  this  re- 
gard, indeed,  novelists  are  depressing 
reading.  They  must  be  especially  so  for 
women;  particularly  Russian  novelists, 
whose  forte  is  to  be  depressing  under  all 
circumstances  and  conditions,  and  whose 
serious  business  seems  to  be  to  close  the 
gates  of  laughter  on  mankind. 

One  of  the  first  rules,  then,  of  that  art 
of  not  growing  old  is  the  repudiation 


of  most  literature  dealing  with  so-called 
old  age,  all  its  pessimistic  and  mortuaiy 
commonplaces.  We  must  resist,  too,  the 
hypnotic  suggestions  of  social  tradition 
and  refuse  obedience  to  those  conven- 
tions which,  taking  count  only  of  the 
munber  of  our  years,  would  insist  on  one 
adopting  elderly  and  senile  attitudes  and 
fashions  as  yet  entirely  inappropriate 
for  us.  All  gray  hair  is  not  the  same. 
There  is  much  gray  hair  on  young  heads, 
particularly  in  America,  where,  indeed, 
that  frequently  most  becoming  cranial 
adornment  has  the  look  of  the  stately 
powdered  wigs  of  our  forefathers,  where 
the  humane  fashion  of  not  wearing  one’s 
own  hair  after  adolescence  did  much  to 
equalize  the  generations,  gave  people 
over  thirty  an  extended  span  of  “youth,” 
and  prevented  the  confusion  of  a bald 
head  with  decrepitude.  Any  society 
leader  who  would  reintroduce  the  fashion 
of  wearing  wigs  would  do  a great  ser- 
vice to  his  and  her  fellows;  for  it  is  mani- 
festly imfair  that  such  mere  physical 
accidents  as  baldness  or  gray  hair  should 
be  allowed  to  misrepresent  us;  as,  for 
example,  the  loss  of  one’s  front  teeth  in 
our  early  years,  as  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, would  do  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
constructive skill  of  the  dentist.  Youth 
does  not  consist  merely  of  soimd  teeth 
or  raven  hair,  and  the  arts  of  the  dentist 
and  wig-maker  are  not  arts  of  disguise, 
but  arts  of  truthful  presentation.  They 
enable  us  to  appear  not  younger  than 
we  are,  but  merely  as  young  as  we  are. 
With  no  few  people,  their  crude  ten^ 
ments  of  day  often  treacherously  misrep- 
resenttheyouthfultenant;and,  therefore, 
women  who  are  essentially  as  young 
as  their  daughters  are  within  their 
hiunan  rights  in  taking  all  convincing 
means  of  advertising  that  charming 
truth  to  the  world.  At  present  the  con- 
ventions deny  to  men  such  methods  of 
combating  that  superstition  of  chronol- 
ogy, and  this,  in  the  business  world,  is  a 
serious  matter,  where  to  be  over  forty 
is  often  a serious  handicap,  and  to  be 
over  fifty  may  mean  the  scrap  heap. 
“All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.” 
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On  the  other  hand,  much  oi  what  I 
have  called  this  physical  misinterpreta- 
tion comes  of  a depressed  acceptance  of 
those  false  notions  concerning  youth  and 
age;  for  the  body  is  a very  sensitive 
recorder  of  the  inner  life  that  mysteri- 
ously dwells  within  it,  and  to  think  old  is 
soon  to  look  old.  Young  thoughts  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  young  faces. 

Properly  imderstood,  “youth”  is 
merely  another  name  for  vital  force.  It 
is  that  fiery  principle  within  us  which 
animates  our  whole  being,  developing  it, 
broadening  and  intensifying  it,  making 
it  stronger  and  finer,  a more  and  more 
perfect  instrument  of  living.  We  have 
but  to  tend  this  fire  as  we  would  any 
other,  see  that  we  provide  it  with  its 
proper  fuel,  for  it  to  go  on  burning  with 
an  even  steadier  and  whiter  flame  as  the 
years  pass.  Swedenborg’s  well-known 
saying  that  in  heaven  we  grow  ever 
younger  has  a profound  truth  for  even 
those  of  us  who  have  not  yet  got  there, 
and  perhaps  never  will.  But  even  “here 
upon  sod,  imder  sim,”  where  “from  flesh 
unto  spirit  man  grows,”  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Meredith,  we  may  put  Swedenborg 
to  the  proof  by  the  determination  to 
grow  toward  youth,  instead  of  away 
from  it.  The  merely  chronologically 
young  know  little  better  than  babies 
what  to  do  with  the  divine  fire  which 
bums  within  them.  “Confusions  of  a 
wasted  youth”  are  the  result.  How  they 
waste  and  cast  to  the  winds  this  elixir 
vitce,  prodigally  spending  in  a few  igno- 
rant years  their  treasure — like  a savage 
throwing  gold  pieces  into  the  sea,  laugh- 
ing to  watch  them  sink  with  shimmer 
and  gleam,  or  as  a madman  burning 
down  his  palace  to  watch  it  flame.  Yet 
to  be  “niggard  of  one’s  youth”  is  not 
wisdom’s  way,  either;,  for,  in  regard  to 
youth  as  with  so  much  else,  the  more  we 
give  the  more  we  have.  But  how  to 
strike  the  balance  between  prodigality 
on  the  one  hand  and  parsimony  on  the 
other  is  a branch  of  the  art  of  not  grow- 
ing old  which  the  artist  knows  instinc- 
tively and  for  which  it  is  impossible  to 
formulate  directions. 


It  is  far  indeed  from  my  purpose  here 
to  perpetrate  one  more  of  those  hypo- 
critical, distasteful  paradoxes  with  the 
flattering  unction  of  which  “old  people” 
are  so  often  indulged — and  insulted; 
such  well-meaning  vulgarity  as  assures 
some  lovely  grande  dame  that  she  is 
“eighty  years  yoimg,”  or  jocosely  slaps 
some  splendid  veteran  on  the  shoulder 
and  as^,  “How  is  the  young  fellow  feel- 
ing to-day?”  So-called  “old  age”  has 
no  greater  indignity  to  wrince  imder  than 
such  impudent  euphemisms  of  the  ill- 
bred  person  who  really  means  that  they 
are  as  good  as  dead  and  biuied,  and 
merely  go  on  living  by  the  sufferance  of 
“efficient”  blatancies  of  coarse  health 
and  vigor  like  himself. 

That  “old  age”  is  a fact  I do  not,  of 
course,  attempt  to  deny,  but  what  I do 
deny  is  that  it  comes  automatically  and 
inevitably  by  the  mere  attainment  of  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Take  the  case 
of  an  oak-tree;  an  oak-tree  chronolog- 
ically “old,”  its  bole  broad  and  mighty, 
■with  innumerable  stalwart  branches  and 
a great  canopy  of  fresh  and  rustling 
leaves.  It  has  been  gro'wing  where  it 
stands  for  over  a himdred  years,  but  the 
sap  rises  as  irresistibly  within  it  as  ever 
and  its  topmost  twigs  tingle  with  en- 
ergetic life.  In  terms  of  time  it  was 
“younger”  when  it  was  a mere  lanky 
sapling,  newly  sprung  from  the  acorn; 
but  was  the  spirit  of  life  within  it  any- 
thing like  so  prosperous  or  victorious  as 
now,  when  in  its  hundredth  year  its 
multitudinous  greenness  shelters  a thou- 
sand lives  of  bird  and  squirrel,  and  when 
its  broad  roof  spreads  a vast  mothering 
shade  for  hot  and  sleepy  herds?  As  a fire 
burning  in  a grate  is  bigger  than  the 
match  that  set  it  alight,  so  the  fire  of 
youth  in  this  “ old  ” tree  is  mightier  than 
that  which  animated  that  lean  young 
sapling  which  once  sw’ayed  and  shivered 
in  the  w'ind.  If  by  “ old  ” one  means  that 
it  has  gone  on  victoriously  growring,  add- 
ing strength  to  strength  and  freshness  to 
freshness  for  a hundred  years,  there  is, 
obviously,  no  objection  to  the  statement, 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  by 
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“old”  that  it  is  decayed  and  withered 
and  has  lost  all  its  “eflSciency”  as  an 
oak-tree,  one  has  only  to  look  at  it  to 
perceive  the  contrary.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  apply  the  word  “old”  to  it 
in  the  condemnatory  sense  when  some 
of  its  boughs  begin  to  show  black  and 
leafless  amid  the  thinning  green  or  when 
its  trunk  is  spUt  and  hollowed.  Mean- 
while it  renmins  mightily  yoimg,  young 
as  the  morning  which  it  greets  with  its 
huge  freshness  and  the  music  of  its  sway- 
ing nests. 

This  is  no  merely  fanciful  illustra- 
tion. It  is  with  men  and  women  very 
much  as  with  oaks.  Their  span  of  life  is 
indeed  shorter — in  spite  of  literally 
“youthful  prodigies  ” such  as  the  famous 
Thomas  Parr  (1483-1635),  who  married 
again  at  a hrmdred  and  twenty,  and  lived 
to  see  the  child  bom  of  his  marriage  at- 
tain the  ripe  age  of  thirty-two.  But  the 
“youth”  in  both — that  is,  in  men  as  in 
oaks — may  well  be  crescent  to  within  a 
very  few  years  of  the  time  when,  as  the 
sword  outwears  its  sheath,  it  must  go 
seeking  another  “envelojje.” 

Youth  is  a quality,  a spiritual  energy, 
and,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  “old 
age,”  but  spiritual  decay.  “The  foot 
less  prompt  to  meet  the  morning  dew” 
is  no  valid  evidence  of  growing  old,  any 
more  than  to  lose  a leg  in  battle.  Fussy 
physical  activities  are  not  the  only  tests 
of  youth.  That  brain  of  Sophocles  which, 
as  we  previously  recalled,  gave  us  his 
greatest  play  at  ninety,  is  more  to  the 
point,  as  also  that  famous  saying  re- 
corded of  him,  in  reference  to  the  cooling 
of  the  passions  with  the  years,  that  to 
grow  old  was  like  being  set  free  from 
service  to  a band  of  madmen. 


Because  we  grow  wiser  and  stronger, 
less  selfish,  and  generally  more  useful  to 
our  fellows  with  the  passage  of  the  years 
is  not  to  say  that  we  have  lost  our  youth. 
It  only  means  that  we  have  learned  how 
to  employ  it.  We  do  not  run  in  eveiy 
direction  as  we  did.  We  know  a little 
better  what  we  are  doing,  or  what  we 
want  to  do;  but  the  motive  force  that 
enables  us  to  do  it  is  that  same  energy 
which  once  drove  us  to  make  fools  of 
ourselves  at  the  beginning,  and  stiU  pro- 
vides the  same  “swift  means  to  radiant 
ends.” 

Decay,  disillusion,  weariness:  we 
mean  these  things  when  we  speak  of 
“growing  old,”  but  we  fail  to  realize  that 
these  are  no  necessary  accompaniments 
of  the  years.  We  may,  unfortunately, 
inherit  them,  or  acquire  them,  like  bad 
habits,  or  through  neglect  of  a proper 
care  and  exercise  of  our  spiritual  selves. 
Spiritual  and  intellectual  laziness  makes 
most  people  “old  before  their  time.”  If 
we  lose  interest  in  life,  life  will  soon  lose 
interest  in  us;  and  it  is  just  as  possible 
to  achieve  a precocious  senility  in  the 
twenties  as  at  any  later  period  of  our 
lives.  How  wisely  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  withdrew  his  first  impulsive 
aspiration: 

O for  one  hour  of  youthful  joy! 

Give  back  my  twentieth  spring! 

He  had  but  to  reflect  a moment  or  two  to 
realize  what  price  his  garnered  middle 
age  would  lose  by  exchanging  itself  for 
that  “twentieth  spring.”  Indeed,  who 
would  be  twenty  again  when  they  can  be 
eighty — ^as  some  wonderful  people  know 
how  to  be  eighty? 
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As  TMLEV  GO  RIDING  RV  Knights  who  felt  rough,  behaved  as  such, 

TO  chAB^Nch  D?.! , 4it.  Slid  the  injuries  often 

■ ‘ ‘■  'V-'  , ' > fata.l,  y, 

WHAT  kind  oi  men  do  we  think  the  Thev  must  have  lieeo  terrors.  TUiidc 

mediseA'al  krughtsneally  were?  I of  being  a mmJiatit  or  cleric  without  aa^ 
have  always  seen  thenv  iv  a rdmanlje  armor,  anti  meeting  n gang  of  ironclads^ 
light,  finer  than  hnmau.  Tennysou  gave  w ith  the  ueareat  pedice  e^>urt  cehtnriea 
me  that  apple,  and  I confess  1 did  eat,  off!  Why,  they  nught, do  anything,  end 
and  I have  liveiion  the  wrong  diet  evet  wliatever  they  did  to  a merchant  tlitey 
since.  Malory- wio<  aInM>8t  as  misktadiiig.,  thought  was  a joke.:  Wbeuevex  they 
The  net  imprt.'s.sion  was  tljat  Giere  Wiye  Wt^n't  beating  you  up  they  fought  with 
a few  vviC'ked.  villainous  kniglds,  who  onn  another  like  dtimohs— ‘I  don't  mean, 
committed  syimcs  such  as  not  trusting  jU4t .;  in  toiirnaoients,  W'ht^^  for 

oUier  knights  or  snypig  mean  things,  practice,  h in  small,  private  wars.  And 
hut  that  even  they  wen;  suhject  to  shamC;  to  every  W’ar,  public  or  private,  citizens 
found  out  and  rehnked,  and  that  had  to  cwutribiiU^;.  and,  instead  of  }>emg 
all  the  rest  were,  a fine,  eaniest  Y.  Af  . C.  thanke<l  for  il,  they'  Were  treated  with 
A.  crowd,  with  tlie  noblest  ideals,  the  utmost  contempt,  / 

But  only  the  poets  hold  this  view  of  Sutjpose  a haadsohie  young  citisten, 
knights,  not  the  scholars.  Here;,-  for  ex*  seeiug:  this  and  feeling  anibitiotiSs  tried 
ample,  is  a cold-hearted  scholar,  Alon,.  to  join  the  gang  and  become  a knight 
sieur  Albert  Guerard-  He  has  been  dig-  hijuself.  Would  they  let  luni  iny  No! 
ging  into  the  old  medimval  records  with.  At  first,  if  lie  were  a ptiwerful  fighter,  he 
an  itUroniantic  ej'^e,  liang  him!  and  he  did  hav'e  a small  chance,  but  as  time 
ha«  emerged  w^th  bia  hands  full  of  facts  went  on  and  the  knights  got  to  feeling 
which  prove  die  kiiights  were  quite  dif-  more  noble  tJian  ever,  being  not  only 
fereUt,  Tfwy  did  have  aome  gc»od  quail-  knights,  hut  the  soils  of  knights,  they 
Hes,;  Wiven  invaders  came  around  the  Wouldn't  let  in  an  outsider.  The  mere 
tonghts  fought  iheni  off  as  nobly  as  pos-  idea  niade  them  so  indignant  they 
sible;  and  they  often  went  away  and  wanted  to  lynch  him.  ‘'Their  loathing 
fought  Saraceiis  or  o^.s  unci  such,  and  for  the  people  .seemed  alrno.st  akin  in  its 
when  thus  engaged  they  gave  little  trou-  inten,sity  to  color  prtdudic^," 
ble  to  the  good  folk  at  hopie.  But  in  Ibj-  They  were  alwi  extravagant  and  int~ 
tween  wars,  not  being  tdiicatedv  they  providenh  and  never  made  money,  so 
couldn’t  sit  still  and  lie  quiet..  It  wa.s  Uie  more  they  By*eiit  the  more  they  had 
dull  in  the  house.  They  liked  figtion.  !5o  to  exact  or  demand  from  the  peciple. 
they:  rode  around  the  slrecUs  in  a pug-  When  everj'ope  had  been  squeezed  dry 
hacipus,  wihbW<*stc‘m  manner,  dcspisiug  f<»r  miles  around>  ami  luul  been  thumped 
anyone  who  could  read  and  often  knock-  to  make  sure,  the  knights  nursed  bor- 
ing hiiri  down,  and  tuakitig  free  with  the  rihly  and  borrowed  XoAm  the  Church, 
personal  property,  of  nierrhonts  and  whether  the  Church  would  of  no,  or  got 
|)t*asantsv  who,  they  thought,  had  no  hold  of  .siune  inom^ydcnite.r  and  pulhd 
special  right  , to  projwrty  or  even  to  life,  hw  heard  and  never  paid  interest. 
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The  Church  tried  to  make  them  re- 
ligious, and  partly  succeeded;  there 
were  some  Christian  knights  who  were 
soldierly  and  courtly,  of  course.  But, 
allowing  for  this  (and  for  my  exaggerat- 
ing their  bad  side,  for  the  moment),  they 
certainly  were  not  the  kind  of  men 
Tennyson  led  me  to  think. 

I do  not  blame  Tennyson.  He  had  a 
perfect  right  to  romanticize.  He  may 
have  known  what  toughs  the  knights 
were  as  well  as  anybody,  but  loved  their 
noble  side,  too,  and  dreamed  about  it 
until  he  had  made  it  for  the  moment 
seem  real  to  him,  and  then  hiuried  up 
and  written  his  idyls  before  the  dream 
cracked.  He  may  never  have  intended 
me  or  any  of  us  to  swallow  it  whole. 
“It’s  not  a dashed  bible;  it’s  a book  of 
verse,’*  I can  imagine  him  saying,  “so 
don’t  be  an  idiot;  don’t  forget  to  read 
your  encyclopedia,  too.’’ 

But  verse  is  mightier  than  any  ency- 
clopedia. At  least  it  prevails.  That’s 
because  the  human  race  is  emotional 
and  goes  by  its  feelings.  Why  haven’t 
encyclopedists  considered  this?  They 
are  the  men  I should  blame.  What  is 
the  use  of  embodying  the  truth  about 
everything  in  a precise  condensed  style 
which,  even  if  we  read  it,  we  can’t  re- 
member, since  it  does  not  stir  our  feel- 
ings? The  encyclopedists  should  write 
their  books  all  over  again  in  passionate 
verse.  What  we  need  in  an  encyclopedia 
is  lyrical  fervor,  not  mere  completeness — 
Idyls  of  Economic  Jurisprudence,  Songs 
of  the  Nitrates.  Our  present  compen- 
diums  are  meant  for  scholars  rather  than 
people. 

Well,  the  knights  are  gone,  and  only 
their  armor  and  weapons  remain;  and 
our  rich  merchants,  who  no  longer  are 
under  dogs,  collect  these  as  curios.  They 
present  them  with  a magnificent  gesture 
to  local  museums.  The  metal  suit  which 
old  Sir  Percy  Mortimer  wore,  when  rid- 
ing down  merchants,  is  now  in  the 
Briggsville  Academy,  which  never  heard 
of  Sir  Percy,  and  his  armor  is  a memorial 
to  Samuel  Briggs  of  the  Briggs  Tailoring 


Company.  In  Europe  a few  ancient 
families,  in  financial  decay,  are  guarding 
their  ancestors’  clothing  as  well  as  they 
can,  but  sooner  or  later  they  will  be 
driven  to  sell  it,  to  live.  And  they 
won’t  live  much  longer  at  that.  The  race 
will  soon  be  extinct. 

Last  year  I got  a bulletin  of  the  Metro- 
jxklitan  Museum  of  Art  about  armor.  It 
described  how  an  American  collector 
saw  a fine  set  in  Paris.  “A  single  view 
was  quite  enough  to  enable  him  to  de- 
cide that  the  armor  was  too  important 
to  remain  in  private  hands.”  And  that 
settled  it.  These  collectors  are  deter- 
mined fellows  and  must  have  their  own 
way — ^like  the  knights. 

But  there  were  difSculties  this  time. 
They  couldn’t  at  first  get  this  set.  The 
knightly  owner  of  the  armor,  “in  whose 
family  it  was  an  heirloom,  was,  from  our 
point  of  view,  singularly  vmreasonable: 
he  . . . was  unwilling  to  part  with  it; 
the  p^chological  crisis  when  he  would 
allow  it  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  must, 
therefore,  be  awaited.”  For  “There 
does  come  ...  a propitious  moment  in 
cases  of  this  kind,”  adds  the  bulletin. 

Yes,  “in  cases  of  this  kind”  collectors 
comfortably  wait  for  that  crisis  when 
the  silent  old  knightly  owner  finally  has 
to  give  in.  They  leave  agents  to  watch 
him  while  he  struggles  between  want 
and  pride,  agents  who  will  snap  him  up 
if  a day  comes  when  the  old  man  is  weak 
These  agents  must  be  persistent  and 
shrewd,  and  must  present  tactful  argu- 
ments, and  must  shoo  away  other  agents, 
if  possible,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  price, 
when  the  “propitious”  time  comes  they 
must  act  quickly,  lest  the  knight’s  weak- 
ness pass,  or  lest  some  other  knight  send 
him  help  and  thus  make  them  wait 
longer.  And,  having  got  the  armor,  they 
hurry  it  off,  give  a diimer,  and  other 
merchants  come  to  view  it  and  measure 
it  and  count  up  the  pieces. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  happening 
over  and  over  in  Euro|>e — the  closing 
scenes  of  the  order  of  knighthood,  not 
foreseen  at  gay  tournaments!  They  were 
lucky  in  those  days  not  to  be  able  to 
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look  into  the  future.  Are  toe  lucky  to  be 
blind,  as  we  visit  Moimt  Vernon  or 
stand  on  some  campms?  Not  that  the 
new  times  to  come  won’t  be  better — ^that 
always  is  possible — ^but  that  they  won’t 
be  the  kind  we  are  building,  and  they 
may  scrap  our -shrines. 

^me  day  when  our  modem  types  of 
capitalists  are  extinct,  in  their  turn,  will 
future  poets  sing  of  their  fine  deeds  and 
make  young  readers  dream?  Our  capital- 
ists are  not  popular  in  these  days,  but 
the  knights  weren’t  in  theirs,  and  when- 
ever abuse  grows  extreme  a reaction  will 
follow.  Our  critics  and  reformers  think 
they  will  be  the  heroes  of  song,  but  do 
we  of  critics  who  lived  in  the  ages  of 
chivalry?  There  must  have  been  reform- 
ers then  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  down- 
trodden citizens,  and  denounced  and 
exposed  cruel  knights,  but  we  don’t 
know  their  names.  It  is  the  knights  we 
remember  and  idealize,  even  old  Front- 
de-Boeuf.  They  were  doers — and  the 
men  of  the  future  will  idealize  ours.  Our 
predatory  interests  will  seem  to  them 
gallant  and  strong.  When  a new  Tenny- 
son appears,  he  will  never  look  up  the 
things  in  our  newspapers;  he  won’t  even 
read  the  encyclopedia  — Tennysons 
don’t.  He  will  get  his  conception  of 
capitalists  out  of  his  heart.  Mighty  men 
who  built  towers  to  work  in,  and  fought 
with  one  another,  and  engaged  in  great 
capitalist  wars,  and  stood  high  above 
labor.  King  Carnegie  and  his  round 
directors’  table  of  barons  of  steel. 
Armour,  Hill,  and  Stillman,  Jay  Gould — 
musical  names,  fit  for  poems. 

The  men  of  the  future  will  read,  and 
disparage  their  era,  and  wish  they  had 
lived  in  the  wild  clashing  times  we  have 
now.  They  will  try  to  enliven  the  com- 
monplaceness of  their  tame  daily  lives 
by  getting  up  memorial  pageants  where 
they  can  dress  up  as  capitalists — some 
with  high  hats  and  umbrellas  (borrowed 
from  the  museums),  some  as  golfers  or 
polo  players,  carrying  the  queer  ancient 
implements.  Beautiful  girls  will  happily 
unbuckle  their  communist  suits  and 
dress  up  in  old  silken  low-necks,  hired 


from  a costumer.  Little  boys  will  look  on 
with  awe  as  the  procession  goes  by,  and 
then  hurry  off  to  the  back  yard  and  play 
they  are  great  financiers.  And  if  some 
essay,  like  this,  says  the  capitalists  were 
not  all  noble,  but  a mixed  human  lot  like 
the  knights,  many  with  selfish,  harsh 
ways,  the  reader  will  turn  from  it  rest- 
lessly. We  need  these  illusions. 

Ah,  well,  if  we  must  romanticize  some- 
thing, it  had  best  be  the  past. 

A BALLADE  OF  SPRING  POEMS 

BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 

'^1  ’UK  spring  has  come,  and  poets  sing 
A gleesome,  gladsome  roundelay 
About  the  soaring  birds  awing. 

Or  pinky  blossoms  of  the  May. 

Singers  for  love  of  art  are  they — 

(Oh,  monstrous  thought!  I am  afraid  for 
A guerdoned  poet!)  Anyway, 

Spring  poems  never  should  be  paid  for. 

You  see,  spring  is  a subtle  thing; 

A fancy  fair,  an  image  gay. 

To  it  a poet  has  to  bring 
The  spirit  of  a holiday. 

The  tricksiness  of  nymph  or  fay — 

Pure  joy  of  life  spring  songs  are  made  for — 
But  warble  for  a stipend?  Nay! 

Spring  poems  never  should  be  paid  for. 

Spring-poem  measures  lilt  and  swing. 

And,  like  young  lambkins  at  their  play, 
A sense  ot  lawless  joy  they  bring. 

Their  very  rhythm  seems  to  sway. 

As  lambent  as  a moonlight  ray — 

I wonder  what  they  are  essayed  for — 
Perish  the  thought  it  is  for  pay! 

Spring  poems  never  should  be  paid  for. 

l’envoi: 

Editor,  pay  for  this,  I pray; 

And  still  the  rule  will  be  obeyed,  for 
You  notice,  don’t  you?  that  I say 
Spring  poems  never  should  be  paid  for. 

SAYING  rr  WITH  FLOWERS 

BY  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 

1AM  not  of  the  patronizing  sort  that 
doesn’t  read — or  affects  not  to  read 
— the  boxing  news,  the  Gossip  of  Film- 
land, the  Frank  Crane  stuff,  the  syndi- 
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cated  “How  to  Keep  Well”  articles.  I 
read  them  all  and  they  do  me  good,  for 
I take  them  seriously.  In  fact,  I owe 
my  clean-limbed  young  Americanism 
chiefly  to  my  adherence  to  advice  that  I 
read  a few  years  ago  in  The  Life  of  Jess 
Willard.  Mr.  Willard  advised  me — I 
always  think  the  author  is  looking 
straight  at  me — to  do  certain  exercises 
daily,  and  every  day  since  the  morning  I 
read  that  counsel  I have  done  those 
strengthening  exercises.  Somebody  told 
me,  a few  days  after  I began  to  emulate 
Mr.  Willard,  that  Mr.  Willard  didn’t 
write  those  pieces  at  all,  but  that  they 
were  written  by  Mr.  George  Creel.  It 
was  like  telling  me  there  was  no  Santa 
Claus.  I think  I cried  a little,  but  I 
kept  right  on  with  the  exercises,  and 
now  anybody  that  says  a word  against 
George  Creel  has  me,  with  five  or  six 
years  of  unremitting  training,  to  fight. 

I take,  as  I said,  the  printed  word 
seriously.  A dealer  myself  in  the 
printed  word,  it  never  occurs  to  me  that 
anyone  might  read  my  own  carefully 
chiseled  phrases  and  say,  “Yes,  but  is  it 
true?”  or,  “ Oh,  well,  I doubt  it,”  or  even, 
“What  of  it?” 

I am  like  Ernest  in  the  old  Ade  fable, 
who  had  been  Kicked  in  the  Head  by  a 
Mule  when  young  and  Believed  every- 
thing he  Read  in  the  Sunday  Papers. 

And  so  this  evening — my  passion  for 
truth  makes  me  refrain  from  saying  the 
other  day,  because  it  wasn’t  the  other 
day,  though  it  will  be  when  this  appears 
— I read,  among  other  things  on  the 
woman’s  page  (and  what  I started  out 
to  say  was  that  I am  not  of  the  patroniz- 
ing sort  that  pretends  not  to  read  the 
woman’s  page)  an  “article,”  as  they 
call  them,  by  Dorothy  Dix.  It  was  en- 
titled, “Do  Women  Want  to  Be 
Petted?”  and,  with  my  habit  of  answer- 
ing every  question,  rhetorical  or  not, 
that  is  put  to  me,  I said,  “No,”  and 
added,  with  a revealing  candor  that  I 
use  in  meditation,  “At  any  rate,  not  by 
me. 

Well,  I read  this  piece  of  Miss  Dix’s, 
which  told  of  the  sufferings  and  sacri- 


fices of  the  average  married  wonum. 
“The  only  thing  that  can  repay  her,”  I 
read,  as  I stood  in  the  warm,  wdl- 
lighted  Subway  train,  speeding  along 
through  the  night,  after  a jolly  day 
spent  in  the  joys  of  literaiy  composition 
in  a room  full  of  rejwrter-pounded  type- 
writers and  thrillingly  noi^  telegraph 
instruments,  “is  the  tenderness  of  her 
husband.  His  kisses,  warm  with  love, 
and  not  a chill  peck  of  duty  on  the  cheek, 
his  murmured  words  of  endearment,  are 
the  magic  coin  that  settles  the  long  score 
that  a woman  charges  up  against  matri- 
mony, and  that  makes  her  rich  in  hiq>- 
piness.” 

“The  woman” — by  this  time  the 
train  had  got  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
the  crowd  of  eager,  merry  homegoers, 
ardent  to  arrive  at  their  joyous  apart- 
ments, made  reading  difficult — “who 
has  looked  from  the  lovely  gown  and 
soft  furs  in  a show  window  to  her  own 
shabby  frock,  and  known  that  she  could 
afford  nothing  better  because  the  chil- 
dren had  to  have  shoes  and  the  coal  was 
nearly  out;  the  woman  who  has  wrestled 
with  pots  and  pans  and  the  washtub  all 
day,  while  the  baby  howled  and  the 
other  children  fought,  until  her  nerves 
were  raw — ^will  she  be  soothed  by  her 
husband’s  treating  her  as  an  equal  when 
he  comes  home  at  night,  and  conversing 
with  her  about  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
and  the  railroad  situation?  I trow  not.” 

“But  if” — and  this  took  me  from 
Seventy-second  Street  to  Cathedral 
Parkway — “he  puts  his  arms  about  her, 
and  pats  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  says, 
‘There,  there,  now,’  and  tells  her  she  is 
the  dearest,  bravest,  most  wonderful 
little  woman  in  the  world,  and  he  just 
wishes  he  had  the  money  to  doll  her  up 
and  show  people  that  his  little  wifekins 
has  got  any  of  those  living  pictures 
backed  off  the  screen,  why,  somehow,  the 
tiredness  goes  out  of  her  back,  and  the 
envy  out  of  her  soul,  and  the  sun’s  come 
again  in  her  heaven,  and  she  is  ready 
to  go  down  on  her  knees  and  thank  God 
for  giving  her  such  a husband,  even  if  he 
isn’t  a money  maker.” 
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I emerged  from  the  Subway,  and, 
soft  and  glowing  with  the  romance  Miss 
Dix  had  suffused  me  with,  I stopped  at 
a florist’s.  “How  much,”  I asked,  “are 
those  violets?”  “ Two  dollars,”  he  said, 
as  who  should  say,  “And  what  a privi- 
lege to  buy  them  at  any  price!”  “I 
send  them?”  “No,”  I said.  He 
wrapped  them  with  the  contemptuous 
air  florists  have  for  men  who  carry  their 
offerings  with  them.  They,  I take  it,  are 
the  transient  trade.  Your  real  wooer,  it 
came  over  me  in  a flash,  never  brings 
his  flowers. 

I entered  the  house  with  the  airy  tread 
of  youth,  adventurous  and  confident. 
The  Little  Woman,  as  I call  her  in  my 
lighter  moments,  was  seated  at  her  desk 
writing  checks — struggling,  I mused, 
with  the  problem  of  inelastic  currency. 

“See,”  I said,  pointing  with  modest 
triumph  to  the  violets. 

“Where  did  you  get  them?”  she 
asked. 

“At  Papakopolos’s,”  I said. 

“Well,”  she  said — and  I have  no 
doubt  she  was  right — “ if  you  paid  more 
than  a dollar  you  got  stuck.  You  al- 
ways let  a florist  give  you  anything.  Go 
and  put  them  in  the  ice  box.”  • 

“There,  there,  now,”  I said,  quoting 
Miss  Dix.  “You  are  the  dearest,  brav- 
est, most  wonderful  little  woman  in  the 
world.  I just  wish  I had  the  money  to 
doll  you  up  and  show  people  that  my 
little  wifekins  has  got  any  of  those  living 
pictiures  backed  off  the  screen.” 

“Since  when,”  asked  the  Little 
Woman — and  she  is  the  bravest,  as  Miss 
Dix  says,  1.  w.  in  the  world — “since 
when  have  living  pictures  gone  into  the 
movies,  and  is  that  where  you  go  in  the 
afternoon  when  I call  the  office  at  three 
and  they  say  you’ve  left  for  the  day? 
No  wonder  you  never  make  any  money. 
. . . Do  you  know  why  Wabash  Pre- 
ferred A and  those  other  railroad  stocks 
don’t  go  up?  It’s  partly  because  of  the 
full-crew  law  and  partly  because  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.” 

Well,  she  had  me  there.  I don’t  know 
much  about  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
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my  whole  interest  in  the  railroad  situa- 
tion is  in  whether  a train  I am  on  or  am 
waiting  for  is  on  time  or  late. 

I get  about  a good  deal,  looking  for 
what  my  admirers  call  Material  for  my 
Little  Articles,  and  I meet  lots  of  people. 

If  I ever  meet  Miss  Dix,  I am  going  to 
introduce  her  to  the  Little  Woman. 

GENERAL  WANTED 

BY  C.  A.  BENNETT 

He  was  a distinguished  general  and 
a veteran  of  many  wars.  He  had 
aided  and  abetted  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
natives  of  various  countries — of  India, 
of  Africa,  of  China,  of  Egypt.  Wherever 
hb  country  had  offered  to  backward  peo- 
ples the  blessings  of  civilization  on  the 
end  of  a bayonet  he  had  been  at  the 
other  end  of  the  gun. 

Guns  and  other  instruments  of  de- 
struction had,  indeed,  always  fascinated 
him,  and  he  had  shown  a pretty  inven- 
tiveness in  this  department  of  human 
skill.  Various  ingenious  little  devices 
whereby  men  might  kill  one  another 
more  swiftly,  more  quietly,  and  more 
copiously  lay  to  his  credit. 

When  the  Great  War  came  he  was 
found  to  be  too  valuable  a man  to  be 
sent  to  the  front.  He  was  retained  at 
home,  and  for  four  years  he  was  per- 
fectly happy  in  the  study  and  elabora- 
tion of  hitherto  unsuspected  lethal  pos- 
sibilities in  bombs,  shells,  hand  grenades, 
and  torpedoes.  He  perfected  a hand 
grenade  which  could  be  absolutely  relied 
upon  to  blow  fifteen  men  to  bits.  This 
was  a vast  improvement  on  the  older 
type  which  was  good  only  for  ten  men 
within  the  same  radius.  His  delight  in 
this  piece  of  mechanism  blended  the  joys 
of  the  artist,  the  scientist,  and  the  in- 
ventor. “A  beautiful  thing!”  he  would 
exclaim,  holding  one  up,  even  as  a sur- 
geon might  celebrate  “a  perfect  cancer,” 
for  his  satisfaction  in  the  skill  and  sound 
workmanship  which  had  gone  to  the 
making  of  the  thing  left  no  room  in  his 
mind  for  thoughts  of  its  literal  effects. 

But  even  the  happiest  times  come  to 
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an  end.  The  war  ceased,  and  with  it, 
temporarily,  the  demand  for  the  gen- 
eral’s peculiar  services.  He  was  frankly 
at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self. Of  course  there  were  still  plenty  of 
wars  in  progress,  but  none  of  them  called 
for  anything  novel  in  the  way  of  deadly 
weapons;  the  belligerents  had  enough  to 
go  on  with.  But,  on  the  whole,  things 
were  taking  a turn  not  at  all  to  the  gen- 
eral’s liking.  The  League  of  Nations  was 
assuming  definite  shape;  if  allowed  to 
develop  it  might  actually  diminish  the 
number  of  wars.  Then,  too,  there  was  a 
lot  of  ugly  talk  about  disarmament,  and 
some  countries  were  even  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  recruit  their  armies  up  to  peace 
strength.  The  general  was  frankly  un- 
able to  imagine  a world  in  which  wars 
were  neither  being  fought  nor  being  pre- 
pared for.  The  Church,  the  State,  the 
Army,  the  Navy — ^were  not  these  the 
pillars  of  society? — and  if  you  had  these, 
why,  of  course  you  must  have  wars. 
These  were  the  views  of  “a  plain  sol- 
dier,” as  he  liked  to  call  himself — a de- 
scription which  seemed  at  once  to  imply 
and  condone  a total  ignorance  of  states- 
manship, of  society,  and  of  human 
nature.  In  any  event,  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  war 
nor  to  ask  whether  it  were  preventable. 
War  was  a fact — ^like  the  weather;*  and 
only  fools  talked  of  discarding  umbrellas. 

After  a period  of  restlessness,  dissatis- 
faction, and  fruitless  harangues  at  the 
dub  upon  the  way  in  which  the  country 
was  going  to  the  devil,  he  at  last  found 
peace  of  mind  where  others  besides  re- 
tired generals  have  found  it — in  literary 
composition.  He  set  himself  to  write  a 
great  work  on  The  Next  War,  and  so  re- 
covered happiness.  For  in  this  work  his 
imagination  could  play  imchecked  in 
thoughts  of  colossal  destruction.  He 
depicted  guns  invisibly,  silently,  hiuling 
projectiles  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  and 
marine  guns  so  rapid  and  deadly  in 
their  work  that  they  made  their  brethren 
of  the  Great  War  seem  like  playthings. 
He  saw  submarines  as  large  as  battle- 
ships, and  battleships  that  could  sub- 


merge like  a .submarine.  He  pictured  the 
sky  dark  with  fleets  of  monstrous  sdf- 
guided  airplanes  automatically  dropping 
bombs,  a few  of  which  could,  with  luck, 
annihilate  the  population  of  an  entire 
city.  He  saw  squadrons  of  huge  tanks 
moving  like  hordes  of  obscene  reptiles 
over  the  enemy’s  country  and  emitting 
deadly  gas  which  blast^  all  life  for 
miles  around. 

As  it  was  the  first  assiunption  of  his 
work  that  the  next  war  would  be  waged 
upon  a whole  people,  he  realized  that 
his  own  nation  must  be  mobilized  in  its 
entirety  for  that  war.  He  did  not  shrink 
from  the  consequences.  There  would  be 
time  for  nothing  but  military  training  in 
the  schools  and  colleges.  All  industry 
must  be  organized  to  produce  only  tin 
“ sinews  of  war.”  Women  must  bear  not 
sons,  but  potential  soldiers,  and  plenty 
of  ’em.  Their  daughters  must  be  trained 
for  nursing,  for  government  tasks,  and, 
in  general,  to  take  the  place  of  the  men. 
The  victor  in  the  next  war  would  be  the 
nation  that  was  trained  as  a unit  for 
destruction  on  the  new  scale.  And  when 
it  was  all  over?  ...  It  was  grand! 
There  would  be  Nothing  At  All  left. 

But  while  the  general  and  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged  were  dwelling  on 
these  prospects  other  people  were  quietly 
and  with  great  determination  planning 
a different  future.  They  had  no  collec- 
tive name  and  no  rallying  ay;  but  you 
would  not  go  far  wrong  if  you  called 
them  the  Common  People  and  gave 
them  for  a device,  “We  Will  Stand  It 
No  Longer.” 

So  it  happened  that  one  night  while 
the  general  was  correcting  proof  the  door 
of  his  study  was  opened  without  warn- 
ing. Six  men  with  rifles  entered.  One 
of  them  walked  across  to  the  general, 
who  had  risen  from  his  chair,  touched 
him  on  the  arm,  and  said: 

“Please  consider  yourself  unda  ar- 
rest and  come  with  us.” 

The  general  sputtered:  “What’s  this? 
What’s  this?  Cease  this  ....  Cease 
this  mummery!” 

It  took  some  time  to  calm  him  down. 
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When  the  leader  had  explained  some 
things  to  him  the  general  said: 

“But  my  book,  my  book  . . . surely 
you  will  allow  me  to  finish  the  proofs  of 
my  book!” 

“Ah,  your  book.  General ! Pray,  what 
is  it  about?” 

“It  is  to  be  called  The  Next  War.** 
“Greneral,”  was  the  reply,  “I  am 
afraid  we  have  anticipated  you.  This  is 
the  next  war,  and  we  are  paying  you  the 
honor  of  making  you  the  first  prisoner.” 
They  led  him  away. 

ON  RECEIVING  ROYALTY 

BY  LAURA  SPENCER  PORTOR 

I AM  one  of  those  who  has  had  to  do, 
more  or  less  humbly,  with  royalty. 
Usually  one  does  not  speak  of  this  dis- 
tinction, lest  it  be  thought  one  takes 
undue  pride  in  it;  yet  it  seems  to  me 
rather  more  likely  to  render  a person 
humble,  and  there  is  commonly  much 
anxiety  attached  to  it.  Indeed,  I know 
of  few  things  that  have  ever  disturbed 
me  more  than  the  anticipation  and  prep- 
aration for  and  the  receiving  of  royalty. 
Leicester’s  preparing  Kenilworth  for  the 
advent  pf  the  Queen  could  hardly  have 
been  attended  with  more  perturbation. 
Days,  weeks,  even,  before  the  event  I 
begin  to  get  ready  for  it.  I become  un- 
easy, anticipatory,  speculatory.  I plan 
madly;  I forecast  gloomily;  I wonder 
and  am  mightily  ill  at  ease.  I am  at  such 
times  much  given  to  reckoning  upon 
probabilities;  upon  the  best  that  might 
happen  or  the  worst  that  can. 

I had  written  this  far  when,  being 
called  away,  an  old  friend  of  mine  and 
a psychiatrist  happened  to  pick  up  this 
fragment  of  my  writing,  read  it,  and  be- 
came alarmed.  Too  evidently,  thought 
he,  my  intellect,  in  which  he  had  hereto- 
fore taken  a mild  pride,  had  been  im- 
dermined.  These  sentences  about  the 
receiving  of  royalties,  if  he  knew  any- 
thing of  the  conditions  of  my  life  or  of 
those  of  royalty,  could  be  nothing  less 
than  delusions  of  grandeur. 

But  in  writing  that  first  paragraph  I 


had  not  in  mind  anything  so  compara- 
tively unimportant  (now  forgive  me!) 
as  a visit  from  crowned  heads.  I had  in 
mind,  as  I thought  I had  said  and  indi- 
cated clearly,  my  receiving,  my  trepi- 
dous  receiying,  of  royalty;  royalty,  that 
per  cent  and  compensation  which  ac- 
crues to  me  by  way  of  the  sales  of  such 
books  of  mine  as  certain  reckless  and 
adventurous  publishers  have  adopted, 
and  vouched  for  and  sent  out  under  their 
sign  and  sigil. 

The  royalty  of  which  I write  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  wdth  the  state  of  being 
royal;  it  does  not  pertain  to  “ royal  rank 
or  extraction;  existence  as  or  derivation 
from  a king”;  nor  is  it  “a  sovereign 
right  or  attribute.”  No;  I have  in 
mind,  rather,  that  meaning  and  usage 
set  forth  in  another  definition  under  the 
same  head:  “a  proportional  payment” 
(ah,  the  limitation  imposed  by  that 
word  proportional!)  “made  on  sales,  as 
to  an  author  or  an  inventor  for  each 
copy  of  a work  or  for  each  article  sold.” 

Until  about  two  weeks  beforehand,  I 
pursue  the  uneven  tenor  of  my  way, 
then  the  day  dawns  when  I think,  “The 
time  approaches!”  I look  it  up  in  my 
little  notebook  to  make  sure.  Yes,  on  or 
about  a certain  date  I shall  receive  a 
statement.  Will  the  amount  be  large, 
small,  middling,  or  totally  inconsider- 
able? If  it  is  sufiBciently  large  I shall 
indulge  in  some  of  those  precious  books 
I have  long  looked  forward  to  possessing. 
Sometimes  I plan  frivolously  for  the 
purchase  of  a hat. 

The  day  comes.  The  envelope  ar- 
rives. There  it  lies,  the  name  of  the 
honorable  publishing  house  stands  im- 
posingly in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 
I do  not  open  it  at  once.  I dream  still 
awhile  that  I see  the  coveted  volumes 
already  on  my  bookshelves,  or  I think 
of  the  claw-foot,  drop-leaf  table  or  the 
old  luster  pitcher,  so  like  that  remem- 
bered one  of  my  childhood.  At  last  I 
take  the  envelope  in  my  fingers.  I am 
possessed  of  the  same  hope  and  dread  as 
assail  the  actor  who  tiptoes  forward  to 
peek  through  the  hole  in  the  curtain  to 
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see  how  well  filled  are  the  ordiestra 
chairs,  balcony,  and  gallery. 

Then  at  last  I take  sudden  resolution 
and  open  it  and  receive  the  shock  and 
the  blow.  I am  not  without  my  haughty 
moments,  but  they  are  apt  to  take  plaro 
at  other  times  and  under  other  provoca- 
tion. Sometimes,  except  for  the  preced- 
ent hopes,  the  check  might  be  consid- 
ered very  favorable. 

Accompanying  one  check  comes  a let- 
ter from  the  publisher.  Heaven  bless 
him!  The  returns  are  smaller  than  he 
had  expected,  but  are  sure  to  improve 
with  time.  It  cannot  be  that  such  woric 
as  mine  will  go  long  imappreciated.  He 
susp>ects  the  title  is  at  fault. 

I appreciate  his  kindness  and  relin- 
quish all  thought  of  the  dawfoot  table. 
He  recalls  to  me  another  of  his  profes- 
sion who  was  so  flatteringly  eager  to 
have  my  name  on  his  publication  list. 
He  talked  in  large  prophecies  and  allur- 
ing figures  with  a most  misleading  con- 
fidence. He  spoke  of  a sliding  scale,  and 
set  down  for  me  in  neat  numbers  the 
ever-increasing  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue to  me  after  the  first  thirty  thousand 
copies  had  been  sold.  Poor  man,  he 
is  dead  now,  but  when  that  particular 
iU-staned  royalty  visits  me  twice  a 
year  I remember  him  and  the  short 
dream  of  fame  and  unlimited  wealth  he 
conjured  up  for  me. 

Once,  by  a contrary  exp^ence,  there 
came  to  me  an  impecunious  person,  ask- 
ing that  she  be  allowed  to  set  words  of 
mine  to  music.  The  pictiue  of  improb- 
able success  drawn  was  a dismal  one. 
She  was  sure  there  would  be  only  a 
limited  number  of  copies  sold,  despite 
the  unusual  charm  of  the  words.  Could 
I not  be  persuaded  to  contribute  them 
without  consideration  of  royalty! 

The  song  has  gone  into  many  editions, 
is  sung  by  opera  stars,  and  they  tell  me 
the  income  from  records  alone  goes  into 
the  thousands.  I have  often  heard  it 
simg  as  an  encore.  The  applause  is 
usually  deafening,  but  I think  I hear 
in  the  clapping  of  hands,  instead,  the 
clatter  of  pieces  of  eight  that  are  not. 


I am  inclined  to  think  that  writers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a modest  and  sen- 
sitive clan;  or,  if  they  were  not  so  by 
nature,  their  e]q)erience  with  royalties 
would  be  apt  eftsoons  to  render  them  so. 
Who,  having  written  and  published  a 
book,  has  not  also  pictured  an  enormous 
and  hungry  public  reading  it  avidly? 
A “thirst  for  consideration”  is  natural 
to  the  soul,  and,  like  the  thirst  of  the 
body,  is  never  permanently  satisfied. 
Pathetically  unsure  of  ourselves,  we  look 
to  one  another  hopefully  for  praise,  not 
for  vanity’s  sake,  for  the  most  part,  but 
so  that  the  soul  may  be  fed  and  re- 
freshed, and  have  str^gth  to  go  on. 

The  audience  of  the  average  writer  is 
an  unknown  quantity.  Thence  the 
questions  that  must  inevitably  come  to 
him  in  the  watches  of  the  ni^t:  “Have 
I pleased?”  “Have  I spoken  true?” 
“Have  L really,  the  love  and  sympathy 
of  my  fellow  men?”  Thence,  too,  his 
joy,  however  unadmitted,  in  getting  a 
letter  by  an  unknown  hand  that  com- 
mends or  praises  his  work.  For  let 
the  matter  and  titles  his  books  be 
what  they  may,  and  as  varied  and  di- 
verse as  possible,  this  at  heart  is  the 
unvaried  and  invariable  object  of 
them  all,  to  (dease  other  hearts  than 
his  own. 

The  royalty  statonent  comes.  Ah,  it 
is  not  the  daw-foot  table,  after  all,  that 
is  the  real  matter  of  disappointment 
No.  They  have,  the  statement  shows, 
sdld  a thousand  copies.  But  we  had 
dreamed  of  living  for  a little  while  in 
the  hearts  not  of  a thousand,  but  of  tens 
of  thousands. 

This  was  the  real  dream  that  we  loved 
and  were  cherishing  when  the  postman 
came.  This  was  the  fame  of  a gentler  sort 
we  so  much  coveted  and  have  failed  of: 

“ So  did  I have  thee  as  a dream  doth  flatter 
In  sleep  a king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter.” 

But  who  would  give  up  the  dream?  So 
I shall  write  new  books,  doubtless,  and 
look  forward  always  with  exaggerated 
hope  to  receiving  more  imposing  and 
more  and  more  considerable  royalties. 
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years  they  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing more  or  less  what  actual  life  was 
going  to  be,  whereas  now  they  have  to 
guess  at  that,  and  then  guess  how  to 
meet  it. 

If  they  are  to  guess  right  they  must 
have  more  than  mere  knowledge  of  ma- 
terial means  and  processes.  They  must 
get  a true  conception  of  what  human 
life  is,  and  of  what  it  is  going  to  be — of 
what  it  must  be  if  civilization  is  not  to 
fall  apart  and  go  to  grass  for  a long  time 
preparatory  to  a new  effort  of  humanity 
to  get  somewhere.  If  the  colleges  are  to 
retain  their  importance  they  must  be 
able  to  impart  this  spiritual  leading  to 
minds  that  are  fit  to  receive  it.  If  they 
don’t,  they  fail  in  their  most  vital  office, 
in  the  use  that  most  of  them  were  orig- 
inally founded  to  serve.  If  they  fail  in 
that  they  lose  their  leadership,  which 
will  go  to  men  of  faith,  as  it  always  does. 
If  they  serve  only  secondary  uses,  albeit 
imjwrtant  ones,  it  becomes  a question 
whether  they  are  worth  the  money  they 
are  constantly  asking  for  and  acquiring, 
to  keep  them  going  on  their  present 
scale.  If  they  cannot  give  true  direction 
to  fit  minds,  it  may  be  as  well  that  they 
should  experience  short  commons  and 
the  res  angustae  for  a time,  until  their 
spiritual  perceptions  are  quickened  by  a 
course  of  fasting  and  they  get  a new  idea 
of  the  scope  of  their  errand. 

It  was  a curious  fact  that  the  presi- 
dents of  nearly  all  the  great  universities 
lined  up  in  the  late  election  on  the  side 
that  had  the  support  of  the  money  in- 
terests of  the  country,  whereas,  as  a 
rule,  the  majority  of  the  faculties  took 
the  other  side.  The  presidents  were  con- 
cerned, apparently,  for  the  financial 
maintenance  of  their  institutions;  the 
teaching  bodies  rejected  the  leadership 
of  the  side  that  was  most  concentrated 
on  material  prosperity,  and  backed  the 
one  in  which,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks, 
they  found  some  traces  of  a spiritual 
purpose.  They  put  the  job  of  saving  the 
world  above  even  the  desirable  work  of 
ministering  to  the  immediate  business 
necessities  of  the  United  States. 


The  colleges  with  their  immense  costs 
of  maintenance  and  constant  need  of 
new  money  to  keep  up  their  scale  of 
living  seem  to  be  in  danger  of  getting 
into  the  condition  of  rich  people  who 
have  extended  their  establishments  be- 
yond what  even  abundant  means  can 
carry,  and  who  have  to  think  of  money 
first.  They  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
the  habit  of  having — the  reliance  on  ma- 
terial things  and  concern  about  them 
that  checks  the  impulses  of  the  soul. 

What  the  colleges  need  is  what  aU  the 
world  needs,  and  that  is  religion.  And 
what  is  religion?  It  is  that  which  con- 
nects the  visible  with  the  invisible  life. 
The  colleges  need  it  not  merely  in  chapel 
and  morning  prayers,  not  merelj^  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  pious  societies;  they 
need  it  as  the  world  does,  in  everything 
that  goes  on.  There  is  more  to  this 
life  than  meals  and  money  and  the  do- 
mestic relations.  Not  even  the  reforma- 
tion of  women’s  clothes  or  the  diminu- 
tion of  divorce  will  save  the  world.  The 
religion  of  the  United  States  for  a good 
while  past  has  been  a sort  of  religion  of 
savings  banks,  of  thrift  and  foresight, 
and  quantity  production  of  all  useful 
material  things.  Thrift  is  good,  fore- 
sight is  good,  even  quantity  production 
is  good  and  very  necessary  in  this  over- 
populated  world.  Money  is  good,  and 
wealth  is  good,  but  they  are  all  goods  of 
a secondary  quality.  The  world  may 
have  all  of  ‘them  and  go  distraught. 
Germany  did  have  all  of  them,  but  it  lost 
religion.  Its  idea  of  life  was  incomplete. 

It  was  written  the  other  day  on  the 
tablet  in  a cemetery  that  contains  the 
grave  of  an  American  who  died  in  the 
war  and  who  was  buried  with  French 
comrades  in  France: 

Here  men  gave  their  all  of  human  joy  and 
hope.  May  their  supreme  sacrifice  inspire  in 
men  of  other  lands  and  times  a complete 
devotion  to  public  liberty,  order,  and  peace. 

That  was  well  said,  but  it  was  not 
enough.  They  died  for  more  than  public 
liberty,  and  order  and  peace.  They  died 
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in  a blind  faith  that  they  were  dying  for 
something  worth  while,  and  they  were, 
and  it  was  more,  a great  deal,  than  mere 
improvements  in  this  fleeting  world  and 
ever-perishing  life.  The  world  will  never 
settle  down  into  a mechanism  of  public 
order.  Life  is  bigger  than  that.  It  asks 
for  more.  It  will  always  struggle  out  of 
every  cage  that  human  ingenuity  will 
devise  for  it.  It  will  be  free.  It  will 
progress,  and  true  religion  is  an  im- 
mensely progressive  factor.  It  breaks 
laws  of  men  when  they  need  breaking; 
it  demolishes  tradition  when  tradition  is 
outworn,  and  always  it  searches  for 
knowledge — for  more  knowledge  of  the 
purpose  of  the  invisible  God  in  this  visi- 
ble earth,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  hu- 
nuin  life  is  geared,  and  what  that  life  is 
all  about,  and  what  comes  next.  That 
is  the  kind  of  religion  that  sometime 
must  run  through  the  colleges.  How 
they  are  to  get  it.  Heaven  knows,  but 
they  must  have  it  or  they  are  no  good. 
Probably  it  will  come  to  them  from  the 
outside.  As  the  world  gets  it,  they  will 
get  it.  They  are  criticized  for  being 
utilitarian.  In  that  they  are  like  the 
churches.  They  teach  what  they  know 
and  are  wilhng  to  teach  something  bet- 
ter if  somebody  will  tell  them  what  it  is. 
But  what  they  teach  for  the  most  part 
is  all  right — the  fault  about  it  is  that  it 
looks  like  the  whole  of  knowledge  when 
it  isn’t.  It  is  just  like  the  fault  that 
Albert  Nock  imputed  to  the  Pmitans 
when  he  said  that  they  tried  to  put  out 
their  Puritan  conception  as  the  whole 
of  life,  whereas  it  was  not  the  whole  of 
life.  The  Prohibitionists  do  the  same 
thing.  They  have  a kind  of  a savings- 
bank  religion  at  the  bottom  of  their 
efforts.  They  try  to  save  the  world  by 
the  compulsory  correction  of  its  habits. 
They  do  some  good  of  minor  importance, 
but  the  world  will  never  be  saved  by  the 
mere  correction  of  its  habits.  It  will  be 
saved  by  activities  which  spring  from 
inspirations  that  take  men  out  of  them- 
selves and  make  them  Godlike. 

When  William  James  said  the  best 
thing  the  college  could  do  W'as  to  teach 


its  young  men  to  know  a good  man  when 
they  saw  him,  he  said  what  was  true 
enough,  but  it  must  teach  them  what  is 
Godlike  in  men.  There  is  a great  deal, 
and  there  is  some  of  it  in  all  men,  and 
what  the  colleges  must  do  is  to  teach 
their  students  to  know  it  when  they  see 
it.  It  is  not  the  exclusive  province  of  re- 
ligious teachers  to  teach  religion.  It  is 
the  province  of  all  teachers,  and  a 
teacher  who  cannot  do  it  is  by  so  much 
less  qualified  for  his  job.  Agassiz  got 
religion  out  of  dissecting  fishes,  and 
passed  it  on  to  his  pupils.  Darwin  got  it 
out  of  earth  worms  and  passed  it  on, 
and  did  good,  though  it  raised  hob  with 
current  theology.  It  is  in  all  the  sciences 
and  all  the  arts,  and  at  the  heart  of  all 
literature  that  is  worth  its  place  on  the 
shelf.  It  flows  through  all  life  and,  imless 
it  is  felt  and  recognized,  the  learner  and 
the  investigator  cannot  get  to  the  heart 
of  what  is  going  on.  The  world  is  a 
wreck  not  because  it  had  not  thrift 
enough,  nor  food  enough,  nor  commodi- 
ties enough,  nor  armies  and  navies  and 
guns  and  poison  gas  enough,  but  because 
it  lost  religion  and  could  not  recognize 
and  apply  the  eternal  laws  to  which  men 
and  nations  nnist  conform  if  they  are  to 
live  in  peace.  To  search  out  and  apply 
these  laws  and  send  out  men  who  can 
recognize  and  apply  them,  is  the  great 
job  of  the  colleges,  as  it  is  of  the  churches, 
the  job  by  doing  which  they  can  earn 
their  keep. 

Robert  Briffault  declared  the  other 
day  in  the  English  Review  that  the  world 
is  suffering  to-day  more  profoundly,  per- 
haps, than  at  any  previous  period  in  its 
historj%  and  that  the  trouble  with  it  was 
that  the  human  world  in  all  its  aspects 
— political,  social,  ethical,  spiritual, 
aesthetic — has  been  built  upon  fictitious 
conventions,  once  held  sacred,  held  at 
the  worst  to  be  expedient  and  conven- 
ient, and  that  those  conventions  are  to- 
day no  longer  believed.  That,  and  no 
less,  he  says,  is  “the  appalling  gravity 
of  the  situation.”  He  finds  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  world  stood  to  be 
cracking  and  sagging  beneath  it. 
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Faith,  he  said,  can  move  mountains, 
but  the  process  is  not  reversible.  The 
need  of  moving  mountains,  be  it  ever  so 
great,  cannot  help  one  jot  toward  sup)- 
plying  faith.  No  manipulation  of  old 
formulas,  no  amount  of  professed  belief, 
can  serve  as  the  motive  power  of  humhn 
action.  “Our  religious  tradition,  our 
political  tradition,  our  historical  tradi- 
tion, our  social  tradition,  our  ethical 
tradition,  are  no  longer  believed;  and, 
being  no  longer  believed,  they  can 
neither  move  mountains,  nor  can  they 
move  the  smallest  cog-wheel  of  the 
world’s  machinery  by  so  much  as  a 
hair’s  breadth.” 

Now  that,  more  or  less,  is  what  the 
colleges  are  up  against.  There  is  faith 
in  religion — the  Christian  religion — a 
great  deal  of  it,  though  Briffault  does 
not  seem  to  recognize  it,  but  of  all  other 
things  he  speaks  of  it  is  very  much  as  he 
says.  Faith  in  them  is  gone.  They  were 
what  the  world  was  run  on  up  to  1914, 
and  what  happened  in  the  next  four 
years  still  seems  to  most  people  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  the  world  had  been 
run  on  them  long  enough,  and  that  it 
needs  new  ideas  and  new  application  of 
them  if  it  is  to  continue. 

What  are  the  colleges  going  to  offer 
as  a substitute  for  this  vanished  faith  in 
a large  part  of  what  they  have  been  used 
to  teach?  How  are  they  going  to  help 
the  young  men  in  their  charge  to  have 
faith  in  something  and  to  discover  what 
it  is  they  can  have  faith  in,  and  to  work 
out  the  application  of  that  faith  to 
human  life  in  years  now  ahead?  Of 
course,  a great  deal  of  what  the  colleges 


used  to  teach  is  still  teachable.  They 
can  teach  chemistry  and  botany  and 
physics  and  mathematics  and  Latin  and 
Greek  and  more  or  less  even  of  history. 
They  are  all  good^ — they  all  belong  to 
knowledge  and  knowledge  is  a useful 
thing.  The  great  trick  is  going  to  be  to 
persuade  the  young  gentlemen  that 
these  branches  are  still  worth  acquaint- 
ance— ^that  they  still  qualify  persons 
who  know  them  more  or  less  to  be  more 
useful  in  life  and  even,  some  of  them,  to 
make  a better  living.  A man  is  not  go- 
ing to  study  very  hard  unless  he  thinks 
something  impiortant  or  lucrative  is  go- 
ing to  come  of  it.  If  his  studies  make 
him  wise,  that  is  important,  whether  it 
is  lucrative  or  not,  though  it  is  apt  to  be 
lucrative,  too,  but  unless  they  do  make 
him  wise  they  won’t  help  him  enough, 
and  unless  he  thinks  they  are  going  to 
make  him  wise  he  will  hardly  bother 
with  them.  It  comes  back  a great  deal 
to  what  William  James  said,  that  the 
great  thing  a college  education  might 
do  was  to  make  you  know  a good  man 
when  you  saw  him.  It  is  good  men,  re- 
markable men,  wise  and  able  men,  who 
are  needed  in  the  reconstruction  of  hu- 
man life.  They  are  not  the  current,  but 
they  may  be  very  helpful  in  directing 
the  current.  The  great  current  of  life 
is  sure  to  get  somewhere  always,  but 
it  goes  better  and  arrives  more  fortu- 
nately if  it  gets  wise  direction.  Above 
all  things  the  college  boys  must  be 
helped  to  believe  in  something.  Some- 
thing must  be  shown  to  them  that  they 
can  trust;  something  must  feel  strong 
imder  their  feet  when  they  stand  up. 
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t liijik  fiofoi:^;:  i(<t  nssi^r ted 
U>yiolciic«4 

A few  davit  la teir  lie  came 
nuijiiiig  lioxisev , bawling 
r i t^tx*n5ildy  , w ilh  h b hit  pci 
to  licod. 

Nol>s  he  mamiged  to  yx-: 
plain: 

^‘.Johuri)^  hit  uie  nix  the 
bead  with  a '^tid 

when  I;  tfonk 

he  list  mo  iigsup.^^ 


llii  Thundi  f 


Court-plaster  ^ 

JoK£S:  Great  grief!  Here^s  trouble,  laumiiU,  damages^  arid  everything ^ Ife  the 
fellr/w  I ran  down  last  night,  and  I thought  I yrd  au*ay  dean^  Ask  him 
what  hell  take  to  settle  the  case^  Mary,^^ 

Mary:  “//e?  says  he  wants  twenty-five  cents  for  the  cotiri -plaster, 


THANXS  TO  SCIENCE 

BY  BERTON  BRAI.EY 

(A  certain  novelist  be  couldn't  work  until  he  psych oanalyaed) 


Was  just  to  be  psyched. 
Persistently  psyched 
For  what  was  the  matter  with  me! 


A^^HEN  I was  a kid  I was  likely  to  shirk 
^ ^ My  studies  tvhenever  1 might  ; 

I skillfully  dodged  any  manner  of  work. 

For  I was  a lazy  young  wight. 

And  though  frequent  spankings  accom- 
plished some  good, 

It*s  plain  to  me  now  as  can  ):>e 
That  I was  a youth  who  w^as  misunderstood; 
I should  have  been  psyched, 
Consistently  psyche<l 
For  what  was  tlie  matter  with  me! 


symptoms  of  laziness  lurk 


1 nnd  tuat  some 

Around  in  my  system  to-day; 

I find  that  I’m  disinclined  ever  to  work 
So  long  as  I’ve  chances  to  play; 

And  though  I’ve  discovered  that  when  I 
need  pelf 

I get  on  the  job,  I can  s<?e 
That  truly  I shouldn’t  be  blaming  my- 


And  when  I grew  up  to  a job  as  a clerk. 
Afflicted  with  laziness  still, 

I often  neglet^te^l  my  duty  and  work. 

As  sometimes  the  best  of  us  will. 

And  as  a result  I was  frequently  fired. 
Which  taught  me  some  sense.  I’ll  agree. 
But  now  it  appears  that  the  treatment  re- 
quired 


No,  not  in  the  slightest  degree; 

I haven't  made  use 
Of  this  priceless  excuse 
But  now  I seize  on  it  witJi  glee. 

I’ve  never  been  psyched. 

Insistently  psyched. 

And  that’s  what’s  the  matter  with  me! 
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Finally  he  came  to  a part  that 
told  its  own  story  of  poverty,  and 
he  drove  rapidly  by  without  any 
explanation. 

Wishing  to  see  how  he  would 
characterize  it,  one  of  tie  ladies 
asked: 

“Uncle  Jerry,  who  is  buried 
here?” 

“Dese  here  ain’t  no  ’count  at 
all;  jes’  odds  and  ends,  missie,  jes* 
odds  and  ends.” 


*0el  me  a regvlar  toweU  sonny  * 


A Mountain  From  a Mole  Hill 

\^HITE-BEARDED  Uncle  Peleg  Per- 
^ ~ kins,  known  as  the  oldest  person  in  his 
commimity,  was  standing  by  his  gate  when 
a touring  car  stopped  close  behind  him.  Sev- 
eral of  the  ladies  in  it  asked  numerous  patron- 
izing questions  concerning  the  locality,  all  of 
which  he  answered  in  considerable  detail. 
Then  one  of  them  remarked : 

“You  must  have  been  around  here  quite  a 
long  time.” 

Uncle  Peleg  slowly  raised  his  stick  and 
pointed  toward  a not  distant  mountain. 

“Yes,  marm,”  he  said,  gravely,  “I  have  so. 
You  see  that  there  big  high  moimting,  over 
acrosst?  Wal,  the  time  I fust  come  here  that 
there  mounting  wa’n’t  but  just  about  the 
bigness  of  an  ant  hill.” 


Less  Than  One  Per  Cent 

T^HERE  is  a brilliant  young 
Britisher  in  Washington,  the 
correspondent  of  a famous  English 
journal,  who  has  not  been  able  to 
realize  that  the  United  States  has 
really  voted  itself  dry.  This  has  be- 
come somewhat  of  an  obsession  on 
his  part,  and  many  incidents  of  ev- 
eryday life  afford  him  opportunity 
for  witty  sallies  in  this  relation. 

Recently  he  attended  a musi- 
cale,  and,  after  an  artist  had  ren- 
dered “Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes,” 
the  Briton  was  asked  by  some  one  who  was 
the  composer. 

“Really,  for  the  moment  I have  forgot- 
ten,” he  replied,  “but  one  might  say  that, 
whoever  the  composer,  it  is  Opus  X\TII.” 


Shifting  Responsibility 

“ ¥ HEAR  that  you  are  going  to  Hawaii  with 
^ your  husband,  Katherine,”  said  the  mis- 
tress. “Are  you  not  nervous  about  the  long 
voyage?” 

“ Well,  mum,”  said  Kittie,  “ that’s  his  look- 
out. 1 belong  to  him  now,  and  if  anything 
hap]>ens  to  me  it  ’ll  be  his  loss,  not  mine.” 


Preparedness  Not  Needed 


Discrimination  to  the  Bitter  End 

^T'WO  ladies  visiting  in  Richmond  engaged 
^ an  old-time  darky  to  drive  them  through 
the  cemetery. 

As  he  went  slowly  past  imposing  monu- 
ments, he  explained:  “Here  is  where  de  fust 
families  is.  That  is  General  Woods’s  lot;  next 
is  Major  Houston’s,  next  is  Judge  White’s” — 
each  one  with  a well-known  name  and  title. 


D ETURNING  home  from  some  distant 
^ ^ oasis  with  a quart  of  whisky,  Mr.  Jones 
paused  in  the  yard  where  a favorite  darky, 
an  “old-timer,”  was  at  work. 

“Tom,  come  in  when  you  get  ready,  and 
I’ll  give  you  a dram.” 

“Mr.  Jimmie,”  replied  Tom,  impressively, 
dropping  his  lawn  mower  and  starting  with 
rheumatic  haste  toward  the  house,  “I  don’ 
has  to  git  ready.  I jus’  stays  ready  all  de 
time.” 
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jOARyLKfJR  W 4.  msIATyaE  VEWICE 


TORCH:  OF  HARTLEim 


BV  np:RBEKT  GlBBONis 


IT  tiR  Artist  had  not  Kteoji  so  as  slarttnigly  AngiitaJ  as  iJ  j»c  had  cried 

about;  Joiru'iig  mv  io  Normahdj'  I ‘MJiieh j fjin  ».nlt>  him. 
luight  hate  thoiight  tliat  he  had  dn'en  ".If  daiy  t tikeit  here,  why  do  yon 
djWtie^id  0tn.ething  else  StityT'  1 Hsked.  - ^ to 

/orgotbeii  dbOdt  if  i But:  i't  had  been  only  the  incijrtth  .oR  the  Seiijc  and  Ffl  :shpw 
last  weeky  ewi'k  1 thd  not  have  to  back  you  a pdet  - gone 

mjr  ,>i&ligges&^  i bad  to  the  JwWjWb’ys, 

Aid  into  ttie;  A at  Jouven’s.  lie  was  ’ “ F hrn  on  for 
grumb|iog:  i^bont . Pam'  obt  beiiig  the  swcredi: ; “ (Rvy  rae  the  rebdeziyons-’^ 
sahip  simie,  tlft*  warr  bnd  took  . Had  1:  not  told:  the  Aptist  just  b^  to 

A'aiHl  dw  fiet  tx>  the,  pktc^  whei^  j sshdiil^ 

dehelr^^  ■ BdhfeVard  di^^^  listpp.  him  fur  Innehohn  on  Aldudayf.  The  nni.ne 
For  hts  reihAton  to;  ^j.v^-hcS»(»rPa^^^^  I did  not  recallj 
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but  my  description  of  it  was  unmistak- 
able. “The  only  street  that  leads  up 
from  the  port  is  the  Route  de  Trouville,” 
I had  said.  “ You  go  by  the  old  wooden 
church  that  they  call  the  cathedral,  and 
then  keep  climbing.  On  the  bluff  above 
you  see  a votive  chapel  rising  out  of  the 
woods.  Before  you  come  to  the  chapel 
is  the  restaurant.  It  does  not  look  like 
much  from  the  road,  but  when  you  go 
through  the  hall  you  come  out  on  a 
terrace  over  the  river.  Up  and  down 
steps,  screened  by  bushes  and  branches, 
are  the  eating  places,  eyries,  wooden 
platforms  attached  to  trees.” 

It  was  Monday  afternoon.  I had  long 
ago  finished  my  lunch.  The  Artist  did 
not  come.  He  was  missing  much  on  this 
summer  day.  At  my  feet  on  the  right 
was  the  old  port  of  Honfieur.  To  the 
left  the  coast  of  Calvados  curved  round 
,to  leave  the  river  and  affront  the  sea  at 
Trouville.  Across  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  where  the  river  became  the  Chan- 
nel, was  Le  Havre.  The  white  stucco 
casino,  hotels,  and  ornate  villas  of 
Sainte-Adresse  came  next.  And  then 
miles  of  suburbs  and  factories  made  an 
ungracious  line  of  red  and  black  and 
gray  between  the  green  of  the  sea  and 
the  green  of  the  hills.  Just  opposite  the 
Lezarde  reached  the  Seine.  Virtually 
indistinguishable  in  the  midst  of  fac- 
tories and  tenements,  villas  and  summer 
hotels,  lay  Harfleur.  I could  just  pick 
out  the  steeple  of  its  old  church.  All 
the  rest  was  a mass  of  modernity. 

Harfleur?  Had  I said  Harfleur  instead 
of  Honfleur?  Was  the  Artist  over  there? 
I had  not  a doubt  of  it.  Evidently  he 
was  not  coming  here,  I went  down  to 
the  port,  hired  a dory  propelled  by 
strong  arms,  and  within  an  hour  my 
fisherman  was  rounding  the  jetie  of 
Harfleur. 

Before  we  had  turned  the  right-angle 
corner  in  the  masonry-flanked  passage, 
typical  of  all  small  French  ports,  I spied 
the  Artist.  He  stood  on  the  jet6e  looking 
seaward.  His  left  arm  was  easel.  A 
brush,  held  vertically  in  the  right  hand, 
was  dancing  at  various  levels.  The 


usual  group  of  small  boys  surrounded 
him.  The  inexplicable  gymnastics  de- 
lighted them.  They  were  winking  at 
one  another  and  giggling.  This  crazy 
foreigner  was  painting  in  a new  waj%  for 
he  had  not  yet  touched  brush  to  paper. 
“Here  is  his  keeper  come  for  him,”  I 
heard  one  of  them  say  when  they  saw  me 
suddenly  stop  the  dory  and  risk  slipping 
between  blocks  of  cement  to  climb  up 
on  the  jeUe. 

The  Artist  viewed  me  calmly.  “Here 
you  are  at  last,”  he  said.  “I  spent  an 
hour  hunting  your  restaurant,  but  I saw 
nothing  up  over  the  water  that  looked 
like  it,  and  they  told  me  that  the  Trou- 
ville road  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine.  You  must  have  your  towns 
mixed.  This  is  nothing  like  the  place 
you  spoke  of.  I am  sure  you  said  the 
cathedral  was  built  of  wood.  There  is 
no  cathedral  here  and  the  church  is 
built  of  stone.” 

“Fish  face,”  I answered,  “I  told  you 
to  meet  me  in  Honfleur.” 

“Elel’s  head,  I wrote  it  down  as  Har- 
fleur. Was  the  mistake  mine?  I knew 
neither  place  before.  You  are  introduc- 
ing me  to  Normandy.” 

I was  not  sure  enough  of  ray  ground 
to  argue  about  it.  But  I told  the  Artist 
that  I did  not  want  him  to  waste  his 
time  in  Harfleur.  The  dory  was  waiting. 
I’d  send  the  oarsman  to  fetch  his  bag, 
and  we  should  be  in  Honfleur  for  dinner. 
The  Artist  shook  his  head. 

“For  an  hour,”  he  said,  “I  wondered 
what  you  could  see  for  me  in  Harfleur. 
Then  I began  to  give  you  credit  for 
more  flair  than  I knew  you  had.  Now 
I understand.  You  made  a mistake, 
and  you  haven’t  sense  enough  to  know 
that  it  was  a lucky  mistake.  You  want 
to  drag  me  to  Honfleur,  Honfleur  the 
tourist-ridden,  Honfleur  the  common- 
place, Honfleur  sketched  by  amateurs, 
sung  by  newspaper  pioets;  Honfleur, 
whose  street  scenes  are  published  by 
Sunday  supplements  and  whose  activi- 
ties appear  in  the  ‘What  Everybody 
Ought  to  Know’  column — ” 

“Since  you  have  never  been  there. 
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Oni’s  impr^sfaorus  a.  plnee 
p^tui  gri^srtly'  f4ij^ti  Rrst  n^e^dv, , %V}u^t 
j;w\rt  do  fcmi  awd  drink  id*»y  tn  tUe 
worUP*  «>j>ibiOn  oCnirul  Pr^ivt;^?  AVliii 
ever  imite  in'Vjj  of  Atont-‘?5atrit>^f 
%|io>V  j>Iace,  i>f  praiioe.  befote'  it  wrt«& 

‘ ‘♦joielelte  tnadf  % 

famous  to  toOristsP 
- ^tbe  Artist  i«lo t- 
, jed  nip  td v 4J  dioj^y 

^ pafp  ; bn  the  qdtiy, 

— VvherV  tke  bidwtitt- 
.babtto  O't;!*;.'  .i;dO^P|tJ:’ 

Me  rbtditO'jgips  itO'd 

jgSBBI 

IjT  . apestdfdistAiite  lltOt: 

'Mt''  bad  t«rp»>rav  ii  habit 

I L^flSI  ^ tMtt«  for"  absin 

^BOieii  aiui  piirMs 
^Upfl^K  dviU'ik 

ii^d  siuake  iiPu  t^^ 

• tzM  tbp.'paMmoni- 

wis  rays  of  a fe%v 

Afadabic  ibrew  at 
rne a key  and  ppbpe 
hHllelin;  . ‘tHaari- 

t,  pY,i  edv  ■'Y  i 111  o 

“ glBtiyirtg:  at  me> 

: ■i’by're’-'iVFa.i^^ 
y bOof  to  tape  J^ 

dyi  wd  ;y»^  tcipo 
AipstaiW.''  lt#-;wrtid,d 
' for 


hmv  can  you  know  tliat  Honflptir  is 

banaiy  ’ I 3oteVrup»pd<i 

“ Bana)  is  a mild  ^voyd  5 I p?*!}.  jPu^.t  see 
the  plaee.^  The  Arlisl.  kepi Owe  ^sriu 
inji  behind  hh  hrnsh. 

"Hoiise  painter— .1  be^fns,. 

'‘Evxietly,  Tjie 

Ilarfleur  hovises  ' 

make  hie  worn  1. 

tvhy  l ever  .■^t**ht  all  V-;- 

nry  time^  oil  bttats 
a nd  sails  and  sea-  ' ' ” 

pidl-spetke4#tkies/’  | 'V'f^ 

.A  biaek  eat,  o«l  • 

for  fisbj^;  Med  '»■»  ^ t 

pa,Ys  IIS.  ThyArtjsi  *<^^1  V 5 

picked  her  uR  wlli  V j 

a , vv'hoopi  \ Iconic  r 

vrhttt  has  come  to  f . y | ' 

M&y*'  he  exclaimed.  { ^ f ^ 

The  Artist  is  frank-  ij  1'  4 

Jy  8uper»titioo.S.  He  ^j 

gets  joy  and  gloom  ' ^^jjk 

out  of  omens.  , Over  t - 

the  left  eyehrow  of  i ij  J 

the  blank  cat  grew  at 

one  ahnormally  E 

long  vvfaite  hair,  f;  Wofk 

‘‘In  the  inid.Ht  of 

monotony  and  wo-  

forniity,  in  the  ij 
midst  of  factory  cxii- 
OrleSsnO-ss,  yve  shnll 

fipd  tlie  real  Har-  ‘HiS^  ‘j 

fleur,  ■’  »iitl  thy  At-  Si'  w. 

tist;  “ If'  we  look 
for  U,  it  will  com- 
pel  O-s,  just  gs  Uiis 
white  hair  does., 

A/feniWyy* ' \ -'j^. 

Calvados  ;is  the-,  MiPkets,  Oi 

nameoftheOTjffiHPr-  . : . ; 

meni  i^  ■Which  ■ ^i.s"  ' ' • \', 

foimd  Hoii^or..  H&rHchr  is  ihthe 

InMietmy  Rot  the  fanipos apple tiglitv  but : that  was  aliOnt  far  lis  if 
nanted  for  the  Iic|)arten4cnt  rlc  woiihl  wryh  thfe  When  | ivj<m 

dmisnotheSitatOfe  The  Artist,.  d'Adyt>ysiiiggt\siih^^  might » 

fod  me  to  had  not  rciWlMt  afteW  'a)l,  ,do  IjetW  tO  4?0  over  tp  .H»ndlpur 

Ifutiflimi*-  fipt;  lie  (htj  gef  .to  , to.  sieeji,  he  -dntiirijijiftpil  me,'  , 

Ot  wvOr^  he  had  hihchcd  deliciously’, 

CuiUse  he  fouftd  Hwrfleur  good:  from  Paris,  rcOn  c’.iicr,  and  it/Wfis u stroke 


riann  wa.Y 


ieur  ho  vises 

\ 

me  womlcr 

Tv 

> 

. evcr-sivcht  all 
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of  geOHis  to  si.jggest  ifaifletjK  Rut  I 
lia  VE  mtit  yuSi  tulrj  you  FLiit  u tuus  1 Lad 
getitUgi  liUtP,-' ' :Jdiad;'fd  Havtfe.  o^,':- 

-and;  'Hw-  'Htaticm 

to  fe j)e^st«d 
ill  Iryiuje  oiiiiundersil'and  tne;*  Tfwy 
ev'tfii  ;'^  ia  Ci^fc 

explain  I’btil  1 xnti.<5t  go  to  a hotel  in 
Hfivm  fip9t  /»'ith  jny  baggage.  One  of 
the  hardest  struggles  of  tile  trav'eler  is 
tlie  fight  lo  keep  eontTql  of  his  niovf^ 
meatp.  Dtiyers  .ajai  porlm  »pd  clerks# 
griidcii  ttixd  touts,  arc  all  agaiust:  you^ 
Duispite  their  ^sSurance  that  I ir»t.st  hut 

go  'td  ^ huge,,  they  did. 

noL  iu^oeed  in  t3»c  coucertetl  effort  to 
land  hotel.  When  they 

loiuid'l  iu  .go.  Ip  ifar- 

fleur,  they  eoueludetl  that  1 had  made 
a Oiistake  utid  uieant  f ruoSeUr;,  ;,Tliey 
iTOuld  tuke  nie  to  the  Vioat  for  Houfleur. . 
:;Fortunsitel3%  I had  a ingp,  % pointed 
out  HarfleUr,  It  tvas.  really  A suburb  fd 
Haete,  audou  the  sauxe  ;side.olthe 
I did  not  wan  t a bOatb  EiUal^^  1 
LTp  to  the  last  nunutey^w  he  left  rue ; 
here,  the  coekcr  /pwitested, , lie  knew' t 

W'lVS'WTODgr^ 

You  picked  ’^;  wbudbrdf  A 


y‘NW/-<'e  was  his  ebeerfu)  re- 

uporLse;  -‘You  told  me  to  be  sure  alwl 
ask  for  rolfoUiH^.  I flixl.  Not  th^it  or-;'' 
tiinary  ?tufT,  you:  kiiqwy  but  thk 
; old  .tU'eat-p-aodfather  kind.  I nibliiSii ti 
drop  between  mj*  palinsv  and  J briUfd 
smell  the  orchard  in  blossom,  j'ahiy, 
afb'f  a hiuitlrt'd  y nWe  to 

rci'alt  the  apple  blossoms  td 

the  , There  ;■  going'  baek  ;■ ; 

into  lilMorylV 

gbadft  and  after  I hadv 
tasted  the  jpafi^culfM  I admitted  that 
Harfleur  Idvd  her  poinLs.  I'  was  ewii 
pi^artni  to  agr^  that  jierhaps  Htmlleiir 
wa«  W see  in  the  moni- 

ing  Ath<ith0T  not  true  tlxal  the 

ttidonittablc  f spirit  of  France  was'  ,as 
likely  , to  be. found  on  one  bank  of  the 
fteme  akbo 

Hondeur  4- 'knew'  froln  nmny  a de- 
llghtfol  exaiRuon,.  Its  iiort,  its  luedia'- 
xral -toWefy  its  bid  houses,  its  wooden 
cathe'dral,  and  the  chapel  and  iiark  oti 
thy  hill-  yerc  ujemories  of  hiafiijg  daysi 
.Blit  llarQeur  I had  seen  oidy  oiicei  aad 
there  was-  botiiujg  either  of  histiTiy  or  of 
■ natwib' in  the  fucture.  I wns  making  & 
ipfbliagaodtt  tour  of  the  steel  plauli  of 
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France^  showing  oiir 
(j rs t army  film, Amer^ 
toa  s Answer  to  thfr 
Jilin,”  nnd  sj^eaking  op 
tho  extent  and  spirit  of 
opr  intervention  in  the 
war.  In  their  great  Har« 
fleur  plant,  ScfuieMler  & 
Co.  turned  out  heavy 
and  'jight  artillery, 
shells,  a&»tnttuitii>ti  <!ni.S' 
Sou-s,;  pontaSoh  fendges, 
and  subnipripeS,  AVe 
lifid  pd  art ! ilerjtlti  8 jieak 
i){,  v^he-  Hatflwir Avorks 
sH  {p&d'  the  Araerieaa 
;Ope  T 

lliwjfugh  the  plant, 
and  talked  to  the  con~ 
trraj  at/ms  (fmy hien ) , In 
the  afterptKin  and  even- 
iiig  I showed  the  film 
and  gave  tny  talk  sev- 
eral times,  tlie  workers 
coming  to  the  local 
moving-picture  theater 
by  relay vS.  But  J had 


siravivAi:?  OF  nARFw:tjT«’'8  pic’TmiEjnivf;  FAST 


BaciJeker  and  Jpmine 
bury  ffnrtli'ot' hi  <i  few  lines  of  small  tiTie, 
Thc,y  sp^iak  of  iti*  piast  gloiy%  its  sand' 
choked  hiirter^  and  Bs  ckiirclt . Ia*  i lii>Ti*e 
lias,  taken  its  plaeCi  theU’  .sjijj* ; Sheit?  is  n« 
liint  pf  u,  fiourishing  doing,  a 
work..tO'd8y>  .piw  id^k;hid4iipv.al' ntfijos- ^ 
phiusi^  prcsetvetf  Bipou^  ehh,ftgihg  foC' 
tuntfsv And  not  lost  ip  tW  thT^ntie  ten- 
tnry.  is  accCs^ibli^'^Irt  hour’s 

rid^  it  liHrthdifuf  road  frd^^^ 

umJ  'BpohAdlip..  'ilarfieur  is  not  on  the 
way , ttf  hoy  whvjfdj  and  none  u.se,s  I la  v.Pe 
:as  f»>P  It  i.s  niit  that 

ff arfieur  ha.s-  lietm  fprpottcftv  .In  the 
tomist  era  Jlarflcur  Ms  > not  yA‘t  been 
dis<,S)vered. 

By  a twist  of  piy  toxigue  the  Artist 
was  led  (o  HarJeut;  L folloiVed  him. 
We  found  a quiet,  imassupiing,  but  pul- 


sating, wnter  of  joBritjipe  and  maiiu- 
fact'uripg  life, under  the  spell,  of  whole,- 
tradition,  bdt  liAikiOA  H'.  th*'  future, 
a city  t hoi:  tlic 

■War  M # wjiattt*p'\of"  A .piwt  that 

was  <;puptiiig  hjio^h  hrijil.hini  future,  im- 
dtsi/nayed  hcigldKd  Havre. 

The  c*ra.st  Ad';  KOTmrfndy  edmi's# 

to  si'it  leyek  prt^ipitatp  banks 

strer  eSjaiciaJly  Cjciwnuon  at  the  mOitth  of 
river-H.,  fniJminhure  of  the  innhe  is 
nil  excepiioh  .to  this  rule.  The  old 
iowuiS  iWepj ut  the;  ph'ices  where 
there  W'lts  r<.idm  cnopgll  At  the  water’s 
edge.  But  theuearpess  (iffhe  iitiffs  W'as 
an  advantage  for  defeii.se',  AValls  ran 
perpifpdiopldrly  lip  Ui  vastles  doniinat- 
iug  the  little  ports,;  In  the  days 
before  iirtillery  Honfleur  ahcl  Hurfleur 
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yyt'iv  itronRholds  of  tlrpfur«t  tifder.  Tht*y  the  terror  of  the;  Engiish-:  NiiturAlly. 
witli  their  backs  agaijist  biJls,  ■ Whein  Ilenrj"  V felt  iliat  the  titne  haHl 
St)  iheir  w etHiie  tt>  aiwex  JSormaind.V  to  Eriglufidt 

ifiifted  the  sea;  Tuhvlvliirg  down  he  niade  a 

the  hills  eaaiC  tiiwr>'^'ater  trol^lrf  Itie  Seiw  by  iReizing 

iratw  cema^  of  the  fortifications^^  v^^  iijtteen  hundred  fanulie&,  ..aial 

fjiirfleur,  , Y^otiJiaye  t;Q  ^ imstallhig  a «kixmg  garrtsoti  theire^  -pi>r 

r>l  thg  walls,  aigi  then  hunt  for  frag-  tMrtj'  years  Iforflt‘ur  w:as  jut  fhe^^ 
montit  ^ ^'he  fortress  of  the  English.  So  vsure  wen?  they^  td 

WitE  thfe  ftf  a ^ Vvafl  permanent  occ-Upancy  that  they 

i‘M  ^he  lower  of  Saint  Martin «,  one  ob  ihi 
ar«es  u de  ColmcttilnJis,  of  glories  of  I'iormandy.  In  the  prent  re- 

in'differept;  R^  andiiteetore,  volt  agalmt  ihe  foieigp  vvccupatm 

<Rher  villas:  along  the  iullside  a.^^  : thai  0 in.  I;i4i>r 

fijtpily  ugly  . 1ft  opeia^d;  thgir 

iibnhdant  foliage  help^Ad5jfptb?/Wflg^i^sis:;^  dy  Moutemlrer,  and 

bread  monstrositiii-0:i^%"j|^h5Mt  the?  Epplish  igairison.  The 

Turkey  red  of  bHck  ittd  Englishj R^iurtied  Awo  ye;a^i^ 

ehoTOlftte  of  terra  . it  waa  g dying  ipujf^ 

Aftfr  Efigliirifb  Hart-  der  of  h hnpdrdd  years  n*a>s  eomp»elhfii 

primipul  'diort  of  tf?  iidld  dd  th^  of  the 

^orfpgriiy;^:  F^emnp^,  ^ Sidnte-i  ^hp  jpcpidfi  of^i^  eiele- 

Hdndim^^  i;  The  chifes  arid  rbrat^  lihe,  npfmpg  nf  10 

«ien.>tei0  .'To  make  Mh.  In  ifelS  tlw^  giieats  of  Ironof  vu'ere 

llarfleur  i :great  mgritipte  eepilT.  Dur-  three  British  geiierals^  while Tonimiesioil 
tftg  the  earlier  period  ot  the  Hniidreil  sick  lea\'fe  fj^in  Trouville  Were  f^ted  in 
TeaTsVWkr  the  sattora  of  Harttenr  were  the  streets.  It  bad  taken  four  years  and 


EI&ltPt.EVB‘ JS  A U-VGEBrNO  ^OHT  OF  Pl-ACE 
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the  certainty  of  the  common  victory  for  C'es^  Ir  rhwher  d'lfarflt  itT,  dcb<nd  pour  vous 


the  Normans  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
English  as  friends.  One  wonders  if  llie 
neM*ly  established  cawornderie  is  lasting. 
Our  first  acquaintanc'c.s  in  lifirHeur, 
pointing  to  the  st^H*ph'  of  Sauit  Miirtiu’s, 
quoted  Casimir  Delavigne : 


Ui  ^ 


£ 


ap  prendre 

Que  /’a  hdii  mais  na  su  le  di- 

Juidrei 

The  exquisite  portal  of  Saint  IMartin’s 
is  of  the  fourteenth  century^  and  (if  it 


^C^i^fraf-frDTr! 

-UNtvEris.itr  Qf^mcwGAH 
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be  tnie  that  t^be  English  buRt  liic 
stepfjie)  Waif  fip  aflonunent  of  What 
liiiist  vie  b^|i ; tiefoP-? » is<f vei*p  Nornian 
For  ijie  double  tiet  of  Gothic 
b 1 ndows  lb  the  ic>Wer>  the  delicate  balus!- 
trhde  pi  fern  hib  css  wbrweting  four 
<g>nier  pyriunlds*  and  fbe  •iccoratioii  df 
tkei  steftle  tlie  sjifne  j^rio<|  and 
jiart  ;<»£  the  same  eonc<<jirtinifti  FJyirig 
laittresses,  elaiio^hjly  ilef^iratefl  With 

bttd  sfceeiUe  frbni 

ate,  when  y on  ha  1:^ 'ihe ' cb  iirch 

in  m‘W,  Saint  Martih^g  towcp.  hnW'eH'er^^ 
f»lay^  a rule  in  Hurtleur  indcTT^ndcnt 
the  cbufcb;  Ibstarids  by  itiself  in  feany 
a X'istav  BuildiitBsiiidosein  on  the  ehtirtb,. 
and  shiifc  it  off  ftonit  Vieiv.  Yhe  tuivet, 
then,  must  lie  taken  alone. 


Before  i liad  played  tifound  Avith  the 
ArtlH  fer  a tealixed  why  Harfleur 
had  its^  a idbip^t  worth 

painting.  H ehup-h 

and  thbdtd  hdiis^  with  ihe  *»nthu.sja‘mt 
of’-  slip-,  hy 

angle:  after  angle  of  the:  gbiireh  tower, 
altfnr»ugfe  delighting  in  the  ditiiitit  vista,s . 
Hftsigi^ed  to  pbJy  t hree  of  Oiy  old  how-se* 
^atird  One  of  fho^  evidently  been 

mHdie  ft  $hi^^  The  Arlisi  wa.< 

after  bvatef'imwt^  . This  particular 
Arfi.st  Is  ftlwhys  after  xrate.r  and  lx>ats 
ills  familiar  foreground’  ibiisl  }>e  there. 
Boats,  masts,  n^fcs,  sailom^  fishewnan-:^ 
ho  eanycA  from  tl)em..  If  he 

beehives  in.sptratjon  through  his  inbse. 
fh?  srnells  thai  stir. ate  seayreed,.  tiir.  and 
fish..  And  old  Hurfieur  gave  him  wiist 
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he  wanted.  Aside  from  the  bassin, 
brought  right  to  the  heart  of  the  town, 
there  was  the  ship  canal  from  Tancar- 
ville  on  the  Seine  to  Havre  passing 
through  Harfleur.  And  the  L^zarde, 
broken  into  half  a dozen  streams,  made 
several  waterways.  Harfleur  is  a minia- 
ture Venice  and  a miniature  Rotterdam. 
Wherever  the  Artist  went,  he  could  al- 
ways put  water  into  the  picture. 

After  we  had  explored  the  Old  Town, 
I persuaded  the  Artist  to  visit  the 
Sc^eider  plant.  We  walked  half  a day, 
from  open  hearth  to  foundry,  from  roll- 
ing mill  to  machine  shop.  We  watched 
the  pouring  of  huge  ingots,  the  casting 
of  cannon,  the  rolling  of  armor  and  ship 
plate  and  rails,  the  turning  of  shells. 
We  waited  until  the  night  shift  came  on, 
and  saw  women  handling  the  red-hot 
steel  with  tongs  and  bars,  their  hair 
catching  the  glow  of  the  metal.  In  the 
machine  shop  boys  and  girls  in  their 
. teens  stacked  shells  on  wagons  for 
Moroccans  and  Chinese  to  cart  away. 
By  special  favor,  we  were  taken  into  the 
holy  of  holies  and  introduced  to  the 
process  of  assembling  a submarine. 

“You  seem  as  busy  as  during  the 
war,”  I remarked. 

“France  does  not  dare  to  stop,”  an- 
swered our  guide.  “It  makes  work  for 
us  all,  but  still  I wish  it  were  not  so. 
However,  what  can  we  do?  Russia  has 
collapsed  and  we  must  now  arm  Poland. 
We  need  artillery  for  our  new  African 
army.  We  are  fighting  a war  in  Syria. 
On  sea  we  must  look  after  ourselves. 
Far  from  being  in  a position  to  disarm, 
victory  has  brought  France  new  obliga- 
tions. Never  have  our  orders  been  so 
heavy.  The  money  for  it  all?  God 
knows!  But  it  is  well  that  we  have 
these  orders.  If  we  did  not,  should  we 
have  orders  for  building  and  transjjor- 
tation  materials  to  replace  them?  This 
is  the  great  question.  A rapid  revival 
in  industry  must  accompany  demobili- 
zation and  disarmament.  For  the  com- 
bination of  more  workers  asking  for 
work  and  less  orders  coming  together 
suddenly  will  make  great  hardship.  And 
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political  unrest  also,  monsieur;  do  not 
forget  that.” 

The  Artist  had  been  a good  sport 
about  taking  plenty  of  time  for  the  other 
side  of  Harfleur — the  big,  ugly,  modem 
side  that  had  been  responsible  for  a 
growth  of  population  extending  all  the 
way  to  Havre — and  he  agreed  with  me 
in  the  futility  of  crying  0 temporal  0 
moresi  when  the  new  conditions  alone 
made  possible  the  continuation  of  life. 
We  were  in  a vicious  circle — ^increase  of 
mouths  to  feed,  increase  of  means  of  pro- 
duction, increase  of  outlets  for  goods  we 
produce,  increase  of  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials, increase  of  need  for  unhamp>ered 
access  to  essentials  we  do  not  ourselves 
produce,  increase  of  means  of  defense, 
increase  of  taxes  to  pay  for  the  means  of 
defense,  increase  of  work  to  pay  the 
taxes.  But,  luckily,  all  the  world  has 
not  yet  come  to  the  industrial  danse 
macabre.  Some  must  remain  to  feed  the 
workers.  So  there  are  still  milkmaids, 
peasants  who  come  to  market,  fisher- 
men who  go  out  to  find  food  for  us, 
sailors  who  carry  away  the  products  of 
the  factory  and  bring  back  meat  and 
fuel.  Wo^d  there  be  any  more  world 
if  we  all  forgot  to  loaf  a little  and  love 
once  and  awhile? 

Yes,  we  were  going  to  find  what  we 
had  come  to  seek — the  France  whose 
tender  care  in  preserving  the  monu- 
ments of  the  past,  whose  knack  of  being 
able  to  live  in  houses  of  former  centuries, 
whose  genius  in  constructing  for  the 
modem  world  alongside  of,  and  not 
necessarily  on,  the  razed  foimdations  of 
what  other  generations  had  left,  were 
symbols  of  the  continuity  of  national 
Itfe.  The  Schneider  steel  works  did  not 
destroy  the  atmosphere  of  Harfleiu*.  Far 
from  it.  Women  and  girls  and  boys  had 
always  worked  in  Harfleur,  turning  their 
hand  to  whatever  was  necessary  to  repel 
an  invader,  to  liberate  the  soil  of  the 
fatherland,  and  especially  to  keep  the 
French  flag  on  the  high  seas.  Artillery 
and  shells  for  Flanders  and  Champagne! 
Normans  were  fighting  on  those  fronts. 
Submarines  for  the  English  Channel! 
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Nonnans  were  still  side  by  side  with 
Bretons,  furnishing  the  bulk  of  France’s 
sailors.  As  once  they  had  made  cross- 
bows and  armor  and  arquebuses,  now 
they  made  cannon.  As  once  they  fur- 
nished arrows  and  dropped  bullets,  now 
they  furnished  shells.  As  once  they 
built  wooden  ships  against  the  enemy 
that  would  block  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  now  they  built  steel  submersi- 
bles.  Conditions  were  new,  but  the  spir- 
it was  the  same.  Different  means  were 
adapted  to  the  same  end.  A line  of  battle 
in  the  rear  passed  on  the  weapons  to  the 
line  of  battle  at  the  front  on  land  and  sea. 

When  the  stress  and  danger  are  over, 
life  resumes  its  normal  ways.  A people 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  back 
through  the  ages  were  fighting  men,  a 
nation  that  has  passed  through  a grave 
crisis,  risking  existence,  in  every  genera- 
tion, does  not  change  because  of  a world 
war.  Habits  triumph  over  upsets.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  that  the  woes  and 
sufferings  of  one’s  own  day  are  not 
imique.  The  war  is  not  forgotten.  And 
none  thinks  that  there  may  not  be 
another  war.  But  is  that  any  reason  for 
not  going  on  to  live  as  we  lived  before? 
Over  the  roofs  and  chimney  pots  of  dif- 
ferent ages  the  tower  of  Saint  Martin’s 
stands  as  it  has  stood  for  five  hundred 
years. 

The  Artist’s  desire  to  see  what  was  on 
the  water  side  of  the  houses  led  us  to 
take  a boat.  The  man  we  had  the  good 
luck  to  fall  in  with  had  fought  straight 
through  the  war  in  an  infantry  regiment. 
Although  he  had  been  gassed,  and 
coughed  constantly  in  the  slight  fog,  he 
assured  us  that  he  was  none  the  worse 
for  his  experiences.  He  wore  a shirt  of 
sailcloth  opened  wide  at  the  throat,  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  a wide 
red  kerchief  instead  of  a belt.  Dark- 
brown  jeans  fell  loosely  to  his  ankles. 

— He  used  but  one  oar,  managing  it  with 
the  dexterity  of  a juggler,  and  when  we 
went  out  to  sea,  a hand  and  a foot  were 
enough  to  handle  the  sail,  while  the 
other  hand  and  his  chin  kept  the  oar 
going  to  steer  the  course.  And  Robert 


never  stopped  talking,  even  when  the 
oar  was  under  his  chin!  The  warmth  of 
his  affection  for  us  was  equaled  only  by 
his  liking  for  American  cube-cut  to- 
bacco. I have  no  doubt  that  Robert 
cherishes  to  this  day  the  red,  oval  tins 
he  was  so  anxious  to  have  us  empty 
quickly. 

We  should  never  have  guessed  the 
extent  of  Old  Harfleur  had  we  stuck  to 
streets  and  culs-de-sac.  Often  houses 
hopelessly  altered  on  the  street  side  pre- 
served their  seventeenth  and  eighteenth- 
centuiy  walls  and  windows  and  bal- 
conies on  the  water  side.  Unsuspected 
gardens,  too,  with  walls  overhung  with 
honeysuckle  and  roses,  were  revealed  to 
us,  as  Robert  pushed  us  slowly  through 
the  waterways.  He  grasped  what  the 
Artist  wanted,  and  did  not  mind  going 
to  the  very  edge  of  dams  and  catching 
his  oar  in  a wall  within  spray  distance 
of  water-wheels.  He  asked  us  how  old 
each  interesting  house  was.  The  Artist 
and  I frequently  disagreed.  In  these 
cases  he  never  gave  an  opinion.  His 
knowledge  of  kings  before  the  Revolu- 
tion was  of  the  vaguest,  and  when  we 
spoke  of  Fran9ois  I,  Henry  IV,  and 
the  Boiubon  Louis,  I think  his  delicacy 
in  not  pronouncing  judgment  was  in- 
tuitive wisdom.  His  many  stories  of 
local  traditions  were  always  about  c«f 
temps-ld,  with  king  or  century  omitted. 

But  Robert  was  strong  on  the  useless- 
ness of  cats  and  the  folly  of  old  folks. 
He  had  been  six  weeks  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  thing  that  struck  him  most  m 
occupied  Germany  was  the  absence  of 
cats.  We  tried  to  put  up  a case  for  cats, 
but  Robert  believed  in  traps  for  mice, 
and  would  not  even  allow  that  blade 
cats  should  be  spared.  When  we  ex- 
pressed our  astonishment  that  a pas- 
sionate lover  of  the  antiquities  of  his 
own  town  should  speak  disparagin^y  of 
gray  hairs,  Robert  insisted  that  build- 
ings-did  not  deteriorate  in  one’s  own 
lifetime,  while  people  did.  We  told 
Robert  thht  lack  of  respect  for  old  age 
was  a sin  of  the  country  we  came  from, 
and  that  we  were  constantly  telling 
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Americans  how  admirable  the  French 
were  in  caring  for  the  aged.  But  Robert 
declared  that  the  men  who  had  been 
to  the  war  never  would  have  any  pa- 
tience with  old  folks.  It  was  not  an 
argument,  but  an  assertion.  We  could 
not  worm  out  of  Robert  reasons  for  his 
attitude  or  a defense  of  his  feeling 
against  the  older  generation.  Once  I 
quoted  Seneca.  “Voyons,  voyons!”  he 
growled  at  seaweed  on  his  oar  He  was 
too  respectful  to  say  it  to  me. 

Despite  Robert’s  inexplicable  atti- 
tude, we  foimd  the  grand'nUres  and 
grandp^es  of  Harflem:  as  fasdnating  as 
their  houses,  except  on  rare  occasions 
when  Calvados  was  responsible  for  surli- 
ness. They  were  cheerful,  full  of  jokes 
and  human  wisdom,  and  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  Artist’s  work.  It  was  a 
common  thing  for  him  to  be  begged  to 
show  his  sketches,  and  valuable  hints 
were  sometimes  given  by  those  whom 
one  would  least  suspect  of  an  artistic 
bent.  They  loved  flowers  and  birds.. 
The  traditional  contact  of  ^arfleur  with 
the  outside  world  must  account  for  the 
many  questions  about  America  which 
did  not  center  around  our  part  in  the 
World  War  or  deal  with  our  abstention 
from  the  League  of  Nations. 

Outside  of  the  steel  plant,  which  is 
really  more  Havre  than  Harfleur,the  life 
of  Harfleur  is  maritime.  It  is  a port  of 
France,  and  the  i>eople  want  you  to  know 
it.  Their  pride  in  the  past  gives  them 
hope  for  a renascence  of  shipping  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Havre  is  a great 
port,  and  Rouen  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds — they  know  that.  But  they  tell 
you  that  in  present-day  France  there  is 
room  for  all.  France  must  double  her 
port  facilities  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
money  will  have  to  be  foimd  by  the 
government  and  not  locally.  If  port 
construction  is  essential  for  the  pros- 
perity of  France,  why  not  develop  a 
dozen  existing  little  ports,  where  land 
is  cheap  and  complications  few,  rather 
than  go  in  for  new  and  costly  basins  in 
the  larger  ports  already  congested?  In 
many  a small  port  like  Harfleur  a telling 


argument  is  advanced  by  pointing  out 
how  Hkvre  and  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles 
are  hard  put  to  it  to  create  additional 
quays  and  basins,  which  must  be  on 
made  or  recovered  land,  artificial  and  at 
great  expense.  Then,  too,  railroad  con- 
gestion is  another  argument  against 
concentrating  port  development.  Com- 
mittees are  besieging  the  Chambre  des 
D4put4s,  and  if  the  new  regionalist 
propaganda  triumphs  over  centraliza- 
tion, we  may  see  hope  for  the  Harfleur 
type  of  port  during  the  next  decade. 

But  up  to  the  present  the  movement  of 
the  port  is  not  brilliant.  Up  and  down 
the  Seine  and  on  the  Canal  de  Tancar- 
ville  ships  and  barges  pass.  They  do  not 
stop.  So  the  Customhouse  is  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  and  fishermen 
dry  their  nets  on  the  railing  in  front  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  busiest  spot  in 
Harfleur.  Harfleur  owns  many  sail- 
ing vessels  engaged  in  the  coal  and  wood 
and  stone  trade.  The  present  ends 
there. 

One  lingers  on  at  Harfleur.  It  is  a 
lingering  sort  of  a place.  You  thought 
you  would  never  stick  out  twenty-four 
hours.  But  at  the  end  of  a week  you 
have  no  thought  of  moving  on.  And 
you  have  not  been  back  to  Honfleur,  nor 
have  you  gone  to  Havre.  When  you 
tire  of  Robert,  there  are  the  towns- 
people, and  from  the  townspeople  you 
can  turn  to  the  sailors.  Best  of  all,  you 
have  a chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  canal-boat  folks,  a people  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  Frenchmen,  whom 
you  have  so  often  wanted  to  know  when 
you  watched  them  from  Paris  bridges. 
While  waiting  for  the  word  to  go  on  to 
imload  and  load  at  Havre,  the  pSniches 
tie  up  along  the  Canal  de  Tancarville  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harfleur.  From  the  tow- 
path  you  may  hail  them,  and  they  rarely 
fail  to  respond  in  friendly  fashion.  Make 
friends  with  the  dog  first,  and  then  the 
children,  who  love  bonbons  like  other 
children. 

The  dinginess  of  the  cafe  no  longer 
affects  you.  Your  bedroom  is  good 
enough  for  honest  sleep.  The  food  keeps 
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up  wonderfully,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
the  cahadoa.  Best  of  all,  the  p>e^imism 
of  Paris  has  left  you,  as  you  felt  it  would. 
A change  of  air  was  perhaps  all  that  you 
needed,  and  yet  I am  not  sure.  The 
worst  of  a situation  impresses  itself  upon 
you  in  a big  city,  and  you  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  dark  side.  The  red  blood  in  a 
nation’s  veins  pulsates  there,  as  else- 
where, and  performs  its  cleansing  work. 
But  it  is  not  apparent.  When  you  were 
inclined  to  doubt  the  ability  of  France 
to  face  and  shoulder  the  burdens  of  the 
aftermath  of  the  war,  when  you  sensed 
la  moral  let-down,  you  needed  to  go  to 
some  little  town  like  Harfleur,  where  you 
could  see  the  people  carrying  on. 

The  moire  of  Harfleur  told  me  of  a 
traditional  custom  of  Harfleur  in  war. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  the 


business  of  the  mariners  of  Harfleur  to 
keep  the  enemies  of  Prance  away  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  all  through  the 
night  a torch  was  burned  on  the  hill 
behind  the  town.  It  was  the  signal  to 
those  who  were  not  asleep  at  sea  that 
their  fellow-townsmen  were  not  asleep 
at  home,  but  were  always  ready  to  sally 
forth  to  aid  in  case  of  an  alarm.  The 
torch-bearers  were  a lookout  as  well  as 
a signal. 

We  were  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
moire' a home.  He  was  lighting  me  out 
to  the  street  on  a dark  night.  Suddenly 
there  was  a glare  from  the  blast  furnace 
and  the  sky  was  red. 

“It  was  like  that  all  through  the  war, 
and  France  is  not  yet  at  peace,”  said  the 
maire,  simply.  “Look!  The  torch  of 
Harfleur!” 


MANDARIN  RED 

BY  LOUISA  FLETCHER 

I AM  the  color  of  audacity, 

Of  rhythmic  tribal  dance,  of  tropic  love. 

I am  that  tinct  released  upton  the  air 

When  cymbals  kiss,  or  comets  meet  above. 

I am  the  color  of  a twanging  lilt' 

Played  underneath  a Spanish  window-ledge. 

I am  asudden  born  when  these  are  wed — 

A braggart’s  laughter  and  a coquette’s  pledge. 

Look  for  me  in  the  lanterned  nights  of  June,  t 

Swinging  by  flimsy  wires  to  fruit  the  dark 
That  lovers  seek  at  rustic  festivals. 

Deep  orange  bubbles  floating  in  the  park. 

Look  for  me  when  you  read  a page  of  Kiniy 
Drink  of  me  when  you  hear  Chanson  Indoue; 

Know  me  one  rapturous  instant,  when  the  wing 
Of  tanag^  beats  flame  into  the  blue. 

I am  the  blood  of  Harlequin, 

The  pulse  of  all  things  riotous  and  fleet. 

A deal  of  me,  and  you  have  carnival; 

A little — ^and  the  heart  must  skip  a beat! 
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IT  was  after  his  success  that  it  attacked 
him,  that  poignant  and  profound 
nostalgia. 

Except  for  the  first  Christmas,  he 
hadn’t  gone  home  once  in  all  the  five 
years  of  his  struggle.  He  felt,  I suppose, 
that  he’d  got  to  vindicate  himself,  and 
he  shrank  from  presenting  his  people, 
periodically,  with  a failure.  He’d  put 
them  up  at  his  rooms  and  entertain  them 
when  they  descended  on  him  from  their 
rectory,  every  year  at  the  May  meet- 
ings, so  that  they’d  kept  in  touch.  But 
as  for  going  down — no.  I imagine  there 
was  more  in  it  than  that  proud  reluc- 
tance; there  was,  I think,  dowmight 
fear;  there’d  been  some  iron  in  his  life 
which  had  entered  into  his  soul.  At  any 
rate,  the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
Bank,  where  he’d  worked  those  five 
years,  didn’t  give  him  so  many  and  so 
long  holidays  that  he  could  afford  to 
waste  any  of  them  on  Market  Welbome. 
And  there  were  his  three  years  in  the 
Paris  branch,  when  he  wouldn’t  leave 
France  for  one  day  because  of  her  fasci- 
nation and  his  passion. 

Perhaps  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Paris,  for 
France,  we  shouldn’t  have  had  the 
Gerald  Marriott  that  we  know,  the 
peculiar  mixture  of  profane  satirist  and 
exquisite,  passionate  poet, ' the  master  of 
vera  librel  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  France 
he  might  never  have  felt  that  sudden 
homesickness,  that  irresistible  longing  to 
return.  It  was  made  up  of  memories, 
thick,  clinging  memories,  mystic,  in- 
scrutable memories,  memories  drenched 
with  emotion — memories  of  smells;  of 
subtle,  penetrating,  indestructible 
smells;  of  mildew  in  the  parish  church; 
of  camphor  |in  his  mother’s  gown; 
of  his  sister  Sylvia’s  hair  (he  said 


it  smelled  of  Brazil  nuts);  of  a hot 
I>atch  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  the 
black  currants  had  a throbbing,  spicy 
tang  like  a mulled  wine;  of  a qjertain 
flower  he  didn’t  know  the  name  of,  a 
small,  indigo-blue  flower,  a cluster  of 
tight  bells  like  a minute  hyacinth,  each 
bell  giving  out  a prodigious,  concen- 
trated smell  of  honey  and  peaches. 
When  he  thought  of  this  nameless  flower, 
Gerald  would  close  his  eyes  and  sniff. 

“ I can  smell  it  now,  Simpson,”  he’d  say. 

And  he  had  visions  of  a white  hill 
road  curving  through  crimson  heather; 
of  a green  field  he  could  see  from  his  bed- ' 
room,  window,  a small,  fan-shaped  field 
with  an  ash  tree  in  the  top  comer;  and 
of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  rectory  with 
the  black  shadow  of  a cedar  sprawling 
across  it,  and  the  little  points  and  bays 
in  the  shadow.  He  said  it  made  him  feel 
sick  and  giddy  to  think  of  them.  It  was 
as  if  his  soul  had  been  disintegrated  and 
bits  of  it  left  all  about  that  country, 
sticking  to  those  objects  and  those 
smells.  He  wanted  to  gather  himself  to- 
gether in  one  supreme  encounter.  He 
wanted  to  go  down  and  see  it  and  smell 
it  all  again. 

And,  more  than  anything,  he  wanted 
to  see  his  people  and  be  seen,  to  show 
them  his  real  self,  Gerald  Thompson- 
Marriott  (only  he  had  dropped  the 
Thompson),  the  poet  of  the  New  Poems. 
He  had  given  every  member  of  his  fam- 
ily a copy;  to  his  father  and  mother  one 
each  of  the  limited  signed  edition, 
printed  on  Japanese  vellum  and  bound 
in  white  leather;  to  the  others  his  sec- 
ond-best brand,  printed  on  hand-made 
p>aper.  Then  there  were  the  reviews.  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  the  Spectator  had 
led  off  with  a poisonous  attack  which 
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convulsed  us  with  laughter  and  made 
poor  Gerald  miserable  for  the  solitary 
reason  that  his  people  “took”  the  Spec- 
tator and  were  bound  to  see  it.  He 
accused  the  editor  of  deliberate  malig- 
nity in  getting  in  first.  And  he  had 
taken  care  to  send  down  the  New  Remew 
with  Grevill  Burton’s  long  article  that 
placed  him  at  the  head  an^frant  of 
modem  European  p)oets,  4.n(r  the  Mer- 
cure  de  France  with  Jules  le  Breton’s 
article  that  kept  him  there,  and  the 
Times  IMerarm^y^fkinent  with  Fumi- 
val’s  review.^  Tmifile!  couldn’t  rest  till 
he  had  gone  down  himself.  He  wanted 
to  judge  of  the  impression  he  had  made; 
he  wanted  to  hear  them  congratulating 
him.  He  couldn’t  get  the  full  intoxica- 
tion of  his  success  until  he  had  seen 
them  flushed  with  it.  That  they  would 
be  flushed,  that  they  would  be  fairly 
reeling  imder  it,  we  hadn’t  a doubt. 
When  you  think  of  that  obscure  family, 
the  Thompson-Marriotts,  buried  in  their 
Dartmoor  village  and  raised  suddenly, 
by  Gerald,  to  an  immortality — 

All  this,  mind  you,  was  in  the  days  of 
Mona  Richards.  You’ll  admit  that  Ger- 
ald’s nostalgia  must  have  been  over- 
powering if  it  could  drag  him  from 
Mona,  even  for  a week  end,  in  the  first 
violence  of  their  affair. 

I think  it  was  by  way  of  enforcing  the 
impression  that  he  took  us  down  with 
him.  We  could  say  things  about  him  he 
couldn’t  say  himself. 

The  rectory  was  hospitable,  and  we 
inferred  the  depth  of  Gerald’s  impact  by 
the  warmth  of  the  invitation  it  extended 
to  Fumival  and  me. 

You  couldn’t  have  had  a doubt  if 
you’d  seen  them  standing  in  the  porch, 
diverting  Gerry  from  his  rapt  contem- 
plation of  the  cedar.  There  were  four  of 
them — the  rector  and  Gerry’s  mother, 
and  his  sisters,  Dorothy,  and  Sylvia — 
the  one  whose  hair  smelled  of  Brazil 
nuts.  And  presently  a fifth  appeared, 
(Jerry’s  elder  brother,  Herbert.  He 
strolled  up  on  tiptoe  with  an  air  of 
affected  indifference.  And  you  had  the 
whole  bunch. 


Oh  yes,  I can  tell  you  what  they  woe 
like.  Gerry’s  father  was  small  and  lean 
and  hard,  with  a hawkish  keenness  that 
had  somehow  wrested  a slender  Gendd 
from  his  mother’s  full-blown  plumpness. 
He  met  us  with  a tight,  bony  handshake 
and  a sort  of  thin,  fluctuating  smile  that 
he  pinched  and  twisted  back  into  digni- 
fied au.sterity.  Of  Gerry’s  mother  you 
can  only  say  that  she  was  buoyant;  she 
floated  toward  you,  bobbed  round  you 
like  an  ecstatic  balloon,  feuding  cheer- 
fulness. Herbert  was  a blond  youth,  not 
yet  full  blown,  though  an  incipient  buoy- 
ancy betrayed  itself  in  his  tiptoeing.  He 
achieved  earnestness  with  a gold-framed 
pince-nez.  The  girls  had  taken  a mid- 
line between  both  parents — little,  high- 
pitched,  paternal  noses,  oval  curves  that 
would  some  day  be  globular,  so  that 
(Jerald  startled  you  with  his  singular, 
delicate  distinction. 

I can’t  recall  very  dearly  the  first 
half  hour.  The  rector  disappeared  very 
soon  into  his  study,  and  I’ve  an  impres- 
sion of  a drawing-room,  of  amber  cur- 
tains, of  sky-blue  porcelain  and  ^t,  of 
florid  furniture,  and  of  Gerald,  standing 
apart  in  the  French  window,  looking  at 
his  cedar;  then  of  Herbert  tiptoeing  up 
to  him  and  talking  in  brief,  unrelated 
sentences.  He  had  the  air  of  entertain- 
ing, politely  and  under  great  strain,  a 
tiresome  outsider. 

I looked  about  for  a sight  of  Gerald’s 
Poems,  and  at  last  I discovered  them  on 
an  obscure  table,  the  white  line  of  their 
vellum  compressed  by  a concealing  slab 
of  Church  Family  Magazines;  and  Fur- 
nival  says  he  came  on  the  New  Review 
and  the  Mercure  hidden  imder  the  Spec- 
tator. Later  on  we  found  that,  however 
the  parlor  maid  rearranged  that  table, 
the  Church  Family  Magazines  and  the 
Spectator  worked  up  again  to  the  top. 

So  far  none  of  them  had  said  a word 
about  (Jerald’s  poems. 

I thought,  “Dear  British  people, 
they’re  so  bursting  with  pride  in  him 
that  they’re  afraid  to  show  it.” 

At  half  past  four  a bell  rang  and  we 
all  went  into  the  dining  room  for  tea. 
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The  tea — ^well,  when  I remember  that 
tea  I am  inclined  to  think  tenderly  of 
Mrs.  Thompson-Marriott.  It  was  all 
home-made  cakes  and  shrimp-paste 
sandwiches  and  Devonshire  cream  and 
jam.  And  the  kind  lady  seemed  to  re- 
gard us  as  shipwrecked  travelers,  as  in- 
habitants of  a besieged  city  of  London 
who  hadn’t  seen  a square  or  any  other 
meal  for  months,  and  must  be  fed  in- 
stantly. There  was  a second  when,  pre- 
occupied with  Gerald  and  his  poems,  1 
wondered  whether  this  bustling  anxiety 
of  hers  was  not  an  affectation,  a device 
for  staving  off  the  still  more  sumptuous 
moment,  keeping  us  a little  longer  from 
the  burning  subject.  For  I still  felt  that 
it  biumed,  that  it  mvM  be  bmming,  and 
that  only  the  restraint  of  Fumival’s 
presence  and  mine  prevented  it  from 
breaking  out  in  full  blaze. 

Then,  when  our  plates  were  piled, 
Mrs.  Thompson-Marriott  began  to  talk 
to  us. 

I wish  I could  reproduce  her  conversa- 
tion. She  had  a robust  and  bracing  tone 
for  her  son  Gerald,  and  for  Fumival  and 
me  a tone  of  encouragement,  as  if  we 
were  shy  and  humble  persons  who  would 
find  ourselves  embarrassed.  I suppose 
this  was  a manner  acquired  through  too 
much  district  visiting,  but  it  was  amaz- 
ing how  she  kept  it  up. 

“Now  mind  you  eat  a good  tea,  all 
of  you.  Are  you  interested  in  poultry, 
Mr.  Simpson?  Gerry,  your  father  took 
the  second  prize  this  year  with  his  roses 
and  the  first  prize  again  with  his  Wyan- 
dottes.  My  husband  gOi*s  in  for  rose 
growing  and  poultiy  farming,  Mr.  Fur- 
nival.  . . . TVo  lumps  or  three  lumps? 
...  If  you’d  been  at  our  harvest  festi- 
val you’d  have  seen  the  biggest  vegetable 
marrow  in  the  county,  and  it  was  grown 
in  the  rectory  garden.  . . . Cream? 
. . . We  had  it  photographed.  Dorsy 
dear,  run  and  fetch  the  photo  of  the 
vegetable  marrow;  it’s  in  the  top  left- 
hand  drawer  of  daddy’s  writing  table — 
No,  darling,  don't.  Daddy’s  finishing  his 
sermon.  My  husband  always  preaches 
extempore,  but  he  prepares  each  sermon 


as  carefully  as  if  it  was  written  out. 
Polishing.  You’d  think  it  would  be  lost 
on  our  little  humble  congregation,  but  he 
believes  in  giving  them  his  best.  Always 
the  best.  That’s  your  father’s  motto, 
Gerry.” 

She  poured  it  out  to  a gentle  tinkling 
of  teacups,  with  conscientious  pauses 
and  ponderings  over  the  tilted  cream 
jug,  lest  inadvertently  she  should  give  us 
too  little.  And  then  on: 

“I  think  that’s  why  my  husband  suc- 
ceeds in  everything  he  undertakes. 
Preaching  or  poultry,  put  your  heart  and 
soul  into  it,  he  says,  and  don't  spare 
the  brains.  That’s  the  secret.  Isn’t 
it,  Gerry?” 

“I  suppose  it  is,”  said  Gerald,  mis- 
erably. He  had  shrunk  up  and  squeezed 
himself  into  the  likeness  of  a dismal  fail- 
ure, a white  worm.  I’d  seen  it  growing 
on  him  since  our  arrival,  his  vague,  de- 
pressed humility.  You  felt  that  it  was 
this  maternal  cheerfulness,  playing  on 
him  from  his  birth,  that  had  made 
Gerry  a pessimist. 

At  this  point — ^rather  late — the  rector 
came  in  for  his  tea,  and  we  all  went  on 
sitting  round  the  table  till  he  had  fin- 
ished. The  dear  man  was  as  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  meal  as  Mrs.  Thompson- 
Marriott  could  have  wished  him  to  be, 
but  now  and  then  he  emerged  to  give 
her  information  as  to  what  had  hap|)ened 
in  the  parish.  Thus:  that  Mrs.  Lobb 
had  sent  in  her  name  for  the  Coal  and 
Blanket  Club;  that  old  Bole’s  bronchitis 
seemed  a trifle  better  this  morning;  that 
Darke  had  complained  of  missing  an- 
other of  his  ferrets  and  suspected  Master 
Dicky  Gosling,  and  that  if  the  young 
rascal  called  for  his  mother’s  beef  tea  he 
was  to  be  detained.  Also  he  wished  to 
be  reminded  to  send  Coulson  those 
proofs  for  the  magazine. 

And  through  it  all  Herbert  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  get  his  word  in  about  some- 
thing. I noticed  that  he  fixed  on  Fumi- 
val a peculiar,  fascinated,  avid  stare. 
It  turned  out  afterward  that  Gerald  had 
told  him  Fumy  wrote  the  p>oetiy  reviews 
for  the  Times.  Only  one  couldn’t  imag- 
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ine  what  interest  he  could  have  for 
Herbert,  since,  clearly,  Herbert  wasn’t 
a bit  interested  in  his  brother. 

We  had  now  been  in  the  house  two 
hours  and  nothing  had  been  said  about 
Gerald’s  poems.  But  as  we  crossed  the 
hall  to  the-  drawing-room  after  tea,  the 
rector  drew  him  into  the  obscure  den 
which,  from  a vision  of  bookcases  and  a 
roll-top  desk,  you  took  to  be  his  study. 
I felt  sure  that  in  there,  where  he  had 
him  to  himself,  and  modest  reserve  was 
no  longer  imposed  on  either  of  them, 
Gerry’s  father,  with  a dry,  thin  smile, 
perhaps,  and  a grave  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, would  congratulate  his  son.  There 
had  been  barriers,  you  could  see,  be- 
tween them;  but  a stunning  success  like 
Gerry’s  must  have  broken  them  down. 
I didn’t  suppose  he  would  ever  realize 
entirely  what  his  son  was,  but  he 
couldn’t,  he  simply  couldn’t  not  con- 
gratulate him. 

In  the  drawing-room  Herbert  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Fumival,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson-Marriott  of  me.  I could  see 
her  looking  at  them  and  smiling  at  their 
communion.  She  told  me  she  wanted 
Herbert  to  meet  dear  Gerald’s  friends 
who  had  done  so  much  for  him.  Herbert 
was  tutor  to  dear  Lord  Welborne’s  boys, 
Keble  was  his  college.  It  might  not 
have  the  charm  of  the  older  colleges,  she 
said,  but  its  tone  was  much  more  earnest. 
That  was  why  his  father  had  chosen  it 
for  Herbert.  “We  are  very  proud  of 
Herbert,”  she  said.  “He  has  great  lit- 
erary talent,  and  we  feel  that  some  day 
he  will  do  something.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  giving 
me  an  opening,  you  might  even  say  a 
lead,  if  it  wasn’t  a positive  invitation  to 
say  something  nice  about  Gerald.  When 
he  had  come  to  them  in  the  first  fiush 
of  his  success,  when  they  must  all  have 
been  simply  tingling  with  their  sense  of 
it,  and  when  he  had  brought  us  down  as 
responsible  witnesses,  it  would  have 
looked  odd  if  one  of  us  hadn’t  said 
something;  and  as  Fumy  (with  the  flare 
of  his  Times  article  beating  on  him)  was 
compelled  to  reticence,  it  had  to  be  me. 


So  I said  she  must  be  delisted  with 
Gerald’s  success. 

“Oh,  well,”  she  said,  had  every 
opportunity.  But  then  all  my  children 
do  something — My  eldest  daughter, 
Dorothy,  is  taking  up  music,  and  my 
youngest,  Sylvia,  paints.  ...  It  might 
have  been  a little  difiScult  for  them,  but, 
mercifully,  they  have  a very  broad-mind- 
ed and  tolerant  father.  All  our  children 
are  very  dear  to  us,  Mr.  Simpson,  and 
we  don’t  want  them  to  feel  that  there’s 
anything  narrow  and  cramping  in  their 
lives,”  She  turned  to  Fumival.  “I  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Fumival,  that  you  paint.” 

Fumy  said.  No;  it  was  Mr.  Simpson 
who  did  that. 

She  smiled  and  said:  “We  must  get 
Sylvia  to  show  Mr.  Simpson  some  of  her 
drawings.  Sylvie  dear — ” 

And  Sylvia,  without  further  prompt- 
ing, produced  a portfolio  from  the 
music  rack. 

The  drawings?  Oh,  well,  such  things 
are  done  and  I don’t  know  whether  you 
would  consider  Sylvia  altogether  re- 
sponsible. I supposed  they  expected  me 
to  say  something,  but,  as  it  happened, 
that  wasn’t  necessary.  Sylvia  thrust 
the  things  under  my  nose  with  a calm, 
contemptuous  haughtiness  that  took 
my  breath  away,  and  as  her  mother 
pointed  out  the  imique  merits  of  ea<h 
specimen:  “Sylvia’s  line  is  always  very  • 
bold  and  free.  So  lifelike.  Wonderful, 
her  eye  for  color.  You  wouldn’t  think  it 
was  the  work  of  quite  a young  girl,” 
I’d  nothing  to  do  but  murmur, 
“Really!”  “Indeed!”  “Is  that  so?”  at 
intervals,  till  we  got  to  the  last  one,  and 
Sylvia,  with  a supremely  arrogant  ges- 
ture, removed  the  portfolio. 

Sylvia’s  drawings  carried  us  on  to 
dinner  time.  (Mrs.  Thompson-Marriott 
was  very  anxious  that  Gerald  should  eat 
a good  dinner;  she  said  he  looked  half 
starved.)  And  after  dinner  Dorothy 
played  to  us  till  bedtime.  They  had 
made  Sylvia  sleep  with  Dorothy  so  that 
I might  have  her  bedroom.  After  part- 
ing from  his  father  on  the  door  mat, 
Gerald  came  to  me  there. 
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I thought  he’d  come  to  tell  me  what 
he’d  said,  but  instead  of  doing  that  he 
complained  that  they’d  tampered  with 
the  ceiling  in  his  room.  “ It  used  to  look 
like  the  map  of  Russia.”  He  remem- 
bered a long,  sinuous  crack  that  was  the 
Volga. 

“Has  he  said  anything?”  I asked. 

Gerald  came  down  from  his  ceiling 
and  began  looking  round  the  room. 

“No,”  he  said,  “he  hasn’t.” 

“What  on  earth  did  you  talk  about?” 

“We  talked  about  the  bank  and  about 
the  by-elections,  and  Keble,  and  what 
Herbert  was  doing,  and  Dorsy’s  music 
lessons.  Oh,  and  about  his  roses,  and 
he  showed  me  the  photograph  of  the 
vegetable  marrow.  He’s  going  to  show 
us  the  Wyandottes  to-morrow.” 

“Did  you  congratulate  him?” 

“Of  course  I did.” 

He  had  opened  the  cupboard  door  and 
gone  into  it  and  stood  there  among 
Sylvia’s  frocks  hanging.  His  voice  came 
out  muffled  and  queer. 

“We  used  to  play  hide  and  seek  in 
this  cupboard  when  W'e  were  kids,”  he 
said.  “And  it’s  got  the  same  smell.” 
He  sniffed.  “Of — of  warm  wood  and — 
hair  brushes.” 

We  were  waked  very  early  on  Sunday 
morning  by  the  krerk-er-rerking  of  the 
Wyandottes.  Gerry  said  we  needn’t  go 
to  church  unless  we  liked,  but  he  was 
going  for  the  smell.  Church — ^the  smell 
was  everything  he  said  it  was — church 
took  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  morning, 
and  when  it  was  over  we  filled  in  the 
time  till  early  dinner  by  looking  at  the 
Wyandottes.  After  dinner  we  managed 
to  get  away  with  Gerald  on  his  white 
road  across  the  moor.  That  brought  us 
to  tea  time.  We  had  now  been  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  place  and  nobody  had 
congratulated  Gerald. 

After  tea  he  went  off  by  himself  to 
look  for  a stone — ^a  jolly  old  stone  he 
knew — in  a stream  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  It  was  then  that  the  rector 
called  me  into  his  study. 

There  I found — at  last — Gerald’s 
Poems  laid  out  conspicuously  on  a little 


table  by  the  rector’s  armchair.  He  sat 
down  and  began  drumming  with  his  fin- 
gers on  the  cover.  Now,  I thought, 
we’re  coming  to  it. 

“Can  you  give  me  any  idea,  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  the  cost  of  all  this?” 

“ The  cost?”  I said.  I wasn’t  prepared 
for  that. 

“Well,  the  approximate  cost.” 

“Does  it — does  it  matter?”  I said. 

“Yes,  my  dear  Mr.  Simpson,  it  mat- 
ters very  much.  I dare  say  you  know 
the  state  of  Gerald’s  finances — ” 

I let  him  go  on.  I wasn’t  going  to  tell 
him  yet.  You  see,  the  little  vellum- 
covered  book  was  placed  there,  not  as  an 
honored  decoration,  but  as  a piice  justi- 
ficative. 

He  went  on,  as  I meant  he  should,  and 
I could  see  by  his  peculiar,  thin,  shrewd 
smile  that  he  was  enjoying  himself. 
“I  am  ignorant  of  such  things,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  Gerald  has  been  in- 
sanely, criminally,  extravagant.  I un- 
derstand that  Japanese  vellum  is  the 
most  expensive  thing  he  could  have 
chosen.  And  why  hand-made  paper?  Is 
no  other  good  enough  for  him?  ...  It 
might  be  all  very  well  as  the  hobby  of  a 
millionaire,  but  for  a bank  clerk  earning 
what  Gerald  earns — ” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  I interfered. 

“But  you  don’t  imagine,  sir,  that 
Gerald  brings  out  his  poems  at  his  own 
expense?” 

“At  whose,  then?”  He  asked  it 
sternly. 

“^^y,  at  his  publishers’,  of  course.” 

“His — ^publishers’?  You  don’t  mean 
to  tell  me — ” 

I went  on  telling  him,  and  as  he  took 
it  in  I watched  his  shrewd  smile  flicker- 
ing out  and  a flush — yes,  a flush  of  vexa- 
tion— creeping  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  You  see,  he  didn’t  want  to  know 
about  Gerald’s  publishers.  He  would 
have  preferred  him  to  have  brought  out 
his  poems  at  his  own  expense,  so- that  he 
might  have  been  justified  in  his  attitude. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Gerald 
was  no  good,  and  he  didn’t  like  to  have 
his  judgment  upset  in  this  way.  He 
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didn’t. like  Clerald  publishing  at  all;  I 
believe  he’d  even  have  been  glad  if  he’d 
ruined  himself  with  the  expense,  so  that 
he  might  be  put  off  doing  it  again. 

I rubbed  it  in  hard.  I told  him  that 
his  son’s  p>osition  was  assured;  that  he 
had  a Eurof>ean  reputation  which  could 
only  increase  with  time.  I saw  the  little 
vex^  pulses  beating  in  his  flush. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you  surprise  me.  I 
shouldn’t  have  thought — But  of  course 
I’m — I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it.” 

He  looked  at  me  steadily,  hypnot- 
ically. It  was  clear  that,  after  my  hear- 
ing him  tell  that  awful  whopper,  he 
could  only  want  me  to  go.  And  I went. 

Meanwhile  a horrible  thing  had  hap- 
pened to  Furnival.  Mrs.  Thompson- 
Marriott  had  him  in  the  drawing-room. 
Gerry  was  there;  he  had  found  his  stone 
and  come  back  again.  His  mother  had 
made  a pause  in  the  conversation — on 
purpose — and  had  handed  Furnival  a 
book. 

“Have  you  seen  this,  Mr.  Furnival? 
A Churchman's  Day  - Book,  by  my 
brother,  the  Dean  of  Welcester?  I think 
the  first  one  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
artist  and  writer.  ‘Whatsoever  things 
are  piure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely  ’ ” 
. . . The  dean  had  his  text  in  Greek. 
She  ran  her  finger  along  under  it,  so  that 
she  seemed  to  be  translating.  “‘What- 
soever things  are  of  good  report — ’ ” 

Here,  I must  say,  the  white  worm, 
Gerry,  turned. 

“ Don’t  stuff  it  down  his  throat,  mater. 
It  isn’t  in  Furny’s  line,  you  know.” 

“It’s  the  beautiful  English,  Mr.  Fur- 
nival. I’m  sure  that  will  appeal  to  you. 
...  I think,  Gerry,  when  the  Spectator 
says  they’re  models  of  scholarly  prose 
styl^” 

“Did  it?”  Gerry  said.  “That  ’ll  buck 
him  up  no  end,  poor  old  thing.  Wasn’t 
he  frightfully  pleased?” 

“If  he  was,  he  had  the  good  taste  not 
to  show  it,  my  dear.  I think,”  she  .said, 
“ the  reviews  in  the  Spectator  are  always 
so  very  fair  and  honest.” 

Fumy  says  he  knew  then  she’d  seen 
it,  the  Sp^ator's  review  of  Gerald’s 


poems.  He  knew  she  meant  Gerald  to 
see  that  she’d  seen  it. 

So  Fumy  cut  in.  Talking  of  reviews, 
he  said,  she  must  have  been  immensely 
pleased  with  Grevill  Burton’s  article  in 
the  New  Review. 

“W’ho  is  this  Grevill  Burton?  Any- 
body I know,  Gerry?” 

“You  ought  to,”  Gerry  said,  almost 
savagely.  “He’s — ” 

The  poor  chap  stopped  short.  Fumy 
says  his  jaw  positively  dropped  on  it,  in 
the  hop>elessness  of  trying  to  make  her 
see  what  Grevill  Burton  was,  what  he 
was. 

And  she  laughed,  with  that  dreadful, 
shrewd  gayety  of  hers.  “I’m  sure  he  is, 
my  dear.” 

It  was  wonderful  the  implications  she 
contrived  to  pack  into  it — that  if  Gre- 
vill Burton  was  a friend  of  Gerry’s — 
that  Gerry  thought  every  goose  that 
praised  him  waS  a swan;  that  Grevill 
Burton  and  Gerry,  insignificant  obscuri- 
ties, maintained  themselves  by  grinding 
each  other’s  axes;  and  that  Gerry  was  a 
fool  if  he  supposed  that  anybody  in 
Market  Welborne  would  be  taken  in  by 
either  of  them. 

Furnival’s  blood  was  up  then  and  he 
let  her  have  it.  He  told  her  that  Burton 
was  a novelist  of  European  reputation, 
and  one  of  the  few  European  critics 
whose  opinion  counted.  She  blinked, 
and  he  thought  he’d  really  cnished  her 
with  that  one  word,  “European”;  but 
all  she  said  was,  “If  that’s  so,  it’s 
a strange  thing  we’ve  never  heard  of 
him.” 

Furnival  had  done  his  best  and  Ger- 
ald told  him  afterward  that  it  was  aw- 
fully decent  of  him  to  try,  but  it  wasn’t 
any  good.  If  his  mother  had  once  got 
an  idea  in  her  head  you  couldn’t  get  it 
out,  and  if  it  wasn’t  there  you  couldn’t 
get  it  in.  The  only  result  was  that  Fur- 
nival lost  the  little  prestige  his  Times 
job  had  conferred  on  him.  He  was  just 
one  of  them,  Gerry’s  swans  that  were 
palpable  geese.  It  was  to  me  she  at- 
tached herself  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon. 
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We  were  walking  in  the  garden,  the 
really  very  lovely  garden,  golden  with 
autumn.  When  I say  “walking”  I 
mean  that  Gerry’s  mother  (in  a purple 
sports  coat)  gave  an  impression  of  float- 
ing by  my  side,  buoyed  up  with  plump»- 
ness  and  bobbing  airily,  like  a captive 
balloon. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  dear 
Gerry,”  she  said. 

I said,  “Yes,”  for  I thought  it  was 
about  time  she  began  to  show  some  in- 
terest in  him. 

“We’re  very  uneasy  about  him,  my 
husband  and  I.” 

“Why?”  I said.  “Why?” 

“Because — Gerry’s  a dear  boy,  but 
he’s  not  like  the  others.  He  has  always 
gone  his  own  way.  He  has  always  iso- 
lated himself  from  Us  and  from  his 
Home,  and  we  feel  that  the  jjoor  boy’s 
making — ^well,  a grand  mistake.” 

“But,  Mrs.  Marriott,”  I said,  “don’t 
you  reahze  how  good  he  is?” 

“Good?  Yes.  There  isn’t  a better 
boy  than  dear  Gerry.  He’s  never  for- 
gotten what  we’ve  taught  him;  I’m 
not  afraid  of  his  failing  morally,  Mr. 
Simpson.” 

Morally.  I can’t  convey  the  convic- 
tion of  her  stress.  I thought  of  Mona. 
I thought  of  one  or  two  pre-Mona  and 
Parisian  episodes.  If  only  the  poor  lady 
had  known. 

“It’s  this  writing.” 

I didn’t  say  anything.  I wanted  to 
give  her  her  opening,  to  make  room  for 
for  her,  to  watch  her  developing  her 
theme. 

She  must  have  felt  my  inward  pro- 
test. “Oh  yes,”  she  said.  “I  know  he 
tries,  poor  boy.  He  works  hard  enough. 
But  what  is  it  when  it’s  done?  He  can’t 
rhyme  one  word  with  another.  And  the 
lines  don’t  scan  properly.  I understand, 
because  my  other  son,  Herbert,  does 
write  poetry.  Very  beautiful  poetry. 
He  says  poor  Gerry  doesn’t  know  what 
he’s  trying  to  do.  He’s  no  idea  of  what 
he  wants  to  say,  if  he  has  anything  to 
say.  He’s  so  obscure,  Mr.  Simpson.  I 
do  think  that  the  first  duty  of  any  writer 


is  to  be  clear — ^to  write  so  that  he  can 
be  understood.” 

I still  said  nothing,  and  she  went  on: 

“I  think  if  you  belonged,  as  I do,  to  a 
literary  family,  you’d  see  what  I mean.” 

I said  I did  see  what  she  meant,  but 
that  I entirely  differed  from  her.  I said 
that  clearness  was  a relative  thing,  but 
that,  to  my  mind,  every  line  that  Gerald 
had  written  had  the  clearness,  not  of 
crystal — crystal,  if  it  had  any  thickness, 
wasn’t  clear — ^but  of  fine  glass  or  of 
pure,  dry  air.  There  was,  I said,  abso- 
lutely nothing  between  Gerald  and  his 
perception,  his  emotion.  Poetry  could 
not  be  more  utterly  direct.  All  this  I 
said,  not  to  the  heated  mass  of  blubber 
in  the  piui>le  sports  coat  that  rolled 
beside  me,  but  to  some  invisible,  divine 
auditor.  I didn’t  care  whether  Mrs. 
Thompson-Marriott  understood  me  or 
not.  If  anything,  I’d  rather  she  didn’t 
understand  me.  My  satisfaction  lay  in 
knowing  that  what  I said  annoyed 
her. 

For  you  could  see  what  was  the  matter 
with  her,  what  was  the  matter  with  them 
all.  She  resented,  she  must  always  have 
resented,  Gerry’s  claim — she  would  con- 
ceive it  as  a claim — ^to  be,  among  theni, 
the  unique  exception.  She  wanted  us  to 
see  that  it  was  Gerry’s  family  that  was 
exceptional,  and  that  it  drew  all  its  tal- 
ent from  her  side.  Positively  I think 
she  regarded  his  success  as  an  outrage  to 
Herbert  and  Dorothy  and  Sylvia  and  the 
Dean  of  Welcester  and  herself.  I don’t 
profess  to  have  seen  through  all  her 
motives,  but  I think  she  felt  that  by 
refusing  to  recognize  him  she  paid  him 
out  for  not  being  like  the  others,  for  go- 
ing his  own  way,  and  for  isolating  him- 
self from  Us  and  from  his  Home. 

Still,  I doubt  whether,  even  then,  she 
took  it  in.  She  was  one  of  those  happy 
people  who  cannot  see  what  they  don’t 
want  to  see.  And  as  we  went  toward 
the  house  she  returned. 

“There  is  one  thing  I must  beg  of 
you,  dear  Mr.  Simpson,  and  of  Mr.  Fur- 
nival — ^not  to  unsettle  Gerry.  You  know 
he  is  dependent  on  what  he  earns.  We 
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feel  that  all  this  premature,  exaggerated 
praise  is  very  bad  for  him.  It  may  make 
him  throw  up  his  appointment.” 

I said  I hoped  it  would.  That  was  the 
best  thing  he  could  do.  It  was,  in  fact, 
though  I didn’t  tell  her  so,  the  thing 
that  Gerry  proposed  to  do.  And  she 
said  she  was  afraid  I was  as  foolish  as 
dear  Grerald.  She  supposed  he  could 
make  me  think  anything  he  liked.  He 
had  a way  with  him.  It  was  clear  that 
she  saw  in  Fumival  and  me  two  well- 
meaning,  but  misguided,  young  men 
who  had  surrendered  to  Gerry’s  personal 
fascination. 

Don’t  imagine,  though,  that  she  had 
done  with  us.  None  of  us,  not  even 
Gerald,  had  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
that  woman  had  in  reserve.  We  only 
staved  it  off  by  a long  walk  that  tided 
us  over  another  period  of  church  and 
lasted  till  supper  time.  It  was  after 
supper  that  it  Wppened — ^in  the  rector’s 
study. 

I dare  say  it  was  a put-up  job  between 
Herbert  and  his  mother.  I certainly 
saw  him  come  downstairs  with  the  thing 
in  his  hand,  and  as  we  went  in  I cer- 
tainly saw  her  take  it  from  him  and  lock 
it  up  in  a drawer  in  the  bureau.  She 
wanted  us  to  think  that  it  had  been 
there  all  the  time,  that  Herbert  had  had 
no  hand  in  what  followed.  Herbert  and 
the  girls  didn’t  come  into  the  study. 
We  were  all  innocently  seated,  Gerald 
and  Furnival  and  I,  before  the  fireplace. 
The  rector  had  put  a light  to  the  fire, 
for  the  evening  was  chilly.  He  and 
Mrs.  Thompson-Marriott  were  resting 
in  armchairs  drawn  up  close  together, 
and  in  attitudes  of  utter  innocence,  when 
suddenly  she  said  to  him: 

“You  know,  dearest,  what  you  said  I 
should  do.  Shall  I?  Do  you  think — 
now?” 

And  he  said,  “Now,  by  all  means.” 

She  got  up  and  went  to  the  bureau 
and  unlocked  the  drawer  and  took  out 
of  it  the  MS.  she  had  just  put  there. 
She  floated  back  to  us,  smiling  with  a 
sort  of  sugary  assurance. 

“lam  going  to  read  to  you,”  she  said. 


“a  little  poem  of  my  son  Herbert’s.  I 
want  you  to  see — ” 

Her  meaning  expianded  with  her 
sweet,  wise  smile. 

The  rector  closed  his  eyes  and  fitted 
the  fingertips  of  his  right  hand  to  the 
fingertips  of  his  left.  His  face  had  a 
look  of  intense,  happy  expectation. 

She  began  a little  tremulously: 

“Roses  and  Shadows” 

“Where  is  the  place  I came  from  long  ago?” 

Her  voice  was  like  a clear,  thick  syrup 
poured  out  slowly.  When  she  stressed 
a line  we  saw  her  little,  bright,  eyes 
bending  up  at  us  over  the  edge  of  the 
paper,  to  meet  our  recognition  of 
the  genuine  gift;  of  the  real  thing, 
of  the  poetry  that  was  poetry,  w'e 
who  had  run  so  after  the  counterfeit; 
her  idea  being  that  if  we  were  to  do  for 
Herbert,  now,  what  we  had  done  for 
Gerald — 

Was  it  any  good?  O Lord!  no.  The 
putrid  thing  cried  to  heaven. 

I think  you  must  have  it. 

Where  is  the  place  I came  from  long  ago? 

God’s  garden  lying  toward  the  happy 
west, 

Where  all  the  roses  of  enchantment  grow. 

Where  on  green  lawns  the  cedar  shadows 
rest. 

There  my  young  dreams  went  questing  to 
and  fro, 

Roses  and  shadows  of  the  long  ago. 

Oh,  Childhood’s  Place!  Oh,  Home  of  long 
ago! 

If  I could  find  your  garden  in  the  west. 
There  would  I call  my  wandering  dreams  to 
know 

Peace  of  wings  folded  in  a quiet  nest. 
Nor  find  you  gone  where  rose  and  shadow  go, 
Roses  and  shadows  of  the  long  ago. 

When  she  said  “Home  of  long  ago,” 
she  put  her  hand  on  her  husband’s  knee 
and  he  covered  it  with  his.  And  when 
she  got  to  the  last  “roses  and  shadows” 
her  voice  trembled  away  into  the  awful 
silence  we  made.  It  was  an  inexpressibly 
painful  moment.  We  daren’t  look  at 
one  another.  Gerald,  mercifully,  had 
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hidden  his  face  in  his  hands,  which  was 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  with  it. 

But  it  ended.  Furnival  saved  us  with 
a low  groan  he  had  contrived.  He  made 
it  sound  like  an  inarticulate  emotion. 

And  Mrs.  Thompson-Marriott’s  voice 
was  going  on  again.  “It  may  not  be 
great  poetiy,“  it  said,  “but  I think  it  is 
sweet  and  musical.” 

“Very  sweet.  Very  musical,”  the  rec- 
tor said.  Amd  then,  “What  do  you  say, 
Gerald?” 

Gerald  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  there  as  if  he  were  look- 
ing for  his  cedar  in  the  dark.  His 
mother  pretended  not  to  notice  him. 
“The  little  poem  shows,  I think,  that 
the  dear  boy  loves  his  home.  It’s  very 
gratifying  to  his  father  and  mother.” 

We  said  it  must  be  very  gratifying 
indeed. 

That  night  we  went  to  Gerald  in  his 
room. 

“Look  here,”  he  said;  “they  want 
me  to  stop  on  another  week,  but  I 
daren’t.  It’s  awful  the  effect  the  place 
has  on  you.  I don’t  feel  as  if  I wa.s 
myself.  I don’t  feel  real.  . . . I’m  not 
real — not  in  the  way  Herbert  is.  I’m 
not  Gerald  Marriott.  I — I’m  Master 
Gerry,  the  miserable  little  slobbering, 
shivering  wretch  they  huitted  and 
hounded.  As  long  as  I stick  here  I shall 
never  be  anything  else,”  he  said.  “I 
shall  shiver  and  slobber.  ...  I’d  bet- 
ter go  up  with  you,  before — I suppose 
you  know  what  I brought  you  down 
for?” 


We  didn’t.  He  said  he  did  it  so  that 
he  should  remember  that,  after  all,  he 
was  Himself.  . 

“But,  Gerry,”  I said,  “you  were  dis- 
gustingly homesick.  You  were  dying 
to  go  back.” 

“I  didn’t  know,”  he  said,  “how  far 
back  I should  go.”  Then  he  broke  out: 
“I  want  Mona.  God!  how  I want  her! 
I know  she's  real.” 

Well,  he  went  back  to  town  with  us 
the  next  day.  I shall  see  him  forever  as 
he  stood  on  the  platform  at  Waterloo, 
carrying  a basket  of  apples  and  a basket 
of  plums  and  embracing  a vegetable 
marrow.  He  still  kept  his  strange,  tract- 
able humility. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “I  can  manage 
the  apples  and  plums,  Simpson,  if  you’ll 
take  the  vegetable  marrow.” 

The  sense  of  unreality  clung  to  him 
all  the  way  to  Chelsea.  I don’t  think 
he  was  sure  of  himself,  of  his  maturity, 
till  he  saw  Mona  get  up  from  her  cush- 
ions in  the  corner  and  come  toward  him, 
with  that  throbbing  light  in  her  eyes 
and  that  little  thick  laugh  of  hers — gay 
and  sensual  and  tender. 

As  it  turned  out,  Gerald  thought  it 
was  all  my  fault  that  his  mother  had 
read  Herbert’s  i>oem  to  us. 

“You  must  have  done  something,” 
he  said,  “to  make  her  do  it.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  they  think  I’m  jealou-s  of 
him.” 

He’s  wrong.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
I can’t  get  Herbert’s  poem  out  of  my 
head.  It  sticks  like  treacle. 
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"1 X THEN  the  population  of  the 
V V United  States  has  grown  to  its 
farthest  limit  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  number  less  than  twice  as  many  in- 
habitants as  at  the  present  time.  And 
it  seems  likely  that  this  maximum  pop- 
ulation will  be  reached  comparatively 
soon — ^within  less  than  two  centuries — 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  in  about  one  him- 
dred  and  eighty  years,  which  isn’t  long 
when  we  consider  that  grandchildren  of 
individuals  already  bom  may  then  be 
alive. 

Long  before  these  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  have  passed  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  do  much  serious  thinking  and 
diligent  scratching  in  order  to  have 
enough  food.  Indeed,  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  next  dozen  or  fifteen 
years  may  see  the  end  of  much  food  ex- 
porting. We  shall  need  all  our  food  for 
home  consumption  even  in  this  present 
generation.  Much  closer  to  us  than 
people  imagine  is  the  time  when  a bad 
crop  year  will  mean  food  rationing,  some- 
what similar  to  that  during  the  war. 

The  above  seem  bold,  bald  state- 
ments, and  the  reader  is  bound  to  won- 
der: How  does  anybody  know  all  this? 
By  what  token  does  one  undertake  to 
speak,  with  authority,  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  two  centuries  hence? 
Where  do  his  facts  come  from? 

The  supposition  is  that  certain  natural 
laws  of  growth  appear  to  control  popula- 
tion as  definitely  as  they  control  an  in- 
dividual. Moreover,  it  is  often  possible 
to  get  a good  idea  of  a whole  from  a part. 
Give  a great  naturalist  a shin  bone  of  an 
animal,  and  he  can  show  us  approxi- 
mately what  the  animal  itself  must  have 


looked  like.  Likewise,  the  astronomer 
is  able  to  calculate  the  path  of  a comet 
from  a relatively  few  observations,  and 
tell  a century  in  advance  exactly  when 
Halley’s  comet,  for  instance,  should  be 
visible  from  a given  point.  In  the  same 
way  the  statistician  now  undertakes  to 
construct  the  entire  orbit  of  population 
from  the  small  fragment  of  its  historj' 
which  is  definitely  known.  If  his  theo- 
ries are  sound,  he  can  predict  population 
a century  ahead  just  as  easily  as  the 
astronomer  can  make  up  a time  table 
for  a planet. 

For  some  time  this  problem  of  pre- 
dicting population  growth  has  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biometry  and  Vital  Statistics 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  work  has  borne  fruit 
and  that  it  is  now  possible  to  forecast 
with  a reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
not  only  what  the  maximum  population 
for  any  given  area  will  be,  but  when 
it  will  be,  and  also  when  will  be  the 
period  of  most  rapid  growth.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
United  States  reached  its  highest  rate  of 
growth  in  April,  1914.  But  of  that  more 
later. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  ob\’ious  that 
if  the  population  of  the  world  kept  on 
increasing  each  year  the  time  must 
come  when  there  will  be  no  room  for  any 
more  people.  Everywhere,  town  or 
country,  would  be  as  jammed  with  hu- 
manity as  Coney  Island  on  a hot  Sunday 
in  August.  True,  the  world  is  large  and 
can  harbor  many  millions  if  it  comes 
to  a pinch.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
conceivable  state  of  saturation — ^just  as 
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sur^t’’"  there  is  Ifrtilt  td  the  amw  as  weB  ns  their  resistance  to  tlisense  is 
of  water  that  can  Tiks;  ^laewhat  lowereU.  It  goes  without 

jug,  or  10  iiie^n  saj^g  tliat  even  at  the  present  time  in 

crow^  Ipto  a.  At  States  many  faiailies  would 

hour,  This;  ?nu^  1^  trije.  of  the  world  ■ ’ Iw.  larger  if  food  Were  piore  plentiful  and, 
a WholeV’  and  dlsd  of  any  partictd^''  f <dieajief,  And  acompara- 

naUbnal  area  of  iBe  wofld;^  T^^  scarcity  of  food  reKJahe  pot  only  a 

an  extreme:  way,  .suj[>posiiig  tlre^  were  reduced  birth  rate,  hdt  swgdet  ilcttmigi^^ 
so  many  peopleno  e^tli  thgt  enti 

bad  to  support  twenty^five  thpusao^^^^  T&c  whole  histoiy  of 
human  beings.  Even  aMde  from  grmvth  may  be  re)isipsewt«l  by  a curi;- 

problein.thatutiiBbef  of  persons  couldn't  ously  Indsted  curve  Rigi;  - ^ 
possibly  live  on  an  acre,.  It  woitld  Ij^el  pju’t  of  wbich  has  a face  convex  to 

worse  tbau  an  ant  hilb  . , ■ ll«?  base,  and  the  upper  pa^^rt  concave  to 

Now  It  must  be  almost  The  point  of  infection,  where 

oils  that  the  mte  of,  growfb  fh^  of  the 

Ijop  at  any  one  time  dep^bds  b»  the  dur^  meetv  4^^  the  ttme  of  most 
amount  of  food  or  sources  of  subsialenGe-  iWprd'  into  of 

still  available,  and  the  size  of  the  popur  lavihes  the  curN'c  approximately  merges 
lation  alre®^‘  attained;  Tliat  is  to  say*  into  straight:  lines;.  The;^  limits  are 
where  there  is  a sraall  population  and  1^  The  lower  as^mp:* 

practii^Uy  liiiiitlf!^  food  supplies*  the:  tote  iWprese  time  when  thepopu-^' 

rate  oTgroWth  naturally  vnll  be  nothing;  the  upper 

greater  than  when  everybody  has  to  one  luarha  the:  iJcHod  of  inashnUiir 
work  veiy  hard  uud  pfaedee  Ti^d  thr^^^  populatida. 

to  be  sui^  Of  eiamgli  to  eat.  bong  Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  this 

the  means  of  suMstcnce  Is  actuany  ex^^  compound  pu^ve  i^ivc.s  an  accurate  pic- 
hausted  there  is  likely  to  h^,  a ture  W population  history,  we  may 

able  grouji  of  persons;  wbm  because  of  note  tlmt  in  the  early  ycUrfo  follo^^^ 
the  high  cost  of  food,  in  o*’  effort,  the  settlometit  of  a cojrtttrj*,  the  popula- 

are  more  or  lessjunderfed.  if  not  actuany  tion  growth  is  slow,  IVcsently  it  gathers 
hungry,  Tto  that  their  fertiUty  momeptma  and  begins  to  grow  fasteti 


wo.  i.^Uit;»raATiNO  TBP-Gaowra  ov  popvj^iios  in  'Wio  icviTiiV  states 
vou  HC?sixtrr-Uix;s5s^9  . 
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iU!comf>an,ving  diagrams  (Figs,  1.  % and  iu  a young  c6un, try  or  an  old  one, 

3) . iUustraLing  ijje  i^owth  of  popylatioo  let  iia  now  tet It  du4  au  uiter- 

iy  the  Unitod  Statei?,  France,  and  inedmie^age of  growth 

The  heavy,  solid  portion  of  each  cun’O  In  the  diagram  for  Serbia, ,whe^^  the 
shows  the  period  for  which  oeiisus  n»<>  heavy  line  deoptii^  the.  p^-riod  Jcno'wn 
ords  are  available.  Those  periods  out-  records  lie^  in  ahoiit  the  the 

aide  of  this  ohserved  rattge  are  repro'  trurve,  the  theory  again  iMl, hews  Bhjsely 
sented  by  thfe  lighlerv  hrokeii  parts  of  to  the  No  better  fit  by  a gdiieroi 
the  curve.  The  Irttle;  eiwl*^  show  the  law  cO 

exact  fcimk  of  the  actual  known  which  mifehfc  lie 

tiops.  Nofetmwi  in  thcrdiajg^m  f^^^^  incliide  practically  every 

TJnitod  Slates,  where  thd  observatibhk^^^^^ : aeeta  snflhacrtt  ; to 

aw  in  the  lower  of  the  curve,.;  how  demonslrate  the.  gtoimdness  of  tbe  pivs'- 

astimii^rjt^y  wcn  the  mathematical  theory.  Indeed*  ^ 

pry  mattIjOs  the  facts,  It  would  1^.  ■ wOinay  regard  tlu:8ds  a approjama^ 
fextremcly  dipeidt.  to  draw  a single;  cluyd  tlmr  to  the^ 

throiigl.r  tlie  and  r^iiinn  proper 

nearer  to  Int.iitag  t^^  - ' puiilmmaricai  fouftilaticm  for  fuit^ 

Ih  F>hOcev  ^ W^ 

abouto^&chedthe  upperlitiut,  and 

the  ayailabh*  figures  apf)cared  tpwhtd  ? ' ^urthemrow,  there  is.  wason  ip  b^ 
the  P^i^/iePd-pklhe’ curve, t'he:;f||wii^||||jiye  t^^  good'hof. 

Is  almosf'Oouallyweil  »Hstained.;';:;'i^||^i|||§^^  for:haman.'beift^i'lnit'10f  msebls  or. 
thew  am  a few  chiefly  KtiimalsO*H^eepV  of  course,  where  it 

.to  the  edectc^pf  th  with  by  human 

JVpri  it  jb?  plaiti  t hat| tflt  tbo:  whdl*?*^  th?  agencies,  Ijarge  animals  produt??:  too 
lihe  thrpngh  tfe  ^ Lf ; slowly*  Irittn  one  generation  to  the  post, 

as  exacd  aspouhl  b^  exhaustive  experimenta-* 

Hamug  smep  now  ihaf  the  ibeoiy  de-  low  has  been  amply  veri=* 

scribes  with  equal  acenraty  the  rate  of  fied*  by  means  of  a little  world  of  fruit 


Fl'o.  3,— OnOWTB  OF  POPOUATjON  IfT  SI'TnBrA 
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A curve  »QOWJ^O  I'lie  CROWXn  of  a,  C01/3N  V of  FRIJIT  flies  UfFtUSONED  IN  A BOTTLE 


flici-  Tt>  a fruit  fly  {pnmyphila)  iti  h ceiwu?  coofirius  eYe^ytlsing  W 

half-pint  vttiUk,^  or  the  eun'e  ilselfv 

the  bottle  K-presea^  a fairly  hirge,  but  muja,  our  10 

defljufcJy  iimtted,  >vorM, 

meotfrjj  started  off  tbeir  fii’  jujpuktiofi^^  b 

with  a 'fHale  and  f&iaale  fly  a«d  eight  p*’:  ' flmt  thought  lliia 

tea  small  samples  of  offspring  br  flumb^  the  preaenl 

different  ages.  AS;  mut^  fo<0  was  ptP:;  ^ 

yvded  ns  tx>iild  possildy  grtm'  itt  ft  bottle  ’ cm 

of  that  Slice.  Ev^iry  third  day  tbey  tooh  oi  sfupeudous 

ft  ewisiis  hf  the  fly  itopulatiwiv  .’riife  was  digi^  think  of 

aceoinplished  by  drivjjig  dig  flies  iu  siu^  ^ cf ty i cVerj'  yillagei  and  every 
gle-file  farmatiori;  through  ft  this  ediuitry  mymg  its 

and  enumerating  them  a.yilipy  pitssed  ft.  httwa  'ftijl  further  TOiiteio- 

given  ijftiutv  Results  df  i^his  plftte ' twip^^  fteri- 

are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Theieinlil^ftgfyft  Wfe;;  ycidttxpjd  ■|mr?ui£s,  :lie 
population  coaiil.S'.  Indtdyifably  the  lia.rh  a ' fairly  dense 

]>opulation  has  groftmin  aei^rdance  with  pppifladbn^  Wfwiltl  be  alx»ul  66 

ihe  liewiy  dismviB^^ed.  Utw,  > 'fStro  fin.-d  jwi^onV  laod. 

oliscn'ftUons  lie  below  the  linftj.  bat  thiis . Ife  mil.  pt  - noee  be  pniftted  out  that 
5.4  Ijecftrise  of  the  diflimdty  ifl  par-  Eurhf^o  ©♦^ttntrie?  have  a much  greater 

dcmlftr  PSjjerimeht  food  den^tyypf  pc^datiPn  than  M to 

s.uifl>Iy  ip  g<ftj0  yohdit^^  so  Jong  ft  the  square  Bedidum 

jwitiud  from  the  ^tart.  _ ; . . . ^ '.yrttb  fl?.*?,  and  tbt^ 

A g3ah«y  chart  for  the  that  those 

,States-''0iovK-;  tJmt:  we'',hftye  ;^  <0»iiiidri^'c;d%.^^  lie  : selb\ 

j)ttssed;lh«*d:imebf:.iaost'0!pid'gft*wd]^./ ; '4ftppd^  ■ oi 

wJjficb  was,  about:  April  t.  Ifltb^nd  ; 

ftre  going'  tp  increfts^^  opr  sUpportiog,  biii  that  is  ft,  tolwlly  di ffer- 
ymiiulft  tb0  at  a d»mifli'shing  :rvftle-i--unie4ft  ;e 

thett  efm>es’.intb  .pifty^^^$^^^  aud  io  ibftiip  t^lo 

hiis  never  bef<fre  bi0nyted  in  die 

tiy hwimy.  V.  ;lft  t varmuft;  ^ 

seenis  ftUbgether  improbable.  The  deuscly  jtopuJftted  parts  • ftf  the  world. 
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Their  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
worid  is,  “Things  are  so  crowded  here 
with  us  that  we  can’t  afford  to  devote 
much  land  to  agriculture,  so  we’ll  fabri- 
cate articles  that  you  need  and  exchange 
them  for  food  from  the  less  crowded 
countries.’’ 

That  is  quite  reasonable,  and  the 
United  States  could  do  the  same  thing — 
but  what  is  going  to  hapjien  when  the 
other  countries,  now  less  crowded,  no 
longer  have  much  food  to  spare?  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  couldn’t  subsist  more 
than  about  three  months  if  she  depended 
upon  home-grown  food.  She  gets  part 
of  her  food  from  the  United  States.  But 
in  a dozen  or  fifteen  years  the  United 
States  will  probably  be  obliged  to  keep 
all  the  food  raised  here  for  our  own  use. 
There  are  stiU  Australia  and  Africa  and 
the  Argentine  and  a vast  amount  of 
space  left  in  which  to  cultivate  crops; 
but  the  population  in  those  countries  is 
increasing,  too,  and  every  year  brings 
us  a little  nearer  to  a serious  food  prob- 
lem, whether  we  consider  it  for  any  one 
country  or  for  the  world  as  a whole. 

Prof.  E.  M.  East  of  Harvard,  in  what 
is  probably  the  ablest  epitome  of  the 
population  problem  in  the  present  gen- 
eration, says: 

The  international  situation  is  this:  China 
is  stationary  in  population — a high  birth 
rate  (according  to  reports)  and  a high  death 
rate.  With  a permanent  system  of  agricul- 
ture, she  feeds  herself.  Northern  Asia,  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  even  India  can  support  a few 
more  people.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  increasing  at  a rate  which  their  possibOi- 
ties  in  the  way  of  food  production  can  stand 
for  only  a short  time.  Europe,  as  a whole, 
is  already  overpopulated.  England  is  in  the 
least  desirable  condition,  with  the  countries 
of  northern  Europe  running  her  a close 
second.  By  great  efforts  Europe  can  support 
its  present  population  without  extreme  hard- 
ship, but  the  efforts  must  be  sustained  and 
efficient.  There  remains,  then,  Africa  and 
South  America,  as  colonization  centers — 
leaving  the  United  States  for  separate  con- 
sideration. These  places  should  be  able  to 
support  a large  number  of  people.  True, 
large  sections  are  tropical,  and  the  white 


man  has  not  been  particularly  a successful 
occupant  of  the  tropics;  nevertheless,  one 
may  predict,  without  undue  optimism,  that 
these  difficulties  will  be  conquered  and  that 
these  lands  will  repeat  the  history  of  North 
America.  There  will  be  emigration  from 
Etirope,  and  perhaps  from  Asia;  there  will 
be  a birth  release  in  the  new  lands,  and  they 
will  teem  with  people.  And  let  us  make  no 
mistake  here.  If  science  makes  this  develop- 
ment possible,  the  time  when  Africa  and 
South  America  are  filled  to  the  practical 
limits  of  their  food  production  is  no  dim  and 
distant  future.  If  the  rate  of  increase  actu- 
ally existent  during  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  United  States  should  obtain  within  the 
span  of  life  of  the  grandchildren  of  persons 
now  living,  these  countries  will  contain  over 
a billion  inhabitants. 

Fresh  in  our  minds  is  the  recollection 
of  the  commendable  efforts  we  made  to 
save  enough  food  to  feed  the  people  of 
Belgium.  And  in  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  note  that  in  a general  way, 
according  to  Professor  East,  there  is 
added  to  the  total  world  population 
each  year  itoo  Belgiumsl 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  food  problem 
as  it  will  be  in  the  United  States  when 
we  have  reached  the  maximum  of  197 
million  souls.  At  the  present  time  each 
average  person  requires  from  3,000  to 
8,500  calories,  or  food  units,  a day.  On 
that  basis  the  eventual  population 
would  need  260  million  million  units  of 
food  a year.  That  figure  is  so  large  and 
requires  such  an  absurdly  long  string  of 
ciphers  that  it  really  means  nothing. 
But  where  the  260  appears  above  we 
must  substitute  137  to  represent  the 
present  total  annual  production  of  food, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  we  should  re- 
quire nearly  twice  as  much  food  as  we 
now  produce.  Hence,  unless  there  is  not 
merely  a big,  but  a radical,  increase  in 
our  agricultiu'al  output,  we  should  have 
to  get  nearly  one  half  of  our  food  from 
outside  of  the  United  States.  And  by 
that  time  just  what  country  is  going  to 
have  the  food  to  send  to  us?  It  is  more 
likely  that  there  will  then  be  such  dire 
need  for  food  by  the  densely  populated 
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countries  of  Europe  that  the  competi- 
tion will  be  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Ah  yes,  somebody  suggests,  but  we 
shall  simply  farm  more  '“intensively.” 
Many  believe  that  there  is  something 
almost  magical  about  that  word  “in- 
tensively ” when  applied  to  food  produc- 
tion. The  truth  is,  according  to  the  in- 
vestigations and  conclusions  of  Professor 
East,  that  thb  country  has  already  en- 
tered upon  the  era  of  diminishing  re- 
turns in  agriculture.  As  he  expresses 
it,  “Novel  methods  of  culture,  more 
eflScient  machinery,  new  and  better- 
yielding  varieties,  are  but  means  of  ex- 
ploiting a limited  reserve  of  soil  fertility 
at  a higher  rate.  He  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price 
in  a lesser  number  of  blades  to  come 
after.  In  a general  way,  the  sower,  the 
tiller,  the  reaper,  go  their  ways  with  the 
same  changeless  routine  they  have  taken 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  the 
story  of  the  past  gives  us  reason  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  future.” 

East  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  food  produc- 
tion due  to  the  stimulation  of  war  prices, 
the  production  per  capita  from  1890  to 
the  war  period  slightly  declined.  And 
this  in  face  of  fertilizers  and  greatly 
improved  machinery!  East  emphasizes 
not  only  that  the  fertility  of  soils  now 
being  tilled  is  decreasing,  but  that  the 
land  in  reserve  is  less  productive  than 
the  improved  land. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out 
by  Malthus  that  the  p>opulation  prob- 
lem, in  its  direct  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  human  beings  and  forms 
of  social  organizations,  transcends  all 
other  problems.  The  Great  War  was  a 
demonstration  on  a ghastly  gigantic 
scale  of  the  truth  of  the  Malthusian 
contention.  For  in  the  final  analysis  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  Euro{}ean  conflict  was  the 
ever-growing  pressure  of  p>opulation 
upon  subsistence.  And,  offhand,  one 
might  hazard  the  guess  that  as  this 
pressure  increases,  the  difficulties  of 


avoiding  wars  will  grow  immeasurabl; 
greater. 

And  so  arises  the  question:  What  is 
the  answer?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

The  first  thing  likely  to  occur  to  us 
is  birth  control.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  most  thoughtful  students  of  the 
problem  of  population  are  advocates  of 
birth  control.  Nor  is  it  remarkable  that 
Major  Leonard  Darwin,  a son  of  Charles 
Darwin  and  president  of  the  Eugenics 
Education  S<^iety  in  England,  should 
say,  in  a carefully  considered  memoran- 
dum to  the  new  British  Ministry  of 
Health: 

In  the  interest  of  posterity  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  parents  should  limit  the  size  of 
their  family  by  any  means  held  by  them  to 
be  right  (provided  such  means  are  not  in- 
jurious to  health  nor  an  offense  against  public 
morals)  to  such  an  extent  that  the  children 
coidd  be  brought  up  as  efficient  citizens  and 
without  deterioration  in  the  standards  ot 
their  civilization;  and  that  their  parents 
should  not  limit  the  size  of  the  family  fw 
any  other  reason  except  on  account  of  definite 
hereditary  defects,  or  to  secure  an  adequate 
interval  between  births. 

But  the  problem  of  population  cannot 
be  completely  or  finally  solved  by  limita- 
tion of  the  birth  rate,  however  much  this 
may  help  to  a solution.  There  are  two 
methods  which  have  been  thought  of  and 
practiced,  by  which  a nation  may  at- 
tempt to  solve  its  own  problem  of  popu- 
lation after  it  has  become  pressing,  and 
after  the  effects  of  internal  industrial 
development  and  its  creation  of  wealth 
have  been  exhausted.  These  are,  re- 
spectively, the  methods  of  France  and 
Germany.  By  consciously  controlled 
methods,  France  endeavored,  and  on  the 
whole  succeeded,  in  keeping  her  birth 
rate  at  just  such  delicate  balance  with 
the  death  rate  as  to  make  the  population 
nearly  stationary.  France’s  condition, 
social,  economic,  and  political,  in  1914 
represented,  it  appears,  the  results  of 
about  the  maximum  efficiency  of  what 
may  be  called  the  birth-control  method 
of  meeting  the  problem  of  population. 
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Germany  deliberately  chose  just  the 
opposite  method.  Though  the  doctrine 
of  birth  control  is  said  to  have  been 
evolved  in  Glermany,  and  spread  by 
systematic  propaganda  to  all  other  na- 
tions, Germany  has  long  been  the  coun- 
try that  most  rigorously  sought  to 
avoid  it.  On  the  contraiy,  Germany, 
“while  advocating  smaller  families  for 
other  nations,  has  always  sought  the 
highest  possible  birth  rate  for  her- 
self. 

In  brief,  the  German  scheme  has  been 
to  have  such  a large  and  vigorous  popu- 
lation that  when  the  problem  of  sub- 
sistence became  too  acute,  she  could  go 
forth  and  conquer  some  one — preferably 
a nation  practicing  birth  control — ^and 
take  forcibly  the  other  nation’s  land  for 
Germans.  Obviously,  for  the  success  of 
this  scheme,  an  abundance  of  man  power 
is  essential.  Consequently  a high  birth 
rate  must  be  in  every  way  encouraged — 
while  birth  control  is  equally  desired  in 
the  neighboring  country  of  a possible 
military  rival.  In  other  words,  like 
many  another  reform,  birth  control  is  a 
fine  thing  for  the  other  fellow. 

Now,  the  morals  of  the  two  plans  are 
not  at  issue  here.  Both  are  regarded,  on 
different  grounds,  as  highly  immoral  by 
many  |)eople.  Birth  control,  while  it  has 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Puritanically  minded  as  an 
improi>er  interference  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  God. 

Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  actu- 
alities. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
general,  and  in  the  long  nm,  the  German 
plan  is  boimd  to  win  over  the  birth- 
control  plan,  if  the  issue  is  joined  be- 
tween the  two  and  only  the  two,  and  its 
resolution  is  military  in  character.  True, 
Germany  did  not  win  the  war.  But  had 
the  issue  been  joined  solely  between 
France  and  Germany,  there  is,  of  course, 
little  doubt  where  the  victory  would 
have  fallen.  In  the  long  run  the  decisive 
element  is  a mathematically  demonstra- 
ble one.  A stationary  population,  where 
birth  rate  and  death  rate  balance,  is 
necessarily  a population  with  a rela- 
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tive  excess  of  persons  in  the  higher  age 
groups,  not  of  much  use  as  fighters, 
and  a relative  deficiency  of  persons  in 
the  lower  age  groups  where  the  best 
fighters  are.  On  the  contrary,  a people 
with  a high  birth  rate  has  a population 
with  an  excess  of  persons  in  the  younger- 
age  groups. 

So  long  as  there  are  on  the  earth  ag- 
gressively minded  p>eoples  who  from 
choice  deliberately  maintain  a high  birth 
rate,  the  French  solution  of  the  popula- 
tion problem  is,  to  say  the  least,  a risky 
enterprise. 

At  this  point  somebody  is  certain  to 
observe  that  every  so  often  a war  or  an 
epidemic  comes  along  and  reduces  the 
world  population  to  a point  that  simpli- 
fies the  whole  problem. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  the  most 
destructive  war  in  all  history,  nor  the 
most  serious  epidemic  since  the  Middle 
Ages  (the  influenza  scourge),  caused 
more  than  a momentary  hesitation  in 
the  steady  onward  march  of  population 
growth.  These  calamities  were  mere 
hurdles  which  temporarily  slowed  up, 
but  did  not  seriously  delay,  the  normal 
rate  of  growth.  In  the  long  run,  they 
were  nothing  but  a flicker  in  the  record — 
as  we  shall  point  out  in  a paragraph  or 
two. 

Moreover,  to  add  to  the  problem,  the 
normal  death  rate  is  being  reduced.  If 
we  proceeded  on  a strictly  cold-blooded, 
nonhumanitarian  basis,  we  should  re- 
strict much  of  the  present-day  activities 
of  health  boards,  close  down  the  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries  for  the  aged,  and 
rather  encourage  old  people  to  die.  In- 
stead, we  do  everything  possible  to  pro- 
long life,  and  help  the  aged  and  crippled 
by  every  means  at  our  disposal  to  post- 
pone the  end.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it 
should  be;  otherwise,  while  we  might 
have  less  of  a population  problem,  we 
should  have  a world  not  worth  Uving  in. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  longer  than  it  used  to 
be.  Naturally,  any  system  or  form  of 
activity  which  tends,  no  matter  how 
slightly,  to  keep  more  people  alive  at  a 
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how  sharp  is  the  decline  in  1919  after 
the  peak  in  1913.  In  other  words,  we  see 
how  promptly  the  growth  of  population 
tends  to  regiUate  itself  back  toward  the 
normal  after  even  so  disturbing  an  upset 
as  a great  war. 

In  the  United  States  the  death-birth 
ratio  was  not  affected  at  all  by  the  war, 
though  it  was  noticeably  so  by  the  influ- 
enza epidemic.  In  the  United  States 
Birth  Registration-  Area,  we  And  that 
frofn  the  very  low  death-birth  ratio  of 
56  in  1915,  there  was  no  signiflcant 
change  till  the  influenza  year,  1918, 
when  the  ratio  rose  to  78  jier  cent.  But 
in  1919  it  promptly  dropp^  back  to  the 
normal  value  of  57.98,  almost  identical 
with  the  1917  figure  of  57.34.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  the  provisional  figure 
indicates  that  1920  will  show  a lower 
value  for  the  vital  index  than  that  coun- 
try has  had  for  many  years. 

So  it  is  evident  that  population  growth 
is  to  keep  merrily  marching  on — until, 
as  Malthus  forecasted,  it  becomes  the 
biggest  question  confronting  mankind. 
All  manner  of  minor  questions,  from 
time  to  time,  will  have  their  influence 
upon  it,  one  way  or  another,  but  the  big 
issue  will  remain.  As  need  of  food  and 
shelter  becomes  greater,  the  value  of  all 
land  will  doubtless  have  a tendency  to 
increase,  until  it  becomes  so  valuable 
that  the  government  may  either  have  to 
own  all  the  land  of  any  nation,  or  else 
take  drastic  measures  to  make  sure  that 
the  land  is  used  for  the  highest  possible 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number.  In 
other  words,  land  is  going  to  be  such  a 
desirable  thing,  that  the  landowner  will 
be  in  luck — ^but  only  until  his  land 
reaches  such  an  extremely  high  valua- 


tion, due  to  the  world-wide  need  of  it, 
that  it  is  taken  from  him. 

Then,  with  an  enforced  reduction  in 
the  birth  rate,  there  is  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  people  are  to  be  most 
numerous.  Among  the  lower  animals 
the  least  intelligent  often  reproduce 
most  rapidly.  And  in  mankind  that 
part  of  the  population  which,  if  not  the 
most  stupid,  at  any  rate  takes  least 
thought  of  the  future,  has  the  highest 
birth  rate.  Hence  the  lower  classes  tend 
to  replace  the  upper  classes.  The  poor 
man,  facing  p»overty,  and  least  able  to 
rear  children  with  the  advantages  neces- 
sary to  make  them  good  citizens,  is  likely 
to  have  the  largest  family. 

We  hear  much  of  a living  wage.  That 
is,  labor  contends  that  wages  must  be 
suflSciently  higher  to  enable  many  men 
to  buy  more  food  and  of  better  quality 
for  their  families  than  they  have  to-day. 
If  this  desire  on  the  part  of  labor  is  real- 
ized and  an  appreciable  number  of  per- 
sons begin  to  consume  more  calories,  or 
food  units,  each  day,  it  means  probably 
not  only  more  food  consumption  of  the 
average  person,  but  also  larger  families. 
This  is  mentioned  as  an  example  of  one 
more  minor  phase  of  the  whole  problem. 

What  is  the  answer?  Nobody  knows. 
Doubtless  the  forces  of  nature,  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  regulates  the  forces  of 
nature,  will  work  it  out  on  a scale  be- 
yond the  power  of  mere  mankind  greatly 
to  aid  or  deter.  Whatever  the  ulti- 
mate destiny  of  the  universe  it  will  un- 
swervingly be  carried  out.  Constant 
changes  and  human  adjustments  to  the 
rigid  decrees  of  nature  will  go  on,  as  since 
the  dawn  of  time.  Evolution  appears  to 
be  eternal. 
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ELEANORA  COMES  BACK 


BY  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 


TO  understand  the  sensation  caused 
by  Eleanora’s  return — even  for  so 
compelling  a reason  as  a sick  mother — 
one  must  understand  lovely,  peaceful 
old  Brewster,  drowsing  in  the  green-and- 
gold  twilight  of  its  quadruple  rows  of 
elms.  And  only  Doctor  Bartlett  really 
understood  that. 

Miss  Agatha  Wilkes  met  the  news 
with  a relieving  explosiveness,  as  though 
she  had  kept  her  opinion  to  herself  as 
long  as  human  nature  could  endure.  She 
was  explosive  about  many  things,  such 
as  the  hobble  skirts  that  were  then  in 
vogue  or  the  actions  of  the  late  Progres- 
sive party,  but  her  wrath  against  El- 
eanora  had  a p>eculiar  virulence. 

“I  always  knew  that  girl  was  a fool! 
I could  have  told  you  from  the  time  she 
was  five  years  old.  The  rest  of  you  all 
thought  her  so  brilliant  and  charming. 
I didn’t.  I knew  she  was  a seething 
mass  of  vanity.” 

Miss  Agatha’s  vehemence  tightened 
her  fists  and  contracted  her  features. 
Doctor  Bartlett,  watching  it  from  under 
sleepy  lids,  thumb  and  finger  pulling 
thoughtfully  at  his  nose,  inwardly  gave 
it  a biological  explanation  that  would 
have  shocked  her  almost  into  her  grave. 

“Professor  Trevor  is  the  one  I have 
been  sorry  for,”  she  went  on.  “It  was 
she  who  ran  away  with  him — ^you 
needn’t  tell  me!  And  for  Eleanora  to 
come  back  while  his  wife  and  child  are 
living  here — mother  or  no  mother — I 
call  it  insolence!”  She  was  trembling 
with  wrath,  but  Doctor  Bartlett’s  easy- 
going mildness  was  undisturbed. 

“My  Godfrey’s  Appetizer!  Miss  Ag,” 
he  drawled.  “If  your  sick  mother  asks 
to  see  you,  what  can  you  do  but  come?” 
No  one  else  in  Brewster  would  have 


ventured  that  “Miss  Ag,”  but  Doctor 
Bartlett  called  anybody  anything. 
“She’s  a pretty  sick  woman,”  he  added, 
with  a dip  of  his  head  toward  the  old 
Searle  place  next  door.  He  had  stopped 
when  Miss  Agatha  called  to  him  from 
her  veranda. 

“Abby  Searle  is  conventional,”  she 
instructed  him.  “She  has  sent  for 
Eleanora  because  sick  mothers  always 
send  for  erring  daughters.  She  acts  on 
formulas.  Robert  Searle  is  more  hon- 
est; he  hasn’t  forgiven  Eleanora  and  he 
won’t  pretend  he  has.  He  is  going  to  be 
away  while  she  is  here.  I like  that  in 
him.” 

The  doctor  went  down  a step,  picked 
a leaf  of  Virginia  creeper  and  absently 
smelled  it,  then  looked  back  at  Miss 
Agatha  as  though  taking  a humorous 
survey  of  her  capacity. 

“Funny  about  Bob  Searle,”  he  ob- 
served, with  an  air  of  opening  a new 
subject.  “As  a young  fellow  he  grew 
about  the  finest  crop  of  wild  oats  in  the 
local  market.  When  Bob  got  going — 
wow!  Godfrey!” 

Miss  Agatha  considered  it  in  poor 
taste  to  turn  back  thirty  years  on  a 
pillar  of  society. 

“There  has  never  been  a word  against 
him  since  he  married  Abby,”  she  pointed 
out  with  sharpness. 

“No;  that  was  all  he  needed.”  The 
doctor  went  down  another  step,  halted 
again.  “Boys  will  be  boys — that’s  the 
grand  old  Searle  tradition.  But  I never 
happened  to  hear  Bob  say  that  girls  will 
be  girls.” 

“I  should  hope  not.”  Miss  Agatha 
settled  that.  “Eleanora’s  a fool.  I dare 
say  she  thinks  she  did  something  fine 
and  romantic.  Love  and  the  world  well 
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big  thing.  Most  of  us  live  and  die  in 
such  deadly  sobriety,  Ned.  I do  want 
some  one  I know  to  have  had  one — 
grand — ^bust!” 

He  nodded,  as  though  that  were  very 
much  what  he  would  have  exp)ected  from 
her. 

“Eleanora  will  have  her  head  up,” 
he  suggested.  “It  would  be  about  as 
hard  to  champion  her  as  to  cut  her,  I 
should  think.” 

“Gertrude  Hoojjer  wants  to  give  a 
tea  for  her;  she’ll  do  it,  too,  if  Abby 
Searle  is  rash  enough  to  get  better.” 
Miss  Hetty  had  an  amused  grimness. 
“She  was  holding  forth  here  to-day 
about  the  crime  of  wallowing  in  mar- 
riage when  the  compelling  reason  is  gone, 
and  the  soul’s  right  to  its  experiences, 
and  every  womah’s  right  to  a child — 
using  words  I had  never  heard  of  when 
I was  her  age.  Unwholesome!  Danger- 
ous stuff,  Ned!” 

He  was  not  disturbed.  “The  day  I 
see  Miss  Gertrude  Hooper  coming  down 
Main  Street  with  her  little  daughter 
Gerty  by  the  hand  I’ll  begin  to  take  her 
seriously,”  he  drawled.  “The  talkers 
don’t  matter.  It’s  the  ones  who  say 
nothing  . . . .” 

“Yes;  she  was  in  here  to-day,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  so  hard  on  Eleanora,” 
she  took  it  up,  with  a generous  anger. 
“At  least  the  poor  child  didn’t  pre- 
tend and  sneak — run  with  the  hare  and 
hunt  with  the  hounds!  She  was  open 
about  it.” 

He  sighed.  “And  dramatic,  I’m 
afraid.  Too  many  novels,  Hetty! 
Couldn’t  you  have  steered  her  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  shelves?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “ Nothing  would 
have  saved  her  but  the  luck  of  happen- 
ing on  a single  man.  She  was  heady, 
boiling  over — ^and  Hugo  Trevor  was  so 
fatally  stylish!”  She  laughed,  reluc- 
tantly, with  tenderness.  “ Well,  she  did 
a cruel,  selfish  thing,  but  it  is  three  years 
ago  and  she  is  properly  married  to  him 
now.  I wish  the  town  could  let  her 
come  to  see  her  mother  in  peace.” 

“The  town  is  having  the  time  of  its 


life.”  He  rose  and  stood  shining  mild- 
ness down  on  her.  “You’re  all  enjoying 
it,  you  know — ^Miss  Ag  spitting  fire,  and 
the  little  Hooper  whooping,  and  the 
Wentworth  girls  upholding  the  honor 
of  their  sex,  and  Blanche  Heath  as  the 
mother  of  three  daughters,  and  Cora 
Whitehouse  all  stewed  up  between  cast- 
ing the  first  stone  and  cutting  off  your 
right  hand  when  it  offends — it’s  more 
fun  than  anything  that  has  hapoened  to 
you  since  Eleanora  bolted.  By  Godfrey’s 
Appetizer!  Hetty,  you  ladies  of  Brewster 
don’t  get  a square  deal  out  of  life.  This 
excitement  only  shows  how  starved  you 
all  are  for  a little  wholesome  crime  and 
some  big,  jolly  disasters.” 

Miss  Hetty  looked  uneasy,  as  though 
Providence  might  not  understand  the 
doctor’s  way  of  talking. 

“Don’t,  Ned!  I should  think  the 
Titanic  was  disaster  enough.” 

He  was  incorrigible.  “That  didn’t 
last.  A war  would  be  about  right.  A 
good  fat  war  would  take  all  my  neiA’-e 
cases  off  my  hands.” 

“You’ll  never  get  it,”  she  told  him. 

“No,  I suppose  not.  And  the  female 
population  of  Brewster  will  continue  to 
stop  me  to  ask  what  I think  about 
Eleanora’s  coming  back — ” 

“And  you  won’t  tell  one  of  them,”  she 
interrupted.  “How  do  you  really  feel 
about  the  whole  business,  Ned?  What  is 
a man’s  attitude?  The  only  man  who  has 
been  in  to-day  was  old  Mr.  Peabody,  and 
he  looked  embarrassed  and  ducked  out.” 

“Why,  I’m  strong  for  morality  and 
all  the  Christian  virtues,”  he  admitted, 
“but  I’m  afraid  biology  is  generally  on 
the  other  side.  Civilization  is  confound- 
edly hard  on  single  women!  The  wonder 
is  that  more  of  them  don’t  bolt.  W’e 
haven’t  yet  found  a sensible  working 
basis  for ’m.” 

“Well,  Gertrude  Hoo|>er  won’t  find 
it,”  Miss  Hetty  declared.  “Oh,  Ned, 
what  do  you  suppose  Eleanora  has 
learned  out  of  it  all?  What  does  she 
think  of  it  now?” 

“She  won’t  tell  us,  that’s  one  thing 
sure,”  he  said. 
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In  his  first  violence  Mr.  Searle  had 
talked  of  killingTrevor,  but  even  he  could 
not  keep  up  the  fiction  that  Trevor  had 
been  the  most  in  fault.  So  he  erased  his 
daughter’s  name  from  the  family  Bible 
and  forbade  his  wife  to  pronounce  it  in 
his  hearing — and  never  once  asked  him- 
self whence  Eleanora  had  drawn  the 
sense  of  drama  that  came  with  her  hot 
young  blood. 

In  the  morning  Doctor  Bartlett  drove 
down  to  the  station  to  meet  Eleanora. 
His  car  in  those  days  went  in  rushes,  as 
though  he  had  forgotten  the  combina- 
tion and  were  unable  to  stop,  with  in- 
tervals of  crawling  while  he  peacefully 
meditated  what  lever  to  tiy  next.  All 
the  ladies  of  Brewster  seemed  to  be 
doing  their  morning  marketing  or  train- 
ing vines  on  their  front  verandas  about 
train  time,  so  that  they  saw  him  careen 
into  the  road  to  the  station  and  knew 
his  errand.  His  reflections  on  the  soli- 
darity of  the  sex  led  him  into  the  back 
of  a milk  wagon,  and  he  reached  the 
station  just  as  the  train  stopped. 

Eleanora  was  on  the  step,  dark  head 
up,  preoccupied  eyes  searching  the  plat- 
form. When  she  saw  the  doctor,  a quick 
light  of  relief  flashed  out;  then  she 
nodded  and  smiled  in  the  old,  high- 
handed fashion.  That  first  glance 
showed  her  to  him  as  thinned,  fined 
down,  markedly  older;  but  afterward  he 
thought  he  might  have  imagined  it,  for 
her  bright  will  kept  the  old  Eleanora  un- 
changed before  them  all.  Even  in  this 
moment  she  was  a little  grand;  the 
porter  brought  out  everything,  even  her 
cloak,  and  she  gave  him  a regal  fee  as 
the  doctor  came  up. 

“ ’Ix),  Eleanora !”  he  greeted  her,  with 
a cheerful  handshake. 

She  was  being  so  very  composed  and 
natural  that  the  dirtiness  of  the  trip 
seemed  to  be  her  chief  preoccupation. 
As  they  crossed  the  platform  her  glance 
went  boldly  right  and  left,  outwardly 
daring  any  encounter,  but  if  it  fell  on 
familiar  faces  she  did  not  know  it. 

“I  must  telegraph  Hugo  right  away. 
He  always  thinks  I’m  going  to  be  killed 
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or  maimed  when  I go  ten  steps  from 
him,”  she  said,  with  a laugh,  and  turned 
to  the  telegraph  booth.  The  doctor 
heard  her  murmur  the  message,  “Safe 
and  well  dearest  love  Lenore,”  as  she 
wrote.  Then,  as  he  helped  her  into  the 
car,  there  was  a moment’s  pause. 

“Your  mother’s  a little  better  to- 
day,” he  said. 

He  saw  an  instant’s  flicker  of  sur- 
prise, as  though  in  the  ordeal  of  arriving 
Eleanora  had  forgotten  why  she  had 
come,  then  a burning  flush.  She  was 
near  a breakdown,  so  he  rambled  on, 
tumbling  out  anything  he  could  think  of 
to  give  her  back  her  steadiness  before 
she  had  to  face  Main  Street.  To  take 
her  past  all  those  gardening  and  market- 
ing ladies  seemed  so  brutal  that  he 
would  have  slipped  round  by  back  ways 
but  for  the  need  of  explaining.  He  made 
the  turn  with  a rush  that  brought  them 
up  on  the  opposite  coping,  but  Eleanora 
did  not  notice.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
level,  as  though  it  were  the  golden-green 
canopy  of  the  immemorial  elms  that  she 
must  not  see. 

And,  strangely  enough,  there  were  no 
familiar  faces;  the  ladies  of  Brewster 
had  vanished.  Not  a gate  clicked  nor  a 
curtain  stirred.  No  one  was  going  into 
the  library.  The  four  churches  slum- 
bered on  their  four  comers,  the  Colonial 
mansions  seemed  to  doze  in  the  radiant 
morning.  Lady  Godiva  had  not  a more 
unscathed  passage  than  Eleanora  Searle 
in  the  doctor’s  car.  He  saw  that  she  did 
not  realize  anything  but  good  luck,  but 
to  him  that  empty  street  had  an  omi- 
nousness that  brought  a silent,  “Wow! — 
Godfrey !” 

He  took  her  into  the  house,  and  while 
her  bright  glance  was  welcoming  famil- 
iar things  with  a smiling,  social  courte^, 
as  if  it  were  all  a little  quaint  but  very 
pleasant  to  revisit — the  poor  child’s  idea 
of  being  game — ^he  had  to  give  her  a 
direct  blow.  Eleanora  had  always  been 
a little  patronizing  of  her  mother,  but 
she  had  adored  her  handsome  father. 

“Your  father  isn’t  home,  Eleanora. 
Off  for  several  days.” 
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playing  h«?roine.  Goosciously  tpaiUiig  h^r  Irieir  rplum.  Gertrude  Htwpef  senl  some 
<3Uvudsi  of  gjory^  The  little:  doctor  lise'  carvl  that 

teiied  in  copsi’fvative  kindJiness^  and  kaniided  like;  eonitriitolatiops  and  that 
his,  ■*  Wellviiow-— that's  fine!”  expressed  made  Eieaiiora’s  eye|jr<,ws  take-  a : c*r»oi 
m sympathetic-  an  intention  that,  she  ateh.  Gerttody  was.notof  ohl  Brewster^ 
ojK'ned  her  .httndhug  and  brought' out  a and  Eleantjra  in  her  briUian!  day  had 
photograph  of  a splendid  ehihli  inerely  beeu  niee  to  her;  Gertrude  t'anie 

“Here’s  my  Gogo',”  she  said,  and  the  in  the  late  afterniJon,  eager  to  champioiu 
drama  was  gone,  t}»e  strut  forgotten^  P?ndy  to  mock  at  the  old  fogies  of  the 
voit^  and  eyes  were  .^uiek,  warm,  glad,  town,  but  Eleanora,  gravely  refusing  the 
“JxnT  he  It  darURg|*^  ;;!^e  rushed,  allianr'e,  was  still  bewildicTtngly  nice,  to 

details;,  nnwslotea.  She  was  iwssionately  her.  Her  inother  was  better,  but  slie 
tt  mother  ; her  arms  yisibjy  j^-artied  for  qnktly  put  aside  the  .proffered  ten, 
the- little  }^<m,  TliCB  a nufj^e  app^  can’t  istky  away  long  from  my 

at  t lie  head  of  the  stairs  and  made  k huusband  and  my  little  iwyt:^  she  said. 
sruding  sign,  and  Eleanora,  t>n<ie  more  mentioning  them  vd  th  a naturalness  that 
heroine  of  a love  that  above,  the’  wa***  superb.  An  enornmus  letter  to 
law*,  w'enf,  up  to  her  mother,  Hugo  lay  on  the.  hall  mble  iand  she  let 

The  long  day  dragged  past  in  the  Gertrude  uiail  iL' ^^4% 
hushe!]  ht>»^.  Mrs,  t-ktarle,  renewed  in  out  a sjieciol-deh-i'pry  brought 

a way  Miss  Agatha!  Wilkes  could- never  an  equally  hitgc  ' letter  with  ;Tms"or’^ 
have  comprehended  by  the  handclasp  of  name  written  da&lriflgly  ,?iCTp^  the  ctur 
her  erring  daugliter>.  slept  healing  utT,  .fileanora’s  gooiLh^"-  absent; 
h<mrs.  ■ drojiiced  in,  not  fiet  likhd  preisaid  the  letter  to  her  side  ks' 

Oim  bf  iht*  ^rkywho  hod  copied  m Hv . 

(ur  adored  Eleonora  called  to  welmm®  Aliss-  tjfetty  .ludiMm  -mon  os 
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the  library  was  closed — taking  the  girl 
into  a warm  embrace  and  neither  invit- 
ing nor  avoiding  the  great  topic.  She 
loved  the  baby.  Every  detail  of  his 
little  being  was  of  intense  interest  to  her. 
The  town,  seen  through  Miss  Hetty, 
became  each  moment  less  formidable, 
more  the  old  welcoming  home,  and  it 
was  Eleanora  who  suggested  that  she 
walk  back  with  her  guest. 

If  Miss  Hetty  had  obeyed  her  fright- 
ened thought  she  would  have  cried, 
“ For  the  love  of  Heaven,  don’t  stir  out- 
side your  front  door,  my  poor  child!” 
But  she  could  only  give  quick  assent  and 
look  apprehensively ' from  the  window 
while  Eleanora  got  her  hat.  It  had  the 
old  flash  of  bright  color;  with  the  sudden 
spirit  in  her  face — courage,  audacity, 
drama,  whatever  it  was — she  might  have 
been  the  old  Eleanora,  except  that  she 
tucked  her  hand  under  Miss  Hetty’s  arm. 
The  old  Eleanora  had  always  walked  free. 

The  great  avenue  stretched  before 
them,  surprisingly  quiet  for  that  hour  of 
the  day.  They  passed  the  Wilkeses’ 
house  without  an  encounter,  though  per- 
haps a curtain  stirred  in  Miss  Agatha’s 
room — ^Miss  Hetty  was  not  sure.  Elea- 
nora was  talking  bravely  and  her  com- 
panion made  sounds  of  loving  assent  at 
proper  intervals.  They  were  nearly  at 
the  Whitehouse  place  before  they  saw 
that  there  were  cars  and  carriages  in 
waiting. 

“Oh,  that’s  where  everyone  is!”  Miss 
Hetty  spoke  impulsively.  “ It’s  the  con- 
cert for  the  benefit  of  the  Guild.  Cora 
Whitehouse  is  having  it  this  year.” 

“Are  they  still  doing  that?”  Eleanora 
murmured ; then  her  smile  faltered,  grew 
fixed,  for  the  Whitehouse  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  all  Brewster  streamed 
out. 

“Dear,  if  you  don’t  want  to  see 
them  ...”  Miss  Hetty  began,  then 
stopped,  helplessly,  for  it  was  too  late. 

“Why  should  I mind  seeing  them?” 
Eleanora  spoke  grandly  and  made  a 
movement  to  free  her  arm,  but  Miss 
Hetty  held  it  to  her  side,  her  hand  clos- 
ing about  Eleanora’s. 
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“Of  course  you  don’t!  Anything!” 
she  said  with  hearty  incoherence. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Blanche 
Heath  came  first,  for  she  was  a power  in 
Brewster.  She  shepherded  tall  daugh- 
ters, talking  to  them  strongly,  absorb- 
ingly, and  so  saw  no  one  else.  Mrs. 
Sanderson,  coming  next,  gained  her  car 
in  safety  and  affected  to  study  the  after- 
noon’s program  while  she  waited  exas- 
peratedly  for  Dorothy.  The  _ Went- 
worth girls,  as  Doctor  Bartlett  called 
two  maiden  ladies  of  eighty-three  and 
eighty-five,  with  more  courage,  plainly 
saw  Eleanora  and  as  plainly  did  not 
speak  to  her.  She  returned  their  look 
with  quiet  coolness,  smiling  a little, 
advancing  as  tranquilly  as  though  she 
traversed  a flock  of  pigeons.  It  was  Miss 
Hetty  who  looked  like  the  guilty  one. 
Then  Mrs.  Doane  made  a (mint  of 
speaking  to  her,  gravely,  as  though  they 
met  at  a funeral,  but  publicly  taking  her 
hand,  and  several  greetings  followed, 
some  stiff,  some  overcordial,  some  sor- 
rowful, and  all  conscious — conscious  of 
her  position,  of  the  need  for  a moral 
attitude.  And  last  of  all,  when  Mrs. 
Sanderson’s  nervous  fingers  had  nearly 
worn  out  the  program,  Dorothy  Sander- 
son came  running  out,  exuberantly  sev- 
enteen, and,  seeing  Eleanora,  now  al- 
most passed,  she  ran  after  her  with  a 
perfectly  spontaneous  cry  of  welcome. 

“Oh,  darling  old  Eleanora!”  she  re- 
joiced, and  in  the  face  of  all  Brewster 
hugged  her  tight.  “I’m  coming  to  see 
you,”  she  rushed  on.  “I  must  run  now 
— ^I’ve  been  keeping  mother  waiting  and 
she’ll  be  hopping — ^but  I’m  so  glad 
you’re  back!” 

Perhaps  taking  it  in  just  the'right  way 
was  the  hardest  part  of  Eleanora’s  trial, 
but  she  did  it  perfectly,  neither  refusing 
the  girl’s  'warmth  nor  accepting  her 
partisanship.  A sense  of  drama  is  a 
mighty  arm  in  social  difficulties.  Miss 
Hetty  walked  on  on  trembling  knees, 
but  Eleanora  was  in  every  proud  line  the 
captain  of  her  soul.  She  did  not  sp>eak 
untU  they  paused  at  the  library  steps. 

“A  great  love  is  worth  anything  it 
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costs,”  she  said,  her  eyes  shooting  con- 
viction straight  into  Miss  Hetty’s  trou- 
bled look.  “There  has  never  been  a 
moment  when  I would  not  do  it  over 
again.” 

“My  poor  child!”  murmured  Miss 
Hetty,  which  was  not  at  all  the  right  re- 
sponse, but  Eleanora  was  too  exalted  to 
notice.  She  would  not  come  in  or  accept 
company  back.  Her  great  love  floated 
about  her  like  a banner  as  she  swimg  off 
under  the  elms. 

All  that  week  battle  raged  up  and 
down  the  town.  Mrs.  Doane  thought 
that  the  Saturday  Club  should  send  a 
card  to  Eleanora,  Mrs.  Sanderson  threat- 
ened to  resign  if  it  did,  and  a special 
board  meeting,  after  three  hot  hours, 
ended  in  a deadlock.  Several  deter- 
mined-looking ladies  made  grave  calls  on 
Eleanora — and  came  away  not  a little 
exa.sperated.  Eleanora’s  answering  grav- 
ity showed  a comteous  recognition  of 
their  attitude,  but  the  angle  of  her  head, 
her  serene  references  to  her  husband  and 
her  child,  showed  equally  that  it  was  not 
in  the  least  her  own  attitude.  Invita- 
tions that  had  nearly  wrecked  families 
before  they  were  sent  met  with  a pleas- 
ant refusal;  Eleanora  could  not  leave 
her  mother.  Every  move  she  made  was 
triumphantly,  dramatically,  right.  It  is 
impK)ssible  either  to  condone  or  to  con- 
demn successfully  when  the  culprit  has 
it  all  settled  in  her  own  mind.  Public 
feeling  seethed  under  the  tranquil  elms. 

Sunday  morning  Miss  Agatha  Wilkes 
sent  for  Doctor  Bartlett. 

“There’s  nothing  in  the  world  the 
matter  with  me  but  sheer  rage,”  she 
greeted  him  from  a big  chair  by  the  win- 
dow, where  she  sat  rigidly  erect,  her  stiff 
neck  bundled  up  in  shawls.  She  had  to 
slew  her  eyes  about  to  see  him,  and 
motioned  him  to  a chair  within  her 
range.  “If  Eleanora  Searle  is  going  to 
go  flaunting  up  and  down  this  street 
much  longer,  I shall  be  seriously  laid  up. 
The  insolence  of  it!”  Miss  Agatha’s 
vehemence  wrenched  the  inflamed  cords 
and  she  gasped  with  pain,  but  she  was 
not  ready  to  attend  to  them  yet.  “She 


has  the  Sanderson  child  with  her  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  and  Mrs.  Sander- 
son is  nearly  crazy  about  it.  But  you 
can’t  lock  up  a big  girl  of  seventeen — or 
she  says  you  can’t.  I could ! Filling  her 
up  with  stuff  about  a great  love  and 
courage  to  suffer  for  it — and  then  they 
go  down  together  and  telegraph  Hugo 
Trevor  good  night — he  telegraphs  her 
good  morning.  I told  you  that  girl  was 
a fool!” 

The  little  doctor  sat  comerwise  on  a 
hard  chair,  thoughtfully  pinching  his 
nose. 

“Lot  better  for  your  neck.  Miss  Ag, 
if  you  moved  away  from  the  window,”  he 
observed,  so  mildly  that  she  explained  in 
all  seriousness  that  there  was  no  draught. 

“You  heard  what  happened  yesterday 
in  the  post-oflBce,”  she  rushed  on. 

“I’ve  had  only  nine  versions,”  he  said. 
“Hard  to  get  at  the  truth  of  these 
things.” 

“You  can  be  funny,  but  it  isn’t 
funny,”  she  returned.  “Eleanora  was 
there  mailing  an  enormous  letter  to 
Trevor — she  never  steps  out  without  an 
enormous  letter  all  covered  with  stamps 
— ^and  at  the  door  ...” 

The  doctor  interrupted  with  great 
earnestness,  “Now  the  Wentworth  girb 
say  it  was  at  the  stamp  window,  and 
Blanche  Heath  ...” 

She  gave  him  an  exasperated  glare. 
“Well,  wherever  it  was,  for  her  to  bow 
to  Hugo  Trevor’s  rightful  wife,  as  you 
would  bow  to  anyone  you  knew,  I call 
it  depraved !” 

“Did  you  hear  she  bowed?  In  my 
favorite  version,”  said  the  doctor, 
“Eleanora  tried  to  get  away,  but  the 
first  Airs.  Trevor  cried,  ‘You  Jezebel!’ 
and  sank  to  the  floor  unconscious.  I’m 
told  it  took  me  an  hour  to  bring  her  back 
to  life.” 

“Oh,  well,  if  you  won’t  talk  seriously, 
we  will  attend  to  my  neck,”  she  snap|>ed. 
“The  pKK)r  woman  only  tiumed  very  red 
and  hurried  away,  as  though  she  were 
the  one  in  fault.  How  Eleanora  can  stay 
here,  face  to  face  with  what  she  has 
done — ! If  you  are  her  friend — and 
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you’re  always  championing  her — ^you 
tell  her  her  mother  is  well  enough  to  be 
left  now.  K you  don’t,  I wiU.” 

“Signed  ‘WeU  Wisher’?’’  he  sug- 
gested. 

“Signed  Agatha  Wilkes!  I mean  it, 
Edward  Bartlett.  We  have  stood  about 
all  we’re  going  to.”  She  started  to  nod 
home  her  meaning,  but  caught  her  neck 
in  both  hands.  “If  you  can  stop  this 
pain,  I wish  you’d  do  it,”  she  said, 
savagely.  “It’s  not  my  experience  that 
doctors  ever  cure  anything,  but  you 
might  as  well  try.” 

“If  God  has  elected  to  wring  your 
neck.  Miss  Ag,  man  can’t  do  much,”  he 
said,  exploring  the  lame  cords  with  ex- 
pert finger  tips. 

Miss  Agatha’s  threat  left  him  thought- 
ful. The  doctor  estimated  a person’s 
feelings  by  her  avoirdupois  rather  than 
by  the  angle  at  which  she  carried  her  hat, 
and  Eleanora  had  visibly  lost  pounds. 
Further  loss  would  not  be  advisable, 
with  that  great  child  to  care  for.  The 
unfortunate  girl  must  not  receive  any 
such  letter.  He  sauntered  down  Main 
Street  with  an  idea  of  getting  help  from 
Miss  Hetty.  But  he  might  have  known 
that  the  gods  of  drama  would  be  on 
Eleanora’s  side. 

The  four  churches  were  disgorging 
their  congregations  and  the  day’s  sensa- 
tion was  barely  launched — ^for  it  seemed 
that  in  all  four  the  sermon  had  turned 
on  the  Seventh  Commandment — ^when 
Eleanora  herself  came  hurrying  under 
the  elms  in  all  the  dashing  smartness  of 
her  traveling  clothes,  bag  and  umbrella 
in  her  hand.  The  congregations  instinc- 
tively parted  to  let  her  through,  but  she 
did  not  ap(>ear  to  know  it;  her  eyes  had 
found  the  doctor  with  a great  leap  of 
relief. 

“My  baby  is  ill,”  she  said,  quickly, 
her  voice  clear  in  the  surrounding  si- 
lence. “ I’ve  had  a telegram.  I must  get 
the  train.  Make  some  one  take  me.” 

Of  course,  anyone  would  have  offered 
a car — ^they  were  all  to  rei>eat  that  for 
days  afterward — but  before  they  could 
collect  their  wits  and  make  the  move, 


Dorothy  Sanderson,  shaking  off  a clutch- 
ing mother,  had  sprung  into  the  Sander- 
son car. 

“Jump  in,  dear,”  she  shouted,  and  so 
Brewster  saw  them  fly  away  together, 
Dorothy  in  a blaze  of  generous  protest, 
Eleanora  looking  straight  ahead  to  her 
goal. 

“All  things  considered,  it  might  be 
better  for  that  child — ” the  doctor  over- 
heard, and,  “Isn’t  that  child  pretty  big 
for  his  alleged  age?”  He  turned  to  Miss 
Hetty  Judson  and,  finding  tears  in  her 
eyes,  went  along  with  her. 

“Wow!  Godfrey!  This  town’s  rotten 
with  respectability,”  he  muttered. 
“Nothing  but  a volcano  in  full  action 
can  save  it,  Het!” 

The  news  traveled  up  and  down  Main 
Street  that  Mr.  Searle  was  ill  and  had 
asked  to  have  Eleanora  sent  for.  Miss 
Agatha  Wilkes  heard  it  as  she  was 
checking  up  the  day’s  output  of  sponges, 
bandages,  and  pads,  and  glanced  up  with 
suspended  pencil.  Her  face  looked  fuller 
in  its  frame  of  white  veil. 

“Well,  I am  not  surprised.  He  has 
been  pretty  lonely  this  last  year  without 
his  wife,”  she  said,  only  half  attending. 
“Do  you  know  that  we  have  been  get- 
ting out  three  thousand  pieces?”  . . . 

The  news  found  Blanche  Heath  com- 
ing off  duty,  rings  of  fatigue  under  her 
eyes,  but  looking  handsome  and  eflKcient 
in  her  nurse’s  white.  The  boys  who  had 
drilled  so  dashingly  under  the  elms  were 
all  gone  and  the  college  had  long  been  si- 
lent, but  one  of  the  dormitories  had  been 
taken  over  as  a hospital  for  the  return- 
ing cargoes  of  wounded,  and  Blanche  was 
at  its  head. 

“I  wish  she  would  stay,  if  she  has  had 
any  training,”  she  said.  “Eleanora 
would  make  a good  nurse.  Did  you 
know  that  Gertrude  Hooper  has  been 
decorated?  Distinguished  service  and 
bravery  under  fire.  My  girls  ...” 

Miss  Hetty  Judson  heard  it  in  what 
used  to  be  the  reading  room  of  the  Jud- 
son Memorial  Library.  The  long  maga- 
zine table  was  now  a cutting  table,  grind- 
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ing  out  flannelette  pajamas  to  be  fed  to 
surroimding  sewing  machines. 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  see  her,”  she  said, 
warmly.  “No,  dear,  you’re  putting 
your  pins  too  near  the  edge.  See,  this 
way.” 

The  younger  Wentworth  girl,  alone 
now,  was  setting  up  a gray  sock. 

“I  know  I could  run  a knitting  ma- 
chine if  I had  one,”  she  said.  “Oh — 
Eleanora  Searle?  Mr.  Searle  has  looked 
ill  for  a long  time.  Do  you  think  it  is  all 
right  to  put  in  a little  note  for  the  dear 
lad  who  gets  these?” 

The  news  took  longer  to  travel  now; 
all  were  so  busy  that  they  kept  forgetting 
to  pass  on  what  they  heard.  And  so  it 
reached  Dorothy  Sanderson  only  the  day 
before  Eleanora’s  arrival.  She  heard 
it  at  the  Red  Cross  canteen  down  at  the 
railway  station  and  came  home  in  a 
smothered  blaze  of  excitement. 

“I  want  to  see  Eleanora  more  than 
anyone  on  earth,”  she  told  her  mother, 
defiantly,  but  Mrs.  Sanderson  had  a let- 
ter from  her  boy  in  Prance  and  could 
take  in  nothing  else. 

“Will  says  there  will  be  peace  by 
autumn,”  she  said,  with  a quiver  of 
exultation. 

Doctor  Bartlett  drove  down  to  meet 
Eleanora,  but  the  same  train  brought 
boys  for  the  hospital,  so  he  forgot  all 
about  her  until  the  ambulances  had 
driven  off.  He  might  have  gone  away 
without  her  if  Dorothy  Sanderson  had 
not  deserted  the  canteen  to  take  her 
into  an  ardent  embrace. 

“Oh,  I’ve  wanted  so  to  see  you,  Elea- 
nora,” she  kept  saying. 

Eleanora  presented  the  old  brave 
brilliance,  but  the  change  was  past  hid- 
ing. She  looked  tired,  tired  to  the  bone, 
and  even  the  doctor  knew  that  she  was 
shabby.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  kept 
her  waiting. 

“Oh,  the  boys  first!”  she  said,  with  a 
rather  mechanical  smile.  Her  eyes  were 
darting  right  and  left  for  familiar  faces, 
just  as  they  had  five  years  ago.  “I  must 
telegraph  my  Hugo,”  she  added,  and 
both  Dorothy  and  the  doctor  heard  her 


murmur  her  message,  “Arrived  safely 
darling  love  to  you  and  babies  Lenore.” 
Dorothy  gave  a sigh  of  thrilled  satisfac- 
tion and  tucked  Eleanora  into  the  car  as 
though  she  were  very  precious. 

“See  you  to-night!”  she  cried  after 
them  as  the  car,  having  finished  a churn- 
ing hesitation,  leaped  off. 

“Father  says  he  is  in  no  danger,” 
Eleanora  began,  with  a keen  glance  into 
the  doctor’s  face. 

“He’s  lonesome,  that’s  all,”  the  doctor 
said.  “And  it’s  enough  to  make  any 
man  sick  to  be  tied  up  at  home  because 
he’s  old  when  he  wants  to  go  to  fight!” 
His  hands  tightened  on  the  wheel  so 
belligerently  that  the  car  bucked  and 
had  to  be  pacified.  “My  Godfrey! 
Eleanora,  but  our  boys  are  great!  Have 
you  seen  this  morning’s  paper?” 

He  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  but  they 
were  nearing  Main  Street  and  Eleanora 
scarcely  heard.  Her  head  was  at  the 
old  poise,  her  eyes  gravely  ready  for  the 
old  encounters,  her  hands  were  clenched 
in  her  lap  to  forbid  any  flinching.  Luck 
was  not  to  befriend  her  this  time,  for  all 
Brewster  seemed  to  be  hurrying  under 
the  elms.  At  the  very  turning  there  was 
Blanche  Heath  leaving  home  in  her 
nurse’s  white.  Eleanora  looked  past  her 
with  the  fine  serenity  of  one  for  whom 
the  world  is  well  lost;  but  Blanche  was 
making  a trumpet  of  her  hands. 

“Oh,  Eleanora — I want  to  see  you. 
I’ll  be  in  to-night!”  she  shouted. 

Eleanora  could  only  give  bftck  a dazed 
bow.  Then  she  had  to  bow  again  to 
Cora  Whitehouse,  who  had  lifted  her 
hand  in  a cheerful  wave  as  she  ducked 
out  of  the  doctor’s  erratic  path.  Mrs. 
Doane  flourished  the  morning  paper 
from  her  veranda.  Eleanora’s  color 
rose,  her  eyes  began  to  glow.  Streams  of 
girls  in  Red  Cross  aprons  and  caps  were 
pouring  into  the  Presbyterian  Sunday- 
school  rooms,  and  Miss  Agatha  Wilkes, 
who  stood  outside  as  though  herding 
them,  looked  up  with  a preoccupied  nod. 

“ Come  in  and  help  when  you  have  a 
spare  hour!”  she  called  after  the  car. 

Eleanora  saw  rather  than  heard  the 
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words,  and  nodded  back  a promise.  Her 
lips  trembled. 

“ K you  are  true  to  what  you  believe — 
if  you  don’t  go  back  on  what  you  have 
done  — other  people  have  to  come 
round!”  she  exclaimed,  with  smothered 
vehemence. 

The  doctor  was  at  Chdteau-Thierry 
and  gave  a general  assent  to  anything. 

“They’ll  stick,  our  boys,”  he  ex\ilted, 
and  would  have  taken  her  past  her  house 
if  she  had  not  stopped  him. 

“You’ll  do  your  father  good,”  he  said, 
with  a tardy  recognition  of  her  arrival. 
“Don’t  let  him  talk  too  much  war  if  you 
can  help  it.  Bob’s  excitable.” 

She  looked  into  his  absorbed  face  with 
a vague  compunction.  “We  have  been 
living  rather  far  from  the  war,  some- 
how,” she  said,  “and  with  two  babies  to 
take  care  of — ” 

“Keeps  you  busy,”  he  assented,  get- 
ting out  her  bag  and  puffing  ahead  of  her 
up  the  steps.  Entering  the  old  house — 
her  mother  gone,  her  father  at  last  hold- 
ing out  his  hand — meant  overwhelming 
emotion  for  Eleanora,  but  there  was  no 
one  to  see  how  she  bore  it,  to  record  that 
through  everything  her  flag  still  flew. 
The  doctor  had  rushed  on  to  the  hospital. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  as  the  workers 
were  pouring  out  again,  Eleanora  carried 
a heavily  stamped  letter  to  the  post- 
office,  and  anyone  who  passed  might  see 
that  it  was  addressed  to  Trevor.  Her 
head  had  the  old  spirited  lift,  her  step 
showed  the  proud  freedom  of  one  who 
has  transcended  rather  than  trans- 
gressed the  law,  but  her  grave  eyes  were 
pledged  to  make  no  advances.  They 
surely  must  have  seen  that  she  was 
taking  it  exactly,  dramatically,  right, 
but  they  covered  their  backdown  by  a 
cheerful  offhandedness  and  merged  their 
greetings  into  offers  of  work.  The  town 
was  seething  with  activities  and  uni- 
versally proud  of  its  record.  No  one 
talked  anything  but  war  until  in  the 
post-office  she  came  again  upon  Dorothy 
Sanderson,  who  also  was  mailing  a huge 
letter.  Dorothy  put  an  arm  through 
hers  and  they  walked  back  together. 


“You’re  so  perfectly  glorious,  Elea- 
nora!” she  burst  out.  “You  didn’t  let 
your  life  be  ruined  for  a convention.  You 
did  the  hard,  fine  thing  and  took  the 
consequences.  And  you’ve  never  been 
sorry  for  one  little  minute,  have  you?” 

And  so  Eleanora  said  all  over  again 
what  she  had  said  five  years  before, 
about  a great  love  and  the  price  well 
paid,  and  regained  some  of  the  old  dash 
as  they  went  together  to  telegraph  Hugo 
good  night. 

The  town  continued  to  show  a heart- 
warming, yet  almost  disconcerting, 
friendliness.  There  was  a growing  misfit 
between  Eleanora’s  attitude  and  theirs. 
Her  first  triumphant  thought  that  they 
had  “come  round”  did  not  last;  no  one 
knowing  them  could  believe  that  their 
moral  judgment  would  change.  Some- 
times it  looked  as  though  they  were  sim- 
ply too  busy  to  apply  it.  Even  her 
father  seemed  to  be  forgetting.  He  kept 
the  babies’  photographs  on  his  mantel- 
piece, and  one  morning,  when  she  was 
reading  him  the  war  news,  he  inter- 
rupted to  say,  cheerfully: 

“Nellie,  send  for  the  children  and 
spend  six  months  with  me.  We’ll  have 
fine  times.” 

She  only  smiled.  “Oh,  I can’t  leave 
my  husband,”  she  said,  as  any  devoted 
wife  must.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  mentioned  Hugo  to  him,  but  she 
talked  of  him  to  everyone  else,  bringing 
in  his  name  as  though  she  forbade  them 
to  forget.  Miss  Hetty  Judson,  meeting 
the  doctor  after  a talk  with  Eleanora, 
shook  a troubled  head  at  him. 

“Love  doesn’t  have  to  go  on  proving 
itself  to  the  end  of  time,”  she  said. 
“We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  poor 
child  loves  her  husband;  she  doesn’t 
have  to  rub  it  in  with  all  these  telegrams 
and  special  deliveries.  We  want  to  for- 
get the  past  and  she  won’t  let  us.” 

“Romance,  romance!”  The  doctor 
was  patient  of  it.  “Take  that  away 
from  her  and  she’s  nobody.  Take  away 
our  boys’  glory  and  they’re  cannon  fod- 
der. We  can’t  fight  without  banners. 
My  Godfrey!  Het,  but  I’d  like  to  be  car- 
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rying  one.”  He  could  not  long  keep 
away  from  the  war. 

Eleanora’s  week  sped  past.  Her 
father  got  out  into  the  sunshine,  and 
even  walked  to  the  p>ost-office,  leaning  on 
her  arm — a public  picture  of  reconcilia- 
tion that  once  would  have  shaken  the 
town  to  its  foundations.  Now  the  htir- 
lying  citizens  only  called  out,  “Glad 
you’re  better!”  and  saw  in  it  nothing 
Wther.  Eleanora,  who  had  set  out 
braced  for  conscious  glances,  came  back 
dispirited,  a little  bewildered,  and  an- 
nounced that  her  stay  was  over.  The 
kind  neighbor  who  had  the  babies  had 
offered  another  week,  but  it  seemed  that 
Hugo  was  growing  impatient. 

Dorothy  Sanderson,  coming  in  on  the 
annoimcement,  was  distressed.  She 
went  with  Eleanora  to  telegraph  the 
good  news  to  Hugo,  then  lured  her  on 
into  the  lovely  summer  fields  and  made 
her  drop  down  on  a haycock  under  an 
oak. 

“ It  has  been  so  wonderful,  having  you 
come,”  she  burst  out. 

Eleanora,  lying  back  with  her  eyes 
shut,  looked  old  and  tired,  but  she 
opened  them  at  the  challenge  and  sum- 
moned up  an  answering  spirit. 

“Good  little  Dorothy,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

“No,  I’m  not  good.  Not  what  con- 
ventional people  call  good.”  Dorothy 
looked  fiercely  away  across  the  shining 
stubble  to  the  peaceful  hills.  “At  least, 
I’m  not  going  to  be.  Oh,  Eleanora,  he’s 
so  perfectly  dear  and  beautiful!”  And, 
hiding  her  face  in  Eleanora’s  lap,  she 
began  to  sob. 

Eleanora  sat  as  though  turned  to 
stone.  Her  stillness  was  that  of  crea- 
tures hearing  a sound  that  means  mortal 
danger.  Then,  very  cautiously,  almost 
feebly,  she  put  out  a hand  to  stroke  the 
roughened  hair. 

“Tell  me  about  it,”  she  whisi>ered. 

It  might  have  been  her  own  tale.  He 
was  married  to  a cold,  unsympathetic 
woman  who  had  gobbled  him  up  when 
he  was  almost  a boy;  he  had  never 
known  what  love  was  until  he  had  met 
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Dorothy.  From  the  fii^t  moment  it  had 
been  the  Big  Thing  with  them  both. 
He  was  doing  magnificent  war  work  in 
Washington;  she  could  join  him  there 
and  nobody  need  know  a thing  about 
them. 

“But,  of  course,  it  wouldn’t  be  hid- 
ing,” she  interrupted  herself.  “We 
should  be  as  proud  and  brave  as  you 
were,  Eleanora.  We’d  pay  the  price!” 

Eleanora  stroked  the  burrowing  head 
imtil  Dorothy  got  hold  of  her  fingers  and 
kissed  them,  then  put  them  to  warm 
under  her  burning  (^eek. 

“Oh,  love  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  matters,”  the  girl  murmured. 
“If  Lester  and  I can  keep  what  you  and 
Hugo  have  kept  ...” 

The  sun,  slipping  lower  in  the  west, 
sent  a tide  of  golden  light  over  them. 
Eleanora  hid  her  face  with  her  other 
hand. 

“Dottie,  there  is  one  thing  you  must 
think  of;”  she  spoke  so  ca.suaily  that  no 
one  could  have  been  alarm^.  “Of 
course  you  want  to  reckon  up  the  whole 
price — ^not  say  afterward,  ‘ I didn’t  know 
I’d  have  to  pay  that!’  WeU,  there’s  the 
stupid  question  of  money.  Hugo  could 
never  teach  again;  no  college  or  school 
would  have  taken  him  after  what  we 
did.  And  it  is  so  hard  for  a man  to  get 
on  in  a new  business.  He  has  tried 
dozens — agencies  and  clerkships  and 
things — ^but  they  really  are  beneath  his 
powers  and  he  gets  so  bored  and  impa- 
tient. We’ve  been  frightfully  poor.  I 
have  had  three  babies — ^I  lost  one  when 
it  was  bom — ^and  done  my  own  work, 
and  taken  a boarder  now  and  then,  to 
help  out.  Hugo  is  very  unhappy  over 
it,  but  there  it  is.  We’ve  spoiled  his 
career.” 

A stillness  had  come  on  the  girl,  as 
though  she,  too,  had  heard  the  sound  of 
distant  danger.  Then  she  squirmed  away 
from  it. 

“Oh,  it  wouldn’t  hurt  an  expert  ac- 
countant,” she  exclaimed.  “That’s  not 
like  teaching.” 

“I  should  think  an  accountant  would 
have  to  sound  rather  sober  and  responsi- 
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ble,”  Eleanora  said,  but  not  very  seri- 
ously. “Oh,  this  is  a sweet  place.  Dot! 
I have  lived  in  such  horrid  little  holes; 
it  seems  like  heaven  here.” 

Dorothy  drew  away  from  her,  turning 
her  back  and  rubbing  her  disordered 
face  like  an  unhappy  little  girl.  She  was 
curiously  young  for  her  twenty-two 
years. 

“The  only  heaven  for  me  is  where 
Lester  is,”  she  said,  and  a long  silence 
fell  between  them.  At  last  she  looked 
round,  hurt,  injured.  “I  thought  you 
would  be  sympathetic,”  she  protested. 

“Oh,  good  Lord!”  Eleanora  flung  off 
her  hat  as  though  to  let  the  sunlight 
reveal  every  tired  line  of  her  face. 
“You’ve  got  to  understand.  I don’t 
think  I’ve  ever  wholly  understood  it 
myself  until  just  now.  I’ve  dodged  fac- 
ing it.  Now  we’ve  got  to  face  it  to- 
gether.” She  caught  the  girl’s  wrist  in 
a hard  grip.  “The  man  who  will  run 
away  with  you — Dot,  that  describes 
him,  that  labeb  him ! You  don’t  need  to 
know  anything  more  about  him.  He’s 
not  a man  to  marry!” 

“You  hurt  me,”  Dorothy  muttered, 
and,  freeing  her  wrist,  nursed  it  with 
sullen  concern.  “If  Lester  isn’t  fit  to 
marry,  then  I’m  not.  I would  be  doing 
it  just  as  much  as  he.  More,  even.  He 
worries.” 

That  was  going  ahead  of  Eleanora’s 
discoveries  and  she  had  to  feel  her 
way. 

“No;  for  a man  doesn’t  love  a woman 
for  her  character,”  she  thought  it  out. 
“He  can  love  her  just  as  well  if  she’s 
weak — ^he  can  go  on  needing  her,  any- 
way.” She  had  a frown  of  impatience 
for  that.  “But  it’s  character  that  we 
care  about.  Dot.  And  when  a man  isn’t 
strong — ^when  he’s  self-indulgent,  com- 
plaining— Oh,  my  dear” — her  arms 
shot  out  wide  as  she  gave  up  the  ulti- 
mate secret — “you  do  get  so  sick  of  this 
Great  Love  business!” 

Dorothy  was  as  white  as  though 


Eleanora  had  thrust  her  over  an  abyss. 
She  tried  desperately  to  be  angry. 

“So  you’ve  just  been  pretending — 
lying?”  she  stammered. 

Eleanora  met  her  dark  look  with  an 
exalted  light.  There  was  no  drama 
about  her  now;  she  was  free  to  her 
outspread  finger  tips,  reveling  in  her 
liberation. 

“ I’ve  been  marching  to  music,  darling. 
I thought  I had  to  have  music  to  keep 
on.  But  that’s  over.  It’s  battle,  not 
parade.  After  this  I’ll  take  it  straight, 
and  bless  you  for  making  me  face  it. 
And  some  day  you’ll  bless  me,  too.  For 
you  aren’t  going  to  do  it.  Dot.” 

“I  am,”  Dorothy  muttered,  but  Elea- 
nora only  smiled. 

They  went  back  separately.  The  tired 
war  workers  were  streaming  home  under 
the  elms,  and  Eleanora  greeted  them  as 
simply  as  the  young  Eleanora  would 
have  done.  She,  too,  had  forgotten 
about  attitudes. 

“How  old  she  has  grown,”  they  said 
to  one  another.  “But  she’s  just  as 
handsome — in  a different  way.  More, 
even.” 

Her  father  was  on  the  veranda,  and, 
seeing  the  light  about  her,  hearing  the 
freedom  of  her  step,  he  looked  up  eagerly 
for  news. 

“Have  we  licked  ’em  again?”  he  de- 
manded. 

She  stood  shining  down  on  him.  “Oh, 
this  is  a private  victory,”  she  said. 
“Daddy,  I want  to  stay  two  or  three 
months.  I think  I’m  needed  here.  Do 
you  still  want  me  and  the  babies?” 

He  so  wanted  them  that  he  had  to 
give  her  something.  His  hand  twisted 
tightly  about  hers. 

“If  it  would  do  you  any  good  to  have 
me  say  I forgive  that  fellow — ” he  mut- 
tered. 

She  put  her  cheek  against  his.  “ Poor 
old  Hugo!  Yes,  forgive  him,”  she  said. 
“We  have  forgiven  each  other.  Oh,  you 
will  adore  my  babies!” 
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The  proiessed  high  aim  of  American 
undergraduate  colleges  is  to  fit  men 
and  women  for  “leadership”;  yet  in  the 
average  American  college  the  able  stu- 
dent— the  student  best  endowed  to  be- 
come a leader — is  not  only  robbed  of  the 
guidance  he  merits,  but  is  actually  hin- 
dered in  making  progress  on  his  own 
initiative. 

In  the  foiuleen  years  in  which  I have 
been  a teacher  I have  attended  faculty 
meetings  regularly  in  some  college  once 
a fortnight.  I have,  moreover,  visited 
a hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  other 
American  colleges  and  universities,  and 
I have  attended  faculty  meetings  in  a 
number  of  these.  Yet  in  my  entire  ex- 
perience I have  never  heard  any  college 
faculty  discuss  for  five  minutes  the  prob- 
lem of  helping  the  able  student.  I have 
heard  faculties  discuss  at  great  length 
and  with  much  vehemence  such  ques- 
tions as  how  late  fraternities  should  be 
permitted  to  dance;  how  late  in  the 
evening  “ coeds  ” in  the  dormitory  should 
1^  permitted  to  use  the  fudge  kitchens; 
what  style  of  paddle  might  be  used  in 
freshman  initiations;  how  many  times  a 
student  might  oversleep  and  miss  classes 
without  being  dropp)ed  from  college;  how 
badly  he  must  need  credits  in  order  to 
be  permitted  to  change  from  a course  in 
which  he  is  failing  to  one  in  which  he  be- 
lieves he  can  pass;  how  many  credits  he 
might  be  permitted  to  “make”  between 
the  close  of  final  examinations  and  com- 
mencement, in  his  frantic  efforts  to 
“complete  the  course  with  satisfaction” 
and  receive  his  degree;  what  part  of  a 
course  in  the  history  of  Greece  a belated 
senior  might  count  as  a prescribed  for- 
eign language  after  he  had  failed  in  first- 


year  Spanish — ^all  these  matters  I have 
heard  college  faculties  discuss.  The 
members  have  usually  admitted  that 
they  ought  to  be  giving  their  attention 
to  questions  of  greater  importance,  but 
the  questions  of  greater  importance  have 
never  been  treated  as  if  they  deserved 
very  thoughtful  consideration. 

Stripped  of  all  euphemistic  phraseol- 
ogy, the  truth  is  that  if  a student  is  to 
receive  the  maximum  of  attention  from 
an  average  American  college  he  must  be 
to  some  extent  a mental  or  a moral 
deficient.  If  he  is  carelessly  lagging  be- 
hind in  his  courses;  if  he  fritters  away 
his  time  in  a pool  room  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  cheap  girls;  if  his  chief  concern 
is  sp>ending  money  that  somebody  else 
has  earned;  if  he  is  late  at  classes  or 
forgets  his  appointments  with  the  dean; 
if  he  has  striven  with  all  hb  feeble  might 
to  escape  the  inconvenience  of  mental 
concentration,  and  has  succeeded,  then 
the  college  will  discuss  him,  vote  u|>on 
him,  provide  him  with  “make-up”  in- 
struction, write  letters  to  his  parents 
about  his  “precarious  situation,”  and 
give  him  attention  in  a dozen  other  ways 
when  he  neither  deserves  nor  appreciates 
attention  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Such  meticulous  effort  to  have  every 
intellectual  slacker  conform  outwardly 
to  established  standards  results  in  an 
official  recognition  of  poor  work.  No 
matter  how  conscientious  a college 
teacher  may  be,  when  he  is  obliged  day 
after  day  to  think  and  to  talk  about  in- 
ferior students  he  inevitably  modifies 
the  character  of  his  teaching  to  suit  thdr 
obvious  needs.  I have  recently  asked 
seven  hundred  and  forty -two  yoimg 
men  and  women  how  many  of  them  had 
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worked  with  faithfulness  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  high-school  course  to  the 
end  of  their  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior 
year  in  college.  Fifty-three  said  they 
had  so  worked.  Of  the  remaining  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  some  said  they 
had  worked  at  the  beginning  of  their 
course,  but  had  early  found  something 
pleasanter  to  do;  others,  said  they  had 
at  first  wasted  so  much  time  that  they 
were  later  forced  to  exert  themselves  in 
order  to  catch  up;  and  still  others 
scoffed  at  the  intellectual  honesty  of 
anyone  Who  professed  an  inclination  to 
work  with  consistent  seriousness.  But  on 
one  point  virtually  all  of  them  agreed — 
namely,  that  they  could  get  along  with- 
out working  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
Such  personal  testimony,  given  in  cir- 
cumstances that  would  encourage  frank- 
ness and  truthfulness,  only  corroborates 
the  college  teacher’s  conviction  that 
students  do  relatively  little  serious  work. 
The  laggard  escapes  because  he  does  not 
wish  to  expend  energy  unnecessarily, 
and  the  student  with  the  capacity  and 
the  will  to  work  in  most  instances  adapts 
himself  to  the  easy  circumstances  cre- 
ated by  the  presence  of  the  laggard,  and 
gives  up  effort  because  effort  is  very 
evidently  not  required. 

Now  in  such  a state  of  affairs,  what 
becomes  of  the  leader,  “the  exceptional 
man,  the  enthusiast,  the  personality  that 
is  to  flower  out  and  determine  the  ideal 
of  the  age  or  the  community  ’’  ? A leader, 
it  should  be  remembered,  must  possess 
self-control  and  self-direction.  But  these 
powers  come  to  full  fruition  only  through 
the  warmth  of  concentrated  mental 
activity,  through  the  strong  and  per- 
sistent rush  of  consciousness  that  even 
the  ablest  minds  experience  only  after 
they  have  freed  themselves  from  volun- 
tary or  enforced  indolence.  And  the 
student  who  is  endowed  by  nature  to 
become  a leader  is  robbed  of  any  such 
process  of  liberation  when  colleges  not 
only  permit,  but  require,  him  to  sit  in 
a classroom  day  after  day  and  listen  to 
instruction  that  is  adapted  to  the  capac- 
ity of  inferior  men.  Every  week  I am 
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filled  with  pain  and  a poignant  sense  of 
unfairness  when  I catch  the  expression 
of  helplessness  and  disgust  on  the  faces 
of  my  best  students  while  I use  up  one 
golden  hour  after  another  laboriously 
trying  to  make  clear  to  the  mental  slug- 
gards some  simple  idea  that  the  better, 
more  conscientious  minds  understood 
instantly.  Except  for  an  occasional  half 
minute  of  mental  activity,  the  good 
students  are  left  by  force  of  circum- 
stances to  use  the  class  period  in  plan- 
ning deviltry,  in  experiencing  an  intel- 
lectual coma  induced  by  the  hypnotic 
routine  of  the  recitation,  or  in  reflecting 
upon  the  futility  of  human  endeavor. 

In  deploring  this  state,  I am  not  for- 
getting the  righteous  demands  of  the 
weak  student.  No  one  who  -is  imsel- 
fishly  interested  in  education  would  be 
patrician  enough  to  rob  him  of  his  op- 
portunity to  find  himself.  But  is  not  the 
student  of  greater  ability  also  entitled 
to  that  clear  awakening  which  we  call 
“finding  himself”?  How  have  we  helfted 
matters  when  we  lavish  aU  of  our 
thought  upon  the  weak  and  the  indiffer- 
ent at  the  expense  of  the  able  and  the 
zealous?  When  the  abler  man  finds 
himself  he  finds  more,  and  when  he 
gives  what  he  finds  to  his  fellow  creatures 
he  gives  more.  And  if  he  fails  to  find 
himself,  and  if  succeeding  generations  of 
his  kind  likewise  fail,  what  dynamic  force 
will  remain  to  lift  up  those  who  are  too 
weak  to  rise  unassisted  above  the  dead 
level? 

To  be  sure,  not  every  undergraduate 
college  should  give  its  chief  thought  to 
good  students.  There  must  always  be 
large  opportunity  for  victims  of  xm- 
toward  circumstances.  I do  mrge,  how- 
ever, that  some  institutions  should  have 
the  courage  to  give  their  best  students 
special  attention,  even  if  such  a policy 
resulted  in  the  utter  neglect  of  the  weak 
and  the  listless.  State  colleges  and  state 
universities  probably  could  not  enter 
upon  such  a program.  They  are  too 
intricately  bound  up  with  the  fortimes  of 
taxpayers  and  politicians.  But  colleges 
that  are  unhampered  by  popular  control 
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could  undertake  the  task  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  might  work  out  their 
own  destiny  imdisturbed,  and  that  their 
success  would  ultimately  result  in  a dis- 
tinctive service  to  men  of  every  capacity. 

Any  college  daring  to  risk  social  mar- 
tyrdom by  thus  espousing  the  cause  of 
education  would  find  it  necessary,  first 
of  all,  to  depart  from  methods  of  adver- 
tising now  current.  It  is  customary  for 
colleges  to  complain  much  about  the 
quality  of  the  students  who  seek  admis- 
sion to  their  freshman  classes,  and  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  any- 
thing that  would  be  an  exaggeration  of 
the  facts.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  colleges  get  just  the  kind  of 
students  they  invite.  Their  methods  of 
advertising  are,  in  the  main,  beneath  the 
dignity  of  such  a cause  as  higher  learn- 
ing, and  they  place  greatest  emphasis  on 
things  that  are  relatively  least  impor- 
tant. The  advertising  incorporated  in 
college  catalogues  may  not  be  op>en  to 
this  charge,  but  college  catalogues  are 
not  the  chief  sources  from  which  pro- 
spective students  gain  information. 
They  gain  it  from  semiofficial  sources — 
from  “literature”  on  college  life,  from 
undergraduate  publications,  from  “au- 
thorized” accounts  of  class  parties  and 
fraternity  dances,  and  especially  from 
accounts  of  intercollegiate  athletic  con- 
tests. Whether  or  not  such  advertising 
is  sought  with  full  premeditation,  the 
institution  that  acquiesces  in  its  use 
without  offering  anything  to  neutralize 
its  effect  becomes  firmly  associated  in 
the  prospective  student’s  mind  with  the 
idea  of  social  pleasure,  social  distinc- 
tion, and  a winning  team,  just  as  an 
institution  is  firmly  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  what  a member  of  the 
faculty  may  say  on  the  labor  question  or 
free  sp)eech  or  free  love,  even  if  he  speak 
solely  on  his  own  authority  and  disclaim 
any  intention  of  representing  the  opin- 
ions of  the  institution  he  serves. 

Now  I believe  in  college  recreation;  I 
delight  in  going  to  undergraduate  parties 
myself.  And  especially  do  I believe  in 


the  value  of  athletics.  I have  no 
thought  of  launching  a conventional  dia- 
tribe against  an  activity  that  contributes 
to  student  solidarity,  encourages  fair 
competition,  and  serves  in  a score  of 
ways  as  an  antidote  for  imdergraduate 
provinciality.  But  the  use,  either  official 
or  semiofficial,  of  athletics  to  advertise 
the  academic  departments  of  an  institu- 
tion is  dishonest  in  principle  and  vicious 
in  its  ultimate  effects. 

“But  college  is  like  business,”  one  of 
my  former  students  said  to  me  recently. 
“You  see,  the  successful  automobile 
manufacturer  must  look  after  his  adver- 
tising department  as  well  as  his  produc- 
tion, and  in  college  your  advertising  de- 
partment is  your  athletic  sport.” 

“Yes,”  I admitted;  “but  in  the  au- 
tomobile industry  what  does  the  adver- 
tising department  advertise?” 

“Why,”  he  replied,  “the  production 
end  of  it,  of  course.” 

“And,”  I inquired  further,  “if  ath- 
letics are  to  be  regarded  as  the  advertis- 
ing department  of  a college,  what  de- 
partment do  they  advertise?” 

He  hesitated  a moment  and  then  re- 
plied, in  a good-natured  effort  to  get 
even:  “Well,  Professor,  when  I was  in 
college  you  didn’t  teach  me  to  reason 
straight  enough.  Of  course,  I see  now 
that  athletics  advertise  the  advertising 
department.” 

How  greatly  such  advertising  may 
misrepresent  the  professed  chief  busi- 
ness of  an  institution  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  instance:  A state  university  in 
the  Middle  West  secured  a new  football 
coach.  In  order  to  let  the  world  know 
that  a new  era  was  dawning  for  this  in- 
stitution, a committee  prepared  an  Ulus- 
trated  circular  which  set  forth  vividly 
this  new  coach’s  athletic  prowess.  By 
utilizing  sectional  basketball  toiuna- 
ments  that  the  high  schools  of  the  state 
held  soon  afterward,  the  committee 
placed  this  circular  in  the  hands  of  vir- 
tually all  the  pupils  who  were  then 
attending  high  school  in  that  state. 
Some  of  these  boys  and  girls  at  once 
decided  to  attend  this  imiversity. 
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Among  them  were  many  who  could  give 
no  reason  for  doing  so,  other  than  that 
this  physical  giant  was  going  to  “bring 
the  institution  to  the  front.”  Now  this 
state  university  is  honored  by  having  at 
its  head  a man  of  great  capacity  and 
unusual  personal  charm,  and  it  numbers 
among  its  teachers  many  men  who  ai« 
known  to  thinking  ])eople  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Yet  when  I ques- 
tioned some  of  these  boys  and  girls  who 
had  decided  to  go  there  to  college,  I 
found  that  many  of  them  did  not  know 
the  name  of  the  president;  that  they 
could  not  name  any  teacher  in  the  insti- 
tution; and  that  they  did  not  know  what 
comses,  or  even  what  subjects,  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  study, 
once  they  were  there.  Some  of  them 
vaguely  contemplated  studying  sub- 
jects which  had  never  been  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  that  university.  Perhaps 
when  they  matriculated  the  following 
autumn,  the  obscurity  of  their  own  pur- 
pose kept  them  from  being  greatly  disap- 
pointed. But  if  a mail-order  house  had 
resorted  to  the  same  methods  in  securing 
them  for  customers,  their  fathers  would 
have  prosecuted  it  for  securing  money 
under  false  pretenses. 

The  mere  principle  of  such  advertising 
might,  however,  be  treated  with  less 
seriousness  if  the  results  in  practice  were 
not  so  destructive.  But  by  the  simplest 
logic  one  may  see  that  the  weakest  pro- 
spective students,  the  least  thoughtful 
ones,  are  the  ones  lined  blindly  to  college 
by  some  incidental  interest.  They  enter 
the  freshman  class,  they  require  assist- 
ance of  every  conceivable  sort,  and  with 
great  diflBculty  a few  of  the  many  succeed 
in  remaining  in  college.  It  frequently 
happens  that  one  of  these  few  se- 
cures the  superintendency  of  a small 
school  — “where  only  administrative 
ability  is  required” — or  becomes,  through 
politics,  a township  trustee  or  school 
chairman.  He  wishes  to  bring  his  high 
school  “ to  the  front.”  And  the  only  way 
he  knows  of  bringing  it  to  the  front  is 
the  way  his  college  brought  itself  to  the 
front.  So  he  goes  back  to  his  college. 


secures  a good  basketball  or  football 
coach,  and,  in  order  to  have  him  rank 
well  in  the  eyes  of  the  educational 
world,  makes  him  a “regular  member” 
of  the  high-school  faculty  and  assigns 
him  to  the  teaching  of  English  or  history 
or  some  other  subject  that  he  can  “ read 
up  on.”  In  three  or  four  years  this 
coach,  filled  with  a degree  of  loyalty 
that  even  the  stony-hearted  must  ad- 
mire, sends  his  pupils,  a little  poorer  in 
quality  than  he  was  himself,  back  to  his 
college  to  “root”  for  the  things  he  has 
taught  them  by  example  and  precept  to 
believe  are  more  important  than  “ mere 
scholarship.”  Then  in  a year  or  two,  or 
three  or  four,  they  go  out  from  college 
only  to  start  the  cycle  over  again. 

The  colleges  can  change  all  thb  if  they 
will.  Not  only  the  high-school  teacher, 
but  high-school  social  life,  high-school 
ethics,  high-school  standards  of  spiort, 
high-school  opinions  of  scholarship — all 
the  ideab  of  the  high-school  world — ^have 
been  transplanted  from  the  colleges. 
And  if  the  colleges  will  tell  the  public 
openly  and  firmly  that  they  will  not  tol- 
erate students  who  are  unfit  to  profit  by 
college  training;  if  they  will  then  cease 
spending  endless  hours  with  students  of 
this  class  when  they  do  come  to  college, 
and  if  they  will  help  all  other  students  to 
see  that  the  first  aim  of  college  life  is  not 
pastime,  but  mental  discipline,  they  will 
.soon  be  sending  to  the  high  schools  a 
different  kind  of  ideal  and  receiving  in 
return  a different  kind  of  student. 

A college  that  wished  to  consecrate 
itself  primarily  to  the  education  of  able 
students  would  find  it  necessary,  too, 
to  free  itself  from  the  curse  of  quantita- 
tive standards.  No  one  would  deny  the 
importance  of  high  quantitative  stand- 
ards; it  is  better  to  have  them  than  to 
have  no  standards  at  all.  But  the  effort 
to  determine  every  educational  value 
with  a yard  stick  or  a bushel  measure 
leads  us  into  strange  absurdities.  For 
example,  if  a pupil  in  high  school  has 
very  poor  teachers  and  very  poor  ability 
and  no  zeal  whatever  for  becoming  edu- 
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cated,  yet  completes  in  some  fashion 
“sixteen  imits  of  work,”  a very  large 
per  cent  of  the  colleges  in  America  will 
admit  him.  If  a pupil  has  very  good 
teachers  and  unusual  capacity  and  a 
consuming  zeal  to  master  himself  and 
his  environment,  yet  has  only  thirteen 
of  these  mystical  units,  a very  large  per 
cent  of  the  colleges  of  America  will  reject 
him  without  discussion.  It  may  be  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  pupil  has  studied 
English,  botany,  art,  manual  training, 
history,  mathematics,  typewriting,  agri- 
culture, music,  and  stock  judging;  yet 
if  he  has  sixteen  units  in  these  subjects  he 
b “prepared.”  It  may  be  that  in  the 
second  instance  the  student  has  studied 
En^ish  for  four  years,  mathematics  for 
two,  Latin  for  four,  and  French  for 
three,  and  wishes  to  specialize  in  the 
Romance  languages;  yet  if  he  lacks  the 
three  miscellaneous  imits  in  typewriting, 
high-school  band,  and  stock  judging,  he 
is  not  “prepared.” 

Now  all  of  this  juggling  of  imits  has 
developed  a machine  for  dealing  with 
“requirements”  that  precludes  any 
really  personal  consideration  of  the  fit- 
ness of  candidates  for  admission.  Re- 
cently a brilliant  boy  of  sixteen,  an  honor 
boy  in  one  of  the  best  schools  in  America, 
came  to  me  and  said:  “I  wish  to  enter 
Blank  University.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  to  get  in  ?”  I took  the  catalogue 
and  struggled  for  an  hour  and  a half 
through  approximately  twenty  thousand 
words  of  &e  print  devoted  to  the  re- 
quirements for  admission.  When  I had 
finished  I was  unable  to  tell  the  boy 
whether  he  could  get  in  or  not.  I was 
sure,  however,  that  those  pages  and 
pages  of  requirements,  with  all  sorts  of 
cautions  and  special  notices,  were  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  the 
Committee  on  Admission  after  they  had 
accepted  worthless  boys.  They  could 
serve  no  other  good  purpose,  for  they 
would  be  just  as  unnecessary  in  deter- 
mining the  fitness  of  really  intelligent 
boys  as  a pedagogical  scale  would  be  in 
deciding  whether  Lloyd  George  or  Mar- 
shal Foch  possessed  a reasonable  degree 


of  ingenuity.  On  their  face  is  written 
the  fact  that  they  were  prepared  with  the 
incapable  and  conscienceless  pupil  in 
mind.  And  so  busy  are  colleges  in  de- 
termining whether  such  pupils  have 
enough  “units,”  that  they  have  no  time 
to  give  to  searching  out  and  encouraging 
candidates  who  are  known  to  possess 
intellectual  strength  and  intellectual 
curiosity. 

But  it  is  after  the  student  has  entered 
college  that  he  suffers  most  from  stand- 
ards that  are  primarily  quantitative. 
After  he  has  matriculated,  the  one  thing 
needful  in  order  to  secure  a degree  b a 
su£Sciently  long  list  of  credits  on  the  col- 
lege records.  In  order  to  secure  these 
credits,  he  must  go  to  recitations  or  lec- 
tures or  other  fixed  academic  exercises  so 
many  times  a week  for  a period  of  four 
years.  If  he  wbhes  to  secure  hb  degree 
in  three  years,  he  may  in  some  instances 
do  so,  provided  he  attends  as  many  lec- 
tures and  recitations  in  three  years  as  he 
ordinarily  would  in  four.  In  some  insti- 
tutions a man  who  does  work  of  the 
poorest  grade  b required  to  attend  a 
fixed  number  of  additional  lectures  and 
recitations — in  order  to  prove  hb  fitness 
to  graduate  by  doing  some  more  work  of 
the  same  grade!  In  certain  other  details, 
too,  the  requirements  for  graduation 
vary  in  different  institutions,  but  in  their 
emphasis  on  quantity  they  are  very 
much  alike.  Educational  officers,  in 
their  commendable  zeal  for  popular 
learning,  have  developed  our  colleges 
into  vast  machines  for  receiving  “raw 
material  ” — these  are  their  own  words — 
and  “turning  out”  a “finished  product.” 
And  in  their  efforts  to  prove  that  the 
machine  b capable  of  increasing  its  pro- 
duction constantly,  they  have  sometimes 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  original 
purp>ose  was  to  educate  individuals. 

In  two  important  respects  emphasb  on 
quantity  results  in  an  injustice  to  the 
su|)erior  student.  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not  encourage  him  to  do  hb  work 
well.  He  may  study  superficially  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  being  able  to  make  a 
passable  recitation  the  same  day.  He 
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may  borrow  notes,  he  may  skim  through 
assigned  reading — he  may  resort  to 
every  intellectual  vice  known  to  stu- 
dents, and  yet  succeed  in  earning  every 
one  of  the  credits  in  the  time  prescribed. 

A man  who  sat  near  me  in  some  of  my 
college  courses  never  took  a note  of  any 
kind.  He  amused  himself  by  drawing 
cartoons  of  the  professor  and  by  reading 
novels  concealed  behind  his  notebook. 

A few  days  before  final  examinations 
he  borrowed  notes  that  his  classroom 
neighbors  had  made,  studied  them  and 
the  prescribed  readings  with  some 
thought,  and  then  passed  his  courses 
with  such  distinction  that  he  was  hon- 
ored with  a part  in  the  commencement 
program.  No  one  could  blame  him  for 
his  methods.  The  courses  in  which  I 
knew  him  were  “geared  low,”  whereas 
he  could  find  joy  only  in  working  at  high 
speed  all  the  time.  The  college  did  him 
an  unpardonable  injustice  by  forcing 
him  to  do  nothing  when  he  was  eager  to 
attempt  anything  which  promised  intel- 
lectual resistance.  It  worked  on  the 
theory  that  the  only  way  to  educate  a 
man  is  to  teach  him,  while  he  knew, 
without  being  told,  that  the  only  way  to 
educate  a man  is  to  give  him  the  right 
kind  of  an  opportunity  to  learn. 

Secondly,  emphasis  on  quantity  de- 
mands of  the  student  no  intellectual  en- 
thusiasm. I do  not  sp>eak  of  a voca- 
tional aim;  a student  may  or  may  not 
have  that  and  still  feel  a strong  sense  of 
direction.  But  a student  cannot  derive 
most  from  his  college  course  unless  he 
feels  that  somehow  all  of  his  work  is 
shot  through  with  significance.  And 
colleges  are  very  lax  in  bringing  students 
into  any  such  wholesome  state  of  mind. 
The  typical  undergraduate  attitude  is, 
“We’re  here  because  we’re  here.”  Or, 
if  not  quite  so  void  of  purpose  as  that, 
it  is  one  of  mild  receptivity,  well  ex- 
emplified by  a college  junior  who  wrote: 
“The  whole  world  says  education  is  the 
thing.  There  must  ^ something  to  it, 
and  I am  willing  to  give  it  a chance.” 
In  all  fairness  to  colleges,  most  of  them 
do  little  to  warm  the  student  through 
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and  through  with  intellectual  or  spiritual 
zeal,  little  to  lead  him  to  ask  the  why 
of  his  presence.  And  in  far  too  many 
instances  his  indifference  develops  into 
open  contempt  for  a great  ideal  or  a 
great  enthusiasm  of  any  kind. 

Now  it  would  not  necessarily  be 
calamitous  if  only  the  follower  were  in 
this  mental  state;  sooner  or  later  he 
might  be  led  out  of  it.  But  colleges  force 
it  upon  the  prosi>ective  leader.  He  must 
march  with  the  procession,  whether  the 
procession’s  progress  affords  him  any 
intellectual  exercise  or  not.  The  grade 
schools  have  recognized  the  justice  of 
individual  promotions,  but  the  colleges 
would  be  “lowering  standards”  if  they 
recognized  the  special  abilities  of  imusual 
students  and  excused  them  from  a year 
of  consort  with  men  of  inferior  ability 
and  infirm  purpose.  Yet  why  should 
they  not  do  it?  Or,  if  the  four-year 
standard  is  as  low  as  it  ought  to  be  for 
men  of  high  ability,  how  is  it  possible 
for  the  weak  student  to  become  educated 
in  exactly  the  same  |)eriod?  If  one  man 
thinks  three  times  as  profoundly  as  an- 
other, if  his  emotional  life  is  three  times 
as  variously  enriched  and  is  capable  of 
enlarging  itself  and  deepening  itself  three 
times  as  rapidly,  why  should  he  be  forced 
to  mark  time  by  conforming  to  require- 
ments that  are  necessary  only  in  measur- 
ing the  mediocre  ability  of  the  other? 

The  superior  student  suffers,  more- 
over, because  the  tradition  of  quantita- 
tive standards  robs  his  teachers  of  an 
opportunity  to  give  him  the  assistance 
he  merits.  Everyone  who  is  familiar 
with  higher  education  in  America  knows 
of  college  professors,  as  well  as  college 
presidents,  who  have  been  dismissed 
from  their  posts  because  the  enrollment 
failed  to  grow.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  those  in  authority  in  such 
instances  that  a teacher  might  have  two 
dozen  students  who  possess  the  zeal  of 
disciples,  and  through  them  influence 
more  p>eople  eventually  than  the  teacher 
who  measures  his  auditors  by  the  hun- 
dred, or  that  a teacher  might  render  a 
greater  service  to  his  large  classes  by 
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thinking  more  and  lecturing  less.  “How 
many  lectures,”  a Frenchman  asked  a 
distinguished  professor  at  Harvard,  “do 
you  give  each  week?” 

“Ten  or  twelve,”  the  Harvard  scholar 
replied. 

“Then,”  the  Frenchman  observed, 
with  sparkling  good  humor,  “they  must 
be  very  poor  ones.” 

It  b not  that  the  conscientious  teacher 
objects  so  seriously  to  having  some  ex- 
pert accountant  tell  him  just  how  many 
hours  he  should  devote  to  preparing  an 
acceptable  lecture  on — ^let  us  say,  “The 
Absolute  in  Religious  Belief.”  Thb 
could  be  borne  with  equanimity  if  only 
one’s  best  students  were  not  made  to 
suffer.  But  the  teacher  knows  that  he 
has  a given  amount  of  routine  work  to 
do;  and  he  knows  that  hb  good  students 
will  not  bring  absolute  disgrace  upon 
him  if  he  neglects  them,  while  the  poor 
ones  will.  So  when  the  large  amount  of 
classroom  and  adminbtrative  work  b 
done,  he  turns,  as  a matter  of  profes- 
sional self-defense,  to  the  assistance  of 
the,shamefully  poor  students  and  tries  to 
forget  the  standards  of  quality  about 
which  he  has  dreamed  and  talked  so  long 
in  vain. 

Closely  akin  to  the  evil  of  quantita- 
tive standards  is  another  that  the  college 
which  wishes  to  train  leaders  must  suc- 
cessfully combat — ^namely,  pseudo-de- 
mocracy. In  American  college  commu- 
nities, being  “democratic”  too  often 
means  being  like  the  majority,  being  “in 
the  swim,”  being  without  unusual  quali- 
ties or  unusual  tastes.  It  usually  means, 
too,  a spirit  of  intolerance  for  men  or 
ideas  that  are  at  variance  with  the  popu- 
lar conception.  Thb  intolerance  works 
to  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  b 
below  the  average  level,  for  he  b forced 
to  improve  himself  up  to  the  general 
standard;  but  it  works  a great  hardship 
to  the  man  who  b above  the  average. 
Any  man  who  has  superior  mental  abil- 
ity b likely  to  have  certain  pronounced 
characterbtics  that  do  not  contribute 
always  to  an  easy  life  of  good  fellowship. 


He  may  not  wbh  to  spend  all  of  hb  spare 
time  in  the  company  of  hb  nearest 
friends;  yet  if  he  isolates  himself,  or  re- 
veals an  inclination  to  do  so  at  times,  he 
b called  a snob  or  a highbrow.  He  may 
not  be  interested  in  college  journalism, 
or  college  music,  or  college  dances;  yet 
if  he  i>ossesses  ability  in  any  of  these 
fields  of  activity  and  does  not  use  it  for 
the  glory  of  hb  club  or  fraternity,  he  b 
“yellow”  and  dbloyal.  If  he  enjoys 
conversation  with  his  teachers  or  with 
intellectual  women  who  are  older  than 
he  b,  hb  fellows  “simply  cannot  under- 
stand it.”  Whatever  may  be  the  quali- 
ties which  set  him  apart  from  the 
crowd,  his  friends  persbt  in  exerting  in- 
fluence, bringing  pressure  to  bear,  warn- 
ing him  that  the  highest  duty  of  a 
student  b to  be  a “ good  scout,”  until  he 
yields  up  a large  degree  of  hb  individu- 
ality, or  b forced  into  the  life  of  a social 
recluse.  He  must  be  like  the  rest  or  be 
no  one;  and  when  he  yields  to  the 
pressure  to  be  like  the  rest  he  surrenders 
the  essence  of  his  own  soul.  The  recep- 
tive moments  of  hb  highest  spiritual 
self,  the  prodigal  flashes  of  divine  en- 
thusiasm— these  do  not  spring  from  the 
miscellaneous  chatter  of  hb  friends,  or 
from  the  “jazz”  music  of  the  player- 
piano.  The  miscellaneous  chatter  and 
the  “jazz”  music  should  be  tolerated, 
but  so  should  the  man  whose  tastes  pull 
him  at  times  toward  something  more 
significant. 

My  whole  contention  in  respect  to 
democracy  b that  the  most  democratic 
of  democracies  must  have  leaders.  And 
these  leaders,  if  they  are  to  render  the 
greatest  service,  must  possess  superior 
ability  and  superior  ideals.  The  good 
statesman,  the  good  representative  of 
the  pteople,  is  not  the  man  who  tries 
merely  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  the  man  who,  having  the  welfare  of 
the  people  at  heart,  sees  better  than  they 
do,  and  holds  before  them  an  ideal  that 
b just  far  enough  above  their  level  to 
make  them  aspire  to  it.  And  an  educa- 
tion that  will  develop  men  to  represent 
the  people  best  b not  an  education  that 
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eveiybody  — even  the  unwilling  — can 
have  without  effort,  nor  an  education 
whose  atmosphere  rings  with  the  glad, 
irresiM>nsible  shouts  of  the  incompetent 
and  intellectually  unambitious,  but  an 
education  far  enough  above  popular 
ease  and  popular  mediocrity  to  be  only 
within  difficult  reach.  It  must  encour- 
age not  only  the  best  that  is  in  the  poor- 
est man,  but  the  best  that  is  in  the  best 
man. 

One  thing  further  the  college  that 
would  train  exceptional  students  would 
have  to  do;  it  would  have  to  lift  itself 
above  the  provinciality  that  too  fre- 
quently surrounds  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  This  provinciality  is  not  the 
result  of  geographical  isolation;  it  may 
affect  the  “liberal”  yoimg  instructor  in 
a metropolitan  university  as  well  as  the 
traditional  graybeard  in  a freshwater 
college.  It  is  a mental  attitude  of 
passivity  or  of  open  resistance  toward  all 
ideas  that  have  not  been  authoritatively 
admitted  to  the  life  of  the  particular  col- 
lege community.  It  is  the  habit  of  mind 
that  men  call  “academic”  when  they  use 
the  word  in  its  worst  possible  sense.  An 
illustration:  In  the  course  of  one  after- 
noon I attended  meetings  of  a national 
educational  association  and  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  business  men.  In  the  educa- 
tional meetings  the  men  “played  poli- 
tics,” they  attacked  one  another  with 
caustic  tongues,  they  refused  to  be  con- 
vinced, they  refused  to  listen  whenever 
-possible,  they  made  sharp  retorts — evi- 
dently brought  ready-made  from  class- 
room and  faculty  meeting — and  they 
persisted  in  teacldng  their  fellow  work- 
ers rather  than  trying  to  learn  from 
them.  In  the  meeting  of  the  commercial 
association  the  men  were  outspoken  but 
cpiuieous,  they  were  respectful,  they  lis- 
tened eagerly,  they  asked  questions  de- 
signed to  develop  illuminating  discus- 
sion, and  they  weighed  suggestions  with 
an  open,  inquiring  mind.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  men  were  troubled  over 
many  small  things;  in  the  second,  they 
were  troubled  over  nothing  at  all,  but 


were  intent  upon  solving  problems  m 
good  spirit  and  in  good  time. 

Now  superior  students  — potential 
leaders — cannot  survive  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  intellectual  smugness.  Their 
lofty  spirits  either  succumb  to  it  or  rebel 
against  every  intellectual  virtue  unfor>- 
timately  associated  in  their  minds  with 
it.  More  important  still,  the  superior 
teacher  in  whom  they  would  discover 
such  a leader  as  they  aspire  to  be  them- 
selves will  not  remain  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere. By  chance  I know  a dozen  of 
the  great  teachers  living  in  the  world  to- 
day. I am  abo  acquainted  with  a hun- 
dred or  more  standard  colleges.  Yet  I 
cannot  conceive  of  more  than  two  of 
these  teachers  as  being  comfortable  in 
these  colleges.  These  men  are  clean  and 
strong  in  character,  and  would  not  con- 
tribute in  the  least  to  a reign  of  intellec- 
tual terrorism.  But  they  would  demand 
elbow-room.  They  would  not  have  their 
work  judged  by  its  conformity  to  some 
made-to-order  ideal,  and  they  would  re- 
fuse to  spend  their  time  currying  favor 
with  those  in  authority.  They  would 
insist  on  doing  what  the  integrity  of 
their  own  character  suggested;  they 
would  wish  to  act  with  good  sense  and 
high-mindedness,  whether  or  not  their 
acts  seemed  “regular”;  they  would  de- 
mand a freedom  that,  in  the  soub  of  the 
great,  creates  a solemn  responsibility  to 
one’s  highest  conscience;  and  they  would 
ask  the  college  to  have  the  greatest  of 
all  faiths  in  them — ^the  faith  to  wait 
while  they  worked  with  silent  enthusi- 
asm toward  some  cherished  but  remote 
ideal. 

If  colleges  are  to  guarantee  to  the 
superior  student  the  kind  of  teacher  he 
requires,  college  corporations  must  re- 
veal some  of  the  idealism  and  devotion 
which  they  always  expect  of  those  who 
serve  them.  The  way  of  the  teacher  is 
peculiarly  beset  with  temptations  to 
yield  to  a hardening  process,  to  become 
intellectually  static.  Daily  he  spends 
his  time  with  young  men  and  women 
who  treat  him  as  a mental  superior,  and 
daily  the  college  corporation  that  pre- 
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sides  over  his  destiny  treats  him  as  a 
cheap  kind  of  employee.  Thus  he  suf- 
fers by  being  looked  upon  at  the  same 
time  as  an  intellectual  authority  and  an 
economic  nonentity.  From  the  beguiling 
dead  level  of  his  students  he  cannot  be 
saved  altogether;  it  is  one  of  the  natural 
hazards  of  his  |>osition.  But  he  can  be 
saved  from  the  deadening  humiliation  of 
feeling  that  he  is  a mill-hand  instead  of 
a consulting  engineer.  He  looks  over 
into  the  world  of  commerce  and  sees 
“soulless  busing  corporations’’  eagerly 
giving  men  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  sp)ecial  abilities,  to  try  their  wings, 
to  find  new  ways  of  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  corporation  they  serve.  Yet 
when  the  college  corporation  which  em- 
ploys him  has  promising  men  in  its  ser- 
vice it  will  allow  them  to  go  imencour- 
aged,  it  will  sacrifice  the  work  they 
aspire  to  do  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  sympathetically  into  their 
aspirations,  and  it  will  often  measure 
their  “loyalty”  by  the  infrequency  with 
which  they  ask  for  anything.  Surely  no 
one  expocts  “the  exceptional  man,  the 
reformer,  the  enthusiast”  to  find  inspi- 
ration at  such  a source.  In  order  to 
train  such  a man,  college  corporations 
must  abandon  the  “hard-headed  busi- 
ness methods”  which  business  men  ap)- 
ply  to  education,  and  adopt  some  of  the 
idealistic  methods  which  business  men 
apply  to  business. 

Such  unleveling  requires  nothing  of 
a college  that  it  cannot  give.  It  neces- 


sitates no  vast  exp>enditure  of  money,  no 
reorganization  of  the  material  equipment 
of  the  institution,  no  surrendering  of  any 
tradition  that  is  worth  keeping.  It  does, 
however,  require  sufiicient  detachment 
to  see  the  problem  in  the  large,  and  suffi- 
cient sense  of  humor  to  see  some  of  the 
absurdities  to  which  our  serious-minded 
regard  for  precedent  has  led  us.  For  the 
teacher,  it  means  keeping  educational 
practice  in  the  highest  px>ssible  state  d 
mobility;  it  means  dodging  the  pressures 
that  make  teaching  conventional  and 
dogmatic.  For  ofiicers  of  administra- 
tion, it  means  resp>onsibility  in  develop>- 
ing  and  stistaining  teachers,  a recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  of  co-op)eration  as 
the  basis  of  educational  procedure.  For 
both  teachers  and  officers  it  means  an 
unpopular  task,  since  nothing  is  more 
unp>opiilar  than  an  attempt  to  transmute 
the  traditions  of  an  existing  order  into 
the  spirit  of  a new  life.  But  any  ex- 
pienditure  of  energy  would  restilt  in  im- 
mediate sp)ecific  benefits.  It  would  re- 
duce the  p)ercentage  of  indifferent  stu- 
dents in  undergraduate  classes  and 
thereby  contribute  to  a higher  resp)ect 
for  learning,  and  it  would  send  a new 
strain  of  blood  out  into  secondary  edu- 
cation. Through  these  specific  changes 
it  would  help  at  least  a few  men  to  the 
highest  of  all  educational  experiences — 
the  quickening  of  the  spirit.  And  when 
even  a few  able  men  are  quickened  there 
is  less  danger  that  the  people  will  per- 
ish because  their  leaders  are  without 
vision. 
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Bingham  was  staring  moodily  at 
the  fireplace. 

“You  look  worried,”  I said. 

“I  am  worried,”  he  answered.  “ I am 
worried  about  the  future.” 

“The  future  of  what?” 

“The  future  of  clubs.” 

“Oh!”  I replied. 

We  were  sitting  at  the  moment  in 
the  Forrest  Club  in  Gramercy  Park, 
and,  like  most  other  clubs,  the  Forrest 
Club  had  recently  doubled  its  dues 
at  the  exact  moment  that  the  Fed- 
eral govenment  had  annihilated  its 
benefits. 

Bracken,  the  third  member  of  the 
party,  s|K>ke  up.  “Your  idea  is  that  a 
club  can’t  pay  expenses  under  an  arid 
administration?’’ 

“No,”  replied  Bingham,  “that  doesn’t 
trouble  me.  Such  base  matters  I leave  to 
you  capitalists  and  men  of  business.  I 
wasn’t  worrying  about  the  financial  end 
of  this  club.  I was  worrying  about  the 
intellectual  end.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  intel- 
lectual end?”  asked  Bracken. 

“It’s  punk,”  said  Bingham,  “and  it’s 
growing  punker  day  by  day.  Twelve 
years  ago  I joined  this  club  with  an 
ideal,  a dream.  I had  been  brought  up 
to  expect  great  things  of  a club.  My 
father  and  all  my  uncles  were  clubmen, 
and  I had  been  led  to  believe  that  a club 
was  a sort  of  world  apart  where  everyone 
looked  like  Major  Pendennis  and  talked 
like  Joseph  Addison.  All  the  stories  I 
read  in  college  were  laid  in  clubs.  I 
thought  that,  once  I was  admitted  to  the 
Forrest  or  the  Van  Winkle  or  the  Fed- 
eral Club,  I should  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  lavender  and  old  lace.  I expected  to 
listen  to  nothing  but  talk  about  books 
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tind  travel  and  statecraft  and  familiar 
anecdotes  of  famous  men. 

“Now,”  Bingham  continued,  “what 
are  the  ugly  facts?  I joined  all  three  of 
those  clubs  and  what  did  I find?  I found 
that  the  modern  club  in  New  York  is  a 
cross  between  a high-class  pool  room  and 
a railroad  station.  For  twelve  years  I 
have  sat  in  front  of  this  fireplace  waiting 
in  vain  to  hear  one  single  word  that  could 
not  be  heard  in  a dairy  lunch.  The  Van 
Winkle  Club  is  nothing  but  an  anteroom 
to  the  stock  exchange.  The  Federal  is 
merely  a hotel  for  fat  men  from  out  of 
town,  while  as  for  the  Forrest,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  Forrest  had  better 
hang  out  a sign  of  ‘U.  S.  Mail’  and  be 
done  with  it.  I have  sat  here  and 
watched  twelve  members  in  rapid  suc- 
cession come  in,  get  their  letters,  and 
then  go  out  again.  Every  time  I see  you 
two — ^you  and  Mac — I ^luck  up  a little 
hope,  but  what  kind  of  intellectual 
aroma  do  you  spread  around  you? 
About  as  much  as  a china  dog.  You 
come  in  and  say,  ‘Hello,  Mac!’  Mac 
looks  up  and  says,  ‘Hello,  Bracken!’ 
Then  Mac  says,  ‘How  about  a little 
game  of  pool?’  and  you  say:  ‘Can’t. 
I’ve  got  to  meet  a man  uptown,’  and 
that’s  the  end  of  your  intellectual  at- 
mosphere. 

“Now  that  offends  my  sense  of  drama. 
Can  you  picture  Joseph  Addison  or 
Courtland  van  Bibber  talking  like  that 
in  their  clubs  ? It  makes  me  shudder  and 
bite  my  lip  to  hear  that  sort  of  thing  in 
a place  of  this  kind,  just  as  a music 
lover  always  shudders  and  bites  his  lip 
when  the  orchestra  plays  something  that 
most  people  think  is  especially  good. 
What  music  is  to  the  music  lover  a club 
is  to  me — an  ideal,  an  art,  an  entity.  I 
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am  always  hoping  to  see  the  perfect 
club,  the  ideal  club,  the  club  of  romance. 
For  instance,-  in  the  club  that  you  read 
about  there  are  always  three  men  sit- 
ting in  front  of  a fire.” 

“Well,”  retorted  Bracken,  “here  are 
three  men,  such  as  we  are,  and  there 
is  your  fire.  What  are  you  kicking 
about?” 

“ It  is  all  wrong,”  answered  Bingham. 
“ In  the  first  place,  none  of  us  is  a colonel. 
There  always  should  be  an  old  Colonel 
Somebody  to  make  a proper  club  atmos- 
phere.” 

“I  was  a second  lieutenant  in  the 
Spanish  War,”  said  Bracken. 

“I’ll  bet  you  weren’t,”  I ventured. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Bracken,  “if  you 
won’t  believe  that  I was  a second  lieu- 
tenant, I might  just  as  well  say  that  I 
was  a colonel.  Come  on,  Bingham; 
there’s  a fair  offer.  We  all  want  to  make 
you  happy.  I’ll  be  a colonel,  if  you  like.” 

Bingham  shook  his  head  sadly.  “I 
thank  you  for  your  well-meant  efforts,” 
he  said,  “but  you  won’t  do  at  all.  A 
club  colonel  has  got  to  be  an  Indian 
colonel  for  choice,  but  at  any  rate  he  has 
got  to  have  a very  red  face  and  a white 
mustache.” 

“Oh,  piflBe!”  said  Bracken.  “If  you 
are  going  to  be  as  fussy  as  that  about 
your  colonels,  you  don’t  deserve  to  have 
one.” 

“And  what’s  the  matter  with  me,” 
I demanded,  “as  furniture  for  a club?” 

Bingham  looked  me  over  critically. 

“Well,”  he  began,  slowly,  “you  are 
not  jumpy  enough.” 

“I  am  not  what?”  I asked. 

“Jumpy,”  said  Bingham.  “You  see, 
if  this  club  amounted  to  a hoot  as  a real 
club  of  fiction  you  would  be  the  nervous 
and  jumpy  young  man  of  the  party. 
You  would  be  the  dark,  gloomy  chap 
who  was  haunted  by  something  in  his 
past.  Then,  besides,  you  ought  to  be 
‘just  back’  from  big-game  hunting  in 
Africa.  In  the  story  club  there  is  always 
a man  who  is  ‘just  back’  from  some- 
where, but  in  this  club  the  members  are 
never  just  back  from  anywhere  except 


the  telephone  booths.  If  you  were  the 
dark  and  nervous  young  man  that  you 
ought  to  be  we  should  speak  of  you  as 
‘Young  Smith’  or  ‘Young  Jones,’  or 
whatever  your  name  was.” 

“Oh,  come,  Bingham!”  exclaimed 
Bracken.  “You’re  not  as  good  at  this 
as  you  pretend  to  be.  The  dark  and 
silent  young  man  in  a good  club  story 
who  is  ‘just  back’  from  Africa  is  never 
named  ‘ Young  Smith  ’ or  ‘ Young  Jones.* 
Now  you  make  vie  bite  my  lip  and  shud- 
der at  your  lack  of  proper  atmosphere. 
The  young  hero — ” 

“Oh,  so  I am  to  be  the  hero  in  this 
story?”  I asked,  sitting  up  suddenly  and 
beginning  to  fix  my  tie. 

“Hero  or  villain,  just  as  you  choose  to 
look  at  it,”  answered  Bingham,  “be- 
cause the  hero  in  a club  story  has  al- 
ways done  something  awful  in  the 
past.  That’s  what  makes  the  story 
and  incidentally  that’s  what  makes  him 
jumpy.” 

“All  right,”  I said,  “I’ll  jump  when- 
ever anyone  drops  a match,  because  it 
reminds  me  of  the  time — ” 

“Now  wait  a minute,”  ordered 
Bracken.  “Don’t  run  away  with  this 
thing.  We’ve  got  to  do  it  right  or  not 
at  all.  First,  you’ve  got  to  have  a 
name.  What  shall  we  name  him,  Bing- 
ham?” 

Bingham  looked  at  me  again  as  if  he 
were  going  to  measure  me  for  my  first 
trousers.  “I  think  you’re  right. 
Bracken,”  he  said,  p)ensively.  “We 
can’t  name  him  ‘Young  Smith’  or 
‘Young  Jones.’  That  would  never  do 
for  a club  story.  It  is  always  ‘Young 
Carthwaite’  or  ‘Young  Carstairs’  or 
‘Young  Carhart’ — ” 

“ Or  ‘ Young  Carbuncle,’  ” I suggested. 

“That’s  not  bad,”  said  Bracken,  “al- 
though it  sounds  like  a middle-weight 
scrapper.  I’ll  be  the  colonel  and  Mac 
will  be  Young  Carbuncle  just  back  from 
Africa.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  be 
yourself,  Bingham?” 

“Me?”  asked  Bingham.  “Oh,  I’m 
the  man  that  tells  the  story.” 

“The  hell  you  are!”  I retorted.  “Z’m 
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poiiapt  to  felt  IHe  . Hjy , fl  onglil  t<>:  l»p 

fiasf  and  i*.vf*|-^v4hhi{^.''^  - ,,./  and  S'v*  isiMm.‘tMoj»  silly  at  tht*  Saiwe 

M whttt  hill  watiU/'  it;jiilH*Vl , tiidfe*'  4£‘M 
6mcHf«v  He  iliX^li’t:  r^eaH  i;hnV  Uf  is  *•  Thai-k«^fty  and  - I was 

^oiug  nwitt  of  aoinef  hing  Itki?  *01«.l  Cf;*lo4«I  JAeU- 

]u^eirrt;ho./t4id^^  ^TwiJ<t«::t1iat:--^TdiTr<a';'’' ^ ■■■.  ■ "’■''  . '.■  •■  ■'■ 


the  iiiati  who  mis  kia»wn  w »umi  Mae,,  1 tt»U  you  whal  If  do.  ion 

me  at  A'Anoiis  times  in  tllu  I'ut  hti  pitrk  otit  tiio^  tiamds  tvmi 

tn^is  lisdieT^  jjet  Mtalking  aliout  wril,e  ita  Ite  vvil)  put 


psyetM^rtrtal^e^Y^  Uitle  in  ll#  itive  us 

t»y  Do  you  c^fpial  Fa»ue.  if  i(iis 

■' ' tiiifu-  tJ5Hg)ja?ft  ’,  dJiptdjam*' .K5mit’^'''Yiy ‘'dstd^ 

•goes 'ftof fie-: y;'-r5tfjS:..H  ;Jipv^  "'>.•, ,C;,- ' ■liyfijDdYuiU.y 

” .iimg-  ‘. ' we  tiie  Hiovta  rights;'’ 

hamY^*  nY»en  all  ttioriiarjie^rs^ari^ 

idiaC }?'  • ^inghajji  : 

Braekeh’s  nanie?  Ottl  C'litdiiel  wb«i?”  spuiliiig  this  tiuh.  The  minute  I sug- 


.-  t.'Hrlrilivefe. 

WdtH--yi^'hi*  IntH  Isf^tdi  ; 

/jet « A-.yv^ViA ” ^JL%4 *% % *feir ’^••'illt  l 

Ihtip/ ''  I uigg^itik 

1 •'f {mD'/'iliTa'fciif' ' ' f’ 

.'  c> .'  ■ ^ v'.  wltopp,  and  We  draw' ; 

cl ; wr-.y^* ^ * iwjx  V iwU/f 

^tur  liave  got  l«  he  Touiiij 

1 f,/r^CK>-fi*  ^ , JX 

g f'afbunde,  t eahT 

}. . 1 out  - of  ydu  hy  liieheii 

^ llihghViiy  kiek.  lit  heihg-  old 

' f ’olphel'  IJellhopi’ 

■ ■ : '“ii;  tlfut  lie  is  the,  slirmvri 

t klutly Im  EsKm  Tuu’fe  pref  ly  good 

at  looking  TtaiuosiV 
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gest  a bit  of  fine  art  you  chap>s  want  to 
commercialize  it.  This  is  art  for  art’s 
sake.  We  don’t  write  this  story.  We 
live  it.  We  merely  create  the  atmosphere 
of  a club  as  it  should  be.” 

‘‘All  right,”  said  Bracken.  “Let’s 
begin  to  create.  What’s  the  title?” 

“I  don’t  think  we  need  one,”  said 
Bingham,  “and,  anyway,  that’s  Mac’s 
job.  He  was  to  pick  out  all  the  names.” 

“Oh,  we  must  have  a title!”  argued 
Bracken.  “I  never  enjoy  a story,  no 
matter  how  good  it  is,  unless  it  has  a 
title.  Come  on,  Mac,  give  us  a title.” 

I tried  to  think. 

“The  title  of  this  story,”  I said,  at 
last,  “is,  ‘Mary,  the  Fancy  Skater,  or 
Who  Put  the  Nick  in  the  Chandelier?’” 

“Oh,  come,  Mac!”  protested  Bing- 
ham. “You’ve  got  to  be  serious  about 
thb.  Bracken  and  I are.  If  men  like  us 
don’t  take  art  seriously,  what  can  we 
expect  of  the  rest  of  the  club?” 

“That’s  all  right,”  I answered,  sul- 
lenly. “You  asked  me  for  a title  and  I 
gave  you  one.  Now  it’s  up  to  you  to 
write  the  story,  or,  rather,  live  the  story. 
Go  ahead.  Let’s  see  you  do  it.” 

“That’s  a sporting  proposition,  Mac,” 
said  Bracken,  thoughtfully,  “but  you’ve 
forgotten  one  thing.  As  the  jumpy 
young  hero  of  this  story  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  just  back  from  African 
jungles,  from  fever-laden  swamps  and 
crocodile  rivers.  That’s  the  story  we’re 
going  to  draw  out  of  you.  Now  what 
would  a fancy  skater  be  doing  in  African 
jungles?” 

“That’s  just  the  point,”  I retorted. 
“What  would  she?  You  see,  this  is  a 
problem  story  and  that  is  the  problem. 
The  reader  is  going  to  be  crazy  until  he 
finds  out.  There’s  where  the  genius  lies 
in  my  work.  I think  that  title’s  a win- 
ner. I’m  sorry  I told  it  to  you.  I ought 
to  have  saved  it  and  used  it  myself.” 

“Your  idea  is  good,”  said  Bingham, 
quietly,  “but  your  execution  is  faulty. 
Where  is  there  anything  in  that  title 
that  suggests  an  African  jungle?  Mary, 
the  fancy  skater,  might  just  as  well  be 
in  Newark,  for  all  your  title  suggests. 
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The  reader’s  curiosity  is  still  unpiqued. 
You’ve  got  to  have  a word  in  yomr  title 
that  suggests  the  jungle — something  hot 
and  sultry  to  contrast  dramatically  with 
the  suggestion  of  ice  in  Mary’s  skates. 
Give  us  a word  that  suggests  the  jungle.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “the  names  of  jungles 
mostly  end  in  ang,  like  Sarang  and  Oom- 
liputang.  How  about  ‘ Mary,  the  Fancy 
Skater  of  Sarang?’  ” 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  Bingham. 

“Sarang?  Bulang?  Funang?”  I sug- 
gested, thoughtfully.  “I’vfe  got  it! 
Merang!  ‘Mary,  the  Fancy  Skater  of 
Melonmerang.’  ” 

“Fine!”  said  Bracken,  who  was  easier 
to  please  than  Bingham.  “Now  we’re 
off  to  a flying  start.  Bingham,  it’s  up  to 
you  to  put  in  a little  introduction.” 

“All  right,”  said  Bingham.  “How’s 
this?  ‘There  were  three  of  us  in  the 
club  that  evening — ’ Oh,  thunder!  This 
story’s  got  to  stop  right  here.  We  can’t 
go  on.” 

“ Why  not?”  asked  Bracken. 

“Because,”  said  Bingham,  “the  three 
men  who  are  sitting  in  a club  in  stories  of 
this  kind  are  always  wearing  evening 
clothes  and  not  one  of  us  has  got  them 
on. 

“By  Jove!  that’s  so,”  said  Bracken, 
soberly.  “I  suppose  it’s  too  late  to  go 
home  and  change.  Couldn’t  we  just 
turn  in  the  edges  of  our  waistcoats?” 

“ Not  I,”  said  Bingham.  “ I’ve  got  on 
a lavender  shirt.” 

“Look  here,”  I broke  in.  “You  fel- 
lows don’t  know  the  first  thing  about 
literature.  I never  thought  that  you 
did.  Let  the  illustrator  put  in  the 
evening  clothes.  We  won’t  say  any- 
thing about  it  at  all.  When  you  write 
this  up,  Bingham,  you  just  sit  tight  and 
say  casually  that  we  are  in  a club  and 
the  illustrator  will  put  us  in  evening 
clothes  from  force  of  habit.  Even  if  we 
said  explicitly  that  we  were  in  overalls 
he  would  draw  us  in  evening  clothes.  I 
know  those  illustrators — canaille!” 

“By  the  way,”  said  Bingham,  “who 
do  you  think  we  ought  to  get  to  illus- 
trate this?” 
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I suggest ecL  '‘but  XWnot  to  Wafee  this 

■‘He's  ^0^,”  sdd  Bracli^tt^judieiaJlyv  ishedAHiugf-a;.  hi^hk i^ThjSfis  only  Hie 
*‘but  there,  is  one  other  b'^iiist  he^^  flR>t  draft,  , 

get  th  be  sinokiiig  pbto^ . ^irea  I :iv^te  after- 

tUeiinesl  llimma  cigars^*^  wsjrd,"”  ■ ■ 

*‘The  . story  Jwsn’t^^  ^ so,  liis  pro- 

*/N%  blit  iCs  going  to  in  a mixiutc,”  Carbuncle  for  twehty-lwo  years*  but  I 
i^to^^  Brae’ken,  ‘Vot'eise  1 lay  down  found  him  little  changed^.  Sensitive, 
mji^  iesds  and  tiiut.  proud,  and  ready  : to  jump  whe*V  you 

„ii^  I , 


The.  Imy  brought  three  * 
‘^'Fl0t*ib-:5^Wreias.’*-/-We  '' - 
hU  iii  theiu  itupresSively . ; 

and  t heu  Hrackmi  hibked 
up,;-;;;,  ■ 

"Nom',  llinghaiiiy^  hesJrtdt  ’T’ve  done 
rn.y  part  for  the  time  Iwing:  and  Mac’s 
done  his.  Y<»n  ^i^ate  y«»d  Iht”^ 
and  make  it  a,  loijg  dne'^while  I get  mj*' 
■wmd,’"'-'  ■ ^ 

’’’There  were  three  of  ua  in  the  dub 
that  evening,'!  ’*  reciti’d  llingham, . “'In 
addition  to  the  doughty  old  eolotiel  witli 
his  red  lace,  his  white  mn.stache,  amL 
kis  endless  Ues  about  hi.y  .e>:{>CTiehee»  in 
tfU- ■ Sptttiish  War^  oitf  grphic^w 
,ybd^!C!tt^mele^  artd  L!*’’-:,}  ' , • ■ 

d^rhund  I eor-^ 

reeled- 

*'Xhat-a  right,”  eordessed.Bingluim,.: 
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tonched  hintt  binnieil  to 

be, just  the.sattie  oh^  .Cvffkunefe’” 

’’Finei’’  said  Braeke  *’  IjCt  s have 
some  mbre.”'  - ''■  ’ ■-  ■'  ' 

doling  with  ereii live  t>nde,  Bingham 
went  bn;  “‘And 

th#te%'aS!S^  .about 

been  a Car- 

biibsfeTt  hoi  been  t rue.  That 

had  i»een  the  biMb>ry  Of  t’nrljanclcs  sinee 
thcSvorld  bega  n“7Ttf(iy;ay^^  from 

day  to  day:-  Y<jh  ib^yer  knew  how  to 
talw}  a Carbunete^^^^^^  sitting 

dotvh.  I glaftce<b:at:him  hheasily  and  he 
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■‘Hey!  You!  Jump!  G^l  into  the. 
picture,”  ydW  KtughaiU^  suddenly,  fjiy^ 
iqg  nte4i  puke  in  tlw?  rih.i,  fatii  I hsid 
dMydreamtii,g  and  it;  t£K»k  jpe  a 
to  grasp  whrit  he  meartt, 

“Oh;  I beg  yoiir  paeddn/*  I said  Kt 
last.  “Just  s&y  that  ag^iih,  v»dl}  y»v«?'^^ 

‘“  I glanced  iit  hint  Miieasijv  ,:uid  he 
jiimi)ed,*’‘  rcjjeated  Winghehii.. 

I gave  a iiitch  ih  my  chair :ju:Kl  hM>ked 
up  for  approval. 

“ Every  inch  a 

Bracken,  nodding,  but  Bitig;liam  lea-s 
pleaded. 

'*Tliat  will  do  for  how,'Mi«  said,  **  bu,t 
don’t  fall  ‘asleep  at  the  switch  iijpisoi 
Next  tirae,  when  I.  >?sy^  to  yoiine  (-ftr- 
buntjle  ypn.  3«Ktp.,  Under?' 

Htaud?’’ 

flmgharn  resumed,  “*I  looker)  at  Hini 


»nd  he  junifierl.' — No,  Mac,  yon  didn’l 
have' to  jump  that  tinje.  1 wa^  ju^t  ve- 
fjealuig  w'hat  I\l  s^■u,d  the  fipsit  Ihne  and 
you’d  aIrcHily  imTi|^,d  fiJt  tot,'’’ 

“Then  I’m  one  jump  to  the  good,’’ 
1 argued,  “Next  Lvtite  I to 

jump.” 

“ Yes,  youwilh”  interrupted  Braeken, 
“except  when  Bmgha'av  rep?au^^^ 

” Where Avrus  lU"  asked  Biughahiv 
“'“I  glariced  uneasily  at  young;  Ca.r- 
buncie,’'  ’ ’’  rjuoted  Bnickwti,' “ami  be 
jr^*'  ’ VVell,  anyway,  iT>uknoW''  Whstt  be 
dhii  .You  saw  himdd  tt-”  v " 

“Oh  yes,  ye«,  yes!;  Hjwv  stupid  of 
tne!”  said  Bingham-  “ You  can  sit  alill 
for  a minute,  Mae,  until  we  pick  up  the 
tangled  threads  of  the  .sttfry, 

h e re,- 


“‘A.S  the  evening 
sutneil,  “‘J  eimtiutted  t<f  very 

sharply  at  young  CitrhmtClC^-Steadj  ! 
aiat  ?v<ioderetl  whftt,  tfie  deuce 
VM,  niatter  wdtk  hun^^^ 

h, :-  \?hv  did  he  net  so  lieiaasus,  so 

'‘d'f.  all  knew'  that,  for  Iwcnty- 
I wcV  “ -avhad  been  Imnt  ing  big  game 

m Aire;;,,  what  had  hupfiem^d  tiiere 
Ml  t hv  V'ljby.  leS’d  the  jungle  to  make  him 
-o  lidgetA  ? Hadn’t  lie  really  shpt  any 
lioc>  O'i  wiiati'  The;  diic^iun  piqued 
{ fl  me,  I wanted  U>  iisk  hiin, 
but  { ditiu’t  ijTiite  like  to 
, do  it.  AAton  irien  epnie 

i, :  bHck  from  twenty  - two: 

years  in  the  jungle  iherif 
aSute  ate  noiidcstioijs;  aiki>d.'  “ 

Bbtgiiain 

gr  e 1 j g h t ed  hi » sdga  r , 
“Here’s  solnetljing,'’  he 
.said.  “Tlow  dp  tlW'W' 
peiipic  ill  stories  keep 
their  cigars  going  and 
talk  at  the  same  tinte?'' 

lirackoH.  “ Vou  .see  all 
that  you  Ve  said  so . fjtr 
ypu  wtoldn't  resdly  .sa  v. 
You’d  nicreiy  ihink  it. 
We  Ijavcn’t  had  any  ar?- 
1 dialogue “» far.” 
Well,  then,  let's  liave, 
ic;’'  said  iiingham. 
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proper  f;ba!racte;r  viU>diil  any^  we  bH  sat  in  silence  for  tvy-o  or  llirce 

mitjutesj  giijsiliig  sadly  at  otir  ci^afs  until 
; granted  to  do  in  the  Bingham  releajwd  us* 

“Well,  then.  he  said,  “That  silence 

berfe  : , tte  turneti-  to  me..  “ Mr.  Now  ril  start  it  roll- 

(^rlutrielei  Ithere  is  that  I ing  again.” 

have  Ijeen  dyin  to  a.sli:  you  all  the  He  lurned  “Mr*.  Carhjincle,, 

eVertingV  dvisl  hoW  did;  jf'dd;  t^jOnle  to  lose  wheiv  « ttian  goes  to  the  j^Ilgl<^— -a  olain, 
etvidrfd  of  you^^^  'What  ordinary  niarl-rdoes  he  get  jumpy  rjght 

imide  you  the  m^s  you  are  at  the  pres-  away  or  does  it  grow  on  hldj  gradually? 
ent  oidment?’’  ■ Does  it  eoWW  without  Warning  or' does 

“ Ahi*'  i replied.  “That  is  the  story.”  he  first  noticO:  red  sfMsta?  We  were  talk'- 
“The  st:ot5^®”  gB.'^ped  Bingham,  iug;  of.  psyehtvanalysls^  is  an 

“The  story?”  gasped  Brapken.  interesting  psinfe  in  questioik  Take 

“ The  story,”  I said.  With  a . ijuiet  yonr  own  GaiiO,  for  in.stfuice.  Can  you 
smile. 

“At  this  point  a siienoe  ought  to  whicli  iwndd  adc*^^^  jiiiupy 

en-sner*  said  Bingham.  “Wheuthe  lmje  eohditioh?*’  ■ ■. 

comes  ri!  nTite.it  up  dramatfeallyv-call  I nodded  my  head  slowly  and  gaz.ed 
it  a *polfent  silence’  and  all  that,  hut  at  my  cigar.  “YeS,”  I replied  at  last, 
now  we’ll  just  have  a few  minutes  of  “I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  first  made 
silence,  and  let  it  go  at  that.”  me  jump.  It  was  o woman.^' 
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“A  woman?”  exclaimed  Bracken. 

“I  call  her  a woman,”  I said,  soberly. 

“Well,  if  she  really  was  one,”  said 
Bingham,  “you  are  quite  within  your 
rights,  but  if  she  was  a man  you  mustn’t 
call  her  a woman.  In  this  club  we  are 
very  exact  in  our  choice  of  words.” 

“Oh,  she  wasn’t  a man,”  I answered. 
“I  put  it  that  way  because  she  was  a 
mere  slip  of  a girl.  In  fact  she  was  a 
fancy  skater.” 

“Is  that  why  you  called  her  a mere 
slip?”  asked  Bracken.  “And  while  we 
are  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Carbuncle, 
there  is  something  I have  been  wanting 
to  ask  you.  How  high  are  the  chande- 
liers in  the  average,  well-to-do  house  in 
the  African  jungle?” 

“Ah!”  I replied,  “that  is  the  story!” 

“The  story?”  gasp>ed  Bingham. 

“The  stfiry?”  gasped  Bracken. 

“The  story,”  I said,  with  a quiet 
smile. 

“Now  at  this  point,”  said  Bingham, 
“we  all  ought  to  look  into  the  distance 
moodily,  as  if  we  were  all  seeing  pictures 
from  our  own  past  lives.  You  see,  we 
all  have  private  suspicions  as  to  who  the 
girl  really  was,  but  the  reader  can’t  guess 
for  the  Ide  of  him.  We’ve  got  to  pry  the 
secret  out  of  Mac — I mean  yoimg  Car- 
buncle. We’ve  got  to  do  it  diplomatic- 
ally. If  we  do  it  roughly  he  may  jump 
and  spoil  the  story.” 

So  we  all  sat  in  silence  for  a minute 
or  two,  gazing  moodily  into  the  distance, 
seeing  pictures  from  our  past  lives. 

“Fine!”  said  Bingham.  “I  wish  the 
illustrator  were  here.  Now  for  the 
diplomacy.”  He  turned  to  me  win- 
ningly.  “Mr.  Carbuncle,  is  it  custom- 
ary to  find  fancy  skaters  in  African 
. jungles?” 

“I  never  found  but  one,”  I replied, 
“and  she  wasn’t  a very  big  one.  That 
was  in  Melonmerang.  Colonel  Bellhop, 
have  you  ever  been  in  Melonmerang?” 

But  Bracken  was  apparently  still  see- 
ing pictures  on  his  own  hook,  pictures 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  story, 
for  he  did  not  hear  me. 

“Colonel,  I asked  you  a question,”  I 
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said,  sharply.  “Have  you,  or  have  you 
not,  ever  been  in  Melonmerang?” 

“Oh,  I beg  your  pardon,”  said 
Bracken.  “The  truth  is  that  your  words 
reminded  me  of  a fancy  skater  whom  I 
myself  once  knew  in  Cuba  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  War.” 

“That’s  odd,”  said  Bingham,  “for  I, 
too,  was  thinking  about  a fancy  skater 
whom  I once  knew  in  British  Honduras.” 

“Say,”  I asked.  “Don’t  you  think 
that  I ought  to  give  a regular  series  of 
jumps  at  those  remarks?  Because,  you 
see,  it’s  bound  to  come  out  that  this  girl 
I knew  in  Melonmerang  had  also  been  in 
Cuba  during  the  Spanish  War  and  also 
in  British  Honduras.” 

“Fine  business,”  said  Bracken. 
“Jump  by  all  means.” 

So  I jumped  up  and  down  three  or 
four  times.  When  a proper  quiet  had 
been  restored  I looked  at  Bracken  with 
clenched  fists  and  dramatic  tenseness. 

“ In  British  Honduras?”  I hissed.  “ In 
British  Honduras  did  you  say?” 

“No,  I said  the  Spanish  War,”  replied 
Bracken.  “It  was  Bingham  who  said 
British  Honduras.  But  of  course  we 
can’t  possibly  be  thinking  about  the 
same  girl.” 

“Impossible!”  I muttered. 

“Incredible!”  hissed  Bingham. 

“At  least  not  very  likely,”  said 
Bracken,  relighting  his  cigar. 

“This  girl  of  whom  I speak,”  I con- 
tinued, “was  Swedish  by  birth.” 

“Strange!  So  was  my  girl!”  said 
Bingham. 

“And  so  was  mine!”  said  Bracken. 

“Although,”  I went  on,  “she  had  been 
compelled  by  a reversal  of  family  for- 
tunes to  earn  her  living  as  a fancy 
skater,  she  was  really  connected  with 
some  of  the  leading  families  in  Sweden.” 

“The  Gustafsens  and  the  Larsens  and 
that  crowd?”  asked  Bracken. 

“The  very  same,”  I replied. 

“How  small  the  world  is!”  said  Bing- 
ham, sentimentally.  “But  tell  me.  Car- 
buncle, what  was  this  fancy  skater  doing 
in  Africa?  Tell  me  that.” 

“I  will,”  I replied,  “if  you  will  tell  me 
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what  your  fancy  skater  was  doing  in 
British  Honduras.” 

“Let’s  go  fifty-fifty,”  suggested  Bing- 
ham. “ We’U  both  tell  if  Colonel  Bellhop 
will  tell  us  what  his  fancy  skater  was 
doing  in  Cuba.” 

“Skating,”  said  Bracken. 

“Funny,”  said  Bingham.  “That’s 
just  what  mine  was  doing  in  British 
Honduras.” 

“And  exactly  what  mine  was  doing  in 
Melonmerang,”  I resiK>nded. 

“Oh  dear!”  mused  Bingham.  “I  sup- 
pose it  wouldn’t  be  of  the  slightest  use 
for  any  one  of  us  to  ask  any  other  one  of 
us  how  a girl  could  skate  in  Cuba,  Brit- 
ish Honduras,  or  the  African  jungle. 
The  party  asked  woxild  merely  say, 
‘Ah,  that’s  the  story!’  and  then  we 
should  be  just  where  we  were  before.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,”  replied  Bracken. 
“I  haven’t  the  slightest  objections  to 
telling  how  my  girl  came  to  be  skating 
in  Cuba.” 

“Well,  then,  please  tell  us,”  said 
Bingham.  “It  may  remind  me  of  how 
my  girl  happened  to  be  skating  in  Brit- 
ish Honduras.” 

“It  was  very  simple,”  said  Bracken. 
“When  the  American  army  began  to 
clean  up  Cuba,  one  of  the  very  first 
things  they  did  was  to  have  a man  come 
down  and  install  an  ice  plant.” 

“I  have  always  wondered  how  you 
happened  to  get  to  Cuba,  Colonel,”  I 
remarked,  innocently. 

“That  wasn’t  the  way  I got  there,” 
said  Bracken,  “but  that  was  the  reason 
I stayed  there.  You  see,  as  soon  as  the 
army  left,  the  ice  company  hoped  to 
open  the  plant  as  a commercial  proposi- 
tion, but  it  didn’t  seem  to  catch  on  with 
the  Cuban  public.  They  didn’t  know 
what  ice  was,  most  of  them,  so  I was 
called  in  to  put  the  thing  on  its  feet.” 

“I  see,”  said  Bingham.  “The  Cuban 
public  had  fallen  down  on  the  ice.” 

“You’d  never  hear  Joseph  Addison 
making  thai  remark,”  was  Bracken’s 
comment.  “Well,  anyway,  I said  to  the 
engineers:  ‘What  these  people  want  is 
something  theatric.  What  you  ought  to 


do,  to  start  this  thing  witb  a boom,  is 
to  freeze  a cake  of  ice  about  the  size  of  a 
ballroom  and  have  a fancy  skater  come 
down  and  give  exhibitions.’  So  this 
young  lady  of  whom  I am  thinking  was 
brought  clear  from  Sweden.  The  min- 
ute she  appeared  she  created  a ftirore.” 

“With  the  Cuban  public  or  with 
you?”  asked  Bin^am. 

“With  both  of  us,!’  said  Bracken, 
“and  also  with  the  ice  company.  The 
exhibition  was  such  a success  that  the 
company  put  her  on  its  regular  pay  roll, 
and  whenever  it  opened  a new  plant  in 
some  tropical  country  where  they  had 
never  seen  ice  before  they  sent  her  there 
to  give  exhibitions.  She  passed  out  of 
my  ken  when  she  left  Cuba,  but  I under- 
stand that  later  she  was  seen  in  British 
Honduras,  and  later  in  Melonmerang.” 

“In  British  Honduras?”  g&ped  Bing- 
ham. 

“In  Melonmerang?”  gasped  I. 

“This  girl  that  I knew,”  mused 
Bracken,  “had  wonderful  golden  hair.” 

“And  so  did  the  girl  that  I knew,” 
said  Bingham.  “She  talked  with  a 
strong  Swedish  accent.” 

“Both  of  you,”  I exclaimed,  “paint  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  girl  I knew.  Do 
you  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  I jumped 
when,  one  day,  in  tropic  Melonmerang, 

I forced  my  way  out  of  the  tangled  vines 
and  miasmic  vapors  of  the  hot,  sultry 
jungle  and  suddenly  saw  before  me  that 
vision  of  viking  beauty  dressed  in  furs?” 

“No,”  said  Bracken.  “If  she  was  the 
girl  I think  she  was  I don’t  blame  you 
for  jumping.  Was  that  your  first 
offense?” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “but  not  my  last. 
From  that  very  moment  that  girl  be- 
came a part  of  my  life.  I jumped  every 
time  I saw  her,  but  each  time  for  a dif- 
ferent reason.  She  was  a jewel  with 
many  facets.*  At  first  I could  not  be- 
lieve that  she  was  real.  I rubbed  my 
eyes.  I thought  her  to  be  a vision,  a 
dream  of  my  northern  home — ” 

“Like  a man  in  delirium,”  I contin- 
ued, “I  pushed  on  into  the  town  of 
Melonmerang  proper  and  there  I found 
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that  the  girl  was  not  a dream.  I found 
out  who  she  was  and  what  she  was  do- 
ing, but,  for  me,  she  continued  to  be 
something  ethereal,  a dream  and  more 
than  a dream — ^an  obsession.  She  lived 
in  my  thoughts  day  and  night.  All  my 
plans  for  going  back  into  the  jungle  fled 
from  my  mind.  What  was  lion  shooting 
to  this?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Bingham. 

“Nothing  at  all!”  agreed  Bracken. 

“The  first  exhibition,”  I said,  “was 
given  at  the  Melonmerang  Coimtry  Club 
at  eight  the  next  evening.  The  doors 
opened  at  half  past  seven,  and  I was 
there  when  they  opened.  From  that 
day  on  I was  at  her  feet.” 

“In  the  case  of  a girl  wearing  skates,** 
suggested  Bingham,  “that  sounds  to  me 
like  a risky  position.  Suppose  you  made 
advances  and  she  cut  you?” 

“Ah  yes,”  I answered,  “but  I was 
willing  to  risk  anything  for  her.  The 
day  came  when  she  allowed  me  to  talk 
to  her,  touch  her  hand.  I think  that  she 
pitied  me  at  first.” 

“What  did  she  have  to  pity  you 
about?”  asked  Bracken. 

‘“First  pity,  then  endure,  and  then 
embrace,”  suggested  Bingham. 

“That  was  it  exactly,”  I said.  “We 
passed  with  utmost  rapidity  through  all 
three  stages,  but  at  that  point  we  came 
to  a halt.” 

“About  time,”  said  Bingham. 

“Yes,”  I agreed,  “but  I wanted  so 
much  more.  I offered  her  my  heart  and 
my  hand.  I wished  her  to  wear  the 
proud  name  of  Carbimcle.  I even  of- 
fered to  give  up  my  career  as  a lion 
shooter  and  become  a skater,  but  she  was 
adamant.” 

“Those  Swedes  are,”  said  Bracken, 

“But  she  had  a terrible  reason,”  I 
continued.  “She  could  love  me  just  so 
far  and  no  farther.  It  had  always  been 
that  way  with  her,  she  told  me.  In  all 
the  countries  she  had  visited,  men  had 
loved  her.  Some  of  them  she  had  loved 
in  return,  as  she  loved  me,  although  not 
quite  so  much.  But,  in  every  case, 
when  she  reached  a certain  point  her 


heart  seemed  to  chill.  Something  of 
the  steel  of  her  skates  and  the  ice  of 
her  native  heath  seemed  to  creep  into 
her  soul.  One  day  she  told  me  the  truth. 
There  was  a shadow  over  her  life!” 

“A  shadow?’*  gasped  Bracken. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Only  one  shadow?’*  asked  Bingham, 
with  an  air  of  disappointment. 

“Two,  to  be  exact,”  I answered,  “but 
I shall  have  to  take  them  up  one  at  a 
time.  Over  the  life  of  this  pure,  blond 
girl  lay  a sinister  shadow,  the  shadow  of 
a man!  The  sinister  shadow  of  a sinis- 
ter man,  to  give  the  thing  its  full  title,” 

“Wait  a minute,  Mac,”  said  Bingham. 
“This  story  is  getting  zippy.  Now  it  is 
time  for  the  author  to  get  in  a line  or 
two,  something  like  this,  ‘ “The  sinister 
shadow  of  a sinister  man!”  As  young 
Carbuncle  said  the  words  I looked  at 
old  Colonel  Bellhop  and  he — ’” 

**No  you  dorCt!”  said  Bracken.  “I’m 
not  going  to  do  any  jumping.” 

‘“I  looked  at  old  Colonel  Bellhop,’” 
continued  Bingham,  regardless,  ‘“and 
he  suddenly  seemed  to  me  strangely 
drawn  and  haggard.  His  white  mus- 
tache seemed  whiter  than  ever,  his  red 
face  redder.  What  could  it  mean?  I 
wondered.’  Now  go  ahead,  Mac.” 

“The  sinister  shadow  of  a sinister 
man,”  I repeated.  “As  the  delicate, 
sensitive  girl  told  me  the  story,  it  seemed 
that  she  had  once  been  in  Cuba,  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish-American  War — ” 

“‘As  young  Carbuncle  said  the  words 
“ Spanish  - American  War,”  ’ ” inter- 
rupted Bingham,  “‘I  noticed  that 
Colonel  Bellhop  gave  a start  and  drew 
his  breath  sharply.’” 

“ I’m  willing  to  do  that,”  said  Bracken. 
“Whzzz!” 

“He  had  not  been  a bad  man  at 
heart,”  I continued,  “this  man  in 
Cuba.” 

“I  thank  you  for  those  kind  words,” 
said  Bracken. 

“But,”  I added,  “not  all  the  harm  in 
this  world  is  done  by  bad  men.  This 
man  whom  the  girl  had  known  in  Cuba 
had  merely  been  a silly  old  fool.” 
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“I  wonder  who  he  could  have  been,” 
said  Bracken.  “Did  she  tell  you  his 
name?  There  were  lots  of  them  there.” 

“No,  Colonel  Bellhop,”  I said,  men- 
acingly, “she  did  not  tell  me  his  name.” 

“Oh,  Mac,  raise  an  accusing  finger,” 
pleaded  Bingham. 

I raised  an  accusing  finger  at  Bracken. 
“No,  Colonel  Bellhop,  she  did  not  give 
me  his  name,  but  she  described  him.” 

“Then  7’m  safe,”  said  Bracken.  “I 
wore  a beard  the  whole  time  I was  in 
Cuba.” 

“He  was  an  American  officer,”  I con- 
tinued, grimly,  “between  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  brigadier  gen- 
eral.” 

“He  must  have  been  in  the  navy,” 
said  Bracken. 

“No,  Colonel  Bellhop,”  I shouted, 
shaking  my  finger,  “he  was  in  the  army, 
and  to  this  girl  he  proved  that  war  is 
hell.  With  his  smirks,  his  smiles,  his 
senile  capers,  he  made  life  for  her  one 
living  torture.  She  left  the  coimtry. 
She  never  saw  him  again,  but  his  image 
was  seared  into  her  soul.  Every  time 
she  thought  she  might  love  some  other 
man,  that  leering,  senile  face  of  the 
colonel  in  Cuba  seemed  to  be  peering 
over  the  other  man’s  shoulder.  ‘My 
heavens!’  the  girl  would  think.  ‘I  love 
this  man  now,  but  in  forty  years  will  he 
look  like  that?’  It  nipped  every  court- 
ship in  the  bud.” 

“Well,  let’s  leave  that  poor  old  chap 
alone  for  a moment,”  said  Bracken.  “I 
think  you  said  that  there  was  another 
shadow  in  her  life.” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “there  had  been — 
in  British  Honduras.  There  she  had 
met  a young  American.  He,  again,  had 
taught  her  how  utterly  contemptible 
civilized  man  could  be.” 

“ Mercy  I What  a horrid  yoimg  man  I” 
said  Bingham. 

“Bah!”  I said,  “I  will  not  waste  time 
on  this  man.  He  was  the  kind  of  man 
that  you  twist  in  your  fingers  and  toss 
away  like  a wisp  of  paper.” 

“‘As  young  Carbuncle  said  these 
words,’”  recited  Bingham,  “‘I  ran  over 


in  my  mind  all  the  men  I had  known  in 
British  Honduras,  but  not  one  of  them 
seemed  to  fit  the  description.’” 

“The  point  being,”  suggested  Brack- 
en, “that,  when  you  made  love  to  this 
girl  she  saw  one  of  these  men  looking 
over  one  of  your  shoulders  and  the  other 
looking  over  the  other.” 

“Exactly,”  I said. 

“Then,”  replied  Bracken,  “I  don’t 
see  but  that  the  joke  was  on  you.” 

“A  cruel  joke,”  I replied,  “a  Machi- 
avellian joke,  just  such  a joke  as  those 
two  leering  scums  of  humanity  would 
have  enjoyed.  Their  sneering  faces  be- 
came as  to  me  as  they  were  to  the 
girl  herself.  I seemed  to  sense  them  be- 
hind me  in  the  very  flesh.  I seemed  to 
feel  their  hot  breath  on  my  neck.  I 
could  not  hear  the  words  ‘Cuba’  or 
‘British  Honduras’  without — ” 

“Jumping,”  said  Bracken. 

“And  becoming  a madman,”  I added. 
“At  the  very  mention  of  Cuba  or  British 
Honduras  all  my  old  fevers  from  which 
I had  suffered  for  years  in  the  jungle 
seemed  to  surge  up  within  me  and  make 
my  head  swim.  Every  old  lion  bite  on 
my  arms  and  legs  seemed  to  start  again 
into  life  to  tortm^  me  and  take  all  the 
power  from  my  limbs.” 

“How  long  did  this  continue?”  asked 
Bingham,  in  the  tone  of  a family  physi- 
cian. 

“It  has  continued  to  this  day,”  I re- 
plied. “Every  time  I hear  or  think  of 
those  men  I become  a madman.” 

“Holy  smoke!  Bingham,”  said 
Bracken,  “you  and  I had  better  be  get- 
ting out  of  here.” 

“ Don’t  fear,  ‘ Colonel,*  ” I said,  with  a 
bitter  sneer.  “I  have  learned  to  control 
myself.  I have  learned  to  treat  dirt  as 
dirt.” 

“Well,  doesn’t  this  story  ever  reach 
any  climax  at  all?”  asked  Bingham. 

“It  reached  one  only  too  soon,”  I 
answered.  “The  climax  of  the  stoiy 
came  at  the  same  time  as  the  climax  of 
the  skating  exhibitions  in  Melonmerang. 

I haven’t  told  you  that,  diuing  our  brief 
acquaintance,  my  Swedish  queen  had 
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taught  me  to  be  a fancy  skater  only 
second  in  skill  to  herself.” 

“The  little  vixen!”  said  Bingham. 
“She  told  me  that.” 

“Yes,”  I continued,  disregarding  him, 
“eveiy  whirl,  every  pirouette  in  her 
repertoire  I had  learned  until  we  could 
do  them  hand  in  hand.  This  was  to  be 
the  great  sensation  of  her  last  night  in 
Melonmerang — ^we  two  skating  together. 
All  the  high  officials — ^the  British  gov- 
ernor of  Melonmerang,  the  French  gov- 
ernor from  the  neighboring  province  of 
French  Melonmerang,  the  Portuguese 
governor  from  Portuguese  Melonme- 
rang, all  their  glittering  staffs,  and  all 
the  native  chieftains  had  been  invited.” 

“Did  they  come?”  asked  Bingham. 

“Every  one  of  them,”  I said.  “The 
rink  was  a scene  beyond  description, 
lined  with  btmting,  brilliant  with  uni- 
forms, gaudy  with  native  costumes  and 
crammed  with  expectant  faces,  white 
and  black.” 

“Wasn’t  there  a band?”  asked  Bing- 
ham. “I  must  have  a band.” 

“Two,”  I replied,  “one  native  and  one 
European.  The  scene  and  the  music 
went  to  one’s  head  like  wineT  As  we 
waited  for  our  first  number,  I looked  at 
my  beloved  beside  me.  Her  eyes  were 
sparkling  like  gems.  I pressed  her  hand 
and  she  pressed  mine  in  return.  A thrill 
went  through  me,  for  I had  a secret  plan 
to  drive  from  her  mind  the  images  of 
those  two  men  who  had  haunted  her, 
who  had  kept  her  from  being  mine. 

“For  most  of  the  evening  everything 
seemed  to  go  swimmingly.  Round  after 
round  of  applause  greeted  our  every 
effort.  We  outdid  even  ourselves.  I 
had  never  seen  my  little  viking  so  happy. 
We  positively  fioated  on  for  our  last  and 
most  difficult  number.  In  this  number, 
after  a series  of  paralyzingly  difficult 
feats,  my  little  lady  would  face  me,  clasp 
her  hands  around  my  neck,  and  I would 
start  whirling  faster  and  faster  until  her 
body  rose  in  a straight,  horizontal  line 
to  the  level  of  my  neck.” 

“With  the  leering  image  of  me  and 
Bingham  looking  over  your  shoulder  all 
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tbe  time?”  asked  Bracken.  “Oh  no! 
Have  a heart !” 

“That  was  just  the  point,”  I said. 
“That  was  my  secret  plan.  On  that 
great  night  I meant  to  whirl  much  faster 
than  I had  ever  whirled  before,  until 
those  two  leering  faces  could  not  keep  up 
and  should  have  to  drop  out.  I Imew 
that  if  I could  once  drive  them  from  that 
little  girl’s  mind,  if  only  for  a second, 
they  would  never  come  back.” 

“It  sounds  feasible,”  said  Bingham. 

“The  band  struck  up,”  I continued. 
“We  skated  gracefuUy  to  our  positions 
in  the  center  of  the  rink.  My  partner 
faced  me  and  clasped  me  around  the 
neck.  I started  spinning.  The  music 
went  faster,  but  faster  went  I.  The 
music  stopped,  left  far  in  the  rear.  So 
fast  did  I whirl  that  the  brilliant  uni- 
forms and  the  native  costumes  became 
but  a rainbow,  a smear  of  colored  hori- 
zon. My  partner’s  feet  left  the  ice.  I 
whirled  only  the  harder.  Now  I could 
see  only  her  tense,  drawn  face.  Her  feet 
slowly  rose  to  the  level  of  my  knees,  my 
waist,  my  chest.  They  were  almost  up 
to  my  shoulder,  I felt  a thrill  of  triumph 
rim  through  me.  For  days  I had  felt 
those  two  leering  faces  behind  me,  peer- 
ing over  my  shoulder,  but  now  I began  to 
feel  them  slipping  away.  They  were 
dropping  behind.  They  lost  a lap.  They 
lost  two  laps.  They  lost  count.  I only 
redoubled  my  efforts.  I spun  like  a top. 
Inch  by  inch  my  partner’s  skates  rose 
into  the  air  when  suddenly  I looked  up! 

“What  did  I see?  Directly  over  my 
head  was  a huge  crystal  chandelier  deco- 
rated with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and,  as 
if  they  were  jeering  at  me,  two  seemed 
to  droop  out  of  the  rest — the  well-known 
flags  of  Cuba  and  British  Honduras! 

“And  suddenly,  as  they  always  had 
done  at  the  mere  sight  of  anything  re- 
minding me  of  those  two  men,  the  old 
jungle  fevers  surged  back  over  my  frame, 
making  my  brain  reel  and  swim.  All  the 
old  lion  bites  in  my  legs  started  itching 
again.  My  limbs  became  powerless. 

“Suddenly  there  was  a crash!  I saw 
my  beloved  sailing  across  the  rink  like  a 
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hammer  throw,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  huge  chandelier  seemed  com- 
ing swiftly  to  meet  me.  I met  it.  There 
was  another  crash  and  then  I fell  un- 
conscious on  to  the  ice.” 

“But  the  girl?”  cried  Bingham.  “Was 
she  hurt?” 

“Yes,  give  us  news  of  the  girl,”  panted 
Bracken.  “ We  may  be  leerers,  Bingham 
and  I,  but  we  love  her  still.” 

“No,”  I said,  coldly.  “That,  for  me, 
was  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole  affair. 
My  partner  sailed  dear  across  the  rink 
and  into  the  British  governor’s  box, 
where  she  landed  square  in  the  arms  of 
his  most  handsome  aide.  Oh,  the  vast 
pity  of  it!  Just  as  1 had  intended  to  do, 
I had  succeeded  in  whirling  the  shadows 
off  her  brain.  She  was  now  more  than 
ready  to  marry  the  first  man  she  met, 
and  she  met  the  aide  hard.  They  were 
married  a week  from  the  following  Tues- 
day. Hilda  was  unhurt.  In  fact  she 
was  improved.” 

“ Hilda?”  cried  Bingham.  “ I thought 
you  said  the  girl’s  name  was  Mary.” 

“I  only  said  that  to  make  it  harder,” 
I replied.  “No,  the  girl’s  name  was 
Hilda,  Hilda  Carlson.  She  is  now  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Frederick  de  Vere.” 

“And  here  I was  all  the  time  loving 
a girl  named  Mary,”  mourned  Bingham. 
“I  think  I’ll  stick  to  her.  I’m  sure  the 
girl  I knew  in  British  Honduras  was 
named  Mary,  Mary  Larsen.  A pretty 


name,  don’t  you  think?  It  sounds  like 
violets.” 

“And  I have  known  from  the  first,” 
maintained  Bracken,  “that  the  girl  I 
knew  in  Cuba  was  named  Christine, 
Christine  Gustafsen.  I knew  you  were 
talking  about  some  other  colonel.” 

Bingham  scratched  his  head  in  per- 
plexity. “ I suppose  this  ends  the  story,” 
he  said,  “but  I can’t  make  out  where  it 
leaves  us.  By  rights  we  all  ought  to 
have  been  thinking  about  the  same 
girl.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  I said,  “I  think 
that  this  is  more  perfect  art.  Now 
we’ve  each  got  a girl,  but  the  fact  that 
you  and  Bracken  were  shown  what  rot- 
ters you  were  brought  you  back  to  your 
senses,  made  you  repent.  When  each 
of  you  thought  that  your  girl  was  going 
to  be  bumped  it  awakened  the  real  no- 
bility in  your  souls.  Besides,  if  we  ever 
do  need  the  money  this  happy  ending 
won’t  hurt  it  any.” 

“That’s  one  way  to  look  at  it,”  said 
Bingham,  “but  that  isn’t  the  way  these 
stories  usually  end.  I wish  I could  think 
just  how  dub  stories  do  end.” 

But  at  that  minute  a boy  in  buttons 
came  up  to  our  group.  He  carried  a 
tiny  tray  with  a slip  of  paper.  Uncer- 
tain, he  looked  from  one  of  us  to  an- 
other: 

“ Which  gentleman  was  it  that  ordered 
that  roimd  of  cigars?” 
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PART  VII—AN  ADVENTURE  IN  SOLITUDE 
BY  JAMES  NORMAN  HALL 


I AWOKE  sometime  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  with  the  bemused 
presentiment  that  a longed-for  event 
was  at  handior  in  the  process  of  happen- 
ing. Hands  had  passed  lightly  over  my 
face — either  that  or  I had  dreamed  it — 
and  I heard  a faint  shout  coming  from 
the  borderland  between  sleeping  and 
waking.  Puarei’s  guest  bed,  with  its  bil- 
lowy mattress  of  kapok  seemed  strangely 
hard,  which  led  to  the  discovery  that  I 
was  lying  not  on  a bed,  but  on  a mat, 
in  the  comer  of  an  empty  room.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  crushed  krora 
shell,  and  a roof  of  green  thatch  was 
alight  with  the  reflections  of  moving 
water.  I was  trying  to  puzzle  out  whose 
house  this  could  be  when  I heard  the 
shout  again,  clearly  this  time,  in  a pause 
of  silence  between  deafening  claps  of 
thunder.  From  nearer  at  hand  came 
the  sound  of  subdued  laughter.  Some- 
thing elfish,  light-hearted,  in  the  quality 
of  it  stirred  a dim  memory,  and  there 
flashed  into  mind  the  words  of  an  old 
poem: 

Come,  dear  children,  come  out  and  play. 
The  moon  is  shining  as  bright  as  day. 
Up  the  ladder  and  over  the  wall — 

Raising  my  head  quickly,  I saw  through 
the  open  doorway  their  perfect  illus- 
tration. The  wall  was  the  smooth  wall 
of  the  sea,  with  a waning  moon  rising 
just  clear  of  it,  sending  a path  of  light 
to  the  strip  of  white  beach  in  front  of 
the  house.  The  palm  trees  bordering  the 
shore  were  swarming  with  children  who 
were  throwing  down  nuts.  One  ancient 
tree,  its  stem  a fantastic  curve,  held  its 
foliage  far  out  over  the  water  at  a point 


where  the  floor  of  .the  narrow  outer 
lagoon  shelved  steeply  toward  the  reef, 
some  fifty  yards  distant.  Both  boys  and 
girls  were  shinning  up  the  trunk,one  after 
the  other,  diving  from  the  plumed  top, 
dropping  feet  foremost,  jumping  with 
their  hands  clasped  around  their  knees 
into  the  foaming  water — ^the  wreckage 
of  huge  combers  which  broke  on  the 
reef,  pomdng  across  it  into  the  inner 
shallows.  A second  group  had  gathered 
in  the  moonlit  area  just  before  the  door- 
way. Several  youngsters  were  peering 
intently  in  my  direction.  Others  were 
playing  a sort  of  hand-clapping  game  to 
the  accompaniment  of  an  odd  little  sing- 
song. A small  girl  with  a baby  riding 
astride  her  hip  walked  past,  and  I saw 
another,  of  ten  or  twelve,  standing  at . 
the  edge  of  the  track  of  shimmering 
light,  holding  with  both  hands  a coco- 
nut to  her  lips.  Her  head  was  bent  far 
back  and  her  hair  hung  free  from  her 
shoulders  as  she  drained  the  cool  liquid 
to  the  last  drop. 

Imagine  coming  out  of  the  depths  of 
sleep  to  the  consciousness  of  such  a 
scene!  I was  hardly  more  sure  of  the 
reality  of  it  than  I had  been  of  the  shout, 
the  touch  of  hands.  It  was  like  a picture 
out  of  a book  of  fairy  tales,  but  one 
quick  with  life,  the  figures  coming  and 
going  against  a background  of  empty 
sea  where  the  long  swell  broke  in  lines 
of  white  fire  on  a ledge  of  coral.  I re- 
membered where  I was,  of  course;  in 
my  own  house,  which  stood  on  the  ocean 
side  of  a small  motu  known  in  the  Pau- 
motuan  legend  as  “The  Island  Where 
the  Souls  Were  Eaten.”  The  house  had 
been  built  for  me  only  the  day  before  by 
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the  order  of  Puarei,  chief  of  the  atoll  of 
Rutiaro;  and  the  motu  was  one  of  a 
dozen  uninhabited  islands  which  lay  on 
the  thirty-mile  circumference  of  the 
lagoon. 

It  was  ordered — ^by  chance,  which 
took  me  there,  perhaps — that  I was 
never  to  see  the  place  in  the  clear  light 
of  usual  experience,  but  rather  through 
a glamour  like  that  of  remembered 
dreams — a long  succession  of  dreams  in 
which,  night  after  night,  events  shape 
themselves  according  to  the  heart’s  de- 
sire, or  even  more  fantastically,  with  an 
airy  disregard  for  any  semblance  to 
reality.  So  it  was,  waking  from  sleep 
on  the  first  night  which  I spent  imder 
my  own  roof.  I was  almost  ready  to 
believe  that  my  presence  there  was  not 
the  result  of  chance.  Waywardness  of 
fancy  is  one  of  the  most  godlike  of  the 
attributes  of  that  divinity;  but  the  dis- 
play of  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  un- 
friendly. Here  there  seemed  to  be  rea- 
soned kindly  action.  “Providence,”  I 
said  to  myself,  “Providence  without  a 
doubt;  a little  repentant,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  questionable  gifts  in  the  past.” 
A whimsical  Providence,  too,  which  de- 
lighted in  shocking  my  sense  of  proba- 
bility. What  could  those  children  be 
doing  on  Soul  Eaters’  Island  in  the 
middle  of  the  night?  I,  myself,  had  left 
the  village  island,  four  miles  distant, 
only  a few  hours  earlier,  and  at  that 
time  everyone  was  asleep.  There  was 
not  a sound  of  human  activity  in  the 
settlement;  not  a glimmer  of  light  to  be 
seen  anywhere  excepting  in  the  shop  of 
Moy  Ling,  the  Chinaman,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  lagoon  where  lay  the  misty 
reflections  of  the  stars.  “Perhaps,”  I 
thought,  “these  are  not  earthly  children. 
Maybe  they  are  the  ghosts  of  those 
whose  souls  were  eaten  here  so  many 
years  ago?”  I was  more  than  half 
serious  in  thinking  of  that  possibility. 
Stranger  things  had  happened  on  islands 
not  so  far  removed  from  the  world  of 
men. 

I dressed  very  quietly  and  weht  to  the 
door,  taking  care  to  keep  well  in  the 


shadow  so  that  I might  look  on  {at  a 
moment  without  being  seen.  My  doubts 
vanished  at  once.  Not  only  the  chil- 
dren had  come  out  to  play,  fathers  and 
mothers  as  well.  Tamitanga  was  there, 
and  Rikitia,  and  Nahea,  and  Pohn,  and 
Tahere  and  Himga;  Nui-Tane  and  Nui- 
Vahine,  Tamataha,  Manono,  Havaiki; 
and  I saw  old  Rangituki,  who  was  at 
least  seventy  and  a grandmother  sevoal 
times  over,  clapping  her  hands  with 
others  of  her  generation  and  swaying 
from  side  to  side  in  time  to  the  music  of 
Kaupia’s  accordion.  All  the  older  peo- 
ple were  grouped  aroimd  Puarei,  who 
was  seated  in  an  old  deck  chair,  a sort 
of  throne  which  was  carried  about  for 
him  wherever  he  went.  Poura,  his  wife, 
lay  on  a mat  beside  him,  her  chin 
propped  on  her  hands.  Both  greeted  me 
cordially,  but  offered  no  explanation  for 
the  reason  of  the  midnight  visit.  I was 
glad  that  they  didn’t.  I liked  the  casual- 
ness of  it  which  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  habits  of  life  at  Rutiaro.  But  I 
couldn’t  help  smiling,  remembering  my 
reflections  earlier  in  the  evening.  I 
believed  then  that  I was  crossing  the 
threshold  of  what  was  to  be  an  adven- 
ture in  solitude,  and  was  in  a mood  of 
absmdly  youthful  elation  at  the  pros- 
pect. I was  to  delve  deeply,  for  the 
first  time,  into  my  own  resources  against 
loneliness.  I had  known  the  solitude 
of  cities,  but  there  one  has  the  com- 
fortable sense  of  nearness  to  others,  the 
refuge  of  books,  pictures,  music — all  the 
distractions  which  prevent  one  from 
making  any  very  searching  examination 
of  one’s  capacity  for  solitude.  At  Soul 
Eaters’  Island  I should  have  no  books, 
no  pictures  excepting  a colored  post  card 
of  the  Woolworth  Building  in  New 
York;  and  for  music  I was  limited  to 
what  I could  make  for  myself  with  my 
ocharina,  my  sweet  - potato  whistle, 
which  had  a range  of  one  octave.  Thus 
scantly  provided  with  diversions,  I was 
to  learn  how  far  my  own  thoughts  would 
serve  to  make  a solitary  life  not  only 
endurable,  but  pleasant. 

So  I had  dreamed  as  I paddled  down 
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the  lagoon  with  my  island  taking  form 
against  the  starlit  sky  to  the  eastward. 
In  my  eagerness  I had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  adventure  is  not  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  As  Joseph  Conrad  has 
said,  he  who  goes  on  a deliberate  quest 
for  it  goes  forth  but  to  gather  Dead  Sea 
fruit,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  beloved  by  the 
gods  and  great  among  heroes.  Innumer- 
able wanderers  must  have  discovered 
the  truth  of  this,  more  often,  no  doubt, 
by  proving  the  contrary,  as  Conrad  did, 
through  unsought-for  adventures  of  un- 
fading splendor.  An  adventure  in  soli- 
tude! Here,  within  six  hours  from  the 
outset  of  it,  was  half  the  village  at  my 
door,  and  Puarei  told  me  that  the  rest 
of  it — or  as  many  as  were  provided  with 
canoes — ^was  following.  Evidently  he 
had  suggested  the  invasion.  My  new 
house  needed  warming — or  the  Paumo- 
tuan  equivalent  to  that  festival — so  they 
had  come  to  warm  it. 

Preparations  were  being  made  on  an 
elaborate  scale.  The  children  were 
gathering  green  nuts  for  drinking  and 
fronds  for  the  cloth  at  the  feast.  Women 
and  girls  were  grating  the  meat  of  ripe 
nuts,  pressing  out  the  milk  for  the  miii 
haari,  cleaning  fish,  preparing  shells  for 
dishes.  Some  of  the  men  and  the  older 
boys  were  building  native  ovens,  eight 
of  them,  each  one  large  enough  for  roast- 
ing a pig.  All  of  this  work  was  being 
carried  out  under  Puarei’s  direction,  and 
to  the  accompaniment  of  Kaupia’s  ac- 
cordion. I wish  that  I might,  in  some 
way,  make  real  to  others  the  unreal 
loveliness  of  the  scene.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  took  place  on  one  of 
the  loneliest  of  a lonely  cloud  of  islands 
which  lay  in  the  midmost  solitude  of  an 
empty  ocean.  The  moonlight  must  be 
remembered,  too,  and  how  it  lay  in 
splinters  of  silver  on  the  fronds  of  the 
coconut  trees,  as  though  it  were  of  the 
very  texture  of  their  polished  surfaces. 
And  you  must  hear  Kaupia’s  accordion, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  children  as  they 
dived  into  the  pool  of  silvered  foam. 
The  larger  ones — out  of  respect  to  me,  I 
think — ^wore  wisps  of  pareu  cloth  about 
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their  loins,  but  the  babies  were  as  naked 
as  the  day  they  were  born.  Tereki  was 
standing  among  these  five-and-six-year- 
olders,  who  were  too  small  for  the  climb 
to  the  diving  place,  taking  them  up, 
sometimes  two  at  once,  and  tossing  them 
into  the  pool  among  the  others,  where 
they  were  as  much  at  home  as  so  many 
minnows.  Watching  them,  I thought 
with  regret  of  my  own  lost  opportunities 
as  a child.  I felt  a deep  pity  for  all  the 
children  of  civilization  who  must  wear 
clothing,  and  who  never  know  the  joy  of 
playing  at  midnight  and  by  moonlight, 
too.  Mothers’  clubs  and  child-welfare 
organizations  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  repealing  the  old  “to 
bed  at  seven”  law,  the  bugbear  of  all 
children.  Its  only  merit,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  is  that  it  fosters  in  children  a 
certain  melancholy  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment in  such  poems  as  “Up  the  ladder 
and  over  the  wall,”  where  forbidden 
pleasures  .are  held  out  to  them  as  though 
they  were  natural  ones — ^which  they  are, 
of  course — and  quite  possible  of  attain- 
ment. 

I was  sorry  that  Tino,  supercargo  of 
the  Caleb  S.  Winship,  could  not  be 
present  to  see  how  blithely  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  play,  went  forward.  He  had 
called  the  people  of  Rutiaro  a lazy  lot, 
and  he  was  right — ^they  were  lazy  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  temperate 
climates.  But  when  they  worked  toward 
an  end  which  pleased  them  their  indus- 
try was  astonishing.  Tino’s  belief  was 
that  man  was  made  to  labor,  whether 
joyfully  or  not,  in  order  that  he  might 
increase  his  wealth,  whether  he  needed 
it  or  not,  and  that  of  the  world  at  large. 

I remember  meeting  somewhat  the  same 
point  of  view  in  reading  the  Lives  and 
Memoirs  of  some  of  the  old  missionaries 
to  the  islands.  It  seems  to  have  irked 
them  terribly,  finding  a people  who  had 
never  heard  that  doleful  hymn,  “Work, 
for  the  Night  is  Coming.”  They,  too, 
believed  that  the  needs  of  the  Poly- 
nesians should  be  increased,  but  for 
ethical  reasons — so  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  cultivate  regular  habits  of 
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industry  in  order  to  satisfy  them.  Al- 
though I didn’t  agree  with  it,  Tino’s 
seemed  to  me  the  sounder  conviction. 
The  missionaries  might  have  argued  as 
reasonably,  for  a general  distribution  of 
Job-like  boils,  in  order  that  the  virtues 
of  patience  and  fortitude  might  have 
wider  dissemination. 

But  neither  trade  nor  religion  had 
altered,  to  any  noticeable  extent,  the 
habits  of  life  at  Rutiaro.  The  people 
worked,  as  they  had  always  done,  under 
the  press  of  necessity.  Their  simple 
needs  being  satisfied,  their  inertia  was 
a thing  to  marvel  at.  I had  often  seen 
them  sitting  for  hours  at  a time,  moving 
only  with  the  shadows  which  sheltered 
them.  There  was  something  awe-in- 
spiring in  their  immobility,  in  their 
attitudes  of  profound  reverie.  I felt  at 
times  that  I was  living  in  a land  under  a 
perpetual  enchantment  of  silence  and 
sleep.  These  periods  of  calm — or,  as 
Tino  would  say,  laziness — ^were  usually 
brought  to  an  end  by  Puarei.  To  me  it 
was  a fascinating  thing  to  see  him  throw- 
ing off  the  enchantment,  so  gradual  the 
process  was,  and  so  strange  the  contrast 
when  he  had  thoroughly  awakened  and 
had  roused  the  village  from  its  long  sleep. 
Then  would  follow  a period  of  tremen- 
dous activity — ^fishing,  copra  making, 
canoe  building;  whatever  there  was  to 
do  would  be  done,  not  speedily,  perhaps, 
but  smoothly;  and  fasts  would  be 
broken,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  vil- 
lagers for  the  first  time  in  two  or  three 
days.  My  house  was  built  during  such  a 
period.  I was  still  living  with  Puarei,  at 
the  village  island,  and  wondering  if  I 
was  ever  to  have  the  promised  dwelling. 
Then  one  afternoon,  while  I was  absent 
on  a shell-gathering  expedition,  the  vil- 
lagers set  out  en  masse  for  Soul  Eaters’ 
Island,  cut  the  timbers,  braided  the 
fronds,  erected,  swept,  and  garnished  my 
house,  and  were  at  the  settlement  again 
before  I myself  had  returned.  That  task 
finished,  here  they  were,  back  for  the 
warming  festival,  and  the  energy  spent 
in  preparing  for  it  would  have  more 
than  loaded  Tino’s  schooner  with  copra. 


I couldn’t  flatter  myself  that  all  of  this 
was  done  solely  to  give  me  pleasure. 
They  found  pleasure  in  it,  too;  and,  fur- 
thermore, I knew  that  an  unusually  long 
interval  of  fasting  called  for  compensa- 
tion in  the  way  of  feasting. 

Puarei  was  in  a gay  mood.  Religion 
sat  rather  heavily  up>on  him  sometimes. 
By  virtue  of  his  Papeete  schooling,  he 
was  the  chief  elder  of  his  church — but, 
once  he  sloughed  off  his  air  of  Latter 
Day  Saintliness  he  made  a splendid 
master  of  revels;  and  he  threw  it  aside 
the  moment  the  drums  began  to  beat, 
and  led  a dozen  of  the  younger  men  in  a 
dance  which  I had  not  seen  before.  It 
was  very  much  like  modem  Swedish 
drill  set  to  music,  except  that  the  move- 
ments were  as  intricate  and  graceful  as 
they  were  exhausting.  Three  kinds  of 
drums  were  used;  one,  an  empty  gaso- 
line tin,  upon  which  the  drummer  kept 
up  a steady  roll  while  the  dance  was  in 
progress.  The  rhythm  for  the  move- 
ments was  indicated  by  three  others, 
two  of  them  beating  hollowed  cylinders 
of  wood,  while  a third  was  provided  with 
an  old  French  army  drum  of  the  Napo- 
leonic p>eriod.  The  syncopation  was 
extraor^nary.  I have  never  heard  an 
American  jazz  orchestra  which  could 
compare,  in  that  respect,  with  those 
Paumotuan  dmnuners.  They  split 
measures  in  an  amazing  variety  of  ways, 
and  often  when  the  opportunity  seemed 
lost  joined  the  fragments  perfectly  just 
as  the  next  one  was  at  hand.  Their  music 
was  a kaleidoscope  in  sound,  made  up 
of  unique  and  startling  variations  in 
tempK),  as  the  dance  moved  from  one 
figure  to  the  next. 

At  the  close  of  it  Kaupia  took  up  her 
accordion  again,  and  dancing  by  some 
of  the  women  followed.  At  length 
Rangituki,  grandmother  though  she  was, 
could  resist  the  music  no  longer.  The 
others  gave  way  to  her,  and  in  a moment 
she  was  dancing  alone,  proudly,  with  a 
sort  of  wistful  abandon,  as  though  she 
were  remembering  her  youth,  throwing 
a last  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  Time. 
Kaupia  sang  as  she  played,  to  an  air 
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which  had  but  four  changes  in  it.  The 
verse  was  but  five  words  long  and  re- 
peated endlessly. 

Tu  fra  to  potto  mi, 

Tu  fra  to  jxMa  mi. 

Both  the  words  and  the  air  had  a 
familiar  soimd.  They  called  to  mind  a 
shadowy  picture  of  three  taU,  thin 
women  in  spangled  skirts,  all  of  them 
beating  tambourines  in  unison,  and 
dancing  in  front  of  a painted  screen.  I 
couldn’t  account  for  that  strange  vision 
at  first,  although  I knew  that  it  had 
something  to  do  with  very  early  child- 
hood. It  glimmered  faintly,  far  in  the 
depths  of  subconscious  memory,  like  a 
colored  newspaper  supplement,  lying  in 
murky  water  at  the  end  of  a pier.  Sud- 
denly it  rose  into  focus,  drawn  to  the 
surface  by  the  buoyant  splendor  of  a 
name — ^the  Cherry  Sisters.  I remem- 
bered then,  a vaudeville  troupe  which 
long  ago  made  sorry  capital  of  its  lack 
of  comeliness.  I saw  them  again  on  the 
island  where  the  souls  were  eaten  as 
clearly  as  ever  I had,  knocking  their 
tambourines  on  bony  elbows,  shaking 
their  cmls,  and  singing: 

“Shoo,  fly!  Don’t  bother  me,’’ 

in  shrill,  cracked  voices.  Kaupia’s  ver- 
sion was  merely  a phonetic  translation 
of  the  words.  They  meant  nothing  in 
the  Paumotuan  dialect,  and — old  woman 
though  she  was — ^Rangituki’s  dance, 
which  accompanied  the  music  played  in 
faster  and  faster  time,  was  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  angular  movements  of 
the  Cherry  Sisters,  tripping  it  in  the 
background,  across  the  ^m  footlights  of 
the  eighteen-nineties. 

Other  canoes  were  arriving  during  this 
time,  and  at  last  a large  dory,  which  had 
put  off  from  the  ocean  side  of  the  village 
island,  was  seen  making  in  toward  the 
pass.  It  was  loaded  with  pigs  and 
chickens,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
feast,  and  had  been  eagerly  awaited  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Shouts  of  anticipa- 
tion went  up  from  the  shore  as  the  boat 
drew  in  with  its  wished-for  freight,  but 


these  were  a little  premature.  There 
was  a stretch  of  ugly,  broken  water  to 
be  passed,  where  the  swift  ebb  from  the 
lagoon  met  the  swell  of  the  open  sea. 
The  dory  was  badly  jostled  in  crossing 
it,  and  some  of  the  chickens,  having 
worked  loose  from  their  bonds,  escaped. 
Like  the  dogs  of  the  atolls,  the  chickens 
are  of  a wild  breed,  and  they  took  the 
air  with  sturdy  wings.  The  chase  from 
the  shore  began  at  once,  but  it  was  a 
hop>eless  one.  Soul  Eaters’  Island  is  five 
hundred  yards  long  by  three  hundred 
broad,  and  there  is  another,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  pass,  which  is  more 
than  a mile  in  extent.  We  made  frantic 
efforts  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  it. 
We  threw  sticks  and  stones,  tried  to 
entice  them  with  broken  coconuts,  the 
meat  temptingly  accessible.  It  was  to 
no  purpose.  They  had  been  enticed 
before;  their  crops  were  full,  and  several 
hours  of  captivity  had  made  them 
waiy.  Furthermore,  like  all  Polynesian 
chidcens,  they  seemed  to  have  a racial 
memory  of  what  they  had  been  in  other 
times,  in  less  congenial  environments — 
of  the  lean  days  when  they  had  been 
caught  and  eaten  at  will,  chased  by  dogs, 
run  down  by  horses.  They  were  not  so 
far  from  all  that  as  to  have  lost  conscious 
pride  in  their  regained  prerogative  of 
flight.  The  last  we  saw  of  them  they 
were  using  it  to  splendid  advantage  over 
the  rapid  stream  which  separated  the 
two  islands.  One  old  hen  alone  re- 
mained perched  in  the  top  of  a coconut 
tree  on  Soul  Eaters’  Island.  She  was  in 
no  hurry  to  leave.  She  knew  that  she 
could  follow  the  others  whenever  she 
liked,  and  she  knew  that  we  knew  it. 
She  seemed  drunk  with  a sense  of  free- 
dom and  power,  and  cackled  proudly, 
as  though  more  than  half  convinced  that 
the  nuts  clustered  in  the  nest  of  foliage 
beneath  her  were  eggs  which  she  had 
laid. 

£[nowing  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
Paumotuan  appetite,  I could  under- 
. stand  why  the  loss  of  the  chickens  was 
regarded  seriously.  A dozen  of  them 
remained,  and  we  had  eight  pigs  weigh- 
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ing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  each,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  fifty  pounds  of  fish.  All  of  this 
was  good  in  so  far  as  it  went,  but  there 
was  a gloomy  shaking  of  heads  as  we 
returned  from  our  fruitless  chase.  Not 
that  the  Paumotuans  are  particularly 
fond  of  chicken.  On  the  contrary,  they 
don’t  care  greatly  for  it,  but  it  serves  to 
fill  odd  comers  of  their  enormously  capa* 
cious  stomachs.  It  was  of  this  they  were 
thinking,  and  the  possible  lack,  at  the 
end  of  the  feast,  of  the  sensation  of 
almost  painful  satiety,  which  is  to  them 
an  essential  after-dinner  feeling.  In  the 
emergency  I contributed  forty  one- 
pound  tins  of  beef  and  salmon,  my  en- 
tire stock  of  substantial  provisions  for 
the  adventure  in  solitude;  but  I could 
see  that  Puarei,  as  well  as  the  others,  re- 
garded this  as  a mere  relish,  a wholly 
acceptable  but  light  course  of  hors- 
d'oeuvre.  Fortunately,  there  was  at  hand 
an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  food,  the 
sea,  and  we  prepared  to  go  there  for 
further  supplies.  I never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  those  fish-spearing  ex- 
I>editions.  Once  I had  tried  my  hand  as 
a participant,  and  found  myself  as  dan- 
gerously out  of  my  element  as  a Paumo- 
tuan  would  be  at  the  joy  stick  of  an 
airplane.  I saw  a great  many  fish,  but 
I could  not  have  sf>eared  one  of  them  if 
it  had  been  moored  to  the  bottom,  and 
after  a few  absurd  attempts  was  myself 
fished  into  the  boat,  half  drowmed.  I 
lay  there  for  a few  minutes,  gasping  for 
breath,  my  ear  drums  throbbing  pain- 
fully from  the  attempt  to  reach  un- 
accustomed depths. 

The  experiment  convinced  me  that 
fish  spearing  in  the  open  sea  is  not  an 
easily  acquired  art,  but  one  handed 
down  in  its  perfection  through  at  least 
twenty  generations  of  Low  Island  an- 
cestors. It  is  falling  into  disuse  in  some 
of  the  atolls  where  wealth  is  accumulat- 
ing and  tinned  food  plentiful,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  Rutiaro  still  follow  it  with 
old-time  zest.  They  handle  their  spears 
affectionately,  as  anglers  handle  and 
sort  their  flies.  These  are  true  sports- 
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man’s  weapons,  provided  with  a single 
unbarbed  dart  bound  with  dnnet  to  a 
tapering  shaft  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
long.  Their  water  goggles,  like  their 
spears,  they  make  for  themselves.  They 
are  somewhat  like  an  aviator’s  goggles — 
disks  of  clear  glass  fitted  in  brass  rims, 
with  an  inner  cushion  of  rubber  which 
cups  closely  around  the  eyes,  preventing 
the  entrance  of  water.  When  adjusted 
they  give  the  wearer  an  owlish  appear- 
ance, like  the  hom-rimmed  spectacles 
which  used  to  be  affected  by  American 
undergraduates.  Thus  equipped,  with 
their  pareus  girded  into  loin  cloths,  a 
half  dozen  of  the  younger  men  jumped 
into  the  rapid  c’uirent  which  flows  past 
Soul  Eaters’  Island  and  swam  out  to  sea. 

Tohetika,  Tehina,  Pinga  the  boat 
steerer,  and  I followed  in  the  dory. 
Dawn  was  at  hand,  and,  looking  back, 

I saw  the  island,  my  house,  and  the 
crowd  on  the  beach  in  the  suffused,  un- 
real light  of  sun  and  fading  moon.  In 
front  of  us  the  swimmers  were  already 
approaching  the  tumbled  waters  at  the 
entrance  to  the  pass.  Upon  reaching  it 
they  disappeared  together,  and  I next 
saw  them  far  on  the  other  side,  swim- 
ming in  a direction  parallel  with  the  reef, 
and  fifty  yards  beyond  the  breaking 
point  of  the  surf.  When  we  joined  them 
the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  and  they 
were  already  at  the  sport.  They  lay  face 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  turn- 
ing their  heads  now  and  then  for  a 
breath  of  air.  They  swam  with  an  easy 
breast  stroke  and  a barely  perceptible 
movement  of  the  legs,  holding  their 
spears  with  their  toes,  near  Jhe  end  of 
Uie  long  shaft.  Riding  the  long,  smooth 
swell,  it  was  hard  to  keep  them  in  view, 
and  they  were  diving  repeatedly,  coming 
to  the  siu^ace  again  at  unexpected 
places. 

Through  the  clear  water  I could  see 
every  crevice  and  cranny  in  the  shelving 
slop>e  of  coral;  the  mouths  of  gloomy 
caverns  which  imdermined  the  reef,  and 
swarms  of  fish,  as  curiously  formed,  as 
brilliantly  colored,  as  the  coral  itself, 
passing  through  them,  flashing  across 
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sunlit  spaces,  or  hovering  in  the  shadows 
of  overhanging  ledges.  It  was  a strange 
world  to  look  down  upon,  and  stranger 
still  to  see  men  moving  about  in  it,  as 
though  it  were  their  natural  home. 
Sometimes  they  grasped  their  spears  as 
a poniard  would  be  held  for  a downward 
blow;  sometimes  with  the  thumb  for- 
ward, thrusting  with  an  imderhand 
movement.  They  were  marvelously 
quick  and  accurate  at  striking.  I had  a 
nicer  appreciation  of  their  skill  after  my 
one  attempt,  which  had  proven  to  me 
how  difiScult  it  is  to  judge  precisely  the 
distance,  the  location  of  the  prey,  and 
the  second  for  the  thrust.  A novice  was 
helpless.  He  suffered  imder  the  heavy 
pressiure  of  the  water,  and  the  long  hold- 
ing of  his  breath  cost  him  agonized 
effort.  Even  though  he  were  com- 
fortable physically,  he  might  chase  with 
as  good  result  the  dancing  reflections  of 
a mirror,  turned  this  way  and  that  in 
the  sunlight. 

As  they  searched  the  depths  to  the 
seaward  side  the  bodies  of  the  fishers 
grew  shadowy,  vanished  altogether,  re- 
appeared as  they  passed  over  a lighter 
background  of  blue  or  green  which 
marked  an  invisible  shoal.  At  last  they 
would  come  clearly  into  view,  the  sp>ear 
held  erect,  rising  like  embodied  spirits 
through  an  element  of  matchless  purity 
which  seemed  neither  air  nor  water. 
The  whistling  noises  which  they  made 
as  they  regained  the  siu^ace  gav’e  the 
last  touch  of  luu'eality  to  the  scene.  I 
have  never  understood  the  reason  for 
this  practice,  which  is  univ’^ersal  among 
the  divers  and  fishers  of  the  Low  Islands, 
unless  it  is  that,  their  lungs  being  fam- 
ished for  air,  they  breathe  it  out  grudg- 
ingly, through  half-closed  teeth.  Heard 
in  that  spacious  air,  against  the  thimder 
of  the  surf,  the  sounds,  hoarse,  or  shrill 
and  clear,  according  to  the  wont  of  the 
diver,  seemed  anything  but  human. 

We  returned  in  an  hour’s  time,  with 
the  bottom  of  the  dory  covered  with 
fish — square-nosed  tinga-tingas,  sih’^ery 
iamureSf  brown-sjjotted  Jdtos,  gnareas — 
we  had  more  than  made  good  the  loss  of 


the  chickens.  The  preparations  for  the 
feast  had  been  completed.  The  table 
was  set,  or,  better,  the  cloth  of  green 
fronds  was  laid  on  the  groimd  near  the 
beach.  At  each  place  there  was  a tin  of 
my  corned  beef  or  salmon,  the  half  of  a 
coconut  shell  filled  with  raw  fish  cut 
into  small  pieces  in  a sauce  of  miti 
haari  (salted  coconut  milk),  and  a green 
coconut  for  drinking.  Along  the  center 
of  the  table  were  great  piles  of  fish, 
baked  and  raw;  roast  pork  and  chickens; 
moimds  of  bread  stacked  up  hke  cannon 
balls.  The  bread  was  not  of  Moy  Ling’s 
baking,  but  made  in  native  fashion — 
lumps  of  boiled  dough  of  the  size  and 
weight  of  large  grapefruit.  One  would 
think  that  the  most  optimistic  stomach 
would  ache  at  the  prospect  of  receiving 
it;  but  the  Paumotuan  stomach  is  of 
ostrichlike  hardihood,  and,  as  I have 
said,  it  demands  quantity  rather  than 
quality  in  food. 

It  was  then  about  half  past  yix,  a sea- 
sonable hour  for  the  feast,  for  the  air 
was  still  cool  and  fresh.  The  food  was 
steaming  on  the  table,  but  we  were  not 
yet  ready  to  sit  down  to  it.  F6te  days, 
like  Sundays,  required  costumes  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  and  everyone  re- 
tired into  the  bush  to  change  clothing. 

I thought  then  that  I was  to  be  the  only 
disreputable  banqueter  of  the  lot,  and 
regretted  that  I had  been  so  eager  to 
see  my  new  house.  For  I had  come  away 
from  the  vdllage  with  only  my  supply  of 
food.  Not  expecting  visitors,  I had  left 
behind  my  new  wardrobe  which  Poura 
and  her  daughters  had  made  for  me. 
Fortunately,  Puarei  had  been  thought- 
ful, and  I found  not  only  my  clothing, 
but  my  other  possessions — ^bolts  of  rib- 
bon, perfume,  the  cheap  jewelry,  etc., 
which  I had  bought,  on  credit,  of  Moy 
Ling.  Not  only  that.  The  house  itself 
had  been  furnished  and  decorated  during 
the  hour  when  I was  absent  with  the  fish 
spearers.  There  was  a table  and  a chair, 
made  of  bits  of  old  packing  cases,  in  one 
comer;  and  on  the  sleeping  mat,  a 
crazy  quilt,  and  a pillow  with  my  name 
worked  in  red  silk  within  a border  of 
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flowers.  Hanging  from  the  ceiling  was 
a faded  papier-machS  bell,  the  kind  hung 
in  grocers’  windows  at  home  at  Christ- 
mas time.  - This  was  the  gift,  I suppose, 
of  some  trader,  and  the  pictures,  too, 
which  decorated  the  walls.  They  had 
been  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of 
some  American  magazine.  One  of  them 
represented  a man,  dressed  in  a much- 
advertised  brand  of  underwear,  who  was 
smiling  with  cool  solicitude  at  two  others 
who  were  perspiring  heavily,  and  wish- 
ing— if  the  legend  printed  beneath  was 
true — that  their  underwear  bore  the 
same  stamp  as  that  of  their  fortunate 
comrade.  There  was  another,  in  color, 
of  a woman  smiling  across  a table  at  her 
husband,  who  smiled  back  while  they  ate 
a particular  brand  of  beans.  The  four 
walls  of  my  house  were  hung  with  pic- 
tures of  this  sort,  strung  on  cords  of 
coconut  flber  — Huarai’s  work,  I was 
sure,  done  out  of  the  kindness  of  his 
heart. 

He  was  merely  an  imconscious  agent 
of  the  gods  who  administered  this  pim- 
ishment  as  a further  reproof  for  my 
temerity  in  seeking,  consciously,  an  ad- 
venture in  solitude.  As  I changed  my 
clothing  I pondered  the  problem  as  to 
how  I could  get  rid  of  my  gallery  without 
giving  Huarai  offense,  and  from  this  I 
fell  to  thinking  of  the  people  smiling 
down  at  me.  Is  our  race  made  up,  in 
large  part,  of  such  out-and-out  material- 
ists, whose  chief  joy  in  life  is  in  discover- 
ing some  hitherto  imtried  brand  of  soup 
or  talcum  powder?  Do  they  live,  these 
people?  They  looked  real  enough  in  the 
pictures.  I seemed  to  know  many  of 
them,  and  I remembered  their  innumer- 
able prototypes  met  in  the  world  I had 
left  only  the  year  before.  “Well,  if  they 
are  real,’’  I thought,  “what  has  become 
of  the  old  doomsday  men  and  women 
who  used  to  stand  at  street  corners  with 
bimdles  of  tracts  in  their  hands,  and 
say  to  passers-by,  ‘My  friend,  is  your 
soul  saved?”’  No  answer  came  from 
the  smiling  materialists  on  all  sides  of 
me.  They  smiled  still,  as  though  in 
mockery  of  my  attempt  to  elude  them 


in  whatever  unfrequented  comer  of  the 
world,  as  though  life  were  merely  the 
endless  enjoyment  of  creature  comforts, 
the  effortless  use  of  labor-saving  mechan- 
ical devices.  One  man,  in  his  late  fifties, 
who  really  ought  to  have  been  thinking 
about  his  soul,  had  in  his  eyes  only  the 
light  of  sensual  gratification.  He  was  in 
pajamas  and  half  shaven,  announcing  to 
me,  to  the  world  at  large:  “At  last! 
A razor!’’ 

The  sight  of  him  offering  me  his  useful 
little  instmment  put  an  end  to  my 
meditation.  I rubbed,  ruefully,  a three 
days’  growth  of  beard,  thinking  of  the 
torture  in  store  for  me  when  I should 
next  go  to  Pinga  for  a shave.  He  was 
the  village  barber,  as  well  as  its  most 
skillful  boat  steerer.  His  other  customers 
were  used  to  his  razor  and  his  methods, 
and  their  faces  were  inured  to  pain,  for 
had  not  their  ancestors,  through  count- 
less generations,  had  their  beards 
plucked  out,  hair  by  hair?  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  creature  of  my  own 
land  of  creature  comforts.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  a shave  was  agony,  and  the  reali- 
zation— ^Pinga  sitting  on  my  chest,  hold- 
ing my  head  firm  with  one  immense 
hand  while  he  scrapted  and  rasped  with 
his  dull  razor — that  was  to  die  weekly, 
and  to  live  to  die  again.  I got  what 
amusement  I could  from  the  thought  of 
the  different  set  of  values  at  Rutiaro.  I 
had  only  to  ask  for  a house,  and  Puarei 
had  given  me  one,  with  an  island  of  my 
own  to  set  it  on.  He  thought  no  more 
of  the  request  than  if  I had  asked  him 
for  a drinking  coconut.  But  not  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Low  Island  pearl  fisheries, 
had  it  been  mine  to  offer,  could  have 
procured  for  me  a safety  razor  with  a 
dozen  good  blades. 

I heard  Puarei  shouting,  **Haere  mai 
ta  maa!'*  and  went  out  to  join  the 
others,  my  unshaved  beard  in  woeful 
contrast  to  my  immaculate  white  cloth- 
ing. But  my  guests,  or  hosts,  had  the 
native  courtesy  of  many  primitive  peo- 
ple, and  I was  not  made  conscious  of 
my  unreaped  chin.  Furthermore,  every- 
one was  hungry,  and  so,  after  Puarei  had 
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said  grace  for  the  Church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  and  Huarai  a second  one  for  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
and  Nui-Tane  a third,  as  the  Catholic 
representative,  we  fell  to  without  fur- 
ther loss  of  time. 

The  enjoyment  of  food  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  great  blessings  of  life,  although 
it  is  not  a cause  for  perpetual  smiling,  as 
the  writers  of  advertisements  would 
have  one  believe.  According  to  the 
Rutiaroan  way  of  thinking,  it  is  not  a 
subject  to  be  talked  about  at  any  length. 
I liked  their  custom  of  eating  in  silence, 
with  everyone  giving  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  business  in  hand.  It  gave 
one  the  privilege  of  doing  likewise,  a 
relief  to  a man  weary  of  the  unnatural 
dining  habits  of  more  advanced  peoples. 
It  may  be  a trifle  gross  to  think  of  your 
food  while  you  are  eating  it,  but  it  is 
natural,  and,  if  the  doctors  are  to  be 
believed,  an  excellent  aid  to  digestion. 
Now  and  then  Puarei  would  say,  “E 
mea  maitai,  tera”  (“A  thing  good, 
that”),  tapping  a haunch  of  roast  pork 
with  his  forefinger.  And  I would  reply, 
“E,  e mea  maiiai  roa,  tera”  (“Yes,  a 
thing  very  good,  that  ”).  Then  we  would 
fall  to  eating  again.  On  my  right, 
Himga  went  from  fish  to  pork,  and  from 
pork  to  tinned  beef,  whipping  the  miii 
haari  to  his  lips  with  his  ^gers,  without 
the  loss  of  a drop.  Only  once  he  paused 
for  a moment  and  let  his  eyes  wander 
the  length  of  the  table.  Shaking  his 
head  with  a sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  said, 
“Katinga  ahum  kaiinga”  (“Food  and 
yet  more  food”).  There  is  no  phrase 
sweeter  to  Paumotuan  ears  than  that 
one. 

Huarai,  the  constable,  was  the  only 
one  who  made  any  heavy  social  demands 
upon  me.  As  already  related,  he  had 
once  made  a journey  from  Papeete  to 
San  Francisco  as  a stoker  on  one  of  the 
mail  boats,  and  was  immensely  proud  of 
the  few  English  phrases  which  he  had 
picked  up  during  the  voyage.  He  didn’t 
know  the  meaning  of  them,  but  that 
made  no  difference.  He  could  put  on 
side  before  the  others,  make  them  be- 


lieve that  he  was  carrying  on  an  intelli- 
gent conversation.  “What’s  the  mat- 
ter?” “Oh  yes!”  “Never  mind,”  were 
among  his  favorite  expressions — unusu- 
ally mild  ones,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  one 
who  had  been  associated  with  a gang  of 
cockney  stokers — and  he  brought  them 
out  apropos  of  nothing.  He  was  an 
exasperating  old  hypocrite,  but  a genial 
one,  and  I couldn’t  help  replying  to  some 
of  his  feints  at  conversation.  Once,  out 
of  curiosity,  wondering  what  his  reply 
would  be,  I said,  “Huarai,  you’re  the 
worst  old  four-flusher  in  the  seventy- 
two  islands,  aren’t  you?”  He  smiled 
and  nodded,  and  came  back  with  the 
most  telling  of  all  his  phrases,  “You  go 
to  hell,  me!”  On  that  occasion  it  was 
delivered  with  what  seemed  something 
more  than  mere  parrotlike  aptness  of 
reply. 

Clipped  to  his  imdershirt  he  wore  a 
fountain  pen,  which  was  as  much  a part 
of  his  costume  on  these  dress  occasions 
as  his  dungaree  trousers  and  pandanus 
hat.  It  had  a broken  point,  was  always 
dry,  and  Huarai  could  hardly  write  his 
own  name.  No  matter.  He  would  no 
more  have  forgotten  his  pen  than  a 
French  soldier  his  Croix  de  Guerre.  But 
he  was  not  alone  in  his  love  for  these 
implements  of  the  popaa's  (white  man’s) 
culture.  There  was  Havaiki,  for  exam- 
ple, who  owned  a small  folding  camera 
which  he  had  bought  from  some  trader. 
The  two  men  were  very  jealous  of  each 
other.  Huarai  had  traveled  and  had  a 
fountain  pen,  but  Havaiki’s  camera  was 
a much  more  complicated  instrument. 
There  had  never  been  any  films  for  it, 
but  be  was  quite  satisfied  without  them. 
The  camera  stood  on  a shelf  at  his  house, 
an  ever-present  proof  of  his  better  title 
to  distinction.  His  chief  regret,  I be- 
lieve, was  that  he  couldn’t  wear  it,  as 
Huarai  did  his  pen.  But  he  often  car- 
ried it  with  him  on  Sundays,  and  went 
through  the  pretense  of  taking  pictures. 
Some  of  the  more  sanguine  still  believed 
that  he  would  one  day  surprise  the  vil- 
lage by  producing  a large  number  of 
magnificent  photographs. 
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A further  account  of  the  feast  at  Soul 
Eaters’  Island  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a detailed  statement  of  the  amount 
of  food  consumed,  and  it  would  not  be 
credited  as  truthful.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  was  a latter-day  miracle,  com- 
parable to  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand, with  this  reversal  of  the  circum- 
stances— ^that  food  for  approximately 
that  number  was  eaten  by  twenty-two 
men.  At  last  Puarai  sat  back  with  a 
groan  of  content  and  said,  “Auel  Paia 
'hum  paia  to  taiou."  It  is  impossible  to 
translate  this  literally,  but  the  exact 
meaning  is,  “We  are  all  of  us  full  up  to 
the  neck.”  It  was  true.  We  were. 
That  is,  all  of  the  men.  The  women  and 
children  were  waiting,  and  as  soon  as 
we  gave  them  place  they  set  to  on  the 
remnants.  Fortimately  there  was,  as 
Hunga  had  said,  food  and  yet  more 
food,  so  that  no  one  went  hungry.  At 
the  close  of  the  feast  I saw  old  Rangi- 
tuki  take  a fragment  of  coconut  frond 
and  weave  it  into  a neat  basket.  Then 
she  gathered  into  it  all  of  the  fish  bones 
and  hung  the  basket  from  one  of  the 
rafters  of  my  house.  Rangituki  was 
pure  heathen,  one  of  the  unredeemed  of 
the  Rutiaroans;  but  I noticed  that  some 
of  the  Catholics  and  Latter  Day  Saints, 
even  the  Reformed  Saints  of  the  later 
Latter  Day  persuasion — ^all  in  good 
standing  in  their  churches,  assisted  her 
in  making  the  collection.  I had  ob- 
served the  same  practice  at  other  islands. 
At  the  beginning  of  a meal  thanks  was 
given  to  the  God  of  Christians  for  the 
bounty  of  the  sea;  but  fisherman’s  luck 


was  a matter  of  the  first  importance, 
and,  while  the  old  gods  might  be  over- 
thrown, there  seemed  to  be  a fairly  gen- 
eral belief  that  it  would  not  do  to  trifle 
with  immemorial  custom. 

It  was  midmoming  before  the  last  of 
the  broken  meats  had  been  removed  and 
the  beach  made  tidy.  The  breeze  died 
away,  and  the  shadows  of  the  palms 
moved  only  with  the  imperceptible  ad- 
vance of  the  sun.  It  was  a time  for  rest, 
for  quiet  meditation,  and  all  of  the  older 
people  were  gathered  in  the  shade,  gaz- 
ing out  over  a sea  as  tranquil  as  their 
minds,  as  lonely  as  their  lives  had  always 
been  and  would  always  be.  I knew  that 
they  would  remain  thus  all  through  the 
day,  talking  a little,  after  the  refresh- 
ment of  light  slumbers,  but  for  the  most 
part  sitting  without  8p>eech  or  move- 
ment, their  consciousness  crossed  by 
vague  thoughts  which  would  stir  it 
scarcely  more  than  the  catspaws  ruffled 
the  surface  of  the  water.  No  sudden, 
half-anguished  realization  of  the  swift 
passage  of  time  would  disturb  the  peace 
of  their  reverie;  no  sense  of  old  loss  to  be 
retrieved  would  goad  them  into  swift  and 
futile  action. 

A land  crab  moved  across  a strip  of 
sunlight,  and  sidled  into  his  hole,  pulling 
his  grotesque  little  shadow  after  him; 
and  the  children,  restless  little  spirits, 
splashed  and  shouted  in  the  shallows  of 
the  lagoon,  maneuvering  fleets  of  empty 
beef  and  salmon  tins — ^reminder  of  the 
strange  beginning,  forecast  of  the  prob- 
able end,  of  my  adventure  in  solitude. 


{To  he  continued) 
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TWO  boys  sat  on  a box  in  the  May 
sunshine  and  watched  a fast  freight 
train  rattle  by.  At  intervals  they 
shouted  at  each  other  remarks  like  this: 
"Pennsylvania!”  “Queen  Crescent!” 
"Canadian  Pacific!”  “Santa  Fe!” 
"Bangor  and  Aroostook!” 

Bangor  proved  to  be  a most  alluring 
name,  words  and  music.  The  boys  rolled 
it  on  their  tongues;  they  made  a chant 
of  it  to  the  rhythm  of  the  passing  train, 
keeping  time  by  kicking  the  box  with 
their  heels. 

“Bangor,  Bangor,  bang,  bang,  Ban- 
gor!”— ^like  a bass  drum,  like  a car  with 
a flat  wheel. 

“I  wish  I was  somewheres  else,”  said 
Tom  Rucker. 

“Yes,  so  do  I.”  This  slightly  ambigu- 
ous remark  was  made  by  Randolph  Har- 
rington Dukes. 

They  re|)eated  names  that  had  a ver- 
bal lure,  words  starting  trains  of  thought, 
opening  vistas:  "Capricorn,  Caribbean, 
Montezuma!” 

“Zamboanga!”  exclaimed  Tom. 
“That’s  a funny  word.” 

Zamboanga  was  a huge  success.  They 
put  it  through  its  paces,  sang  it  by  ear, 
laughed  at  it,  and  ended  by  making  it  a 
private  swear  word. 

“Here’s  a funny  thing,”  said  Tom. 
“If  you  touch  those  rails  you  touch 
something  that  touches  Chicago  and 
New  York.” 

“And  Pittsburgh,”  Ranny  added. 
They  climbed  down  from  the  box  and 
laid  ceremonial  hands  upon  the  track 
and  were  duly  thrilled. 

These  earnest  students  of  geography 
were  “watching”  the  freight  depot  while 
“Jake”  went  down  to  the  passenger 
station  ^on  an  errand.  They  had  noth- 
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ing  whatever  to  do  and  were  paid 
accordingly. 

“If  you  are  some  place  else,”  said 
Tom,  “that’s  here  and  this  gets  changed 
to  there.  Did  you  ever  notice  that?” 

“Lots  of  times.” 

“When  I get  to  work  and  make  some 
money,  I’m  going  to  take  a trip  East. 
Going  on  the  Cannon  Ball.” 

“Zamboanga!”  exclaimed  Ranny. 

It  was  locally  admitted  that  the  Can- 
non Ball  Express  was  the  fastest  thing 
man  had  as  yet  achieved.  Every  even- 
ing at  8.15  this  little  sliver  off  the 
great  world  whizzed  through  Lakeville, 
leaving  a blurred  memory  of  pink  candle 
shades,  hearty-looking  diners,  and,  at 
the  rear,  a deep  platform  where  the  lucky 
sat  at  ease  and  watched  the  states  zip  by. 
Boys  had  been  known  to  stop  playing 
dare  base  under  the  electric  light  to 
watch  the  old  Cannon  Ball  go  through; 
they  loved  to  scare  themselves  with  the- 
legend  that  a fellow  had  once  lighted  a 
match  on  it  as  it  passed  Market  Street. 

Ranny  leaned  back  against  the  shed, 
looked  up  at  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  said, 
“They  look  just  like  mountains.” 

Tom  closed  one  eye  and  tipped  his 
head  to  one  side.  “ That’s  right,  and  the 
ocean,  too.” 

Ranny  amiably  accepted  the  ocean. 
As  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a 
mountain  or  an  ocean  it  was  all  the 
easier  to  agree.  They  fell  into  silence. 
For  the  first  time  this  year  one  could  see 
the  heat  waves  dancing  above  the  oily 
track. 

“You  know  that  necktie’that  was  in 
Raleigh’s  window?”  asked  Ranny. 
“ With  the  bunch  of  violets  on  an’  ever’- 
thing?  Well,  Butch  Willet’s  wearing  it. 
1 saw  him  Sunday.” 
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“Butch  claims  he  gets  a dollar  a day,” 
said  Tom,  “and  he  thinks  he’s  smart.” 

“We’re  just  as  good  as  he  is  if  his 
folks  did  let  him  quit  school  and  work 
for  a plumber.”  In  their  sterling  de- 
mocracy the  plumber’s  helper  might  be 
rich  and  they  poor,  but  a boy  was  a boy 
for  a’  that. 

“I  don’t  know  if  I can  ever  make 
money  or  make  a living  or  anything.  I 
don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do  when 
I grow  up.” 

Tom  was  surprised  at  this  burst  of 
confidence.  “ Couldn’t  you  work  in  your 
father’s  wagon  factory?” 

Ranny  shook  his  head  hopelessly. 
“Jim  Bagley,  the  foreman,  wouldn’t  let 
me.  He  won’t  even  let  me  help  for 
nothing.” 

“I’m  going  to  work  on  the  railroad,” 
said  Tom. 

They  were  both  “allowed”  at  times  to 
help  Jake  trundle  things  into  box  cars 
for  the  local  freight.  There  was  glory  in 
this  privilege,  but  nothing  to  destroy 
their  amateur  standing.  Thus  far  the 
only  perquisites  had  been  broken  lead 
seals  with  a market  value  of  nothing 
whatever. 

“There  comes  ol’  Jake.” 

Jake  brought  to  the  conference  a pro- 
fessional air,  a pair  of  black  sleeve  pro- 
tectors, a pipe,  and  a morsel  of  news. 

“Merry-go-round  coming  in  on  the 
next  local,”  he  said.  “You  fellas  better 
save  up  your  money  and  give  the  girls 
a ride.” 

Ranny  was  still  obsessed  with  the  sub- 
ject-before-last. 

“Hey,  Jake!  Tom  says  he’s  going  to 
work  for  the  railroad  when  he  gets  a 
little  bigger.” 

“Don’t  do  it.”  Jake  had  a way  of 
clipping  his  words  off  short  to  save  time 
— to  use  for  pauses.  He  took  out  his 
pocket  knife  and  made  preparations  to 
clean  his  pipe.  “It’s  a dog’s  life.  The 
party  that  works  for  the  railroad  can’t 
call  their  soul  their  own.  If  it  ain’t  one 
thing  it’s  another.” 

“I’m  going  to  drive  an  engine  some 
day,”  Tom  announced. 


Jake  turned  on  his  eloquence  and 
quite  annihilated  Tom’s  misguided  am- 
bition. 

“I’ll  wave  at  you  out  of  the  cab  win- 
dow when  I go  past,”  said  the  stubborn 
Tom. 

On  his  way  home  Ranny  stopped  to 
pass  the  time  of  day  with  Ted  Bltdce  and 
to  tell  him  that  a merry-go-round  was 
coming  to  spend  a week  in  Lakeville. 

Ted  pounded  a lumpy  place  on  his  per- 
son which  gave  forth  a solvent,  jingly 
sound  and  said: 

“I  got  seventy-eight  cents  left  from 
selling  popcorn  and  stuff  at  that  show. 
Going  to  work  in  the  canning  factory 
when  school’s  out  and  make  a lot  more.” 

“Going  to  get  a new  suit  and  ever’- 
thing  for  high  school  next  fall?” 

Ted  treated  this  question  with  elabo- 
rate scorn. 

“Ketch  me  goin’  to  school  any  more! 
I got  all  the  education  I want.  When 
you’re  wasting  your  time  studyin’  I’ll 
be  pulling  down  my  dollar  and  a quarter 
a day.” 

It  was  a thoroughly  disheartened 
Ranny  that  went  through  the  routine  of 
eating  supper.  He  had  told  the  truth  to 
Tom  Rucker,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
He  had  not  only  no  commercial  future, 
but  also  very  little  present.  Other  boys 
could  sell  things  and  make  money,  but 
whatever  Ranny  had  to  sell — including 
personal  services — ^became,  automatic- 
ally, of  very  little  value.  Only  recently 
he  had  spent  an  entire  Saturday  morning 
carrying  in  wood  for  Mrs.  Mower,  and 
all  he  got  out  of  it  was  some  giggles  from 
passing  girls  of  his  social  set  and  an 
honorarium  of  twenty  cents  from  the 
“widow  lady.” 

Yet  he  needed  money  desperately. 
True,  his  parents  supported  him  in  the 
style  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  but 
not  in  the  style  to  which  he  hoped  to 
become  accustomed.  He  needed  money 
for  presents,  to  himself  and  others,  for 
personal  adornment.  Butch  Willet,  the 
rising  young  plumber,  could  gratify 
every  whim,  Ted  Blake  was  lumpy  with 
money,  but  Ranny  had  no  visible  means 
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tlvrpoi^h  hisfottunhtJhtph^  Wax  hidy  music  and  iaji.e  a jieek  how-  apd  tfieu  at 

Slated  by  doshx;lCpnd&|*/who^^^^^^  the  gay  life.  Oai  oap  of  thcae  pecks  he 

ed  havihl?.  a sptfeitil  eluiht,  h Joaie,  far  troni  going 

resourees.  , Tfity  rode  ^ide  fjy  sidy  ipp,  on  jhe  grer/n  horse 

hiagfith<je-pbujV|ti^^reehfi&  as  thevvguesb^^/^^^  Ted 

kKtki^,:|w^;j^bu^h;:Htey;:^cyy’‘^^  ; tic- 

tt  paShfidi;dtdy4t^:.!st^^  ■ ,/  nrorrp^,^’  fifr  Uindghl;, ';  ■“:lieP3  -see^' 

- .Jo8^e^',  is 

consi^tedi  Raripy  be^^ 

‘‘t  hejn/y hfimy^ ; ^ti ing  llirongJi,  tlpilyifyek td^h  and 

hde.’’’  -,  if  lie  did  not  *ten|,  he  »oId  spine  posses- 


smos  wduch  not 

trade-;  If  was 

a,  fittle  . Every  sale  was  a saerifice 
sale.^llard  eoinc,  easy  gt>';.:  The  tmtis^r? 
tic  took  .idT  at  nigbl  .nevsd  faigled. 

^,,  ■-  - Evefy'''ttfterticK»nt‘  »». 
/■  ■ /”v/f'-:\'spoW,;^,  a.s  'fehe.  IvKikisfi 

■■  V ■ >'®od  itdellfM.’tuat  fife  h-ad 

■;■  ■■:'’■  day>  hU 

jKirlies  hastened  to  the 
bonic-  of  .niusie.  luugfo 
ter,  ami  the  poetry  of: 
niotion,  and  there  ismir 
initted  m»ndm 
cide,  ! Girls  pf  tlie 
1^  WT2aUhier  ela.sscs  sonie- 

times  rode  fifteen  or 
^ t wx'pty  ■centrS*  worlli  lie  - 

Hk.  fore  they  had  Id  elhn 

I^K  dow'n  Pnd  life  spcfclators. 

TheTehfter  a girls 
eldn'g : t'dgeth  in 
liducliesvlisleniog  Iplfie 
ruusie;  dnd:  w foi- 
Mt;  ihelsgldhingG 

Hp‘  Befoi^  thp  e^ 

^ wyyk  the  nrli^ 

' ' hori^  had\,redijei.'d -^Vf 

ic-leiHd  pf  jienury.  • Ti4f 
Blake,  :after  tvro  daVc, 
was  ,ni>  iiettef  off  thaii 


»<i  y<HXv«  • cfixTilrr 

WXRV,  WHIM 


Bud  Hicks,  who  lived  exTlusiveiy  hy  hws  The  private 

wit?!.  “Fatty*'  HkrtnupittitKi  to  present  Ssehtjot  wbieJi  X'larcuce  tuid  patriMiiied 
a brave  a(id  .siniUti}i  front  to  the  world,  wa«i  j^ulmrban  k>  (he  idly  whieh  had 
but  his  elegUiit  spriug  eipthes  etintained  giycu  Sibyl  to  the  world,  a ud  they 
ttothtng  but  ’’Fatty.’’  matdi  ux  rwuiiioh.  Their  talk  wtw  all 

“ r wish  1 o’sx'ued  a nickel  nxinc.”  Tints 
"Fatty”  dnbblM 
h is  hands  in  ioiaK- 
iilary  Wealth.^ 
brin^  lip  it  barrel  of 

He  !!i<rtxx|M^  up  <x 

riches.  Wftd  ih  TO 
be  -sartifforliiui  Uiut  ' 

he  generously  ol-  -■ij:3& 

lowtsl  his  fellows  to  : *«•' 

help  theiiiselves.  ■'«• 

“Ever’btfdy  can 
ride  except  ('lat-  i 

epee- Ralei^ii-y , •••'  - 'Jill 

Clamice  wns  a , 

thorn  in  Fatty’s"  > 

side  and  a cinder  in  ' ■ 

the  pubbe  oyriv-  ^ .-  ;■: 

hud / ’ fo  . 

preimduMy*  from 
the  select  boarding 
M-ixnol  xvhere  he 

hatMK>en  improving  . 

his  irnind  Cxyr  since  ; 

iVew  '^’eiir’Sr;.',AJ'?s.  ' ■ - ^■ 

Raleigh  Sabi  he  had 

trouble  with  Ida  ..  . ^Kr 

<yes,  arid  less:  pK^iV  . , - ^ 

udjeed  prxifde  v ^ 

he  had  Irtiuble  witlf. 
liivS  lesson^.  Any  - 

wxiy,  lw.-1ifl''d,;CX»iie'':''^,  '... 
jionje.-ojtnl  ,beXfw»kc 

I *'  il  l.  1 I KANXy  liorxEi.'  wiiAi 

fiinyli  ol  the  old 

towu’y 

little  it  had  chpisgcd  and  liovv  low  the 
baildin^  seeyuwl.  Ilir  appeaMl  at  the 
d,4ily  pound  of  gaycty  with  ^ti'ifcirj^  eX" 

<itiC  garnltnits  iiud  a pocbeXbsi  «f  nioftcy^^^ 

Sibyl  \yiflia?its.  wba  hxixl  iMicrj  'dangling  ■ sOriutlv  liial  thej^  retU  ltnv?Vmrt,- 

“ Fatty ‘’  iJartiuan  nport  her  hook,  hoiise  Tstil  .did  spient  tlieij’  pitxncy 
proiUptly  dnxixped  him  baeJe  into  the  soft,  wpodeli  'Wics!  , Then. the  merry -go-roiiud 


t.efs;  iiiutuaily . ap- 
prt’eii'ilwi  but  Creek 
to  thy  Trtkevillc  pti^' 
iotartht.  Sibyl  ied 
th  ia  bdy  i Vf  this  I 
a-  meiTy  t-hasg.  dxu  t 
.even  Clarepcti’k  r»>' 
sources;  Nvepr  liuub' 
otl  and  be  .sboWeyi 
sign.s  of  fiscal  dis- 
fcre&s. 

“Thej-'fe  oil 
liroke/’  HenTy 
tVi.seraatx.  the  bsik- 
cr>  comphiihed  to 
lioctor  Colxcy  pif 
thy  failing  off  of; 
bis  juvxmile  trade. 
‘'They've  lost  all 
their  mpney  on  the 
horses.” 

But  tluxre  eras 
one  boy  who  was 
not  baukriipf  . If  a 
iKT^oii  stepped  pxyr 

at‘tx?t  supjxer  to 
t h xx  h o r.'se  s go 
abUmdi  he  rilso  saiv 
Butch  W'illet. 
A^'ashxui  and  Sim- 
xli'iy;  - chxthed  after 
iih  day  of  plinnb-; ' 

-'hfei  yxiib' 
dffhl  fiytddie  «•'  jdy; 
ride.  This  tirituy  of 
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folded  its  tent  and  its  horses  and  silently 
stole  away  on  the  Monday  local,  giving 
Jake,  the  freight  agent,  more  trouble  and 
soul  distress. 

Its  passing  left  Ranny  in  low  spirits, 
one  week  nearer  the  crisis  of  his  life, 
hopeless  and  penniless,  with  his  future 
mortgaged  for  certain  home  tasks  paid 
for  in  advance.  He  had  kept  the  esteem 
of  Josie  Kendal  by  a narrow  squeak,  if 
at  all.  Again  and  again  he  had  hurried 
away  on  false  pretenses  because  of  bitter 
poverty.  This  was  what  his  life  would  be 
like.  A few  more  years  of  schooliog  with 
the  wolf  constantly  at  the  door,  with 
plain  food  and  plain  neckties,  then  he 
would  slip  gently  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire. 

While  in  this  state  of  low  morale 
Ranny  listened  for  the  first  time  to  the 
seductive  voice  of  Lady  Nicotine.  Bud 
Hicks  furnished  the  suggestion,  the  ma- 
terials, and  the  bam.  Ranny  rolled  what 
he  believed  to  be  a cigarette,  though  it 
looked  more  like  a toy  balloon,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  thing  to 
burn.  The  center  of  this  exjjerience  was 
as  hollow  and  profitless  as  the  inside  of  a 
doughnut.  Manhood  seemed  more  un- 
attainable than  ever.  It  would  be  a long 
time  before  he  could  smell  tobacco 
smoke — or  even  look  at  Bud  Hicks — 
without  distress. 

It  might  seem  that  Ranny  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  moral  plane, 
but  fate  was  not  through  with  him  yet. 
One  prop  after  another  was  knocked  out 
from  under  his  self-esteem.  He  hit  the 
financial  line  again  and  again,  only  to 
be  thrown  back  with  losses.  His  scheme 
for  making  a dollar’s  worth  of  ink  out 
of  a quarter’s  worth  of  bluing  worked 
smoothly  through  its  earlier  stages — the 
purchase  of  the  bluing  on  credit  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  product.  But  no- 
body wanted  ink  at  ten  cents  a bottle; 
nobody  wanted  ink  at  all;  and  father  had 
to  pay  for  the  bluing.  The  transaction 
left  him  with  a new  debt  on  his  hands 
and  a lot  of  ink  which  he  did  not  care  for 
much  himself  because  it  was  too  pale 
to  write  with. 
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Another  get-rich-quick  scheme  was 
based  upon  the  generally  accepted  fact 
that  ginseng  root  had  a fabulous  market 
value.  Ranny  secretly  went  to  digging 
for  ginseng  root — and  for  the  root  of  all 
evil.  But  he  could  not  get  anybody  to 
buy  Im  product,  or  even  to  admit  that  it 
was  ginseng  root. 

On  a rainy  Saturday  a few  optimists 
went  out  into  the  woods  to  hunt  spring 
mushrooms. 

“Alleston’s  grocery  will  take  all  we 
can  bring  them,”  Link  Weyman  said, 
“and  pay  good  money.” 

They  took  large  baskets,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  and  Link  knew  what  kind  of 
trees  to  look  under.  But  it  developed 
that  farmer  boys,  predatory  and  early 
rising,  had  been  there  before  them  and 
scoured  the  woods  clean.  The  prosi>ec- 
tors  came  back  to  town  hungry  and 
soaked  to  the  skin  and  with  no  way  of 
getting  any  of  Alleston’s  good  money. 
Ranny  had  fared  as  badly  as  the  worst, 
and,  moreover,  in  some  way  he  could 
never  explain,  had  lost  his  basket.  His 
water-soaked  shoe  had  scraped  the  .skin 
off  his  heel.  He  arrived  home  with  a 
lame  foot  and  a lamer  excuse  and  three 
soggy  little  mushrooms  squashed  in  his 
pocket. 

And  Ranny  had  needed  Alleston’s 
good  money  to  straighten  out  a little 
social  tangle.  Two  or  three  weeks  back 
in  the  dim  past  Sibyl  Williams  had  given 
him  a handkerchief.  More  precisely,  she 
had  dropped  it,  he  had  picked  it  up,  and 
she  had  allowed  him  to  keep  it  “to  re- 
member her  by  ” — though  she  wasn’t  go- 
ing away.  Later  Ranny  inadvertently 
presented  that  handkerchief  to  Josie 
Kendal  to  atone  for  his  shortcomings 
during  merry-go-round  week.  In  his 
boyish  ignorance  of  dry  goods  he  sup- 
posed that  all  girls’  handkerchiefs  were 
alike.  Josie  indignantly  returned  the 
gift,  not  to  him,  but  to  its  original  owner, 
and  the  two  girls  made  common  cause 
against  him. 

“I  don’t  want  your  old  second-hand 
handkerchiefs,”  said  Josie  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Sibyl. 

Original  from 
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IlKLUJ*,/  KANK'i  ! UOWa  I?»  rUE  DriUki  HT»«Ei 


Of  fourse,  if,  llmfy  «JI  yoil  tliuik  of 

iriftjt— ” saki  S»f»yi  irs  ifiO  jW-wjitt^vor  age.  t\M 


lie  HtOnfJf**!  to  bis  tarjur* 

ile  QjileOsibly  eorii 


Jb  hi«Hl  he  ,4pwritf‘V,:n  oH-Va,  ta  yes,  l^ibylfr’  ' ; . ? 

aflerivJWiri  te  1o<ik  ovei*  the  ptetgkeb  ^ *‘|sn't  fh^t;  Sv>;^)ji  t/'-,'  ; '§■ 

hidies*  ha  iKlkerehiefe  Ja  h'is  iaiad ; he  : : Bariny  lailghi^  !.  tu.dja;eindy  add  . fall, 
eatrietl  the  nHartOFy  » feWerl  the  the  store.-  ..y} 

itseiifignt'/foi’  /'■"'‘‘My Jit  wann?”  iSihyl'gfif  V.nit.M 

lieadetl,  “ Girl^  ahd  G^ro  Gu’ls-^*?  s,hi,  haailket- 

erilh  {hastnitiytis  <>f  sOjhg^  M thtV  fihest  ' ' t\(l  ^Riittnyjknh^  • 

aad  iMibhist  exhhi{'4eS-^^  v'ih'h.w  of  ; Itv  wpoki  aol 

Webbet‘s  tlriig  j^tb  door  to  gfye  iiff  tfitbhtt  (0 


Jo^ie,. 

V.  ^ '1.  V- 

.^rc^^fJre!5)':;  ' fuim  ; .tOoic.' ; 

and  rumerijs^  hy 

ecchtef  dtiu ji 

H'‘d\Vd  '4  trjithfiil  f 

ietiiwV  Itf  ust?  on  the 

ney^  ksi 

rttyh'^.h'Uh.iitti 

' '/'  '.'■'  ,'■  ■•'■  ' ' ' ■ 

<^hly  stiM- 

are  hhxj  teifh 

Joshle  Mf t rtfik 

"t  douB  hooM'  if 

iny  uirtlher  wooki 

eafii  titi  t 

?'  jfikrt  thaf/ jhe.\^^ 

sfty  if  the  jitiee  tv'Spe  , 

ff'.'s'  '.t'i' 

(d,j  rtrttiie  Ibatl 

''dicif  ■ at-tM|''ehtii' 

lie^'bbd  Ihk  dept  b . ■ 

veUfeni  1 

ime  and  left 

fhtnpy  fifty  eeiits 

■ I J;lV|da,iee;'«yei’r;  jrii' 

torufited  by  a . nto^ 

he  ailghr 

haye  j^linile^*! 

I hvit  of  the  slough 

' '.iucal'-kmVtV^ide--:''^ 

. 'i'  ■■  ^''v''''''  J ' • '■  ■'/  '■.  ■■'■ 

of  de^ipoir 

jdahdisiartefl 

;hf^  iiiiew,' hiji  hifi; 

rt.'tf*' jfiT*  rifi'J  I f 1 1 1/ ,' Vi  viVT 

Gdiog  ,iti  the  drug 

f^iaefci  tel 

ly  KTKK  Vi^iJWt^r.  JmJ 

>'8, 'both. 

ItJl  fJI  Xl|tfj.4  vlljr  V tM*'4 

hd  sntsbeei  Iv.  ht>vi'- 

> $ihyl  VVilUhtus  hi 

:oi,  pot  oih  thV  h*a,V  :, 

everi  tliri 

iVitgh  aisefrei 
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ing;  rtf  « 

sJei|  «h  the'  I 
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Y^,  it  rertaihly ' is  jStljylV 

^Iancft  i8n¥|>t  ivy<»j'  the*  lisi  of  fancy  dnhks 
ai)o  vc  « 

‘‘Have  tt~a  soda?’’  XTnconditional 
jiurirchfter-  ^ 

Sibyl  '^howed  ladylike  5Uiprise,  foi* 
sbc’iiiad  twHirt  to  Ijoardide  school  and 
LhetvdidTV  to  ■/;  v’’:  / 

”1X10  5d<!tuu  weoL  tp^^ 

. iWnfghi  tNVo  tcd’rcenl  eliecL^^  Sibyl  deli* 
cutely  ignoring  this  sordid  side  and 
jittidy  ihg  the  U-st  ijf  dejcctables. 

"Ill  t,^3^  il  rqajdc^ivalrilit  fluff." 

‘'Twi?"  asked  dlie  attciid^^ 

, soda,” 

Said  iliifln.v/oijscrably.  “It  Isn’t  hardly 
hot  enough  tireani." 

A maple-walnut  fluff  was  fiflecn  cpntsT 

On  the  surface  eveiy thing  Vas  j»6hte, 
and  gay,  >'Ct  Ranny  knen-  perfectly  ■R’eU 
that  Sibyl  was  getting  CTOii  for  past,  dis- 
favors. 

“Have  you  seen  Josie  iately?"  she 
asked,  in  partite, 


■N.d,  Ramty  hadn’t  seen  her  s^inoe 
school  closed  at  lour  o’clock. 

Well,.  Ill  tell  .her  I saw  you  liere," 
was  Sibyl’s  |M»rtiog  sbot.:  • “Thank  you 
so  mHchv* 

Rartn^i''  went  home  ■adth  the  feeling 
that  a lot  of  new  cliicJcens  werc  about  to 
come  Ininu?  to  :,■ 

hortane  fivjtvhed  oft  through 

his  foui'lwdh  birthday  yllten  he  closed 
the  door  ptj  childhood  (getting  pn^sents 
but  no  ca.sh  ntoney),  tliougit;  the  closing 
exerdses  of  the  eiglith  grade,  when  he 
left  tlie  etnituioxi-sehool  aysletn:  forever 
and  bade  farewell  to  Atiss  .Manan  Hal- 
ioWay,  /who  was  the  Ofth/  tenchef  he  ever 
loved,  but  vrho  w'as  going  to  nifirrjr 
Henry  WLseman,  Josie  Lejidhi  vvas  >a?> 
cool  as  that  fifleen'oept*  drink  o(  Slbyr.sv 
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close  of  day.  “Messenger  for  the  tele- 
graph company.  Two  and  a quarter  a 
week.  Nothing  to  do  but  sit  around  the 
depot  and  deliver  telegrams  once  in 
a while.” 

Ranny  was  too  stupefied  for  words, 
so  Tom  rattled  on — ^in  short,  jerky  sen- 
tences like  a railroader: 

“Going  to  buy  a wheel  at  the  Econ- 
omy. Dollar  a week.  Daisy  Flyer.” 

“A  dollar  a week,  huh?”  Ranny  did 
mental  arithmetic.  That  would  leave  a 
person  a dollar  and  a quarter  for  neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs,  and  riotous  living. 
“Mow’d  you  happen  to  get  that  job?” 

“Or  Jake.  They  needed  a boy  and 
Jake  told  ’em  about  me.  My  father  said 
all  right.”  Tom’s  voice  dropped  to  con- 
fidential pitch.  “He  thinks  it’s  just  for 
the  summer,  but  I don’t  s’pK>se  I’ll  ever 
go  to  school  again.  I’ll  proba’ly  learn 
leXegra'phy  and  learn  to  be  a telegrapher.” 

Fortune’s  favorite  son  went  whistling 
away  in  the  dusk  and  the  night  closed  in 
on  Ranny’s  soul.  Tom  was  the  best 
friend  he  had  in  town — the  truest  and 
the  gayest  and  the  freckledest.  Ted 
Blake  was  the  better  fighter,  but  Ted’s 
spirit  was  a little  hard;  “Fatty”  Hart- 
man a better  singer,  but  he  had  lately 
shown  a disgusting  tendency  to  be  an 
adult.  Tug  Wiltshire  was  more  at  home 
inside  the  covers  of  a book,  but  for  the 
practical  affairs  of  life — ^give  him  Tom. 
He  was  the  kind  of  boy  you  could  talk 
things  over  with  and  not  be  ridiculed, 
yet  he  was  always  ready  to  join  you  in 
ridiculing  somebody  else.  Tom  could 
draw  the  funniest  pictures  of  all  that 
gallant  crew  and  think  up  the  best  and 
most  complicated  and  most  useless  ma- 
chinery. With  Tom  he  had  trod  the 
thorny  paths  of  learning  and  the  flowery 
paths  of  pleasure  for  years,  and  they 
had  never  had  a single  fight — except, 
I)erhaps,  eight  or  ten. 

Now  the  best  of  possible  luck  had 
happened  to  the  best  of  possible  friends, 
and  Ranny  was  sorry.  He  was  ashamed 
of  his  disloyalty  because  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  really  glad  for  Tom  but 
sorry  for  himself. 
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“Tom’s  got  a job,”  he  told  his  par- 
ents, who  were  sitting  on  the  shadowy 
front  porch.  “Messenger  for  the  tele- 
graph company.” 

“Just  for  the  summer,  I suppose,” 
said  mother. 

“No;  he  says  he’s  going  to  learn  the 
business.” 

“I  guess  it’s  a little  early  for  Tom  to 
choose  his  life  work,”  father  said,  “but 
this  won’t  do  him  any  harm.  He  has 
more  of  a taste  for  mechanics  than  you 
have.  The  telegraph  will  probably  in- 
terest him,  and  the  trains  and  all.” 

The  darkness  was  Ranny’s  ally  in 
launching  his  offensive;  he  sat  in  a deep 
shadow  where  he  could  blush  unseen. 

“I  wish  I could  get  a job  and  go  to 
work  and  make  some  money.  Mebbe — 
you  know — the  factory,  or  something.” 

“Why,  child,  how  you  talk!  You’re 
scarcely  more  than  a baby.”  Mother 
was  constitutionally  opposed  to  the 
flight  of  time.  To  this  backward-looking 
parent  Ranny  was  still  pounding  on  the 
high  chair  with  the  handle  of  his  spoon. 
It  was  sheer  perversity  that  made  him 
outgrow  his  clothes. 

In  some  respects  father  was  a more 
satisfactory  parent.  At  least  he  was  will- 
ing to  admit  that  Ranny  would  be  a man 
some  day. 

“Of  course  I always  hoped  that  you 
would  take  an  interest  in  the  business 
when  you  grew  up.”  This  was  the  first 
time  father  had  made  that  concession. 
“But  I want  it  to  come  about  naturally 
and  not  just  because  we  own  the  fac- 
toiy.  You’re  not  interested  now — you 
only  want  a little  jjocket  money  to  spend 
for  things  you’d  better  do  without.” 

“I  could  learn,”  said  Ranny,  hoarsely. 
“Mebbe  I’d  like  it  quite  a good  deal.” 

“More  likely  you’d  get  sick  of  it  long 
before  you  were  through  high  school — to 
say  nothing  of  college.”  Thus  father 
sentenced  him  to  years  of  further  educa- 
tion. “No,  you’re  too  young  to  go  to 
work  yet.  You’d  better  play  while  you 
can,  and  help  your  mother  around  the 
place.”  He  turned  to  mojther  in  con- 
sultation. “I  suppose  we  could  manage 
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a pay  roll  of  a quarter  a week  for  grass- 
cutting  and  such  things?” 

“Well,  yes,  if  you  think  it  wise.” 
Mother  was  reluctant  to  admit  that  her 
son  was  a workingman,  even  an  under- 
paid one. 

“It  isn’t  as  if  I were  on  my  last  legs.” 
Father  tried  to  soften  the  blow. 
“There’s  no  hurry.  I expect  to  be  kick- 
ing around  for  quite  a while  yet.” 

“Tom!”  mother  exclaimed,  reproach- 
fully. “Nobody  accused  you  of  being  a 
physical  wreck.” 

The  whole  family  was  rather  top- 
lofty about  father’s  physical  prowess. 
Thomas  Dukes  was  not  a sedentary 
manufacturer.  He  dressed  much  like  his 
own  workingmen  and  he  spent  as  much 
time  in  the  shops  as  in  the  oflBce — direct- 
ing, stimulating,  and  contributing  his 
own  strong,  capable  hands.  There  was 
not  a position,  from  the  lumber  sheds  to 
the  paint  shop  that  he  could  not  fill — 
that  he  had  not  filled  in  the  more  strug- 
gling days  of  the  industry. 

“Jim  Bagley  would  be  a good  fore- 
man,” he  once  said,  “ if  I ever  gave  him 
the  chance  to  foreman  any.” 

As  Ranny  prepared  for  bed  he  re- 
flected up>on  his  sad  lot. 

A quarter  a week!  Wliat  kind  oi 
salary  is  that  for  a person  whose  head 
touches  the  bathroom  shelf? 

Yet  he  was  destined  never  to  collect 
even  that  pitiful  wage.  He  had,  indeed, 
after  several  days’  postponement,  started 
to  mow  the  back-yard  grass  when  his 
mother  called  him  to  the  house.  It  was 
almost  time  for  noonday  dinner,  but 
Ranny  knew  instinctively  that  he  was 
not  being  called  to  dinner.  That  note  in 
his  mother’s  voice  was  not  the  dinner 
note.  It  was  a new  note  in  her  reper- 
toire— no,  not  quite  new,  he  thought,  as 
he  hurried  to  the  house,  but  he  could  not 
remember  when  he  had  heard  it  before. 

And  mother,  when  she  was  about  to 
direct  him  to  wash  for  dinner  and  not  to 
forget  his  wrists,  did  not  make  a prac- 
tice of  putting  an  arm  about  his  shoul- 
ders and  giving  him  a convulsive 
squeeze. 


“They  have  telephoned  from  the  fac- 
tory, dear.  There  has  been  some  sort  of 
an  accident  in  the  lumber  yard.  They 
are  afraid — ^it’s  a broken  leg.” 

“Father?”  But  Ranny’s  question  did 
not  need  an  answer.  Suddenly  he  knew 
when  he  had  heard  that  note  in  mother’s 
voice  before — the  time  the  tel^ram 
came  about  grandmother. 

“They’ll  be  here  soon.  Stand  by  me 
like  a big,  strong  boy.  I need  your  help.” 

“We  ought  to  do  something  about — 
Come,  Lucy.  I want  to  show  you  some- 
thing.” 

Ranny  led  his  little  sister  into  the 
library,  fortified  her  with  toys,  and 
closed  the  door.  In  another  moment  he 
was  helping  his  mother  prepare  the  bed- 
room. At  the  first  clang  of  the  ambu- 
lance bell  Ranny  opened  the  front  screen 
door. 

The  Lakeville  ambulance  wagon  was 
father’s  masterpiece.  It  represented  his 
pride  in  a special  job  well  done,  his  con- 
tribution to  his  town,  art  for  art’s  sake. 
He  always  held  that  it  would  be  a pleas- 
ure to  ride  in  it.  Now  as  the  men  bore 
the  stretcher  to  the  porch  father  caught 
sight  of  the  mother  and  son  standing 
there,  and  the  furrows  in  his  face  were 
smoothed  out  in  a smile. 

“Stylish  way — to  come  home — to 
dinner!” 

Ranny  held  the  door  open  while 
mother  led  the  way  to  the  bedroom. 
How  long  his  father  seemed  when 
stretched  out  like  that! — ^like  a proces- 
sion passing  a given  point. 

The  ambulance  went  away,  leaving 
Doctor  Gobey,  inappropriately  cheerful 
and  insatiable  in  his  demands  for  hot 
water,  cold  water,  cloths,  salt,  a bowl  for 
the  plaster. 

“Shake  a leg  there,  Ranny!”  the  doc- 
tor exclaimed.  “The  lumber  didn’t  fall 
on  you." 

There  was  a record  run  to  the  drug 
store  for  an  ice  bag;  there  was  mis- 
cellaneous employment  in  dish-washing, 
Lucy-washing,  answering  the  telephone, 
running  to  the  neighbors’,  and  a trip  to 
the  factory  with  a message  for  Jim 
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Bagley.  Mother  said  at  night  that  she 
could  never  have  got  through  without 
him. 

“Six  weeks,”  the  doctor  said.  “A 
clean  break.  I don’t  worry  about  it  at 
aU.” 

Father  seemed  to  think  the  family 
needed  a note  of  cheer. 

“I  know  how  you  feel,  Doc.  I 
wouldn’t  worry  if  your  leg  was  broken, 
either.” 

Ranny  caught  himself  that  night  in  a 
strange  new  perversity.  He  who  had 
been  unhappy  when  Tom  Rucker  had 
fallen  into  riches,  now  that  his  father 
was  injured  was  happy  again.  This 
amateurish  self-analyst  did  not  realize 
that  he  was  happy  because  he  was  ex- 
cited, because  he  was  useful,  because  he 
was  playing  a man’s  part  before  his 
mother,  because  he  was  an  object  of 
public  interest. 

By  the  third  day  of  father’s  iUness  the 
stimulus  of  excitement  and  self-impor- 
tance had  passed,  leaving  its  natural 
reaction.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
take  “life  and  death”  trips  to  the  drug 
store;  people  more  rarely  stopped  him 
on  the  street  to  make  inquiries.  The 
residuum  was  tedious  tasks,  father  pale 
and  helpless,  though  no  longer  in  pain, 
mother  overworked. 

So  Ranny  had  fallen  back  again  into 
the  slough  of  despond.  The  “feller” 
obviously  needed  a friend.  Suddenly, 
miraculously,  a friend  was  provided,  and 
from  a most  unexpected  quarter — 
father! 

. Ranny  was  sitting  by  father’s  bed  in 
the  afternoon,  trying  his  best  to  be  a 
cheerful  sick-room  companion  and  not 
succeeding  any  too  well. 

“Old  man” — there  was  something  ar- 
resting in  the  unwonted  phrase — “I 
want  you  to  do  me  a great  favor.  I 
talked  pretty  biggity  the  other  night 
and  I got  my  come-ups.  I thought  I 
didn’t  need  you  for  years  to  come,  but  I 
do — I need  you  now.  I want  you  to  go 
down  to  the  factory  to-morrow  morning 
and  take  charge  of  the  office.” 

When  a mind  gets  a message  like  that 


from  the  ears  it  courteously  but  firmly 
declines  to  accept  it.  Ranny’s  reply  was 
something  like,  “Whuff?” 

“You  know  I haven’t  any  clerk.  Bag- 
ley  has  been  telling  me  a long  time  that 
I ought  to  get  one,  but  I’ve  been  putting 
it  off,  pretending  I was  too  busy  to 
break  one  in.  I wasn’t  too  busy;  I 
wanted  to  do  everything  myself.  I 
thought  I was  smart  just  because  I had 
two  legs.” 

“What’ll  I do?”  asked  the  stricken 
Ranny. 

“Why — get  an  early  breakfast  and  go 
down  and  unlock  and  sweep  out  the 
office  and  op>en  the  mail.  Some  things 
you  can  answer  yourself,  and  Jim  can 
help  you  some,  and  others  you  must 
bring  to  me.  There’ll  be  trips  to  the 
bank  and  the  post  office,  and  the  pay 
roll  to  make  up  and  bills  to  pay  and  the 
telephone  to  answer.  Tell  people  your 
biggity  old  dad  is  lying  in  bed  like  a so- 
ciety queen  but  the  Dukes  Manufactur- 
ing Company  is  still  doing  business. 
Jim  will  manage  the  shop  and  you  will 
manage  the  office  and  I will  manage  this 
elephant  leg.  How  about  it?” 

“I’ll  do  everything  fine,”  said  the  new 
office  manager. 

“How  about — five  dollars  a week  to 
start?” 

Ranny’s  lips  were  paralyzed,  but  his 
mind  jumped  to  Butch  Willet  and  his 
reputed  dollar  a day.  Five  or  six,  what 
was  the  difference? 

“Yes,  five  or  six,”  Ranny  muttered, 

“Well,  six  it  is.”  Father  laughed. 
“Office  managers  come  high.” 

Mother  was  called  in  and  contributed 
practical  details. 

“He’ll  have  to  wear  his  Sunday  suit. 
He’ll  outgrow  it  by.  fall,  anyway.  But 
he  ought  to  have  a new  straw  hat.” 

“Hats  and  neckties  and  things  like 
that” — thus  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm — “I’ll  get  ’em  myself,  out  of  my 
salary.” 

“It’s  time  we  had  a little  style  around 
the  office,”  said  father.  “Now  run  down 
to  the  shop  and  tell  Jim  Bagley  to  come 
and  see  me  after  the  whistle  blows.” 
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It  might  have  been  illuminating  to 
compare  father’s  talk  with  his  foreman 
with  his  instructions  to  his  new  office 
manager.  Each  left  with  the  impression 
that  he  was  boss  of  a thriving  industry, 
but  the  man  and  the  boy  were  equally 
wrong.  The  factory  was  to  run  for  the 
first  time  by  delegated  authority  and 
responsibility.  The  owner  had  a plaster 
cast  on  his  leg  but  not  on  his  mind. 

However,  the  prominent  business  man 
with  shining  shoes  and  face,  who  left  his 
home  at  seven  the  next  morning — after 
giving  his  mother  some  simple  directions 
as  to  what  to  do  in  emergencies — har- 
bored no  weak  doubts.  If  there  was  any 
regret  in  his  system,  it  was  that  none  of 
the  companions  of  his  lost  youth  were 
abroad  at  this  early  hour,  to  see  him 
climbing  on  his  dead  self  toward  the 
higher  life.  Throughout  the  historic 
journey  downtown  Ranny  held  the  office 
bunch  of  keys,  symbol  of  new  authority, 
clutched  tight  in  his  hand  within  his 
jjocket.  As  the  office  door  shut  behind 
him,  the  door  of  the  prison  house  closed 
with  a bang  and  Ranny  was  happy. 

Any  friend  of  Randolph  Harrington 
Dukes,  however  sympathetic,  would  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  he  did  not  |k>s- 
sess  that  fine  balance  between  self- 
abasement  and  egotism.  When  he  was 
no  longer  a worm  he  promptly  became 
a peacock.  Anybody  who  saw  him  dur- 
ing that  day  of  glory  being  wafted  down 
the  street  with  a bank  book  or  a sheet  of 
stamps  in  his  hand  might  have  mar- 
veled that  he  did  not  burst  off  the  chest 
buttons  of  his  snug  Sunday  suit. 

One  who  was  privileged  to  see  him 
thus  was  Josie  Kendal,  who  was  walking 
out  to  take  the  afternoon  air  and  buy  a 
spool  of  thread.  Josie  was  so  startled 
that  she  forgot  that  they  were  not  on 
intimate  terms  and  that  he  had  recently 
been  seen  spending  money  like  water  on 
Sibyl  Williams. 

“Why,  Ranny,  you’re  all  dressed  up! 
Are  you  going  away?’’ 

“I  can’t  stop  now.  I got  to  go  back 
to  the  office  and  get  to  work  on  the  pay 
roll.”  But  Ranny  took  time  from  his 


work  to  add:  “ Proba’ly  I’ll  have  some- 
thing for  you  one  of  these  days.  Proba’ly 
Saturday  afternoon.” 

“Well,  all  right,  Ranny,  if  you — ” 

“Nothing  much.”  Rfumy  waved  an 
airy  hand.  “ If  you  happen  to  be  down- 
town about  five  o’clock  and  you  happen 
to  step  into  Webber’s  drug  store,  you’ll 
proba’ly  see  me  there.” 

“I  don’t  know — maybe.”  Josie  could 
be  a trifle  up-stage  herself. 

“Well,  just  as  you  say.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  browbeaten 
maiden. 

“Well,  good-by.”  The  prominent 
business  man  turned  from  society  and 
hurried  back  to  the  nerve-wracking 
grind.  His  soul  was  no  more  his  own 
than  if  he  worked  for  the  railroad. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  pay  roll  that 
Raimy  had  already  done  a little  work  on. 
He  had  written  an  envelopje  for  the  new 
office  manager  and  he  knew  to  a cent 
what  fraction  of  the  week’s  wages  it 
would  contain.  Webber’s  drug  store 
gave  him  a pleasurable  thrill  of  antici- 
pation and  he  stopped  to  admire  the 
window  display,  “Everything  for  the 
camera  fiend.”  He  must  inquire  one  of 
these  days  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
become  a camera  fiend. 

Before  that  hectic  day  was  over 
Ranny  had  crushed  the  proud  spirit  of 
“ Fatty  ” Hartman,  who  was  still  a mem- 
ber of  the  shirking  class,  had  managed  to 
inform  Ted  Blake  that  work  in  a canning 
factory  was  a poor  way  to  spend  one’s 
leisure,  had  met  Butch  Willet  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality,  or  more  so.  And  at 
4.13,  by  the  official  records,  Tom  Rucker 
delivered  a telegram  at  the  factory! 

“Zam  - bo  - anga!”  exclaimed  Tom, 
when  he  realized  whose  feet  were  on  the 
office  desk. 

“Dukes  Manufacturing  CompMiny, 
per  R.  H.  D.”  the  manager  wrote  on 
Tom’s  book.  He  tore  open  the  telegram, 
read  it,  and  tossed  it  aside. 

“Yes,  I’m  running  the  office  while 
father’s  sick.  I may  stay  here  per — 
perman’tly.  I don’t  know  yet.  & we 
both  got  good  jobs,  after  all.” 
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“I  guess  your  job  is  even  better  than 
mine,”  said  good  old  Tom. 

There  were  limits  to  Ranny’s  self- 
importance.  He  was  not  wholly  vile. 
He  did  not  humiliate  his  best  friend  by 
telling  him  his  salary.  Perhaps — who 
knows? — Ranny  was  showing  the  faint 
beginnings  of  something  that  is  called 
character. 

‘‘Nothing  much.  Come  over  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  we’fl  take  a little 
walk.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  ride  over.  I wish  you 
had  a wheel,  too.” 

“I  might  get  one,  and  we’d  take  long 
trips.” 

“Maybe  we’ll  go  to  Manchester.” 

“We’ll  go  lots  of  places.” 

“Zamboanga!”  said  Tom. 

“Bangor!”  Ranny  replied. 

They  chanted  together,  “Bangor, 
Bangor,  bang,  bang,  Bangor!” 

While  the  world  of  industry  rattled  on 
for  a moment  without  them,  they  did 
a trifling  dance. 

Maybe  the  door  of  childhood  had  not 
been  closed  so  tight,  after  all. 

Weeks  later,  when  father  was  going 
about  the  house  in  a dressing  gown  and 
a wheeled  chair,  he  said  to  his  right- 
hand  man: 

“We  could  make  these  things  better 
than  this  ” — indicating  his  mode  of 
transportation — “but  I suppose  they’re 
all  tied  up  in  patents.” 

“ We  ought  to  make  automobiles, ’’said 
Ranny.  “That’s  what  we  ought  to  do.” 

“I  know.  I’ve  been  thinking  a lot 
while  I had  nothing  else  to  do.  We 
might  work  out  a plan  sometime — after 
you’ve  got  more  education.  Oh, 
Mother!” 

Mother  took  the  indicated  easy  chair 
and  Ranny  perched  himself  on  its  arm 
in  the  old  childish  way.  Now  that  his 
reputation  for  sterling  young  manhood 


was  safe,  he  could  afford  to  take  liberties 
with  it. 

“This  fellow  here  has  shown  a lot  of 
interest  in  the  factory.  You  know  I’m 
delighted  at  the  way  he  took  hold  and 
stuck  to  business.  What  do  you  think — 
both  of  you — of  a good  preparatory 
school  this  fall,  and  then  a technical 
college?” 

“And  not  go  to  the  high  school  at 
all?”  Ranny  asked. 

“Not  that  the  Lakeville  schools  aren’t 
good  enough  for  you.  But  you  need  ” — 
father  kept  count  of  his  points  on  his 
fingers — “more- mathematics,  more  sci- 
ence, more  French,  more  Glerman.  We’ll 
find  just  the  right  kind  of  school,  if  we 
have  to  go  East  for  it.” 

“I — I — Well,  all  right.  I’d  just  as 
lief.”  The  far  places  were  holding  out 
their  arms  to  him — two  long,  steel, 
parallel  arms.  Mountains!  Oceans! 
Cannon  Ball  Expresses! 

Mother  held  him  tight,  as  if  to  keep 
him  from  growing  away  from  her,  then 
suddenly  released  him  in  surrender. 

“I  can  do  anything  that  is  best  for 
him — even  give  him  up.” 

Ranny  thought  this  very  fine  and 
brave,  but  of  course  he  did  not  know 
how  long  his  parents  had  been  talking 
this  matter  over. 

“He  showed  a lot  of  good  stuff,”  said 
father,  “after  he  got  over  being  so  proud 
of  his  job  that  he  would  hardly  speak  to 
his  boss.  He  is  willing  to  learn,  and  he 
can  stick  to  a thing  and  see  it  through. 
Your  son  has  the  makings  of  a useful  and 
successful  man.” 

Ranny  flushed  with  pleasure  and  his 
eyes  watered  a little. 

“This  baby!”  said  mother.  And 
Ranny  liked  that,  too. 

He  had  turned  his  back  upon  his 
happy  past;  the  present  was  altogether 
glorious  and  he  was  no  longer  afraid  of 
his  future. 
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PARTHIAN  SHOTS 
BY  W.  L.  GEORGE 

Author  of  Caliban 


IN  a way  I gained  my  most  vivid 
impression  of  America  on  returning 
to  London.  That  city,  made  America 
so  remarkable  and  in  some  senses  so 
desirable.  I saw  with  a new  vision  the 
pageant  of  London,  was  struck  by  its 
blackness,  the  low  buildings,  the  de- 
ceptively broad  streets.  The  English 
institutions  came  up  afresh.  To  stay 
once  more  at  a real  English  hotel  (I 
tried  three  in  eight  days,  and  then  gave 
in),  to  return  to  these  places  where  one 
cannot  buy  a newspaper  or  cigar,  where 
there  is  no  telephone  in  your  bedroom, 
or  even  hot  water.  That  gives  one  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  materialistic  bar- 
barism in  which  England  still  has  her 
being!  And  to  see  with  this  fatal  and,  I 
trust,  temporary,  new  vision,  the  aver- 
age English  girl  with  her  clothes  straight 
from  the  rag  bag,  and  her  hair  straight 
from  the  pillow,  to  compare  her  with 
the  thousands  of  smart  little  persons 
who  look  as  if  they  were  made  of 
enameled  metal,  whom  you  can  see 
any  morning  coming  out  of  the  Grand 
Central  ...  it  was  rather  a shock! 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  re- 
absorbed by  the  harmonious  calm,  the 
ancient  jwise  of  a country  that  finds 
more  contentment  in  its  past  than  in 
dreams  of  the  future,  to  see  once  more 
in  the  eyes  of  women,  after  the  hard 
brightness  of  Broadway,  a glow  which 
bespeaks  tenderness  and  illusion,  made 
one  feel  that  America  was  hectic  and  ex- 
cessive. But  I think  I have  suggested 
that  before.  So  it  becomes  difficult  to 
sum  up  my  emotions  before  the  pano- 
rama which  is  modern  America.  Most 


things  must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  but 
America  is  almost  incredible,  indescrib- 
able, irreconcilable  with  herself.  I have 
seen  a good  deal  of  her,  I suppose;  I 
am  tempted  to  an  excursion  into  the 
guide  book,  to  say  something  of  Pitts- 
bimg,  smoky,  sullen;  of  Dayton,  that 
little  city  so  monumental  for  its  size; 
of  Columbus,  spacious  and  gray,  with 
its  broad,  pleasant,  green  streets,  and 
its  occasional  gift  of  silence;  of  Indian- 
apolis, almost  as  spectacular  in  its  lay- 
out as  Washington;  of  little  Evansville, 
so  elderly  and  quiet  by  the  broad  Ohio 
that  flows  in  sleepy  calm;  of  Omaha, 
big,  grim,  and  wedded  to  utility;  and 
yet  again  of  Chicago,  savage  Chicago, 
where  in  the  last  twenty-two  months 
sixteen  policemen  were  murdered  on 
duty,  vainglorious  Chicago,  where 
Mayor  Thompson  announces  to  the 
world  on  his  posters:  “Boost  Chicago! 
We  lead  the  world  as  a rail  center! 
Forty-seven  roads!  A train  a minute!” 
It  is  with  reluctance  that  I part  from 
Chicago  and  its  mayor.  They  go  to- 
gether; Balzac  would  have  been  in- 
terested in  them. 

As  soon  as  you  go  West,  leaving  behind 
scraps  of  Boston,  a few  houses  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  green  beauty  of  Washington, 
and  jeweled  Manhattan,  you  are  in  a 
countiy  where  the  towns  are  all  alike.  In 
the  center  of  a town,  or  in  its  suburbs, 
nothing  will  tell  you  whether  you  are  in 
Ohio  or  in  Iowa.  You  find  the  same 
quadrangular  layout,  the  same  houses, 
the  same  stores,  lunching  places,  and 
chapels.  In  the  suburbs,  the  same  tim- 
ber bungalows.  This  is  easily  explained 
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by  the  fact  that  most  cities  in  the 
Middle  West  and  West  were  founded 
within  fifty  years  of  one  another  by  peo- 
ple who  were  moving  westward,  who 
naturally  built  the  new  cities  in  the 
image  of  those  they  were  leaving  behind. 
Moreover,  these  were  not  rich  people, 
but  pioneers  struggling  with  every  pos- 
sible difficulty,  limited  materials,  expen- 
sive labor,  bad  transpjort.  They  had  no 
time  for  beauty;  also  they  were  emi- 
grants from  the  East,  among  whom  the 
aspiration  to  beauty,  which  vaguely  in- 
formed the  mind  of  the  workman  in  the 
Gothic  and  even  the  Georgian  period, 
did  not  exist;  the  aspiration  to  beauty 
is  a thing  which  arises  slowly  among 
young  dreamers,  who  are  laughed  at  by 
their  families  and  their  fellow  towns- 
men, but  who  eventually  have  their  own 
way.  So  the  cities  are  unbeautiful,  and 
only  of  late  years,  when  wealth  accumu- 
lated, has  the  aspiration  to  beauty  begun 
to  show  itself  in  the  shape  of  capitols 
and  universities.  It  is  not  always  suc- 
cessful, but  the  spirit  is  there;  the  gray, 
uniform  cities  of  America  are  merely  the 
forerunners  of  a new  architecture. 

But  I do  not  w'ant  to  discuss  archi- 
tecture. Deucalion  flung  stones  to  make 
men,  but  in  America  it  is  the  men  who 
have  flung  the  stones,  and  perchance 
they  will  make  gods. 

The  American  child  is  to  me  a greater 
puzzle  than  the  American  adult.  I cannot 
see  how  the  emotional  American,  domi- 
nated by  moral  impulses,  develops  out  of 
the  shrewd  and  hard  American  child.  It 
is  almost  inhuman.  It  hates  to  be  fon- 
dled; it  seldom  kisses  an  adult;  it  wholly 
differs  from  the  emotional,  enthusiastic 
English  child,  which  hurls  itself  upon  the 
people  it  likes  and  inflicts  upon  them 
sticky  embraces.  It  does  not  give  itself; 
it  knows  what  it  wants  and  takes  it  with 
strange  brutality.  If  this  applied  only 
to  the  female  children,  I could  under- 
stand it,  for  something  of  this  survives 
in  the  American  girl,  before  marriage  and 
misfortune  have  turned  her  into  a hu- 
man being;  but  the  male  American  child 
shows  only  the  hardness  of  the  American 


man,  not  the  gentleness  and  tenderness 
which  make  him  so  attractive.  This  may 
come  from  the  close  contact  between  the 
American  child  and  its  parents;  it  lives 
with  them,  is  of  them;  it  is  treated  seri- 
ously; therefore  it  does  not  look  ui}on 
the  adult  as  a god.  Notably,  in  the 
well-to-do  classes,  there  is  no  children’s 
hour,  say  half  past  five,  when  the  anx- 
ious prisoners  of  the  nursery  are  allowed, 
trembling  writh  excitement  and  with  awe, 
to  enter  the  holy  presence  of  the  grown- 
up>s.  It  is  no  fun  being  an  American 
child;  one  grows  up  without  idols,  and 
one  must  make  some  for  oneself,  since 
mankind  at  all  ages  lives  only  by  error. 

The  hard  child  suggests  the  hard 
home,  which  is  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ica. I visited  many  houses  in  the 
United  States,  and,  except  among  the 
definitely  rich,  I found  them  rather  un- 
comfortable. They  felt  bare,  imten- 
anted;  they  were  too  neat,  too  new; 
they  indicated  that  the  restaurant,  the 
theater,  the  cinema  were  often  visited; 
one  missed  the  comfortable  accumula- 
tion of  broken  screens,  old  fire  irons,  and 
seven-vear-old  volumes  of  the  lUus- 
trated  London  News,  which  make  up  the 
dusty,  frowsy  feeling  of  home.  The 
American  house  is  not  a place  where  one 
lives,  but  a place  where  one  merely 
sleeps,  eats,  sits,  works.  You  will  say 
that  makes  up  home  life,  but  it  does  not; 
there  is  something  else,  which  can  arise 
only  out  of  a compound  of  dullness,  boiled 
mutton,  an  ill-cut  lawn,  a dog,  a cat,  and 
some  mice  to  keep  the  cat  amused.  I 
cannot  explain  it  better  than  that,  and 
Americans  may  not  understand  what  I 
mean,  although  any  English  person  will. 

Leaving  aside  the  homes  of  the  work- 
ing class,  which  are  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over — viz.,  miserable  spaces  where 
a young  wife  is  by  poverty,  child-bearing, 
and  male  neglect  turned  into  an  old  wom- 
an by  the  time  she  is  thirty,  I suspect  that 
what  affects  the  American  home  is  the 
scarcity  of  the  slave  class  which  Europe 
calls  domestics.  Human  beings  cannot 
make  their  own  comfort;  they  are  too 
lazy.  If  they  are  compelled  to  choose  be- 
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tween  a comfortable  household  of  which 
they  must  do  the  work,  and  shop-gaz- 
ing or  cinema-going,  they  will  seldom 
choose  the  home.  All  comfort  depends 
on  slavery,  and  the  European  domestic 
servant  is  a slave — ^perhaps  well  paid, 
perhaps  well  treated,  i>erhaps  even  inde- 
pendent, but  a slave,  attendant  upon  the 
home  of  the  master  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  hoiurs  a week  out  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight.  America  lacks  that 
class;  therefore  she  has  efficienpy,  but 
she  has  not  comfort.  Indeed,  she  has 
ceased  to  care  for  comfort.  You  discover 
this  particularly  in  the  hospitals,  of 
which  I visited  three.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  procure  flowers  for  the  patients; 
there  were  no  hand  fans  for  fevered 
brows;  the  lights  were  not  shaded  to  the 
eyes;  in  hot  weather  ventilation  was 
bad  unless  the  windows  were  kept  open, 
which  meant  that  the  blinds  flapped; 
the  nurses  were  self-complacent  and  offi- 
cial; everything  was  well  done  technical- 
ly; the  surgery  was  audacious,  the  learn- 
ing immense — but  it  was  not  comfortable. 
The  American  attitude  is:  “You  are  ill. 
We  will  dose  you  until  you  are  well,” 
just  as,  addressing  a boiler:  “You  are 
out  of  order.  We  will  overhaul  your 
rivets  and  bolts.”  It  makes  one  long 
for  the  Europ>ean  sister  of  charity.  She 
is  pathetically  incompetent;  her  finger 
nails  are  not  aseptic,  but  she  can  smile 
and  stroke  a headache  away. 

Perhaps  I was  wrong  to  say  that 
America  has  no  slave  domestic  class. 
She  has  the  married  woman.  In  an 
earlier  chapter  I suggested  that  the 
American  married  woman  is  sweated. 
She  is  so,  particularly  on  the  farms, 
where  she  is  sacrificed  to  the  financial 
ambition  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Thomas 
Odea  has  written  a terrifying  little  play 
about  that,  where  the  farmer’s  wife  is 
driven  mad  with  hysteria  because  her 
husband  continues  to  put  money  into 
the  farm;  he  leaves  her  to  wear  her  old 
body  out,  cleaning  and  cooking,  and  on 
the  anniversary  of  her  wedding  day 
refuses  her  a plate-washing  machine 
which  shall  spare  her  poor  old  hands; 


instead,  he  buys  yet  more  agricultural 
plant  that  shall  increase  his  fortune. 
Again,  in  the  Pidorial  Review  of  De- 
cember last,  we  find  the  tragic  story  of 
another  farmer’s  wife  who,  after  many 
years,  inherits  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
for  the  first  time  has  a chance  to  give 
her  family  Christmas  presents;  her 
money  is  taken  away  by  her  husband, 
who  with  it  buys  six  tombstones.  I 
suppK>se  that  sort  of  thing  happens  in 
Europe,  too,  but  in  Europe  it  is  less 
shocking,  because  there  most  people  are 
in  need,  whereas  in  America  the  farmers 
are  not  in  need,  but  in  a hysterical  state 
of  financial  ambition.  Some  of  those 
farmers  might  quite  properly  buy  their 
wives  tombstones  on  their  wedding  day. 

It  is  horrible  and  it  is  splendid.  It 
b part  of  the  picture  of  the  American 
energy  which  keeps  the  shoi>s  in  the 
towns  open  till  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  including  Saturdays  and  in  some 
cases  Simdays.  There  is  a fury  of  pro- 
duction and  a fury  of  spending;  there  is 
an  intoxication  in  the  air  which  at  first 
terrifies  the  stranger  and  soon  influences 
him.  I felt  it  myself  a few  weeks  after 
arriving.  I had  never  cared  much  for 
money  before,  holding  my  little  Euro- 
pean ideas  of  a comfortable  life  and 
pleasant  conversation,  but  by  degrees, 
as  I took  contact  with  the  Americans, 
those  berserkers  of  commerce,  I found 
myself  wanting  an  automobile,  like 
them,  a big  banking  account,  like  them, 
and  a bigger  banking  account,  like  them; 
I learned  to  smoke  expensive  cigars, 
like  the  Italian  plate  layers,  and  to  say, 
“It’s  only  five  dollars,”  instead  of,  “A 
guinea,  that’s  a bit  thick.”  Something 
gets  into  you;  you  grow  discontented; 
you  haven’t  got  enough;  you  fight  for  it; 
you  make  harder  bargains;  in  your  arm- 
chair you  don’t  think  of  vague  things 
as  your  languid  gaze  follows  the  tobacco 
smoke,  but,  instead,  you  ask  yourself, 
“I  wonder  whether  by  saying  nothing 
and  waiting  a day  I could  squeeze 
another  five  hundred  dollars  out  of  that 
deal?  ” Competition  and  example  seize 
the  stranger;  he  falls  to  savage  desire; 
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his  cupidity,  his  secretiveness,  his  re- 
sourcefulness— all  that  develops.  In 
five  months  I felt  how  America  forges 
and  tempers  the  soft  iron  of  Europe  into 
chilled  steel.  This  is  not  an  attack;  it  is 
grudging  admiration,  for  I -confess  that 
I took  a certain  pleasure  in  the  strug- 
gling ferocity,  the  haste,  the  careless 
collection  of  wealth  which  make  up 
American  life.  Only  one  asks  oneself. 
What  is  this  leading  to? 

America  is  so  much  in  a state  of  forma- 
tion that  she  has  not  yet  acquired  what  I 
suppose  one  may  call  poise.  She  has  no 
leisured  class,  the  class  which  uncon- 
sciously and  often  in  a hostile  spirit  pro- 
motes beauty  by  providing  a market  for 
the  arts.  The  capitalistic  class  of  Amer- 
ica is  beginning  consciously  to  pursue 
beauty  and  to  give  its  patronage  to  the 
arts,  but  if  you  search  for  beauty  you 
seldom'find  it;  it  is  a thing  which  hap- 
pens, which  flourishes  in  spite  of  dif- 
ficulties. The  beauty  which  you  cap- 
ture grows  domesticated,  like  a tiger 
long  imprisoned  in  a cage,  it  forgets 
how  to  spring.  This  applies  also  to  the 
pursuit  of  cTilture,  the  impulse  to 
knowledge,  of  which  the  American 
women’s  clubs  are  a magnificent  ex- 
ample. The  cultural  impulse  of  Amer- 
ica is  still  on  the  surface  because  it 
leaves  the  habits  of  the  individual  what 
they  were.  Culture  is  not  knowledge, 
it  is  not  information,  it  is  not  even  good 
manners:  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  in  Vaniiy 
Fair  is  drunken  and  boorish,  but  a 
gentleman  all  the  same.  True  culture 
is  one’s  father’s  culture  more  than  one’s 
own.  It  is  not  how  one  thinks  that 
matters,  but  the  way  one  lives,  and 
though  America  is  thinking  much  more 
and  more  clearly  than  does  Europe,  she 
is  still  Uving  in  the  middle-class  way  of 
1860.  She  is  laying  down  the  road  to 
intellectual  emancipation,  but  she  has 
only  just  begun  to  travel  it.  Also  the 
acquisitiveness  of  the  pioneer  is  still 
struggling  against  the  efflorescent  cid- 
ture  of  the  imiversities.  Every  maga- 
zine is  choked  with  advertisements  of 
schools  which  teach  salesmanship  or 
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train  you  to  become  a convincing  busi- 
ness speaker.  The  appeal  is  generally 
monetary,  and  seldom  cultural.  Knowl- 
edge is  being  offered  in  terms  of  com- 
mercial power,  not  in  terms  of  pure 
knowledge. 

I know  that  this  prevails  also  in 
Europe,  but  it  prevails  in  a different 
way;  there  is  less  ambition,  less  contest. 
There  is  more  ease,  something  that  one 
may  describe  as  a static  harmony  of  life. 
The  difference  cannot  be  better  stated 
than  it  was  to  me  by  an  American  who 
said:  “You  will  never  understand  us 
until  you  get  this  clear.  If  an  Italian 
in  Italy  owns  a successful  hotel,  the  only 
thing  he  will  want  is  to  go  on  running 
that  hotel  successfully,  and  when  he  dies 
to  leave  it  to  his  son  or  his  daughter’s 
husband.  But  the  American  (or  Italian- 
American)  will  be  miserable  unless  by 
the  time  he  is  forty-five  he  controls  two 
or  three  hotels;  his  son  will  look  upon 
himself  as  a failure  unless  in  the  end  he 
is  president  of  a corporation  controlling 
a chain  of  hotels  from  coast  to  coast.” 
This  seems  to  be  ideally  true,  and  it  is 
easily  explained — democracy  explains  it 
to  a certain  extent;  whereas  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  England,  the  desire 
of  an  ambitious  man  is  to  bear  a title, 
in  America,  where  he  cannot  obtain  a 
title,  the  only  possible  distinction  is 
wealth.  Therefore  he  struggles  for 
wealth  as  a Europ>ean  struggles  for  social 
recognition.  But  that  is  a minor  cause, 
because  the  struggle  for  wealth  in 
America  is  infinitely  more  savage  than 
is  in  Europe  the  struggle  for  distinction. 

There  is  something  else,  and  that 
something  is  seldom  taken  into  account. 
The  true  cause  is  found  within  the 
boundless  resources  of  America.  Fifty 
years  ago  most  of  America  was  un- 
touched. Within  a single  century  most 
of  the  coal,  iron,  and  oil  deposits,  also 
the  wheat  fields,  have  been  brought  to 
bear.  Most  of  the  great  fortunes  are  a 
couple  of  generations  old;  they  were 
made  easily,  almost  fortuitously.  They 
were  not  made  slowly  and  cautiously  as 
they  were  in  Europ>e  by  generations 
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which  had  time  to  grow  used  to  beisg 
just  a little  richer  than  the  generation 
before;  great  American  fortunes  arose 
like  mushrooms,  like  colossal  mush- 
rooms which  overhung  the  landscape. 
So  the  poorer  pioneer  said  to  himself: 
“Why  should  I not  do  what  these  others 
have  done  so  quickly,  so  easily?  The 
resources  are  there.”  That  is  the  point; 
in  America  the  resources  were  there, 
while  in  Europe  they  were  not.  Euro- 
pean resources  were  developed  slowly 
over  about  six  hundred  years;  American 
resources  were  developed  in  a night. 
Thus  the  European  learned  that  there 
was  little  room  for  his  ambition  and 
turned  to  easy  living;  the  American 
learned  that  there  was  the  widest  room 
for  the  wildest  ambition,  and  turned  to 
the  inflamed  life.  The  American  is  no 
more  desirous,  no  more  ruthless,  no 
more  money-grubbing  than  any  other 
kind  of  man;  after  all,  he  is  merely  any 
other  kind  of  man.  He  is  the  creature 
of  magnificent  circumstances,  the  child 
of  endless  opportunity.  He  has,  in  a 
sense,  inherited  the  world;  it  is  natural 
that  he  should  exploit  his  heritage. 

STONE  WALLS 

It  is  a platitude  to  say  that  one  learns 
most  about  mankind  in  the  police  courts. 
It  is  also  not  quite  a truth,  for  surely 
men  do  not  lie  quite  as  much  outside 
as  inside  those  courts;  but  one  does 
learn  something  of  the  psychology  of  the 
nation.  One  learns  it  from  the  judges. 
Their  way  of  doing  things  is  the  way 
in  which  people  like  them  done.  I have 
seen  a number  of  cases  tried,  and  nearly 
all  yield  a conclusion.  Here  are  three. 
In  the  first  a man  was  charged  with  in- 
decency. Instead  of  sending  him  to 
jail,  the  magistrate  ascertained  that  he 
was  sick,  probably  feeble-minded,  so  he 
sent  him  to  the  workhouse  for  observa- 
tion. Also  he  asked  him  what  fine  he 
could  pay.  The  accused  said  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  finally  confessed  that  he  could 
raise  a hundred  dollars.  The  magistrate 
then  fined  him  a hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, “to  force  him  to  work.”  This 


seemed  to  me  humane  and  burlesque. 
One  likes  the  idea  of  fining  a man  only  a 
figure  which  he  can  meet,  but  one  ^s- 
cems  muddled  thinking  in  finding  a man 
sick,  presunuibly  irresponsible,  and  then 
fining  him.'  What  is  interesting  is  the 
humane  desire  to  discover  by  medical 
examination  whether  the  juisoner  was 
responsible. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a motorist 
charged  with  having  passed  a street  car 
on  the  wrong  side.  The  magistrate  put 
back  the  case,  gave  the  prisoner  a copy  of 
the  traffic  laws,  told  him  to  sit  down  and 
study  them,  and  to  come  back  for 
examination  in  two  hours.  If  he  failed 
in  any  answer  he  would  be  fined  fifty 
dollars;  if  he  was  perfect,  he  would  be 
let  off  with  twenty  dollars.  This  seems 
to  me  perfect  justice,  for  it  repairs  while 
it  punishes. 

The  third  case  led  to  different  con- 
clusions. It  was  a matrimomal  quarrel, 
where  a wife  charged  her  husband  with 
assault;  another  couple  was  mixed  up 
with  the  case.  As  I listened  to  them  1 
felt  that  they  were  all  liars.  Perhaps 
they  were.  What  was  interesting  was 
the  behavior  of  the  attorneys,  who  dis- 
puted loudly,  unrebuked  by  the  magis- 
trate, and  made  pandemonium  in  the 
court.  When  the  magistrate  began  to 
sum  up  against  Ihe  defendant,  his  at- 
torney had  the  audacity  to  interrupt . . . 
and  the  magistrate  was  weak  enough  to 
say  he  would  go  on  with  the  case.  A 
little  later,  the  magistrate  prepared  to 
discharge  the  defendant.  This  was  met 
by  a violent  protest  from  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney  . . . upon  which  the  magis- 
trate again  resumed  the  hearing.  Ul- 
timately he  discharged  the  defendant. 
Absolute  Gilbert  & Sullivan;  no  Eng- 
lishman could  avoid  being  shocked  by 
the  complete  contempt  shown  by  every- 
body for  the  solemnities  of  the  law. 

For  a tithe  of  such  conduct  the  at- 
torneys would  have  been  turned  out  of 
an  English  court.  I have  seen  this  hap- 
pen in  several  places.  I have  seen  a 
state  attorney  address  a witness  while 
sprawling  on  a table.  The  judges  never 
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exact  respect  for  themselves;  they  make 
their  sittings  into  social  parties;  they 
seem  weak,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are 
too  human.  One  of  them  has  carried 
familiarity  so  far  as  to  dice  for  the  fine 
with  the  prisoner.  (In  Chicago;  the 
prisoner  lost.)  All  this  offends,  but  in 
reality  it  should  not  offend,  as  it  means 
only  that  humanity  has  perhaps  gone  too 
far,  except  that  it  brings  the  law  into 
contempt,  makes  the  law  uncertain. 
The  weak  judge  who  allows  himself  to 
be  bullied  into  an  acquittal  b the  same 
judge  who  would  give  a fifteen  years’ 
sentence  for  a crime  deserving  twelve 
months.  The  weak  are  al\^ays  the 
violent  and,  in  that  sense,  American 
justice  b as  liable  to  human  excess  as  it 
is  capable  of  human  tenderness.  But 
in  the  main  it  b informed  by  the  sym- 
pathetic spirit  which  -has  led  North 
Dakota  to  grant  illegitimate  children 
rights  to  the  property  of  their  father 
equal  to  that  of  his  legitimate  issue. 

A similar  impression  arises  from  insti- 
tutions such  as  the  Domestic  Relations 
Court,  which  is  primarily  intended  to 
settle  as  amicably  as  possible  di£5culties 
inside  the  family.  It  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a department  of  social  service, 
and  handles  the  cases  which  the  depart- 
ment cannot  settle.  And  it  handles 
them  with  the  broad  humanity  which 
characterizes  this  side  of  America.  For 
instance,  I saw  a case  dealt  with  where 
a wife  Was  demanding  from  her  husband 
support  which  he  refused  on  the  plea 
that  she  insisted  on  making  a home  for 
her  mother;  the  mother-in-law  made 
trouble  between  them.  The  judge  dealt 
with  this  case  as  a familiar  friend.  He 
first  pointed  out  to  the  man  that  his 
mother-in-law  was  old  and  in  need,  and 
that  somebody  must  take  care  of  her; 
but  he  also  suggested  to  the  wife  that  her 
husband  had  the  first  right  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  home,  and  that  she  must 
take  his  needs  into  account  as  well  as 
those  of  her  mother.  Finally,  instead  of 
sentencing  the  man  to  pay  so  much  a 
week,  and  evicting  the  mother-in-law, 
which  would  have  been  the  strict  solu- 


tion of  the  case,  the  judge  sent  the  hus- 
band and  wife  to  discuss  his  remarks  in 
his  chambers.  They  came  out  later  with 
a treaty  of  peace;  the  man  agreed  to 
support,  and  his  wife  agreed  to  make 
arrangements  with  another  member  of 
the  family  to  take  in  her  mother. 

A little  later  the  judge  settled  two  cases 
of  nonsupport  of  a wife  by  inducing  the 
man  to  give  the  home  another  chance 
for  a fortnight,  and  then  to  come  to 
court  again.  In  a similar  case,  where  the 
man  was  out  of  work,  the  judge  brought 
the  parties  together  and  undertook  to 
provide  a job  for  the  man.  The  most 
impressive  case,  however,  was  that  of  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  feeble-minded  and  preg- 
nant by  a man  who  was  willing  to  marry 
her.  Instead  of  following  the  obvious 
wooden  course  and  letting  the  man  off 
on  condition  that  he  married  the  girl, 
the  judge  decided  that  at  the  time  she 
was  unfit  to  marry  and  that  there  was 
no  point  in  upholding  morals  against 
eugenics.  He  therefore  placed  her  under 
medical  observation,  intending  to  deal 
with  her  on  the  medical  report  alone.  If 
she  was  proved  feeble-minded,  he  would 
send  her  into  a home,  but  he  refused  to 
be  a party  to  the  bringing  forth  of  prob- 
ably imbecile  children.  All  this  seems 
to  me  admirable;  it  is  more  than  hu- 
man; it  is  sensible,  and  it  represents  the 
most  enviable  side  of  American  humani- 
tarianism. 

One  sees  most  of  American  humanity 
when  one  visits  the  remedial  institu- 
tions. I saw  two  of  these  in  St.  Louis, 
one  shameful,  the  other  admirable.  The 
first  was  the  children’s  house  of  deten- 
tion, a dirty,  gloomy  prison  where  the 
children  are  imprisoned  until  they  are 
tried  in  their  special  court.  I don’t  think 
they  are  happy.  They  are  kept  together 
and  do  not  seem  to  fear  the  officials; 
they  are  examined  and  looked  after 
physically — ^but  the  grayness  of  the 
place!  The  ugly  tables  and  the  poor 
food;  the  mug  of  water  and  the  piece  of 
bread  laid  on  the  table  without  a plate! 
This  for  children  who  have  not  been 
tried  and  are  therefore  not  guilty.  That 
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is  a bad  survival  and  St.  Louis  has  every 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  house  of 
detention.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
piquant  contrast  to  observe  its  treat- 
ment of  the  boys  who  have  been  found 
guilty.  For  them  St*.  Louis  has  a farm, 
at  Bellefontaine,  which  exhibits  none  of 
the  insensibility  of  the  industrial  schools 
of  England.  Here  no  prison  bars,  no 
watchmen,  no  measures  against  escape 
at  night,  except  the  removal  of  day 
clothes.  A gifted  superintendent  has 
done  a great  deal  to  prevent  the  place 
from  turning  into  an  institution.  There 
are  no  uniforms;  the  dining  room  is 
painted  white,  decorated  with  flowers, 
pictures,  and  flags.  Three  hours  a day 
are  given  to  school,  four  or  five  to  agri- 
culture, two  to  recreation  within  the 
bounds  of  the  estate.  The  tragedy  of 
Bellefontaine  is  that  the  boys  stay  there 
only  six  months  to  two  years,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  bad  old  homes  which 
made  their  crimes.  It  is  to  the  honor  of 
St.  Louis  that  one  regrets  that  its  delin- 
quent boys  cannot  up  to  manhood  be 
kept  in  its  institution. 

In  other  words,  America  is  really  try- 
ing to  cure,  to  reform,  and  not  merely 
to  punish.  You  see  this  at  its  maximum 
in  Sing  Sing  prison.  As  you  travel  along 
the  lovely  wooded  hills  of  the  Hudson 
you  prepare  for  cells  and  gray  gloom, 
but  as  you  reach  the  prison  you  hear  a 
band  and  you  see  men  marching.  Later 
you  ask  whether  those  men  evolving  in 
the  large  and  tidy  walled  space  were 
marching  to  dinner;  you  are  told  that 
they  were  marching  more  or  less  of  their 
own  accord,  for  exercise,  behind  the 
band  they  organize  and  manage  them- 
selves. Then  you  discover  that  their 
uniform  is  not  entirely  uniform;  that 
they  can  wear  part  of  their  own  clothes, 
have  tobacco  and  daily  papers  sent  in; 
that  five  times  a month  they  may  receive 
three  visitors,  making  fifteen,  and  that 
they  can  talk  to  them  in  a large  room, 
uninterrupted  by  officers,  unseparated 
by  the  terrible  grille  of  the  past.  You  go 
into  the  workshops  where  they  work  an 
ordinary  eight-hours’  day,  making  shoes. 


brushes,  mattresses,  or  at  printing,  etc. 
There  are  no  officers  in  the  workshops; 
the  convicts  run  their  own  discipline.  In 
the  dining  room  also  no  officers,  but 
again  the  men’s  own  discipline.  They 
may  talk;  they  are  not,  as  in  England, 
treated  as  dumb  brutes.  You  discover 
the  prison  club  (the  Mutual  Welfare 
League),  games,  movie  shows,  a monthly 
paper  edited,  published,  and  printed 
within  the  prison  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Chapin,  a prominent  journal- 
ist, now  serving  a life  sentence.  You  go 
round;  you  hear  the  warden  address  the 
prisoners  personally;  they  reply  without 
fear  or  servility.  Those  who  are  not  at 
work  move  about  freely  in  the  vast  pris- 
on; others  practice  baseball. 

The  essence  of  Sing  Sing  is  represent- 
ed by  two  mottoes — self-government  and 
no  officers.  The  idea  is  to  thrust  upon 
the  convicts  the  maximum  amoimt  of 
personal  responsibility,  which  prevents 
them  from  feeling  outcast  and  maintains 
their  individuality  for  the  time  when 
they  will  return  to  the  outer  world.  That 
is  why  there  are  no  officers  in  the  work- 
shops, why  the  officers  are  unarmed, 
while  the  prisoners  freely  handle  piping 
and  knives.  They  are  trusted;  they  un- 
derstand that  they  must  go  through 
with  this;  that  escape  is  very  difficult; 
so  many  are  allowed  comparative  free- 
dom in  the  neighborhood  of  the  prison 
under  the  languid  supervision  of  a lonely 
guard.  Breakaways  are  very  few.  I 
suppose  the  reactionary  will  say,  “ Very 
pretty;  this  means  that  you  are  treating 
criminals  as  honest  men  would  like  to 
be  treated.”  That  is  absurd.  Even  in 
Sing  Sing,  model  prison  though  it  be, 
there  is  not  much  laughter;  stone  walls 
do  make  a prison,  however  much  an 
enlightened  civilization  may  tiy  to  pre- 
vent it.  Before  dismissing  the  humane 
effort  of  Sing  Sing,  the  reactionary 
should  ask  himself  whether  he  would  like 
to  lead  the  life  of  those  men.  It  is  a hard 
place,  and  behind  the  benevolence  stand 
force,  restraint,  and  a ready  weapon. 
But  all  this  is  hidden  as  well  as  may  be, 
so  that  the  convict  may  feel  compara- 
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lively  free,  be  given  a chance  to  acquire 
the  capacities  of  a trade,  the  powers  of 
a free  man,  pending  the  time  when  he 
will  regain  the  privileges  of  freedom. 
Sing  Sing  represents  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sides  of  the  American  charac- 
ter, the  capacity  of  the  strong  man  to 
understand  the  weak,  the  desire  to  give 
the  weak  man  a fair  deal,  the  desire  to 
make  him  e£Scient  again,  to  restore  him 
to  decency;  in  other  words,  to  rescue 
an  American  from  evil  courses  and  to  re- 
absorb him  into  the  American  com- 
munity. 

After  leaving  Sing  Sing  I thought  of 
the  English  prisons,  of  the  periods  of 
solitary  confinement,  where  the  convict 
sees  no  human  face,  hardly  that  of  a 
warden;  of  the  gangs  on  Dartmoor, 
watched  by  a guard  with  a rifle.  I 
thought  of  our  prisoners  cut  off  for  years 
from  the  activity  of  the  world,  and  then 
tossed  back  to  wander  there  like  lost 
children,  until  they  meet  some  one  who 
entices  them  back  to  evil  courses,  be- 
cause that  is  all  the  English  prison  has 
fitted  them  for.  Then  again  I thought 
of  the  American  prison,  and  was 
ashamed  of  my  country. 

POLITICIANS 

I wonder  whether  the  fine  institutions 
of  America  are  the  work  of  politicians  or 
whether  they  were  imposed  by  an  in- 
telligent public  opinion  upon  representa- 
tives who  threw  them  as  sops  to  local 
idealism.  One  cannot  help  contrasting 
those  institutions  with  the  evil  repute  of 
the  American  politician,  and  especially 
with  the  contempt  which  most  Ameri- 
cans of>enly  express  for  their  governors. 
Perhaps  the  American  politician  is  ma- 
ligned; very  likely  he  is  corrupt,  but 
maybe  all  politicians,  taken  in  the  mass, 
are  corrupt.  If  you  talk  to  an  educated 
Frenchman,  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  Portu- 
guese he  will  tell  you  that  his  politicians 
take  bribes.  The  European  papers  con- 
tain as  many  scandals  and  exposures  of 
people  in  high  places  as  do  the  American 
papers.  As  for  England,  she  seems  very 
virtuous,  and  the  superficial  observer 


may  think  that  the  level  of  political 
morality  is  higher  in  England  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Only,  when  one 
begins  to  understand  English  public 
life,  one  discovers  that,  as  usual,  every 
man  has  his  price,  and  that  whereas  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  you  can  get  a 
man  to  do  something  mean  by  paying 
him  a sum  of  money,  in  England  you 
can  bring  him  down  to  the  vilest  level 
by  inviting  him  to  lunch  with  a duke. 
And  so  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
corruption  by  contract  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  corruption  by 
snobbery  in  the  home  of  ancient  liberties 
which  we  call  England. 

What  is  interesting  in  America,  as  op- 
posed to  England,  is  the  common  as- 
sumption that  the  politician  is  a cor- 
ruptionist. In  many  conversations  with 
Americans  I have  been  told  stories 
which  I refuse  to  reprint  because  they 
seem  too  wild.  I have  continually  been 
told  that  the  American  law  courts  are 
corrupt,  that  many  of  the  judges  can  be 
bought,  and  that  where  they  cannot  be 
bought  political  pressure  can  be  put  on 
them.  I do  not  say  this  is  true  or  un- 
true; I know  nothing  about  it  personally, 
but  what  interests  me  is  the  fact  that 
America  says  these  things  openly,  where- 
as the  Englishman  looks  u|>on  his  Par- 
liament as  the  abode  of  most  of  the 
virtues  (he  has  been  changing  his  mind 
since  big  business  took  over  the  British 
Empire,  round  about  1917);  also  he 
becomes  painfully  sentimental  when  he 
talks  of  British  justice.  The  American 
seems  to  have  no  illusions  about  the 
state;  indeed,  when  one  has  read  the 
American  newspap>ers  for  a few  months 
and  seen  them  filled  with  extraordinary 
tales  of  graft  taken  by  high  employees 
of  corporations,  by  district  attorneys, 
sanitary  trustees,  etc.,  one  begins  to 
believe  that  American  rule  is  founded 
on  graft;  one  has  to  reason  with  one- 
self to  realize  that  the  greatest  and 
richest  nation  in  the  world  cannot  be 
erected  on  such  a foundation. 

For  my  part,  I suspect  that  the  situa- 
tion is  actually  this:  most  of  the  public 
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officials  are  elected,  therefore  they  have 
to  truckle  to  local  opinion,  for  they 
hopte  to  be  re-elected.  This  must  mean 
corrupt  favoritism.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  situation  is  worse  because 
the  public  official  not  only  has  to  be  re- 
elected by  a body  of  constituents,  but 
he  also  b the  nominee  of  either  the 
Democratic  or  the  Republican  party. 
He  will  naturally  cleave  to  hb  party; 
its  managers  will  have  influence  upon 
him;  if  he  does  not  satbfy  them,  he  will 
not  be  renominated.  It  b too  much  to 
ask  of  a human  being  that  he  should 
resist  an  influence  such  as  that.  Lastly, 
the  public  official  b,  in  America,  very  ill 
paid;  many  state  governors  before  the 
war  received  less  than  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  their  pay  has  not  been  raised 
commensurately  with  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  If  you  compare  rank  with 
rank  you  will  find  that  the  American 
judge  b paid  about  a quarter  of  what 
the  English  judge  receives,  and  this  in  a 
country  where  the  cost  of  living  b twice 
as  high  as  in  England.  What  is  the  re- 
sult? It  is  not  necessarily  corruption. 
Indeed,  the  American  judge  deserves  a 
tribute  which  he  does  not  always  re- 
ceive for  resbting  corruption  offered  to 
poverty.  I think  it  was  Oscar  Wilde 
who  said  that  “anybody  could  be  vir- 
tuous on  ten  thousand  pounds  a year.” 
The  most  supreme  of  the  American 
judges  has  never  received  such  a salary, 
but  he  has  been  virtuous  all  the  same. 
A more  serious  result  is  that  in  a civiliza- 
tion such  as  the  American,  where  wealth 
absolutely  predominates,  where  a man’s 
status  b largely  (though  not  entirely) 
defined  by  hb  fortune,  the  rewards  of 
office  are  so  small  that  public  positions 
tend  to  attract  only  those  men  who 
would  not  otherwbe  make  a very  good 
living,  or  men  who  are  already  rich  and 
take  office  out  of  vanity. 

Nearly  all  the  educated  Americans 
I spoke  to  about  this  entirely  agreed 
with  me,  but  the  subject  did  not  excite 
them.  Everybody  acknowledged  graft 
ev'erywhere,  with  a way  of  suggesting, 
“It’s  a pity,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

-j^igitized  by  Google 


I suspect  that  America  does  not  worry 
about  graft  because  she  is  a pioneer 
country,  because  she  b still  developing 
her  immense  resources,  and  especblly 
because  the  opportunities  are  so  vast 
that  every  man  telb  himself  that  he  has 
quite  enough  to  do  looking  after  hb 
business  without  wasting  time  on  the 
reform  of  the  public  services.  He 
agrees  that  much  time  and  money  are 
wasted  by  corruption,  but  he  figures 
out  the  situation  and  telb  himself  that 
the  loss  entailed  on  him  personally  b 
much  less  than  the  loss  he  would  make 
if  he  were  to  devote  time  to  public 
affairs.  So  he  lets  public  affairs  go, 
gets  as  rich  as  he  can;  often  he  harbors 
the  private  opinion  that  if  he  comes  to 
a lawsuit  the  best  thing  he  can  do  b to 
be  rich.  To  be  rich,  he  thinks,  will 
serve  him  better  than  to  be  a little 
poorer  and  come  before  an  entirely 
reliable  court.  I tlo  not  mean  that  he 
proposes  to  bribe  the  bw,  but  he  pro- 
poses by  his  wealth  to  avail  himself  of 
every  delay,  of  every  legal  method,  and 
to  wear  out  hb  antagonist.  To  do  that 
he  must  be  rich;  also  he  finds  getting 
rich  a more  cheerful  pursuit  than  purify- 
ing the  public  services. 

You  see  thb  political  indifference 
more  clearly  still  when  you  consider  the 
treatment  afforded  to  the  Socblbt  party 
in  America.  One  quite  understands 
that  during  the  war  the  American  gov- 
ernment should  have  dealt  very  vigor- 
ously with  those  who  opposed  its  ac- 
tivities, who  tried  to  impede  recruiting, 
and  in  some  cases  plotted  with  the 
enemy.  I take  no  sides  in  thb  matter, 
except  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  leaders 
of  most  of  the  Allies  cannot  escape  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  crime 
that  is  unjustly  imputed  to  the  Kaiser 
alone.  I quite  understand  that  when 
a government  has  gone  to  war  it  can 
hold  only  the  opinion  of  Decatur,  “My 
country,  right  or  wrong.”  But  what  is 
interesting  b the  indifference  of  public 
opinion  to  the  treatment  of  the  Social- 
ists after  the  war.  In  the  fear  of  revolu- 
tion a great  many  things  were  done 
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which  did  not  accord  with  our  concep- 
tions of  the  habeas  corpus.  I have  be- 
fore me  a photograph  of  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  The  Leader, 
Milwaukee,  stamped  October,  1920. 
Across  the  envelope  is  impressed,  “Mail 
to  this  address  undeliverable  under 
Espionage  Act.”  Therefore,  nearly  two 
years  after  the  armistice,  a newspaper 
is  refused  its  mail  because  its  views  are 
disagreeable  to  the  government!  The 
letter  is  reproduced  in  the  New  York 
World,  which  very  honorably  protests 
against  thb  suppression  of  a normal 
public  right,  the  delivery  of  correspond- 
ence. But  I never  heard  club  or  private 
talk  about  this.  This  flagrant  attack  on 
citizen  rights  seemed  to  interest  nobody. 

And  here  are  a number  of  other  cases 
which  also  occurred  in  October,  1920. 
At  Mount  Vernon  the  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Miss  Rose  Scheidermann,  can- 
didate for  Senator,  and  Mr.  Norman 
Thomas,  were  arrested  for  isittempting 
to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  explaining  the  objects  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  This 
because  they  were  speaking  without  a 
permit  from  the  mayor,  who  had  de- 
clined to  give  permits  to  speakers.  On 
October  12th,  at  Norwich,  Mrs.  Glen- 
dowen  Evans  and  Mr.  Albert  Boardman 
were  arrested  for  speaking  in  breach 
of  the  orders  of  the  mayor.  In  the  same 
month  Judge  John  C.  Knox  decided  that 
membership  of  the  Communist  party 
was  suflScient  cause  for  deportation. 
(It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Judge 
Anderson,  at  Boston,  ruled  the  oppo- 
site.) Again,  in  the  same  month,  at 
New  York,  the  Socialists  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  choosing  poll  clerks  for 
election  districts  in  which  their  party 
had  polled  the  greatest  or  the  next  to 
greatest  vote  cast  at  the  last  election. 
All  these  cases  are  fairly  startling,  but 
most  remarkable  is  that  of  the  five 
Socialists,  members  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  who  in  March,  1920,  were 
excluded  on  the  plea  that  they  had  been 
seditious.  A minority,  duly  elected  by 
the  voters,  was  excluded  by  the  ma- 


jority. The  five  outlaws  stood  again, 
and  in  September,  1920,  were  all  five 
again  elected  by  their  constituents. 
You  would  have  thought  that  this  set- 
tled the  matter,  since  they  were  twice 
indorsed  by  the  electorate,  but  the 
New  York  Legislature  accepted  two  of 
the  members  and  re-excluded  three. 
This  was  not  a party  vote,  for  on  the 
second  occasion  73  Republicans  and  17 
Democrats  voted  for  exclusion,  while  28 
Republicans  and  17  Democrats  voted 
against. 

I submit  that,  coming  two  years  after 
the  war,  this  is  a rather  startling  situa- 
tion. It  justifies  one  in  suggesting  that 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  thought  was 
brought  very  low  during  the  foiu*  years 
of  the  Wilson  administration;  so  far 
there  is  no  guaranty  that  these  liberties 
will  be  restored  imder  the  new  govern- 
ment. This  because  nobody  cares.  All 
the  p>eople  who  were  arrested  for  ex- 
pounding socialistic  views  were  doing 
this  openly,  and  in  virtue  of  the  rights 
that  belong  to  all  citizens  in  a free  re- 
public. I heard  of  no  case  where  a Re- 
publican or  Democratic  speaker  was 
arrested;  the  Socialists  were  arrested 
because  they  wanted  to  alter  the  form  of 
the  state.  But  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
to  alter  the  form  of  the  state  if  you  don’t 
like  it;  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  try 
to  convince  your  fellow  men  that  your 
views  are  right  and  that  they  should 
join  with  you  in  making  them  prevail. 
Supposing  a party  were  to  arise  which 
wanted  to  make  it  compulsory  on  all  of 
us  to  paint  ourselves  blue,  (basing  this 
on  the  excellent  historical  precedent  of 
Queen  Boadicea),  you  might  think  it 
silly,  but  aU  the  same  the  pro-blues 
would  be  entitled  to  recruit  members  for 
their  party.  Any  suppression  of  opinion 
is  tyranny. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  New  York 
Legislature,  which  excluded  the  five 
Socialists,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  apart  from  the  New  York  World, 
there  were  comparatively  few  protests. 
The  exclusion  did  not  form  a topic  for 
conversation  at  lunch;  if  it  was  referred 
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to  at  all,  the  attitude  was  that  it  served 
the  Socialists  jolly  well  right  and  it  was 
hoped  that  this  would  “learn”  them  to 
be  Socialists.  Which  is  all  very  well,  but 
if  we  accept  that  a majority  may  deprive 
a minority  of  its  constitutional  rights, 
then  no  man  will  be  safe — unless  he 
belongs  to  the  majority.  If,  owing  to 
unfortunate  idealism  or  lack  of  political 
suppleness,  he  happens  to  find  himself  in 
the  minority,  he  will  be  in  trouble. 
These  suppressions  and  exclusions  prac- 
ticed by  a capitalistic  government  abso- 
lutely parallel  the  action  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks in  Moscow.  The  Bolsheviks  are 
charged  with  having  disfranchised  all 
the  people  who  did  not  agree  with  them, 
and  for  that  are  severely  attacked;  the 
capitalistic  parties  of  America  in  these 
particular  cases  have  been  doing  just  the 
same  thing.  They  must  not  expect  to 
be  measured  by  a different  nile. 

I am  not  making  an  impertinent  com- 
parison between  the  American  and  the 
British  methods.  It  is  true  that  Eng- 
land allows  almost  imlimited  freedom  of 
speech,  printing,  and  meeting,  and  that 
has  a beautiful  air  of  liberalism,  but  I 
sus|>ect  that  the  English  governing  class 
— ^which  is  wholly  cynical  and  much 
more  subtle  than  most  people  realize — 
has  for  a long  time  seen  the  advantage  of 
letting  |>eople  talk  and  talk  and  wear 
themselves  away  and  evaporate  in  talk. 
Where  America  represses,  England 
swaddles.  One  of  these  days  an  English 
Prime  Minister  will  try  to  smash  the 
Socialist  movement  by  offering  peerages 
to  the  labor  leaders  and  bishoprics  to 
the  Socialist  clergymen.  So  I am  not 
making  a comparison;  what  I am  ob- 
serving is  the  psychological  reaction  of 
the  American  mind  to  this  political 
tyranny.  It  is  a simple  one;  America 
does  not  bother,  and  she  may  be  unwise 
not  to  bother,  for  suppression  drives 
these  movements  into  secrecy.  During 
the  Russian  revolution  of  1905  Pobie- 
donostzeff,  a reactionary,  said  that  an 
idea  was  more  dangerous  than  dyna- 
mite; you  can  hide  an  idea,  but  you 
cannot  kill  it,  and  all  that  the  system  of 


repression  can  do  is  just  that,  to  hide 
the  idea.  Reaction  does  not  take  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who 
once  said  that  you  cannot  stop  a storm 
by  sitting  on  the  barometer.  Reaction 
is  to-day  trying  to  sit  on  the  barometer, 
and  I suspect  that  this  is  more  dangerous 
than  hanging  the  barometer  outside 
Westminster  Abbey,  while  the  plaudits 
of  English  Liberalism  resound.  The 
American  Communist  party,  organized 
in  September,  1919,  worked  openly  until 
January,  1920,  when  a number  of  arrests 
were  made;  then  the  party  became 
illegal  and  began  to  work  underground. 

There,  I feel,  lies  such  danger  to  Amer- 
ican i>olitical  stability  as  may  exist. 
Political  repression  has  created  secret 
societies;  so  long  as  they  are  secret,  so 
long  will  they  be  dangerous.  Revolu- 
tionary and  violent  sections  of  the 
Socialist  party  never  grow  strong  until 
repression  forces  them  to  work  secretly, 
because  the  preaching  of  violence  never 
rallies  to  their  side  anything  but  a sm^l 
number  of  people.  Violence  is  disagree- 
able to  most  of  mankind  because  it  b 
risky.  Man  likes  violence  well  enough, 
but  he  imderstands  that  violence  replies 
to  violence;  he  is  not  prepared  to  face 
that  side  of  it.  Therefore  free  speech 
leads  to  moderation,  because  moderation 
makes  recruits;  on  the  other  hand,  limit 
the  freedom  of  speech,  you  foster  secrecy, 
sense  of  injuiy — ^above  all,  the  romantic 
sense  of  outlawry;  you  produce  groups 
of  individuals  who  become  more  revolu- 
tionary because  they  feel  outcast,  who 
plot  violence  and  more  violence — because 
it  is  the  dramatic  thing  to  do. 

I found  very  few  people  in  America 
who  cared  at  all  about  these  things.  The 
political  apathy  of  America  is  extraor- 
dinary. There  is  no  care  for  abstract 
rights,  but  only  for  individual  rights. 
For  instance,  after  the  presidential 
election,  day  by  day — not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  Indianapolis,  in  Chicago,  in 
other  places — ^I  tried  to  discover  the 
total  votes  polled  by  the  Farmer  Labor 
party  and  by  the  Socialists.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  find  out;  at  first  I 
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was  told  that  these  polls  were  so  negli- 
gible that  they  were  not  worth  printing; 
in  the  end  I ^scovered  that  the  Social- 
ists had  polled  just  under  a million 
votes,  and  that  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair 
alone  had  received  twenty  thousand  in 
California,  but  I had  to  take  trouble  to 
find  out,  and  I never  met  anybody  else 
who  wanted  to  know.  To  this  day  I do 
not  know  how  many  votes  Mr.  Christen- 
sen polled.  Now  a bright  public  opinion 
would  want  to  know  these  things.  Why 
it  doesn’t  want  to  I am  not  certain. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  prevailing  political 
cynicism  which  reigns  in  the  country,  a 
cynicism  which  was  summed  up  in  an 
old  English  election  song  : 


If  we  put  the  muddlers  out. 
We  put  worse  muddlers  in. 


Perhaps  it  is,  as  I have  suggested  before, 
that  the  American  is  much  too  busy  with 
his  personal  affairs  to  trouble  with  those 
of  the  state,  except,  of  course,  as  regards 
the  (X)ck  fight  of  party  against  party. 
For  it  should  be  noted  that  when  one 
charges  the  American  with  political 
apathy,  one  must  except  the  sporting 
side  of  the  political  contests.  That  is 
veiy  definite.  There  is  nothing  apa- 
thetic in  the  way  in  which  the  white 
South  votes  Democrat  because  the 
negro  votes  Republican;  in  the  disfran- 
chisement of  negroes  by  every  kind  of 
trick;  in  the  Ku-Klux  lOan  proceedings. 
There  is  nothing  languid  in  the  100-per- 
cent Americanism  of  the  American 
Legion;  nor  in  the  anti-Catholic  cam- 
paign of  the  “True  Americans”  in  the 
South;  nor  in  the  keyhole  activities,  the 
witch-finding  of  the  American  Protec- 
tive League.  There  is  in  America  as 
much  political  violence  as  will  keep  even 
an  Irishman  busy,  but  it  is  a local,  a 
sporting,  a personal  violence.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  general  ideas.  No 
doubt  that  is  part  of  American  regional- 
ism, which  has  made  the  state  so  impor- 
tant and  the  State  so  slight  in  the  mind 
of  the  citizens  of  what  is  less  a great 
free  republic  than  a great  federation  of 
free  republics. 
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PROBLEMS  AHEAD 

The  first  time  I asked  an  American 
what  he  thought  of  prohibition  I chanced 
upon  a stranger  in  that  particular  city 
who  replied:  “Oh,  I’m  for  prohibition. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I can  get  a drink?” 
This  reply  seems  to  embody  a good  deal 
of  the  public  feeling  in  the  matter.  Apart 
from  a few  people  who  need  their  drink 
and  are  exasperated  by  the  difficulties 
they  encounter,  nearly  everybody  in 
America  thinks  prohibition  a very  good 
thing  for  other  people.  It  should  be 
said  in  justice  that  a good  many  agree 
that  it  is  good  for  them,  though  they 
don’t  like  it,  and  that  they  are  willing 
to  stand  it.  It  is  generally  said  that 
prohibition  was  brought  about  by 
politidkl  trickery,  by  the  extension  of  a 
law  instituted  for  war  purposes,  but 
that  is  not  true.  Prohibition  is  an  old 
American  institution  which  has  been 
expanding  by  degrees,  state  by  state, 
for  a great  many  years.  The  war  merely 
gave  it  the  final  impetus  that  enabled 
it  to  secure  the  necessary  majority  of 
two-thirds,  and  therefore  Federal  ap- 
plication. Prohibition  might  not  have 
come  about  if  a referendum  had  been 
taken,  but,  as  the  American  Constitution 
does  not  provide  for  a referendum,  it 
must  be  held  that  prohibition  has  not 
succeeded  in  two-thirds  of  the  states 
without  the  assent  of  a more  than  suf- 
ficient majority.  Many  people  believe 
that  prohibition  wdll  not  last  long  and 
that  America  will  eventually  retiurn  to 
some  sort  of  liquor  consumption,  prob- 
ab^  by  the  extension  of  the  Volstead 
Act — viz.,  by  the  raising  of  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  drinks  to  3 or  4 per  cent. 
They  also  believe  that  the  enormous 
illegal  traffic  in  liquor  may  bring  pro- 
hibition into  such  contempt  that  it  will 
die  of  itself.  All  this  seems  most  un- 
likely, though  liquor  is  obtainable  in 
any  quantity  by  anybody  who  can  pay 
the  price  and  who  wrill  take  the  trouble. 

For  instance,  in  Boston,  in  October, 
in  various  hotels  and  bars,  people  were 
accosted  by  runners  who  offered  to  sell 
them  drink;  in  the  same  city,  in  six 
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and  a half  months,  18,246  people  were 
arrested  for  public  drunkenness,  and  213 
had  to  be  admitted  to  hospital  for  al- 
coholic excess.  The  cause  of  this  is  cer- 
tainly prohibition.  Whereas  in  the  old 
days  a man  could  buy  a drink  and  leave 
the  saloon,  he  now  finds  that  difiScidt, 
but  he  can  buy  a bottle,  take  it  home, 
and  probably  drink  most  of  it.  Com- 
plete figure!  are  not  available,  but  it 
seems  that  during  last  year  one  of  the 
results  of  prohibition  was  to  decrease 
the  number  of  people  who  drank  mod- 
erately, and  to  drive  a c^tain  number  ci 
moderate  drinkers  into  the  drunken 
ranks.  It  has  also  resulted  in  the  prep- 
aration of  noxious  beverages,  made 
partly  of  whisky  and  partly  of  wood 
alcohol;  it  has  brought  about  a great 
revival  of  home  brewing  and  home  dis- 
tilling; at  one  time  the  demand  for 
stills  was  so  heavy  that  the  industry 
had  to  set  up  a waiting  hst.  It  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  encouraged  smuggling 
from  Canada  and  Mexico.  It  has  also 
created  a class  of  enforcement  agents, 
who  are  not  numerous  enough  to  do 
their  work  properly  and  some  of  whom 
are  necessarily  corrupt.  In  other  words, 
prohibition  has  left  a great  deal  of  room 
for  evasion,  and  a great  deal  of  evasion 
is  going  on  now. 

By  the  side  of  evasion  also  go  substi- 
tutes. One  dl  them  is  supposed  to  be 
drugs,  but  I doubt  whether  this  peril 
is  as  formidable  as  is  made  out.  The 
whisky  habit  and  the  cocaine  habit  are 
very  different  things;  the  first  is  con- 
vivial, the  second  solitary.  If  the  pec^e 
who  talk  of  the  drug  ijeril  had  any  op- 
portunity of  coming  into  contact  with 
cocaine  or  morphia  maniacs,  they  would 
know  that  the  effect  is  quite  different. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a few  drunkards 
have  taken  to  cocaine  because  they  had 
to  have  something,  but,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  most  cff  the  peojde 
who  drank  moderately  have  taken  to  the 
soda  fountain.  Evasion  of  quite  another 
kind  is  much  more  prevalent,  and  that 
b the  patent  medicine  containing  alco- 
hol. I have  before  me  the  labels  of  two 
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these  patoat  medicines.  One  of  them 
contains  25  per  cent  of  alcohol,  the  other 
40  per  cent;  both  are  labeled  to  that 
effect.  Now  what  b interesting  b that 
neither  of  these  medidnes  b designed 
for  any  specific  disease;  they  are  not 
supposed  to  do  anything  for  you  if  you 
have  rheumatism,  or  fever.  They  are  to 
be  taken  as  a tonic  if  you  feel  tired  or 
depressed,  ahd  their  pleasant  taste  b 
guaranteed.  One  cannot  help  being 
amused  by  that  kind  cff  thing.  I took  a 
dose  of  one  of  these  medicines  and  found 
it  very  pleasant  indeed.  I felt  very 
much  better  and  inclined  to  have  a 
second  dose.  And  so  on. 

As  regards  the  results  of  prohibition, 
it  b much  too  early  to  say  anything  pre- 
cise. The  wildest  statements  have  been 
printed.  For  instance,  in  November,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Protec- 
tive Assocbtion  read  out  statbtics  which 
seemed  to  show  that  cases  cff  cruelty  to 
wife  and  child  had  increased  238  per 
cent  since  prohibition  arrived;  similar 
figures  seem  to  show  a rise  in  childbh 
dehnquency,  in  immorality,  in  disorderly 
houses.  One  can  find  sin  ilar  figures 
which  absolutely  contradict  the  situa- 
tion, and  both  sets  are  as  childish  one  as 
the  other.  We  shall  know  nothing  of  the 
effects  of  prohibition  for  twenty  years, 
and  then  we  shall  judge  only  by  figures. 
The  psycho-sociologist  knows  that  sta- 
tbtics are  merely  lies  made  respectable. 
My  own  belief  is  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  liquor  will  practically 
disappear.  Liquor  is  to  a certain  extent 
sustained  by  the  unpalatable  nature  of 
the  prohibition  drinks;  the  beer  is  noth- 
ing but  a ghost  of  the  real  beer;  apple 
cider,  loganberry  juice,  and  such  like  are 
fit  to  make  a school-treat  sick.  The  only 
good  prohibition  drink  b water.  But 
the  resources  of  industrial  chemistry 
will  by  degrees  produce  the  illusion  we 
need.  It  b the  only  thing  we  need  in 
life.  Drink  itself  will  go  because  it  b 
not  being  given  to  the  young  generation. 
That  b not  only  a question  of  shame,  but 
a question  of  supply.  As  the  stocks  go 
down,  as  enforcement  grows  more  rigid. 
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drink  wUl  grow  more  and  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  father  will  naturally 
keep  it  for  himself,  and  a vague  sort  of 
shame  will  prevent  him  from  introduc- 
ing his  son  to  liquor.  So  the  yoimg  gen- 
eration will  grow  up  without  it,  not 
wanting  what  it  does  not  know;  by  de- 
grees, as  the  old  drinking  generation  dies 
out,  the  only  drunkards  will  be  people 
afflicted  by  a new  kind  of  depravity,  who 
will  drink  whisky  as  they  now  snuff 
cocaine.  They  will  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Whether  this  result  is  desirable  is  an- 
other question;  for  my  part,  I have 
always  held  that  the  ideal  state  is  the 
one  where  there  are  least  laws.  I 
should  prefer  to  think  that  the  saloon 
system  could  be  moralized  and  made 
more  {esthetic;  that  education  could  by 
degrees  teach  the  population  to  use  in- 
stead of  abusing;  and  that  drink  could 
remain  what  it  should  be,  a pleasure 
and  not  a vice.  All  this  seems  to  be 
possible,  and  on  the  whole  I regret  pro- 
hibition because  it  has  done  immense 
damage  to  conviviality.  The  entertain- 
ment of  hard-worked  people  is  difficult 
without  the  stimulus  of  drink.  Prohibi- 
tion dinner  parties  are  very  dull;  a din- 
ner party,  after  all,  consists  in  bringing 
together  people  who  don’t  like  one  an- 
other much,  and  encouraging  them  to 
bear  with  one  another;  that  is  what  is 
called  Society.  It  is  difficult  to  do  that 
on  iced  water;  it  is  perhaps  easier  in 
America,  where  i>eople  are  frank  and 
confidential;  in  England  the  social  con- 
sequences would  be  frightful.  We  have 
been  asked  in  England  to  choose  between 
Giles  free  and  Giles  sober.  I hope  we 
shall  not  have  to  choose  between  Giles 
sober  and  Giles  sulky. 

In  a sense,  the  prohibition  problem  is 
simplified  by  the  growing  Slavification 
and  Latinization  of  the  United  States. 
For  psychological  reasons  of  a complex 
nature,  it  is  the  Anglo-Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  peoples  who  carry  the 
taste  for  drink.  The  objections  to  immi- 
gration may  be  considerable,  but  drunk- 
enness is  not  one  of  them;  the  Jewish 
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immigrant  is  particularly  free  from  the 
craving  for  drink.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  immigration  problem  is  in 
America  not  a serious  one.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  or  is  not  a serious  problem  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  you  may 
hold.  The  American  who  wants  to  pre- 
serve the  old  America,  the  America  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Robert  E.Lee, 
must  look  with  horror  upon  the  central 
and  eastern  European  masses;  the  Amer- 
ican who  is  willing  to  see  created  an  en- 
tirely new  race  should  not  be  so  gr^tly 
troubled.  At  present  the  old  American 
still  holds  sway  because  of  the  sentimen- 
tal support  of  hterature  and  the  press. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  public  opinion 
should  be  agitated  about  the  immigrant, 
for  the  speed  of  immigration  is  going 
up  at  an  enormous  rate.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  nearly  25,000  came  in;  in 
June,  nearly  50,000;  in  September, 

86.000.  Also,  we  are  told  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  that  10,000,- 
000  of  foreigners  are  waiting  for  ships 
to  America,  amoifg  them  2,000,000  or 

3.000. 000  Italians.  Commissioner  Wal- 
lis goes  on  to  say  (December,  1920)  that 
Ellis  Island  is  now  handling  30,000  im- 
migrants a week.  These  are  terrific  fig- 
ures, and  confirmation  comes  from 
so  many  sides  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  them.  The  famine  which  reigns 
in  central  Europe,  the  wars  which  dev{w- 
tate  Poland,  the  political  oppressions 
which  reign  in  Russia,  Bohemia,  the 
Trentino;  the  ruin  which  has  over- 
whelmed Germany — ^all  this  is  arrayed 
behind  the  immigrants  in  a drive  of 
immense  power.  Living  without  secur- 
ity in  a famished  Europe,  half  of  which 
hits  lost  even  hope,  it  is  natural  and 
inevitable  that  their  desires  should  turn, 
half  in  material  aspiration,  half  in  ideal- 
ism, to  the  great  Republic  of  the  West, 
where  there  are  wealth,  ease,  happiness 
— ^where  at  last  they  will  be  at  rest. 

From  the  American  point  of  view, 
however,  the  problem  is  not  so  easy.  It 
is  true  that  America  wants, labor,  and 
America  will  continue  to  do  so  so  long 
as  she  continues  to  develop  her  soil  with 
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the  ferocious  haste  which  characterizes 
her.  Only  what  America  needs  is  the 
agriculturist.  She  does  not  want  more 
recruits  for  the  overcrowded  cities;  the 
trouble  is  that  the  immigrants  on  the 
whole  prefer  to  crowd  the  towns,  and  do 
not  readily  move  toward  Dakota  and 
Idaho.  There  is,  of  course,  a powerful 
section  of  America  which  wants  cheap 
city  labor.  All  the  sweat  shops  of 
America,  particularly  in  the  clothing 
trade,  want  to  recruit  humanity  brought 
down  to  its  lowest  level  of  physical  en- 
durance, of  human  pride,  something 
they  can  grind  still  finer,  something  that 
can  just  crawl  enough  to  produce  a 
profit.  Those  people  will  by  influence 
and  money  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the 
gates  open,  but  it  may  be  that  they  are 
getting  more  than  is  safe  for  them,  and 
that  the  masses  they  are  recruiting  cre- 
ate a problem  which  defeats  their  aim. 
What  will  eventually  be  done  concerns 
the  Americans  and  does  not  concern  me. 
All  I may  do  is  to  clarify  the  problem  as 
I see  it  and  to  suggest  to  the  American 
public  that  one  of  the  two  solutions 
imposes  itself — either  to  restrict  or  ex- 
clude the  immigrant;  by  degrees  to 
assimilate  the  resident  foreigner  into  the 
Anglo-American  civilization;  or  to  open 
the  gates,  to  allow  unrestricted  immi- 
gration from  any  part  of  the  world,  and 
from  these  elements  to  compose  a new 
race  that  will  be  a synthesis  of  all  races. 
Both  these  ideals  have  their  nobility; 
the  second  is  perhaps  the  more  attrac- 
tive because  it  is  the  more  novel.  One 
cannot  help  being  curious  of  sociological 


experiments,  and  one  would  like  to  see 
the  result  of  the  fusion  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  about  a new  Tower  of  BabeL 
It  might  be  rather  hard  on  the  Tower 
all  the  same! 

VAliE! 

As  I come  to  the  end  of  these  impres- 
sions I wish  they  could  have  been  con- 
clusions, but  five  months  in  a country 
is  not  much,  however  broadly  one  may 
have  traveled  it,  whatever  labor  one 
may  have  given  to  the  understanding 
of  many  kinds  of  men.  One  is  con- 
fronted with  such  diversity,  such  con- 
trasts, and  esp)ecially  such  novelty. 
So  I will  let  conclusions  alone  and  say 
just  this:  I am  too  old  to  change.  I 
could  not  with  content  migrate  to 
America,  there  to  live,  to  adjust  myself 
to  new  attitudes,  new  laws  and  customs. 
I am  too  set,  too  European  for  that;  a 
certain  disabused  geniality,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Europeanism,  would  suf- 
fer in  the  breeziness,  the  directness  of 
America.  But  if  I had  to  be  bom  again, 
as  I was  bom,  of  a family  that  had  no 
influence  worth  anything,  no  money, 
no  lineage — if  I had  to  make  my  way 
again,  as  I had  to,  against  difiSculties 
such  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  all 
I possessed  was  a hundred  dollars  of 
debts,  well  ...  in  spite  of  all  tempta- 
tions to  belong  to  other  nations  I should 
have,  felt  that  there  was  only  one  place 
for  a yoimg  man  who  wanted  to  tear 
from  life  full  value  for  his  efforts;  in 
spite  of  all  temptations  I should  have 
been  bom  an  American. 


{The  end) 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  A NATURALIST 

BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS 


HOW  dosefy  every  crack  and  comer 
of  nature  is  packed  with  life,  espe- 
cially in  our  northern  template  zone! 
I was  impressed  with  this  fact  when  dur- 
ing several  June  days  I was  occupied 
with  road  mending  on  the  farm  where  I 
was  bom.  To  open  up  the  loosely  piled 
and  decaying  laminated  rocks  was  to 
open  up  a little  biological  and  zoological 
museum,  so  many  of  our  smaller  forms 
of  life  harbored  there.  From  chip- 
munks to  ants  and  spiders,  animal  life 
flourished.  We  disturbed  the  chip- 
munks in  their  den  a foot  and  a half  or 
more  beneath  the  loosely  piled  rocks. 
There  were  two  of  them  in  a soft,  warm 
nest  of  dry,  shredded  maple  leaves. 
They  did  not  wait  to  be  turned  out  of 
doors,  but  when  they  heard  the  racket 
overhead  bolted  precipitately.  Two  liv- 
ing together  surprised  me,  as  heretofore 
I have  never  known  but  one  in  a den. 
Near  them  a milk  snake  had  stowed 
himself  away  in  a crevice,  and  in  the 
little  earthquake  which  we  set  up  got 
badly  cmshed.  Two  little  red-bellied 
snakes  about  one  foot  long  had  also 
found  harbor  there. 

The  ants  mshed  about  in  great  con- 
sternation when  their  eggs  were  sud- 
denly exposed.  In  fact,  there  was  live 
natural  history  under  every  stone  about 
us.  Some  children  brought  me  pieces  of 
stone,  which  they  picked  up  close  by, 
that  sheltered  a variety  of  cocoon-build- 
ing spiders.  One  small,  dark -striped 
spider  was  carrying  about  her  ball  of 
eggs,  the  size  of  a large  pea,  attached 
to  the  hind  part  of  her  body.  This 
became  detached,  when  she  seized  it 
eagerly  and  bore  it  about  held  between 
her  legs.  Another  fragment  of  stone,  the 
size  of  one’s  hand,  sheltered  the  chrysalis 
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of  some  sjjecies  of  butterfly  which  was 
attached  to  it  at  its  tail.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  see  this  enshrouded  creature, 
blind  and  deaf,  wriggle  and  thrash  about 
as  if  threatening  us  with  its  wrath  for  in- 
vading its  sanctuary.  One  would  about 
as  soon  exp>ect  to  see  an  egg  protest. 

Thus  the  naturalist  finds  his  pleasures 
everywhere.  Every  solitude  to  him  is 
peopled.  Every  morning  or  evening 
walk  yields  him  a harvest  to  eye  or  ear. 

The  bom  naturalist  is  one  of  the  most 
lucky  men  in  the  world.  Winter  or  sum- 
mer, rain  or  shine,  at  home  or  abroad, 
walking  or  riding,  his  pleasures  are  al- 
ways near  at  hand.  The  great  book  of 
nature  is  open  before  him  and  he  has 
only  to  turn  the  leaves. 

A friend  sitting  on  my  p>orch  in  a hick- 
ory rocking-chair  the  other  day  was  an- 
noyed by  one  of  our  small,  solitary 
wasps  that  seemed  to  want  to  occupy  the 
chair.  It  held  a small  worm  in  its  legs. 
She  would  “shoo”  it  away,  only  to  see 
it  back  in  a few  seconds.  I assured  her 
that  it  did  not  want  to  sting  her,  but 
that  its  nest  was  somewhere  in  the  chair. 
And,  sure  enough,  as  soon  as  she  quieted 
down  it  entered  a small  opening  in  the 
end  of  one  of  the  chair  arms,  and  de- 
posited its  worm,  and  presently  was 
back  with  another,  and  then  a third  and 
a fourth;  and  before  the  day  was  done 
it  came  with  little  pellets  of  mud  and 
sealed  up  the  opening. 

My  morning  walk  up  to  the  beech 
wood  often  brings  me  new  knowledge 
and  new  glimpses  of  nature.  This  morn- 
ing I saw  a humming  bird  taking  its 
bath  in  the  big  dewdrops  on  a small  ash 
tree.  I have  seen  other  birds  bathe  in 
the  dew  or  raindrops  on  tree  foliage,  but 
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did  not  before  know  that  the  hummer 
bathed  at  all. 

I also  discovered  that  the  webs  of  the 
little  spiders  in  the  road,  when  saturated 
with  moisture,  as  they  were  from  the 
early  fog  this  morning,  exhibit  pris- 
matic tints.  Every  thread  of  the  web 
was  strung  with  minute  spherules  of 
moisture,  and  they  displayed  all  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow.  In  each  of  them 
I saw  one  abutment  of  a tiny  rainbow. 
When  I stepped  a pace  or  two  to  the 
other  side,  I saw  the  other  abutment. 
Of  course  I could  not  see  the  completed 
bow  in  so  small  an  area.  These  frag- 
ments are  as  unapproachable  as  the  bow 
in  the  clouds.  I also  saw  that  where  a 
suspended  dewdrop  becomes  a jewel,  or 
displays  rainbow  tints,  you  can  see  only 
one  at  a time — to  the  right  or  left  of 
you.  It  also  is  a fragment  of  a rainbow. 
Those  persons  who  report  beholding  a 
great  display  of  prismatic  effects  in  the 
foliage  of  trees  or  in  the  grass  after  a 
shower,  are  not  to  be  credited.  You 
may  see  the  drops  glistening  in  the  sim 
like  glass  beads,  but  they  will  not  ex- 
hibit prismatic  tints.  In  only  one  at  a 
time  will  you  see  rainbow  tints.  Change 
your  position,  and  you  may  see  another, 
but  never  a great  display  of  prismatic 
tints  at  one  time. 

In  my  walk  the  other  morning  I 
turned  over  a stone,  looking  for  spiders, 
and  ants.  These  I found,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  were  two  cells  of  one  of  our 
solitary  leaf-cutters,  which  we  as  boys 
called  “sweat  bees,”  because  they  came 
around  us  and  would  alight  on  our 
sweaty  hands  and  arms  as  if  in  quest  of 
salt,  as  they  probably  were.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a honey  bee,  of  lighter  color, 
and  its  abdomen  is  yellow  and  very 
flexible.  It  carries  its  pollen  on  its  abdo- 
men and  not  upon  its  thighs.  These 
cells  were  of  a greenish-brown  color; 
each  of  them  was  like  a miniature  barrel 
in  which  the  pollen  with  the  egg  of  the 
bee  was  sealed  up.  When  the  egg 
hatches,  the  grub  finds  a loaf  of  bread 
at  hand  for  its  nourishment.  These  little 
barrels  were  each  headed  up  with  a 


dozen  circular  bits  of  leaves  cut  as  with 
a compass,,  exactly  fitting  the  cylinder, 
one  upon  the  other.  The  wall  of  the 
cylinder  was  made  up  of  oblong  cuttings 
from  leaves,  about  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  a 
dozen  of  them  lapped  over  one  another, 
and  fitted  together  in  the  most  work- 
manlike manner. 

In  my  boyhood  I occasionally  saw  this 
bee  cutting  out  her  nesting  material 
Her  mandibles  worked  like  perfect 
shears.  When  she  had  cut  out  her  cir- 
cular, or  her  oblong  patches,  she  rolled 
them  up,  and,  holding  them  between  her 
legs,  flew  away  with  them.  I have  seen 
her  carry  them  into  little  openings  in  old 
rails,  or  old  posts.  About  the  period  of 
hatching,  1 do  not  know. 

I published  not  long  ago  an  article  in 
one  of  the  leading  magazines  on  the  rain- 
bow, in  which  I discussed  another  phe- 
nomenon known  as  the  sun  drawing 
water,  and  pointed  out  how  it  is  as  illu- 
sive and  unapproachable  as  the  rainbow. 
The  beholder  always  stands  exactly  in 
front  of  its  middle — that  is,  of  its  verti- 
cal rays,  and  sees  one  half  of  it  on  his 
right  hand  and  one  half  on  his  left,  and 
he  cannot  by  moving  either  way  change 
this  relation.  When  the  sun  is  half  an 
hour  or  more  high,  its  rays  spread  out 
widely  at  a very  acute  angle.  As  it 
mounts  in  the  heavens  the  rays  are 
pulled  up,  so  to  speak,  and  assume  a dif- 
ferent aspect.  But  always  it  is  the  shape 
of  a huge  fan  opened  out  to  about  four- 
fifths  of  its  capacity,  as  it  usually  is 
when  the  holder  uses  it.  Take  the  ordi- 
nary folding  fan,  magnify  it  until  it  is  a 
mile  long  and  as  wide  in  proportion,  and 
fancy  it  hung  up  in  the  sky,  and  you 
have  a fairly  accurate  representation  of 
this  phenomenon.  Numerous  corre- 
spondents, among  them  university 
physicists,  wrote  me  that  I deceived  my- 
self; that  the  rays  are  really  parallel; 
they  cited  the  case  of  the  railway  track 
on  which,  when  we  stand  where  we  can 
see  a long,  level  stretch  of  the  lines  of  the 
rails,  we  seem  to  see  them  converge  till 
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on  the  horizon  they  fairly  meet.  But  one 
lameness  of  this  explanation,  if  there 
were  no  other,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  you 
can  outflank  the  railway  lines,  as  you  can 
any  other  system  of  parallel  lines  drawn 
upon  the  eaith’s  surface,  but  you  cannot 
outflank  the  lines  made  by  the  sun  draw- 
ing water.  They  persist  exactly  in  your 
front,  no  matter  how  fast  or  how  far  you 
go.  Why  they  converge  to  these  open- 
ings in  the  clouds,  as  if  the  sun  itself  was 
just  there  behind  them,  instead  of  being 
over  ninety  millions  of  miles  away,  I do 
not  know.  I was  deluged  with  explana- 
tions alleged  to  be  founded  upon  the 
laws  of  perspectiv'e,  but  the  main  fact 
was  entirely  missed  or  ignored — namely, 
that  the  apparition  was,  as  I have  said, 
always  exactly  in  your  front,  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  rainbow.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  lines  in  the  air 
are  on  a vertical  plane  and  not  on  a hori- 
zontal. They  are  probably  a mile  or 
more  long,  and  the  beholder  is  usually  a 
mile  or  more  away,  and  stands  in  the 
shade  of  the  clouds. 

Big  and  little  are  all  one  with  natiu«. 
Perfect  rainbows  are  seen  on  the  surface 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  caused  by  the  minute 
drops  or  spherules  of  fog  left  on  the  sur- 
face. I see  rainbows  in  the  spiders’  webs 
in  the  roads  on  a clear  morning  after  a 
fog.  Every  thread  of  the  web  is  strung 
with  these  minute  spheres  of  vapor. 

Tyndall  says,  in  his  paper  on  the  rain- 
bow, that  a line  drawn  from  the  sun  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  bow,  and  from 
the  observer  to  the  same  point,  always 
makes  an  angle  of  forty-one  degrees,  and 
this  fact  of  itself  shows  how  unchange- 
able our  relations  to  such  phenomena  are. 

Swallows,  in  hawking  through  the  air 
for  insects,  do  not  snap  their  game  up 
as  do  the  true  flycatchers.  Their  mouths 
are  little  nets  which  they  drive  through 
the  air  with  the  speed  of  airplanes.  A 
few  mornings  ago  the  air  was  cold,  but 
it  contained  many  gauzy,  fuzzy  insects 
from  the  size  of  mosquitoes  down  to 
gnats.  They  kept  near  the  ground.  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  on  the  sunny  side 
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of  a rock  and  saw  the  swallows  sweep 
past.  One  came  by  within  ten  feet  of 
me  and  drove  straight  on  to  a very  con- 
spicuous insect  which  disappeared  in  his 
open  mouth  like  a flash.  How  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  such  insects 
they  must  devour  each  day ! Then  think 
of  how  many  insects  the  flycatchers  and 
warblers  and  other  insect-eating  birds 
must  consume  in  the  course  of  a season! 
The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Kan- 
sas estimates  the  bird  population  of  that 
state  to  be  256,000,000,  which  is  prob- 
ably not  for  out  of  the  way,  but  that  thqr 
destroy  every  year  576,000,000  pounchs 
of  insects  is  a gross  exaggeration.  At 
least  half  of  this  bird  population  are 
seed  eaters,  which  would  cut  this  esti- 
mate to  about  280,000,000  pounds.  The 
other  half,  the  flycatchers,  the  warblers, 
and  so  on,  are  here  only  about  one-third 
of  the  year,  which  would  again  greatly 
reduce  the  estimate.  Two  hundred 
million  pounds  would  be  a very  liberal 
estimate,  reducing  the  reputed  480  trains 
of  fifty  box  cars  each,  or  24,000  cars  con- 
taining 24,000  pounds  to  the  car,  to 
much  less  than  half  that  number  and 
amount.  But  even  this  would  save 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the 
Kansas  farmers. 

We  little  suspect  how  the  woods  and 
wayside  places  swarm  with  life.  We  see 
little  of  it  unless  we  watch  and  wait. 
The  wild  creatures  are  cautious  about 
revealing  themselves,  their  enemies  are 
on  the  lookout  for  them.  Certain  woods 
at  night  are  alive  with  flying  squirrels 
which,  except  for  some  accident,  we 
never  see  by  day.  Then  there  are  the 
night  prowlers — skunks,  foxes,  coons, 
minks,  and  owls — yes,  and  mice. 

The  wild  mice  we  rarely  see.  The  lit- 
tle shrew  mole,  which  I know  is  active  at 
night,  I have  never  seen  but  once.  I once 
set  a trap,  called  the  delusion  trap,  in  the 
woods  by  some  rocks  where  I had  no 
reason  to  suspect  there  were  more  mice 
than  elsewhere,  and  two  mornings  later 
it  was  literally  packed  full  of  mice,  half 
a dozen  or  more. 
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Turn  over  a stone  in  the  fields  and 
behold  the  consternation  among  the 
small  folk  beneath  it — ants,  slugs,  bugs, 
worms,  spiders — all  objecting  to  the  full 
light  of  day,  not  because  their  deeds  are 
evil,  but  because  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  prompts  this  course.  As  I 
write  these  sentences  a chipmunk,  who 
has  his  den  in  the  bank  by  the  roadside 
near  by,  is  very  busy  storing  up  some 
half-ripe  currants  which  grew  on  a bush 
a few  yards  away.  Of  course  the  cur- 
rants •v^l  ferment  and  rot,  but  that  con- 
sideration does  not  disturb  him;  the 
seeds  will  keep,  and  they  are  what  he  is 
after.  In  the  early  summer,  before  any 
of  the  nuts  and  grains  are  ripened,  the 
high  cost  of  living  among  the  lesser 
rodents  is  very  great,  and  they  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  makeshifts. 

In  regard  to  this  fullness  of  life  in  the 
hidden  places  of  nature,  Darwin  says  as 
much  of  the  world  as  a whole: 

Well  may  we  affirm  that  every  part  of  the 
world  is  inhabitable.  Whether  lakes  of  brine 
or  those  subterranean  ones  hidden  beneath 
volcanic  mountains — ^warm  mineral  springs 
— the  wide  expanse  and  depth  of  the  ocean, 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
even  the  surface  of  perpetual  snow — all  sup- 
port organic  beings. 

Never  before  was  there  such  a lover 
of  natural  history  as  Darwin.  In  the 
earth,  in  the  air,  in  the  water,  in  the 
rocks,  in  the  sand,  in  the  mud — he 
scanned  the  great  biological  record  of  the 
globe  as  it  was  never  scanned  before. 
During  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  he 
shirked  no  hardships  to  add  to  his  stores 
of  natural  knowledge.  He  would  leave 
the  comfortable  ship  while  it  was  mak- 
ing its  surveys,  and  make  journeys  of 
hxmdreds  of  miles  on  horseback  through 
rough  and  dangerous  regions  to  glean 
new  facts.  Grass  and  water  for  his 
mules,  and  geology  or  botany  or  zo- 
ology or  anthropology  for  himself,  and 
he  was  happy.  At  a great  altitude  in 
the  Andes  the  people  had  shortness  of 
breath  which  they  called  “puma,”  and 


they  ate  onions  to  correct  it.  Darwin 
says,  with  a twinkle  in  hb  eye,  “For  my 
part  I found  nothing  so  good  as  the 
fossil  sheUs.” 

Hb  Beagle  voyage  b a regular 
magazine  of  natural  hbtory  knowledge. 
Was  any  coimtry  ever  before  so  searched 
and  sifted  for  its  biological  facts?  In 
lakes  and  rivers,  in  swamps,  in  woods — 
everywhere  hb  insatiable  eye  i>ene- 
trated.  One  re-reads  him  always  with 
a different  pxupose  in  view.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  be  interested  in  insects,  you  read 
him  for  that;  if  in  birds,  you  read  him 
for  that;  if  in  manunab,  in  fossib,  in 
reptiles,  in  volcanoes,  in  anthropology — 
you  read  him  with  one  of  these  subjects 
in  mind.  I recently  had  in  mind  the 
problem  of  the  soaring  condor,  and  I re- 
read him  for  that,  and,  sure  enough,  he 
had  studied  and  mastered  that  subject, 
too.  If  you  are  interested  in  seeing 
how  the  biological  cbaracterbtics  of  the 
two  continents.  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, agree  or  contrast  with  eacdi  other, 
you  will  find  what  you  wbh  to  know. 
You  will  learn  that  in  South  America 
the  lightning  bugs  and  glow  worms  (ff 
many  kinds  are  the  same  as  in  North 
America;  that  the  beetle,  or  elater,  wh^ 
placed  upon  its  back,  snaps  itself  up 
in  the  air  and  falb  upon  its  feet,  as  our 
species  does;  that  the  obscene  fungus, 
or  Phallus,  taints  the  tropical  forests, 
as  a similar  species  at  times  taints  our 
dooryards  and  pasture  borders;  and  that 
the  mud-dauber  wasps  stuff  their  day 
celb  with  half-dead  spiders  for  their 
young,  the  same  as  in  North  America. 
Of  course  there  are  new  species  of  ani- 
mal and  plant  life,  but  not  many.  The 
influence  of  environment  in  modifying 
species  b constantly  in  hb  mind. 

The  naturalist  can  content  himself 
with  a day  of  little  things.  If  he  can 
read  only  a word  of  one  syllable  in  the 
book  of  nature  he  will  make  the  most  of 
that.  I read  such  a word  the  other 
morning  when  I perceived,  while  watch- 
ing a young  but  fully  fledged  junco,  or 
snowbird,  that  its  markings  were  like 
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those  of  the  vesper  sparrow.  The  young 
of  birds  always  for  a brief  period  repeat 
the  markings  of  the  birds  of  the  parent 
stem  from  which  they  are  an  offshoot. 
Thus,  the  young  of  our  robins  have 
speckled  breasts,  betraying  their  thrush 
kinship.  And  the  young  junco  shows  in 
its  striped  appearance  of  breast  and 
back,  and  the  lateral  white  quills  in  the 
tail,  its  kinship  to  the  grass  finch  or 
vesper  sparrow.  The  slate  color  soon 
obliterates  most  of  these  signs,  but  the 
white  quills  remain.  It  has  departed 
from  the  nesting  habits  of  its  forbears. 
The  vesper  sparrow  nests  upon  the 
ground  in  the  open  fields,  but  the  junco 
chooses  a mossy  bank  or  tussock  by  the 
roadside,  or  in  the  woods,  and  constructs 
a very  artistic  nest  of  dry  grass  and  hair 
which  is  so  well  hidden  that  the  jmsser- 
by  seldom  detects  it. 

Another  small  word  I read  about  cer- 
tain of  the  rocks  in  my  native  Catskills — 
a laminated,  blue-gray  sandstone — that 
when  you  have  split  them  open  with 
steel  wedges  and  a big  hammer,  or  blown 
them  up  with  dynamite — instead  of  the 
gray  fresh  surface  of  the  rock  greeting 
you,  it  is  often  a surfape  of  red  mud, 
as  if  the  surface  had  been  enameled 
or  electrotyped  with  mud.  It  appears  to 
date  from  the  first  muddy  day  of  crea- 
tion. I have  such  an  one  for  my  door- 
stone  at  Woodchuck  Lodge.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  see  the  sweepers  and  scrubbers  of 
doorstones  fall  upon  it  with  soap  and 
hot  water,  and  utterly  fail  to  make  any 
impression  upon  it.  Nowhere  else  have 
1 seen  rocks  casehardened  with  primal 
mud.  The  fresh-water  origin  of  the 
Catskill  rocks  no  doubt  in  some  way 
accounts  for  it. 

We  are  all  interested  students  of  the 
weather,  but  the  naturalist  studies  it  for 
some  insight  into  the  laws  which  govern 
it.  One  season  I made  my  reputation  as 
a weather  prophet  by  predicting  on  the 
first  day  of  December  a very  severe 
winter.  It  was  an  easy  guess.  I saw  in 
Detroit  a bird  from  the  far  north,  a bird 
I had  never  before  seen,  the  Bohemian 


waxwing,  or  chatterer.  It  breeds  above 
the  Arctic  circle  and  is  common  to  both 
hemispheres.  I said.  When  the  Arctic 
birds  come  down,  be  sure  there  is  a cold 
wave  behind  them.  And  so  it  proved. 

When  the  birds  fail  to  give  one  a hint 
of  the  probable  character  of  the  coming 
winter,  what  reliable  signs  remain? 
These  remain:  When  December  is 
marked  by  sudden  and  violent  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  winter  will  be 
broken;  the  cold  will  not  hold.  I have 
said  elsewhere  that  the  hum  of  the  bee 
in  December  is  the  requiem  of  winter. 
But  when  the  season  is  very  evenly 
spaced,  the  cold  slowly  and  steadily  in- 
creasing through  November  and  Decem- 
ber— no  hurry,  no  violence — then  be 
prepared  for  a snug  winter. 

As  to  wet  and  dry  summers,  one  can 
always  be  guided  by  the  rainfall  on  the 
Pacific  coast — a shortage  on  the  western 
coast  means  an  excess  on  the  eastern. 
For  four  or  five  years  past  California  has 
been  short  of  .its  rainfall — so  much  so 
that  quite  general  alarm  is  felt  over  the 
gradual  shrinkage  of  their  stored-up  sup- 
plies, the  dams  and  reservoirs;  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  seasons  the  parts  of  New 
England  and  New  York  with  which  I am 
acquainted  have  had  very  wet  seasons — 
floods  in  midsummer,  and  full  springs 
and  wells  at  all  times.  The  droughts 
have  been  temporary  and  local. 

We  say,  “As  fickle  as  the  weather,” 
but  the  meteorological  laws  are  pretty 
well  defined.  All  signs  fail  in  a drought, 
and  all  signs  fail  in  a wet  season.  At  one 
time  the  south  wind  brings  no  rain,  at 
another  time  the  north  and  northwest 
wind  does  bring  rain.  The  complex  of 
conditions  over  a continental  area  of 
rivers  and  lakes  and  mountain  chains 
is  too  vast  for  us  to  decipher;  it  inheres 
in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  one  of  the 
potencies  and  possibilities  which  matter 
possesses.  We  can  take  no  step  beyond 
that. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  false  reason- 
ing in  the  argument  from  analogy  which 
William  James  uses  in  his  lectures  on 
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“Human  Immortality.”  The  brain,  he 
admits,  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  the 
mind  may  only  sustain  the  relation  to  it, 
he  says,  which  the  wire  sustains  to  the 
electric  current  which  it  transmits,  or 
which  the  pipe  sustains  to  the  water 
which  it  conveys. 

Now  the  source  and  origin  of  the  elec- 
tric current  is  outside  the  wire  that 
transmits  it,  and  it  could  sustain  no 
other  than  a transient  relation  to 
any  outside  material  through  which  it 
passed.  But  if  we  know  anything,  we 
know  that  the  human  mind  or  spirit  is 
a vital  part  of  the  human  body;  its 
source  is  in  the  brain  and  nervous  as- 
tern; hence,  it  and  the  organ  through 
which  it  is  manifested  are  essentially 
one.  , 

The  analogy  of  the  brain  to  the  bat- 
tery, or  dynamo  in  which  the  current 
originates,  b the  only  logical  or  permis- 
sible one. 

Maeterlinck  wrote  wisely  when  he  said: 

The  insect  does  not  belong  to  our  world. 
The  other  animals,  the  plants  even,  notwith- 
standing their  dumb  life,  and  the  great 
secrets  which  they  cherish,  do  not  seem 
wholly  foreign  to  us.  In  spite  of  all  we  feel  a 
sort  of  earthly  brotherhood  with  them.  . . . 
There  is  something,  on  the  other  hand,  about 
the  insect  that  does  not  belong  to  the  habits, 
the  ethics,  the  psychology  of  our  globe.  One 
would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  insect 
comes  from  another  planet,  more  monstrous, 
more  energetic,  more  insane,  more  atrocious, 
more  infernal  than  our  own. 

Certainly  more  cruel  and  monstrous 
than  our  own.  Among  the  spiders,  for 
instance,  the  female  eats  the  male  and 
often  devours  her  own  young.  The 
scorpion  does  the  same  thing.  I know 
of  nothing  like  it  among  our  land  ani- 
mals outside  the  insect  world. 

The  insects  certainly  live  in  a wonder- 
land of  which  we  have  little  conception. 
All  our  powers  are  tremendously  exag- 
gerated in  these  little  people.  Their 
power  makes  them  acquainted  with  the 
inner  molecular  constitution  .of  matter 
far  more  intimately  than  we  can  become 
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by  our  coarse  chemical  analysb.  Our 
world  b agitated  by  vibrations,  coarse 
and  fine,  of  which  our  senses  can  take  in 
only  the  slower  ones.  If  they  exceed 
three  thousand  a second,  they  become 
too  shrill  for  oiir  ears.  It  b thou^t 
that  the  world  of  sound  with  the  insects 
begins  where  ours  leaves  off.  The  drums 
and  tubes  of  insects’  ears  are  very  mi- 
nutd.  What  would  to  us  be  a continuous 
sound  b to  them  a series  of  separate 
blows.  We  begin  to  hear  blows  as  con- 
tinuous sounds  when  they  amount  to 
about  thirty  a second.  Tlie  house  fly 
has  about  four  thousand  eye-lenses;  the 
cabbage  butterfly,  and  the  dragon  fly, 
about  seventeen  thousand;  and  some 
species  of  beetles  have  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. We  cannot  begin  to  tldnk  in  what 
an  agitated  world  the  insect  lives,  thrill- 
ing and  vibrating  to  a degree  that  would 
drive  us  insane.  If  we  possessed  the 
same  microscopic  vbion,  how  would  the 
aspect  of  the  world  be  changed!  We 
might  see  a puff  of  smoke  as  a flock  of 
small  blue  butterflies,  or  hear  the  hum 
of  a mosquito  as  the  blast  of  a trumpet. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  much  that  dis- 
turbs us  must  escape  the  insects,  be- 
cause their  senses  are  too  fine  to  take 
it  in.  Doubtless  they  do  not  hear  the 
thunder  or  feel  the  earthquake. 

The  insects  are  much  more  sensitive 
to  heat  and  cold  than  we  are,  and  for 
reasons.  The  number  of  waves  in  the 
ether  that  gives  us  the  sensation  of  heat 
is  three  or  foim  million  millions  a.  sec- 
ond. The  number  of  tremors  required 
to  produce  red  light  b estimated  at  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  million  mil- 
lions a second,  and  for  the  production  of 
violet  light,  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
million  millions  a second.  No  doubt  the 
insects  react  to  all  these  different  de- 
grees of  vibration.  Those  marvelous  in- 
struments called  antennse  seem  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  a world  of  which  we 
are  auite  oblivious. 

To  how  many  things  our  lives  have 
been  compared — to  a voyage,  with  its 
storms  and  adverse  currents  and  safe 
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haven  at  last;  to  a day  with  its  morning, 
noon,  and  night;  to  the  seasons  with 
their  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  win- 
ter; to  a game,  a school,  a battle. 

In  one  of  his  addresses  to  workingmen 
Huxley  compared  life  to  a game  of  chess. 
We  must  learn  the  names  and  the  values 
and  the  moves  of  each  piece,  and  all  the 
rules  of  the  game  if  we  hope  to  play  it 
successfully.  The  chessboard  is  the 
world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  comparison  is 
a happy  one.  Life  is  not  a game  in  this 
sense,  a diversion,  an  aside,  or  a contest 
for  victory  over  an  opponent,  except  in 
isolated  episodes  now  and  then.  Mas- 
tery of  chess  will  not  help  in  the  mastery 
of  life.  Life  is  a day’s  work,  a struggle 
where  the  forces  to  be  used  and  the 
forces  to  be  overcome  are  much  more 
vague  and  varied  and  intangible  than 
are  those  of  the  chessboard.  Life  is  co- 
operation with  other  lives.  We  win 
when  we  help  others  to  win.  I suppose 
business  is  more  often  like  a game  than 
is  life — ^your  gain  is  often  the  other  man’s 
loss,  and  you  deliberately  aim  to  outwit 
your  rivals  and  competitors.  But  in  a 
sane,  normal  life  there  is  little  that  sug- 
gests a game  of  any  kind. 

We  must  all  have  money,  or  its 
equivalent.  There  are  the  three  things — 
money,  goods,  labor — and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  labor.  Labor  is  the  sum  of  all 
values.  The  value  of  things  is  the  labor 
it  requires  to  produce  or  obtain  them. 
Were  gold  plentiful  and  silver  scarce,  the 
latter  would  be  the  more  precious.  The 
men  at  the  plow  and  the  hoe  and  in  the 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  stand  first.  These 
men  win  from  nature  what  we  all  must 
have,  and  these  things  are  none  of  them 
in  the  hands  or  under  the  guardianship 
of  some  one  who  is  trying  to  keep  us 
from  obtaining  them,  or  aiming  to  take 
our  aids  and  resources  from  us. 

The  chess  simile  has  only  a rhetorical 
value.  The  London  workingmen  to 
whom  Huxley  spoke  would  look  around 
them  in  vain  to  find  in  their  problems  of 
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life  anything  akin  to  a game  of  chess,  or 
for  any  fruitful  suggestion  in  the  idea. 
They  were  probably  mechanics,  trades- 
men, artisans,  teamsters,  boatmen, 
painters,  and  so  on,  and  knew  through 
experience  the  forces  with  which  they 
had  to  deal.  But  how  many  persons 
who  succeed  in  life  have  any  such  expert 
knowledge  of  the  forces  and  conditions 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  as  two 
chess  players  have  of  the  pawns  and 
knights  and  bishops  and  queens  of  the 
chessboard? 

Huxley  was  nearly  always  impressive 
and  convincing,  and  there  was  vastly 
more  logical  force  in  his  figures  than  in 
those  of  most  writers. 

Life  may  more  truly  be  compared  to  a 
river  that  has  its  source  in  a mountain 
or  hillside  spring,  that  has  its  pure  and 
sparkling  or  foaming  and  noisy  youth, 
then  its  quieter  and  stronger  and  larger 
voliune,  then  its  placid  and  gently  mov- 
ing current  to  the  sea.  Blessed  is  the  life 
that  is  self-purifying,  like  the  moving 
waters;  that  lends  itself  to  many  noble 
uses,  never  breaking  out  of  bounds  and 
becoming  a destructive  force. 

I had  a letter  the  other  day  from  a 
man  who  wanted  to  know  why  the 
meadow  or  field  mice  gnawed  or  barked 
the  apple  trees  when  there  was  a deep 
coverlid  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  Was 
it  because  they  foimd  it  difficult  to  get 
up  through  the  deep,  frozen  snow  to  the 
siirface  to  find  seeds  to  eat?  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  meadow  mice  are  not 
seed  eaters,  but  that  they  live  on  grass 
and  roots  and  keep  well  hidden  beneath 
the  groimd  during  the  day,  when  there 
is  a deep  fall  of  snow  coming  up  out  of 
their  dens  and  retreats  and'  leading 
a free  holiday  life  beneath  the  snow, 
free  from  the  danger  of  cats,  foxes,  owls, 
and  hawks.  Life  then  becomes  a sort  of 
picnic.  They  build  new  nests  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  form  new  run- 
ways, and  disport  themselves  apparently 
in  a festive  mood.  The  snow  is  their 
protection.  They  bark  the  trees  and 
take  their  time.  When  the  snow  is  gone. 
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their  winter  picnic  is  at  an  end,  and  they 
retreat  to  their  dens  in  the  ground  and 
beneath  flat  stones,  and  lead  once  more 
the  life  of  fear. 

Sitting  on  my  porch  last  spring, 
wrapped  in  my  blanket,  recovering  from 
a slight  indisposition,  I was  in  a mood 
to  be  interested  in  the  everyday  aspects 
of  nature  before  me — ^in  the  white  and 
purple  lilacs,  in  the  maple  leaves  nearly 
full  grown,  in  the  pendent  fringe  of  the 
yellowish-white  bloom  of  the  chestnut 
and  oak,  in  the  new  shoots  of  the  grape- 
vines, and  so  forth.  All  these  things 
formed  only  a setting  or  background  for 
the  wild  life  near  by. 

The  birds  are  the  little  people  that 
peep  out  at  me,  or  pause  and  regard  me 
curiously  in  this  great  temple  of  trees. 
Wrens,  chippies,  robins,  bluebirds,  cat- 
birds, redstarts,  and  now  and  then  rarer 
visitants.  A few  days  earlier,  for  a 
moment,  a mourning  ground  warbler 
suddenly  appeared  around  the  comer, 
on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
and  glanced  hastily  up  at  me^  When  I 
arose  and  looked  over  the  railing,  it  had 
gone.  Then  the  speckled  Canada  war- 
bler came  in  the  lilac  bushes  and  syringa 
branches  and  gave  me  several  good 
views.  The  bay-breasted  warbler  was 
reported  in  the  evergreens  up  by  the 
stone  house,  but  he  failed  to  report  to 
me  here  at  “The  Nest.”  But  the  female 
redstart  came  several  times  to  the  grav- 
el walk  below  me,  evidently  looking  for 
material  to  begin  her  nest.  But  the 
wren,  the  irrepressible  house  wren,  was 
and  is  in  evidence'every  few  minutes, 
busy  carrying  nesting  material  into  the 
box  on  the  comer  of  the  veranda.  How 
intense  and  emphatic  she  is!  And  the 
male,  how  he  throbs  and  palpitates  with 
song!  Yesterday  an  interloper  appeared. 
He  or  she  climbed  the  post  by  the  back 
way,  as  it  were,  and  hopped  out  upon 
the  top  of  the  box  and  paused,  as  if  to 
see  that  the  coast  was  clear.  He  acted 
as  if  he  felt  himself  an  intmder.  Quick 
as  a flash  there  was  a brown  streak  from 
the  branch  of  a maple  thirty  feet  away. 


and  the  owner  of  the  box  was  after  him. 
He  did  not  stop  to  argue  the  x»se,  but 
was  off,  hotly  pursued.  I must  not  for- 
get the  pair  of  wood  thrushes  that  are 
building  a nest  in  a maple  fifty  or  more 
feet  away.  How  I love  to  see  them  on 
the  groimd  at  my  feet,  every  motion  and 
gesture  like  music  to  the  eye ! The  head 
and  neck  of  the  male  fairly  glow,  and 
there  is  something  fine  and  manly  about 
his  speckled  breast. 

A pair  of  catbirds  have  a nest  in  the 
barberry  bushes  on  the  south  end  of  the 
house,  and  are  in  evidence  at  all  hours. 
But  when  the  nest  is  completed,  and  the 
laying  of  eggs  begins,  they  keep  out  of 
the  public  eye  as  much  as  possible. 
From  the  front  of  the  stage  they  retreat 
behind  the  curtain. 

One  day  as  I sat  here  I heard  the  song 
of  the  olive-backed  thrush  down  in  the 
currant  bushes  below  me.  Instantly  I 
was  transported  to  the  deep  woods  and 
the  trout  brooks  of  my  native  Catskills. 

I heard  the  murmuring  water  and  felt 
the  woodsy  coolness  of  those  retreats — 
such  magic  hath  associative  memories! 

A moment  before  a yellow-throated  vireo 
sang  briefly  in  the  maple,  a harsh  note; 
and  the  oriole  with  his  insistent  call 
added  to  the  disquieting  sounds.  I have 
no  use  for  the  oriole.  He  has  not  one 
musical  note,  and  in  grape  time  his  biU 
is  red  or  purple  with  the  blood  of  our 
grapes. 

But  the  most  of  these  little  people  are 
my  benefactors,  and  add  another  ray 
of  sunshine  to  the  May  day.  I shall  not 
soon  forget  the  spectacle  of  that  rare  lit- 
tle warbler  peeping  aroimd  the  comer  of 
the  porch,  like  a little  fairy,  and  then 
vanishing. 

The  mere  studying  of  the  birds,  seek- 
ing mere  knowledge  of  them,  is  not 
enough.  You  must  live  with  the  birds,  so 
to  speak;  have  daily  and  seasonal  asso- 
ciations with  them  before  they  come  to 
mean  much  to  you.  Then,  as  they  lin- 
ger about  your  house  or  your  camp,  or 
as  you  see  them  in  your  walks,  they  arc 
a part  of  your  life,  and  help  give  tone 
and  color  to  yoiir  day. 
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BY  C.  A BWNprr 

ONCBi  time  there  was  a. 

His  pride  WAS  fear* 
fui.  and  hf 

the  pe^tiiidci  of  ]«i^^  raayot'  {tf»d  M the 

Prua^ias^  htScer  '^re  blendM  ih  Ms  cotti- 
posiliott.  His  mind  was  stiff  with  pride  . 
as  a stream  with  ice..  He  had  nii>  frfej^d^- 
and  no  actjuaintaticesj  he  looked  upon 
hitinan  beii^s  as  animalculse-^to  be; 
studied  sometimes  from  a di!rf:ati<*» 
somelimes^ /when  Uiey  caused  irriijitioUj 
to  be  aqua^ed.  Once  he  had  tried,  to 
writea  l^kon  Sookl  Psydhpfojgy,  but  it 
had  mij.ejpgfed  with  the  litje  'f ; 
of  ImeciJJfe^  That  wfll  give  ydh  sditte  " 
idea 

Encased  in  t|iE  tnah  of  his  immeo.^e 
disdain,  he  lived  a life  of  solitude.  Too 
proud  to  talk^  almost  too  proud  to  eat, 
and  quite  too  proud  to  lailgh,  he  was 
pfobably  the  Most  Superior'  Person  the 
Wmld  has  ever  IsmowTi. 

In  one  .sense  the  aoixpcfes  of  his  pride 
'were  obscure-  .He  was  not:  proud  of  .his 
apcGslry  > nor  of  his  wealth,,  nor  even  of. 
his  achi^vemefibf,  He  wttsriraply  proud 
of  himseif-^he  w*as  p^pettially  coni' 
placeoi  in  the  mere  fact  of  his  own  e»s 
istenee.  He  was  stui,  moon,  and  .stars 
to  himself.  He  radiated  continually  the 
satisfaclion  born  of  the  knowledge  that 
such  a bemg  as  himself  existed,  and 
warmed  himself  in  the  glaw~if  indeed 
tliere  anything  but  a (ijTsilhetipal 
Warmth  in  the  arctic  reflections  of  an  ; 
iceberg.  At  any  rak?.  he  kiiew  himself  ti> 
be  the  fJ^ly  ;MemlK'r  of  a Glass  of  f)Ue,' 
and  that  was  enough. 

At  last  t lungs,  reached  atieh  a p»iis§ 
that  hjs  aeighbors.  could  .stand  it  na 

Co  olc 


longer.  They  decided  that  Something 
Mu^  he  Dope  almut;  they  went 

to.  ah  Eminent 

“pLCvereVid  ‘^our 

nrighbpri  Is  r|uifce  He  is 

absurd  and  offensive  and  he  is 
causing  us  to  be  a Byword  and  a 
Ijaufhing-Stock.  He  is  even  like  to  a 
fmjt  that  has  become  a'ware  of  its  plairo 
■ in  hisbiry;.^^;  W abide  him^  Dp 

you  go  th  him^  therefore,  and  by  any 
meaijs  in  your  .po’sver  take  down  His 
puflinmis  and  reduce  hiin  to  the  propor- 
tions becoming  1a>  a hiiman  bem^ 

3'he  Eminent  Divine  nodded  in  a 
to  as  much  as  to  isay, 

. rihriive  it  to  me.!"  But  inwardly  he  had: 
feoi  much  faith  in  his  Magic.  Still,  he 
w'a.s  not  going  to  Let  On  to  Ids  flock. 
So  he  nailed  upon  the  hlnn  of  Pride. 

*‘How  do  you  do?"  he;  began. 

" I do  not  do;  I ain,"  said  the  Man 
of  Pride,.  >vith  shtoielc«a  p!agiarbm. 
“Pray  be  seatedi"  : 

This  was  a bad  dpBrnng,  but  the  Emi- 
nent Divine  plucked  up  epurage. 

“I  have  come  abput  your  soul,"  he 
said., . ' ■ 

“A  topic  which;  Ittjs  a profound 
for  me.  Pray  proceed." 

“ You  mifunderstand  me,”^'  .said  the 
Eminent  Divinei  " I think  it  is  in  a bod 

“Tine  priestly  mind  is  a branch  of 
pathology  which  has  fllw' ay's  pricked  my 
eurk)sity.  Sho’w me  mo.‘'e  of  it  ,and  I will 
promise  not  to  interrupt;" 

“ Do  yon  bolieVe  in  tjod  ?"  a^ed  the 
EnuhOirt  Divine,  striving  to  keep;  his 
'^tcrilper,;..;;  ■.,'■/  . 

■ ' Well,;}/  you  insist  upon  the  Socraiic 
toelhod,  I will  humor  you.  I bdicve  in 
myself,  if  that  is  ivhat  you  tneon." 
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“Let  us  have  done  with  this  fencing,” 
exclaimed  the  Eminent  Divine.  “You 
are  swollen  with  pride,  as  a wound  with 
corruption.  You  see  for  yourself  that 
you  are  an  offense  to  man;  it  is  my  duty 
to  tell  you  that  your  superior  airs  are  a 
blasphemy,  an  offense  against  God.  For 
this  He  will  surely  punish  you.  If  you 
would  preserve  that  soul  of  yours — 
though  for  my  own  part  I think  it  not 
worth  preserving — ^then  beware  in  time. 
Do  not  forget  that  one  day  the  stoop 
will  come  in  your  back  and  the  light  will 
fade  from  your  eyes,  as  it  fades  from  your 
brain,  and  you  will  mumble  gibberish 
over  your  evening  gruel.  Then  there 
will  come  a day  when  they  shall  nail  you 
in  a stuffy  coffin,  or  a casket,  if  your 
pride  will  not  bear  the  other  word,  and 
they  will  lower  you  into  a hole  in  the 
ground,  and  yoiu*  enemies  will  stand  by 
and  listen  with  something  like  satisfac- 
tion to  the  sound  of  the  sods  on  your 
coffin.  You  will  be  left  alone  in  the 
dense  earth,  unless  the  wee  worms  are 
fit  companions  for  your  pride.” 

“You  wax  quite  poetical,  my  fnend, 
even  though  you  show  no  knowledge  of 
the  refinements  of  modem  undertaking. 
I am  sorry  to  spoil  your  macabre  little 
picture,  but,  unfortunately  for  its  rele- 
vance, I have  left  instructions  in  my 
will  that  my  body  is  to  be  cremated,  and 
cremation,  you  will  agree,  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  ballad  ideas  about  death. 
And  now,  if  you  have  nothing  further  to 
say  to  me,  do  not  let  me  detain  you  from 
the  other  members  of  your  flock.” 

“A  murrain  upon  his  insolence!” 
thought  the  Eminent  Divine,  as  he 
walked  away.  “Though  I never  really 
believed  he  would  fall  for  that  stuff.” 

The  neighbors  were  chagrined  at 
the  failure  of  the  Eminent  Divine, 
but  they  did  not  abandon  hope.  “Re- 
ligion,” they  said,  “has  failed;  we  will 
try  Morality.”  They  consulted  an 
Eminent  Moralist. 

“Choose  out  the  sharpest  weapons  in 
your  armory,”  they  told  him,  “and  go 
to  that  fellow  and  prick  him  where  he  is 
most  orgulous.” 
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The  Moralist  went  off  and  thought  it 
over.  Then  he  consulted  the  Eminent 
Divine.  Then  he  thought  it  over  again. 
Finally  he  decided  to  write.  Truly,  it 
was  grandis  el  verboaa  epistola.  It  began 
with  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  fate  of 
the  builders;  it  went  on  to  an  exposition 
of  the  Greek  idea  of  vySpis  or  presump- 
tion and  the  penalties  attached  to  it, 
with  quotations  from  Pindar  and  iEschy- 
lus  to  point  the  moral.  It  elaborated  the 
significance  of  the  proverb,  Qtxm  Deus 
vuU  perdere  prius  demented.  It  ptointed 
out  how  Tragedy  and  Comedy  and 
Fable  had  always  been  drawn  to  the 
theme  of  the  proud  man  and  his  inev- 
itable discomfiture.  It  ended  by  analyz- 
ing in  some  detail  the  modem  instances 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  German 
Empire.  The  method,  you  see,  was  that 
of  the  schrechliches  Beispiel.  The  Gen- 
eral Idea  was  that  The  Moral  Order  of 
the  Universe  had  it  in  for  the  proud. 

The  author  of  this  letter  followed  it  up 
in  p>erson  a few  days  later. 

“How  are  you?”  he  said,  when  he 
entered  the  Presence.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  Eminent  Divine’s 
blunder,  and  he  thought  this  gambit 
rather  neat. 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  I didn’t  quite 
catch  the  name.” 

This  was  unbearable.  The  visitor  lost 
his  temper. 

“What  I actually  said  was,  ‘How  are 
you?’  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I don’t 
give  a damn.” 

“How  very  refreshing!”  was  the  re- 
ply. “I  see  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
most  agreeable  conversation.  Won’t 
you  sit  down?  . . . That’s  better.  . . . 
I judge  from  your  manner  that  you  are 
another  one  of  the  reformers.  Well,  if 
you  insist  on  reconstructing  me  I can 
give  you  just  ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I have  an  appointment  with 
my  barber.” 

“ You  got  my  letter,  I suppose?” 

“Oh,  so  you’re  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I am  indebted  for  that  long  docu- 
ment.” 

“ I am.  W^at  did  you  think  of  it?” 
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“Well,  in  so  far  as  your  letter  may  be 
said  to  have  engaged  my  mind  at  all,  I 
thought  that  you  had  brought  together 
a great  deal  of  very  interesting  ma- 
terial.” 

“You  talk  as  though  I had  been  writ- 
ing a thesis.” 

“After  all,  you  vyrote  as  though  you 
..bed  been  writing  one.” 

■ “Let  us  abandon  these  personalities,” 
said  the  visitor,  impatiently.” 

“By  all  means,”  came  the  bland  re- 
sponse, “since  you  are  getting  the  worst 
of  them.  Here  is  yom  manuscript.  I 
advise  you  to  go  home  and  revise  it  and 
offer  it  for  publication  in  one  of  the 
learned  journals.  Of  course  they  won’t 
pay  you  for  it,  though  I’m  not  saying 
there  isn’t  justice  in  that.  As  for  me,  I 
must  not  keep  my  barber  waiting.  They 
say  he  is  a ‘Bed,’  and  I cannot  afford  to 
offend  him.  Good  morning!”  And  he 
bowed  the  Moralist  out. 

The  neighbors  were  in  despair.  Re- 
ligion had  failed;  Morality  had  failed; 
the  Law  could  not  be  invoked.  Then 
one  of  the  wisest  of  their  number,  an 
old  man,  spoke  up,  “Why  not  try  his 
mother?” 

“All  right,”  said  the  others.  “Good 
idea!  You  go!” 

So  he  set  out  for  her  house.  She  was 
a very  old  lady,  but  her  wits  were  still 
keen  and  she  was  shrewd  from  long  ob- 
servation of  life,  and  she  could  be  a Holy 
Terror  when  she  liked. 

“Madam,”  he  asked,  “have  you  any 
influence  over  your  son?” 

“Well,”  was  the  reply,  “when  he  was 
only  that  high  I taught  him  his  cate- 
chism and  many’s  the  good  lambasting 
I gave  him  with  the  slipjjer.  I defy  any 
man  to  outgrow  those  two  facts.” 

“Good!”  said  the  old  man.  “Then 
we  want  you  to  use  yom  influence  with 
him,  for  you  must  know  that  he  has 
become  inflated  with  a self-conceit  so 
monstrous  that  his  neighbors  can  no 
longer  tolerate  Mm.  They  sent  to  him 
a man  of  religion,  but  he  mocked  him; 
and  an  Eminent  Moralist,  but  he  with- 
ered him.” 
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“He  would  do  that,”  put  in  the  old 
lady. 

“And  now  we  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  him,  so  we  appeal  to  you  as  a last 
resource.” 

“You  should  have  had  wit  enough  to 
come  to  me  in  the  first  place,”  snapped 
the  old  lady.  “Never  mind;  I’ll  see 
what  can  be  done.” 

Now,  as  is  the  way  of  mothers,  she 
took  her  son’s  vices  with  as  little  serious- 
ness as  she  took  his  virtues.  So  the  next 
day  she  asked  him  to  lunch.  She  gave 
him  oysters  on  the  half-shell,  quails  in 
aspic,  a creditable  bottle  of  Bemcastler 
Doctor,  and  a Coupw  St.  Jacques.  These 
things  he  was  not  too  proud  to  eat,  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  was  almost 
flexible. 

As  they  sat  together  after  the  meal,  his 
mother  said: 

“What’s  all  this  I hear  about  your 
being  pestered  by  citizens’  committees?” 

He  told  her. 

“Canaille!”  exclaimed  the  old  lady. 

“I  hope  you  gave  them  their  marching 
orders.” 

Then,  by  way  of  turning  his  mind 
from  these  matters,  she  seduced  him  into 
reminiscenbes  of  his  childhood.  She 
brought  out  some  antique  family  al- 
bums, and  together  they  looked  at  the 
faded  portraits  of  wholly  incredible 
aunts,  of  uncles  who  had  drifted  to  re- 
mote parts  of  the  globe,  and  putty-faced 
cousins  who  had  died  young.  The  pres- 
ent lapsed  from  their  minds  and  they 
lived  in  a world  of  outlandish  costumes 
and  hideous  furniture  and  preposterous 
beards.  At  last  they  came  upon  a pic- 
ture of  a baby,  a mere  blob  of  a baby, 
sitting  on  a cushion.  Its  eyes  were 
puckered  up  and  its  ‘mouth  open  in  a 
yell  whose  echoes  seemed  not  yet  to  have 
died  away. 

“Who,”  asked  the  man  of  pride — 
“who  is  that  disastrously  ugly  in- 
fant?” 

“That,  my  son,”  said  his  mother,  “is 
yourself,  at  the  age  of  six  months.” 

He  contemplated  the  picture  intently 
for  some  moments.  Then  he  said: 
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“Mother,  did  I ever  really  look  like 
that?” 

“You  did,  my  son,  often.” 

He  gazed  at  the  picture  a little  longer. 
Then  suddenly  he  laughed,  not  just  a 
mean,  sniggering  kind  of  a laugh,  but  a 
laugh  with  body  to  it. 

After  he  had  gone  his  Mother  pressed 
the  bell. 

“Jane,”  she  said,  “I  want  you  to  call 
up  the  Civic  Federation,  or  whatever 
they  call  themselves,  and  tell  them  I’ve 
done  their  job  for  them.” 


WHY  SEATS  FOR  TWO? 

BY  ANNIE  NATHAN  MEYER 

IN  a double  sense  I am  putting  my 
head  into  the  Lion’s  Mouth,  seeing 
that  I am  a playwright  with  three  pub- 
lished plays  to  my  credit,  and  in  my 
breast  the  usual  glittering  hopes  of  a 
Broadway  production,  and  yet  dare  lift 
my  voice  in  protest  against  an  estab- 
lished perquisite  of  dramatic  critics! 
Well,  one  thing  gives  me  courage.  What- 
ever I gain  in  disfavor  among  the  in- 
genious gentlemen  who  puncture  our 
plays  with  a pen  point,  I *gain  equal 
favor  of  those  estimable  theatrical  gen- 
tlemen who  lease  or  own  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  Times  Square. 

No  one  can  have  got  up  a benefit  per- 
formance without  being  brought  to  a 
sudden  and  most  unpleasant  realization 
of  the  large  number  of  seats  that  must 
be  handed  out  gratis  (and  the  very 
best  of  aisle  seats!)  not  only  to  those 
who  will  write  us  up — or  down — ^in  the 
morrow’s  papers,  but  to  those  who  for 
some  mysterious  reason  are  supposed  to 
accompany  these  mighty  gentlemen  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  calling.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  the  dramatic  critic  receive 
two  seats  for  every  play  which  he  is  ex- 
j>ected  to  review?  Is  it  because  the 
dramatic  critic  works  during  those  hours 
which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
given  over  to  leisure  and  the  relaxation 
of  mind  and  body?  That  would  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  a doctor  to 
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bring  his  wife  to  the  bedside  on  night 
calls,  nor  would  it  appear  to  us  seemly 
that  the  spouses  of  our  firemen  accom- 
pany their  brave  husbands  to  such  con- 
flagrations as  happen  to  occur  between 
the  hours  of  8 and  11  f.m.  How  surprised 
should  we  be,  in  the  case  of  pipes  burst- 
ing after  union  hours,  to  find  oumelves 
forced  to  entertain  Mrs.  Plumber  be- 
cause, forsooth,  the  lady  was  unable  to 
entertain  herself  at  home!  On  the  whole, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  domestic  affairs 
of  night  watchmen,  car  conductors, 
astronomers,  and  other  nocturnal  work- 
ers are  so  arranged  that  the  amusements 
of  their  better  halves  are  not  identified 
with  the  hour  in  which  they  ply  their 
trade. 

Or  do  the  dramatic  critics  need  their 
wives  to  tell  them  what  to  say?  In  that 
case — in  this  feministic  age — I suggest 
that  the  wives  proceed  to  the  theater 
alone.  I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  dramatic  critics  to  ask 
approval  of  their  editors  for  their  wives, 
or  to  pass  in  review  their  cImitis  to  be 
the  inspirers  or  instructors  of  their  hus- 
bands. Indeed,  I am  not  so  sure  that 
the  second  ticket  is  always  used  by  a 
wife — sometimes,  using  my  eyes  on  first 
nights,  I am  very  sure  it  is  not.  But,  in 
any  case,  is  it  quite  fair  for  the  critic — 
who,  after  all,  is  only  human — delib- 
erately to  put  himself  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  the  one  who  touches 
elbows  with  him?  To  hold  oneself 
entirely  aloof,  withdrawn  from  the  psy- 
chology of  the  crowd;  to  be  magnifi- 
cently untouched  by  the  attitude  of  the 
audience — is  impossible;  but  is  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  one’s  independent  judg- 
ment to  the  capricious  vagaries  of  a 
companion  who  may  be  tired,  whose 
stays  may  be  laced  too  tight,  whose 
cook  may  have  been  bumptious,  or  who 
may  not  admire  tall,  willowy  women 
with  red  hair?  As  playwrights,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  bow  to  the  mandates  of 
the  critics;  I submit  that  it  is  laying  it 
on  a bit  too  thick  to  ask  us  to  bow  also 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our  critics’  noc- 
turnal companions! 
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SALVAGE 

BY  BERTON  BRALEY 

TT  was  only  a decade  ago 
^ That  my  furniture  filled  me  with  pride. 
It  was  simple  and  rich,  with  a style  to  it 
which 

No  critic  could  justly  deride. 

My  rugs  were  of  Orient  weave; 

My  tables  and  chairs  had  an  air 
Of  sumptuous  Class  which  it’s  hard  to  sur- 
pass. 

I rise  to  remark  they  were  Therel 

But  then  my  apartment  was  sold 
(They  made  the  place  into  a loft). 

I moved.  ’Twas  a feat  I was  doomed  to 
repeat 

Quite  frequently,  not  to  say  “oft.” 

For  the  roofs  that  were  over  my  head 
Refused  to  stay  over  it  long. 

With  my  goods  and  my  gear  I have  moved 
every  year. 

Along  with  the  flat-hunting  throng. 

Last  year  I was  dispossessed  twice, 

MaJcing  room  for  the  inroads  of  trade. 

If  I thought  that  my  stufiL  had  been  treated 
real  rough 

In  the  moves  I had  formerly  made, 

I was  taught  that  its  handling  of  yore 
Was  something  exceedingly  mild, 

(You  will  know  what  I mean  if  you  ever  have 
seen 

What  is  done  to  a toy  by  a child.) 

Now  my  tables  are  wabbly  and  scratched. 
And  my  chairs  are  extremely  unsafe. 
What’s  not  broken  is  bent  to  a fearful  extent. 
Yet  I do  not  perceptibly  chafe. 

For,  because  of  their  rickety  state. 

Their  dirt  and  their  scratches  and  streaks. 
The  worth  of  my  pieces  fades  not,  but 
increases. 

And  some  day  they’ll  sell  as  Antiques. 


WORDS  WITH  A TANG 

BY  SOPHIE  KERR  UNDERWOOD 

*‘^X70RDS,  words,  words,”  said 
V V Hamlet,  using  more  of  them 
than  was  . necessary — “just  to  show 
everybody  he  was  a nut,”  as  a weary  boy 
in  a high-school  English  class  com- 
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plained;  and,  “Word,  word,  word!” 
raved  Mr.  Parcher,  according  to  the  ex- 
purgated account  of  Jane,  as  he  listened 
to  the  calf-love  bleatings  of  Willie  Bax- 
ter and  his  friends,  directed  toward  the 
lisping  coquette  who  was  May  Parcher’s 
visitor.  And  I say,  too:  “Oh,  word, 
word — ^wonderful,  expressive  folk  word 
— come  out  of  your  hiding  place  and 
enter  my  collection.  I want  you.  I 
delight  in  you.  Other  people  may  collect 
old  bottles  and  samplers,  Chinese,  Chip- 
pendale of  gleaming  luster,  but  I will 
collect  you  and  your  kind  and  rejoice  in 
my  colorful — ^and  inexpensive — set  of 
unique  specimens.” 

Take,  for  instance,  the  word  “puxy.” 
There’s  a good  sound  old  word  for  you, 
its  euphony  indicative  of  its  meaning,  for 
it  lies  half  way  between  pungent  and 
puckery,  as  applied  to  the  human  char- 
acter. “Susanna’s  feeling  mighty  puxy 
to-day;  better  walk  wide,”  was  the 
warning  occasionally  given  by  my  great- 
aimt  Lucette  concerning  the  tart,  but 
competent,  old  woman  who  served  her  as 
cook  and  counsellor.  There  was  no  going 
into  the  kitchen  on  Susanna’s  puxy  days. 
We  could  hear  her  banging  and  clatter- 
ing her  pots  and  pans.  The  meals  would 
be  serv^  with  the  air  of  a martyr — not 
a meek  martyr,  but  one  wearing  a hair 
shirt  and  feeling  terribly  itchy  but 
highly  self-righteous  because  of  it.  An- 
nouncement would  be  made  that  certain 
supplies  had  run  low,  in  a tone  that  in- 
dicated that  my  great-aunt  had  delib- 
erately neglect^  to  order  them  as  an 
aggravation  or  a humiliation  to  the 
faithful  one.  The  whole  house  would  be 
pervaded  by  the  expression  around 
Susanna’s  mouth,  and  “puxy”  it  was, 
nor  can  I imagine  a better  description 
of  it.  But  the  next  day  the  sun  would 
shine  and  the  puxy  fit  be  past.  Susanna 
would  smile;  there  would  be  an  elaborate 
rich  dessert  for  dinner;  supplies  would 
hold  out  miraculously,  and  she  would 
suggest  that  we  have  the  minister  and 
his  wife  in  for  tea.  It  wrs  almost 
worth  while  having  Susanna  be  pmqr  to 
bask  in  the  calm  that  followed. 
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A word  that  embodies  the  energy  of 
“puxy”  without  its  awe-inspiring  qual- 
ity is  “gimp.”  Occasionally  only  have 
I heard  it  used,  but  it  is  always  in  a com- 
plimentary sense.  “Mrs.  Toomey’s 
made  a living  for  herself  and  her  th^ 
children,  and  brought  them  up  to  be  a 
credit  to  her;  she’s  got  gimp,  that 
woman,”  was  the  way  an  elderly  coun- 
try man  told  me  the  story  of  his  nearest 
neighbor,  and  the  word  implied  courage, 
strength  of  purpose,  industry,  and 
thrift,  woven  into  a strong  fiber.  When 
I saw  Mrs.  Toomey  I,  too,  realized  that 
she  had  “gimp” — ^her  scrubbed  floors, 
spotless  walls,  flourishing  house  plants, 
clean  and  contented  children  advertised 
her  virtue.  So  did  her  brisk  movements, 
her  alert  eyes,  her  never-idle  hands. 
Here  was  a woman  who  possessed  ideab 
and  set  out  to  realize  them,  the  practical, 
healthful  ideals  of  which  the  solid  strata 
of  a nation  are  made.  No  one  will  ever 
say  of  me  that  I possess  “gimp,”  I know, 
but — isn’t  it  a gorgeous  thing  to  have? 
And  doesn’t  the  word  express  it  to  a 
nicety? 

There  is  a word  used  in  New  England 
in  a sense  that  is  unique.  I have  never 
heard  it  elsewhere  so  appropriated, 
though  it  is  usual  enough  in  the  diction- 
ary sense,  everywhere.  This  b the  word 
“budge,”  as  an  adjective  meaning 
“snug”  or  “cosy.”  One  of  my  New 
England  friends  exclaimed,  as  we  sat  be- 
fore her  cheerful  fire  on  a cold  night, 
with  cider  and  doughnuts  at  hand,  new 
magazines  to  read  and  a purring  pussy 
to  cuddle,  “Oh,  aren’t  we  budge  to- 
night!” only  to  be  rewarded  by  blank 
stares  from  the  Western  and  ^uthem 
members  of  the  group,  while  the  young- 
est, being  irreverent  and  slangy,  re- 
torted, “What  d’you  mean,  ‘budge’?” 
Explanations  followed,  and  the  word, 
thus  used,  stuck  in  all  of  our  memories. 
It  has  a jolly,  warm,  contented  sound, 
“budge,”  and  is  far  more  agreeable  in 
this  quaint  adjective  state  than  as  a 
somewhat  lymphatic  and  slothful  v.  t., 
as  Mr.  Webster  labeb  it. 

Another  very  ornamental  and  onoma- 


topoetic  word,  which  I found  in  the 
South,  just  below  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line,  is  “wee-waw.”  It  was  unwittingly 
presented  to  my  collection  by  a country 
lawyer.  He  said,  with  exasperation: 
“Old  Mrs.  Emerson  was  in  again  to- 
day, wee-wawing  about  her  will.  Can’t 
make  up  her  mind  to  cut  off  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  can’t  make  up  her  mind 
to  leave  her  anything.”  And  there  was 
the  complete  picture  6l  Mrs.  Emerson, 
and  myriads  like  her.  How  often  have 
we  all  wee-wawed,  and  listened  to  the 
wee-waws  of  others!  Whether  to  choose 
the  green  satin  or  the  gold  for  the  uphol- 
steries, whether  to  go  to  Florida  or  Cuba, 
whether  to  order  the  French  pastry, 
which  is  good  here,  or  to  eat  the  bak^ 
apple  the  doctor  recommends  for  des- 
sert! Not  a day  passes  but  we  wee-waw 
on  something,  important  or  unimpor- 
tant, wibble  and  wabble  and  wobble 
until  some  one  ebe  makes  up  our  minds 
for  us.  It  is  a bad  habit,  this  wee-waw- 
ing, a time-wasting,  boresome  habit, 
but  that  does  not  detract  from  the  flavor 
of  the  word. 

My  great-aunt  Lucette,  who  pos- 
sessed the  puxy  Susanna,  occasionally 
used  an  adjective  that  seems  to  have 
been  of  her  own  invention — ^at  least  I’ve 
never  known  anyone  else  who  used  it. 
This  was  “vigous,”  pronoimced  with  a 
p>eculiarly  long  and  ominous  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.  It  denoted  a sp>ecially 
vicious  and  threatening  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. In  describing  a quarrel  she  had 
seen  between  two  worthies,  she  ex- 
claimed: “John  Daley  finally  went  off, 
but  oh,  my  land!  he  looked  vigous.  I’d 
be  scared  to  death  of  him  if  I was  Squire 
Lowe.”  Yet  I did  not  hear  that  the 
vigous  John  ever  did  his  enemy  any  hurt 
thereafter  — probably  he  vented  hb 
spleen  in  his  terrible  vigous  expres- 
sion. 

An  old  hunter,  who  sometimes  comes 
to  sell  us  the  sp)oib  of  hb  gun,  has  pro- 
vided another  specimen  for  my  collec- 
tion. He  telb  me  that  there  was  “a 
whole  genavy  of  ducks  on  the  flats  yes- 
terday morning,” — and  I know  he  means 
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an  uncountable  number.  If  he  says  there 
was  “a  good-sized  flock” — pooh!  that 
is  nothing  remarkable.  But  when  the 
whole  genavy  appears,  then  there  is  rare 
sport.  Others  than  he  use  the  expres- 
sion, but  it  seems  peculiar  to  one  small 
locality. 

There  is  a tang  and  a taste  about  such 
words  that  plain  English  does  not  have. 
They  adorn  our  speech,  preserve  its  hu- 
man quality,  spice  it,  pique  the  hearer’s 
ear.  I remember  hearing  an  old  woman 
in  the  Maryland  hills  tell  of  a wedding 
in  her  youth.  She  said  of  the  bride: 
“I  helped  her  buy  her  wedding  clothes, 
and  I stood  up  with  her.  There  was  a 
big  supper  afterward,  a regular  set-out, 
handsome  vittles  and  plenty  of  them. 
Everybody  helped  themselves,  and 
everybody  danced.”  Translate  this  into 
civilized  English : “ I assisted  her  to  pur- 
chase her  trousseau  and  was  her  brides- 
maid. At  the  reception,  which  was  held 
after  the  ceremony,  an  elaborate  buffet 
supper  served,  and  later  the  guests 
danced.  / How  the  pictme  fades!  It 
takes  a Thomas  Hardy  to  combine  the 
two  idioms  and  fuse  them  into  an  incom- 
parable style. 

But  this  is  far  afield  of  my  collection. 
I am  still  seeking,  and  will  welcome  new 
specimens  from  anyone  who  prefers  the 
living  speech  of  man  to  the  work  of  his 
hands. 

THE  VOTING  AGE 

BY  ELLWOOD  HENDRICK 
(With  acknowledgments  to  Buckner  Speed) 

Let  us  assume — difficult  though  it 
may  be — that  all  knowledge,  all 
memory,  and  all  definite  record  of  the 
age  at  which  a person  may  vote  were 
suddenly  lost.  In  such  an  emergency  it 
would  be  necessary  to  call  a constitu- 
tional convention,  and  our  present  pur- 
pose is  to  bethink  ourselves  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  might  follow. 

It  would  not  do  to  make  voting  uni- 
versal, because  then  the  largest  class  of 
electors  would  be  children  under  one 


year  of  age.  A similar  defect  of  imma- 
turity would  follow  a minimum  voting 
age  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 
From  twenty  to  twenty-five  is  recog- 
nized as  the  criminal  age — that  at  which 
the  greatest  number  of  crimes  is  com- 
mitted, so  that  to  make  the  minimum 
imder  twenty-five  is  to  invite  the  partic- 
ipation in  government  by  those  who 
are  least  disposed  to  compute  conse- 
quences, who  are  easily  swayed  by  emo- 
tions, and  who  are  prone  to  take  long 
chances. 

If  the  convention  were  made  up  of 
intelligent  delegates  they  would  natu- 
rally consider  at  what  age  a person  is 
best  equipped  to  vote,  and  this  would 
bring  out  the  fact  that  judgment  about 
the  joint  affairs  of  society  is  less  comp^ 
tent  among  the  aged  and  senile  than  it 
is  among  those  in  their  prime.  And  the 
fact  would  soon  become  patent  that  a 
competent,  thoughtful,  and  intelligent 
electorate  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  de- 
sired. Mere  numbers  of  persons  are  not 
a guaranty  of  intelligence  or  reason;  we 
know  that  a feeble-minded  crowd  can 
do  no  more  than  follow  a lead,  and  that 
our  worst  citizens  who  do  the  greatest 
harm  are  engaged  in  editing  papers  for 
the  feeble-minded  and  inciting  the  de- 
pendent and  incompetent  to  wrath  for 
political  piuposes.  The  business  of  our 
convention  is  to  provide  for  the  best 
rather  than  for  the  most  voters.  To  the 
claim  that  everyone,  or  even  anyone,  has 
the  right  to  vote,  it  would  be  pointed 
out,  if  some  one  with  a sense  of  rela- 
tivity were  present,  that  rights  emanate 
from  liberty,  and  that  liberty  proceeds 
in  part  from  service — from  the  service 
of  him  who  enjoys  it,  or  that  of  some 
one  else  before  him,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a right  to  vote.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  vote  is  a solemn  obliga- 
tion of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
duty.  So  to  get  the  best  results,  which 
every  republic  sorely  needs,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  electorate  should  be 
limited  to  those  best  equipped  to 
judge. 

Educational  tests  have  often  been  pro- 
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posed,  but  if  universities  cannot  deter- 
mine, and  pundits  are  still  at  odds  over 
what  constitutes  an  education,  it  would 
be  only  a guess  to  fix  a standard  for 
voting,  and  the  standard  would  be  con- 
stantly subject  to  dispute  and  change. 
Property  qualifications  would  be  no  less 
than  an  invitation  to  revolution.  The 
acquisition  and  holding  of  property  do 
not  endow  an  individual  with  sympathy 
and  understanding.  It  hasvoften  been 
tried  and  found  wanting. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  a per- 
son is  at  his  best  age  for  voting  by  the 
time  he  is  about  fifty.  Then  he  is  likely 
to  be  settled  in  life.  He  is  less  suscep- 
tible to  sudden  enthusiasms  than  in 
youth,  and,  so  far -as  he  is  able,  he  can 
compute  consequences  better  than  be- 
fore the  enlightenment  of  experience. 
So  if  fifty  years  indicates  the  peak  of 
maturity  and  capacity  for  voting  with 
intelligence,  the  question  presents  itself 
why  tUs  should  not  be  the  one  and  only 
age  at  which  a person  should  vote;  at 
fifty — and  then  only  once  in  his  lifetime. 
Nominations  might  be  made  and  offices 
held  by  persons  of  any  proper  age,  but 
voting  would  be  restricted  to  the  one 
general  election  that  fell  on  or  nearest 
to  each  citizen’s  fiftieth  anniversary. 

This  proposal  carries  with  it  the  need 
of  a short  ballot,  because  offices  requir- 
ing special  training  and  for  which  the 
public  is  not  competent  to  make  selec- 
tions should  be  ^ed  by  appointment 
and  not  by  election;  of  such  a kind  are 
judgeships  and  other  pests  demanding 
professional  training  and  fitness.  The 
public  cannot  determine,  for  instance, 
which  candidate  for  engineer  of  public 
works  is  the  best  man.  It  does  not  know 
his  professional  record,  and  can  only 
select  so  far  as  it  exercises  the  function 
of  choice,  the  nominee  of  a party  or 


the  man  who  talks  best.  This  is  no 
way  to  test  or  prove  capacity  or  char- 
acter. 

Voting  but  once  in  his  life  would  give 
to  evory  citizen  great  dignity  and  im- 
p>ortanoe  as  he  approaches  ^ fiftieth 
year.  All  his  life  he  would  consider  the 
typ)e  of  p)erson  needed  for  each  public 
service,  and  parties  would  have  to  pre- 
sent candidates  for  office  rather  than 
candidates  for  election.  Good  citizens 
would  look  up  prosi)ective  voters  and 
reason  with  them. 

Men  in  office  who  represent  sp)ecial  in- 
terests or  who  are  unfaithful  to  their 
obligations  would  not  continue  them- 
selves in  authority  by  throwing  j)ap  to 
an  ignorant  electorate  in  the  hop)e  of 
being  returned.  Every  term  would  be 
decided  by  a new  body  of  citizens.  Po- 
litical leaders  would  have  to  become 
leaders  of  thought  rather  than  leaders 
of  processions,  for  the  man  of  fifty  is  less 
impressed  by  a brass  band  than  are 
youths  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two, 
who  far  outnumber  their  seniors. 

Every  walk  of  life  would  be  repre- 
sented. Men  working  in  factories  and  on 
the  farms  would  be  imp>ortant  for  at 
least  once  in  a lifetime,  and  they  would 
be  trained  to  think  beforehand.  Bribery 
and  corruption  would  be  discouraged, 
first  by  the  small  number  of  voters  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  records  would 
be  kept,  and  again  because  p>ersons  of 
mature  years  are  less  disposed  to  crime. 

When  a voter  had  p>assed  the  critical 
age  he  would  be  far  richer  by  his  exp)eri- 
ence  from  contact  with  many  minds; 
he  would  have  acquaintance  among 
thinking  men,  and  so  long  as  he  lived  he 
might  well  contribute  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.  Every  voter 
would  have  the  advantage  of  compulsion 
to  think,  for  at  least  once  in  his  life. 
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There  is  a time-hoQore«l  assertiisn 
that  Lbve  a’ill  find  a WaVj,  whjeh 
means  in  coimnon  acceptance  that  ^«ung 
people  who  develop  a disposHinu  to  get 
married  mU  immehnW'  txiildf  do  it, 
I^l  us  hope  that  this  otl  saying  is  still 
valid,  fer  it  is  highly  hhpoptnnt:  tluit 
young  people  who  are  so  dispOi^'^ti  shcoUd ; 
marry' and  tmntinue  the  rhee, 
part  of  that  Work  is  pp  to  them;  There 
are  edifying  statistics  tp  prdyfi^thft 
children  of  elderly  pepplor^md  fe^wdali!^ 
of  elderly  fathers,  in^flt  a gregter  ma- 
turity of  mind  than  oth#!^  and.  on^ 
whole,  are  more;  ip,telfi|^it  mtcl  w'i#r 
thap;  t he  oft^priijg  oi  :ll?y  y 0 upji^:  The, 

■ eases- 

etills  in  doJotisO  0 the 

ela-ssiijea|5oB-  pi  dpt  miip  as;  **  inidtnfftrr ; 

matipp,:  lias,  it  hd  sta  tistiea/''  However 
wise  the  pldcrly  are, 

them  wdt  nehtr  be  feQOwgh  of  th^  tp 
carry  Ow  human  life,  and  the  mass  of  llm; 
active  popuhition  of  the  World  Will  uft- 
douhtodly  be  tf>nlf|bu.tmt  asi  h^ 
by  yourig  papents/  . 

The  young  5vill.  piarry  and  sond-iuPv 
will  live„  eVen  in  these  tinies*  hut  hov-'in 
the  world  tlmy  will  hutnage  just  hoWv 
especially  in  the  citiesj  »ud  more  .par- 
ticularly in  this  great  faty  of  jsiew-  Torfe, 
is  matter  for  anxious  thought  for  people 
concerned  about  their  welfare.  Housing 
costs  so  much.  Eopd  is  Still  so  dear. 
Servants,  if  they  have  nay,  are  so  ejc- 
penaive.  The  mihirnum  itier>nie  on 
which  the  Iwginniiig  of.  faniily  Mh’  may 
he  supported  has  pfrt»e;  to  bh  a sUpt  whipli 
must  be  fPrittidablp  Indeed  to  yhimg 
eariters.  The  habit  of  society  * pr  j[>er  ha|h> 
we  ought  .10  call  the  cup} titfi-dfc  ;^stem, 
is  to-pay  samirsalari^  th  hcgthacri  arid 
reserve  the  big  onesi  as  a rule,  to  elders 


who  have  8u weeded  in  competitions  and 
^ot  ;their  hands  inore  or.  less  on  the  nm- 
chirierjF  of  subsistence.  Good  young 
men,  who  have  been  properly  traioeel, 
tian.carn  money  from  I {tc  time  they  star t 
in  to  dcf  «>,  but  they  caunot  always  earn 
Wueh/  and  arileis  iliciy  >s  some  one 
fohdy  to  help  them  out  tfwar  case  niu.st 
be  pretty  diffieult. 

Nm:  can  it  be  sahl  lhpt  : there  is  any 
imrriediaip  prospect  of  it§  ^i»g  much 
ea.sier  , 0,tte  iki|y;s  thittis  are  pro- 
greasing  in  the  Worldf  that  1^  great 
disturbarice  of  life  is  settling  down,  that 
dm;  ttoempfoyed  will  soon  6nd  work 
: the  coat  of  all  neees^iesyriii 

hut this  ia  a world  greufly 
■ Ithpioycmhed  Ijy  war,  and  it  will  not 
get  ri  aad  iivlug  wdll  not  he 

cheap  agftim  ■overnight,  I'he  .aiain  part 
uf  the  work  rd  the  worhi  np^  m done  In 
cities.  Some  pe<jple  hve  in  cities  bec,au.se 
•they  like  it.  A greuat  many  p<g»(>le  h 
in  them  because  they  cannot  inake  a 
livii^  miy'where  else,  Pesopfe  of  mtod- 
crate  iuteltige.oce  can  keep  alive  in  the 
cooritry  with  comparative  ease,  pro- 
vided they  are  reasonably  robust  and 
are  willing  to  do  a fair  ariioimt  of  physi- 
cal w'ork,  but  to  make  a good  living  in 
Hie . country  requires  unu.sual  talent, 
ener^‘ of  mind  and  bwly,  egpert  knowl- 
edge, and  imire  w loss  training.  The 
mind  niust  l>e  adju.ded;  to  agricult ural 
latiot  as  well  as  the  mbsclcf.  To  live 
well  in  the  must  know 

how  to  Irif  happy -thereF^^^^^T^^  alive 
tliCy  Ttttist  liax^c  bhi  .enough  to  keep  them 
spirituiitly  and  mentally  healthy.  .They 
mu-st  have  reading  aud  corapnniririslrip 
arid  reaiioriable  pleasures.  The  hiaih 
rittractibn  ;ritKmfc?  to  ■.not  to 

much  profits  as  the  lifes  but  life  is  not 
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satisfactory  unless  the  profits  suffice 
for  it. 

Suburban  life  is  a great  solution  for 
the  problems  of  young  married  people, 
and  in  cities  where  suburbs  are  accessible 
and  pleasant  it  is  a good  solution.  Even 
in  New  York  it  is  the  best  solution  there 
is,  and  New  York,  with  rivers  on  both 
sides  of  it,  is  not  so  much  blessed  with 
accessible  and  inviting  suburbs  as  some 
other  towns  are.  New  York  is  so  big 
that  everything  connected  with  it  is 
crowded,  and  when  the  out-of-town  tide 
sets  toward  it  in  the  morning,  and  flows 
out  again  at  night,  all  means  and  ave- 
nues of  approach  are  overloaded.  There 
are  more  people  in  New  York  already 
than  can  be  handled  comfortably,  and 
the  number  is  increasing  all  the  time. 
Year  after  year  enormous  office  build- 
ings rise  downtown  and  are  filled  up  with 
office  workers,  who  inundate  the  streets 
at  noontime  and  are  added  to  the  crowd 
that  must  be  moved  night  and  morning 
in  from  their  homes  and  out  again. 

What  is  going  to  cure  this  congestion 
in  the  cities?  Most  of  it  in  this  country 
has  grown  up  in  two  generations.  Sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago  people  of  the  older 
American  stock  found  repose  for  their 
souls  in  employment  for  whatever  facul- 
ties they  had,  on  farms  and  in  thriving 
villages  and  in  small  cities.  After  the 
Civil  War  the  towns  began  to  drain  the 
country  and  the  country  to  fill  up  with 
imported  inhabitants.  That  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  and  with  increasing 
power  all  the  time.  But  within  twenty 
years  a great  deal  has  been  done  to  make 
the  country  more  habitable  to  the  lively- 
minded.  Telephone  service  has  spread 
into  it;  rural  delivery  of  mail  has  in- 
creased enormously,  especially  under  the 
late  administration;  electric  light  and 
electric  power  have  found  their  way  far 
out  into  the  rural  districts;  and  Henry 
Ford  has  done  a marvelous  work  by  fur- 
nishing a cheap  motor  car,  not  too  ex- 
pensive for  farmers,  and  such  a marvel 
of  rapid  transportation  as  to  popularize 
the  reformation  of  the  roads.  Henry  has 
looked  upon  this  work  of  his  (of  course 


he  did  not  do  it  all)  and  has  seen  that  it 
was  good,  and  shows  signs  now  of  want- 
ing to  help  it  still  further  by  distributing 
in  the  country  not  only  the  product  of 
his,  factories,  but  the  factories  them- 
selves. He  is  not  the  only  p>erson  who  is 
working  on  that  idea.  Other  great  em- 
ployers have  come  to  realize  that  labor 
can  be  cheaper  in  the  country  than  in 
town,  because  wholesome  and  pleasant 
life  is  easier  provided  there.  Printers  go 
to  the  country  and  start  great  presses  in 
villages.  There  really  seems  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a movement  to  carry  away 
from  the  cities  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
work  that  does  not  need  to  be  done 
there. 

Immense  effort  is  made  and  pains 
taken  to  make  cities  big.  When  cities 
grow,  the  land  they  are  built  on  increases 
in  value,  and  the  land  they  are  spreading 
toward  also  increases  in  value,  and  the 
merchants  who  traffic  in  them  get  more 
trade  and  the  newspapers  more  circu- 
lation, so  there  is  a pecuniary  motive  for 
a lot  of  p>eople  to  boost  the  town,  and 
they  do  boost  it.  They  talk  about  jIL 
They  advertise  it.  They  glory  in  its 
being  bigger  than  some  other  city,  as 
though  size  were  the  thing  of  most  con- 
sequence in  all  the  world.  Maybe  there 
is  something  in  .size.  At  times  there  is. 
When  you  have  got  a big  monster  to 
beat,  you  need  to  be  fairly  big  yourself 
to  do  it.  But  size  is  of  small  consequence 
compared  with  quality.  Cities  are  big 
and  will  be  big  because  circumstances 
force  a growth  upon  them,  or  designing 
people  induce  growth,  but  their  size  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  importance, 
nor  yet  particularly  delectable.  Nothing 
material  is  as  important  as  most  people 
think,  and  everything  spiritual  is  more 
important  than  most  people  think.  That 
cities  should  grow  big  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  that  young  people  of  a 
good  quality  should  be  able  to  marry  and 
raise  families.  People  are  the  important 
thing — not  the  number  of  them,  but  the 
quality  of  them.  In  the  city  where  the 
more  fastidious  young  people — ^not  the 
too  fastidious,  but  those  that  are  just 
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fastidious  enough — do  not  dare  to  many 
and  go  to  housekeeping,  because  they 
cannot  afford  it;  the  very  much  less 
fastidious  people  do  dare  and  do  do  it 
by  the  thousand,  and  their  children  are 
the  children  that  get  raised.  People  who 
can  sleep  three  or  four  in  a bed,  and  who 
do  not  care  to  wash  very  much,  and 
whose  nerves  are  well  covered,  can  live 
and  be  happy  where  nicer  people  can- 
not. 

The  other  day  one  of  the  newspapers 
quoted  Matthew  Arnold,  mid-Victorian, 
as  saying  in  an  essay: 

Our  coal,  thousands  of  people  were  saying, 
is  the  real  basis  of  our  national  greatness;  if 
our  coal  runs  short  there  is  an  end  of  the 
greatness  of  England.  But  what  is  great- 
ness? . . . Greatness  is  a spiritual  condition 
worthy  to  excite  love,  interest,  and  admira- 
tion; and  the  outward  proof  of  possessing 
greatness  is  that  we  excite  love,  interest,  and 
admiration.  If  England  were  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea  to-morrow,  which  of  the 
two,  a hundred  years  hence,  would  most 
excite  the  love,  interest,  and  admiration  of 
mankind — woidd  most,  therefore,  show  the 
evidences  of  having  possessed  greatness — 
the  England  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the 
England  of  Elizabeth,  of  a time  of  splendid 
spiritual  effort,  but  when  our  coal,  and  our 
industrial  operations  depending  on  coal, 
were  little  developed? 

All  that  is  sound  discourse.  It  is  not 
the  big  cities,  overcrowded  and  hard  to 
live  in,  that  make  a country  great,  any 
more  than  it  is  coal.  There  are  people 
in  England  who  think  and  say  that  Eng- 
land will  never  be  so  rich  again  as  she 
was — that  she  has  passed  the  peak  of 
her  material  prosperity  and  is  going 
downhill,  and  they  expect  her  to  dwindle 
as  a world  power.  They  think  her  cities 
will  fall  into  moderate  decay  and  that 
the  population  will  live  mainly  on  the 
land  and  win  subsistence  from  it  as  it 
used  to.  They  quite  like  the  idea.  They 
think  people  under  those  conditions 
will  be  nicer,  and  more  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  Mr.  Arnold 
speaks  of.  Something  that  would  decay 
New  York  a little  would  really  be  a 


great  help.  Must  we  hope,  as  these 
Englishmen  do,  that  the  prosperity  of 
our  country  and  the  growth  of  our  cities 
will  be  abated  enough,  presently,  as  a 
consequence  of  war,  for  a larger  pro- 
portion of  fit  people  to  be  bom? 

Relief  may  come  to  us  by  poverty,  but 
who  will  dare  to  trust  to  that?  In  spite 
of  excellent  chances  of  a collapse  of  civi- 
lization in  eastern  Europe,  which  would 
pull  western  Europe  and  England  down 
to  the  lower  levels  of  self-denial  and 
teach  the  English  how  to  be  happy 
though  poor,  one  hardly  dare  expect  a 
sufiScient  abatement  of  prosperity  in 
these  states  to  solve  our  young  family 
problems.  We  must  think  of  something 
else.  The  problem  is  how  to  live  on  less 
or  else  how  to  have  more  to  live  on.  The 
solution  may  work  out  at  both  ends.  All 
reasonably  well-to-do  pteople  can  live  on 
vastly  less  than  they  do.  Food  enough 
to  support  life,  and  shelter  and  clothes 
amply  sufficient  for  health,  are  not  too 
difficult  of  provision  if  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  the  world  is  working  right. 
The  problem  is  not  merely  how  to  live 
a great  deal  cheaper,  but  how  to  live  a 
great  deal  cheaper  and  still  be  happy. 

Nobody  minds  short  commons  so  very 
much  in  themselves.  If  everybody 
came  down  in  the  scale  of  living  it  would 
not  be  so  bad.  The  thing  that  is  trying 
is  to  have  too  many  of  the  other  people 
of  one’s  own  group  have  a great  deal 
more  than  one  has  oneself.  People  do 
not  very  much  mind  reduced  circum- 
stances if  the  reduction  is  not  extreme, 
but  they  do  mind  coming  down  in  the 
social  scale.  They  hke  what  they  are 
used  to,  and  they  like  to  maintain  the 
relation  to  other  people  that  they  are 
used  to  maintain.  Now  the  concern 
about  other  people  and  what  they  have 
and  how  they  live  can  be  diminished  if 
there  is  strength  of  mind  enough  to  con- 
trol it.  People,  old  or  young,  who  have 
a sufficiently  strong  idea  of  life  of  their 
own,  an  idea  detached  from  commodi- 
ties, a spiritualized  idea,  can  get  along 
and  keep  their  quality  and  live  their  life 
and  grow  in  grace  on  something  near  to 
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a mere  provision  of  necessaries.  If  life 
is  going  to  be  spiritualized  so  that  people 
will  care  very  much  less  about  material 
things,  it  will  really  make  much  less 
difference  to  them  whether  they  are  rich 
or  poor,  and  that  will  help  the  young  peo- 
ple to  get  married  and  raise  families. 
They  will  do  it  if  they  have  nothing 
worse  to  fear  than  a pinch  and  a struggle, 
but  they  may  not  do  it  if  they  see  in  it 
social  decline.  What  we  want  is  some- 
thing that  will  help  superior  people  who 
are  valuable  to  life.  But  all  Idnds  of 
people  are  linked  together  more  or  less, 
and  material  improvements  that  helped 
the  superior  people  would  doubtless  help 
everybody,  and  the  crowd  woiJd  crowd 
just  the  same.  That  is  one  trouble 
about  looking  for  extra-good  results  from 
the  material  improvement  of  the  world, 
but  some  good  results  do  come  from  it, 
because,  just  as  superior  people  ought  to 
bear  want  better  than  inferior  people,  so 
they  ought  to  bear  abundance  better 
and  put  it  to  more  profitable  uses. 

And  surely  the  time  seems  to  be  com- 
ing when  it  is  going  to  be  more  profitable 
to  be  intelligent  than  it  ever  has  been. 
We  seem  to  be  on  the  brink  of  great  dis- 
coveries. Discoveries  and  the  applica- 
tions of  new  knowledge  have  changed 
human  life  and  enlarged  its  possibilities 
enormously  in  the  last  fifty  years,  but  no 
one  who  knows  much  about  such  mat- 
ters thinks  that  they  have  more  than 
scratched  the  soil  of  possible  knowledge. 
The  more  we  discover  and  leam,  the 
greater  is  our  power  to  discover  more, 
and  of  knowledge  waiting  to  be  discov- 
ered there  is  not  merely  no  visible  end, 
but  no  imaginable  end.  The  more  we 
know  the  more  enlarged  becomes  our 
estimate  of  the  store  of  knowledge  that 
is  still  hidden  from  us.  Since  wireless 
telegraphy  has  been  domesticated  and 
harnessed,  it  is  a hardy  forecaster  who 
can  say  what  the  next  thing  will  be. 
There  are  secrets  of  cosmic  energy  and 
atomic  energy  the  discoveiy  of  which 


may  supply  power  so  easily  and  cheaply 
that  the  coal  and  the  oil  that  are  left 
may  stay  in  the  ground,  while  the  power 
hidden  in  electrons  is  susp>ected  of  being 
more  than  is  safe  to  discover  in  the 
present  state  of  moral  infirmity.  Even 
now  a true  co-operation  of  the  people 
of  the  world  would  produce  such  an 
abundance  of  the  means  of  supporting 
life  that  the  population  of  the  world 
would  doubtless  have  a fabulous  expan- 
sion. That  is  the  trouble  with  that  idea. 
Get  a huge  increase  in  the  means  of  sup- 
port and  the  population  will  rush  to 
meet  it  and  doubtless  will  swamp  it  in 
time.  You  cannot  improve  the  world 
very  much  by  feeding  it  with  more  riches 
to  support  more  people.  You  can  only 
help  it  to  amount  to  anything  by  raising 
the  quahty  of  the  people  in  it,  and  you 
can  only  do  that  by  spiritual  means. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  are  waiting  for 
these  improvements  in  life,  and  thou- 
sands of  thousands  of  excellent  young 
people  are  waiting  to  get  married,  there 
is  really  quite  a good  prospect  of  a bett» 
patronage  of  country  life,  and  a back- 
set in  the  migration  to  the  cities.  Per- 
haps the  tide  has  really  begun  to  set  the 
other  way.  For  two  generations  the 
country  has  poured  into  the  towns.  The 
towns  always  have  poured  back  more  or 
less,  but  now  the  back  stream  seems  to 
be  getting  really  stronger.  This  veiy 
cost  of  life  for  young  people  that  we  are 
talking  about  will  tend  to  make  it 
stronger.  People  will  live  where  they 
can.  If  it  is  too  hard  or  too  unpleasant  or 
too  unhealthy  to  live  in  town,  and  if  they 
conclude  that  their  children’s  nerves 
will  be  worn  out  before  they  grow  up, 
more  and  more  of  them  will  manage 
somehow  to  tie  up  to  the  country,  and 
more  and  more  of  them  will  probably 
get  used  to  it  and  like  it.  If  they  have 
character  enough  they  can  do  it.  If  they 
have  character  enough  they  can  live 
almost  anywhere,  do  almost  anything, 
and  get  married  when  they  get  ready. 
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Returning  the  Favor 
the  death  of  her  excellent  cook — one 
quite  sup)erior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
servants,  the  kind-hearted  mistress  felt  that 
the  least  she  could  do  would  be  to  send 
flowers  to  the  fimeral.  As  they  happened  to 
be  the  only  ones  which  graced  the  solenm 
occasion,  the  family  were  quite  impressed. 

Two  of  the  sisters  of  the  deceased  called 
a few  days  later  and  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  donor,  who  asked  what  she 
could  do  for  them.  They  looked  at  each 
other,  seemingly  much  embarrassed,  neither 
capable  of  properly  expressing  herself,  and 
each  wanting  the  other  to  make  what  ap- 
parently was  to  be  an  acknowledgment. 
Finally  the  elder  sister  said: 

“ We  came  to  thank  you  for  those  beautiful 
flowers  that  you  sent  for  sister,”  and  then, 
with  a little  stutter,  she  added,  “and  we 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  return  the  favor.” 


In  Good  Season 

town  oflScers  had  just  installed  fire 
^ extinguishers  in  their  big  buildings.  One 
day  one  of  the  buildings  caught  fire  and  the 
extinguishers  failed  to  do  their  work. 

A few  days  later  the  town  council  tried  to 


A Tender  of  Affection  in  the  Stone  Age 
She:  **IsnH  he  Ihe  old  flirt?'* 


discover  the  reason.  After  they  had  freely 
discussed  the  subject,  one  of  them  said, 
”Mr.  Chairman,  I make  a motion  that  the 
fire  extinguishers  be  examined  ten  days  be- 
fore every  fire.” 

A Logical  Deduction 

SMITH,”  a man  asked  his  tailor, 
^ how  is  it  you  have  not  called  on  me 
for  your  account?” 

“Oh,  I never  ask  a gentleman  for  money.” 

“Indeed!  How,  then,  do  you  get  on  if  he 
doesn’t  pay?” 

“Why,”  replied  the  tailor,  after  a momen- 
tary hesitation,  “after  a certain  time  I con- 
clude he  is  not  a gentleman,  and  then  I ask 
him.”  

A Good  Catch 

N old  man  with  a soft,  daft  look  used 
to  sit  on  a park  bench  in  the  sun,  with 
rod  and  Ime,  as  if  he  were  fishing;  but  the 
line,  with  a worm  on  the  hook,  dangled  over 
a bed  of  bright  primroses. 

“Crazy!  ’ the  passer-by  was  sure  to  say 
to  himself,  “absolutely  crazy!  Nice-look- 
ing old  chap,  too.  It’s  a pity.”  Then, 
with  a gentle  smile,  the  passer-by  would  ap- 
proach the  old  fHAn  and 
ask,  “What  are  you  do- 
doing,  uncle?” 

“ Fishing,”  came  the  sol- 
enm answer. 

“Fishing,  eh?  WeU, 
imcle,  come  now  and  have 
something  with  me.” 

Whereupon  the  old  mAn 
shouldered  his  rod  and  fol- 
lowed the  kindly  stranger 
to  the  corner  caf4.  There 
he  would  be  regaled  with 
food  and  drink.  His  host, 
contemplating  him  in  a 
friendly,  protecting  way, 
as  he  sipi>ed  and  smoked, 
would  say: 

“So  you  were  fishing, 
uncle?  And  how  many 
have  you  caught  this 
morning?” 

The  old  man  would  blow 
a smoke  cloud  toward  the 
ceiling  and,  after  a pause, 
reply: 

“You  are  the  seventh. 


sir. 
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A Timely  Caution 
A MATRON  of  great 
beauty  was  calling  one 
day  on  a friend,  accom- 
panied by  her  ten-year-old 
daughter,  who  promised  to 
be  as  handsome  as  her 
mother. 

They  were  shown  into  a 
room  where  the  friend  had 
been  receiving  a milliner 
and  many  hats  were  scat- 
tered about.  During  the 
conversation  the  ten-year- 
old  amused  herself  by  try- 
ing these  on.  She  was 
particularly  pleased  by  the 
effect  of  the  last  one.  Turn- 
ing to  her  mother,  she  said: 

Mother,  I look  just  like 
you  now,  don’t  I?” 

“Hush!”  cautioned  the 
mother,  with  uplifted  finger. 

“Don’t  be  vain,  dear.” 

Mistook  His  Own 
A Rangeley  Lakes  guide 
one  day,  while  work- 
ing on  a log  drive,  fell  into 
the  water.  At  last,  dizzy 
and  nearly  exhausted  from 
his  struggle,  he  managed  to 
grasp  a big  log  and  hold  on 
to  it.  The  current  was  so 
strong  and  swift  that  it 
swept  his  body  under  the 
log  until  his  feet  stuck  out 
on  the  other  side. 

Just  as  a comrade,  who  had  rim  to  his  “Does  yo’  suppose,”  asked  his  listener, 
assistance,  grasped  him  by  the  shoulders,  he  “dat  dat’s  where  dey  gits  de  condensed  milk 
caught  sight  of  his  own  feet  protruding  on  the  from  ?” 
other  side  of  the  log. 

“I  can  hold  on  a bit  longer,  Jim!”  he  A Psychic  Problem 

gasped.  Save  the  poor  fellow  that  s in  WO  powerful  colored  stevedores,  who  had 
head  first,  if  you  can.  1 some  sort  of  falling  out,  were  en- 

gaged  in  unloading  a vessel  at  a St.  Louis 
How  Knowledge  is  Spread  dock.  Uncomplimentary  remarks  and  wam- 

IV/fR.  AUGUSTUS  LINKINS,  of  Sunville  ings  of  intended  violence  were  exchanged 
Alabama,  was  reading  an  old  news-  whenever  the  two  passed  each  other  with 
paper  in  which  he  chanced  upon  an  item  he  their  trucks. 

thought  might  interest  his  friend.  “You  jest  keep  on  pesticatin’  around  wid 

“I  observes  by  dis  papah,”  said  Mr.  me,”  declared  one  of  the  men,  “an’  you  is 
Linkins,  “dat  de  smallest  cows  in  de  world  gwine  be  able  to  settle  a mighty  big  question 
is  to  be  found  in  de  South  Seas.  Dis  papah  for  de  sciumtific  folks!” 
says  dat  de  average  weight  of  sich  a cow  does  “What  question  dat?”  asked  the  other, 
not  exceed  one  hundred  an’  fifty  pounds.”  “Kin  de  dead  speak!” 
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